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Dianthus 

Amongst  the  prettiest  of  flowers 
whose  seeds  should  be  sown  now 
is  the  Dianthus  Ileddewigi.  These 
belong  to  the  same  family  as  the 
carnation  and  picotee,  and  in  manv 
ways  their  cultivation  is  the  same. 
Thev  are  annuals,  and  necessariv 
must  be  sown  even,'  year,  but  the 
beauty  of  the  flowers,  the  length 
of  time  they  are  in  bloom,  and 
their  scent  make  them  one  of  the 
finest  annuals  that  can  be  grown 
— rivals,  in  fact,  of  that  popular 
favorite,  the  phlox. 

There  are  numerous  varieties,  all 
equally  beautiful,  and  a  glance  at 
any  of  the  catalogues  issued  by  the 
various  seedsmen  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  good  points  of  each.  In 
small  gardens,  where  the  space 
that  can  be  devoted  to  them  is 
somewhat  limited,  a  packet  of  the 
"  best  mixed  "  would  perhaps  be 
the  best  investment  ;  but  in  places 
having  more  room  and  where  it 
is  possible  to  plant  each  variety  of 
annual  in  a  bed  to  itself,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  different  kinds  so  plant- 
ed is  both  effective  and  interesting. 
Raise  the  seed  in  boxes,  sowing 
thinly  and  covering  with  fine  soil 
until  none  of  the  seeds  are  visible, 
and  water  and  keep  watered  with 
a  fine  rose  can  until  the  seed  is 
up.     The  plants  grow  quickly,  and 


must  be  pricked  out  into  boxes  and 
pots  when  six  leaves  or  >  so  are 
showing.  Let  them  become  well 
established  in  these  before  you 
think  of  planting  out.  Too  small 
I  plants  are  demolished  by  the  slugs 
in  a  single  night.  When  trans- 
planting place  the  plants  not  less 
than  (Sin.  apart,  and  dust  the  bed 
with  lime  every  evening  until  thev 
have  attained  a  fair  size,  when  the 
slugs  will  no  longer  hurt  them. 

This  dusting  with  lime  is  one  of 
the  most  efficacious  ways  of  rid- 
ding the  garden  of  slues.  The  lime 
should  be  exposed  some  hours  to 
the  atmosphere  to  allow  it  to  be- 
come "  air  slaked,"  and  then 
placed  in  a  bran  bag.  One  shake 
over  each  plant  will  be  quite 
enough  each  night.  The  lime  it- 
self will  do  no  harm  either  to  the 
plant  or  the  soil  ;  in  fact,  in  many 
cases  it  is  a  very  necessary  man- 
ure. The  only  thing  is  that  it 
gives  the  beds  a  very  untidy  ap- 
pearance, but  this  can  scarcely.be 
helped  unless  a  little  soot  be  add- 
ed to  the  lime,  an  addition  that 
adds  materially  to  the  value  of 
the  dusting  as  a  manure. 

—  Liquid  Manure.  — 

A  little  liquid  manure  (alwavs 
remember  to  give  it  weak)  given 
once  or  twice  is  very  beneficial  to 
these  annuals,  making  the  blooms 
both  larger  and  richer  in  color. 

—  Other  Varieties.  — 
There -are  two  other  varieties  of 

the  dianthus  tribe  that  seem  to 
have  gone  out  of  popular  favor, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  have  many 
good  points  that  make    them  de- 


Now  is  the  Time 

to  plant  ' 

Roses!      Roses!  Roses! 

FRUIT  TREES.  ORANGE  AND  LEMON    TREES,    VINES,  ETC.  Sug-ar 
and  othor  COIS,  Shelter  trees  of  all  kinds.  Shrubs,  Climbers,  Hedge  Plants. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Gratis. 
FLOWERING  PLANTS  ARF  OUR  SPECIALITY 


sirable  plants  for  a  mixed  border. 
They 1  are  the  Dianthus  plumarius 
or  pink,  and  the  Dianthus  barba- 
tus  or  Sweet  William. 

The  former  of  these  is  just  splen- 
did for  bouquets,  buttonholes, 
sprays,  etc.,  being  not  too  large 
and  beautiful  scented,  and  what 
scent  can  compare  with  that  of 
the  carnation  tribe  ?  The  seed,  like 
that  of  all  varieties  of  the  dian- 
thus, germinates  extremely  well, 
showing  above  the  surface  in  less 
than  a  week  if  it  be  fresh.  Treat 
the  seedlings  similarly  to  "  hedde- 
wigi,"  and  when  large  enough 
transplant  in  groups  of  three  or 
four  into  the  mixed  border.  At 
the  end  of  the  blooming  season  the 
best  of  them  may  be  propagated 
by  division  of  the  roots  or  by 
cuttings.  These  latter  we  treated 
like  carnation  cuttings,  putting 
six  in  a  5  in.  pot,  filled  with  a 
sandy  loam  (three  parts  sand,  one 
part  loam),  placing  them  round 
the  edge.  The  cuttings  must  not 
be  too  large,  say,  2%in.  long.  In 
three  weeks  or  a  month  they  will 
probably  be  sending  out  rootlets, 
when  thev  must  be  potted  off  sing- 
ly, and  when  the  roots  reach  the 
edge  of  these  fresh  pots  it  were 
best  to  transplant  them  straight 
awav  into  the  border,  unless  thev 
are  to  be  utilised  as  pot  plants 
for  table  decoration  indoors. 


W.  J.  Smith, 


Clifton  Nursery 

Telephone  372. 


Walkerville. 

Established  60  years. 


Have  a  Plan. 


A  carefully  prepared  plan  should 
precede  all  attempts  in  gardening  even 
for  a  small  villa  garden.  Tt  pays  to 
do  well  whatever  is  done  in  garden- 
ing. In  starting  such  work  it  is  too 
often  undertaken  without  any  thing 
like  a  definite  plan.  It  would  be 
quite  as  reasonable  to  work  without 
a  well  considered  plan  in  building  our 
houses,  yet  we  find  that  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  aggregate  are  paid  to 
architects  for  house  plans  while  to  tihe 
surroundings  little  thought  is  given  to 
calling  in  the  services  of  the  trained 
gardener.  When  the  day  comes  that 
the  gardener  will  be  consulted  along 
with  the  house  architect  in  matters  of 
home  improvement,  then  a  less  sum  of 
money  will  go  farther  to  the  purchase 
of  real  beauty,  pleasure  and  comfort 
than  when  the  latter  is  alone 
employed. 
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The  Private  Gardener. 


The  term  is  one  in  common  use  and 
well  Understood  to  distinguish  on©  who 
has  charge  of  a  garden  or  grounds 
and  cultivates  vegetables,  plants  and 
floras,  not  to  sell,  but  for  the  use 
of  those  who  employ  him  to  do  this 
work,  or  one  who  works  for  his  own 
pleasure  and  profit-.  The  gardener 
assists  and  directs  nature  in  producing 
everything  Which  grows  '  out  of  the 
ground  for  man's  use  ;  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  palate,  and  which  is 
capable  of  administering  to  his  sense 
of  beauty.  His  work  is  to  provide 
not  only  food  for  the  body  but  also 
"  Food  for  the  Soul."  We  sometimes 
see  an  advertisement  in  the  daily 
papers  like  this—"  Wanted,  a  gardener 
who  understands  care  of  horses,"  or 
"  who  can  milk."  Such  an  advertise- 
ment is  a  sad  abuse  of  the  w  ord  : 
what  is  wanted  is  a  han.ly  laborer,  or 
man  of  all  work  ;  much  that  I  shall 
say  cannot  specially  he  applied  to 
him.  Of  the  private  gardener  it  may 
be  said  that  he  is  like'y  to  play  a 
part  of  continually  growing  impor- 
tance. His  influence  on  the  future  of 
Horticulture  is  powerful  for  good  or 
for  evil.  Tf  he  be  a  capable,  ener- 
getic and  honest  man,  h'2  will  do  such 
work  as  will  make  his  employer  a 
patron  of  gardening,  and  if  he  be 
ignorant,  careless  and  dishonest  he 
will  not  only  ruin  himself,  but  will 
damage  the  cause  he  misrepresents. 

To  the  gardener  who  wants  to  im- 
prove himself,  books  are  a  paramount 
necessity .  Cultivate  a  love  for  books; 
it  is  a  habit  that  grows  by  in- 
dulgence ;  as  the  fondness  for  books 
grows  you  can  add  to  your  library. 
All  study  should  not  be  confined  to 
indoors  ot  even  to  a  garden  only  for 
a  gardener  should  studv  natural  land- 
scapes so  as  to  readily  apprehend 
their  points  of  beauty  and  their  beauty 
as  a  whole,  and  then  with  "  The  art 
that  doth  mend  nature  "  put-  the 
finishing  touches  thereto. 


DO  You  Wish  to  Appoint  Executors 
or  Trustees?  If  so, 

EXECUTOR  TRUSTEE 

ANQ  AGENCY  CO.,  OF  S.A.,  LTD. 

(IN'COKI'ORATKD  1880) 

Who»e    extensive    practical    experience  uptciallj- 
fjuftline*  thMI  to  undertake  tliete  duties,  can  re- 
lieve von  of  6:>li|ration»  to  private  frienriH,  and  risk 
or  Ion  llirouirh  >:arele»s  or  defaulting  Trustees. 

Amount  at  Credit  of  Estates,  Trusts, 
and  Clients,  £2,309,316  2s.  3d. 

MMEOTOM,    VV.  J.  Mairarey,  J.  p.  (Chairman), 
VY.    Bartwtl   I'hilllppt,  Esq.,    U   A.    Jeuop.   J.  p. 
II  <    I     Vloerke,  .1  P.,  Kir-hard  Smith.  J  f. 
f  VV.  van  Render,  Eeq.,  J.  P. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  NOW  OPEN. 

OTOTOM    tf,  mien  feu.  1TMET,  auklaiuk. 
VV.  VV.  CARTER.  ManaKcr. 


Every  garden  may  be  made  more 
interesting  by  excelling  in  some  speci- 
alty ;  every  gardener  should  have  a 
hobby.     if  the  place  be  a  small  one 

and  your  opportunity  meagre,  take  in 
the  flower  line,  Pansies,  Verbenas  or 


Like  results  follow  a  similar  course  in 
vegetables.  Or  if  your  place  and  op- 
portunity are  greater  start  for  in- 
stance making  a  collection  of  shrubs 
in  groups  or  in  single  specimens  ;  or 
a  collection  of  roses,  or  of  the  larger 
herbaceous  perennials.  You  will  find 
in  a  few  years  your  constant  and 
careful  pursuit  of  your  hobby  will 
result  in  making  you  and  the  place 
you  represent,  more  or  less  famous, 
and  your  application  to  work  along  a 
special  line  will  enable  you  to  give 
valuable  points  U>  your  fellows.  As 
Emerson  says  "  If  you  make  shoes 
better  than  anyone  else  you  will  find 
a  path  beaten  to  your  cottage  door." 

It  is  profoundly  interesting  to  study 
how  new-  varieties  come.  Nature 
works',  often  we  know  not  how,  in 
bringing  forth  new  varieties,  the  in- 
fluence of  heredity  undoubtedly  pre- 
vails to  some  extent  and  instances  are 
not  wanting  to  show  that  it  does. 
But,  while  man  can  do  something  in 
breeding  from  types',  nature  is  always 
iat  work  and  often  produces,  we  know 
not'  how,  valuable  "  breaks  "  in  seed- 
lings or  sports,  which  are  frequently 
lost  because  the  gardener  fails  to 
recognize  their  merits  and  propagate 
and  perpetuate  them.  Private  gar- 
deners have  done  much  in  the  past  to 
preserve  and  propagate  good  new 
things  and  should  be  ever  on  the 
alert  to  take  advantq'ge  of  any  oppor- 
tunities along  this  line  which  kind 
nature  may  afford.  The  famous 
Seckel  pear -was  a  "chance"  seedling 
found  growing  along  the  roadside  and 
man  had  no  hand  in  its  origin,  but 
some  one  should  receive  the  blessings 
of  generations  for  preserving  it.  ' 

Now,  a  few  words  on  the  importance 
of  industry.  From  the  very  earliest 
times,  the  great  men  have  extolled  the 
value  of  industry.  "  Go  to  the  ant 
thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways,  and 
be  wise  "  has  served  for  the  text  of 
many  a  powerful  sermon  ;  the  expres- 
sion that  "  Genius  in  only  an  infinite 
capacity  for  work  "  has  been  endorsed 
by  many  thinkers.  Napoleon  said  "I 
have  never  found  (lie  limit  of  my 
capacity  for  work."  In  short,  the 
nun  who  have  made  their  mark  in  the 
world  have  been  at  a  loss  for  words 
lo  express  themselves  strongly  enough 
-in  tin-  subject.  Don't,  be  afraid  of 
work  and  if  you  are  an  employee 
don't  forget  that  "  Folks  who  never 
do  more  than  they  are  paid  for,  never 
gel  paid  for  more  than  they  do."  Let 
not  tin-  amount  of  pay  be  your  main 
con  i'deration  ;  rather  see  how  much 
and  how  well  you  can  do  the  work  ; 
tin-  real  reward  that  life  holds  one  for 

work  i  I  In-  increased  (rapacity  to  do 
'non  and  butter  work,  and  consequent- 
ly great/ei    ntisf  action  and  enjoyment. 


Pleasures  of  Gardening. 

The  fellows  who  work  in  the  fresh 
air  amid  the  growing  flowers  are  to 
be  envied.  They  work  with  thein 
hands  and  gain  a  glorious  appetite, 
and  if  they  work  with  their  heads  the 
result  is  seen  in  better  flowers,  choicer 
varieties  or  improved  sorts.  Nature 
lends  a  helping  hand  and  from  the 
common  weeds  of  our  forefathers  have 
been  evoked  the  priceless  beauties  of 
to-day.  Surely  work  with  such  sur- 
roundings ought  to  bring  out  the  best 
there  is  in  any  man's  mental  or 
spiritual  being. 

What  can  be  more  interesting  then 
to  watch  the  seed  swell,  become  a 
living  plant,  put  forth  roots  and 
branches,  develop  leaves,  bud,  blossom, 
seed  and  decay.  Isn't  the  evolution 
of  life  in  human,  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdoms  the  most  interesting  thing 
possible  on  t  his  old  globe  of  ours  ? 
And  when  you  assist  Nature  in  the 
development  of  life  and  beauty  aren't 
you  more  interested  than  when  you 
are  chasing  facts  and  figures  in  an 
office  ? 

.  Someone  has  aptly  said,  "  The  un- 
devout  astronomer  is  mad,"  and  it 
might  truthfully  be  said,  "  The  unbe- 
lieving gardener  is  mad."  Perhaps  I 
may  be  called  a  "  sentimental  old 
maid  "  for  expressing  these  thoughts, 
but  I  will  go  farther  than  the  old 
maid  and  say  that  any  gardener  who 
is  noti  in  love  with  his  work  ought  to 
get  out  and  stay  out. 

If  every  gardener  would  learn  to 
grow  one  thing  well  at  a  time,  and 
Strive  to  do  better  than  the  other 
fellow, what-  a  vast  improvement  in 
quality  and  quantity  there  would  soon 
be.  I  know  of  no  field  of  human 
endeavor  where  the  chances  for 
development  are  greater  than  in  this. 
If  some  ambitious  florist  had  not  tried 
to  improve  on  the  old-fashioned 
"  pinks  "  we  would  have  "  pinks  " 
to-day  instead  of  4-inch  carnation 
blooms.  If  some  enthusiast  hadn't 
put  time  and  thought  on  the  small 
chrysanthemums  of  a  generation  ago, 
we  wouldn't  have  them  to-day  as 
large  as  dinner  plates.  So  it  is  in 
every  line  of  plants  or  flowers,  so  do 
vou  grow  them  a  little  better  than 
vour  neighbor  ?— "  E.  J." 


W.  H.  PENGILLY'S 

MOSEFIELD  NURSERY, 
FULLARTON,  S.A. 


Fruit  Trees 

all  the  leading  varieties,  well  grown, 
and  well-rooted.  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Plums,  Quinces,  Figs,  Almonds,  Vines 

best   table  varieties. 
I  have  again  to  offer  the  finest  grown 
lot  of  Standards  and  Dwarf  Roses  in 
this  State. 
'Phone  1,108. 


Send  for  Catalogue  1911. 
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On  hand  and 
to  arrive. 


Special  Offer  of 

SUNDRIES 


GARDEN  &  PRUNING  GLOVES     GARDEN  RAKES,  from  6d.  each.     BUTTON  HOLE  WIRE,   from  2d. 
(Ladies'  and  Gents'),  from  l/6     m-TCn     H0ES,    DRILL     HOES,  reeL 

and  2/6  per  pair.  PLANTERS'  HOES.  RAPHIA,  for  Trying  Plants,  1/3 

^ra*,^^  TROWELS  AND  FORKS,  from  1/  P-  . 

per  pair.  DRIED  MOSS. 
HEDGE   SHEARS,   from   2/6  per  p 

pair.  PRUNING  &  BUDDING  KNIVES,  CARNATION  RINGS  &  CLIPS. 

FINGER  WEEDING  SPADES.  at  lowest  Prices.  NICOTINE  SOAP.       FIR  TREE 

SPRAY  PUMPS.  LAWN  MOWERS.  OIL. 

Everything  for  the  Garden,  Farm,  Greenhouse  and  Lawn. 

...All  Kinds  of... 

Garden  Tools,   Manures,  Implements  and  Horticultural  Sundries. 


Vreeland's  Arsenate  of  Lead. 

An  Unequalled  Insecticide  for  all  Leaf-eating    Insects.        25     per   cent,    stronger    than    the  best 
Brands.     It  won't  burn,  averaging  25  per  cent.  Arsenic    (As  205). 

In  sizes  from  1  lb.  to  50  lb.  kegs. 


Vreeland's  Bordeaux  Paste. 

For 

Blight  =  Wilt  =  Mildew. 

Carefully  Prepared. 

Excess  of  Lime  removed       Guaranteed  free  from  Acid.  Does  not  contain  grit. 

Manufactured  bv  the  Vreeland's  Chemical  Co.,  Little    Falls,  N..T.,  U.S.A. 


ID.  El.  Cox         Go,,  Seedsmen,  &c. 

Corner  Rundle  Street  and  East  Terrace,  Adelaide. 
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Open  Border  Notes. 

Plant  out  hardy  annuals  and 
perennials,  selecting  a  favourable 
Qay  and  proper  state  of  soil  for 
the  purpose — nice  friable  soil  which 
will  crumble  when  pressed  by  the 
hand  without  forming  a  clod. 

Take  up  Dahlias,  when  mature, 
and  store  away  in  a  dry  place  till 
winter  is  over. 

Planting  bulbs  and  tubers  should 
be  finished  this  month,  such  as 
Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Ranunculus, 
Anemones,  Crocus,  Ixias,  Narcis- 
sus, Snowdrops,  etc. 

Roses  of  all  kinds  should  be 
planted  at  otice — the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter— but  pruning  may  be  deferred 
till  next  month.  Cuttings  should 
be  put  in  as  early  as  possible,  as 
they  root  much  better  than  if  left 
till  late  in  the  season. 

Layer  Carnations,  Picotees,  Pinks 
etc.  Cut  all  Chrysanthemums  to 
the  ground  after  flowering  ;  take 
up  the  plant,  pull  it  apart,  and  re- 
plant as  many  of  the  strongest 
shoots  as  may  be  needed.  The  soil 
should  be  rich,  and  of  a  rather 
loose  sandy  nature. 

Sowing  seeds  of  hardy  annuals 
and  perennials  in  pots  or  boxes 
may  be  still  continued,  placing 
them  in  a  warm  situation,  and 
covering  with  a  pane  of  glass. 

In  large  gardens,  where  there  is 
room,  some  of  the    special  kinds, 


such  as  Pansies,  Phlox,  Ten-week 
Stocks,  Dianthus,  etc.,  may  be 
planted  in  beds  by  themselves,  in 
order  that,  being  away  from  the 
roots  of  other  plants  in  mixed  bor- 
ders, particular  care  can  be  de- 
voted to  their  cultivation,  so  that 
finer  flowers  may  be  produced  than 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  in 
mixed  beds.  Sand  and  manure 
mixed  with  the  soil  would  also  help 
to  improve  their  flowers. 

Fairy  Rose,  Box,  and  other  live 
edgings  should  now  be  put  in. 

Lawns  which  have  become  brown 
may  be  improved  in  appearance  by 
being  sown  with  rye-grass,  which 
will  soon  form  a  nice  green  sward 
for  the  winter.  Plots  that  have 
been  laid  out  for  fresh  lawns 
should  also  be  sown  with  this 
grass,  which  would  look  well  dur- 
ing the  winter  months,  and  can  be 
dug  in  in  the  spring  time,  when 
the  permanent  grass  (whether 
Couch  or  Buffalo)  should  be  plant- 
ed. Nothing  is  gained  bv  plant- 
ing these  now,  as  they  do  not 
grow  till  the  warm  weather  sets  in. 

Cuttings  of  evergreen  and  dcidu- 
ous  shrubs  of  nearly  all  kinds 
should  be  put  in  now. 

Camelias,  Ericas,  etc.,  should  be 
planted  in  some  nice  sheltered 
place,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  but  should  be  pro- 
tected from  the  winds.  Avoid  lime 
when  planting  these. 


Under  Glass. 

As  Primulas  begin  to  show  bloom 
they  may  be  brought  from  the 
shadehouse  or  frame  into  the  green- 
house, where  a  display  of  bloom 
may  be  kept  up  throughout  the 
winter  months.  These  very  useful 
plants  may  also  be  grown  with 
success  on  the  balcony  or  window, 
and  should  be  watered  occasionally 
with  liquid  manure,  which  greatly 
improves  the  flowers  and  foliage. 

Cinerarias,  Calceolarias,  and 
Mimulus  should  be  kept  growing, 
and  also  Petunias,  some  of  which 
may  now  be  showing  flower.  They 
should  be  potted  in  good  rich  soil, 
and  not  allowed  to  become  dry. 

Young  Fuchsias  should  be  struck 
and  potted  off  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, as  they  are  superior  to  old 
plants. 

Coleus  should  now  be  put  in  the 
warmest  place,  and  should  the 
greenhouse  not  be  warm  enough, 
they  may  be  kept  in  the  dwelling 
house  window. 

Chrysanthemums  which  are  now 
out  of  bloom  should  be  cut  down, 
and  turned  out  in  the  open  air. 

Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  which 
have  finished  flowering  should  be 
placed  under  the  stages  for  a  rest. 

Zonale  Pelargoniums  should  now 
be  potted  for  late  winter  blooming. 
Successional  batches  of  these 
potted  at  various  intervals  will  al- 


MOTOR  OAR  FOR  SALE ! 


Having  purchased  a  large  ear,  I  am  offering  for  sale  my  "  Ford  "  MOTOR.  It 
has  done  only  four  thousand  miles,  and  is  fitted  with  Dunlop  Tyres,  which 
show  very  little  sign  of  wear.  This  car  is  20  h.p.,  four  cylinders,  with 
hood  and  screen,  Stepney  wheel  and  extra  cover,  full  tool  kit  ;   will  give 

any  trial. 

Those  con  emplating  purchasing  a  Motor  could  not  do  better  than  inspect 
this  car,  it  being  the  Latest  Model  and  in  perfect  running  order.      I  am 
prepared  to  take  £100  less  than  Cost. 

Price  Complete  :  5. 


RQP11|P|  Seedsmen,  Florist,  Plant  and  Bulb  Merchant,       A  -J-^I^I-J^ 

a    dCWVlLLLj        BEEHIVE  BUILDINGS,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  AQGI3IQ6. 
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ways  give  a  good  display  of  bloom, 
but  should  not  be  allowed  to 
llower  until  fair-size  plants  have 
been  attaiued.  Cuttings  of  these 
may  now  also  be  struck  for  later 
blooming. 

Show,  Regal,  and  Fancy  Pelar- 
goniums are  now  making  their 
growth,  and  if  attacked  with 
aphides  must  at  once  be  fumigated 
with  tobacco.  As  soon  as  the 
roots  reach  the  sides  of  the  pots 
thev  should  be  removed  into  pots 
of  larger  size,  mixing  some  bone- 
dust  with  the  compost,  and  potting 
tolerably  firm.  Admit  all  the  air 
and  light  possible,  and  tie  down 
any  crowded  branches,  so  as  to 
cause  a  dwarf-spreading  growth. 

A  second  lot  of  Cinerarias  and 
Calceolarias  may  now  be  potted 
for  later  blooming,  and  should  be 
kept  in  a  moderately  cold  close 
frame.  Mimulus  also"  require  the 
same  treatment. 

Achimenes  and  Gloxinias  are  now 
going  to  rest,  and  should  be  very 
carefully  watered,  taking  care  not 
to  give  too  much,  in  which  case 
the  tubers  rot.  Caladiums  which 
have  gone  to  rest  may  be  shaken 
out  and  potted  in  clean  pots  and 
soil,  placing  a  little  sand  around 
the  tubers,"  and  placed  in  a  warm 
dry  place,  giving  but  very  little 
water  during  the  cold  months. 

The  temperature  of  the  warm 
house  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
below  60  degrees  by  night,  and  a 
little  air  admitted  during  fine  days. 


list.  There  are  now  thousands  of 
distinct  varieties.  Hyacinths  thrive 
best  in  situations  affected  by  sea 
air,  and,  in  Holland,  continue  to 
produce  strong  flowers  for  several 
years.  Although  a  few  are  raised 
in  Kngland  and  Ireland,  for  all 
practical  purposes  the  Dutch  far- 
mers supply  the  whole  world,  and 
many  millions  of  this  favourite 
spring  flower  are  exported  ny  then 
annually. 


Ventilation  in  Greenhouses. 

A  free  circulation  of  air  is  essen- 
tial to  the  health  of  most  green- 
house plants  and,  therefore,  the 
means  of  giving  air  to  an  ample 
extent  should '  be  at  command; 
otherwise,  the  structure  being  light, 
the  sun's  rays  would  frequently 
raise  the  temperature  too  high  for 
greenhouse  plants,  and  it  is  better 
to  keep  down  the  temperature  by 


T.  W.  VETTER, 

231    PIRIE  STREET. 
(Opposite  John  Hill  &  Co.) 

BUILDER  &  CONTRACTOR,  &c. 

Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  work  free. 
Telephone  2119. 

Country  work  a  speciality  at  reason- 
able prices.     A  Trial  Solicited. 

a  free  circulation  of  air  than  to 
exclude  the  sun's  rays  by  shading. 
It  is  admitted  that  ventilation 
through  numerous  small  apertures 
is  better  for  the  plants  than  the 
same  quantity  of  air  through  a  lew 
large  openings  ;  therefore,  the  laps 
of  glass  should  be  small  and  well 
fitted,  but  not  puttied,  so  that  an 
interchange  of  fresh  air  may  go  on 
night  and  day  through  the  inters- 
tices of 'the  laps. — Echange. 


O.   H.  LEHMANN 

GRENFELL  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


CASH  PRICE  LIST. 


In  the  Home  of  the  Bulb. 

Holland  is  famous  the  world 
over  for  the  production  of  bulbs, 
and  visitors  to  that  country  who 
are  interested  in  horticultural  mat- 
ters always  make  a  point 
of  inspecting  some  of  the  leading 
bulb  growing  districts  there.  The 
town  of  Haarlem  is  the  centre  of 
the  great  bulb  industry.  When 
travelling  by  rail  in  that  district 
one  passes  mile  after  mde  through 
fields  of  tulips.  As  there  are  no 
hills,  consequently  there  is  no  need 
for  tunnels  or  cuttings,  so  that 
there  is  a  complete  and  regular 
view  of  the  country  all  along  the 
line.  The  vastness  of  the  area  de- 
voted to  hyacinths  and  other  bulbs 
gives  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
this  branch  of  the  horticultural 
productions  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  deep  sandy  loam  and  the  cli- 
mate of  the  north-east  of  Holland 
form  ideal  conditions  for  raising 
bulbs  of  the  best  tvpes.  New  vari- 
eties of  hyacinths  are  produced 
from  seed,  and  when  one  of  aood 
and  distinct  quality  is  procured,  it 
is  named  and  enrolled  in  the  select 


SADDLES.— Gents— I  claim  to  make  and 
sell  at  good  an  article  and  Cheaper  than 
any  other  House  :-50/,  60/,  70/,  75/,  80/, 
100  ,  110/,  120/.  For  silver  Mounts  add  5/. 
Kaeing  Saddles,  any  weight,  50/,  60/,  70/,  80/, 
90/,  100/.  Exercising,  60/,  70/,  80/,  90/, 
100  ,  120/. 

BRIDLES.— Good  Useful  Snaffle  Bridles, 
6/6,  0  6.  Queensland,  8/6.  9/6.  10/6,  11/6, 
12/6.  Double  Rein,  10  6,  12/6,  14/6,  16/,  18/. 
For  Solid  Nickel  Bits  add  3/,  and  Curb  4/6. 
Ladies'  Double  Rein  same  Price,  only  add  for 
Round  Reins.  3/,  and  Noseband,  with  Net, 
2/6.  Head-Stall  Bridles,  with  Reins,  strong 
10/,  11/,  12/. 

STRAPS.— Saddle  Straps  from  6/,  doz.  ; 
Hobble  Straps,  9d.  1/,  each.  Rings,  4d.  6d. 
good  quality. 

RE  INS,  Single  Cart,  strong,  7/6,8/6  ;  Spring 
Cart  7/6,  8/6;  Leading,  11/6  for  25  feet,  16/ 
for  36  feet;  Cross  Reins,  strong,  Waggon, 
12,6,  13/6;  Cross  Reins,  Buggy,  Silver  Buckles, 
best  14/6,  15/6.  For  folded  hand  parts  add  6/ 
Bridle  Reina,  2/6  ;  Silver  Buckles,  3/6. 

HARNESS.- Carriage  Harness  for  t"15  up 
Beat.  Pair  Horse,  with  pads,  from  £10  up. 
Pair  Horse  Ordinary  Skeleton.  Traces  sewn 
in  Hamea,  120/.  including  Pole  Straps; 
with  Buckle,  in  Hames,  £6  10/,  £7,  £8.  £9. 
Single  Buggy  or  Trap  Harness,  you  can  have 
M  low  as  £4  10/,  but  if  you  are  wise  don't  go 
below  £6,  £6  10,  £6  15,  £7,  £8,  £9.  £10,  £11, 
£12.  Best  Value,  and  really  a  splendid  line 
ia  £8.  Spring  Cart,  with  Square  Saddle,  £5 
10/.,  £6,  £6  10/,  £7.    Long  Saddles,  5/ extra. 

CART  or  DRAY  H ARNESS.— Saddles 
22/6,  25/-  and  2716  ;  Breeching  same  price, 
22  6,   25/-  an-1   27  6 ;     Shaft  Belly  Bands, 


Bands,  6/6,  7/6  ;  Leading  Belly- Bands,  3/,  3/6  ; 
Iron-cased  Hames,  5/6,  6  6,  7/6,  8/6.  (Really 
(iood);  Hame  Straps  9/  per  doz.,  or  lOd.  each  ; 
Cart  Winkers,  8/6,  9  6  ;  Patent,  10/6  ;  Queens- 
land Pattern,  11/6,  Plough  Backhands,  !>/6,  6/6, 
Spiders,  7/6,  8/6;9/6  ;  Best  Chains,  5d.  6d.  lb. 

COLLARS. —Faced  with  Hair,  Best,  17/, 
and  18/ ;  Leather  Lining,  19/,  20/  Round, 
17/  ;  Faced  with  Hair,  18/;  Spring  Cart.  17/ ; 
Patent  Leather,  20/,  22/6  ;  Yankee  Chaff  17/, 
19/,  20/. 

KANGAROO  THONGS,  good  1*  yard, 
1/;  H  yard,  1/4;  1J  yard,  1/8;  2  yards,  21. 
6  plait,  8x8,  Stock  Thongs,  6/6,  7/6,  8/6; 


Really  Good  DANDY  BRUSHES  21,  ex- 
tra Large  2/6. 

WHIP  HANDLES,    SPURS,  CLOTHS 
ROPES,  in  fact  every  item  you  can  mention 
in  Saddlery. 
Subject  to  Market  Fluctuations. 
1/.  DISCOUNT  in  every  £  for  Cash  with 
Order. 

Tarpaulins. 


M  RI  >  1  r  M  . 

GOOD. 

BKST. 

12  x  14 

...  15/9 

21/- 

1/4/9 

12  x  16 

...  18/9 

1/4/9 

1/9/9 

14x16 

1/1/9 

1/8/9 

1/14/6 

14  x  18 

...  14/9 

1/11/9 

1/19/- 

16  x  18 

...  1/7/9 

1/17  6 

2/4/6 

18  x  20 

...  1/14/6 

2/6/6 

2  17/- 

20  x  24 

...  2/5/- 

3/-/- 

3  13/6 

Only  when  Cash  is  sent  with  Order,  10  per 
oent.  disoount  allowed  on  Tarpaulins. 


C.  H.  LEHMANN,  GrenfeU  Street,  Adelaide. 
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Progress  in  Geraniums. 

Tke  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  mostly 
natives  of  Cape  of  Hood  Hope,  a  few 
from  Australia.  Few  subjects  that 
have  ever  been  taken  in  hand  have  so 
richly  and  liberally  rewarded  the  hy- 
bridist's labor.  The  great  number  of 
varieties  listed  in  the  catalogues  em- 
braces a  rang'e  of  form  and  color  that 
is  truly  astonishing  and  bewildering, 
says  a  writer  in  "  Horticulture,"  and 
the  number  is  being  added  to,  each 
year.  It  would  seem  every  year  as 
if  the  height  of  perfection  had  been 
reached,  and  yet  "hen  we  see  the 
results  of  the  hybridizer's  art  in  the 
new  introductions  each  season  we  must 
confess  that  there  is  an  improvement 
in  many  ways.  What  the  future  will 
be  no  one  knows. 

It  would  be  dillicult  indeed  to  name 
a  more  universally  popular  flower 
than  the  "  Geranium,"  or  Pelargonium 
zonale  with  its  allies,  the  Scented,  Ivy 
Leaved  and  Fancys.  The  rose,  the 
carnation,  the  chrysanthemum  and 
other  more  or  less  popular  flowers 
may  all  have  their  special  seasons  to 
till.'  but  it  is  for  the'  Geranium  to  be 
everybody's  flower.  Everywhere  and 
at  all  times,  the  joy  alike  of  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  old  and  young,  wher- 
ever civilized  man  may  make  his 
home,  the  Geranium  is  there  to  cheer 
and  brighten  by  its  presence  today  the 
same  as  it  did  in  our  grandmothers' 
time. 

In  the  home  of  the  tenement  dweller 
we  find  it  struggling  for  existence  and 
succeeding  well  at  the  only  window  in 
the  room'.  Perhaps  the  sun  rarely  if 
ever  shines  there,  but  yet,  from  early 
spring  until  long  after  the  frosty 
nights  have  been  followed  by  winters 
death  and  destruction  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  nature  we  find  the 
Geranium  is  still  there,  blooming  to 
gladden  the  heavy  hearts  and  revive 
the  drooping  spirit,  and  when  trouble 
comes  or  cares  oppress,  it  is  often  the 
only  beam  of  sunshine  that  enters  the 
dr.  arv  home. 

In  the  conservatory  of  the  wealthy 
we  find  the  Geranium  grown  to  mag- 
nificent specimens,  that  are  a  wonder 
to  behold,  masses  of  the  most  vivid 


scarlet  dazzling  to  the  eye,  or  covered 
with  flowers  of  the  most  exquisite 
marking  or  blending  of  colors  that 
win  enthusiastic  admiration  from  even 
the  most  careless  observer.  As  a 
summer  bedding  plant  there  is  nothing 
that  can  take  the  Geranium's  place. 
In  the  spring  we  have  flowers,  flowers 
everywhere,  beautiful  beds  of  hyacinths 
and  tulips  which  in  a  few  weeks  are 
gone,  to  be  followed  by  a  magnificent 
display  of  shrubbery  that  makes  our 
home  look  indeed  like  a  paradise,  but 
how  soon  they  fade  and  their  loveli- 
ness has  passed  away  as  the  dream  of 
the  night.  Then  the  roses  come.  With 
gladness  we  hail  the  "  Queen  of  Sum- 
mer "  and  the  air  is  made  fragrant 
with  her  presence.  They  are  beautiful 
indeed  but  how  soon  they  bid  us  adieu, 
and  in  their  place  we  have  an  abund- 
ance of  green  bushes  and  vines.  It  is 
so  all  through  the  entire  category  of 
summer  flowers  —  anticipation,  then 
realication  for  a  short  time,  and  then 
disappointment.  It  is  then  that  we 
turn  with  a  longing  eye  to  the  Ger- 
anium, as  something  we  can  depend 
on  to  fill  our  empty  vases  and  window 
boxes,  and  beautify  our  lawns,  from 
the  time  they  are  planted  in  the  early 
spring  until  cut  down  by  the  late 
frost  ;  even  then  if  they  are  dug  up 
and  given  a  favorable  opportunity 
they  will  continue  blooming  all 
through  the  winter.  The  Geranium 
is  the  one  friend  that  we  can  depend 
on  to  stay  with  us  and  to  always 
"  make  good." 

 <§>  

Bush-House  Management. 

—  A  useful  paper  on  the  "  Culture  of 
Ferns  and  Foliage  Plants  "  read  before 
a  Queensland  Horticultural  Society.  — 
The  first  item  is  to  have  clean  pots, 
even  if  pots  are  new  it  is  a  mistake  to 
think  they  are  clean  and  ready  to  put 
delicate  plants  into.  Place  the  pots 
into  a  tub  or  small  tank  of  water  for 
two  or  three  days  ;  then  give  them  a 
good  scrubbing,  and  place  them  out 
in  the  sun  for  a  week.  Pots  that 
have  been  in  use  a  while  become 
covered  w  ith  a  slimy  green  growth  ; 
remove  the  plant   into   a  clean  pot, 


then  plunge  the  pot  into  hot  water 
and  scrub,  afterwards  rinse  in  clean 
water  and  place  in  the  sun.  When 
you  receive  the  plants  from  the 
nursery,  they  are  generally  root-bound, 
through  being  raised  in  very  small 
pots  and  left  in  them,  so  that  the 
expense  of  freight  is  less  when  sending 
out.  Take  the  pot  in  the  left  hand 
and  tilt  slightly  ;  then  with  a  piece  of 
wood  gently  push  the  plant  out,  or 
the  pot  can  be  turned  upside  down 
and  the  plant  taken  out  by  knocking 
the  pot  gently  against  a  bench,  all 
ways  having  your  fingers  through  the 
plant  to  prevent  it  from  falling.  Then 
start  gently  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ball  of  roots  and  gradually  work  out 
the  broken  crocks  and  charcoal  ;  then 
most  of  the  soil.  By  doing  this  the 
roots  will  be  spread  out  and  quicker, 
and  better  growth  will  be  made  ;  also 
you  will  be  able  to  pick  out  anv 
worms,  etc.,  that,  if  left  in,  would 
soon  ali'ect  the  drainage  and  have  to 
be  repotted,  or  the  plant  would  soon 
sutler.  Do  not  put  the  plants  (which 
when  you  received  them  were  in  3-inch 
pots),  into  a  HMnch  pot  ;  this  is  a 
big  mistake  ;  put  them  into  a  size 
larger  pot  ;  and  as  long  as  the  plant 
is  doing  well  let  it  alone  or  until  you 
see  the  roots  peeping  out  of  the 
bottom  of  the  pot.  When  repotting, 
press  the  soil  firmly,  and  stand  the 
pot  in  a  tub  of  water — enough  water 
to  reach  the  rim  of  the  pot.  You 
can  leave  it  there  until  you  have 
another  pot  ready  ;  by  doing  this  you 
saturate  every  particle  of  the  soil.  In 
the  i  summer  time  plants  need  to  be 
watered  every  evening  ;  if  you  miss 
any,  you  will  notice  it  the  next  even- 
ing by  shrivelled-up  foliage.  In  the 
cooler  weather  water  them  every 
second  day,  in  the  morning.  It  is 
better  to  water  the  plantp  with  a  Can 
without  the  sprinkler  for  the  majority 
of  the  ferns  ;  bv  doing  this  you  can 
give  every  plant  just  what  it 
requires  ;  if  using  a  hose,  the  tender 
fronds  get  broken,  and  if  the  water 
is  dirty,  the  mud  sticks  to  the  leaves 
and  spoils  the  beautv  of  their  foliage. 
If  the  ferns  or  plants  are  in  a  basket, 
soaking  them  once  a  week  will  be 
found  beneficial.  I  find  that  ferns 
thrive  much  better  when  in  baskets, 


KEMP'S  champion  ROSES. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Roses  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Verified  by  the  Leading  Growers  in  this  and  the  other  Stales.    Come  and  Inspect.    No  others  are  grown 
in  such  an  exposed  place  as  the  Kings  wood   Nursery  on   I  lie  corner  of  Cross  Roads  and  Unley  Road. 
A  huge  stock  of  all  the  BEST  NEW  VARIETIES. 

CARNATIONS :  5,000  plants  of  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  sorts  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

A  Large  Stock  of  SHRUBS,  CLIMBERS.  FRUIT  TREES,  FERNS,  ZONALE  PELARGONIUMS, 
COTTON  PALMS,  HEDGE  PLANTS,  COPROSMA,  PITTOSPORUM,  RHAMNUS,  &c. 

SUGAR  GUMS  and  SHADE  TREES. 
SEEDLING  ANNUALS  for  present  planting:  2s.  per  100,  assorted;  2s.  6d.,  post  free. 

H.    KEMP,    Unley  Park  Nursery,  ADELAIDE,  S.A. 

Telephone,  1282. 
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which  are  easily  made  with  galvanised 
wire  ami  wire-netting,  and  the  basket 
lined  with  peat,  fibre,  or  tea-tree  bark, 
with  a  liberal  am. unit  of  charcoal 
(Max  the  bottom  t>>  keep  it  sweot.  I 
haw  never  used  liquid  manure  in  the 
bush-bouse  ;  if  this  is  used,  it  should 

hi-  mailt'  very  weak,  anil  the  plants 
watered  with  clean  water  bv.'ore  an. I 
after  using.  Saltpetre  is  recommended 
as  the  best  of  all  chemical  manures 
for  plants-  a  t  caspoonful  to  a  gallon 
of  water.  When  mealy  bug  or  scale 
make  its  appearance  on  the  plants, 
lav  tlic  pot  on  its  side,  and  wash  the 
affected  parts  with  soapy  water 
appli.il  with  a  >|>on-,'.  I'.y  layinfr  the 
pot  on  its  side,  none  of  the  liquid 
will  run  down  to  the  roots  and  in-uro 
them.  Palms  Buffer  the  most  from 
the  black  scale  ;  a  little  boiled  starch 
paint, vl  on  the  atTeond  parts  -will  take 
the  scale  off  and  do  no  damage  to 
the  palm  if  done  Carefully.  Palms  are 
one  of  the  bush-house  plants  that  need 
the  foliage  watered  as  well  as  the 
roots.  When  worms  are  in  a  pot, 
they  will  come  to  the  surface  if  the 
pot  is  plunged  into  a  solution  of 
lime  and  water,  they  can  be  theD 
picked  off. 
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Palms. 


These  beautiful  decorative  plants 
may  be  bought  in  small  three  or  four 
inch  pots  at  a  very  low  price,  up  to 
the  large  specimens  in  ten  or  twelve, 
inch  sizes,  when  the  cost  runs  into 
guipoae.  When  a  palm  is  purchased 
at,  say,  1/-  or  2/6,  and  it  gets  into 
bad  health  through  some  mismanage- 
ment, no  serious  loss  is  incurred  if  it 
is  thrown  away  and  replaced  by  a 
fresh,  healthy  plant  ;  but  one  gets  at- 
tached to  plants,  as  we  do  to  animals, 
and  we  are  reluctant  to  throw  our 
pets  away.  Ill  health  is  often  caused 
by  injudicious  watering,  by  exposure 
to  cold  or  draughts  of  air,  by  not 
keeping  the  foliage  clean  and  fresh, 
from  want  of  spraying  or  sponging. 
A  palm  that  has  become  browned  and 
unhealthy  may  be  restored  by  a  little 
commonsense  treatment,  but  the  as- 
sistance of  a  green-house  or  glass- 
frame  would  be  necessary,  and  also 
a  supply  of  proper  compost  for  it  to 
feed  upon.  We  have  known  small, 
shabby, brown-edged  palms  transformed 
into  vigorous  green  ones  by  turning 
them  out  of  their  pots,  washing  the 
roots,  and  repotting  them.  The  roots 
■  of  most  palms  are  brittle,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  bruise  them, 
but  any  decayed  parts  should  be  care- 
fully removed  with  a  knife.  If  scale 
or  bug  be  present  the  insects  must  be 
dislodged  before  the  repotting.  A 
close,  somew  hat  warm  atmosphere  is 
necessarv  for  the  re-establishment  of 
the  treated  plants.  For  the  general 
repotting  of  palms,  early  spring  is  the 
best  time,  but  in  the  ca9e  of  unhealthv 
plants,  or  vlants  starved  through 
want  of  root-room,  any  season  of  the 
year  may  be  consider.d  Buitabli  . 
Scale  in-eet-  on  a  few  plants  only 
may  be  destroyed  by  rubbing  them 
off  with  an  old  tooth-brush  dipped  in 


soapy  water,  or  in  very  weak  kero- 
sene emulsion.  Hut  if  a  number  of 
plants  have  to  be  treated,  it  would 
be  better  to  use  Gishurst  compound, 
or  some  other  reliable  insecticide, 
which  all  seedsmen  keep.  Mealy  bug 
mav  be  dislodged  by  spraying  the 
plants  with  strong  soapsuds  and  kero- 
i,-m',  say  7  ox.  of  the  latter  to  three 
gallons  of  the  suds  ;  or,  if  the  insects 

be  just  touched  with  the  kerosene  or 

with  spirits  of  wine,  the  pest  will  be 
destroyed. 

The  fibre  named  raffia,  now  so 
largely  used  by  gardeners  for  tying 
purposes,  is  the  product  of  a  species 
of  palm.  There  are  several  kinds  of 
raffia  or  raphia.  U.  toedigera  is 
found,  Only  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Ama/on  and  Para  rivers,  in  Brazil. 
It  is  called  the  Jupati  palm.  It  has 
cvlindrical  leal-stalks,  which  measure 
L2ft.  to  15  ft.  in  length,  and  are  used 
for  a  variety  of  purposes.  The  walls 
and  partitions  of  houses  are  often  Con- 
structed of  the,  while  baskets,  boxes, 
etc.,  are  made  of  strips  of  the  smooth 
outer  portion.  Another  variety  is  a 
native  of  Madagascar.  It  bears 
gigantic  pinnate,  spiny  leaves,  often 
50  ft.  or  more  in  height,  so  that  the 
entire  trees  are  sometimes  60'  or  70 
feet  high.  The  fruit  spikes  weigh  as 
much  as  300  ft.,  and  bear  a  large 
number  of  one-seeded  fruits,  rather 
larger  than  eggs,  covered  with  shining 
scales.  R.  vinifera,  the  "  bamboo 
palm,"  produces  the  valuable  Piassava 
fibre,  and  is  found  in  great  abundance 
in  Liberia.  The  fronds,  or  branches, 
of  the  tree  are  cut  up  into  the  desired 
lengths,  and  placed  in  water— prefer- 
ably  running— to  remain  until  all  of 
the'  substance  except  the  fibre  has  de- 
cayed. When  sufficiently  decayed  the 
branches  are  beaten  .until  the  fibre  is 
free  of  all  extraneous  matter,  then 
cleaned  by  being  drawn  through  nails 
closely  driven  in  a  board  rack.  After 
being  sundried,  the  fibre  is  ready  for 
market.  Its  value  in  liverpool  is 
about  £21  per  ton.  Piassava  fibre  is 
chiefly  used  in  making  brushes  and 
brooms,  also  for  baskets,  street-sweep- 
in-  machines,  cordage,  bottoms  of 
chairs,  as  well  as  for  tying.  The 
fibre  is  very  strong,  and  well  resists 
decay.  The  tree  produces  a  nut  with 
a  hard  outer  covering.  It  is  called 
an  ivory  nut,  and  is  made  into  rings, 
Palm-wine  is  also  made  from  the  tree. 
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Nerine  Fothergilli  Major. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  features  of 
a  miiting  of  the  English  Horticultural 
Society  held  last  autumn  was  a  group 
of  this  South  African  Amaryllid,  con- 
tributed by  Messrs.  Veitch  of  Chelsea. 
Each  pot  carried  several  spikes  or 
heads  of  blossoms,  the  number  of  the 
whole  being  about  F50.  All  the 
N. rines  are  very  beautiful,  writes  a 
correspondent  to  "  The  Garden,"  but 
the  dazzling  scarlet  of  this  entitles  it, 
I  think,  to  premier  position.  Other 
points  in  its  favour  being  its  freedom 
of  flowering  and  good  constitution. 
This  particular  form  is  by  botanists 
included  under  the  head  of  curvifolia, 
but  it  is  more  generally  grown  as  N. 


Fothergillii  major.     The  Dictionary 

of  Gardening  "  gives  the  date  of  tms 
introduction  as  I  £88,  so  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a  new  plant.  F'or  all  this, 
it  is  not  often  seen  in  gardens.  Its 
cultural  rem  lirerifente  are  not  exacting, 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  a  few  items 
need  to  be  rigidly  adhered  to.  In  the 
insi  place,  it  resents  being  disturbed 
at  the  roots,  and  flowers  best  when 
several  bulbs  are  closely  packed  to- 
gether. Owing  to  this  the  soil  should 
be  of  a  good,  lasting  nature,  such  as 
will  keep  sweet  for  years.  Good 
fibrous  yellow  loam  and  sand  should 
form  the  staple  portion  of  the  com- 
post. Thorough  drainage,  too,  is 
essential.  Next,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  directly  after  the  flowers 
are  over  the  leaves  are  pushed  up,  and 
the  plant  makes  its  growth  through 
the  winter  and  early  spring,  so  that 
throughout  this  period  a  light  posi- 
tion in  the  greenhouse  must  be  as- 
signed it.  For  the  production  of  a 
liberal  display  of  blossoms  it  is  very 
necessary  that  the  bulbs  have  a  good 
roasting  during  the  summer  when 
dormant.  As  an  illustration  I  may 
refer  to  the  particular  specimens 
shown,  for  during  a  visit  to  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  at  Feltham  on 
August  S  last  I  noted  them  all  stand- 
ing in  a  frame  with  the  lights  on  to 
prevent  any  rain  reaching  them,  yet 
tilted  to  admit  plenty  of  air,  and 
fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Under  these 
conditions,  to  which  tlbey  had  been 
subjected  without  any  water-  for 
about  two  month's,  the  soil  was,  as 
may  be  imagined,  absolutely  parched, 
yet  even  then  two  or  three  of  the 
earliest  spikes  were  beginning  to 
show."  Members  of  this  family  grow 
well  with  us  in  the  open  garden  and 
are,  in  fact,  amongst  the  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  summer  and  autumn  flower- 
ing bulbs. 
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»      Fruit  Notes  » 


—  Reminders.  — 
Prune  fruit  trees,  taking  almonds 
peaches,   and    other    stone  fruits 
first. 

Sow  almonds,  also  stones  of 
peaches,  apricots,  plums,  etc.,  and 
pips  of  apples  and  pears  for  stocks 
for  budding  ;  also  all  kinds  of  nuts 
may  be  sown. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month 
begin  grafting  blight  proof  roots  for 
apple  stocks. 

Clean  all  loose  bark  from  fruit 
trees. 

Commence  planting  apples,  pears, 
almonds,  peaches,  and  all  decidu- 
ous fruit  trees. 

In  suitable  localities,  i.e.,  the 
hills  and  cool  districts,  plant 
gooseberries,  currants,  and  rasp- 
berries. 

Plant  cuttings  of  figs  and  mul- 
berries. 

Do  not  delay  in  spraying  peach 
and  any  other  stone  fruit  trees  for 
gumming  blight  wherever  this  very 
serious  disease  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance. 

When  planting  almonds  do  not 
forget  that  it  is  important  that 
at  least  two  or  three  varieties 
should  be  planted  in  alternate 
rows  or  blocks.  There  are  few  bet- 
ter or  more  profitable  things  for 
break  winds  than  the  almonds,  for 
the  fruit  is  always  saleable.  When 
set  out  as  a  breakwind  the  dis- 
tance apart  need  not  be  more  than 
sixteen  feet  apart  each  way.  If  a 
triple  line  is  to  be  planted  the 
trees  of  the  middle  row  should  be 
set  between  those  of  the  outer 
rows.  When  in  blocks,  plant 
twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  each 
way.  Almond  trees  pay  as  well 
for  shaping  and  pruning  as  do 
choicer  kinds  of  fruit  trees. 

In  buying  young  trees  do  not 
worry  so  much  about  the  top  as 
about  the  roots.  A  good  well- 
grown  head  is,  of  course,  desirable, 
but  good  fibrous  roots  should  be 
considered  essential.  In  planting 
the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  exposure  of  the  roots  to 
sun  and  wind  from  the  time  the 
trees  are  lifted  in  the  nursery  till 
they  are  planted.  Protect  them  in 
all  ways  possible  for  a  good  deal 
of  the  after  .success  of  the  young 
tree  depends  on  the  way  it  is 
handled  at  this  time,  yet  reason- 
able rare  in  this  is  too  often  ne- 
glected, with  the  result  that  the 
tree  receives  a  serious  set  back. 

Few  pi  ante  respond  mote  liber- 
ally to  manures  than  docs  the 
vine.     Vignerons  do  not   adopt  .1 


uniform  practice  but  in  giving  a 
dressing  at  the  rate  of  up  to  two 
cwts.  of  superphosphate  and  one 
cwt.  of  sulphate  of  potash  imme- 
diately after  pruning  and  hoeing, 
or  ploughing  it  in,  with  a  light  ap- 
plication of  nitrate  of  soda  later 
on,  one  can  be  assured  of  satis- 
factory results. 

The  pruning  season  brings  many 
perplexities  to  the  amateur  fruit 
growers.  Take  buds,  for  instance. 
Individually  they  are  insignificant 
things,  yet  are  vastly  important. 
Every  reader  probably  knows  that 
there  are  two  distinct  kinds  which 
each  have  their  special  use.  It  is 
generally,  but  not  always  easy  to 
distinguish  between  them.  The 
round,  somewhat  plump  buds,  may 
produce  fruit.  The  smaller,  point- 
ed buds  will  never  do  so,  their 
mission  being  to  produce  wood 
and  foliage  only. 

Someone  has  said  that  it  is  bet- 
ter not  to  prune  at  all  than  to 
prune  unwisely  ;  it  is,  certainly  bet- 
ter not  to  prune  at  all  than  to 
butcher  the  trees. 

Keep  in  mind  the  type  of  tree 
wanted,  i.e.,  one  not  too  high, 
open  in  the  middle,  with  well 
spread,  evenly  placed  arms,  and  as 
much  young  fruiting  wood  of  mode- 
rate strength  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  as  the  tree  will  safety 
carry. 

In  peaches  which  fruit  on  wood 
of  the  previous  year's  wood,  espe- 
cially with  the  early  varieties,  it 
is  considered  by  some  primers  to 
be  a  good  plan  to  prune  moderate- 
ly at  the  winter  pruning,  taking 
out  old,  useless  and  badly  placed 
wood,  and  any  rank  growing  up- 
right shoots,  but  leaving  the  final 
cutting  till  the  fruit  is  setting. 
With  trees  which  drop  their  buds 
and  are  shy  bearers  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  good  plan. 

Some  primers  go  systematically 
over  a  tree  and  shorten  all  the 
short  twiggy  wood  irrespective  of 
position  or  the  buds  the  wood  is 
carrying.  This  is  probably  about 
the  very  worst  style  of  pruning, 
for  some  varieties  bear  principally 
at  the  end  of  these  growths.  In 
such  cases'  where  a  limb  has,  say, 
ten  to  twenty  laterals,  it  is  best 
to  cut  out,  say,  half  to  a  base  bud, 
that  is  the  one  nearest  to  the 
main  limb  and  leave  the  others 
alone,  selecting  for  this  those 
which  show  the  best  buds.  The 
limb  would,  no  doubt,  look  more 
shapely  if  all  the  laterals  had  been 
I  rimmed,  bul  little  or  not  fruit 
would  have  resulted.  And  what 
one  wants  is  fruit,  not  appearance. 


The  growth  from  the  base  buds 
this  season  will  provide  wood  for 
next  year's  crop. 

To  sum  up  one  might  say  that 
it  is  good  policy  to  treat  the  tree 
as  a  whole  first  and  then  go  over 
each  branch  and  treat  it  individu- 
ally, studying  its  fruiting  possibili- 
ties and  using  the  knife  accord- 
ingly. 

 ®  

The  Bitter  Pit  Question. 

The  great  interest  felt  through- 
out the  Commonwealth  in  the  ori- 
ginal announcement  telegraphed 
from  Melbourne,  that  the  cause  of 
the  disease  known  as  Bitter  Pit, 
had  been  discovered  was  very  much 
modified  when  it  became  known 
that  this  alleged  cause  was  Arsen- 
ate of  Lead.  Naturally  the  first 
Question  which  occurred  to  the  or- 
chardist  of  more  than  a  few  vears' 
experience  was,  How  can  that  be, 
when  Bitter  Pit  was  known  for 
years  before  Arsenate  of  Lead  came 
into  use,  as  a  spray  material?  This 
question  which  embodies  an  ind's- 
putable  fact  completely  disposes  oi 
the  theory  of  Arsenate  of  Lead,  at 
least,  as  a  sole  cause.  So  far  no- 
bodv  appears  to  have  tried  to  an- 
swer it.  A  second  question  would 
be,  How  is  it  that  unspraved  fruit 
and  fruit  from  trees  which  have 
never    been     sprayed,     show  the 
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pitting  at  least  equally  as  badly 
when  grown  under  similar  condi- 
tions ?  This/ if  more  evidence  were 
necessarv,  would  also  appear  to 
settle  the  sole  cause  theory,  unless 
we  assume  some  mysterious  agency 
of  communication  and  infection  (a 
pitted  apple  won  t  infect  its  next 
door  neighbour)  often  across  scores 
of  miles  of  country.  Not  only  so 
but  there  are  many  others  equally 
difficult  of  solution.  As  for  in- 
stance the  varving  degree  in  which 
pit  ting  takes  place  in  different  sea- 
sons and  in  different  varieties  fol- 
lowing the  use  of  the  same  spray, 
at  the  same  streugth,  applied  at 
the  same  time,  etc.  The  case  for 
the  defendant  is  certainly  a  strong 
one. 

It  is  not  a  new  theory,  for  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  disease  as 
generally  understood,  the  orchard- 
ist  of  average  intelligence  first 
looked  for  some  external  cause, 
either  artificial  poison,  as  by 
spraying — indeed  we  recollect  read- 
ing, some  correspondence  on  the  sub- 
ject some  years  ago,  in  which  this 
possibility  was  discussed — or  na- 
tural poison  injected  into  the  fruit 
by  some  unidentified  insect,  but 
both  possibilities  have  long  been 
dismissed  by  practical  orchardists 
as  the  result  of  careful  observation. 

At  the>  same  time  any  pronounce- 
ment by  Dr.  Ewart,  backed  by  our 
own  State  expert  must  command 
respect  and  merits  the  most  care- 
ful consideration  and  painstaking 
investigation.  This  may  well  be 
granted  without  approving  of  the 
extreme  step  taken  in  suspending 
the  proposed  Federal-State  en- 
quiry which,  it  had  been  arranged 
should  be  carried  out  under  Mr. 
McAlpine's  direction. 

We  have  not  vet  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  full  text  of 
Dr.  White's  paper,  read,  and  of 
course  supported,  at  all  events  in 
its  broader  conclusions,  by  Dr. 
Ewart,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Vic- 
torian Royal  Society,  but  judging 
from  summarized  accounts  one 
might  be  justified  in  suggesting  the 
substitution  of  the  word  "  prema- 
ture "  lor  "  preliminary  contribu- 
tion "  with  which,  it  is  only  just 
to  mention,  it  was  prefaced. 

The  only  direct  evidence  of  any 
apparent  value  quoted,  is  the  ob- 
servation made  by  Dr.  Ewart  at 
Box  Hill  in  his  own  orchard,  in 
which  the  trees  were  divided  into 
two  lots — one  being  spraved,  the 
other  not  sprayed — the  result  was 
that  "  whilst  the  majority  of  the 
trees  in  the  sprayed  portion  pro- 
duced a  greater  or  less  number  of 
pitted  apples,  not  a  single  speci- 
men was  forthcoming  from  the  1111- 
sprayed  portion."  This  is  interest- 
ing and  would  be  conclusive — would 
justify  the  finding  of  the  commit- 


tee on  whose  report  the  Federal- 
State  enquiry  has  been  shelved— 
were  it  not  that  the  apparent  con- 
clusion is  contradicted  by  experi- 
ence. 

No  doubt  the  committee  referred 
to,  Dr.  Norris  and  Messrs.  Quiim 
and  Shoobridge  had  evidence  of  a 
more  convincing  character  sub 
mitted  to  them— as  the  suggestijn 
is  made  by  Dr.  White  that  pitted 
apples  should  not  be  eaten,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  arsenic  was 
shown  by  analysis  to  be  present 
m  the  degraded'  matter  beneath  the 
pit— before  they  forwarded  the  fol- 
lowing official  report  to  the,  Acting 
.Minister  and  on  which  he  has  hung 
up  Mr.  McAlpine's  proposed  work 
\\  Inch  reads  thus  : 

An  independent  subsidised  inves- 
tigation by  Mr  McAlpine  or  any- 
one else  may  reasonably  be  post- 
poned for  twelve  months,  because 
(a)  there  is  at  least  prima  facie 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  theory  for- 
mulated by  Dr.  White  and  Profes- 
sor Ewart  :  (b)  in  view  of  the  vital 
importance  in  orchard  work  of  the 
practice  of  spraying  with  poison- 
ous compounds  for  Codlin  moth,  it 
is  most  advisable  that  the  point 
now  raised  for  the  first  time  be 
cleared  up  without  delay,  in  order 
that  any  possible  necessary  modifi- 
cations of  the  practice  may  be  for- 
mulated ;  (c)  the  theory  if  true  can 
be  readily  proved  experimentally; 
(d)  if  false  it  can  be  disproved  in 
a  single  apple  in  each  State  at 
slight  expense;  (e)  supposed  predis- 
posing factors  in  the  causation  of 
the  disease  such  as  variety  of 
apple,  times  of  spraying,  weather 
conditions,  etc.,  can  be  investigated 
in  the  same  season  ;  (f)  that  ideas 
which  suggest  themselves  (as  the 
outcome  of  the  theory)  as  to  the 
means  of  preventing  or  minimising 
the  disease  can  readily 'be  tested  at 
the  same  time  ;  (g)  that  Dr.  White 
and  Professor  Ewart  having  .  al- 
ready been  carrying  out  their  re- 
search on  scientific  lines  for  nine 
months  or  more,  in  the  course  of 
which  they  have  discovered  what 
appears  to  be  the  precise  nature  of 
the  disease,  may  reasonably  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  of  proving 
the  correctness  or  otherwise  of 
their  theory  ;  (h)  that  if  the  theory 
is  announced  at  this  juncture  an 
opportunity  will  be  afforded 
growers  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
of  testing  the  theory  straightway 
and  thus  possibly  it  may  be  estab- 
lished or  disproved  before  the  next 
Australian  apple  season. 

Thev  also  suggest  that  Drs. 
White  and  Ewart  continue  their 
work— next  season — on  Federal  ac- 
count. This  is  as  it  should  be  and 
is  a  course  which  will  meet  \\  itli 
the  approval  of  every  orchardist, 
for  no  possible,  means,  however  dis- 


puted, of  getting  at  the  truth 
should  want  for  the  fullest  sup- 
port. But  whv  next  season  ?  If 
poison  will  penetrate  the  half-de- 
veloped apple  it  ought  surely  to  do 
so  at  a  later  stage  and  there  are 
thousands  of  bushels  still  unpicked. 
In  any  case  experiment  now  should 
at  least  be  some  guide  as  to  pos- 
sibilities and  might  be  expected,  to 
further  justify  or  discredit  ])r. 
Tudor's  action. 

What  orchardists  will  very  just- 
ly complain  of  is  that  on  the  in- 
sufficient evidence  made  public,  the 
long  delayed  Federal-State  in/esti- 
gation,  by  the  acknowledged  leader 
in  plant  pathology  in  the  Common- 
wealth, should  be  postponed  for  the 
sake  of  proving  or  disproving  the 
soundness  of  a  theory  which  at 
best  can  be  of  but  secondary  im- 
portance, viz.,  whether  under  cer- 
tain conditions  at  present  un- 
known, the  application  of  Arsenate 
of  Leadj  acts  as  an  exciting  or  con- 
tributing cause  in  the  Bitter  Pit 
disease,  which  is  the  utmost  that 
the  present  investigators  can,  or 
indeed,  apparently,  wish  to  claim 
for  their  discovery.  Assuming  the 
presence  of  arsenic  in  the  fruit  and 
in  view  of  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  one  might 
well  ask,  Is  it  any  more  .reasons  ole 
to  conclude  that  the  pit  is  there  be- 
cause of  the  arsenic,  than  to  say 
that  the  arsenic  penetrated  the 
fruit  because  of  a  "  fault  "  in  the 
skin  of  the  fruit  occasioned  by 
some  action  of  sap  maturation  and 
flow,  following  on  the  artificial 
treatment  of  trees  in  the  applica- 
tion of  manures  and  in  pruning, 
which  "  fault  "  would  in  any  case 
have  been  followed  by  pitting  ? 

The  increase  of  pit  since  the  use 
of  arsenate  of  lead,  quoted  by  sup- 
porters of  the  theory,  supposing 
such  increase  to  be  a  fact,  is 
probably  simply  a  result  of  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of 
trees  of  bearing  age  and  of  the 
greater  extent  to  which  heavy 
manuring,  hard  pruning,  and  deep 
cultivation  is  now  practiced. 

To  sum  up.  Orchardists  want  to 
get  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and 
in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
foremost  fruitgrowers  of  Australia, 
that  is  to  be  found  at  the  root  of 
theiltree  and  it  is  indeed  deplorable 
that  so  promising  an  arrangement 
as  that  agreed  to  between  the  Com- 
monwealth and  vState  Governments 
should  be  allowed  to  lapse  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  "emphatic" 
protest  in  which  the  Victorian  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  has  voiced  the 
unanimous  wish  of  fruitgrowers, 
will  bear  speedy  results.  At  present 
the  verdict  of  the  fruitgrowing 
world  as  to  arsenate  of  lead  is, 
"  Not  guilty,  my  Lord." 
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ALBERT  O.  PIKE, 

(Late  G-AMEAl)  BROTHERS.) 

dairville  Nursery,  Hectorville. 


All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  for  sale,  Citrus  trees,  Lemons  and  Oranges  a  special- 
ity.     Send  for   illustrated  catalogue. 

Telegraphic  Address— Pike,  Hectorville,  Payneham.  Telephone — Central  2"6e. 


Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Vines,  &c. 


Largest  Stock  in 


INSPECTION  INVITED. 

State.       All  grown  on  new  ground,  being  healthy 
and  free   from   insect  Pests. 
CATALOGUES  FREE    BY    POST.  'Phone— Henley  Beach,  36. 


TT  W  HOP  A  ft  Findon  Nursery, 

■EX.  YV  .  WrAO,  LOCKLEYS,  S.A 

BRITTEN'S  REGISTERED  DENTISTRY. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  ON  EASY  WEEKLY  PAYMENTS. 
Painless  Extractions  One  Shilling.   Gold  Fillings.        Crown  and  Bridge 
work.         Only  Address— 

20,  CURRIE  STREET  (Opposite  Savings  Bank). 

Open  Saturday  Evenings  7  to  9  p.m.  Daily,  9  to  5.30.     Saturday,  9  to  1. 


E.  F.  HOOPER  6r*  SONS 

VENETIAN   BLIND  MANUFACTURERS. 

2  2,  Ptslteney  Street,  Adelaide, 

PIANOS— Agents  for  Rheinberg,  Sohne  and   Schwechten,   Berlin.       At  the 
CHEAPEST  price  in  the  City.  Cash  or  Terms. 

THE    W  A  li  IYI JEI      S  '  AUKIMC;Y. 

T.  L.  GEPP,  Proprietor. 
FOR  SALE.— Most  substantially  built  house  of  10  rooms  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  tower,  billiard  room  with  full  size  Alcock  table,  stables, 
coachhouse,  fowl  yard.  Excellent  croquet  or  tennis  lawn.  Land  73  ft. 
6  in.  x  24S  ft.  A  in.  Situated  on  Esplanade  GLENELG  close  to  train. 
Magnificent  views.      £3  000.      Easy    terms  if  required. 

Many  other  houses  of  all  sizes. 
COLONIAL    MUTUAL    CHAMBERS,  KING    WILLIAM    ST.,  ADELAIDE 


E.  C.  PHILLIPS  &  CO., 

261,   RUN  DUE  STREET  EAST,  ADELAIDE. 
GENERAL  FURNISHERS  AND  UPHOLSTERS. 
New   and   Secondhand    Furniture   Dealers.     Old  .suites  of  Furniture  recovered 
like  new.     Upholstering  and  Repairing  a     Speciality.      A     Trial  Solicited. 


C  O.  SHEPPRD    <Sc  CO. 

If  you  wish  to  sell  or  purchase  SOUSE,  GARDEN,  or  FARM  property 
consult  us,  and  we  will  givo  you  our    besl  advice.     \d  business  no  charge. 

C.  G.  BHKPPABQ  ft  CO.,    -'0.  CURRIE  STREET. 
TVl«phone  3370.  Opp.  Savings  Bank. 


The  Iris  and  Its  Culture. 

The  iris,  or  as  sometimes  known 
the  fleur  de  lis,  rainbow  llower, 
or  poor  man's  orchid,  etc.,  has 
more  than  170  described  pure 
species,  somewhat  more  than  130 
species  are  grown  by  English 
iris  fanciers  among  which,  how- 
ever, a  portion  fail  to  combine 
sufficient  distinction,  beauty,  or 
ease  of  culture  to  warrant  their 
extended  use. 

The  question  of  the  best  species, 
their  peculiar  requirements,  if  anv, 
their  ornamental  and  color  effect, 
their  better  varieties  and  season 
of  bloom  are  matters  of  interest, 
because  there  is  much  of  neglected 
beauty  in  the  class  from  lack  of 
this  knowledge  and  danger  of  dis- 
disappointment  from  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  limitations  in  color 
range.  It  is  possible,  too,  to 
very  materially  extend  the  period 
of  bloom  as  compared  with  the 
usual  results  attained. 

Such  irises  as  figure  in  horticul- 
tural uses  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  of  bulbous  nature 
and  those  with  rhizomes,  the  lat- 
ter varying  in  this  character  from 
the  conspicuous  surface  rhizomes 
of  the  very  familiar  German  iris  to 
very  narrow,  inconspicuous,  subr 
terraneous  types  of  rhizomes  in 
which  the  roots  are  the  more  con- 
spicuous. 

The  bulbous  irises  are  most 
familiarly  known  by  the  English 
and  Spanish  types,  both  of  which 
have  been  very  greatly  improved 
by  selection.  The  English  iris 
(Iris  xiphioides),  growing  to  a 
height  of  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two 
feet,  bears  two  to  three  flowers  to 
a  stalk  and  varies  in  color  from 
the  purest  white  form  through 
shades  of  lavender, 
pie.  Many,  too, 
striped,  flaked  and 
shades  of  richer  cc 
general  tone  of  the 
Spanish  iris  (Iris 
taller  and  more  co 


bli 


nd  pur- 
are  shqwily 
blotched  with 
dors    than  the 
flowers.  The 
Ziphium)  has 
nspicuous  stan- 


the  mark- 
defined  on 
case  with 
ssibly  the 
:ction  has 
I    with  the 


(l.i ids  than  the  last  an 
ings  are  more  clearlv 
the  falls  than  is  the 
the  English  iris  ;  p 
improvement  by  se 
covered  a  longer  perk 
Spanish  iris.  The  flowers  are 
richly  colored  in  bronze,  vellow, 
orange,  blue,  and  white,  with  beau- 
tiful markings. 

Both  English  and  Spanish  iris 
are  of  easy  garden  culture,  the 
English  iris  requiring  the  greater 
moisture  of  the  two,  the  bulbs 
being  planted  at  g  depth  of  from 
three  to  five  inches  while  a  mulch 
is  an  advantage. 

The  dwarf  bulbous  species  are 
most  familiarly  represented  by  the 
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Iris  reticulata,  a  native  of  Pales- 
tine, Varying  somewhat  in  type 
but  gorgeous  in  coloring  with  its' 
brilliant  shadings  of  purple  and 
gold,  and  of  a  delicious  violet 
fragrance,  These,  with  the  Pea- 
cock Iris,  another  dwarf,  are  very 
useful  for  rockeries,  bordering,  or 
thev  may  be  used  Very  advantage 
ouslv  in  masses. 

Of  rhizomatous  irises  the  most 
important  classes  is  that  of  the 
Onocyclus  group,  generally  known 
as  Cushion  irises.  The  most  fami- 
liar species  is  the  Mourning  iris 
or  Iris  susiana.  All  have  very 
broad  petals,  and  among  them  are 
the  most  remarkable  forms  in 
coloring.  Many  of  the  flowers  are 
most  delicately  veined  and  reticu- 
lated, generally  with  a  darker 
color  on  a  light  background.  They 
are  from  Persia,  Armenia,  and 
Afghanistan  and  naturally  require 
hard  sun  baking  after  their  short 
blooming  season.  The  wonderfully 
full  flowers  with  their  peculiar 
markings  make  them  particularly 
interesting  and  tantalizing,  for 
thev  are  the  least  easy  of  all  the 
irises  to  grow. 

The  surface  rhizomed  form-,  gre 
more  popularly  known  as  l5t?rtuon 
though  the  true  Iris  Germanica  is 
but  one  of  many  species,  including 
dwarf  forms,  possessing  great 
merit  in  their  range  of  bloom  and 
the  earliness  of  flowering  period. 
The  gem  among  dwarf  irises,  how- 
ever, is  the  crested  Iris  cristata, 
onlv  growing  about  six  inches 
high  with  Hght  green  foliage. 
It  forms  a  carpet  of  verdure  and 
bears  freely  light  blue  flowers 
blotched  with  golden  yellow. 

For  perfect  hardihood,  freedom 
of  bloom,  and  range  of  color  we 
can,  however,  with  the  dwarf  and 
taller  growing  German  irises  feel 
quite  independent  of  the  more  dif- 
ficult forms.  The  German  iris,  as 
popularly  known,  varies  in  growth 
in  the  varied  forms  from  fifteen  to 
forty  inches,  and  bv  a  careful  se- 
lection of  kinds  it  is  possible  to 
keep  up  a  succession  of  flowers 
for  several  months. 

The  crowning  beauty  of  all  Ger- 
man irises  is  traceable  to  the 
blood  of  Iris  pallida,  the  broadest 
leaved  of  all,  with  sword-like  foli- 
age often  attaining  a  height  of 
two  and  one-half  feet  and  an  inch 
and  a  half  across  the  blade.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  long  stems 
well  above  the  foliage,  altogether 
producing  a  most  charming  effect. 
The  variety  Dalmatica  sometimes 
known  as  Princess  Beatrice,  is  the 
finest,  with  immense  flowers  of  a 
rich  lavender  blue  and  with  a 
charming  though  subtle  fragrance. 
Delicata  is  of  weaker  growth,  with 
falls  lavender.  shading  to  white 
and  French-gray  standards. 


All  of  these  irises  with  surface 
rhizomes  are  of  the  easiest  culti- 
vation, thriving  in  ordinary  gar- 
den soils,  requiring  subdivision  and 
replanting  in  re-enriched  soils  as 
their  clumps  become  large  or  the 
soil  becomes  exhausted.  This  re- 
planting should  be  done  as  soon  as 
the  foliage  shows  signs  of  ripening. 
In  planting  it  is  better  not  to  sink 
the  rhizomes  over  an  inch  below 
the  surface  unless  the  situation  is 
naturally  a  very  dry  one.  As  the 
plants  become  established  the 
rhizome  soon  assumes  its  proper 
elevation. 

The  Jacob's  Sword  (Iris  Pseuda- 
corus)  occupies  an  intermediate  po- 
sition. It  is  a  beautiful  plant 
to  associate  with  water  and  yet 
will  thrive  admirably  in  ordinary 
garden  soils  ;  with  ample  dark- 
green  foliage  it  makes  a  vigorous 
and  healthy  clump  and  bears 
abundantly  of  rich  golden  yellow 
flowers  with  a  conspicuous  orange 
zone  on  the  base  of  the  falls.  Two 
types  are  common,  one  with  nar- 
rower petals  than  the  other.  The 
Gladwin,  or  Roast-Beef  plant  (Iris 
foetidissima),  while  pale  blue  in 
its  variety  citrina  is  of  a  clear 
yellow,  but  the  main  interest  in 
this  centres  in  the  ornamental  ef- 
fect of  the  bursting  seed  pods 
within  which  the  fleshy  bright 
orange  colored  seeds  show  to  ad- 
vantage. 

Those  irises  with  so-called  tufted 
roots  are  represented  familiarly  by 
the  Siberian  and  Japanese  classes. 
The  Siberian  has  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct forms  of  which  the  type  is  a 
tall  leafy  plant  four  to  five  feet 
high  with  many  flowering  stems 
bearing  from  three  to  five  lowers 
to  a  stem,  and  with  dark  blue 
coloring  marked  with  white  pen- 
cillings.  The  two  most  useful 
forms,  however,  are  the  pure  white 
variety  which  grows  about  two 
feet  high,  bearing  purest  white 
flowers  in  small  clusters,  an  ad- 
mirable plant  for  any  flower  bed, 
and  the  variety  orientalis,  with 
broader,  shorter  foliage  growing 
to  a  height  of  eighteen  inches  and 
bearing  with  wonderful  profusion 
flowers  of  the  richest  blue  with 
faint  throat  markings.  There  is 
no  better  true  blue  in  the  iris 
family  than  this.  It,  too,  is  one 
of  the  few  irises  which  will  bloom 
a  second  time,  though  sparingly  it 
is  true,  by  cutting  down  after  the 
flowering  period.  This  can  hardly 
be  recommended,  however,  No  iris 
reproduces  itself  any  faster  than 
this.  It  quickly  forms  broad 
colonies  and  necessarily  requires 
division  and  transplanting. 

Japanese  irises  comprise,  per- 
haps, the  best  of  the  family  ;  they 
are  much  misunderstood  and  re- 
quire more  judgment  in  their  cul- 


tivation than  do  German  irises. 
But  it  is,  however,  quite  a  false 
impression  that  the  Japanese  plant 
them  where  they  are  subject  to 
excesses  of  moisture  in  winter. 
During  this  period  the  Japanese 
iris  fields  arc  drained.  All  Japanese 
irises  are  seemingly  improved  and 
selected  varieties,  rather  than  hy- 
brids. Their  range  of  color  is  a 
very  ample  one,  from  white  to  a 
purple-black. 

—  Discussion.  — 
The  English  and  Japanese 
(Kempferi)  prefer  a  slightly  shaded 
position  and  thrive  best  in  more 
moist  positions  than  the  others 
which  revel  in  full  sunshine. 


E.  A.  LASSCOCK 

LOCKLEYS  NURSERY. 
LOCKLEYS. 

Roses  of  best  sorts  of  strong  growth, 

hardy,  and  true  to  name. 
Fruit  trees  and  vines,  any  quantity  at 

reasonable  prices. 
Fledge  plants  and  all  general  nursery 
lines. 

Send  for  general  catalogue,  post  free. 
Telephone   No.    34,   Ilenley  Beach. 


/55\ HEW  ■  ■ 

/Ml  Zealand 

W^ml lnsurance  ■  • 
t^m^  ■  -  Company, 

TO  STOCK  OWNERS. 

This  well-known  COLONIAL  OFFICE 
is  now  issuing. 
LIVE  STOCK  POLICIES, 
with  most  lenient  conditions,  special- 
ly prepared  to  meet  local  requirements 
covering 

DEATH    FROM    FIRE,  NATURAL 
CAUSES,  AND  ACCIDENT. 
Foaling  Risks  a  Specialty. 
FOR    RATES    AND  PARTICULARS 

APPLY  TO  THE  LOCAL  AGENT. 
(N.B.— The  well-known  '  Maori  Head  ' 
Agency  plate  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
chief  centres),  or  THE  MANAGER, 
112  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 
Claims  paid  exceed  £7,500,000. 
Departments  —  FIRE,  MARINE, 
ACCIDENT,    EMPLOYERS'  INDEM 
MTV,      PLATEGLASS,  FIDELITY 
GUARANTEE,  ADMINISTRATION 
BONDS,  BURGLARY,  LIVE  STOCK. 
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The  following'  paper  read  before  the 
Wisconsin  State  Horticultural  Society 
sets  out  so  clearly  the  principles 
governing  the  practice  of  pruning  that 
its  careful  study  will  be  helpful  to 
anyone  interested  in  fruit  growincr 

Pruning  is  the  removal  of  a  part  of 
a  plant,  in  order  that  the  remainder 
may  better  serve  our  purpose. — Goff  in 
Principles  of  Plant  Culture. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  gardener  to 
assist  nature.  In  every  neglected  tree 
top  may  be  found  evidence  of  pruning^ 
rudimentary  branches  that  have  failed 
to  develop  for  lack  of  air  and  sun- 
light ;  branches  broken  by  wind  or 
affected  by  disease  and  removed  by 
the  processes  of  decay.  This  is  natural 
pruning.  The  skilled  gardener  antici- 
pates "these  |  contingencies  by  careful 
and  regular  pruning. 

In  order  to  prune  intelligently  it  is 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
principles  of  plant  growth.  A  brief 
outline  of  some  of  these  follow  : 

—  How  Plants  Feed.  — 
The  food  of  plants  is  derived  in  part 
from  the  soil.  This  crude  (undigested) 
material  is  taken  up  by  the  roots  and 
conveyed  through  the  >  outer  wood 
layers  to  the  leaves,  where  by  action 
of  the  sunlight  it  is  changed  (digested) 
and  distributed  to  bud,  branch  and 
root  to  be  used  in  growth  or  stored 
as  reserve. 

It  follows  from  this  that  the  re- 
moval of  any  large  part  of  the  leaves, 

—  pruning  in  summer,  >—  deprives  the 
plant  of  its  power  to  assimilate  food, 

—  checks  wood  growth.  In  like  man- 
ner the  removal  of  roots,  at  anv 
season,  checks  wood  gfrowth  by  depriv- 
ing the  plant  of  the  power  to  appro- 
priate food. 

—  Balance  Between  Boot  and 
Branch.  — 

Under  normal  —  undisturbed  —  condi- 
tions a  balance  exists  in  a  tree  or 
plant  between  roots  and  top,  i.e.,  a 
certain  number  of  roots  for  a  certain 
number  of  buds  and  branches. 

The  removal  of  one  without  disturb- 
ing the  other  upsets  the  balance.  If 
one-fourth  of  the  branches  of  a  tree 
are  removed  during  the  dormant 
period     when    feeding     time,  spring. 


comes1  again  the  roots  send  up  food 
for  all.  The  result  is  'greatly  in- 
creased wood  growth,  the  revival  of 
dormant  buds  and  in  some  cases 
growt<h  of  sap-sprouts.  Conversely 
root-pruning  without  a  correspond- 
ing removal  of  branches  causes  a 
check  to  wood  growth. 

—  Length  of  Growing  Season.  — 
Orchard  trees  in  general  grow, 
in  length  of  shoots,  but  little  after 
midsummer.  Growth  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  wood  maturity,  the  ripenin ■>■ 
'of  fruit,  and  the  development  of  fruit 
buds  for  the  following  season. 

From  these  facts  the  conclusion  mav 
be  drawn  that  pruning  during  the 
dormant  season  induces  wood  growth 
and  oruning  in  summer,  i.e.,  pinching 
shoots1  early  in  summer  to  check  wood 
growth,  or  removing  branches  later  in 
summer  induces  fruit  bearing. 

—  Checking  Growth  Induces1  Fruit 
Bearing.  — 

Any  practice  which  serves  to  check 
growth,  if  it  does  not  interfere  with 
the  health  of  the  plants,  will  induce 
fruit-bearing.  While  this  principle 
may  not  be  as  readily  demonstrated 
as  the  others,  it  is  yet  a  matter  of 
common  observation. 

—  Buds.  — 

Two  kinds  of  buds  may  be  observed 
on  orchard  trees  during  the  leafless 
season,  leafJbuds  and  flower  or  fruit- 
buds.  These  may  usually  be  distin- 
guished by  a  difference  in  size  and 
position,  the  leafJbuds,  those  which  in 
spring  will  produce  only  leaves,  being 
smaller  than  the  fruit-buds  and  lying 
closer  to  the  branch. 

In  the  apple  and  pear  the  fruit 
buds  are  borne  on  spurs,  i.e.,  short 
and  thickened  branches. 

—  How  Wounds  Heal.  — 
The  stems  of  fruit  trees  consist  of, 
(a)  the  bark,  (b)  the  cambium  layer 
or  sap  carrier,  (c)  a  layer  of  softer 
sap-wood,  and  (d)  a  central  cylinder 
or  heart-wood.  The  heart  wood  never 
heals.  When  a  branch  is  properly  cut 
in  pruning  the  wound  is  covered  with 
a  cushion  or  layer  of  woody  material 
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called  callus.  This  callus*  is  composed 
of  food  material  prepared  in  the  leaves 
above  or  beyond  the  cut. 

It  follows  then  that  no  callus  can 
be  formed  and  no  healing  take  place 
unless  there  are  leaves  beyond  the  cut 
to  prepare  food.  Stubs  therefore 
never  heal. 

—  In  Pruning  Cut  Close  to  the  Trunk 
and  Parallel  with  it.  — 
At  the  base  of  every  branch  will  be 
found  a  bulge  or  swelling.  In  prun- 
ing the  cut  should  be  made  so  as  to 
remove  this  or  a  stub  will  result. 

—  Dressing  for  Wounds.  — 

As  the  heart  wood  never  heals  and 
remains  always  moist  it  is  essential 
to  cover  all  iarge  wounds  as  soon  as 
made  with  some  material  which  will 
prevent  the  entrance  of  germs  which 
cause  disease  and  decay  until  the 
callus  cushion  or  healing  tissue  covers 
the  wound.  For  this  purpose  graft- 
ing-wax  is  a  most  excellent  material. 
If  this  is  not  available  lead  and  oil 
paint  affords  an  excellent  substitute. 
Wounds  under  one  inch  in  diameter 
will  usually  heal  in  one  season  with- 
out treatment  ;  all  larger  than  this 
should  have  a  thoroug-h  dressing  of 
wax  or  paint. 

—  Specific  Directions.  — 

It  is  difficult  to  give  definite  direc- 
tion- for  pruning  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  follow  such  directions,  as 
every  tree  and  plant  possess  a  certain 
indn  ideality  which  must  be  considered 

.  The  orohardist's  beginning  in  prun- 
ing comes  when  the  trees  are  planted. 
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Berforv  the  tree  was  removed  from  t he 
nursery  rtUN  >l  had  sufficient  roots  to 
supply  all  of  its  buds  with  water. 
When  the  tree  was  duir  most  of  the 
roots  were  removed  without  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  of  the  buds,  thiu 
disturbing  the  normal  balance.  As 
soon  ;\s  warm  weather  comes  after 
planting  everv  healthy  bud  will  push 
Ottt  and  call  for  water  to  feed  its 
uew.born  leaves.  As  many  of  the 
roots  which  formerly  ■upplied  these 
buds  have  been  torn  away  by  the  tree 
digger  and  the  remainder  have  not 
yet  begun  work  the  reserve  supplv  of 
food  and  water  stored  in  trunk  and 
branch  the  previous  season  must  be 
used  ;  if  this  is  exhausted  before-  new 
roots  can  1h-  developed  the  tree  will 
perish. 

We  must  then  reduce  these  water 
pumps  or  buds  to  correspond  to  the 
reduced  root-system.  The  drier  the 
ground  and  the  weather  the  more  we 
should  cut  off. 

—  The  Formative  Period.  — 

Pruning  at  planting  time  involves 
more  than  the  shortening  of  branches. 
Whether  th,>  future  tree  shall  be  high 
headed  or  low  headed,  o|>en  center  or 
with  a  central  axis  depends  in  a  lar<re 
measure  on  the  pruning  the  first  sea- 
son. Trees  headed  IS  to  $1  inches 
from  the  ground  are  to  be  preferred. 

Nursery  grown  trees  are  often 
headed  higher  than  this,  but  nursery- 
men, like  other  producers,  are  willing 
and  anxious  to  provide  what  the 
market  demands. 

In  pruning  the  newly-set  tree  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  frame- 
work on  which  the  branch  system  is 
built  is  determined  at  this  time.  Aim 
to  leave  the  main  branches,  the  "scaf- 
fold "  limbs,  spirally  about  the  stem 
rather  than  opposite.  IT  a  ving  lower  op- 
posite branches  in  fruit  trees  is  a 
had  form  that  may  split  down  later 
and  ruin  the  tree. 

Pruning  the  second  and  succeeding 
years  will  consist  mainly  in  removing 
crossing  and  interfering  branches  and 
correcting  as  far  as  possible  the  faults 
of  the  tree  that  it  mav  approach  the 
ideal  of  the  slower.  Tn  from  two  to 
five  years  from  planting,  according  to 
the  species,  the  tree  will  have  assumed 
the  bearing  habit  and  less  pruning 
trees  will  usually  bear  a  surplus  of 
ever,  to  entirely  neglect  the  tree  in 
respect  to  pruning.  Regular,  annual 
pruning  insures  stability,  while  if 
pruning  is  neglected  for  three  or  four 
years  followed  by  heavy  pmnin<r  the 
balance  of  root  and  top  growth  is 
disturbed,  resulting  in  an  increased 
wood  growth  at  the  expense  of  fruit. 

—  Renovating  Neglected  Trees.  — 
In  pruning  such  trees  the  main  ef- 
fort must  be  directed  to  thinning  the 
branches.  The  tops  of  neglected  fruit 
tBees  will  usually  bear  a  surplus  of 
branches  a3  well  as  stubs  and  broken 
branches.  The  removal  of  these  will 
be  followed  by  a  heavy  growth  of 
wood,  a  portion  of  which  must  be 
removed  the  following  year,  but  if  to 
pruning  is  added  tillage  and  enrich- 
ment of  the  soil  the  tree  will  soon 
settle  down  to  fruit  bearing. 


—  Season  for  Pruning.  — 
"  The  conclusion,  — i  and  my  general 
opinion,  —  in  respect  to  season  of 
pruning,  so  far  as  the  healing  of 
wounds  is  concerned,  is  this  :  The  ideal 
time  is  in  the  spring,  before  grow  th 
begins  .  .  .  but  more  depends  on  the 
position  of  the  wound  in  the  tree  and 
the  length  of  stub  than  on  the  time 
of  year."— L.  H,  Bailey  in  the  Prun- 
ing Book. 

—  Summer  Pruning.  — 
Theoretically  vre  may .  check  wood 
gidw  tli  and  induce  formation  of  flower 
buds  in  fruit  trees  by  pinching  or 
cutting  back  the  more  vigorous  shoots 
during  the  growing  season,  buti  in 
practice  it  is  rarely  that  these  objects 
are  attained.  If  the  tips  of  the 
branches  are  removed  too  early  in  the 
season  the  buds  immediately  back  of 
the  cut  will  push  out  into  secondary 
branches,  resulting  in  an  increased 
rather  than  a  lessened  production  of 
wood.  If  pinching  is  delayed  until 
the  active  growth  has  ceased  for  the 
season  no  check  to  grow  th  will  result. 

"  The  greatest  success  will  attend 
this  process  if  the  pinching  takes 
place  just  at  the  period  when  the  buds 
have  still  sufficient  time  to  swell  up 
and  become  stored  with  food  material, 
but  when  the  supply  of  water  begins 
to  diminish,  so  that  the  upper  buds 
do  not,  grow  out  into  long  latterals." 

"  To  prevent  disappointment,  we 
state  emphatically,  as  the  practice  is 
very  common,  that  no  fixed  rule  can 
be  laid  down  for  the  commencement 
of  summer. pruning.  Trees  may  even 
be  pinched  to  death.  The  favorable 
time  for  this  operation  depends  upon 
the  climate,  the  soil,  the  variety,  and 
even  upon  the  individual  characteris- 
tics of  the  plant.  The  cultivator  must 
himself  judge  whether  the  shoots 
have  reached  such  a  stage  of  matur- 
ity that  an  elongation  of  the  upper- 
most buds  will  not  take  place." — Sor- 
atirer  in  The  Physiology  of  Plants. 
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Pruning  after  midsummer,  when 
active  growth  has  ceased,  approaches 
in  its  effect  on  the  tree,  pruning  during 
the  winter  and  early  spring. 

 s  

Washing  Soda  for  Scale. 

A  correspondent  writes  : — "  You  will 
perhaps  remember  that  you  recom- 
mended me  to  try  washing  soda  as  a 
simple  and  easily  applied  cure  for 
scale  on  two  or  three  lemon  trees  of 
mine  which  were  badly  affected.  I 
noticed  a  paragraph  in  my  daily  paper 
the  other  morning  which  stated  that 
this  remedy  had  been  tested  without 
result.  All  I  can  say  is  that  it 
cleared  my  trees  which  are  now  clean 
and  healthy,  and  I  consider  it  an 
excellent  idea."  Our  friend  should 
remember  that  it  is  unwise  to  assume 
a  general  conclusion  from  an  isolated 
individual  case  in  which  quite  possibly 
unknown  indirect  causes  operated  to 
bring  about  the  results  which  are  at- 
tributed, as  in  this  case,  to  secondary 
or  quite  unimportant  factors.  We 
noticed  the  washing  soda  idea  in,  we 
believe,  an  American  exchange  and 
passed  it  on,  for  trial  by  owners  of 
a  few  trees  who  like  our  correspon- 
dent had  neither  the  interest  or  means 
to  use  one  of  the  recognised  sprays  ot- 
to fumigate.  The  matter  is  now 
being  tested  by  the  New  South  Wales 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  we 
believe  in  Viotoria.  Hitherto  the 
.results  have  been  reported  as  negative. 
No  doubt  a  final  reuort  will  be  made 
in  due  course. 
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Bees  and  Fruit  Production. 


Tn  a  recent  report  the  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  London  remarks—"  As  I 
know  a  good  deal  has  been  said  in 
South  Australia  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  all  fruitgrowers  also  cul- 
tivating the  bee  industry,  I  would  like 
to  point  out  for  the  benefit  of  fruit- 
growers in  South  Australia  that  con- 
siderable experiments  were  carried  out 
in  England  last  year  in  this  regard, 
with  the  result  that  it  is  now  con- 
sidered that  bees  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  safe  setting  of  fruit.  One 
of  the  experiments  adopted  -was  to 
cover  over  several  gooseberrv  bushes 
with  a  line  net  when  they  were  in 
flower,  thus  preventing  the  bees  from 
approaching  them.  While  other  bushes 
in  the  same  garden  that  were  not  so 
covered  had  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  the 
fruit  on  the  bushes  which  were  pro- 
tected from  the  bees,  with  very  feu 
exceptions,  came  off." 

The  experiments  to  which  Mr. 
Norton  refers  are  fully  reported  in  a 
late  issue  of  the  Journal  ol  the 
(British)  Board  of  Agriculture  and  are 
of  considerable  interest  to  fruit 
growers.  We  make  the  following 
extracts  from  the  article  in  question 
"  Ait  inn  of  Bees  in  Pollination"  by 
W.  B.  Little,  Instructor  of  Horti- 
culture. The  writer  considers  that  the 
experiments  conclusively  show  that 
hive  bees  are  necessary  to  ensure  the 
distribution  of  pollen,  and  further 
that  these  tests  confirm  the  American 
tests  conducted  during  the  previous 
year.  Mr.  Little  goes  on  to  say  that 
"  the  trees  experimented  upon  were 
apples,  black  and  red  currants  and 
gooseberries.  The  method  adopted  in 
the  case  of  the  currants  and  goose- 
berries was  to  select  an  averaged 
sized  bush  before  the  flowers  had 
expanded,  and  to  place  around  it  four 
posts  driven  into  the  ground.  To 
these  posts  wire  neeting  was  attached 
enveloping  the  bush,  and  this  was 
then  covered  with  white  muslin,  to 
prevent  the  entrance  of  all  large 
insects.  This  remained  over  the  bush 
for  about  three  weeks.  After  the 
netting  was  taken  off  it  was  found 
that  some  undeveloped  berries  still 
adhered  to  the  branches,  but  these 
soon  afterwards  dropped  off,  and  even- 
tually there  was  not  a  berry  left  on 
the  bush."  The  writer  then  states 
that  this  bush  was  afterwards  denuded 
of  its  leaves  by  an  attack  of  sawfly 
caterpillars  and  the  tips  of  the  shoots 
were  injured  by  aphis,  but  whether 
any  special  liability  to  attack  was 
supposed  to  have  been  induced  by  the 
covering  is  not.  stated  and  in  any 
case  any  secondary  results  would  not 
be  material  to  the  purpose  of  the 
experiment.  This  curstion  is,  however, 
referred  to  in  another  paragraph. 
Continuing  his  report  the  author 
ti  thai  "  the  remainder  of  the 
[Gooseberry  bushes  grown  in  adjoining 
rows  to  which  bees  had  free  access 
carried  an  airyundonce  of  fruit,  and 
were  generally  healthy." 

"Plant*  of  rjwo  varieties  of  currant 
were  protected  from  the  visits  of 
insecf/fl  in  the  <ame  way.  No  fruit 
developed  on   these  bushes,  and  as  a 


result  they  made  excessive  growth, 
both  as  regards  foliage  and  shoots. 
The  remainder  of  the  red  and  white 
currants  which  wire  unprotected  were 
laden  with  fruit." 

"  In  the  experiment  with  apple 
trees,  varieties  were  chosen  which  were 
likely  to  carry  a  good  crop,  and  one 
branch  was  covered  with  muslin  before 
the  flowers  opened,  the  others  being 
left  exposed.  In  each  case  the  covered 
branch  bore  no  fruit,  while  the  re- 
mainder of  the  branches  carried  a 
good  crop." 

"  It  was  anticipated  that  some 
persons  might  be  inclined  to  attribute 
the  non-setting  or  non-development  of 
fruit  to  the  exclusion  of  sun  and  air 
by  covering  with  muslin.  It  was, 
therefore,  decided  to  cover  a  branch 
after  the  flowers  had  been  open  for  a 
few  days,  and  had  thus  had  an  op- 
portunity of  being  pollinated.  Before 
the  petals  had  fallen  one  branch  of  an 
apple  tree  was  covered  with  muslin  in 
this  way  ;  the  muslin  was  not  inter- 
fered with  until  it  was  removed.  It 
was  then  found  that  six  well-developed 
apples  were  borne  by  the  branch.  This 
result  seems  to  prove  that  the  exclu- 
sion of  a  certain  amount  of  sunshine 
and  air  by  the  muslin  in  no  way 
affects  the  non-setting  of  the  fruit." 

In  a  second  experiment  the  results 
were  in  accordance  with  those  recorded 
above. 

In  a  third  test  the  results  were  even 
more  decisive  in  favour  of  bees  as 
agents  for  pollen  distribution  and  the 
details  are  specially  instructive.  The 
writer  states  that—"  It  was  noticed 
that  the  trees  and  bushes  on  this  plot 
very  rarely  carried  satisfactory  crops 
of  fruit,  and  it  was  thought  that  this 
might  be  attributed  to  an  insufficient 
supply  of  bees.  The  nearest  hives 
were  about  half  a  mile  to  the  east, 
and  as  the  prevailing  winds  were  from 
the,  west  it  seemed  likelv  that  the 
bees  when  leaving  their  hives  would 
fly  east  for  shelter.  .  An  expert 
apiarist  assisted  in  the  experiment, 
and  placed  in  the  orchard  two  hives 
of  Italian  bees,  this  variety  being 
chosen  to  enable  them  to  be  distin- 
guished from  local  bees  when  at  work 
amongst  the  flowers.  During  the 
flowering  period  of  the  earlv  varieties, 
the  weather  was  unfavourable,  but 
during  occasional  gleams  of  sunshine 
the  bees  were  very  busy.  The  later 
varieties  were  favoured  with  better 
weather.  They  were  kept  under  ob- 
servation and  found  that  the  perceii 
tags  of  l.res  other  than  Italian  which 
Waited  the  trees  was  very  small,  and 
on    some  occasions   hundreds'  of  these 

variety  of  insect  could  be  seen." 

"  Bushes  of  red  and  black  currants 
and  gooseberry,  and  branches  of 
apples,  pears  and  plums  (one  of  each), 
were  covered  with  muslin.  On  some 
of  the  bushes  a  few  odd  fruits 
developed',  while  on  the  branches  of 
(he  large  fruits  not  a  specimen) 
matured.  The  crops  carried  by  the 
remainder  e>f  the  trees  and  bushes 
were  excellent,  and  there  was  not  a 
single,  variety  of  either  apples,  pears 
oi-  plums  which  did  not  bear  fruit. 
It  iH  inferred  from  this  that  the  bees 
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which  previously  visifod  the  plot  were 
iu-utlieicnt  in  numbers." 

••  Other  insects  hesid  s  bees  may 
possibly  plaj  a  pari  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  pollen,  but  it  may  be  observed 
th.it  comparatively  Few  are  on  the 
wing  at  t  he  time  of  tin-  flowering  of 
fruit  tics.  The  whol<  of  the  colonies 
of  wild  bees,  with  the  exception  of  the 
females,  die  off  during  winter  months 
while  the  Females  Lie  dormant  until 
sprint;-  The  h.uiev  bets  on  the  other 
band,  retain  their  full  strength,  and 
being  well  protected  in  the  hives  from 
inclement  weather,  they  are  ready  on 
the  tirst  gleam  of  sunshine  to  Sally 
Forth  in  quest  of  honey,  and  in  this 
way  th.  \  distribute  pollen." 

"  In  favourable  seasons  the  wind 
ondbubtedly  is  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  a  large  quantity  of 
pollen.  I>ut  when  wet  weather  is  experi- 
enced in  the  spring  i<  «8  possible  that 
fan  pollen  is  not  dry  enough  for  the 
agency  of  the  wind  to  be  effective. 


The  Value  of  Humus. 

It  is  generally  understood,  by  now, 
that  the  term  humus  means  to  the 
agriculturist  the  dark  -  coloured 
material,  formed  of  plant  remains, 
that  gives  the  soil  its  characteristic 
different  colour  from  that  of  the  sub- 
soil. The  researches  of  recent  years 
have  shown  that  this  material  is 
formed,  from  vegetable  waste,  by  the 
action  of  bacteria  in  a  partial  or 
total  absence  of  air.  The  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  produced 
cause  more  of  it  to  be  found  in  land 
that  has  not  been  tilled  for  some 
time  than  in  that  which  has  been 
turned  over  regularly  ;  this  condition 
is  met  with  more  frequently  in  tem- 
perate climates  than  in  the  tropics. 
It  is  a  matter  oF  common  observation, 
that  the  humus  content  of  clay  soils 
is  hiirher  than  that  -of  sandy  soils, 
because  the  access  of  air  to  the 
interior  of  the  soil  is  not  as  great  in 
the  case  of  the  former  as  in  the  latter, 
so  that  almost  ideal  conditions  for 
the  production  of  humus  are  afforded 
by  clay  soils. 

In  dealing  with  humus  more  gener- 
ally, it  will  be  well  to  treat,  in  turn, 
of  its  importance,  firstly  in  relation 
to  the  soil,  and  secondly-  with  reference 
to  the  plant.  Tt  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, horwevcr.  that  all  final  effects 
of  humus  have  a  direct  or  indirect  in- 
fluence on  the  plant  ;  for  whatever 
affects  the  soil  must  ultimately  have 
its  influence  on  the  vegetation  which 
it  supports. 

One  of  the  most  useful  effects,  to 
the  n<rriculturist.  of  th™  possession  bv 
a  soil  ,  of  a  good  humus  content  is 
the  circumstance  that  this  improves 
its  texture,  so  that  there  is  ease  as 
well  as  wonnmy  in  tillage  operations. 
The  artificial  employment,  of  this  fact 
has  its  largest  application  on  heavy 
clay  soils,  in  the  improv  ement  of  their 
condition  by  the  use  of  Vegetable 
matter  either  in  form  of  decayed 
remains  such  as  trash,  or  as  withered 
gr.*n  dressings.     Another  matter,  to 


which  reference  may  be  made,  is 
the  effect  of  humus  in  darkening  the 
colour  <>f  soils  and  thus  increasing 
their  ability  to  absorb  heat. 

It  is  reoogniaed  by  the  agriculturist 
that  all  soils  contain  mineral  plant 
food  ill  an  unavailable'  condition.  Ho 
knows,  too,  that  some  of  this  may  be 
treed  in  a  state  in  which  it  can  bo 
used  by  plants,  by  the  employment  of 
artificial  dressings  such  as  lime. 
Humus  probably  plays  the  greatest 
part,  however,  in  this  matter,  both 
artificially    and    in    nature.      This  is 

CaU8S  of  its  power  to  form  bodies. 
Commonly  called  humic  acids,  which 
have  a  dissolving  action  on  some  of 
the  mineral  constituents  of  the  soil. 
I  he  process  is  naturally  slow  but  is 
continuous  and.  where  the  soil  is  well 
supplied  with  humus,  its  eventual  im- 
portance in  relation  to  the  provision 
of  mineral  plant  food  is  obvious, 
especially  when  consideration  is  given 
to  the  comparatively  small  bulk  of 
this  food  that  is  necessary  to  plants. 

A  final  general  matter  in  connection 
with  humus  in  a  soil  is  probably  of 
the  greatest  concern  as  regards  its 
ultimate  effect  in  enabling  that  soil 
to  produce  quantities  of  vegetation. 
This  is  the  circumstance  that  it  pro- 
\  ides  ideal  surroundings  to,  and  a 
certain  amount  of  food  for,  the 
bacteria  which  effect  improvements  in 
the  soil,  from  the  agriculturist's  point 
oF  view.  This  appears  particularly 
to  be  the  case  in  relation  to  the 
nitrogen-fixing  organisms.  Greater 
recognition  oF  the  importance  oF  the 
extent  to  which  these  affect  the  nitro- 
gen content  oF  the  soil  is  being  at- 
tained rapidly,  and  the  matter  is 
brought  particularly  to  the  notice  oF 
agriculturists  on  account  oF  the  com- 
parative difficulty  and  expense  oF  sus- 
taining an  adequate  nitrogen  content 
in  the  land  From  which  they  raise 
their  crops. 

The  next  matter  to  consider  is  the 
value  of  humus  in  relation  to  the 
plant,  more  directly.  In  the  first 
place,  humus  itself  contains  nitrogen, 
potash  and  phosphates,  and  this  is  a 
Fact  that  becomes  oF  importance  when 
the  suggestion  is  made  to  remove 
plant  waste  From  the  land,  or  on  the 
other  hand,  to  bring  in  supplies  oF 
vegetable  material  From  other  areas 
on  which  it  has  been  raised.  The 
matter  will  be  considered  Further,  in 
the  former  aspect,  when  the  question  is 
rais.  d  of  the  destruction  of  vegetable 
matter  for  the  control  of  pests. 

The  most  important  and  most  fullv 
recognized  direct  function  of  humus  in 
relation  to  the  plant  is  the  effect  that 
it  possesses  in  increasing  the  capacity 
of  soils  to  absorb  water,  as  well  as 
their  ability  to  hold  it  when  it  is 
supplied  to  them.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered already  that  the  power  of  a 
plant  to  grow  depends  upon  the 
existence  of  several  limiting  factors, 
the  absence  of,  or  deficiency  in,  anv 
one  of  which  will  interfere  with  its 
proper  development.  Of  these  fac'r 
as  is  well  known,  the  one  whoso 
absence  or  insufficiency  most  quickly 
shows  itself  is  the  water-supplv,  and 
the  importance  of  humus  in  keeping 
this  ,t  an  adequate  level  cannot  be 
underestimated. 


The  consideration  may  now  be 
undertaken  of  some  of  the  more  par- 
ticularized facts  in  relation  to  humus. 
One  that  has  been  indicated  already 
is  the  quick  rate  at  which  vegetable 
matter  is  lost  from  sandy  soils.  This 
is  on  account  of  the  easy  access  of 
air  to  such  soils,  whereby  the  bacterial 
action  which  would  lead  to  the  for- 
mation of  humus  is  prevented,  and 
oxidation  takes  place  ;  so  that  the 
material  is  quickly  lost  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Tt  is  in  such  soils  that  the 
agriculturist  requires  to  exercise  the 
greatest  care  in  regard  to  the  supplv 
oF  humus,  especially  as  if  this  is 
deficient,  because  any  water  that  they 
receive  passes  away  almost  immediate- 
ly, through  drainage. 

Other  matters  that  remain  for  short 
consideration  in  the  present  relation, 
are  those  dealing  with  what  is  called 
'  soluble  humus.'  and  the  connection 
bet  ween  carbohydrates  in  the  soil  and 
the  increase  of  efficiencv  of  the  nitro- 
gen-fixing organisms.  Soluble  humus, 
it  may  be  explained,  is  the  Product 
obtained  by  the  action  oF  alkalis  such 
asammonia  and  soda  on  the  humic 
acids  ;  there  is  a  large  amount  of  this 
matter  dissolved  in  the  dark  liquid 
that  drains  away  from  manure  heaps, 
because  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  con- 
tents of  such  beaks,  through  the  pro- 
duction of  ammonia.  Much  remains 
to  be  discovered  concerning  soluble 
humus,  and  it  is  not  yet  known  with 
eertainity  if  similar  bodies  are  of 
direct  use  to  green  plants. — "  The 
Agricultural  News." 


1F5.  WnRHTJRST 

174,  RTJNDLE  STREET. 
(Opposite  Foy  &  Gibsons). 
Accordeons.         Autobarps,  Mouth 
Organs.      Whistles,      School  Flutes, 

Violins,  Strings,  and  Fittings. 
Pianos  and  Organs  for  sale  at  Cheap 
Prices. 


H.  DENNIS 

IMPLEMENT  MAKER. 
(Late  of  MORGAN). 
YOUNG  STREET 

(Old  Methodist  Hall)  between 
FRANKLIN  &  WAYMOTJTH  STS. 

DENNIS'  PATENT 
STEEL  BUCK SCRAPER  AND  SILT 

SCOOPS,  GATES,  ETC. 
Write  for    Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Price  list. 
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The  Red  Spray  Oil. 


Not  the  least  of  the  many  pests 
with  which  the  orchardist,  ami  more 
particularly  the  grower  of  peaches,  has 
to  contend  is  aphis.  Fortunately 
control  and,  in  fact,  entire  prevention 
is  not  impossible.  Of  the  many 
remedies  which  have  been  tried  the 
Red  Oil  Spray  has  come  very  promin- 
ently to  the  front  and  is  by  many 
considered  the  most  effectual  method 
of  prevention.  In  using  this  material 
it  is  essential  to  remember  two  things. 
First,  that  the  treatment  must  be 
applied  early,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
Oil  must  be  thoroughly  emulsified. 
Last  year  some  instructive  experiments 
were  conducted  by  one  of  the  officers 
of  the  Victorian  Agricultural  service, 
the  results  being  summarized  in  a 
lecture  delivered  before  a  meeting  of 
fruit  growers.  Inspector  Wallis,  after 
detailing'  the  life  history  of  the  aphis, 
emphasised  the  importance  of  the 
winter  treatment!  and  the  necessity  for 
doing  the  work  thoroughly.  The 
lecturer  contended  that  there  was  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  aphis  lived 
on  the  roots,  at  all  events  to  any 
extent,  and  he  considered  that  any 
form  of  root  treatment  was  unneces- 
sary if  Red  Oil  Spray  (which  had  o-iven 
the  best  results  in  his  experiments') 
were  used  early.  With  regards  to 
occasional  damage  to  trees  said  to 
be  due  to  this  Spray,  Inspector  Wallis 
stated  that  his  belief  was,  that  in  99 
cases  out  of  100  the  damage  was 
caused  by  improper  mixing,  and  added 
"  When  making  the  emulsion  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  see  that  every  particle  of 
soap  is  dissolved.     The  only  way  to 


STEVENS'     POULTRY  MIXTURE 

CURES    COLIC,    CHOLERA,    AND    DIARRHOEA    IN    ALL  FORMS. 
PRICE  1/6  and  2/-    PER  BOTTLE. 

J.  F>.  STEVENS,  Chemist, 

69  and  71,  RUNDLE   STREET,  ADELAIDE. 

iTfl    THE  PUZZLE  IS,  "HOW'S  IT  DONE?"  T?^ 

<J>  «W          For  the  sum  of  £2  Cash  we  will  delirer  to  the  Adelaide  Railway  Station  «W 

;  the  following  goods  carefully  packed.   If  you  want  them  put  on  board 
boat  at  Port  Adelaide,  add  1/-  extra,  ana  if  fond  of  reading  something 

'  romantic  and  sensational,  add  another  6d.  for  four  books. 

<T*  Bag  best  White  Sugar,   lA,  70-lbs.  at  one  penny  per  lb.     ...         ...    O    5  IO 

/p  Box  Note  Paper.  SH.;  6  tins  Jam,  1/6;  1  packet  Borax,  Id.         ...          „          „.    O     I  10 

Iff  7-lb.  bag  Salt,  Id.  ;  Bottle  Influenza  Mixture,  3d. ;  doien  Matches,  Id.    _          _    O    O  6 

If)  2  bottles  London    Worcewter.  Sauce,  pint 


Allies,  Id. ;  1  lb.  Starch,  Id.  ;  i  lb.  lilue.  Id. ;  1  lb.  Coflee,  8d. 
1  lb.  B;iking  Powder,  3d. ;  1  lb.  Candles.  3d. ;  1  bottle  Essence  Lemon,  Id. 

1  pot  Eczema  Ointment,  cures  all  Skin  Irritations  ...   

20  lb.  tin  (gross  weight)  our  2/-  Tea,  reduced  to  buyers  of  this  parcel  for 


$  £2  O  O 

<•*      A  £1  parcel  may  be  arranged  by  taking  hall  quantities  of  the  larger  items,  others  will  be  added 

9>  10  malt!  up  the  amount.   Customers  desiring  may  have  goods  of  equal  value  not  mentioned  In 

*  this  list  . ul>. muted  in  place  of  any  of  tbe  small.  1  hues  not  wished  lor.    When  goods  .11  e  Intended 

♦  for  prepaid  rail  sidings  or  ports,  It  will  prevent  di  lay  if  cost  of  carriage  or  freight  is  added. 
2  8PECIAL  LINES- 

! 


WIS'Ki   -i  hoke  Vintages,  a  dozen  varieties  lo  choose  Iron),  1/-  bottle,  i/6  gallon 

I  7','loz.;   Aerjied  Wnier.  and  Tonic  Ale  ,,  large  bottlet,  4/- dor. ;   English  Ate, 


m  Ale  and  SWUI  7  >,  doz.;   Aerated  Water,  ami  I  onlc  Ale  .,  large  bottles,  */-doi.;   English  Ale, 

•  n.,arr.  13/6:  Oiilnneaa*  Stout,  quarw,  13/6;  Brandy,  22/fi  gallon  ;  Dry  Gin,  20/-;  Whisky,  82/- ; 

•  Bum,  20/  ;  Old  Tom  Oln.  21/-   Aaatd.  Jatni.,  4  doz.  case,  21/-    Asstd.  Fruits,  3  doz.  cats,  21/- 

J       HENDERSON  BROS.,  286  ami  288  Bundle  Street,  Adelaide. 
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emulsify  mineral  oils  is  to  use  rain 

water  and  proceed  as  follows  — To  a 
yallon  of  Oil  take  not  more  than  a 
gallon  of  water,  and  J  lt>.  of  commer- 
cial Kofi  soap.  Dissolve  the  soap 
thoroughly  in  hot  water.  Next  heat 
the  mixture  to  boiling  point,  place  the 
Oil  in  it,  and  agitate  it  until  the  in- 
gredients are  thoroughly  incorporated. 
It  is  quite  safe  to  use  cold  water, 
provided  proper  water  and  soap  is 
used,  and  the  materials  otherwise  pro- 
perly mixed.  A  great  saving  of  time 
is  effected  in  this  way,  but  special 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
concentrated  mixture  is  thoroughly 
emulsified  before  the  extra  water  is 
added." 


Catalogues  Received. 

We  have  received  copies  of  their 
annual  catalogues  from  Messrs.  E. 
and  W.  Hackett,  Messrs.1  Law  Som- 
ner  &  Co.,  Mr.  W.  J.  Smith,  and 
Mr.  L-asscock  of  the  Lockleys  Nur- 
sery. Copies  of  either  mav  be  ob- 
tained on  application. 


FORVIETTES  "  FOR  FATNESS  "  will  restore  your 
figure  to  normal,  easily  and  pleasantly  ;  effect  per. 
manent ;  all  chemists  sell  them  at  As. 3d. — (Advt.) 

ONE  of  Queensland's  hest-known  churchmen,  the 
Rev.  J.  Williams,  for  eleven  years  pastor  of  the 
Woolongabba  Congregational  Church,  Brisbane,  and 
Principal  of  the  Theological  School  established  there, 
writes  :— 

CLEMENT'S  TONIC,  LTD. 

"  I  suffered  from  nervous  breakdown,  through 
overwork,  and  my  choice  fell  upon  your  medicine, 
which  restored  me  with  surprising  speed.  When 
the  same  condition  arises  I  now  promptly 
check  it.  Above  all,  Clement's  Tonic  induces  natural 
and  refreshing  sleep,  allowing  nature  to  work  her 
own  cure-  and  what,  can  be  better  said  of  a  remedy 
than  that  ? 

(signed)  J.  WILLIAMS." 

The  opinion  of  any  member  of  the  clergy,  given  in 
the  cause  of  humanity,  must  be  considered  with  res- 
pect by  the  general  public. 

The  herald  of  good  and  lasting  health,  this  medi- 
cine must  be  a  part  of  your  home.  It  relieves  indi- 
gestion, weakness,  constipation,  weak  nerves,  poor 
sleep,  or  appetite,    All  chemists  and  stotessell  it. 


Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

Insurance  Company,  Limited. 

CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £55,000,000. 
ASSETS  EXCEED  £11,500,000. 
All  Descriptions  of  Insurances  Undertaken 

at  Lowest  Current  Rates. 
FIRE  (including  Haystacks  and  Growing 
Crops),  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE,  Em- 
ploy srs'  Liabilitv  and  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Guarantee. "PL 4 TE  GLASS,  Burglary, 

PUBLIC  RISKS. 
Agents  in  all  the  Principal  Country  Towns. 

Chief  Oitick  for  South  Australia— 

36,  Grenfell  St.,  Adelaide 

T.  M.  Douglas,  Manager  for  S.  A  . 


O-  CRAIG, 

OXFORD  STREET.  HACKNEY. 
Sole  Afjent  for  CORT'S  PATENT 
HOUSEHOLD  COOL  SAFE  -  an 
absolute  necessity  in  every  home. 
Half  the  price  of  an  Tee  Chest,  and 
more  efficient.  Keeps  meat,  butter, 
cream,  in  fact  everything,  beautifully 
fresh  and  cool  for  days  in  hottest 
weather  without  any  ico. 
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Vegetable  Garden. 


Vegetable  Notes  for  June. 

The  great  secret  in  .ill  good  gar- 
dening is  in  keeping  the  surface  al- 
ways open.  Deep  and  thorough  til- 
lage is  import. mi,  the  fcee  use  of 
manure  is  .1  wonderful  help,  good 
seed  is  necessary,  but  the  hoe  is 
the  implement  that  cannot  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Sow  brocoli,  cabbage,  etc.,  and 
also  plant  any  of  the  tribe.  These 
plants  want  lots  of  manure,  lots  of 
moisture,  and  hoeing. 

Carrots  of  the  early  sorts  can  be 
sown.     Make  the  bed  very  line. 

Spinach  is  a  vegetable  that  ought 
to  be  largely  used,  and  a  short 
row  should  he  sown  about  once  a 
week  for  the  next  few  weeks.  The 
soil  must  be  rich,  light,  and 
moist. 

Celery  should  be  bleached,  com- 
mencing a  month  before  it  is  want- 
ed. Take  the  leaf  stems  in  the 
hand,  wrap  brown  paper  around, 
and  then  earth  up.  This  plan  is 
best  where  time  is  not  too  valu- 
able. The  stems  should  be  dry 
before  being  closed  up,  and  alia- 
sings or  snails  removed.  Plant  out 
young  stuff  as  it  comes  along. 

Onions  may  be  thinned  and  trans- 
planted. 

Turnips  may  be  sown  ;  sandy  soil 
with  a  little  clay  is  best. 

Sow  beets,  celery,  carrots,  pars- 
nips, salsafy,  seorzonera,  parslev, 
lettuce,     radish,     and     all  other 


RESIDENTS 

of  Keswick,  Richmond,  and 
surrounding  djatrie'n  fan  oh. 

post  omefs^ 

(Bay  Road). 

J.  B.  COOS!  BE,  Propriet-r 

iff  r 


ELDER'S  TRUSTEE 

AND  EXECUTOR  CO.,  LIMITED. 

Office  of  ELDER.  SMITH  &  Co.,  Ltd 

Currie  St..  Adelaide,  pro  tem. 
AUTHORISED  CAPITAL  ...  C50O.0OO 
SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  ...  £100.000 


Directors— T.  E.  BARR  SMITH,  T.  L 
BROWNE.  WM.  TAYLOR.  G.  H. 
PROSSER.  A  .J.  MURRAY,  and 
PETER  WAITE. 

The  Company,  having  been  duly 
rejjittered,  is  "prepared  to  act  as 
Trustees.  Administrators,  and  Execu- 
tors. 

A.  S.  CHAPMAN,  Sec. 


salads,  herbs,  asparagus,  and 
rhubarb. 

Plant  potatoes.  Plant  on  the 
flat,  not  in  ridges.  Plant  single 
eves  upon  each  sett,  not  a  lot  of 
eves  which  will  weaken  the  plant. 

.lerusalem  artichokes  may  now 
be  planted  in  rows  4ft.  x  2ft. 

Plant  all  sorts  of  onions,  chives, 
garlic,  etc. 

Sow  broad  beans  and  peas. 

Sea kale  and  rhubarb  can  be 
forced  now  by  covering  each  set  of 
ic.ts  with  a  box  and  then  heaping 
fresh  stable  litter  over  each  lot. 
The  roots  will  be  so  weakened  by 
this  that  they  will  be  of  very  little 
use  afterwards. 

Early  cucumbers  and  melons  can 
be  raised  from  seeds  sown  now  un- 
der frames  upon  a  hot  bed.  Cap- 
sicums, tomatoes,  and  other  ten- 
der plants  can  also  be  raised  upon 
a  hot  bed. 

For  asparagus  the  soil  wants  to 
be  rich  and  deeply  and  well  pre- 
pared. Roots  or  two  or  three 
vears  old  are  the  best  to  plant. 
Cover  with  four  inches  of  soil. 


/  /  y   S  S   /  /  / 


FORMALIN 


Interesting  to  Potato 
Growers. 

Potato  growers  have  long  recog- 
nised the  desirability  of  an  im- 
proved mechanical  method  of  lift- 
ing their  crops.  In  this  connection 
the  following  interesting  paragraph 
appears  in  the  May  issue  of  the 
"  Queensland  Agricultural  Journal' 
with  reference  to  a  potato  digger 
which  Mr.  J.  Mahon,  of  the  Gat- 
ton  College  purchased  when  in  Eng- 
land recently.  Mr.  Mahon  writes  : 
"  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the 
potato  digger  imported  from  Eng- 
land by  me  is  known  as  the  Mar- 
tin Potato  Digger.  I  witnessed 
this  machine  at  work  in  England, 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Guernsev,  Jer- 
sey,  France,  and  Germany.  In  all 
these  places  the  machine  has  given 
thorough  satisfaction.  I  have 
worked  it  at  the  College,  and 
found  that  it  does  the  work  in  a 
most  satisfactory  manner.  I  have 
tested  it  in  both  wet  and  dry 
soils,  with  good  results  in  each 
case  I  can  strongly  recommend 
the  machine.  '  Martin  and  Co., 
Samfordj  England,"  is  the  address 
of  the  manufacturers.  The  draught 
is  Hght,  and  two  small  horses  can 
work  the  machine  in  any  class  of 
soil." 


—  The  most  modern  — 

DISINFECTANT 
ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT,  *I 

for  household  use 


Recommended  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  world.  ActB 
a3  a  preventive  to  contagion 
from  infectious  diseases.  In- 
valuable for  use  with  telephones. 


For 

POTATO  DISEASES. 

As  a  preventative  to  the  spread 
of  POTATO  BLIGHT  (Irish 
blight)  SCAB,  BROWN  RUST, 
etc.,  Immerse  all  seed  potatoes 
in  SICKLE  BRAND  FORMALIN 

1  lb.  to  32  gallons  water.  Soak 
uncut  tubers  in  the  solution  for 

2  hours,  spread  out  to  dry,  cut 
and  plant  as  usual.  It  is  im- 
portant not  to  cut  tubers  before 

treatment. 


PRICES: 

1/6  per  1  lb.  bottle,  14/-  per 
gallon  bottle,  12/6  per  gal.  in 
3  gallon  jars,  1  gallon  —  about 

Hi  lbs. 


Sole  Agents  for  South  Australia  : 

The  Adelaide  Chemical 
and  Fert.  Co.,  Ltd., 

CURRIE  STREET. 


IS 
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The  Loofah  or  Vegetable 
Sponge. 

Most  people  who  use  a  loofah  as  a 
substitute  for  the  marine  growth 
usually  called  sponge  are  probably 
under  the  impression  that  it  is  closely 
allied  in  origin  and  habit  to  the  last 
named  useful  article.  As  a  ma'tter  of 
fact  this  is  quite  a  mistake  for  the 
loofah  is  in  reality  the  dried  fruit 
of  a  plant  of  the  same  order  as  the 
melon  cucumber  squash,  etc.  Botani- 
eally  it  is  known  as  Luffa  argypt/iaca. 
It  is  indigenous  to  semi-tropical 
countries  and  grows  and  fruits  freely 
in  Natal,  East  and  West  -Indies,  Mada- 
gascar, etc.  Probably  the,  climate  of 
South  Australia  is  too  dry  for  it  to 
flourish  with  us  but  north  of  Sydney 
and  '  along  the  Queensland  coast  or 
wherever  the  sugar  cane  will  grow  the 
loofah  should  be  a  profitable  minor 
crop.  The  Agricultural  Journal  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  describes  th ! 
process  of  its  treatment  for  market 
as  follows  : — 

"  The  fruits  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  vines  until  they  have 
acquired  a  yellowish  tint,  but  not 
until  they  have  begun  to  assume  a 
brown  colour,  as  this  indicates  that 
the  outer  skin  of  the  gourds  is 
undergoing  decay,  which  will  causa 
the  fibrous  structure  within  to  become 
discoloured.  The  fruits  should  be  cut 
from  the  vine  with  about  2  inches  of 


stem  attached,  for  convenience  of 
hanging.  They  should  be  hung  in  an 
airy,  draughty  shed  for  two  or  three 
days,  and  the  outer  skin  will  then  be 
found  to  be  fairly  soft  and  pliant; 
this  stage  of  the  preparation  is 
assisted  by  cutting  oft  the  tip  of  the 
gourd  at  the  lower  end,  leaving  a 
small  hole  through  which  the  contain- 
ed moisture  may  drip.  The  loofahs 
may  next  be  removed  by  running  the 
finger  down  the  skin  of  the  fruit  on 
one  side,  splitting  it  open,  and  turn- 
ing out  the  loofah,  which  is  at  once 
I  In  <>wn  into  a  washing  vat  containing 
lime-water  (5  lb.  of  slaked  lime  to  60 
gallons  of  water).  The  loofahs  are 
stirred  about  in  the  lime-water  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  removed  to  a 
draughty  shed  to  dry.  Care  should 
be  taken  to  shake  the  lime-water  out 
of  each  loofah  before  drying.  If  the 
Joofiahs  are  dried  too  quickly  they  are 
apt  to  become  brittle  and  crack  ;  they 
must  not,  however,  remain  damp  too 
long,  or  they  may  become  mouldy, 
though  the  lime  prevents  this  to  a 
large  extent,  and  is,  indeed',  used  in 
order  to  protect  them  from  fungoid 
trrowths.  When  the  loofahs  arei  dry. 
the  seeds  may  be  easily  shaken  out 
of  them  by  hand,  and  when  this  is 
done  they  are  ready  for  the  masket. 


Weeds  are  easier  to  kill  whan  they 
are  small  than  after  they  have  grown 
to  full  size. 


Competition— Fair  and  Foul. 

Competition,  it  is  claimed,  is  the 
life  of  trade — and  so  perhaps  it  ig, 
providing  of  course  the  "  live  and  let 
live  "  principle  is  not  lost  sight  of. 

The  idea  that  one  man's  failure  con- 
stitutes another  man's  success  or  vice 
versa,  as  we  have  been  led  to  believe 
has  long  since  been  relegated,  in 
theory  at  least,  to  the  rubbish  heap 
of  similar  fallacies,  having  no  founda- 
tion in  fact. 

The  progressive  business  man  of  to- 
day is  inclined  to  take  a  more 
rational  and  a  broader  view  of  busi- 
ness conditions  and  business  oppor- 
tunities. It  begins  to  dawn  upon  him 
that  the  fundamental  principle  under- 
lying the  success  of  any  enterprise, 
great  or  small,  must  first  of  all  be 
sound  in  itself,  else  no  enterprise  can 
possibly  endure. 

"  Peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to- 
ward men  "  is  a  beautiful  injunction, 
having  the  right  ring  to  it — in  Church. 

"  Business  is  business  "  bears  a  more 
practical  sound  to  our  ears.  It  is  our 
favorite  slogan  and,  in  our  estimation, 
it  is  broad  and  powerful  enough  to 
cover  up  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Fair  competition  courts  the  light  of 
day.  Having  nothing  to  fear  and 
nothing  to  conceal,  it  stands  upon  a 
pedestal  of  its  own  creation,  firm  and 


Made  in  Australia.       By  Australians. 
For  Australians. 


Orchard  Sprays 


COBRA 


The  cheapest,  most  easily  worked  and  most  effective 
Arsenate  of  Lead  in  the  market.  Guaranteed  not 
to  injure  the  most  delicate  foliage. 


WHITE 
FROG 


Fungicide 


The  best  remedy  for  Black  Spot  in  Apples  and  Pears 
Curl  leaf  and  Shothole  in  Peaches.  Will  not  injure 
the  foliage. 


Mnnufftctured  b" 


ALWAYS    READY    TOR    IMMEDIATE  USE. 


Jaques,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Proprietary,  Yarraville,  Vic, 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials,  Etc.,  to— 
U.  G.  COLLINOS,  31,  (irenfell  Street,  Adelaide,  Sole  Agent  for  South  Australia. 
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indestructible,  in  full  view  of  an  ex- 
acting- multitude — being  eager  to  prove 
aud  to  convince,  striving  to  achieve 
its  success  not  by  the  circuitous  way 
of  fraud  and  deception,  l»ut  by  the 
straighter  path  of  honorable  means 
and  honest  business  methods.  Fair 
Competition  believes  in  the  "  live  ami 
let  live  "  principle.  Having  learned 
that  lesson  in  its  own  school  of 
Experience,  it  is  eager  to  promulgate 
its  truth  to  the  world  at  large, 
fearing  no  detriment  to  its  awn  inter 
ests,  no  ill  results  to  its  own  pocket 
book.  It  is  like  an  open  book,  ac- 
cessible to  all  wishing  to  peruse  its 
pages. 

Fair  Competition  goes  into  the  o|H>n 
market,  firmly  convinced  that  merit 
must  and  will  win  in  the  end,  that 
■access,  if  it  is  to  be  permanent,  must, 
rest  not  upon  the  quicksand  of  uncer- 
tainty, but  upon  a  bed  rock  of  sta- 
bility. 

It  makes  no  rash  promises,  it 
shuns  reckless  statements,  it  abhors 
falsifications  ami  adulterations  of  all 
sorts,  ever  aiming  to  improve  rather 
than  to  ehen'Jen  quality,  ever  striving 
to  win  ami  to  hold  public  confidence 
without  which  success  is  impossible. 


PESTEND 


An  effective  cure  for 
APHIS,  GRUBS,   SNAILS,  SLUGS, 
FLIES,  BLIGHT,  RED  SPIDER,  etc. 
The  ch.-n  •  s:   insecticide  ever  put  on 
the  market. 


NO   TROUBLE   TO  USE. 

Use  as  a  dry  powder. 
Certain  Death  to  Lice  on  Poultry  and 
Fl  as  on  Doga. 

PEB  gm^     ^|  PER 

2* m-    hn     2*  * 

PKT.         V/Vlt  PKT. 


Pair  Competition  does  not  cringe, 
does  not  fawn  and  does  not  sham- 
such  despicable  methods  being  foreign 
to  its  business  policy.  Nor  does  it 
concern  itself  with  the  affairs  of  its 
rivals  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
their  methods  in  order  to  underbid 
and  to  undersell  them. 

If  John  sees  lit  to  cut  prices  herald- 
ing that  fact  for  months  in  advance 
with  a  view  of  cornering  the  market 
and  incidentally  to  put  his  rival  out 
of  business— it  is  John's  own  affair  of 
course.  Fair  Competition  does  not 
attempt  to  follow  his  methods,  much 
less  to  "  go  him  one  better,"  knowing 
full  well  that  such  prices  do  not  cover 
the  cost  of  production,  let  alone  a 
living  prolit— realizing  that  by  at- 
tempting to  comer  the  market  .John 
will  inevitably  get  into  a  tight  corner 
himself,  and  it  is  seldom  indeed  that 
it  errs  in  its  judgment. 

Fair  Competition  has  mapped  out 
its  own  way  of  doing  things  and  it 
follows  its  own  business  methods,  ft 
reasons  thus  :  All  things  being  eqiual— 
the  cost  of  production  plus  the  cost  of 
marketing  the  product,  plus  a  legiti- 
mate profit— the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer must  be  clearly  defined  and 
based  upon  strict  business  lines,  that 
any  deviation  from  this  straight  busi- 
ness course,  either  one  way  or  the 
other,  must  inevitably  result  either  in 
a  loss  of  confidence  and  custom,  if 
the  quality  of  the  product  be  cheapen- 
ed, else  in  financial  ruin  to  the  concern 
itself  if  quality  be  maintained  at  the 
e\pens«>  of  its  legitimate  profit. 


and  in  28  and  66  lb.  bags. 
Obtainable  from  all  Grocers  and 
Storekeepers. 

Distributing  Agents  for  S.A. 

F.J.ANTHONY  &  CO., 

113-115  Paynefcam  Eoad. 

ST.  PETERS,  S.A. 


PESTEND 


and  wherever  it  is  possible  these  prin- 
ciples are  illustrated  by  practical  prob- 
lems and  examples.  The  book  consists  of 
90  pages.  .")  \  7  inches.  Cloth,  net 
half  a  dollar.  The  publishers  are 
Orange  Judd  Co.,  VM  Lafayette  St., 
New  York. 


FA  KM   DEVELOPM  EN  I 


In  this  age  of  books,  agriculture  in 
its  various  branches  has  been  the 
theme  of  very  many  volumes.  Amongst 
these,  one  of  the  most  recent,  Farm 
Development,  an  Introductory  Book  of 
Agricultjure,  will  take  a  high  place. 
Written     by   W.     M.    Hays,  Assistant. 

Secretary  of  the  United  states  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  formerly 
Professor  of  Agriculture  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota,  it  bears  through- 
out the  imprint  of  complete  knowledge 
of  the  scientific  side  of  the  subject  and 


Publications  Received. 

A  DAIRY  LABORATORY  CH  IDE. 

By  H.  E.  Ross. 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornell  University. 
The  study  of  dairy  industry  is  an 
exact  science.  In  the  study  of  any 
science  it  is  necessary  that  the  student 
have  some  guide  for  his  work,  other- 
wise much  time  is  lost,  in  useless 
labor  and  many  wrong  impressions 
are  often  obtained.  The  Dairy  Lab- 
oratory Guide  is  designed  to  help  the 
student  to  master  the  principles  of 
milk  testing,  the  lactometer  and  the 
acid  test,  and  to  understand  the  com- 
position of  milk  and  the  relation  of 
the  various  constituents  of  milk  to 
one  another.  This  is  accomplished  by 
a  series  of  experiments  so  arranged  as 
to  lead  logically  from  one  step  to 
another  through  the  entire  subject. 
The  exercises  are  supplemented  by 
enough  explanation  to  enable  the 
student  to  do  his  work  intelligently 
and  at  the  same  time  get  the  most 
good  from  the  experiments  performed. 
While  the  book  was  intended  primarily 
for  use  in  the  laboratory  it  should  be 
of  value  to  the  practical  dairyman. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  success- 
ful dairyman  must  study  his  business 
from  a  purely  scientific  point  of  view, 
and  in  this  book  the  scientific  princi- 
ple, upon  which  the  dairy  industry  is 
based,  are  stated  clearlv  and  simply 
I 


rstt 


totems  which  c 
iflww.  Primarih 
American  book 
I  practices  of  as 


mt  the  land- 
f  course,  it  is 
the  principles 
Iture  are  world 
wide  in  their  application,  and  we 
should  not  find  it  easy  to  recommend 
a  more  helpful  book  than  the  one 
before  us.  To  summarize  the  contents 
and  vet  do  justice  to  the  book  would 
be  difficult.  Briefly  the  work  includes 
a  discussion  of  soils,  selecting  and 
planning  farms,  subduing  the  fields, 
drainage,  irrigation,  roads,  feinces,  to- 
gether with  chapters1  concernino-  farm 
business  and  the  Relations  of  General 
Science  to  Agriculture.  The  book  is 
profusely  illustrated,  a\  x  3  inches. 
392  pages.  Cloth,  net,  II  dollars. 
Our  copy  reaches  us  from  Orantre  Judd 
Companv.  439  Lafavette  Street,  New 
York. 


A.  F.  TELFER. 

Produce  and  General 

House  and  Land  Agent. 


ALFRED  CHAMBERS,  CIJRRIF  ST. 
(Next  Bank  of  Adelaide) . 


Sawtell's 


BAROMETERS,  House,  Pocket,  Ship. 
THERMOMETERS,  Shade,  Brewing,  Incubator, 
and  all  purposes. 

HYDROMETERS,  w»ie.  Spirit.  Brewing,  Acid,  OiL 
RULES,  tor  Measuaing  Casks,  Valuing,  Ullaginr, 
Drawing,  Calculations. 

TELESCOPES,   BINOCULARS,  COMPASSES, 

REPAIRS  on  the  Premises  to  all  above.  Don't 
despise  your  Secondhand  Instruments,   they  may 
be  "  put  right." 

The  Oldest  Optical  Firm  in  Adelaide. 


SAWTELL'S,  Opticians,  North  Terrace. 

'Phone|2929. 
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9    The  Farm  ® 


Hints  for  Farm  Butter 
Makers. 

Always  strain  the  cream  into  the 
churn  through  a  dipper  with  a  per- 
forated tin  bottom.  In  winter  add 
just  a  sufficient  butter  colour  of  a 
reliable  brand  to  give  a  nice  yel- 
low tint.  Do  not  depend  on  pour- 
ing it  in,  but  count  the  drops  for 
a  small  churning,  allowing  three  or 
four  drops  to  the  pound  of  butter. 

No  definite  temperature  for 
churning  can  be  given,  but  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  constant  use  of  a 
thermometer  must  be  emphasised. 
Many  conditions  influence  the  tem- 
perature of  the  cream  for  churning, 
such  as  the  richness  of  the  cream, 
the  quantity  in  the  churn,  the  feed 
and  the  breed  of  the  cow,  the 
length  of  time  the  cows  have  been 
milking,  the  temperature  of  the 
room,  and  the  speed  of  the  churn. 
Aim  to  make  conditions  favourable 
to  a  low  churning  temperature, 
as  it  insures  a  better  butter  and  a 
more  exhaustive  churning. 

Start  with  the  churn  about  one- 
third  full,  and  regulate  the  churn- 
ing temperature  so  as  to  have 
butter  within  20  to  30  minutes. 
That  proper  temperature  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  past  experience 
with  similar  cream. 

Poor  cream  often  breaks,  but  will 
not  gather.  Try  churning,  slowly. 
If  this  does  not  overcome  the  dif- 
ficulty, the  only  remedy  is  to 
draw  off  part  of  the  buttermilk  to 
lessen  the  liquid. 

Very  rich  cream  is  likely  to  paste 
or  thicken  in  the  churn,  so  that 
concussion    ceases.       Add  enough 


water  at  the  same  temperature  as 
the  cream  to  dilute  it  so  that  it 
will  drop. 

When  the  churning  is  about  com- 
pleted, add  a  couple  of  quarts  of 
water  several  degrees  lower  in  tem- 
perature than  the  cream  was.  In 
the  summer  it  may  be  quite  cold. 
This  floats  the  butter  and  allows 
the  buttermilk  to  run  off  more 
freely.  When  the  butter  is  the 
size  of  wheat  grains  it  is  sufficient- 
ly gathered.  Look  frequently  at 
the  inside  of  the  churn  lid,  and 
when  but  few  small  specks  are  seen 
on  it,  the  churning  is  usually  fin- 
ished. Watch  the  buttermilk  as  it 
runs  through  the  strainer  dipper, 
and  if  any  butter  comes  with  the 
first  streams,  a  little  more  churn- 
ing in  necessary. 

Wh?n  the  buttermilk  is  drawn, 
rinse  the  butter  with  a  little 
water,  and  strain  through  cheese- 
cloth into  the  churn  as  much  water' 
as  there  was  cream.  Have  the 
water  from  48  deg.  to  56  deg.,  ac- 
cording to  the  conditions  of  the 
butter  and  the  temperature  of  the 
room.  In  hot  weather  the  wash 
water  may  be  as  cold  as  possible. 
Revolve  the  churn  rapidly  about  a 
dozen  times  and  wash  but  once. 
We  recommend  washing  butter 
twice  if  it  has  come  very  soft  or 
has  an  objectionable  flavour,  or  is 
going  to  be  packed  for  winter  use. 

Salt  according  to  the  demand  of 
the  market.  If  the  butter  is  for 
immediate  use  and  is  salted  on  the 
worker,  ?4oz.  per  pound  of  butter 
is  usuallv  sufficient.  If  salting  in 
the  churn  use  an  ounce,  as  not  so 
much  is  incorporated  in  the  butter. 
We  strongly  recommending  salting 


in  the  churn,  as  by  so  doing  but- 
ter free  from  streaks  can  be  had 
with  the  least  possible  amount  of 
working,  but  the  churn  must  be 
without  dashers,  and  the  butter  in 
firm  granular  form.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty in  this  method  is  gauging 
the  amount  of  salt.  Estimate  the 
weight  of  butter  from  the  last 
churning,  then  weigh  the  salt. 
Have  the  butter  evenly  spread  over 
the  bottom  of  the  churn,  sift  on 
part  of  the  salt,  tilt  the  churn 
forward  to  cause  the  butter  to  lap 
over,  sift  on  more  salt,  then  tilt 
the  churn  backward  and  put  on 
the  remainder  of  the  salt.  Put  on 
the  lid  and  revolve  the  churn  very 
slowlv  until  the  butter  forms  in 
several  lumps.  It  may  be  tak^n 
out  and  immediately  worked,  but 
if  possible  it  is  much  better  to 
allow  it  to  stand  either  in  the 
churn  or  in  a  tub,  if  the  churn  is 
in  too  warm  a  place,  for  two  or 
three  hours,  and  then  give  one 
working. 

If  salting  on  the  worker,  take 
the  butter  from  the  churn,  weigh 
it,  and  allow  %pz.  of  salt  per  pound 
of  butter.  Spread  the  butter  over 
the  worker,  sift  the  salt  on  evenly, 
fold  the  salt  under  and  begin 
working. 

For  the  farm  dairy  there  is  no- 
thing nicer  than  the  V-shaped  lever 
butter  worker.  It  is  not  expen- 
sive and  is  a  great  saver  of  time 
and  strength,  besides  preserving 
the  grain  of  the  butter. 

Work  bv  means  of  pressure  only; 
avoid  a  sliding  motion  as  it  makes 
a  greasy  butter.  Work  sufficiently 
to  expel  the  moisture  and  tho- 
roughly distribute  the  salt.  Any 
portion  of  the  butter  not  reached 
bv  the  salt  will  be  light  in  colour. 

If  the  butter  is  very  soft  or  very 
hard,  work  out  slightly,  allow  it 
to  stand,  and  when  at  the  proper 
firmness  give  it  a  second  working. 

Keep  the  butter  in  a  cool  clean 
place  and  get  it  to  the  consumer 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Clean  all  tin  dairy  utensils  by 
first  rinsing  in  warm  water,  then 
clean  inside  and  out  with  a  brush 
and  hot  water  in  which  a  cleans- 
ing material  such  as  washing  soda 
is  dissolved.  Lastly,  rinse  with 
plenty  of  boiling  water  and  leave 
inverted  in  pure  air  and  sunshine, 
when  available,  until  wanted  for  use. 
— W.L.R.,  Prairie  Farmer. 

 •  

To  keep  the  flow  of  milk  always 
milk  clean. 

The  lover  of  the  soil  creates  real 
wealth,  while  in  other  callings  for- 
tunes are  made  and  lost  in  specu- 
lation. 


BAGOT,  SHAKES,  &  LEWIS,  Ltd- 

Stock  and  Station  Agents,  Wool  Brokers,  Live  Stock  Salesmen, 
and  Licensed  Land  Brokers. 

Managing   Directors—  George  W.  Bagot,  John  Lewie. 
Wool  Managers—  George  JefTory,  George  Howling. 

Land  Manager— A  If  i^ed  C.  Catt. 
Inspector  of  Branchi*-  J  amis  Wilkinson. 
Sales  of  Tat  and  store  stock,  land,  and  farm  clearing  sales  conducted  in 
nny  part  of  the  State. 

All  station  and  farm  requisites  supplied  ;  large  estates  disposed  of  lor 
Closer  Settlement  ;  advice  given  as  to  best  means  of  realisation  ;  plans  pre- 
pared. Valuations  made  in  nil  parts  of  South  Australia.  An  eflicieni. 
«tafT  dealing  with  city  and  suburban  properties. 

Sellers  of  house  and  land  pro|>erty  in  city,  suburbs,  and  country  are 
requested  to  send  us  particular*.  Our  large  connection  (over  20  country 
markets  in  beet  centres  held  monthly)  places  us  in  the  very  best  position 
to  dispose  of  them. 

Splendid  estates    in    New   South  Wales  and  Queensland  for  Sale. 

H  ead  Office:  18  Kin*  William  Street,  Adelaide. 
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Farm  Notes. 

In   preparing   land    for  fodder 

crops  of  any  kind  yon  cannot  cul- 
tivate too  deeply,  provided  the  suh- 
soil  is  left  below,  and  in  a  well 
pulverised  state  ;  and  you  cannot 
manure  too  heavily  with  farmyard 
manure,  provided  it  is  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil.  Fodder  <  rops 
may  grow  without  manure  ;  they 
may  thrive  with  a  moderate 
amount  ;  but  with  good  tillage  and 
abundance  of  manure  they  will 
luxuriate. 

Sow  peas.  Field  peas  generally 
hold  in  the  pod  best,  but  garden 
peas  will  perhaps  pay  best.  Of 
course  a  lot  of  peas  will  be  left 
upon  the  field,  but  sheep  and  pigs 
will  gather  up  every  seed  .  after- 
wards. The  haulms  are  good  for 
cows,  and  other  stock  will  eat 
them  with  advantage  to  their  good 
condition.  Two  bushels  per  acre  is 
ample,  in  drills  a  foot  apart.  Mow 
the  crop  about  six  weeks  after  the 
first  llowers  appear,  when  the 
lower  pods  are  ripe. 

Try  a  small  sowing  of  Uax  dur- 
ing this  month.  For  seed,  sow 
three-quarters  of  a  bushel,  or  less 
upon  very  rich  light  soils.  For 
fibre,  sow  a  bushel  and  a  half.  The 
land  must  be  harrowed  down  very 
fine. 

Mangolds  should  be  taken  up  by 
the  end  of  this  month,  and  be 
stored  in  clamps.  This  develops 
the  sugar,  or  rather  the  moisture 
evaporates,  and  the  percentage  of 
saccharine  is  greater.  The  clamp 
is  simply  a  trench  cut  in  the 
ground,  the  bottom  and  sides  lined 
with  straw,  the  mangolds  or  other 
root  or  fodder  put  in,  covered 
with  straw,  and  then  the  earth  is 
heaped  upon  the  whole. 

Turn  sheep  in  upon  crops  grow- 
ing too  rankly,  ()r  roll  the  ground 
during  fine  weather,  then  run  a 
light  harrow  over.  Make  drains 
and  water  furrows  where  necessary 

In  sowing  barley  or  oats  see 
that  the  soil  is  mellow.  It  will 
pay  better  to  wait  a  month  than 
to  sow  upon  a  bed  that  will  clog 
dr  stick  to  the  harrows. 

Rape  can  be  sown  at  any  time 
from  March  till  end  of  September, 
and  will  pay  every  time  if  there 
are  sheep  or  cattle  to  eat  it. 

Tares  (proper  name,  "  vetches  "J 
may  be  sown  with  advantage. 
They  give  a  good  yield,  and  ought 
to  pay  for  seed,  but  many  tons 
are  used  for  sowing  amongst  hay 
crops. 

Every  one  ought  to  make  a  plan 
of  his  farm.  It  is  good  farming 
never  to  raise  two  crops  following  of 
the  same  nature  ;  and,    as    far  as 


possible,  keep  the  ground  always 
producing  some  kind  of  crop. 

Vines  and  fruit  trees,  of  course, 
must  always  remain  whence  once 
planted  ;  but  by  supplying  potash 
and  superphosphate,  with  a  good 
mulch  of  farm  manure,  to  the  trees 
their  vigour  will  be  maintained  for 
years. 

Vines  will  probably  grow  any- 
where iu  South  Australia — certain- 
ly on  any  land  where  other  plants 
will  grow.  Vines  are  about  the 
best  paying  and  most  certain  crop- 
pers that  we  know  of.  This  next 
month  is  the  time  to  plant  vines. 

Forest  trees  ought  to  be  planted 
this  month.  They  should  be  plant- 
ed in  clumps,  and  have  a  fence 
around  to  protect  them  against 
damage  by  stock.  Timber  is  worth 
money  now  and  will  be  worth  more 
in  a  few  years,  and  those  who 
plant  now  will  make  a  good  in- 
vestment. f 

Wattle  seed  should  be  sown  in 
drills  six  feet  apart,  with  one  foot 
between  each  plant.  Soak  the  seed 
until  it  begins  to  swell.  The  seeds 
need  not  be  covered  more  than 
half  an  inch. 

Sow  seeds  of  many  kinds  of 
vegetables.  Every  owner  of  land 
ought  at  least  to  grow  enough 
vegetables  for  himself  and  family. 

In  sheltered  hilly  districts  the 
walnut  ought  to  be  largely  culti- 
vated. The  nuts  pay  almost  bet- 
ter than  the  fruit  from  any  other 
tree,  and  ultimately  the  timber  is 
of  very  great  value.  For  timber 
purposes  the  trees  should  be  plant- 
ed eight  or  ten  feet  apart.  If  for 
fruit  onlv,  25  feet  is  none  too  much. 

Xo  time  should  be  lost  in  pre- 
paring land  for  the  growth  of  man- 


A.  SIMPSON  &  SON'S 


golds,  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  cab- 
cages,  thousand-headed  kale,  peas, 
beans,  lupins,  lentils,  etc. 

Lupins  are  chielly  grown  as  a 
green  manure  for  sandy  soils,  to 
be  ploughed  under  when  in  Bower. 
The  seeds  can  be  used,  crushed  and 
mixed  with  other  food,  for  live 
stock. 

Plant  out  all  sorts  of  cabbage  for 
stock-feeding.  Perhaps  the  Drum- 
head, the  Cow-cabbage,  and  the 
Thousand-headed  are  best  for  the 
purpose.  Rape  is  also  an  excel- 
lent member  of  the  same  family, 
and  its  value  should  be  recognised 
by  every  farmer. 

Every  successful  farmer  has 
plenty-  of  shelter  for  his  stock, 
tools,  and  implements.  Any  dead 
stock  exposed  to  rain  and  heat 
and  cold  will  rapidly  deteriorate, 
and  this  means  loss  of  hard  cash. 
Any  animal  exposed  to  suffering 
through  exposure  to  heat,  cold,  or 
wet  will  loose  condition  and  health 
— more  or  less — and  this  means 
waste  of  food  that  has  been  con- 
sumed. The  food  has  been  pro- 
duced upon  land  that  cost  hard 
to  produce  or  rent,  and  therefore 
there  is  loss  all  through,  and  it 
does  not  pay  to  neglect  the  pro- 
vision of  ample  shelters  for  stock, 
implements,  and  everything  tha'. 
can  be  hurt  by  exposure. 

 *  

Bv  economical  feeding  is  meant 
feeding  to  the  best  advantage.  It 
does  not  necessarily  mean  feeding 
at  least  cost. 

A  goose  with  an  "  authenticated 
age  of  fifty-two  years,"  has  been 
killed  in  Cornwall  by  a  kick  from 
a  horse. 


Cream  Transport  Cans 

i  gallons,  14/6;  5  gallons,   17/G  ;  10 

gallons,  22/6  each. 
(User's  name    put  on    without  extra 
charge). 


The    STRONGEST    and  CIIEAPEST 
Pattern  on  the  Market. 

Obtainable  from    all  Storekeepers  or 
the  Makers. 

A.  SIMPSON  &  SON 

LIMITED. 
Gawler  Place,  Adelaide. 

Makers  also  of  Sheep,  Cattle  and  Pig 
1  roughing.  Tanks,  Field  Gates,  Wheel 
and  Water  Barrows,  etc. 
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The  Brindled  Cow. 

The  following  article,  written  by 
"  Spero  "  in  The  Live  Stock  Jour- 
nal, may  prove  of  interest  to  some 
of  our  readers  : 

As  an  old  breeder  of  pedigree 
stock,  and  one  who  has  always 
steadily  advocated  the  cultivation 
of  purity  of  blood  for  all  the  ani- 
mals of  the  farm,  if  apparent  con- 
sistency of  view  were  my  first  ob- 
ject I  should  hesitate  before  touch- 
ing on  a  subject  which  seems  at 
first  sight  to  cut  against  my  own 
arguments.  Experience,  however, 
if  not  wisdom,  comes  with  advanc- 
ing vears,  and  as  a  looker-on  at  the 
efforts  of  others  one  is  able  to  take 
a  dispassionate  view  of  those  mat- 
ters which  once  appeared  to  have 
but  one  side.i  Reckless  cross- 
breeding appeals  to  me  as  little 
as  ever,  and  as  a  general  rule  I 
still  regard  the  taking  up  of  a 
pure  breed  and  sticking  to  it  as 
the  safest  policy  to  adopt.  There 
are,  however,  so  many  varying  cir- 
cumstances under  which  a  farmer 
may  be  placed,  that  all  cannot  be 
pedigree  breeders,  even  if  such  a 
thing  were  desirable.  Recognising 
as  we  must  do,  the  great  value  of 
the  first  cross  in  many  instances, 
we  by  no  means  give  away  the 
principle  of  pure  breeding  so  long 
as  we  set  our  faces  resolutely 
against  mongrelism,  which  is  quite 
a  different  thing,  as  also  is  the 
building  up  of  a  new  distinct 
breed  by  years  of  patient  work  and 
intelligent  selection.  That  is  a 
task  which  few  can  undertake,  and 
the  weak  point  in  first-crossing  is 
found  in  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up 
the  supply  of  half-breeds  properly 
so  called,  without  beginning  again. 
But  all  these  things  are  well  known 
to  most  people,  and  I  may  say  .at 
once  that  these  remarks  are  not 
being  made  for  the  consideration  of 
"  breeders,"  but  for  a  certain  large 
class  of  dairy-farmers  to  which  the 
very  word  "  pedigree  "  is  almost 
obnoxious. 

The  class  to  which  I  refer  sel- 
dom or  never  breed  at  all,  but  buy 


in  its  cows  either  just  before  or 
just  after  calving.  Now  arises  the 
question,  "  What  sort  of  cows  do 
these  men  usually  buy  ?  "  We  may 
safely  reply,  "  Common-bred  or 
even  mongrels,  whose  title  of 
Shorthorn  is  a  libel  on  a  noble 
breed."  If  they  do  chance  to  pur- 
chase a  really  good  cow  of  Short- 
horn character,  she  costs  at  least 
£•22,  and  often  after  five  months' 
milking  she  will  dry  off,  but  having 
been  liberally  fed  all  the  time,  she 
will  'be  fat  and  sell  at  about  L14 
or  perhaps  a  little  more.  These 
dairy-farmers,  being  largely  town- 
bred,  have  no  technical  knowledge 
of  cattle,  and  I  often  study  them 
as  they  are  making  their  purchases 
and  reflect  on  how  much  better 
they  might  spend  their  money. 
They  seem  to  have  a  rooted  idea 
that  they  must  have  beef  as  well 
as  milk,  and  often  get  much  more 
of  the  former  than  the  latter, 
which  is  the  very  life-blobd  of  their 
business.  It  would  be  all  well 
enough  if  they  could  get  a  real 
milking  Shorthorn,  but  market 
business  is  a  lottery,  there  being 
no  knowledge  of  the  cow's  antece- 
dents. Many  times  I  have  seen 
fleshy  cows  with  thick  chines, 
rounded  hips,  heavy  fore-quarters, 
and  an  ugly  udder,  sold  at  good 
prices  to  small  dairy-farmers  living 
near  town,  while  animals  exactly 
suited  to  their  purpose  have  been 
standing  near  without  their  price 
being  asked.  One  day  it  may  be  a 
beautiful  Welsh  cow  carrying  a 
splendid  vessel  standing  thus  un- 
noticed ;  another  time  a  very  good 
Channel  Islander,  not  a  Show 
beauty  perhaps,  but  looking  very 
business-like.  No  one  seems  to 
think  of  asking  more  than  £12  or 
£15  at  the  outside  .  for  these 
"  milking-machines  "  ;  while  a  bi<* 
"  beefer  "  will  easily  fetch  over 
£20.  Ouite  recently  I  was  an  eye- 
witness of  a  far  better  dairy  cow 
than  either  of  those  referred  to 
being  passed  over,  and  she  was  a 
"  brindle,"  and  contemptuously  al- 
luded to  as  such.  She  was,  in  fact, 
a  half-bred  Jersey-Shorthorn,  and 
this  brings  us  back    to    our  text. 


If  ever  there  was  a  valuable  first 
cross,  surely  we  have  it  here.  Of 
course,  the  produce  of  a  Shorthorn 
and  Jersey  may  be  almost  any- 
thing to  look  at.  She  may  follow 
either  parent,  but  often  possesses 
the  good  qualities  of  both.  The 
cow  in  question  was  simply  an  en- 
larged Jersey,  with  all  her  best" 
milking  points,  but  still  she  was  a 
"  brindle,"  and  therefore  of  little 
account.  As  a  dairyman's  cow  she 
was  worthy  any  other  two  cows 
in  the  market,  and  yet  could  have 
been  bought  for  less  than  £15. 

I  am  quite  convinced  that  if  the 
dairy-farmers  near  London  could 
secure  a  supply  of  such  animals  as 
this,  many  of  them  would  double 
their  profits  ;  but  it  would  involve 
a  change  of  plan  from  that  now 
generally  followed,  which  is  to  feed 
highly  and  sell  to  the  butcher  when 
dry — perhaps  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  cows  which  go  dry  in 
twenty  to  twenty-four  weeks.  A 
good  half-bred  brindle,  like  the 
Jersey  itself,  will  milk  for  ten  out 
of  twelve  months,  and  to  kill  her 
off  would  be  suicidal.  Some  edu- 
cative process  seems  wanted  for 
this  'large  class  of  hard-working 
men,  who  sadly  miss  their  way  in 
the  selection  of  their  cattle. 

 <$>  

Weaning  Pigs. 

Pigs  should  not  be  weaned  (says 
The  Live  Stock  Journal)  until  thev 
are  at  least  eight  weeks  old,  and 
if  the  sow  is  not  to  have  a  second 
litter,  or  if  there  is  time  enough 
in  case  she  is,  it  is  better  to  let 
the  pigs  suckle  until  they  are  ten 
to  twelve  weeks  old.  Farmers  often 
get  in. a  hurry  and  wean  pigs  when 
six  weeks  old,  but  unless  there  is 
an  abundant  supply  of  milk,  and  es- 
pecially good  care  is  given,  the  pigs 
arc  likely  to  get  stunted,  some- 
times so  severely  that  they  never 
recover.  The  cheapest  way  to 
"  put  gains  on  "  young  pigs  is 
through  the  sow.  She  has  a  strong 
digestion,    and    can     turn  coarse 


Notice  to  Farmers  and  Gardeners 

AND  THE  PUBLIC  GENERALLY. 

TOOLS    FOR    ALL  TRADES — Spades,    Shovels,    Forks,     Hoes,    Rakes,    Carpenters'   Tools,  Cutlery, 

Klectroplatcware.    Bedrock  Prices. 
AGENCIES—  Ronaldson  Bros.'  &  Tippett's  "Austral"  Oil  Engine,    Chaffcutters,    Horse    Works  and 
Corncrushcrs,  Barker's  Celebrated    Wheat  .Waggons    and    Drays,   The   I. C.O.N.  Fire  Extinguisher, 
£3  5/.     Norman  .St  Co.'s  "Silent"  Meat  Cutters,  from  £26  to    £168  10/.      Mclver's    Cast  Copper 

I1' rallies,  12,  14,  16  gallons. 

SIO.  R0WE,      ,Herr„G^„  Bv  street.  Adelaide. 

(Three  doors  from  Conrad's,  Butcher). 
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grains  and  pasture  into  easily-di- 
gested milk. 

Careful  experiments  show  that.i 
pound  of  weight  taken  from  the 
sow  will  make  more  than  lib.  of 
gain  on  the  pigs,  the  llesh  of  the 
young  animals  containing  more 
water.  The  sow  should  be  fed  to 
produce  a  high  yield  of  milk,  and 
the  pigs  should  be  kept  with  her 
until  they  get  to  eating  a  full  l.vd 
of  both  grain  and  pasture.  When 
the  time  comes  to  wean  the  pigs, 
cut  down  the  sow's  ration  to  water 
and  a  little  grain.  Take  away 
the  stronger  pigs  first,  leaving  the 
weaker  to  suckle  for  a  few  days. 
This  method  will  give  the  weak 
pigs  an  extra  chance,  and  will  dry 
up  the  sow  without  injuring  her. 
When  she  is  giving  a  large  supply 
of  milk  and  all  the  pigs  are  taken 
away  at  once  her  udder  is  often 
rained  and  she  becomes  unable  to 
suckle  another  litter.  When  first 
weaned,  feed  the  pigs  from  three 
to  five  times  a  day.  While  with 
their  mother  they  took  their  meals 
at  least  every  two  hours,  and  too 
sudden  a  change  is  detrimental. 

After  they  get  to  growing  vigor- 
ouslv  cut  down  to  two  meals  a 
dav,  and  when  they  weigh  ^lbs 
each  and  are  on  good  pasture,  feed 
once  a  day  and  that  at  night. 


Breeds  of  Pigs. 

—  The  Tamworth.  — 
Some  time  about  1S12  the  Tam- 
worth breed  was  introduced  into 
England  from  Ireland.  It  is  strict- 
lv  a  bacon  hog,  remarkable  for  its 
lean,  juicy  hams  and  long  sides, 
that  make  up  into  the  best  of 
breakfast  bacon. 

Distinctive  features  of  the  bacon 
breed  are  the  form  and  growth  of 
its  middling.  In  most  pigs  you  will 
find  that  part  of  the  middling  run- 
ning from  the  belly  halfway  up  the 
side  quite  thin  comparatively,  the 
part  running  from  that  point  up 
to  the  backbone  quite  thick  and 
fat,  also  that  portion  next  the 
shoulder  thick  and  fat,  with  no 
lean  streaks.  These  thick,  fat 
pieces  are  cut  off  by  curers  and 
sold  for  about  a  little  a  pound 
less  than  that  which  is  streaked 
with  lean,  and  used  to  make  high- 
priced  breakfast  bacon. 

The  Tamworth  has  been  bred  for 
several  generations  with  a  view  to 
shaping  this  middling  up  different- 
ly, and  now  we  have  a  hog  that 
will  produce  a  side  of  almost  equal 
thickness  from  bellv  to  backbone, 
and  from  shoulder  to  ham,  well- 
streaked  with  lean  throughout, 
nearly  all  of  which   will   make  up 


into  the  choicest  breakfast  bacon. 
Tamworths  in  colour  should  be 
rich,  golden  red,  should  have  long, 
straight  backs,  slightly  arched, 
long,  deep  sides,  light,  narrow 
shoulders,  jowl  very  light,  which 
gives  nose  rather  long  appearance, 
ears  erect,  and  legs  long  with 
stout,  llinty  bone.  The  head  being 
the  least  valuable  part  of  the  hog, 
you  can  draw  your  own  deductions 
as  to  which  breed  has  the  most 
waste  int  head  and  snout.  Tam- 
worths are  remarkable  for  hardi- 
ness of  constitution,  great  prolifi- 
cacy, and  their  wonderful  success 
in  rearing  every  pig  born.  Not- 
withstanding their  size,  with  a 
nest  full  of  pigs  they  very  seldom 
overlay  a  pig. 

It  is  recorded  that  one  sow  has 
brought  eight  litters  in  three  and 
a  half  years,  and  she  saved  and 
raised  83  pigs.  From  fourteen  to 
seventeen  pigs  are  not  unusual,  and 
from  ten  to  twelve  pigs  can  be 
depended  on  nearly  every  time  from 
an  aged  pig.  As  high  as  twnty- 
two  pigs  at  a  litter  has  been  re- 


corded. They  are  great  grazers 
and  foragers.  Tamworth  sows 
with  a  litter  have  been  known  to 
go  four  miles  away  and  bring  their 
pigs  home  at  night.  They  are  ripe 
to  kill  at  any  time.  Raisers  usual- 
ly slaughter  them  at  six  or  seven 
months,  when  they  should  weigh 
something  over  2oolb.  They  pre- 
fer, qSi  breeders,  pigs  that  reach  a 
great  size,  so  that  the  offspring 
will  reach  a  killing  weight  of  about 
2oolb.  at  a  tender  age.  Theytare 
very  large,  the  sows  usually  weigh- 
ing at  maturity  1  from  600  to  1 ,000 
lbs. — "  American  Agriculturist." 


Animals  develop  rapidly,  have 
strong  muscles,  and  the  breeds  im- 
prove, when  the  pastures  have  been 
well  fertilised  with  a  phosphate. 
Phosphates  act  directly  upon  the 
bones  of  the  animals,  which  are 
composed  largely  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  supplying  the  needed  material 
for  repairing  waste  tissue  and 
building  up  new  cells. 


LAW,  SOMNER  &  CO., 

MELBOURNE 

LUCERNE  GROWERS  to  know  that  they  have  secured  a  supply  of 
ARABIAN  and  PERUVIAN  LUCERNE  SEED,  1/6  lb.  Orders  should  be 
booked  at  once  for  prompt  dellivery.  They  also  hold  a  large 
supply  of  HUNTER  RIVER,  FRENCH  PROVENCE,  TURKESTAN,  AMERI- 
CAN and  HUNGARIAN  varieties  ;  samples  and  prices  on  application.  All 
seeds  re-cleaned  by  special  machinery  and  dodder  free. 

N  BW  GIA AT  KANGAROO  RAPE.  A  full  stock  of  this  wonderful  fodder, 
which  will  fatten  three  more  sheep  to  the  acre  than  other  kinds.  Orders 
should  be  booked  at  once,  Sd.  lb.,  60/-  cwt. 

WESTERXWOLTH'S  NEW  ITALIAN  RYE  GRASS  SEED  (Lolium  Wes- 
tern Woldicum).  A  new  forage  and  pasture  grass  of  extraordinary  pro- 
ductiveness, surpassing-  other  kinds  in  rapid  growth  and  weight  of  herbage, 
grows  on  poor  soil,   1/-  lb.,  10/-  a  bushel. 

TEFF  GRASS.  A  valuable  grass  for  dairymen,  horse  breeders  and 
farmers,  good  for  dry  country  ;  sold  largely  for  forage  in  South  Africa, 
commanding  good  prices.     Trial  packets  only,  1/-  packet. 

PHALABIS  COM M 1  TATA  ,  PASPALUM,  BOYD'S  CLOVER,  MELILIOT, 
SUBTERRANEAN  CLOVER,  IRISH  RYE  GRASS,  CHOU  MOBLLIER,  and 
all  reliable  Farm  Seeds. 

FLOWER  SEEDS,  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  AND  BULBS.  All  Garden 
requisites. 

"  GLOBE  "  WEED  KILLER  will  destroy  Weeds  on  Footpaths  and 
Drives  ;  more  easily  used  than  other  Brands  ;  l-g'al.  tin  (3/6)  will  make 
•VI  gals. — Cheaper   in  quantity. 

Send  for  Seed,  Plant  and  Fruit  Tree   Catolog-ues,  posted  free  ;  also  Hand- 
book of  Garden  and  Orchard,  2/6  posted. 

LAW,  SOMNER  &  CO., 

The  Oldest  Seed  and   Plant  Merchants  in 

MELBOURNE,  139-141  SWANSTON  STREET. 

I '  1 1 ]  k  Stores,  Mason  Lane.  Telephone,  729  Central. 

Established  61  years. 
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The  Stallion. 

Steady,  slow  work  will  give  a 
stallion  harder  muscles,  more  sta- 
mina, a  better  constitution,  and 
help  ,him  to  get  colts  with  a  strong 
instinct  for  work.  It  is  altogether 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  horse 
to  keep  him  in  idleness  between 
seasons,  besides  the  expense,  when 
he  might  just  as  well  be  earning 
his  keep.  Breaking  a  stallion  to 
work  is  not  an  impossible  task 
either.  He  may  be  ferocious  at 
first,  but  with  a  steady  mate  and 
perseverance  the  job  can  be  done. 
If  it  happens  that  there  is  horse 
power  enough  on  the  farm  without 
the  stallion,  give  him  plenty  of 
chance  to  exercise  and  live  a  na- 
tural life.  Nothing  does  the  horse 
business  to  much  harm  as  to  keep 
over-fed  stallions  year  in  and  year 
out  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
best  thing  for  a  stallion  in  the  fall 
and  winter  is  work,  and  the  second 
best  is  all  the  exercise  he  will  take 
and  light  feeding. 


Rotation. 

"  The  value  of  a  judicious  rota- 
tion is  not  taken  at  its  true 
worth,"  writes  an  agricultural 
paper.  "  notwithstanding  all  that 
has  been  said  upon  the  subject. 
In  many  instances  it  is  not  taken 
at  half  its  worth.  In  certain  ex- 
periments it  was  found  that  as 
much  wheat  was  obtained  in  the 
one  instance  from  three  crops 
grown  on  the  land  that  had  pro- 
duced grass  during  the  three  pre- 
vious years  as  was  obtained  on 
similar  land  that  produced  wheat 
onlv  during  the  same  six  years. 
The  land  in  both  instances  was 
old  and  worn.  In  the  first  in- 
stance, the  three  crops  of  grass 
were  secured  in  addition  to  the 
wheat.  No  fertiliser  was  used  in 
either  instance.  The  increase  in 
the  vields  of  wheat  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  influence  of  the  grass 
roots  on  the  exhausted  soil.  How 
long    will    it    be    before  vegetable 


matter  is  taken  at  its  worth  ? 
The  most  practical  way  of  putting 
such  matter  into  the  soil  is  by 
growing  on  it  a  crop  of  grass  or 
clover." 

 -a  

The  Horse. 

A  horse's  head  indicates  his  char- 
acter very  much  as  a  man's  does. 
Vice  is,  shown  in  the  eyes  and 
mouth  ;  intelligence  in  the  eye  and 
in  the  breadth  between  the  ears 
and  between  the  eyes  ;  spirit  in  the 
eye  and  in  the  pose,  in  the  mobile 
nostril  and  the  active  ear.  The 
size  of  the  eye,  the  thinness  of  the 
skin,  making  the  face  bony,  the 
large,  open,  thin-edged  nostril,  the 
fine  ear  and  the  thin,  line  mane 
and  foretop,  are  indications  of  fine 
breeding,  and  accompany  high- 
strung,  nervous  organisation,  which 
with  good  limbs  and  muscular 
power,  insures  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  speed  in  the  animal.  The 
stupid,  lazy  horse  that  drivers  call 
a  "  lunk-head,"  has  a  dull  eye 
usually,  a  narrow  forehead  and  a 
contracted  poll.  He  is  always  a 
blunderer,  forgets  himself,  and 
stumbles  on  smooth  ground,  gets 
himself  and  his  owner  into  dilhcul- 
ties,  calks  himself,  is  sometimes 
positively  lazy,  but  often  a  hard 
goer.  He  needs  constant  care  and 
watchfulness  on  the  driver's  part. 
A  buyer  of  fine  equine  flesh  should 
be  able  to  detect  the  good  and 
bad  qualities  of  the  animals  he  con- 
templates purchasing.  This  valu- 
able knowledge  is  only  acquired  by 
a  careful  study  of  the  various 
parts  of  a  horse's  physiognomv. 

 ®  

Drying-Off  Milch  Cows. 

Drying-off  should  be  gradually 
done.  If  the  cow  has  been  milk- 
ing lightly  leave  a  little  milk  in 
for  a  week,  and  then  milk  every 
second  day,  but  not^right  out,  tak- 
ing about  a  month  to  dry  off. 
Cows  should  be  milked  from  nine 
to   ten   months   in   the   year.  If 


milked  too  close  to  Calving,  the 
cow  seldom  proves  as  profitable 
to  within  50  per  cent,  of  what 
she  would  if  she  had  had  a  rest, 
and  the  progeny  is  generally 
weedy,  having  a  poor  constitution. 
The  feed  on  to  which  the  cows  are 
turned  should  not  be  too  fattening. 
If  allowed  to  get  too  fat,  very 
often  milk  fever  sets  in  immediate- 
ly after  calving.  If  on  good  pas- 
ture, it  is  well  to  take  them  in 
ten  days  before  calving  and  give 
them  food  which  is  not  calculated 
to  make  much  milk,  and  a  bran 
mash  has  a  good  effect  in  clean- 
ing them  out. 

It  is  often  necessary,  in  the  case 
of  heavy  milkers,  to  take  a  small 
amount  of  milk  away  for  ten  days 
prior  to  calving.  The  cow  should 
be  watched  carefully  when  parturi- 
tion is  about  to  take  place,  and 
no  assistance  should  be  rendered 
unless  in  extreme  cases.  It  is  im- 
portant that  the  health  of  the  cows 
should  be  studied,  for  upon  such 
depends  the  condition  of  the  calf. 
If  the  weather  at  the  time  of  par- 
turition is  cold,  stable  and  rug 
the  cow,  and  give  her  lukewarm 
water  to  drink. 

The  period  of  gestation  is  about 
275  to  280  days.  After  parturition 
has  taken  place,  the  calf  may  re- 
main with  the  cow  for  not  "more 
than  a  day.  The  cow  should  be 
milked  out  as  soon  as  possible.  In 
some  instances  where  the  cow  re- 
fuses to  clean  her  calf  a  little  salt 
should  be  sprinkled  on  the  calf, 
when  she  will  clean  it  down.  She 
should  receive  laxative  food — hot 
bran  mash  for  deep  milkers,  or  half 
a  pound  of  Epsom  salts.  If  the 
udder  is  hot  and  caked,  milk  every 
three  hours,  but  not  quite  dry, 
steam  the  udder  with  hot  flannels, 
and  rub  camphorated  oil  on  it. 


Use  the  manure  on  the  farm.  Do 
not  allow  the  best  part  of  it  to 
leak  out,  and  run  away.  Put  it 
where  it  will  feed  the  land,  and 
the  land  will  feed  tin-  owner. 


GLOBE  TIMBER  MILLS0 

TIMBER  OF  ALL  KINDS.    Galvanized  Iron,  Joinery,  Mouldings.  Turnery,  Shadehouse  Battens,  Trelli«  Laths. 
Boxes  and  Cases  of  Every  description  made  up  or  packed  in  Snooks. 

Butter  Boxes  and  Fruit  Cases  a  Speciality.      Write  for  Prices. 


Flinders  Street,  Adelaide,  and  at  Port  Adelaide. 
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Printing  Butter  Direct  From 
the  Churn  or  After  Cooling. 

Whether  butter  should  be  print 
ed  direct  from  the  chum  or  after 
it  has  cooled  a  few  hours  is  one 
of  the  questions  discussed  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  "  New  York  Pro- 
duce Review.''  Some  correspon- 
dents favor  one  method  and  some 
the  other.  Making  up  the  prints 
alter  the  butter  has  been  hardened 
in  a  refrigerator  for  some  hours 
tends  to  lessen  the  loss  of  mois- 
ture and  gives  a  print  with  bet 
ter  edges  and  one  that  will  wrap 
and  handle  better  than  prints 
made  from  the  fresh  butter.  There 
arc  machines  made  now  for  print- 
ing butter  and  these  make  the 
printing  of  refrigerated  butter  com- 
paratively easy.  There  is  much 
to  be  said  on  both  sides,  how- 
ever, and  if  the  butter  is  firm 
and  the  moisture  well  incorpor- 
ated, satisfactory  work  can  be 
done  by  printing  direct  from  the 
churn.  One  correspondent  puts 
the  case  for  printing  after  cooling 
as  follows  : 

"  Packing  the  butter  in  the 
boxes  is  the  same  as  packing  it 
into  tubs,  the  moisture  cannot 
escape  so  easilv  and  thus  is  re- 
tained in  the  butter.  Butter  can 
be  packed  into  tubs  and  set  in  the 
refrigerator  to  harden,  then  the 
tub  stripped  and  the  prints  cut 
into  the  desired  size,  but  this 
makes  another  loss  besides  the  in- 
convenience of  having  a  lot  of  odd 
shaped  pieces  left  to  sell  either  as 
bulk  butter  or  to  repack,  which 
cannot  be  done  satisfactorily  when 
it  is  hard.  Another  thing  in  favor 
of  the  box  print  is  that  after  the 
butter  has  become  hardened  one 
can  obtain  a  much  nicer  looking 
print — one  that  has  sharp  edges 
and  is  true  on  all  sides,  perfect  in 
its  shape.  This  kind  of  a  print 
can  be  wrapped  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter, easier  and  nicer,  and  makes  a 
neater  appearing  package  to  pre- 
sent to  the  consumer,  which  goes 
a  long  way  in  building  up  and  re- 
taining a  reputation  for  the  cream- 
ery's goods.  In  shipping  prints 
•locally  or  to  distant  markets,  it 
adds  considerably  to  the  price  oi 
the  butter  if  upon  opening  up  a 
box  the  dealer  and  purchaser  both 
see  a  nice,  even  lot  of  prints,  all 
of  them  folded  with  clean-cut  and 
sharp  points,  all  lying  the  same 
way,  either  on  ends  or  flatways. 
The  same  applies  to  tub  butter  ; 
the  appearance  goes  a  good  way 
with  a  prospective  buyer. 

"  This  cannot  be  obtained  when 
the  butter  is  printed  direct  from 
the  churn,  as  one  cannot  print  it 
unless  it  is  in  decent  shape  to 
handle     Then  one  cannot  turn  out 


as  nice  a  sharp-edged  print,  nor 
will  it  wrap  so  easily  as  it  will 
after  being  let  stand"  in  boxes  to 
harden.  Of  course,  with  the  24- 
pound  printers  having  the  butter 
upon  expanding  trays,  it  can  be 
set  away  to  harden,  but  at  the 
same  time  the  butter  is  exposed 
to  the  conditions  of  the  air  in  the 
refrigerator,  whether  good  or 
bad." 


shun  twice  a  day  in  bran  mash. 
Later  in  the  disease  give  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  sulphate  of  iron  once  a 
day  in  bran  mash  as  a  tonic. — 
"  Farmer's  Veterinarian." 


Quittor. 

A  name  given  to  a  fistulous 
opening  upon  the  heels  and  quar- 
ters of  the  coronary  band,  and  is 
caused  by  treads,  pricks  in  shoe- 
ing, bruises,  and  suppurating  corns. 
Any  injury  which  will  cause  sup- 
puration within  the  foot  will  visual- 
ly cause  matter  to  form  at  the 
coronet,  and  may  result  in  quittor. 
The  disease  is  indicated  by  a  swell- 
ing upon  the  coronet  where  the 
hair  and  hoof  meet,  great  lame- 
ness, and  a  discharge  of  thin  or 
thick  curdy  pus.  There  may  be 
one  or  a  number  of  small  open- 
ings leading  down  into  the  sensi- 
tive part  of  the  foot.  The  parts 
surrounding  the  quittor  swell  the 
become  hard,  and  take  on  an  un- 
healthy action,  and  are  difficult  to 
cure,  and  may  be  permanently  dis- 
eased. 

Clean  the  foot,  and  put  it  into 
a  bran  poultice  for  several  days, 
then  remove  any  horn  that  may  be 
pressing  on  the  sore  part.  If  it 
is  at  the  heel  remove  the  crust  with 
a  knife  ;  if  it  is  in 'front  of  the  hoof 
rasp  it  thin.  Then  probe  the  open- 
ing at  the  top  to  find  the  depth 
and  direction.  Put  a  grain  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  into  tissue 
paper,  and  roll  it  into  a  cone,  and 
press  it  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
opening.  Treat  all  the  openings  in 
the  same  way.  Put  the  foot  into 
a  bag  to  protect  it  from  injury, 
and  let  it  alone  for  three  days, 
then  clean  out  the  openings,  and 
put  in  some  more  of  the  bichlor- 
ide of  mercury,  and  so  on  for  two 
weeks,  or  until  the  parts  become 
healthy  and  the  hard  swelling  has 
decreased  ;  then  make  up  a  bath 
of  chloride  of  zinc  one  ounce,  cool 
water  one  gallon  ;  put  the  foot  into 
this  twice  a  dav  for  twenty  min- 
utes at  a  time.  As  soon  as  the 
openings  are  healed  blister  the 
coronet  with  the  following  : — Mix 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  cantharides 
with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  lard  ; 
repeat  in  two  weeks  if  necessary. 
When  it  is  time  to  put  on  a  shoe, 
and  work  the  horse,  a  liar  shoe 
will  be  best.  If  the  animal  has 
much  fever  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  disease  give  a  dose  of  aloes, 
and  follow  this  by  giving  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  nitrate  of  potas- 


 <$>  

Sore  Teats. 

The  following  ointment  is  recom- 
mended by  a  farmer  for  sore 
teats  : — "  Melt  about  %  pound  of 
fresh  lard,  when  melted  throw  in 
a  good  handful  of  good,  strong 
green  eucalyptus  leaves,  boil  very 
gently  for  about  half  an  hour,  or 
until  the  liquid  becomes  a  not  too 
pale  green,  take  out  the  leaves,  and 
add  a  piece  of  resin  the  size  of  a 
marble  V2  ;in  inch  in  diameter,  well 
powdered,  stir,  and  let  simmer  for 
20  minutes.  Then  it  will  be  ready 
to  bottle,  or  better,  place  in  two 
or  three  small  pickle-hottles  well 
corked.  Wash  the  teats  night  and 
morning,  and  apply  the  ointment, 
and  the  worst  cases  will  be  cured 
in  a  week." 

Breed  is  not  all  there  is  to  a 
good  horse.  Care  and  feed  play 
quite  as  important  a  part. 

Cost  of  production  usually  in- 
creases with  the  age  of  the  ani- 
mal, and  also  as  the  animal  ap- 
proaches ripeness. 


ALSTONS   1903  PATENT 

OOUBLfc  CRANK  SlEtl  Wlr.0f.lll.  v 

Beyond  dispute  ta* 
per  ltd.  wind- 
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bave  in- 
spected this  latent  inTention. 
Tha  t)h«atpeet  &  Strongest  Mill  ever  offered 


ALSTON'S  Patent  Steel  framed 

Calvamhh  STOCK  TROUGH. 


JAMES  ALSTON, 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 
tJOBBN'S  BBIDOR  sriUTH  MRL BOURNBV 

Sola  At'intt  (or  South  AattraJia— 

H.  C.  RICHARDS 

6  and  8,  Blyth  Street,  Adelaide, 
lata  Oibene  <wtd  C». 
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Lampas. 

An  experienced  veterinary  sur- 
geon has  pointed  out  that  lampas 
is,  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  covering  the  bars  of  the 
palate,  situated  immediately  behind 
the  upper  row  of  incisor  teeth  of 
the  horse.  It  may  arise  from 
teething  in  young  horses,  or  it 
may  be  induced  by  hot  food,  or 
irritating  medicine  not  sufficientlv 
diluted.  But  it  is  a  very  rare  af- 
fection, although  stablemen  as  a 
rule  consider  that  every  horse 
which  has  prominent  bars  has 
lampas.  It  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  idea  of  lampas,  be- 
ing a  common  affection  of  the 
horse's  mouth,  should  have  found 
such  universal  acceptance,  because 


CURLEW  BRANDY. 


For  years  the  Only   Brandy  used 
in  the  Adelaide  lloapit&l. 


Sole  Agents — 

DOWNER  A  00. 

Wine  and  Spirit  Karobftnt*  and 

Aerated  Water  Manufacturers. 
37  WAYMOUTH  ST.,  ADELAIDE 


of  all  the  domestic  animals  the 
horse  is  most  frequently  examined 
while  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of 
healthy  ;  consequently  one  would 
think  that  the  normal  condition 
and  appearance  of  the  bars  of  the 
palate  would  ,  have  been  ascertained 
with  something  like  exactitude  by 
this  time.  Such,  however,  is  not 
the  case,  for  I  have  met  few  non- 
professional men  in  this  colony 
who  appear  to  be  familiar  with  the 
normal  condition  and  appearance 
of  the  bars  of  the  horse's  palate. 
The  history  of  this  imaginary  dis- 
ease is  somewhat  as  follows  : — A 
certain  horse  refuses  his  food  some 
mornings,  or  he  looks  dull  and  de- 
jected, and  does  not  feed  with  his 
ordinary  relish.  The  groom,  hav- 
ing a  strong  predilection  in .  favour 
of  this  affection,  at  once  examines 
the  mouth,  and  finding  the  front 
bars  of  the  palate  level  with,  or 
perhaps  even  below  the  level  of, 
the  incisor  teeth,  immediately  pro- 
nounces the  animal  to  be  suffering 
from  lampas.  He  does  not  stop 
to  examine  whether  the  bars  are 
inflamed  in  appearance  or  tender 
to  the  touch,  whether  it  is  their 
natural  condition,  or  whether  the 
bars  of  the  palate  of  any  of  the 
other  horses  in  the  stable  present 
a  similar  appearance.  This  obvi- 
ous process  of  reasoning  does  not 
occur  to  him. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  nearly 
all  young  horses,  and  in  a  great 
many  old  ones  which  graze  on  the 
veldt,  and  have  not  been  interfered 
Iwith,  the  front  bars  of  the  palate 
are  on  a  level  with  and  frequently 
lower  than  the  teeth,  but  theit 
position  in  that  respect  is  no  indi- 
cation of  disease,  nor  of  any  incon- 
venience to  the  animal.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  of  great  advan- 
tage to  the  horse,  as  anyone 
who  watches  them  while  grazing 
will  observe.  The  horse  gathers 
the  grass  with  his  lips,  and  cuts 
it  with  his  incisor  teeth,  but  he 
requires  to  hold  the  grass  firmly 
in  his  mouth  to  enable  him  to  cut 
it,  and  this  he  does  by  pressing 
the  grass  between  the  point  of  his 
tongue  and  the  bars  of  the  palate. 
This  explains  why  a  veldt-fed 
horse  has  these  bars  more  fully 
developed  than  a  stall-fed  horse  ; 
the  latter  does  not  require  to  use 
cither  his  incisor  teeth  or  the  bars 
immediately  behind  them,  when 
feeding, 

"  Let  us  consider  what  further 
symptoms  a  horse  would  manifest 
which  was  suffering  from  an  in- 
llamed  or  tender  mouth,  but  was 
otherwise  in  perfect  health.  Such 
h  horse  would  attempt  to  feed,  but 
would  manifest  a  difficulty  in  mas- 
i  n  ation,  and  this  would  be  accom- 
panied by  a   flow   of  saliva  from 


the  mouth.  But  in  the  so-called 
cases  of  lampas  neither  of  these 
symptoms  is  present  ;  the  horse 
either  does  not  attempt  to  feed,  or 
his  food  does  not  appear  to  be 
doing  him  any  good.  The  whole 
of  the  symptoms  clearly  indicate 
that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  the  horse's  general  health,  on 
which,  being  attended  to,  the  ap- 
parent lampas  will  relieve  itself. 

"  I  have  enlarged  on  this  simple 
subject  in  order  to  try  and  induce 
horse-owners  to  abandon  that  bar- 
barous practice  of  burning  out  #  e 
front  bars  of  a  horse's  palate  wht 
ever  he  appears  to  be  off  his  fe  .-d 
a  little.  Should  the  bars  of  a 
horse's  mouth  really  become  in- 
flamed and  tender  from  teething, 
or  from  eating  or  drinking  any  hot 
or  irritating  substances,  or  from 
mistakes  made  in  the  administra- 
tion of  medicine,  the  treatment 
should  be  of  the  simplest  charac- 
ter. If  the  bars  are  much  swollen 
or  inflamed,  lightly  scarify  them, 
and  rub  in  a  little  common  salt 
or  alum,  or  both  combined.  Feed 
on  soft  food  until  the  pain  or  ten- 
derness has  passed  off.  It  is  gene- 
rally advisable  to  give  a  pint  of 
raw  linseed  oil  or  some  saline 
laxative  in  his  food  for  a  few  days, 
as  it  is  frequently  associated  with 
indigestion . ' '  — Agricultural  J  our  nal . 
of  Cape  Colony. 


Use  and  Abuse  of  the  Spur. 

The  ambition  of  almost  every 
lad  as  soon  as  he  can,  balance  him- 
self on  a  horse  or  pony  is  to  de- 
corate the  heel  of  his  boot  with  a 
spur.  Go  where  one  will,  on  farm 
or  station,  the  spur  is  ever  in  evi- 
dence :  father  and  son,  manager 
and  men,  and  even  the  barefooted 
blackboy  attaches  this  persuader  to 
his  heel.     In  nine  eases  out  of  ten 

walking  pace  represent  the  rider's 
mission,  the  tendency  is  to  make 
too  much  use  of  the  spur.  Persis- 
tent digging  in  the  ribs  either  pro- 
duces callousness  on  the  horse's 
pari,  or  works  up  a  sore  patch 
on  its  side,  according  to  the  degree 
of  the  sharpness  of  the  instrument 
itself.  Spurs  are  a  necessity  on 
some  horses  of  a  loafing,  sluggish 
temperament,  but  to  take  due 
effeel  they  need  to  be  used  with 
an  amount  of  discretion  that  is 
seldom  found  to  be  one  of  the  at- 
tributes of  their  use.  Many  riders, 
especially  men  with  good  hands — a 
particularly  rare  class— can  acquire 
the  art  of  moving  their  horses 
about  1>v.  means  of  a  slight  touch 
of  the  spur  ;  but  with  such  artists 
blunt  rowels,  or  dummy  spurs,  will 
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do  just  as  well  as  sharp  ones.  As  I 
a  generally  principle,  sharp  spurs 
are  not  necessary  for  ordinary 
riders,  except  in  the  case  of  ob- 
stinate horses  that  .ire  inclined  to 
stick  up.  The  writer  has  in  mind 
the  manager  of  a  northern  cattle 
run  who  never  wore  spurs  and 
would  allow  nobody,  old  or  young, 
white  or  black,  to  mount  a  sta- 
tion horses  with  any  such  decora- 
tion. His  argument  amounted  to 
this  :  that  a  switch,  or  the  heel 
without  spur,  would  do  all  that 
was  necessary  to  liven  up  any  horse 
on  road  or  run,  for  slow  or  for 
fast  work  :  that  the  merit  of  the 
spur  as  an  incentive  to  extra  effort 
lay  in  the  art  of  its  application, 
and  that  few  understand  that.  On 
camp  stockhorses  were  naturally 
quick  and  lively,  and  required  no 
such  stimulus  ;  if  they  did,  and 
failed  to  respond  to  a  switch,  then 
they  were  out  of  place  on  camp, 
and  a  more  desirable  mount  should 
be  requisitioned. 

Fifteen  years  ago  no  stockman 
seemed  to  consider  his  personal 
equipment  perfect  without  a  pair 
of  toasting-forks,  long,  straight 
spurs  with  a  five-inch  neck,  a  ludi- 
crous and  utterly  inefficient  instru- 
ment of  torture.  The  inefficient 
part  of  the  proceeding  lay  in  the 
difficulty  of  applying  the  rowels 
where  intended  along  the  flank — 
more  often  than  not  much  execu- 
tion was  done  upon  the  shoulders; 
whilst  the  ludicrous  part  received 
demonstration  when  the  wearer, 
when  off  his  horse,  attempted  to 
regulate  his  walking  movements 
with  becoming  dignity.  The  long- 
necked  spur  found  its  way  to  this 
country  from  the  English  hunting- 
field,  where  young  bloods  affected 
them  on  the  plea  of  being  able  to 
tickle  the  flank  with  less  effort 
than  with  the  shorter-necked  vari- 
etv.  As  attached  to  a  stiff  hunt- 
ing-boot, there  might  have  been 
something  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  toasting-fork  being  more  hu 
mane,  but  with  men  "  cutting  an 
occasional v  voluntary,"  and  being 
shifted  about  in  their  seat  by  an 
occasional  peck  on  landing  over  a 
fence,  the  shoulders  and  other  parts 
of  the  horse's  anatomy  soon  ex- 
plained away  the  force  of  this  ar- 
gument. In  England  hunting  in 
spurs  is  the  fashion,  largely  due 
to  the  way  in  which  a  well-made 
spur,  neatly  buckled  on,  sets  off  a 
top-boot.  But  in  that  country 
hundreds  of  hunting-men  wear 
dummy  spurs,  which  either  have  no 
rowels  or  have  threepenny-pieces  let 
in  to  take  their  place.  These  when 
applied  even  with  force  inflict  no 
domage  upon  the  skin.  What  the 
present  Hurlingham  law  may  be 
with  regard  to  the  use  of"  spurs 
at   polo    the    writer   cannot  say, 


ut  thirty  years  ago  blunt  spurs 
of  the  above  description  only  were 
allowed  at  polo. 

One  sees  horses  entered  in  the 
metropolitan  and  other.  Show  rings 
to  compete  for  prizes  as  hacks, 
where  paces  and  manners  play  an 
all-important  part.  As  often  as 
not  the  rider  will  be  wearing  a 
pair  of  brutally-sharp  persuaders. 
The  appearance  of  the  rider  thus 
armed  for .  action  must  ever  be  a 
great  handicap  to  any  horse's  re- 
putation as  a  hack.  In  jumping 
competitions  among  local  hunters 
a  huge  majority  of  horses  are  so 
willing  that  they  will  do  their  ut- 
most without  any  such  stimulant 
as  a  spur  ;  they  will  jump,  clout, 
or  fall  over  every  obstacle  they 
are  put  at.  Irresolute  riders  make 
great  play  with  spurs,  but  as  the 
horse  usually  understands  the 
language  of  funk  on  the  rider's 
part  better  than  the  action  of  his 
heels,  the  spur  in  such  instance  be- 
comes an  indication  to  stop.  A 
real  horseman  may  use  spurs  to 
assert  mastership,  but  he  will  not 
select  the  moment  of  his  mount  ap- 
proaching a  fence  with  shortening 
stride  and  all  attention  for  the 
leap  as  the  time  for  application. 
To  spur  a  willing  horse  doing  his 
best  is  to  distract  its  attention 
from  the  task  in  view.— Elder's 
Review. 


The  best  fleece  will  ever  be  the 
mark  of  the  best  sheep,  provided, 
of  course,  that  it  has  a  good  thrif- 
ty form. 


Stack  Building. 


The  art  of  stack  building,  like 
every  other  accomplishment,  can 
onlv  be  acquired  by  actual  prac- 
tice. Stacks  built  on  the  ground 
should  have  a  foundation  of  straw 
or  other  suitable  material.  Assum- 
ing that  it  is  intended  to  build  a 
round  stack,  the  circumference 
should  first  be  marked  out,  then 
set  up  a  couple  of  sheaves  in  the 
centre,  and  another  couple  against 
their  sides.  Pile  other  sheaves 
against  these  in  rows  round  the 
centre,  with  a  slope  downwards  to- 
wards the  circumference,  each  row 
being  placed  half  the  length  of  the 
sheaf  beyond  the  inner  one,  till  the 
circumference  is  completed.  Keep- 
ing the  circumference  of  the  stack 
on  the  left  hand,  the  stacker  lays 
the  sheaves  upon  the  outside  row 
round  the  stack,  each  sheaf  being 
placed  in  the  hollow  or  intermedi- 
ate space  between  two  of  the 
sheaves  laid  in  the  preceding  row. 
When  the  outside  row  is  thus  laid, 
the  inside  one  is  made  with  sheaves 
whose  butt-ends  rest  on  the  bands 
of  the  outside  row,  thereby  secur- 
ing the  latter  in  their  places,  and 
at  the  same  time  filling  up  the 
bodv  of  the  stack  firmly  with 
sheaves. 


In  England  the  cultivation  of 
watercress  represents  a  growing 
industry.  One  firm  of  growers 
employs  forty  men  and  spends 
£2,000  a  year  in  wages. 
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The  Ways  of  tKe  Emti. 


Many  years  spent  in  wandering 
over  the  wilds  of  the  Mallee— al- 
ways, I  hope,  with  an  eye  quick 
to  catch  any  movement  of  bird  or 
beast,  and  ear  keen  for  any  new 
note  in  the  bird  harmonies  of  the 
scrub — has  enabled  me  to  see  a 
good  deal  of  the  ways  and  nesting 
habits  of  the  emu,  writes  "  Mallee 
Bird  "  in  the  Australasian.  It 
breeds  often  enough  in  captivity, 
but  to  realise  its  natural  habits 
one  must  see  and  know  it  in  its 
native  haunts.  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  in  selecting  its  nesting 
place  the  emu  has  some  strange 
fore-knowledge  of  the  weather — call 
it  instinctive  or  what  you  please— 
because  I  have  noticed  that  in  sea- 
sons which  have  turned  out  very 
wet  the  bird  frequently  builds  its 
nest  on  high  ground,  and,  as  the 
nesting  season  begins  often  as 
early  as  June,  and  extends  to  No- 
vember, the  nest  site  has  to  be 
selected  before  the  winter  and 
spring  rains  have  fairly  set  in.  The 
nest  is  generally  placed  amongst 
low  scrub  upon  a  slope  facing  the 
rising  sun  ;  but  in  seasons  which 
afterwards  turned  out  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally dry,  I  have  found  the 
nest  on  low  ground,  even  in  de- 
pressions. The  lignum  swamps  are 
another  favourite  nesting  place,  and 
there,  of  course,  the  bird  usually 
selects  one  of  the  hummock  islands. 
Building  the  nest  is  not  a  matter 
of  much  importance.  The  eggs  are 
as  often  as  not  laid  .  upon  the  bare 
ground,  surrounded  with  a  ring  of 
twigs,  leaves,  and  other  loose  lit- 
ter, in  the  outline  oi  the  emu's 
body.  There  is  generally  a  slight 
depression  where  the  bird  has 
scratched  away  the  loose  earth, 
but  occasionally  the  eggs  are  found 
lving  upon  a  bed  of  dry  leaves. 
The  female  lays  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, an  egg  every  second  day,  and 
I  notice  two  distinct  types  of  egg 
both  in  shape  and  colour.     One  of 


them  is  pale  green,  and  round  in 
shape,  in  contrast  with  the  other, 
which  is  more  of  an  oval  or  pear 
shape,  the  shell  a  deep  dark  shade 
of  green,  and  much  thinner  than  in 
the  other  type. 

From  the  time  the  last  egg  is 
hatched  until  the  first  downy  chick 
is  hatched  varies  from  54  to  57 
davs,  and  that  is  the  period  when 
the  birds  form  a  most  interesting 
study.  As  far  as  my  personal  ob- 
servations go,  a  full  clutch  varies 
from  seven  to  eleven  eggs,  the 
greatest  number  I  found  in  one 
nest  was  seventeen,  but  in  this 
instance  I  think  two  birds  laid  in 
one  nest.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
controversy  upon  this  point,  and 
it  is  a  matter  upon  which  few 
naturalists  are  able  to  get  direct 
evidence,  but ,  on  two  or  three  oc- 
casions I  have  satisfied  myself  that 
a  pair  of  females  used  the  same 
nest,  and  have  studied  the  tracks 
of  the  birds  closely  in  order  to 
make  sure  of  it.  My  opinion  is 
that  in  every  case  where  an  ex- 
ceptional number  of  eggs  were 
found  in  one  nest  it  was  used  by 
more  than  one  female.  One  day  I 
found  a  most  remarkable  clutch  in 
a  nest  placed  in  dry  lignum,  which 
contained  seven  emu  eggs  and  a 
a  pair  of  native  companion's  eggs. 
I  intended  to  watch  that  nest 
closely  for  results,  but  unfortunate- 
ly it  was  raided .  by  an  egg-collec- 
tor, who  had  no  curiosity  as  to 
what  would  happen  when  the  com- 
panion chicks  were,  in  the  natural 
course  of  events,  first  hatched. 
These  two  eggs  were  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  emu  clutch,  and  I 
noticed  a  pair  of  native  com- 
panions feeding  in  the  locality. 

The  emu's  habit  of  drumming 
near  the  nest  is  one  of  the  best 
. 1  ids  in, finding  it.  The  female  gene- 
rally drums  in  the  evening,  and  by 
drawing  a    straight    line    on  the 
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ground  in  the  direction  of  the 
drumming  you  have  a  pointer  in 
searching  for  the  nest  next  day. 
In  the  laying  season  the  female 
generally  booms  early  in  the  even- 
ing, about  twelve  resonant  notes 
in  succession,  with  a  short  interval 
between  each.  The  drumming  of 
the  female  is  loud  and  rather  harsh 
towards  the  end  of  the  call,  the 
note  of  the  male,  sharper  and  more 
distinct. 

Few  birds  of  the  bush  take  a 
larger  share  in  the  hatching  and 
rearing  of  the,  family  than  the  male 
emu.  He  is  the  first  to  sit  as 
soon  as  the  clutch  is  complete,  and 
rarely  goes  far  from  the  nest  site 
from  the  time  the  first  egg  is  laid 
until  the  young  are  hatched,  while 
the  female,  during  the  day  when 
she  is  off  duty,  wanders  over  a  con- 
siderable range  of  country.  She 
generally  returns  to  the  nest  to- 
wards the  evening,  and  relieves  the 
male  bird  for  an  hour  or  two  each 
night,  commencing  about  the  se- 
cond week  and  continuing  from 
fourteen  to  twenty  nights.  After- 
wards the  male  has  complete 
charge,  and  though  in  the  early 
stages  of  incubation  he  onlv  sits 
from  two  to  four  hours  each  day, 
at  a  later  period  he  seems  loth 
to  leave  the  nest  even  when 
alarmed.  At  first,  when  anv  sus- 
picious sound  excites  the  vigilant 
male,  he  leaves  the  eggs  at  once 
and  sneaks  away  stealthily  through 
the  scrub.  At  the  end  of  a  few 
weeks,  however,  even  with  an  in- 
truder close  by,  he  crouches  low 
upon  the  nest  with  his  head  and 
neck  Hat  upon  the  ground  and  his 
sombre  plumage  is  then  so  closely 
in  harmony  with  his  surroundings 
that  he  is  not  easily  detected — a 
surprising  circumstance  with  a  bird 
so  large  as  the  emu.  The  female 
may  generally  be  seen  making  a 
straight  line  for  the  nest  in  the 
evening,  and  wandering  off  from  it 
again  at  dawn.  Nearing  the  nest 
the  course  of  both  birds  is  always 
erratic,  they  circle  about  it  for  a 
time,  approaching  from  all  points 
of  the  compass.  However  the  trails 
may  vary  they  all  unite  at  one 
point,  and  thence  for  about  fifty 
yards  there  is  a  straight  line  for 
the  nest,  which,  from  much  tramp- 
ing, finally  becomes  as  clearly  de- 
fined as  a  beaten  "  pad."  Even 
w  hen  I  he  female  lets  him  oh  duty 
for  a  few  hours  at  night  the  male 
is  never  far  distant,  and  on  the 
first  sign  or  sound  of  alarm  the 
faithful  sentinel  makes  straight  for 
the  nest,  his  feathers  milled  up 
in  Eurj  mil  il  he  l<mks  quite  a  E01 
midable  adversary.  If  the  intruder 
be  a  tame  dog  or  a  dingo  the  bird 
goes  straight  at  him,  pecking  and 
soon  drives  him  off.  The  male  emu 
is   a   match   for  more    than  one 
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dingo.  I  have  on  occasions  Been 
him    keen    two  .  or     three  hungry 

dingoes  at  bay,  and  after  .\  battle 
lastinc  perhaps  twenty  minutes, 
drive  them  off,  though  thev  prefei' 
the  flesh  of  the  emu  even  to  that 
of  the  kangaroo,  and  manage  to 
kill  a  great  many  ol  the  hirds 
when  partly  grown. 

After  the  young  are  hatchet!  the 
female  still  takes  the  lesser  share 
of  the  trouble.  For  two  or  three 
weeks  both  parents  are  in  charge 
of  the  brood.  When  thev  are  wan- 
dering in  search  of  food  or  water 
the  male  is  invaria'">lv  the  advance 
pruard,  while  the  hen  brings  up  the 
rear,  but  when  the  mother  ii" 
leaves  the  familv  as  they  gain 
strength  the  "  old  man  "  changvs 
his  tactics,  and  always  follows  the 
young.  With  them  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  eternal  vigilance  is 
the  price  of  safety,  and  for  his  na- 
tural enemies  the  male  emu  is  ever 
as  alert  as  he  is  intrepid.  He  is 
quite  aware  that  the  dingo,  whom 
he  has  most  to  fear,  is  likely  to 
attack  the  young  from  the  rear, 
through  having  first  crossed  their 
trail  and  then  following  up  the 
scent.  Hence  his  change  of  dis- 
position as  soon  as  the  hen  deserts 
him.  Any  suspicious  object  seen 
for  the  first  time  greatly  excites 
his  curiositv.  Standing  stock  still 
for  a  while,  he  investigates  the 
strange  object  closelv,  then,  with 
head  and  neck  poised,  slowly  ap- 
proaches it.  uttering  now  and 
again  that  booming  note  peculiar 
to  his  kind,  flapping  his  tuft-like 
immature  wings  as  the  birds  al- 
wavs  do  when  drumming.  Bv  hang- 
ing a  piece  of  bright  red  cloth 
upon  a  bush  it  is  possible  to 
decov  the  bird  close  up  to  the 
spot  where  you  are  lying  in  am- 
bush. 

Like  manv  other  of  our  larger 
birds,  the  emu  has  of  late  vears 
been  obliged  to  seek  fresh  woods 
and  pastures  new.  Civilisation  and 
progress  have  crowded  him  far 
back  into  the  waste  places,  so  that 
no  man's  land  is  now  emu  land  in 
Victoria.  Tn  the  arid  heath  conn- 
trv  and  so-called  desert  mallee  at 
the  back  of  Pine  Plains  Station  he 
is  still  fortunatelv  fairlv  abundant, 
and  there  in  loner  journevs  on  long, 
quiet  days,  without  a  human  being 
perhaps  within  fiftv  miles  of  me. 
I  have  had  full  opportunity  of 
studying  his  wavs.  He  roams  sing- 
lv  or  in  pairs,  but  when  in  search 
of  water  the  birds  have  a  tendtnev 
to  flock,  and  one  often  sees  from 
half  a  dozen  to  twentv  in  company. 
The  largest  flock  T  have  seen  for 
manv  years  past  numbered  4"*,  and 
the  dry  season  was  undoubtedly  the 
cause  of  the  birds  congregating  in 


such  numbers.  When  on  the  march 
[or  water  you  can  never  mistake 
their  purpose,  for  their  troop  is 
usually  a  pitiable  sight.  They  are 
invariablv  travelling  southward, 
one  of  the  males  in  the  lead,  fol- 
lowed bv  the  rest  of  the  flock, 
each  with  wide-open  and  gasping 
mouth.  Thev  must  be  suffering 
extreme  agony  of  thirst,  and  a 
man  must  have  done  his  "  perish  " 
somewhere  to  fully  realise  what 
that  means.  The  wearv,  exhaust- 
ed attitude  of  each  bird  gives  you 
the  impression  that  it  may  col- 
lapse at  anv  moment.  These  peri- 
odical sufferings  from  thirst  are  the 
penalty  which  the  emu  has  to  pay 
for  safetv.  How  very  different  the 
spectacle  of  a  troop  of  emu  feeding 
in  one  of  the  mallee  glades,  where 
both  food  and  water,  if  not  abun- 
dant, are  at  least  sufficient.  Many 
a  time  T  have  watched  them  with 
interest.  Perhaps  in  some  area  of 
dense  mallee  von  come  suddenly  to 
the  edge  of  one  of  these  grassy 
plains,  with  eight  or  nine  emu  feed- 
in?  upon  the  succulent  herbage 
which  often  grows  in  abundance 
there.  There  is  the  ever  alert  male 
bird  standing  sentinel,  with  head 
and  neck  daintily  poised.  The 
sombre  plumage  of  the  others  is 
lit  up  bv  the  sun's  ravs,  which 
brin?  out  blue  and  golden  tints 
against  the  green  background  of 
mallee,  never  seen  when  the  birds 
are  in  a  shadow.  It  is  a  beautiful 
animated  picture  of  the  bush.  The 
bird  has  a  preat  partiality  for  the 
heathy  scrub,  for  there  it  usually 
finds  a  low  bush  bearing  in  spring 
a  prolific  crop  of  sweet  red  berries, 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  the  emu's 
daintiest  dish.  In  the  season  they 
are  alwavs  in  search  of  it,  and  they 
have  a  ereat  partiality,  too,  for  the 
fruit  of  the  ciuandon<r,  which  is  one 
of  the  conspicuous  trees  of  these 
mallee  glades.  Possibilv  in  this 
brief  sketch  I  have  been  able  to 
add  something  new  to  the  life 
history  of  the  emu,  and  to  those 
ornithologists  who  may  differ  with 
me  as  to  their  habits,  T  can  only 
sav  that  I  write  of  what  I  have 
seen  and  personally  studied,  takintr 
nothing  for  granted  on  the 
strength  of  a  single  impression, 
and  verifying  as  far  as  possible  all 
mv  observations.  To  get  such 
opportunities  for  investigation  now 
one  must  travel  far  a-nd  alone.  The 
student  of  bush  tracks — and  to  be 
a  successful  dinro  hunter  one  must 
be  a  trood  tracker — often  finds  a 
strange  impression  in  the  loose 
earth.  Like  the  dinpo,  the  emu, 
when  on  the  move,  has  a  great  pre- 
ference for  old  bush  tracks  and 
cattle  pads.  The  dineo  hunter  sets 
his  traps  along  these  tracks,  and 
the  emu  often  springs  a  trap  that 


was  not  intended  for  him.  It 
rarely  happens,  however,  that  a 
dingo  trap  is  strong  enough  to 
hold  the  emu,  which  either  kicks 
until  the  trap  is  smashed,  or,  when 
that  fails,  the  bird's  toe  is  cut  off 
in  the  struggle,  and  at  that  price 
it  gets  its  freedom  again.  The  num- 
ber of  tracks  one  sees  where  the 
impression  of  a  toe  is  wanting 
shows  that  the  incident  is  not  at 
all  unusual,  especially  during 
droughts,  when  the  emu  is  on  the 
in, u\1i  for  .water. 


Live  stock  can  never  do  well 
when  subjected  to  frosty  nights 
and  cold  rains  with  insufficient 
feed. 


K.  BECHTEL, 

SADDLER,  TRUSS  &  BANDAGE 
MAKER. 
59  O'Connell  Street, 
NORTH  ADELAIDE... 
Patent    Attachable    and  Detachable 
Buggy.  Spring  Cart,  Yankee,  and  Cab 
Saddles. 

Trusses,  Bandages,  Kneecaps,  Leather 
Jackets,  Shoulder  Straps,  etc.,  Made 
to  Order,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth.      Fit  Guaranteed. 

LADY  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


H.  HUNT, 

FURNITURE  MANUFACTURER, 
CHARLES  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 

Furniture  of  all  descriptions,  Washing 
Machines,  Churns,  Bellows,  Ice  Chests, 
etc. 

SAVE  MONEY  AND  DEAL  DIRECT 
WITH  THE  MANUFACTURER. 


T.  W.  INGHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  Plaster  and  Cement 
Ornaments.  Fibrous  Ceilings,  Cornices, 
and  Arches  a  Specialty. 

His  Workmanship  in  the  principal 
Villas  around  Adelaide  and  in  the 
Country  Townships,  has  given  him  a 
reputation  for  the  most  up-to-date 
Artistic  Work  or  Fibrous  Ceilings. 

They  are  non-conductors  of  heat, 
cold,  sound,  dust,  and  fireproof,  and 
give  deep  relief  and  under-cut,  there- 
fore stand  out  well  with  straight  and 
sharp  harresses.  50  designs  to  select 
from. 

Estimates  Given. 
WORKSHOP  AND  SHOWROOMS- 
VICTORIA  PLACE,  at  Back  of  Govt. 
Offices,  Adelaide. 
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The  Newly-Born  Foal. 

Navel  evil  is  a  very  serious  corn- 
plaint  among  foals.  An  experienced 
writer  on  stock-breeding  in  the 
Live  Stock  Journal  attributes  the 
cause  of  this  ailment  entirely  to 
cutting  and  tying  up  the  navel 
cord.  Horses  in  a  wild  state,  as 
in  the  bush,  have  nobody  to  cut 
the  cord,  and  they  do  not  bite  it 
off,  therefore  it  must  be  broken  off 
when  the  mare  gets  up.  In  cutting 
the  cord  a  small  hole  is  left,  like 
the  stem  of  a  pipe  ;  that  is  where 
the  poison  enters  and  kills  the  foal. 
In  pulling  the  foal  away  until  it 
breaks,  the  cord  becomes  stretched, 
and  there  is  no  hole  left  in  it,  and 
the  foal  is  safe.  This  is  Nature's 
way,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  it  is  for  this  reason  alone 
the  best. 

Sometimes  the  mother's  milk  dis- 
agrees with  the  foal,  curdles  on  the 
stomach,  and  causes  scouring.  A 
tablespoonful  of  castor  oil  in  a 
little  of  the  mother's  milk  should 
be  given.  This  carries  the  cause 
of  the  mischief  away  through  the 
bowels.  The  danger  with  foals 
lies  in  their  becaming  costive  ; 
foals  that  scour  lightly  generally 
do  well,  and  grow  fast.  A  foal 
should  be  allowed  to  suck  for  at 
least  twenty  weeks.  If  weaned 
too  voung  it  does  not  get  over  it 
that  year,  and  a  month  or  six 
weeks  longer  with  the  mother 
works  wonders.  If  the  mare  can 
be  spared,  the  longer  (the  foal  sucks 
the  better.  If  worms  appear  in 
the  excreta  of  the  foal,  give  plenty 
of  salt  in  a  bran  mash  early  in  the 
morning,  when  the  little  animal  is 
hungrv  ;  worms  do  not  like  salt. 

If  the  mare  is  healthy,  the  ninth 
or  tenth  day  after  foaling   is  the 


best  time  to  put  her  to  the  horse 
again,  unless  it  is  desired  to  let 
her  miss  a  season.  Some  advo- 
cate alternate  years,  and  the  policy 
has  some  advantages  to  recom- 
mend it.  If  she  misses  then,  the 
period  will  return  in  another  fort- 
night. 

 <$>  

The  First  Calf. 

Among  dairymen,  as  among 
other  classes  of  men,  run  certain 
traditions  and  notions.  Some  are 
sound,  and  some  we  believe  are  es- 
sentially unsound.  Among  the 
unsound  ones  is  the  notion  that 
the  first  calf,  whether  male  or 
female,  is  not  apt  to  be  up  to 
grade  with  those  that  come  after. 
We  could  never  see  any  sense  or 
reason  in  this  idea.  A  cow  breeds 
from  her  inherent  nature,  that 
which  she  has  inherited  from  her 
ancestry.  If  she  has  a  strong  in- 
herited quality,  why  should  she  not 
impart  it  to  her  first  calf  ?  If  she 
has  not  inherited  such  quality,  will 
she  ever  impart  it  ?  It  is  of  a 
good  deal  more  moment  to  us  to 
know  that  the  heifer  gives  evidence 
of  a  strong  dairy  inheritance  than 
anything  else.  One  of  the  finest 
we  ever  owned  was  the  first  calf 
of  a  heifer.  He  was  unusually  pre- 
potent, and  produced  for  us  some 
very  fine  cows.  We  are  now  keep- 
ing for  use  in  our  herd  the  first 
calf,  a  bull,  of  a  heifer  that  pro- 
mises to  make  400  ft).  or  over  of 
butter-fat  in  her  first  twelve 
months  of  milk-giving. 

One  of  the  most  important 
things  to  accomplish  in  dairy 
breeding  is  to  unite  male  and 
female  in  a  way  that  shall  enlarge 
the  dairy  capacity  in  the  resulting 
progeny.     Then  comes  the  careful 


rearing  of  the  young  animals  so 
that  whatever  good  quality  they 
may  have  inherited,  from  this  wise 
breeding,  shall  be  stimulated  and 
developed  to  its  full  bent. 

We  have  a  great  abundance  of 
unwise  breeding,  and  a  still  greater 
abundance  of  unwise  rearing,  of  the 
calf  to  a, breeding  age.  But  to  go 
back  to  our  first  thought.  We 
would  say  that  so  far  as  our  own 
experience  goes,  as  well  as  the 
careful  observation  of  others,  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  belief 
that  the  first  calf  of  a  heifer  will 
not  make  as  good  an  animal  for 
breeding  purposes  as  any  subse- 
quent progeny. — Hoard's  Dairy- 
man. 


Windgalls. 

Windgalls  are  the  result  of  hard 
work,  leading  on  to  dropsy  of  the 
joint  and  surrounding  tissues.  With 
regard  to  remedial  measures,  the 
best  and  most  lasting  effects  are 
produced  through  fireing,  though, 
of  course,  a  blemish  residts.  If 
the  swelling  is  recent  and  small, 
it  may  at  times  be  got  rid  of  by 
blistering,  or  the  daily  use  of 
iodine  ointment.  If  long  stand- 
ing, and  the  horse  is  old,  persever- 
ance with  the  treament  mentioned 
is  necessary.  Light  work  is  bene- 
ficial. 


Lime  in  the  Dairy. 

In  all  Danish  creameries  barrels 
containing  lime  water  occupy  a 
prominent  position.  The  cream- 
eries, which  years1  ago  practiced  the 
steaming  of  all  churns  and  other 
dairy  utensils  regularly  in  order  to 
keep  them  sweet  and  pure,  now 
simply  scrub  them  in  hot  water, 
and  while  the  surface  is  still  warm, 
apply  with  a  brush  a  generous  coat- 
ing, of  thick  limewash,  which  is 
partly  absorbed  by  the  pores  of 
the  wood,  purifying,  and  making  it 
bright  and  firm.  The  surplus  lime 
is  afterwards  washed  off  ;  in  fact, 
it  '  appears  that  lime  takes  the 
place  of  washing  soda,  being  much 
superior  for  creamery  purposes, 
and  a  great  deal  cheaper  as  well. 
I/ime  removes  grease  and  sour 
smells  from  floors  and  utensils, 
makes  tinware  brighter,  and  the 
grain  of  wood  firm,  bright,  and 
loose. 

The  by-laws  of  some  creamery 
associations  strongly  recommend 
suppliers  to  use  lime  for  cleaning 
their  milk  vessels,  as  well  as  for 
whitewashing  stables,  milk  houses, 
etc.  The  formula  for  preparing 
lime  water  in  which  utensils  may 
be  immersed  is  thus  given  :— "  The 
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THE  BRITISH   DINING  ROOMS,    292,    RUNDLE    ST.,  ADELAIDE. 
ONE   PRICE  ONLY. 
6d.    —  —  6cl. 

The  best  meals  in  the    City  at  the  Price. 
Civility  and  attention  a  speciality. 
A  Trial  Solicited. 
A  Trial  Solicited.    Next  Con  rnd's   (adjoining  Markets). 

MR.  A.  T.  D.  McGRATH, 

SURGEON  DENTIST, 

( Registered  by  Kxamination). 
Consultation  Md  Advice  Frei!.  Hours:  ;i  to  fi  (Saturdays  included).     'Phone  3050. 

I'ainlc**  Extraction!  by  the  latent  Freezing  process,     Special  arrangements  for  country 
patients. 

Commercial  Chambers,  Cilbert  Place,  (c„rn!  s. )  Adelaide. 

Rear  of  ISowraan  Arcade,  King  William  Street, 
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solubility  of  lime  at  ordinary  tem- 
perature is  one  part  in  7<H>  parts  of 
water.  Such  a  solution  would  be 
termed  saturated  lime  water. 
Translated  into  pounds  and  gallons, 
this  means  that  lib.  of  lime  is 
sufficient  to  saturate  70  gallons  of 
water.  However,  owing  to  im- 
purities in  commercial  lime,  it  is 
well  to  use  more  than  is  called  lor 
in  this  statement.  If  good,  fresh- 
ly-burnt cpiicklime  can  be  obtained, 
2  or  3  lb.  to  3  gallops  (50  lb.) 
would  thoroughly  saturate  it. 
The  method  of  preparation  is  simp- 
ly to  slake  the  lime  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  and  then  stir 
the  milk  of  lime  so  formed  into  5 
gallons  of  water." 


Out-door  Paint. 

A  >*ood  outdoor  paint  is  made 
as  follows  :— Stir  into  1  gallon  of 
milk  about  ;th.  of  cement,  and  add 
sufficient  Venetian  red  paint  pow- 
der to  impart  a  flood  colour.  Any 
other  coloured  paint  powder  will 
do  as  well.  The  milk  will  hold 
the  paint  in  suspension,  but  the 
cement  being  verv  heavy  will  sink 
to  the  bottom,  therefore  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  keep  the  mixture  stirred 
with  a  paddle.  This  extra  work 
is  the  onlv  drawback  to  the  use  of 
the  paint,  the  effectiveness  of  which 
depends  on  the  woodwork  getting 
a  good  coating  of  cement.  Six 
hours  after  being  applied  this  paint 
will  be  immovable,  and  impervious 
to  water.  It  can  be  made  with 
skim  milk,  but  whole  mflk  is  bet- 
ter, as  it  contains  more  oil,  and 
this  is  the  constituent  which  sets 
the  cement. 


and  vield  of  milk.  The  breakdown 
was  most  likely  to  occur  at  calv- 
ing, or  immediately  after,  when  the 
system  was  weakened,  and  the  flow 
of  milk  large.  In  general  the  cows 
giving  the  largest  amount  of  milk 
were  th«  first  to  show  signs  of  dis- 
tress. Thev  all  suffered  less  in  pas- 
ture than  when  confined. 

"  The  success  in  these  experi- 
ments must  be  chieflv  attributed 
to  the  exceptionally  lone  periods 
during  which  salt  was  withheld.  In 
no  previous  tests,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  have  cows  been  de- 
prived of  salt  for  more  than  thirty 
consecutive  davs,  which  period  is 
shown  to  be  entirely  inadequate, 
under  conditions  which  exist  at 
this  station.  The  twentv-three 
cows  that  were  deprived  of  all  salt 
in  our  trials  ..11  continued  for  more 
than  sixtv  davs,  and  several  of 
them  for  more'  than  six  months, 
before  anv  noticeable  effect  upon 
their  physical  condition  or  yield 
of  milk  occurred." 


Do  Cows  Require  Salt. 

As  the  result  of  a  protracted 
series  of  experiments  a  dairy  ex- 
pert sums  up  the  results  as  fol- 
lows : — "  In  every  case  the  cows 
exhibited  an  abnormal  appetite  for 
salt  after  having  been  deprived  of 
it  for  two  or  three  weeks,  but  in 
no  case  did  the  health  of  the  ani- 
mal, as  shown  by  the  general  ap- 
pearance, the  live  weight,  or  the 
vield  of  milk  appear  to  be  affected 
until  a  much  longer  time  had 
elapsed.  This  period  of  immunity 
varied  with  the  individual  cows 
from  less  than  one  month  to  more 
than  a  year.  In  every  case  there 
was  finally  reached  a  condition  of 
low  vitality  in  which  a  sudden  and 
complete  breakdown  occurred,  from 
which  recovery-  was  rapid  if  salt 
was  supplied.  This  stage  was 
marked  by  loss  of  appetite,  a  gene- 
rally hatrgard  appearance,  very 
rapid    deline  in  both    live  weight 


crude  carbolic  acid  and  then  add 
the  bran,  gradually  increasing  the 
carbolic  acid  up  to  %  ounce,  which 
is  the  maximum  quantity  I  can 
get  a  cow  to  take  in  a  bran  mash. 
For  a  number  of  cows  I  measure 
out  the  requisite  number  of  % 
ounce  doses  and  mix  with  the 
water  and  bran  in  a  fodder  bar- 
row and  then  divide  in  equal  por- 
tions to  the  different  cows.  I  ad- 
minister the  carbolic  mashes  three 
times  a  week.  I  find  it  equally 
safe  to  give  an  animal  a  %  ounce 
dose  daily." 


Success  i«  Preventing 
Abortion. 

The  Live  Stock  Journal  reports 
an  account  of  the  great  success 
which  has  resulted  from  the  use 
of  carbolic  acid  internally  as  a 
preventive  of  abortion  bv  manv  of 
the  leading  cattle  breeders  of  Eng- 
land. This  applies,  of  course,  to 
contagious  abortion.  The  manager 
of  one  of  the  most  noted  British 
herds  of  Shorthorns,  was  one  of 
the  first  to  try  the  remedy  and 
met  with  such  success  in  its  use 
that  he  called  public  attention  to 
the  value  of  the  treatment.  His 
plan  of  administering  the  carbolic 
acid  was  described  bv  him  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  I  commence  by  mixing  with 
sufficient  hot  water  to  make  a 
bran    mash    %   ounce    of  ordinary 


Food  Value  of  Milk  and 

Cheese. 

Although  milk  has  been  used  as 
food  throughout  all  the  ages,  and 
most  people  use  it  from  birth  to 
old  age,  yet  very  little  is  under- 
stood by  the  average  person  as 
to  value  of  milk  and  milk  pro- 
ducts. Now  that  food  values  arc 
increasing  the  food  value  of  milk 
should  be  better  known.  The 
greater  use  of  milk  would  be  a 
great  saving  toi  the  consuming  pub- 
lic. Greater  attention  is  being 
paid  to  the  producing  of  milk  un- 
der conditions  that  will  insure  a 
pure  product.  The  most  effectual 
way  to  bring  about  more  up-to- 
date  and  progressive  methods  in 
handling  milk  to  insure  its  puritv 
and  cleanliness,  is  to  pay  better 
prices  for  the  milk. 

Scientists  tell  us  that  a  quart 
of  milk  is  of  equal  food  value  to 
a  pound  of  our  best  beef  steak, 
vet  the  consumer  kicks  about  pay- 
ing more  for  milk  giving  as  a  rea- 
son that  he  has  to  pay  so  much  for 
meat.  If  he  is  looking  for  an 
economical  ration,  why  eat  meat 
at  all  ?  Cheese  can  very  well  take 
the  place  of  meat.  In  fact  the  old 
country  laborers  use  cheese  instead 
of  meat. — "  Canadian  Dairyman." 


R.  CORRELL, 

MUSICSELLER  &  IMPORTER  ef 

Brass  Band  Instruments. 

Violins,  Flutes,  Piecolrw,  Aeoordeoos, 
•11  kinds  oi  Music,  Latest  Songs,  eta. 

Sole  Agent  Boosey  &  Co.'s 

Compensating  Piston  Brass  Band  Ia- 

Addr«»e:  Flinders  Si.,  Corner  Hyda  St.,  Adelaide.      straments.     "Corroll"  Cornels  from 

£3  V    Boesttr  Coratta  frosn  £6  Its. 

174,  RUN  OLE  STREET,  ADELAIDE,  (Opposite  POY  &  GIBSON). 
TATLOR  &  MERCER. 
Begs  to  notify  the  Country  people  and  all  others  that  he  has  opened 
business  as  above.  Indigo  Serges,  Fox's  Serges,  and  all  kinds  of  imported 
tweeds.  Everything  in  the  latest  make  and  design.  Ready  made  clothing 
of  all  descriptions.  Shirts,  Ties,  etc.  Patterns  and  Self-measurement  forma 
on  application.     A    Trial  Solicited. 
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Earth  Worms. 

Angle  worms,  or  asi  better  known, 
"  earth  worms,"  are  little  and, 
apparently,  insignificant  things, 
common  in  most  countries,  of  no 
value,  one  would  think,  to  an)- 
body  except  to  the  school  boy  at 
home  for  a  holiday  and  bent  upon 
an  afternoon's  fishing  excursion, 
whence  the  term  angle  worm. 

But,  whoever  thinks  this  of  the 
creature  errs  greatly .  The  worm 
in  question  has  done,  and  is  <  still 
doing  work  of  marvellous,  even 
stupendous  extent.  It  sounds  like 
a  fable  to  hear  that,  as  a  great 
writer  says  :  "  where  we  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  some  few  cen- 
turies ago  a  city  stood,  we  find  a 
green  expanse  of  pasture  land,  with 
here  and  there,  perhaps,  a  few 
rounded  knolls  or  mounds  reliev- 
ing' the  flatness  of  the  scene.  Turn- 
ing up  the  sod  beneath  us,  we 
probably  came  upon  a  fine  black 
loam,  suggestive  of  a  deep,  rich, 
virgin  soil  ;  but  digging  deeper,  we 
mav  strike  the  marble  plinth  of 
ruined  column,  or  some  old  mosaic 
pavement." 

Many  a  man  must  have  won- 
dered amazingly  at  this  strange 
problem  :  whence  came  this  mar- 
vellous covering  of  long-  lost  cities, 
temples,  and  other  edifices,  and  it 
is  only  of  late  that  the  true  solu- 
tion is  due,  with  many  another,  to 
the  great  Charles  Darwin. 

Darwin's  first  paper  "  On  the 
Formation  of  Mould  "  was  read  be- 
fore the  Geological  Society  some 
68  years  ago,  but  the   novelty  of 


its  views  caused  it  to  be  received 
with  a  good  deal  of  incredulitv, 
and  this,  of  course  led  to  the  au- 
thor's determination  to  follow  the 
matter  up,  and  this  further  and 
deeper  prosecution  of  the  investiga- 
tion led  him.  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  the  vegetable  mould  over  the 
country  has  passed  many  times 
through  the  intestinal  canal  of 
worms. 

And  what  are  the  habits  and 
structure  of  this  wonderful  work- 
man, the  common  earth-worm  ? 
He  lives  in  holes  in  the  ground  ; 
these  thev  coat  with  leaves,  to 
keep  their  bodies  from  contact 
with  the  damp  cold  earth.  In  win- 
ter, they  completely  close  the  en- 
trance to  these  "  holes,  and  go 
deeper  clown,  to  get  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  frost  or  birds,  even  so 
deep  as  five  or  six  feet. 

As  one  would  expect,  from  their 
structure,  the  food  of  these  curious 
creatures  is  principally  vegetable, 
but  they  are  not  bv  anv  means 
particular,  though  if  thev  have  a 
choice,  perhaps  it  may  be  a  little 
in  favour  of  cabbage  leaves  ;  as- 
tonishing, but  true,  thev  do  not 
absolutely  refuse  rose  thorns  and 
splinters  of  glass.  Worms,  though 
thev  cannot  hear,  are  remarkably 
sensitive  to  vibration,  as  anv  one 
who  goes  after  lob  worms  of  a 
night  for  his  night  lines  must  have 
observed.  You  may  see  half  a 
dozen  with  their  heads,  and  some 
with  half  their  bodies  as  well,  out 
of  their  holes,  and  as  long  as  vou 
remain  quiet  so  will  the  worms  ; 
but  the  moment  you  move  nearer 
to  the  worms,  the"  pressure  of  vour 
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feet  causes  the  earth  to  quiver, 
and  down  go  the  worms  at  once. 

After  all  the  digestible  matter 
has  been  thoroughly  extracted 
from  what  it  has  swallowed,  what 
does  the  worm  do  with  the  resi- 
due ?  And  herein  lies  the  won- 
drous key  to  the  whole  mvstery. 
Our  readers  have,  all  of  them,  of 
course,  noticed  little  heaps  called 
worm  casts.  The  fine  earth 
brought  up  to  the  surface  in  these 
little  heaps  of  worm  excreta  is 
afterwards  spread  abroad  bv  wind 
and  rain  more  or  less  uniformly 
over  the  ground  ;  the  actual  weight 
of  these  castings  thrown  up  dur- 
ing a  twelve  month  being  calcu- 
lated in  one  case  to  amount  to 
as  much  as  eighteen  and  one-eighth 
tons  per  acre  !  Almost  incredible, 
is  it  not  ?  Now  multiply  this  by 
a  number  of  years,  and "  we  can 
easily  understand  how  objects  on 
the  surface  will  soon  be  covered 
up,  or  appear  to  sink  into  the 
ground. 

And  such  being  the  case,  we  can 
no  longer  wonder  at  the  well 
known  fact,  so  long  a  mvsterv, 
that  the  ruins  of  old  cities"  have 
been  found  so  far  beneath  the  sur- 
face, that  plough  and  harrow,  rake 
and  roller  have  been  at  work  over 
them  for  years  without  anv  sus- 
picion of  their  existence  arising  in 
the  minds  of  the  cultivators  of  tin: 
soil.— Journal  of  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture. 


Brood  Sows. 


In  considering  the  efficiency  of 
brood  sows,  the  following  advice 
is  worth  following  :— "  Go  over 
those  that  have  had  pigs  the  pre- 
sent year  and  ask  them  the  fol- 
lowing questions.  How  many  pigs 
did  you  have  this  year  ?  Were  they 
even  in  size  or  form  ?  Were  they 
all  good  ones  or  did  vou  have  two 
or  three  choice  pigs  and  were  the 
rest  quite  inferior  ?  How  did  you 
take  care  of  these  pigs  ?  Are  you 
a  good  stickler  ?  Are  you  good 
natured?  Are  vou  a  good  mother, 
or  are  you  one  of  the  nervous, 
fidgetv  kind,  always  worrying  for 
fear  that  somebody  will  hurt  vou 
and  vour  precious  piglets  ?  If  the 
brood  sow,  on  being  interrogated, 
cannot  give  satisfactory  answers 
to  these  questions  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  scold  her  or  give  a  moral 
lecture.  .lust  turn  her  into  the 
fattening  pen  ;  for  there  is  where 
she  belongs."  —  From  Coburu's 
"  Swine  in  America." 


Excess  of  food  weakens  a  work- 
ing animal  and  disables  it,  it 
induces  indigestion,  and  is  worse 
than  a  spare  diet. 
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Disinfect  ion  or  Disinfectants. 


Contagious  diseases  are  caused 
by  minute  organisms,  w  inch  belong 

to  the  lowest  order  of  life  known 
and  are  so  small  that  they  can  be 
seen  only  with  high  power  micro- 
scopes. The  name  "  germ  "  is 
popularly  used  in  speaking  of  these 
organisms.  Some  of  them  arc 
plants  belonging  to  the  lowest 
order  of  lungi,  and  aro  called  bac- 
teria ;  while  others  belong  to  the 
animal  kingdom.  These  germs  gain 
entrance  into  the  bodies  of  men 
and    animals  through    the  mouth 

and  digestive  tract,  through  the 
respiratory  tract,  or  through 
wounds.  They  multiply  in  the 
body  and  produce  disease. 

The  sick  man  or  animal  throws 
them  out  in  matter  which  is 
coughed  up,  as  in  consumption  or 
pneumonia  ;  from  the  intestine  or 
kidnev,  as  in  typhoid  fever;  or  from 
the  skin,  as  in  small-pox  or  scar- 
let fever.  It  is,  therefore,  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  destroy  the 
germs  in  all  matter  discharged  by 
the  sick.  As  long  as  the  germs 
are  not  thrown  out  by  the  sick  in- 
dividual there  is  no  danger  to 
others. 

When  an  animal  dies  of  a  con- 
tagious disease  it  is  very  import- 
ant to  destrov  the  carcase  by  burn- 
ing. If  this  cannot  be  done  it 
should  be  buried  deep  and  covered 
with  quicklime.  Anthrax  is  fre- 
quently spread  by  neglect  of  these 
precautions.  Birds,  dogs,  and 
other  animals,  feed  on  the  unburied 
carcass  and  distribute  the  germs. 
Birds  especiallv  may  carry  the 
germs  manv  miles. 
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—  Disinfection.  — 
Germs  Vary  greatly  in  their  re- 
sistance to  destruction  by  disin- 
fectants. Many  of  them  form 
spores,  which  correspond  to  the 
seeds  of  higher  plants.  These  spores 
are  Very  tenacious  of  life,  and  can 
go  for  manv  years  without  food  or 
moisture.  Many  of  them  will  re- 
sist boiling  water  for  a  few  min- 
utes, and  no  amount  of  cold  yet 
tried  injures  them.  Ice  from  dirty 
and  infected  water  is  often  respon- 
sible for  the  spread  of  typhoid 
lever.  The  old  idea  that  water 
purifies  itself  in  freezing  is  only 
partly  true,  and  cannot  be  depend- 
ed upon  at  all  where  health  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  spores  of  anthrax  will 
usually  live  for  two  days  in  a  5 
per  cent,  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
and  sometimes  as  long  as  .forty 
davs.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
resistant  spore  known,  but  all 
spores  are  hard  to  kill.  Fortu- 
nately most  disease  producing 
germs  do  not  form  spores  and  are 
easilv  killed.  The  germs  of  an- 
thrax and  lock-jaw  form  spores 
which  are  very  tenacious  of  life, 
but  those  of  tvphoid  fever,  blood- 
poison,  influenza,  diphtheria,  tuber- 
culosis, distemper,  etc.,  do  not 
form  spores  and  are  easily  killed. 

Bv  disinfection  is  meant  the  ab- 
solute destruction  of  the  germs  of 
infectious  diseases.  If  this  is  done 
by  means  of  chemical  substances 
these  are  called  disinfectants  or 
germicides. 

An  antiseptic  is  a  substance 
which  prevents  decomposition  by 
preventing  the  growth  and  multi- 
plication of  germs,  but  does  not 
destroy  their  life  necessarily.  All 
germicides  are  antiseptic  in  weak 
solutions,  but  there  are  many  sub- 
stances which  are  good  antiseptics, 
though  not  germicides  in  any 
strength.  The  best  examples  are 
common  salt  and  sugar,  both  of 
which  are  largely  used  in  preserv- 
ing meats,  fruits,  etc.  Cold  also 
has  a  marked  power  to  prevent  the 
multiplication  of  germs,  but  does 
not  destrov  their  vitality. 

Sterilization  means  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  forms  of  life  in  or 
upon  the  surface  of  an  object. 
When  an  object  is  sterilized  it  is 
also  disinfected. 

Deodorants  either  mask  or  en- 
tirelv  remove  disagreeable  odors. 
Some  deodorants  are  good  disin- 
fectants, and  some  disinfectants  are 
good  deodorants,  but  there  is  no 
distinct  connection  between  the 
two.  For  example,  charcoal  is  a 
go'Kl  airent  to  remove  smells  from 
putrefying  material  but   does  not 


kill  the  germs  which  cause  the 
putrefaction.  Formalin  is  a  true 
deodorant  as  w  ell  as  a  disinfectant 
as  it  not  only  destroys  bad  odors 
but  also  kills  the  germs  producing 
them.  As  a  rule  it  is  better  to 
employ  an  antiseptic  or  germicide 
which  has  no  smell  of  its  own,  as 
there  is  danger  that  the  real  state 
of  affairs  may  be  hidden  or  masked 
bv  the  pleasant  odor  of  the 
deodorizer,  while  the  putrefactive 
process  goes  on  without  hindrance, 
It  must  be  remembered  that  bad 
smells  do  not  always  accompanv 
dangerous  processes  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  ordinary 
putrefactive  processes,  which  give 
rise  to  verv  offensive  odors,  often 
destrov  virulent  disease  germs. 

The  action  of  a  disinfectant  often 
depends  largely  on  its  solubility 
in  water.  For  example,  some  oily 
substances  have  considerable  power 
but  do  not  dissolve  readily  in 
water,  nor  mix  with  it.  A  good 
example  is  found  in  the  eresols, 
which  are  the  basis  of  manv  com- 
mercial preparations.  The  general 
usefulness  of  these  valuable  agents 
is  much  increased  by  combining 
them  with  soaps  as  in  creolin, 
etc.,  which  mix  readily  with  water 
in  all  proportions. 

For  complete  disinfection  of  a 
room  the  gaseous  disinfectants  are 
the  best,  for  the  reason  that  the 
gas  permeates  every  nook  and  cor- 
ner reaching  places  that  would  not 
be  touched  in  any  other  way.  It 
is  plain  that  the  room  must  be 
tightly  sealed  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  gas.  This  is  easilv  done  with 
strips  of  heavy  wrapping  paper  and 
ordinarv  flour  paste,  put  on  with 
a  paint  of  white-wash  brush.  It 
is  easilv  wasked  off  and  leaves  no 
mark. 

Gaseous  disinfectants  cannot,  as 
a  rule,  be  used  in  barns  and 
stables,  on  account  of  the  open 
construction  of  such  buildings. 
Here  we  must  depend  on  thorough 
cleaning,  airing,  and  the  use  of 
some  spray.  If  there  is  infected 
forage  or  bedding,  it  should  be 
raked  out  and  burned.  Walls  must 
be  soaked  with  water,  then  tho- 
roughlv  scraped.  Burn  all  mate- 
rial, removed  in  this  way.  All  rot- 
ten wood  in  floors,  feed  boxes, 
stanchions,  etc.,  must  be  taken  out 
and  burned.  Thorough  cleaning 
will  often  make  disinfectants  unne- 
cessary but  no  amount  of  disinfec- 
tion will  take  the  place  of  cleanli- 
ness. In  cases  of  contagious  dis- 
eases both  cleanliness  and  disinfec- 
tion must  be  employed. 

—  Applying  Disinfectants.  — 
When  using  a/  disinfectant  of  any 
sort  two  things  must    be  alwavs 
(Continued  on  I'ai*e  36). 
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Farmer's  Vegetable  Garden. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
the  farmer  who  devotes  his  atten- 
tion to  breeding  live  stock  or 
growing  wheat,  very  often  has  to 
buy  his  cabbages.  The  truth  of 
this  is  exemplified  on  many  farms 
throughout  the  Commonwealth. 
Too  often,  on  otherwise  well-kept 
farms,  the  kitchen  garden,  which 
should  provide  many  of  the  table 
necessaries,  as  well  as  being  an  es- 
sential factor  in  maintaining  the 
health  and  comfort  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  is,  in  the 
rush  of  work  connected  with  other, 
and  what  are  often  erroneously 
considered,  more  important  inter- 
ests and  crops,  neglected  until  the 
last  moment;  The  work  is  then 
roughly  and  also  hastily  done,  the 
proper  season  for  the  planting  of 
each  crop  is  probably  missed,  and 
for  a  good  portion  of  the  year  the 
kitchen  garden  is  a  weed-infested 
waste.  The  time  spent  in  proper- 
ly looking  after  a  kitchen  garden 
on  the  farm,  instead  of  being  con- 
sidered wasted,  and  the  money 
laid  out  in  seeds  and  plants,  so 
much  capital  lost,  should  be  re- 
garded as  what  it  really  is — one  of 
the  best-paving  investments  on  the 
farm.  If  '  by  careful  cultivation 
and  management,  the  garden  is 
made  to  assume  the  important 
position  it  deserves,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  valuable  factor  in 
making  country  life  more  attrac- 
tive than  it  now  is  on  the  majori- 
ty of  farms.  There  is  an  immense 
amount  of  pleasure  to  be  derived 
from  cultivating  and  maintaining 
a  kitchen  garden  in  good  order, 
and  securing  a  regular  succession 
of  crops  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
its    produce  is  of    most  material 


assistance  in  promoting  the  health 
of  the  occupants  of  the  farm.  It 
seems  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
fruit  and  vegetables  should  be  so 
scarce  on  the  majority  of  farms, 
yet  such  is  the  case,  while  num- 
bers of  farmers  purchase  what 
they  consume  in  the  way  of  gar- 
den produce  from  the  hawker. 
Give  the  garden  a  chance,  and  an 
illustration  will  be  furnished  of  the 
advantage  of  the  returns  to  be 
obtained  from  a  portion  of  the 
farm  which  many  farmers  do  not 
consider  worth  cultivating  in  a 
proper  manner.  1 



Birth-Marking. 

The  question  of  the  possibility  or 
otherwise  of  the  transmission  of 
artificially  acquired  characteristics 
by  parent  to  offspring  has  been  a 
matter  of  discussion  amongst  stock 
breeders  for  numbers  of  years. 
The  preponderance  of  opinion  and 
evidence  is  undoubtedlv  against  the 
existence  of  any.  such  possibility. 
Occasionallv,  however,  instances 
are  reported  which  would  appear 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  the  ^con- 
trarv  view  is  sometimes  correct. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  "  Live 
Stock  Journal  "  mention  is  made 
of  cases  of  calves  born  earmarked. 
In  two  instances  the  calves  so 
marked,  were  the  produce  of  ear- 
marked cows,  and  it  would  per- 
haps be  possible  to  argue  that  the 
ear  marking  of  the  parent  was 
done  during  pregnancy  but  for  the 
fact  that  in  one  case  the  same  cow 
dropped  three  successive  calves  so 
marked  whilst  in  the  other  we  are 
told  that  "  several  calves  were 
born  with  the  "  swallow   tail  ear 


mark  of  the  female  parent."  Thus 
the  theory  of  prenatal  influence  of 
a  marked  physical  sensation  suf- 
fered by  the  parent  does  not  hold 
water.  Another  case  quoted  is 
that  of  a  red  Shorthorn  bulh.  which 
sired  a  percentage  of  calves  carry- 
ing a  duplication  of  his  stud  mark 
at  birth.  It  rather  adds  to  the 
mystery  when  we  read  that  only 
his  red  calves  were  so  marked. 
The  obvious  objection  to  the  trans- 
mission of  artiiicial  characteristics 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  authentic  instance 
of  hog  maned  horses  or  de-horned 
cattle  throwing  maneless  or  horn- 
less offspring.  In  the  following 
issue  of  the  paper  a  correspondent 
referring  to  the  cattle  born  ear- 
marked suggests  a  possible  explan- 
ation as  follows  : — 

"  When  at  an  agricultural  show 
at  Lerwick,  Shetland,  some  years 
ago,  I  was  struck  by  the  large 
number  of  earmarked  Shetland  cat- 
tle, and  asked  a  native  of  the 
island  why  it  was  the  fashion  to 
so  disfigure  them  (the  marks 
varied  from  a  nick  out  of  the 
points  to,  in  some  cases,  both  ears 
half  off,  apparently  cut  square  in 
the  clumsiest  way).  He  replied 
he  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
being  done,  but  that  it  was  quite 
common  for  animals  of  this  breed 
to  be  born  with  notched  ears.  I 
afterwards  proved  the  truth  of 
this  when  owning  a  few  Shetland 
cows,  i  More  than  one  was  ear- 
marked, and  their  calves  were 
born  with  pronounced  V-shaped 
nicks  in  the  point  of  each  ear.  I 
have  since  heard  this  peculiatity 
is  not  uncommon  among  West 
Highland  cattle,  and  goes  by  the 
name  of  'Palmer's  lug  mark.'  " 

This,  however,  only  antidates  the 
mystery  and  one  has  to  ask.  Did 
the  first  ancestor  of  all  cattle 
have  mutilated  ears  ?  if  not,  how, 
when  and  also  why  did  the  charac- 
teristic crop  up  and  have  its  des- 
cendants in  the  course  af  untold 
years  developed  normally  perfect 
ears  ?  and  if  so,  are  the  instances 
recorded  above  merely  more  or 
less  marked  reversions  to  ances- 
tral type  ?  Rather  a  far  fetched 
idea  because  one  cannot  conceive 
that  a  ragged  ear  even  in  those 
primitive  times  could  have  been 
any  advantage  or  ornament  to  its 
possessor  or  in  any  way  helpful  to 
it  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and 
anyway,  it  does  not  get  over  the 
unique  performance  of  that  stud- 
marked  bull. 


As  a  feed  for  all  kinds  of  farm 
animals  clover  is  nearly  a  perfect 
ration. 


BETTER  CROPS 
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>— f  Are    you  not    anxious  to  get  better  results  from  J_j 

your  soil  than  you  are  do  ing  now  ?     Perhaps  a  por-  ,  , 

0  tion  of  your  land  does  not  yield  what  it  ought  to  do,  J-* 

and   the  problem   presents  some  difficulty  to  you.     Let  J^J 

us  help  you.      You  can  overcome  this  trouble  perman-  »  , 

O  ently  by  the  application  of  ^ 

"  TOP  BRAND  »  FERTITIZERS. 

They  are  now  being  Used    extensively   all   over  the 

]~[  State  with  very  irreat  success.     If  you  want  increased  1  I 

pf  yields,  and  bigger  profits,  write   us  and    we  will    tell  [  [ 

j~ j  you  the  exact  kind  of  manure  that  you  need  for  your  .  , 

D  particular  produce.  tj 
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Dairying  Industry  Improve- 
ments. 

At  a  largely  attended  dairy  far- 
mers' convention  recently  held  .it 
Manhattan,  in  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  leading  dairy  commis- 
sioners, in  his  address,  submitted 
some  suggestions  towards  improve- 
ment that  may  be  regarded  as 
worthv  of  consideration  by  dairy 
farmers  in  many  localities  other 
than  those  in  which  this  confer- 
ence was  held.  "  The  question," 
said  the  speaker,  "  of  how  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  butter  has 
been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  one 
of  the  important  subjects  of  in- 
terest to  the  State  and  nation. 
Upon  this  important  question  of 
quality  hinges  success  or  failure, 
loss  or  gain,  to  the  dairy  in- 
terests," and  then  proceeded  to 
treat  the  subject  in  detail. 

—  Question  of  Quality.  — 
The  question  of  poor  butter  has 
been  discussed  since  butter  making 
first  1>ecame  a  branch  of  agricul- 
ture, and,  judging  from  the  re- 
ports from  the  best  information 
that  he  could  obtain,  there  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  our 
dairy  industry  that  there  was  so 
much  needed  for  improvement  as 
at  present.  On  this  all  agree,  and 
no  argument  is  needed  To  prove 
the  fact  that  there  is  much  need 
of  improvement.  T  shall  there- 
fore try  to  define  clearly  a  course 
I  believe  will  have  to  be  pursued 
in  order  that  some  improvement 
be  made.  No  marked  change  need 
be  expected  in  the  quality  of  our 
butter  until  the  quality  of  the 
cream  delivered  by  the  suppliers  is 
improved,  and  all  places  where 
cream  is  received  or  handled  are 
kept  perfectly  clean,  and  means 
provided  to  keep  the  cream  cool 
until  it  is  delivered  to  the  cream- 
ery. The  men  engaged  in  buying 
cream  should  be  qualified  to  select 
or  grade  the  cream  closely,  and  to 
instruct  the  supplier  how  to  im- 
prove his  cream. 

—  Too  Many  Factories.  — 
The  managers  of  creameries  have 
primarily  been  engaged  to  secure 
trade:  and  to  create  cream  buying 
stations,  until  to-dav  there  are  50 
per  cent,  too  many,  run  at  an 
extra  expense  bv  men  who  will 
take  any  kind  of  cream  delivered. 
It  costs  more  to  produce  cream 
that  is  produced  in  a  cleanly  man- 
ner, separated  by  a  separator  that 
has  been  properly  cleansed  after 
each  skimming,  and  to  cool  and 
deliver  the  cream  while  it  is  still 
sweet.  We  are  paving  a  nremium 
for  an  inferior  grade  of  cream 
under  the  present  conditions.  The 


dairy  farmers  are  students  of  the 
creamery,  and  they  are  producing 
the  quality  of  cream  they  have 
been  taught  to  produce. 

—  Means  of  Remedy.  — 
The  creameries  should  therefore 
cease  finding  fault  with  the  supplier 
until  they  have  remedied  all  the 
delects  over  which  they  have  con- 
trol. If  the  creameries  are  to 
remedy  these  defects  they  must  in 
the  future  co-operate,  and  consider 
each  creamery's  interest,  and  avoid 
doing  anything  that  will  create 
Lick  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
either  the  other  factories  or  the 
supplier.  The  men  engaged  as  dis- 
trict superintendents,  if  not  al- 
ready thoroughly  conversant  with 
all  phases  of  dairying,  especially 
pertaining  to  the  production  of 
first  grade  cream  and  the  manu- 
facture of  btitter,  should  be  made 
to  qualify,  or  give  way  to  men 
who  are  competent  to  do  this 
important  work.  While  there  are 
some  of  the  superintendents  doing 
good  work  throughout  the  State, 
I  know,  from  what  I  have  seen, 
that  some  of  the  superintendents 
know  little  of  dairy  work  ;  at 
least,  their  work  is  of  such  nature 
as  to  justify  this  conclusion.  Each 
cream  buying  station  forms  a  part 
of  the  factory  company  it  repre- 
sents, and  if  not  conducted  in 
such  a  manner  as  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  production  of  the 
best  quality  of  butter,  it  reflects 
discredit  on  the  creamery,  and  dis- 
courages the  supplier  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  best  grade  of  cream. 
The  cream  buyer  assumes  a  very 
responsible  position,  insomuch  as 
he  stands  between  the  supplier  and 
the  creamery  to  do  equal  justice 
to  both  in  the  matter  of  cream 
testing.  My  experience  during  the 
past  year  has  been  sufficient  to 
conclude  that  75  per  cent,  of  the 
cream  buyers  are  either  raising  the 


cream  tests  with  the  object  of  se- 
curing trade  or  for  want  of  know- 
ledge of  the  test. 

—  Improving  the  Quality.  — 

In  summing  up  how  our  butter 
may  be  improved,  I  would  first 
say,  by  each  supplier  doing  his 
part  to  produce  perfect  cream  and 
delivering  it  to  the! creamery  while 
it  is  still  sweet,  thereby  placing 
the  control  of  fermentation  and 
the  ripening  process  of  the  cream, 
which  is  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  best  butter,  in  the  hands  of 
the  butter  maker,  who  is  trained, 
or  should  be,  to  control  and  so 
manipulate  his  work  as  to  produce 
the  desired  results.  Second,  by 
the  absolute  co-operation  of  the 
creamery  men  and  the  supplier  ; 
and  this  co-operation  must  come 
through  the  man  who  comes  most 
closely  in  contact  with  the  sup- 
plier, namely,  the  cream  buyer. 
All  cream  buyers  engaged  by  fac- 
tory companies  should  be  so  en- 
gaged that  proof  of  their  receiv- 
ing any  rejected  cream  would  dis- 
qualify them.  They  should  not 
receive  poor  flavored,  over  ripened 
cream  on  any  account,  as  one  can 
of  inferior  cream  is  sufficient  to 
deteriorate  any  amount  of  cream 
to  which  it  is  added.  Let  this 
organised,  co-operative,  educational 
manner  of  conducting  dairy  busi- 
ness be  put  into  effect  by  the  fac- 
tories, and,  aided  by  a  well  or- 
ganised system  of  instruction,  this 
would  furnish  the  butter  makers 
with  cream  of  such  quality  as 
would  encourage  them  to  strive 
for  a  superior  place  in  the  mar- 
kets, and  secure  that  reputation 
which  means  good  butter  prices. — 
Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Horti- 
culture. 


No  profession  conveys  greater 
benefits  to  the  world  than  agricul- 
ture. 


LANZ  HAND  SEPARATORS. 

(New  Pattern). 
Unsurpassed  for  all-round  Excellence. 
Special  Features — Simplicity,  Strength,  Efficiency 

and  Durability. 
Perfect  in  Construction,  easiest  to  turn  and  clean 
cheapest  to  maintain 

The  Separator  of  the  Century-every  machine 
Guaranteed. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Booklet  to 

GEO.  L.  MUELLER 

94,  Currie  Street,  Sole  Agent  for  S.A. 
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(Continued  from  Page  33.) 

remembered: — I,  use  enough  of  the 
disinfectant,  and  2,  give  it  time  to 
act.  Many  disinfectants  are  de- 
composed while  acting  by  the  sub- 
stances with  which  they  come  in 
contact.  If  a  liberal  quantity  has 
not  been  employed,  it  is  all  used 
up  before  disinfection  is  complete. 
No  general  rule  can  be  given  for 
time.  This  is  mentioned  below  in 
speaking  of  the  different  germicides. 

Medicated  soaps  are  usually 
worthless  and  should  not  be  trust- 
ed. Most  of  them  are  not  as 
good  as  ordinary  soap  alone. 
Soaps  are  useful  mainly  in  mak- 
ing substances  soluble,  and  assist- 
ing in  cleaning  surfaces,  garments, 
etc.  Most  liquid  disinfectants  can 
be  applied  advantageously,  by  using 
a  sprav  pump. 

—  Physical  Agents  as  Disin- 
fectants. — 

Sunlight  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  germicides  known,  des- 
troying not  only  the  growing  germ 
but  also  the  spores.  If  we  had 
means  to  carry  sunlight  into  every 
corner  of  our  barns  and  houses, 
there  would  never  be  any  need  to 
buy  chemical  disinfectants.  The 
germs  of  consumption,  dyphtheria, 
tvphoid  fever,  and  in  fact  the 
germs  of  all  diseases  yet  discover- 
ed are  killed  by  direct  sunlight  in 
six  to  eight  hours.  Some  die 
after  a  few  minutes'  exposure.  The 
germ  of  anthrax  is  killed  in  about 
two  and  a  half  hours,  and  even 
the  spores  are  destroyed  after  six 
to  eight  hours.  If  germs  are  pro- 
tected bv  blood,  filth,  etc.,  they 
are  not  killed  so  quickly. 

Many  disease  germs  are  killed 
by  the  light  which  reaches  them 


A.      H.  BRUCE 

Engineer,  General  Machinist,  &c. 
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in  an  ordinary  room  but  this  dif- 
fused light  is  not  nearly  so  power- 
ful as  direct  sunlight  and  it  usual- 
lv  requires  several  days  to  destroy 
life.  However,  the  important  les- 
son is  taught  us  that  well-lighted 
rooms  do  not  harbor  contagion. 
Good  ventilation  and  light  are  im- 
portant aids  to  any  system  of 
house  or  barn  disinfection. 

Heat  may  be  employed  dry,  as 
bv  baking  in  an  oven,  or  moist, 
as  in  boiling  or  steam.  Dry  heat 
is  not  as  efficient  as  moist  heat, 
and  has  not  as  much  penetrating 
power.  Boiling  destrovs  disease 
•Terms  as  well  as  spores  in  from 
five  to  ten  minutes.  Boiling  water 
is  also  very  useful  for  floors, 
walls,  and  furniture.  The  addition 
of  lye  or  strong  soap  helps  its 
action  very  much. 

Steam  is  the  most  efficient  me- 
thod of  applying  heat.  It  destroys 
all  forms  of  bacteria  and  spores 
very  rapidly,  and  has  great  power 
of  penetration.  Steam  under  pres- 
sure is  still  more  powerful.  Under 
a  pressure  of  fifteen  pounds  steam 
has  a  temperature  of  about  240 
degrees  F,  while  at  twenty  pounds 
it  reaches  257  degrees.  These  tem- 
peratures are  rapidly  fatal  to  all 
forms  of  germ  life.  The  use  of 
steam  practically  is  limited  on 
account  of  the  special  apparatus 
required,  but  where  it.  can  be  ob- 
tained is  one  of  the  best  means 
of  disinfection  known. 

Burning  of  course  destroys  all 
infectious  material,  but  the  prac- 
tical application  of  fire  is  limited. 
Bedding  used  in  stables  where  ani- 
mals have  had  contagious  diseases 
should  be  raked  out  and  burned. 

—  Well-Known  Chemical  Disin- 
fectants. — 

Bichloride  of  Mercury,  commonly 
known  as  corrosive  sublimate,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  germi- 
cides known.  It  has  the  great 
disadvantage  of  being  a  deadly 
poison  to  man  and  all  animals. 
It  must  therefore  be  used  with  the 
greatest  care  not  onlv  in  the  house 
hut  in  the  barn.  It"  dissolves  in 
sixteen  parts  of  cold  water  and 
three  parts  of  boiling  water.  Many 
manufacturers  make  tablets  of  cor- 
rosive sublimate  combined  with 
chloride  of  ammonium,  or  common 
salt,  which  are  easily  soluble  and 
more  efficient  than  the  drug  alone. 
Directions  are  given  for  making  a 
solution  of  any  strength  desired. 
Almost  all  germs  which  do  not 
have  spores  are  killed  in  a  half 
hour  bv  a  solution  of  1  part  cor- 
rosive sublimate  in  1,000  parts 
water.  To  kill  spores  a  1  in  500 
solution  must  be  used  and  one 
hour  of  time  must  lie  allowed. 
Putrefaction  and  fermentation  are 


prevented  by  a  1  in  15,000  solu- 
tion. Corrosive  sublimate  injures 
metal  articles  and  plumbing,  losing 
its  germicidal  power  at  the  same 
time  by  decomposition.  In  case  of 
poisoning  the  white  of  eggs  and 
milk  should  be  given  in  abundance. 

Carbolic  Acid  is  widely  used  and 
has  many  good  qualities  to  recom- 
mend it.  It  cannot  be  depended 
upon  to  kill  spores  but  it  destroys 
all  other  disease  germs  rapidly. 
It  does  not  injure  any  articles  of 
clothing,  nor  metals.  It  is  pois  n- 
ous,  however,  and  must  be  u:  fed 
with  care.  It  requires  twen  v 
parts  of  water  to  dissolve  one 
part  of  carbolic  acid.  A  saturated 
solution  is  therefore  close  to  5  per 
cent.,  the  strength  in  which  it  is 
usually  employed.  Such  a  solution 
is  useful  for  the  .  disinfection  of 
sputum  from  consumptives  or  per- 
sons with  pneumonia  and  for  the 
discharges  of  typhoid  fever  pa- 
tients. Equal  portions  of  the  solu- 
tion and  the  material  to  be  disin- 
fected must  be  well  mixed  together 
and  allowed  to  stand  at  least  two 
hours. 

The  Cresols  are  more  powerful 
than  carbolic  acid  and  form  the 
basis  of  many  disinfectants.  That 
is  known  as  Trikresol  is  sold  at 
most  drug  stores,  and  is  a  very 
efficient  <rermicide  for  all  purposes. 
A  solution  of  1  in  100  in  water  is 
strong  enough  for  general  use. 

Lime  is  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  useful  disinfectants  that  we 
have.  It  has  the  power  of  des- 
troying organic  matter  as  we1l  as 
bacteria  and  is  therefore  very  use- 
ful in  the  disposal  of  the  bodies  of 
animals  which  have  died  of  con- 
tagious diseases'.  For  disinfection 
it  is  best  used  as  milk  of  lime. 
In  preparing  this  quiicklime  must 
be  used.  Slake  by  adding  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  water  to  each  quart 
of  lime  ;  or  by  weight,  sixty  parts 
of  water  to  100  parts  of  lime. 
The  result  of  hydrate  of  lime — a 
drv  powder.  One  quart  of  this  is 
mixed  with  four  quarts  of  water. 

This  must  be  freshly  prepared  to 
have  any  germicidal  power.  It  may 
be  kept  two  or  three  days  if  tight- 
ly corked.  Air  slaked  lime  has  no 
value  as  a  germicide,  and  water 
slaked  lime  soon  loses  its  poKver  if 
exposed  to  the  air.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  becomes 
changed  into  carbonate  of  lime, 
which  has  no  germicidal  power. 
Milk  of  lime  is  very  valuable  for 
disinfecting  the  discharges  of  pa- 
tients with  typhoid  fever,  dysen- 
tery or  cholera.  At  least  an  equal 
volume   ol    I  he  lime  must    he  added 

and  well  mixed  with  the  discharge, 
the  whole  being  allowed  to  stand 
two  hours. 
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The  Poultry  Yard. 


Egg-Laying  Report. 

The  following  instructive  comparison 
of  results  at  the  various  laying  com- 
petitions in  S.A.  appears  in  the  official 
report)  of  the  last  test. 


1st  test,  Magill,  1903-4  ... 
Jnd  best,  Ko-.-worthy,  lOOl-o 
3rd  U-st.  Roseworthy,  1905-15 
Ith  test,  Kos,  worthy.  |!>t>7-> 
.">th  test,  Roseworthy,  190MI 
Gtih  test,  Roseworthy,  1909-10 
Tth  test.  Koseworthy.  1910-11 
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let  test  ... 

2nd  test  ... 

58  7 

4 

3rd  test  ... 

...     93  10 

11 

4th  teat  ... 

...   273  0 

0 

5th  test  ... 

...   232  19 

10 

t5th  test  ... 

...  470  12 

5 

"th  test  ... 

...   35S.  17 

8.9 

The  steady  general  improvement 
Buy  at  lirst  sitfht  appear  to  be  a 
matter  for  unmixed  congratulation 
both  to  competitors  and  the  conductor 
and  to  a  certain  extent  it  probably  is 
so.  On  the  other  hand  if  we  remember 
the  actual  facts,  a  good  deal  of  the 
bloom  comes  off.  Thus  the  tirst  com- 
petition was  merely  a  collection  of 
casual  birds  of  the  laying  powers  of 
which  their  owners  for  the  most  part, 
knew  nothing  and  cared  less,  They 
were  principally  of  the  despised  show 
=train,  they  were  handled  by  a  gentle- 
man who,  however,  expert  in  general 
poultry  management,  had  had  no 
e\|>erience  of  "  feeding  for  eggs,"  as 
the  present  phrase  goes,  assisted  by  a 
few  young  lads  who  could  hardly 
have  Ix-en  e\|>erted  to  take  much 
intelligent  interest  in  what  was  goin<_r 
on. 

Several  of  the  pens  were  entered 
merely  to  make  up  1 1 » •  -  numbers  and 
were  occupied  *by  birds  pic'  <  1  up  any- 
where, whose  new  owners  saw  them 
for  the  fir-t  time  at  the  competition. 
In  addition  the  proportion  of  recog- 
nized laying  breeds  to  the  heavier 
ones  was  considerably  smaller  than  it 
has  Ikhti  in  recent  competitions  yet 
with  these  obvious  disadvantages  those 
156  birds  each  laid  just  about  one 
egg  a  week  less  than  the  531 
hen«  in  the  last  test.  Now  boiler! 
down  one  egg  a  v.  I  ek  does  not  appear 
to  be  anything  startling  in  the  way 


of  results  after  six  years  work  in 
selective  breeding. 

The  financial  colums  are,  of  Course, 
of  little  real  value  though  interesting 
from  some  points.  For  instance  tine 
cost  of  food  pen  hen  in  successive 
years  without   any  knowledge  of  cur- 
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rent  prices  (at  Magill  wheat  went  up 
to  7/-  per  bush.)  is  not  of  much  use 
to  anyone.  Perhaps  some  enthusiast 
will  go  through  the  reports  of  past 
years  and  let  us  know  the  weight  of 
food  consumed  each  year,  for  it  would 
be  a  little  interesting  to  know  how 
much  if  any  more  food  a  1910-11  hen 
eats  to  produce  her  one  egg  a  week 


extra.  In  the  matter  of  cost  of  food 
it  is  noted  that  green  food  is  not 
charged  for,  not  that  I  Ins  is  so  im- 
portant a,,  item  (of  cost)  as  a  recent 
correspondent  to  one  of  the  dailies  ap- 
peared to  think.  The  "  profit  per 
hen  "  column  is  perhaps  a  little  mis- 
leading and  we  would  suggest  that 
none  of  our  read,  rs  run  away  and  buy 
a  poultry  farm  on  the  strength  of 
that  7/6  from  each  of  the  531  hens. 
There  are  a  few  trilling  items  of 
labour,  rent,  interest,  depreciation, 
carriage,  etc.,  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count. The  figures  really  stand  for 
the  difference  between  food  cost  of 
production  and  gross  value  of  product 
w  hich  is  rather  different  to  "  Profit  " 
All  the  same  the  figures  leave  a  suffi- 
cient margin  to  abundantly  justify  the 
oft  repeated  saying  that  there  is 
"  Money  in  Poultry,"  and  there  is  all 
the  greater  possibility  of  extracting 
some  of  it  by  carefully  studying  the 
good  work  which  has  been  done  at 
Roseworthy. 

 «>  

Worms. 

Ihis  is  a  fairly  common  complaint. 
Get  a  chemist  to  make  up  1  part 
santonine,  j  parts  freshly  -  ground 
areca  nut  (by  weight).  For  a  single 
bird  a  grain  will  be  sufficient  for  a 
dose.  In  using,  fast  the  bird  or  birds 
for  twelve  hours,  giving  only  water 
to  drink.  If  a  number  of  fowls,  make 
a  dry  mash  of  bran  and  pollard,  suffi- 
cient say  for  20  fowls,  then  thorough- 
ly mix  in  a  heaped  up  teaspoonful  of 
the  powder.  Moisten  to  a  crumblv 
mass  with  soup  or  water.  Repeat  in 
a  week.  The  powder  is  also  an  excel- 
lent tonic  for  occasional  use. 


S.A.  Pigeon  and  Canary 
Society. 

Fanciers  are  reminded  that  this 
Society  will  hold  its  annual  show  at 
the  Trades  Hall  during  this  month. 


Use  a  "  COMET 


"COMET" 

INCUBATORS 

G.  T.  Miller,  Kinft^cote, 
K.I.: — "The  Incubator  that 
I   had  from  you  has  given 
entire  satisfaction,  it  hatched 
05  per  cent,  of  the  fertile 

Glazed  Drying  Box. 
Cold-rolled  Pure  Copper 
Tank. 
Patent  Silver  Atmos- 
pheric Burner. 
Brass  Capsule  Regulator. 

Sensitive 
Accurate  Thermometer, 
^^^k^^  Evaporating  Tray. 

Incubator  and  be  sure  of  a  Successful  Hatch. 


NORMAN  &  CO., 


BANK  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


O 


s.  d. 

7  9 

3  1 

1  11 

r>  i .', 

5  9| 

3  6* 

5  104 
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The  Breeding  Pen. 

—  First,  as  to  Health,  — 
examine  carefully  each  possible  candi- 
date for  the  honour  of  a  place  in  the 
breeding-pen  ;  see  that  the  eye  is  clear 
and  bright,  no  rheumy  or  frothy  dis- 
charge, open  the  mouth,  and  note  that 
it  and  the  throat  are  clean  and  fresh- 
looking.  Reject  at  once  any  birds  if 
the  breath  smells  foul,  or  there  is  sure 
to  be  trouble.  See  that  the  bird  is 
fairly  free  of  vermin.  A  healthy  hen 
is  a  clean  hen.  Examine  the  legs. 
The  scales  at  this  time  of  the  year 
should  be  fresh-looking  and  fairly 
pliable  to  the  touch.  If  the  legs  are 
scaly,  it,  as  in  the  case  of  other  in. 
sect  infestation,  should  not  be  con- 
sidered an  absolute  bar  to  selection, 
yet  I  would  always  give  the  preference 
to  a  clean  legged  bird.  In  any  case, 
it  is  easily  cured. 

Dip  the  legs  in  kerosene,  and  hold  in 
for  three  minutes  ;  do  not  let  the  oil 
touch  the  flesh  above  the  joint,  as 
this  will  occasion  pain.  It  is  well  to 
oil  the  joints  and  thigh  before  dipping 
with  olive  oil.  Three  days  after  the 
dipping  scrub  the  legs  thoroughly 
with  hot  water  and  plenty  of  soap, 
use  a  hard  brush,  and  most  of  the 
scale  will  disappear.  Repeat  the  per- 
formance if  necessary,  and  oil  the  legs 
when  done.  The  final  test  as  to  the 
health  or  otherwise  of  a  bird  is  the 
nature  of  the  droppings.  These  should 
be  normal  in  all  birds  in  the  breeding- 
pen — that  is,  fairly  firm  in  consistency, 
and  inclined  to  be  dark  in  colour.  Any 
looseness,  frothiness,  or  lightness  in 
colour,  if  anything  but  temporary, 
should  mean  disqualification. 

—  'Signs  of'  the  Layer.  — 

Nest  we  come  to  look  for  the  signs 
of  the  layer.  These  are,  I  freely 
admit,  difficult  to  determine,  and  are 
at  best  often  unreliable.  But  we  may 
take  it  that  there  is  something  at 
least  in  the  often  quoted  "  type  of  a 
layer."  This  usually  reads  as  follows: 
—Keen  and  alert-looking,  bright  in 
head  and  comb,  active  in  disposition, 
following  the  accepted  type  of  dairy 
cow  in  structure,  being  somewhat 
wedge. shai>ed  in  contour  of  body.  Free 
from    excessive  shortness    of    leg  or 


extra  flufliness  of  feather  around  the 
stern  and  under-parts.  By  selecting 
such  birds,  one  does  surely  get  health 
and  vigour,  and  as  these  are  big 
factors  in  the  make-up  of  a  layer,  and 
if  after  a  little  experience  they  turn 
out  to  be  gay  deceivers,  well,  the 
remedy  is  simple — turn  them  out  of 
(he  breeding-pen.  Nearly  every  owner 
of  poultry  is  able  to  point  out  a  few 
hens  which  are  known  to  be  good 
layers.  These,  if  healthy,  are  the 
ones  to  breed  from.  I  like  hens,  not 
pullets,  for  breeders.  Age  is  best  on 
the  female  side.  Breeding  this  way 
means  greater  fertility,  at  all  events 
in  the  early  months  of  the  season.  It 
mean's,  I  believe,  stronger,  more 
virile  chicks,  and  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt  that  it  also  means  bigger,  more 
saleable  eggs  from  the  pullets  bred 
when  it  comes  to  their  turn  to  fill 
the  egg-basket. 

I  like,  too,  hens  which  have  moulted 
early — strong,  lusty  birds,  which  have 
come  through  quickly,  and  now  have 
a  coat  of  bright,  glossy  feathers, 
which  tell  of  health  and  strength. 

With  such  birds  penned  in  a  small 
convenient  yard,  kept  clean  and  busy 
not  over-fed,  but  in  good,  hard  con- 
dition, with  the  meat,  green  stuff,  grit, 
and  clean  water,  which  goes  to  the 
make-up  of  the  future  chickens,  success 
is  certain. 

 «  

Making  Up  Breeding  Pens. 

In  the  selecting  of  breeding  stock 
there  are  a  great  many  points  to  be 
observed.  Of  course,  these  points  vary 
a  great  deal  in  accordance  with  the 
breeds,  but  there  are  some  which 
apply  to.  all,  and  these  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  :  All  birds  over 
two  and  a  half  years  old  should  be 
culled  out,  as  also  should  all  those 
with  any  kind  of  disease,  either 
internal  or  external  ;  and  the  same 
should  be  done  to  any  with  defective 
feet,  legs,  or  combs.  The  next  point 
to  be  considered  is  how  many  hens 
or  pullets  should  be  put  to  each  male 
bird.  This  varies  greatly,  according 
to  the  breed  and  age  of  the  birds. 
With  the  heavy  breeds,  such  as  the 
Orpingtons,  five  or  six  is  about  the 


best— at  any  rate,  not  more  than  eight 
should  be  in  a  pen  ;  but  this  number 
must  l>e  lessened  in  accordance  with 
the  age  of  the  cock.  For  instance,  a 
male  bird  of  three  years  and  over 
should  not  as  a  rule  have  more  than 
four  h.-ns  mated  with  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  with  the  light  breeds  any 
number  of  hens  up  to  eighteen  can  be 
put  with  a  single  cock.  If  the  birds 
are  kept  in  scratching-sheds  with  only 
a  limited  run,  there  should  never  be 
more  than  one  male  bird  to  each 
house,  since  with  two  or  more  some 
disagreement  is  not  unlikely  to  a)  se 
between  them.  In  conclusion,  Qe 
chief  points  to  be  remembered  in  ma  k- 
ing up  breeding  pens  are  :  First,  to  be 
sure,  that  the  birds  are  not  "  old 
stagers,"  and  that  they  are  perfectly 
healthy  ;  second,  not  to  put  too 
many  hens  or  pullets  to  each  cock  ; 
three,  to  make  the  pen  up  before  the 
fowls  come  into  lay  ;  and,  lastly,  to 
see  that  the  houses,  and  runs  are  kept 
as  clean  and  as  fresh  as  possible. 


Rape  for  Poultry. 

As  a  succulent  fresh  and  palatable 
form  of  green  food,  one  on  which 
chicks  and  old  fowls,  also,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  thrive  and  do  well 
on,  rape  answers  the  purpose  most 
admirably.  It  is  relished  and  devour- 
ed eagerly  by  birds  of  all  ages,  and 
poultrymen,  who  are  sometimes  at  a 
loss  to  know  just  what  to  provide  in 
this  line,  should  spend  a  few  pence, 
for  it  is  cheap  enough,  and  grow  a 
small  crop  for  their  birds.  Many  who 
have  limited  space  for  their  flocks, 
have  often  been  puzzled  over  this  (ques- 
tion of  green  food.  For  them  we 
would  suggest  the  following  plan, 
which  is  a  method  of  ours,  and  which 
we  think  a  very  good  one. 

The  difficulty  in  providing  poultry 
with  green  food,  lies  in  the  fact  that, 
they  will  eat  while  there  is  green  in 
sight,  unless,  of  course,  they  have 
unlimited  ran^e.  The  aim  is  to  pro- 
vide a  constant  supply.  Take  three 
boards,  say  12  ins.  wide,  by  6  ft. 
long,  1  in.  thick,  using  one  for  the 
bottom,  the  other  two  for  the  sides. 
Nail  together  securely,  and  fill  in  the 


I     "  SARGENFRI"     POULTRY  YARDS. 

♦  PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

X    American  "Ringlet"  Strain.   Barred  to 
X                         the  Skin. 

♦  Winning  la»t  year  :  —  8  Flrst8,  7  Seconds, 

♦  6  Thirds,  and  2  Trophies  for  Best  Kock  in 

♦  the  .Show. 

i    Royal  Mar-  h  Show,  '(ill:- The  "Garden  & 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS. 

In  Black  Orpingtons  we  can  offer  Eggs  from 
our  beet  pens,  in  which  our  noted  winning 
"Sargenfri  '  King   "Sargenfri"   Prince  blood 
is  well  represented,  at  usual  prices,  £2  2s. 
l£l  Is.  and  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
High-Class  Young  Stock. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

We  have  4U0  well-bred  young  Leghorns  ready 
for  Customers.    They  are  birds  of  good  quality, 
and  will   turn  into   healthy,  vigorous,  heavy 
laying  stock.  (N. B. — "Sargenfri  "  Leghorns  lay 
standard  size  eggs  every  time.    Eggs  from  all 
Pens  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

X                Field  "  Challenge  Cup. 

♦  Our  Mating*  thin  \  ear  arc  bettor  than  ever.  An 

♦  we   believe   the   Barred    ROCK    to    be  the 

♦  Coming  Breed  lor  Show  awl  Oeneral  utility, 

♦  we  confidently   recommend   thin    line  to  our 

♦  Mende.    Egg*  £2  2b.  and  £1  in.  per  doz. 
X        Some  Grand  Young  Stock  for  Sale. 

INDIAN    RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Unbeaten  in  the  Show  Ring  and  Splendid  Layers.     A  Fine  lot  or  Typical  Young  Stock 
for  Sale.      Eggs  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

|  O-  *J.  CHANDLER  nZait)  East  Payneham. 

Juno,  1911. 
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ends  with  pieces  11  in.  x  13  in.,  then 
till  up  with  good  earth  to  a  depth 
of  six  inches,  sow  your  seed,  after 
which  the  top  should  be  covered  with 
tine  wire  netting.  Through  this  the 
birds  will  bo  able  to  just  keep  the 
tops  of  the  juicy  plants  nibbled  off, 
and  the  supply  of  green  foot!  will  last 
a  long  time.  Small  chicks  of  course 
will  not  be  able  to  get  at  the  rape 
in  a  box  of  this  kind,  but  the  rape 
can  in  that  ease  be  fed  to  them  and 
of  course  will  grow  much  quicker. 
When  different  broods  of  chicks  are 
kept  in  separate  runs  (as  they  should 
bo)  one  of  these  boxes  plaoed  half- 
way between  the  two  runs  would  pro- 
vide not  all  they  would  eat,  but 
enough  for  them  to  get  along  with, 
more  would  be  desirable. 

For  old  birds,  rape  is  a  tine  food, 
it  can  be  sown  broadcast  and  allow- 
ed to  attain  full  height,  before  the 
fowls  are  permitted  to  feed  in  it,  and 
then  every  other  day  is  all  it  will 
stand,  unless  of  course  the  patch  is 
very  extensive.  The  small  fancier  is 
then  advised  to  grow  box  patches  of 
rape,  or  larger  patches  if  he  can,  the 
larger  breeder  is  reminded  of  its  value. 
Try,  and  see  for  yourself,  as  others 
have  done. — E.  F.  in  "  Poultry." 


Some  Hens. 

No  two  hens  on  earth  are  exactly 
alike  in  all  respects.  This  is  due  to 
a  tixed  law  of  nature.  Nature  never 
makes    exact  duplicates    of  anything. 

Some  hens  never  lay  during  their 
moult — other  hens  [ay  well  throughout 
the  entire  period,  and  keep  in  full 
health  and  vigor.  Housing,  feeding 
and  care  should  be  the  same  in  both 
cases. 

Some  bens  habitually  lay  "  a  litter 
of  eggs  "  and  then  "  go  broody,"  or 
cease  laying  for  a  time,  repeating  the 
operation  several  times  during  the 
year  ;  other  hens  (regardless  of  breed) 
lay  right  along,  never  skipping  more 
than  a  few  days  at  a  time,  for  ten, 
twelve  or  more  months  "  on  a 
stretch." 

Some  hens  produce  nearly  100 ._  per 
cent,  of  fertile  eggs,  while  other  hens 
in  the  same  Hock  rarely  or  never  lav 
a  fertile  egg.  In  many  cases,  the 
number  of  eggs  produced  by  each  hen 
seems  to  have  no  bearing  whatever  on 
the  matter  of  fertility. 

Some  hens  persist  in  laying  thin 
shelled  and  non-shelled  eggs,  although 
supplied  with  plenty  of  oyster  shell, 
grit  and  bone  ;  other  hens  lay  perfect 
shelled  eggs  although  deprived  of 
those  materials  for  a  Irmg  time. 

Some  hens  continue  to  lay  right 
through  the  coldest  winter  weather  in 
cold  houses  and  without  careful  feed 
ing  and  care  ;  other  hens  never  lay  in 
winter  unless  me>re  warmly  housed  and 
skilfully  "  fed  for  eggs." 

Some  hens  gradually  reduce  the  si/* 
of  their  eggs  at  they  approach  the  end 
of  a  "  laying  period  "  ;  other  hens  lay 
full  size  eggs  to  the  last. 

Some  hens  that  prr»duce  dark  or 
medium    brown  eggs    when  beginning 


to  lay  gradually  exhaust  their  supply 
of  coloring  material  and  their  eggs 
grow  lighter  and  lighter  as  laying 
continues  ;  other  brown  eniU  hens  keep 
up  the  standard  of  color  to  the  end. 

Some  hens  produce  pullets  that 
resemble  their  dams  in  appearance  and 
performance  ;    other   hens  do  not. 

Some  hens  always  cackle  after  lay- 
ing ;  other  hens  do  so  seldom  or  never. 
Some  hens  cackle  much  and  lay  little  ; 
resembling1  the  barking  dog  that  never 
bites.  Incidentally ,  let  me  remark, 
many  barking  dogs  do  bite. 

Some  hens  want  a  drink  of  water 
as  soon  as  they  quit  the  nest  after 
laying  :  other  hens  seldom  drink  at 
that  time. 

Some  hens  produce  200  or  more  eggs 
in  one  year  or  less  under  conditions  of 
housing,  feeding  and  care  that,  arc 
apparently  far  less  favorable  to  that 
end  than  those  that  obtain  where 
cither  hens  produce  half  as  many  or 
less. 

Some  hens  produce  eggs  that  are 
very  similar  to  each  other— so  much 
so  that  one .  may  readily  learn  to 
identify  the  layer  by  the  individuality 
of  her  egg;  other  bens  produce  eggs 
that  vary  more  or  less  in  size,  shape 
and  general  appearance. 

As  one  facetious  farmer  said  :  "There 
is  just  as  much  difierence  in  hens  as 
there  is  in  people,  and  sometimes 
more." 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  general 
characteristics  which  are  possessed  in 
common  by  all  hens,  and  others  which 
typify  the  different  breeds  and  varie- 
ties, but  each  bird  has  a  distinct 
individuality,  and  no  Hock  may  be 
depended  upon  to  respond  uniformly 


to  any  one  set  rule  of  feeeling  and 
care.  Neither  is  anyone  justified  in 
the  narrow  conclusion  that  the  habits, 
!em]>er,ament«  and  performances  of 
such  birds  as  he  has  known  are  neces- 
sarily typical  in  all  respects  of  the 
hens  of  other  people. 

 $  

The  Value  of  Eggs. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  helping 
along  the  poultry  industry  than  by 
making  known  the  value  of  eggs. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  knowing 
the  value  of  eggs  than  by  reading  the 
following  article. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  showing 
one's  appreciation  of  that  article  than 
by  using  eggs  in  the  home  and  calling 
•for  them  at  one's  hotel,  ami  like  the 
little  boy,  refusing  to  be  happy  till 
one  gets  them. 

The  good  wife  or  the  less  good 
landlady  may  be  inclined  to  hint  that 
eggs  at  1/6  per  doz.  are  not  to  be 
lightly  spoken  of.  Never  mind  just 
keep  on  calling,  and  great  shall  be 
your  reward. 

There  is  an  apple  society  in  America 
of  which  every  member  is  pledged  to 
eat  a  certain  number  of  apples  a  day 
or  in  default  show-  cause  per  doctor's 
certificate.  This,  so  we  have  read, 
has  been  the  cause  of  an  extraordin- 
ary increase  in  the  demand  for  this 
homely  fruit,  an  increase  which  we 
remember  thinking  to  be  quite  worthy 
of  the  land  of  magnificent  imagina- 
tions. 

How  about  an  egg  eating  society  in 
South  Australia  ? 


CYPHER'S 
INCUBATORS. 

The  most  successful  Incubator 
possibly  in  the  world,  and  gets 
the  best  results  from  fertile  eggs 
of  any  Incubator  made.  All  the 
operator  has  to  do  is,  put  the 
eggs  in,  light  the  lamp,  and  the 
machine  does  the  rest.  They  are 
the  simplest  to  work,  and  the 
cost  is  reduced  to  a  mimimum. 

These  Machines  took  the  Gold 
Medal  at  St.  Louis  Exhibition. 

Nine  of  these  machines,  equal- 
ing about  1,820  eggs,  are  now 
n   use   at   Roseworthy  College. 
No.  0  Standard  Incubator,  66-egg,  £5  5/-. 
No.  1  Standard  Incubator,  140-  egg,  £7  15/- 
No.  2  Standard  Incubator,  ^40-egg,  £10. 
No.  3  Standard  Incubator,  300-egg,  £13  10/-. 
Farm  Economy,  100-egg,  96/-. 
Brooders,    £4  4/-   and  £7  2/6. 
Thermometers,  Wicks,  Burners,  etc.,  always  kept  in  stock. 
Catalogue  on  application. 

JAMES  MARSHALL  &»  COMPANY 

SOLE  AGENTS. 

SHOPPING    CENTRE,  RUNT)  LF- STREET  AND  STEPHENS -PLACE. 
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Terms  Used  by  Poultrry 
People. 

Barred,  Barring,  —  Alternate 
stripes  of  light  and  dark  across  a 
feather. 

Beard. — A  bunch  of  feathers  un- 
der the  throat  of  some  breeds,  as 
Houdans  or  Polish. 

Breast. — In  a  live  fowl,  the  front 
of  the  body  above  the  point  breast- 
bone, up  to  the  throat.  In  a  table 
fowl  (dead)  the  breast  is  below 
this,  and  would  be  called  the  under 
part  of  the  bod}'  in  the  live  fowl. 

Breed. — Any  variety  of  fowl  in 
its  distinct  "characteristics.  The 
breed  includes  all  the  varieties  of 
colour  which  are  found  in  it. 

Brood. — The  familv  of  chickens 
under  one  hen  or  brooder. 

Broody. — Desiring  to  sit  or  incu- 
bate. 

Cape. — The  feathers  under  base 
of  the  back  hackles,  between  the 
shoulders. 

Carriage. — The  bearing,  attitude, 
or  "  style  "  of  a  bird. 

Caruncles. — Fleshy  protuberances, 
as  on  the  neck  of  a  turky  cock. 

Chicken. — This  word  is  often  ap- 
plied to  any  age  indefinitely  until 
twelve  months  old. 

Cockerel. — A  young  cock. 

Comb. — The  red  protuberance  on 
the  top  of  a  fowl's  head. 

Condition. — The  state  of  the  fowl 
as  regards  health  and  beauty  of 
plumage — the  latter  especially. 

Crest. — A  crown  or  tuft  of 
feathers  on  the  head.  The  same  as 
top-knot. 

Crop. — The  bag  or  receptacle  in 
which  food  is  stored  before  diges- 
tion. Can  be  easily  felt  in  any 
fowl  after  feeding. 

Cushion. — The  mass  of  feathers 
over  the  tail-end  of  a  hen's  back, 
covering  the  tail  ;  chiefly  developed 
in  Cochins. 

Deaf-ears.— Same  as  Ear-lobes. 

Ear-lobes.— The  folds  of  skin 
hanging  below  the  ears.  They  vary 


in  colour  in  different  breeds,  be- 
tween red,  white,  blue,  and  cream, 
and  also  greatly  in  size. 

Face. — The  bare  skin  round  the 
eye. 

Flights.— The  primary  feathers  oJ 
the  wing,  used  in  flying,  but  tuck- 
ed under  the  wing  out  of  sight 
when  at  rest. 

Fluff.  —  Soft  down  feathers 
about  the  thighs,  chiefly  developed 
in  Asiatics  ;  also  the  downy  part 
of  the  feather. 

Furnished. — Assumed  the  full 
characters.  When  a  cockerel  has 
obtained  his  full  tail,  comb, 
hackles,  etc.,  as  if  adult,  he  is  said 
to  be  "  furnished." 

Gills. — This  term  is  often  applied 
to  the  wattles,  and  sometimes 
more  indefinitely  to  the  whole  re- 
gion of  the  throat. 

Hackles. — The  peculiar  narrow 
feathers  on  the  neck  of  fowls,  also 
found  in  the  saddle  of  the  cock. 
In  the  latter  case  they  are  called 
"  saddle  "  hackles  or  feathers  ; 
hackles  alone  always  referring  to 
the  neck-feathers. 

Hen-feathered,  or  Henny.  —  Re- 
sembling a  hen  in  the  absence  of 
sickles  or  hackle-feathers,  and  in 
plumage  generally. 

Hock. — The  joint  between  the 
thigh  and  the  shank. 

Keel. — The  vertical  part  of  the 
breast-bone.  Also  applied  to  de- 
pendent flesh  and  skin  below  the 
latter,  as  in  many  ducks. 

Kkock-kneed. — The  hocks  stand- 
ing near  together,  instead  of  well 
apart. 

Laced,  lacing. — A  stripe  or  edg- 
ing all  round  a  feather,  of  some 
colour  different  from  its  ground- 
colour, as  in  Sebrights  and  Wyan- 
dottes. 

Leg. — In  a  live  fowl  this  is  the 
scaly  part,  or  shank.  In  a  bird 
dressed  for  table,  on  the  contrary, 
the  term  refers,  as  is  well  known, 
to  the  joints  above. 

Pencilling. — Small  markings  or 
stripes  over  a  feather.   These  may 


run  either  straight  across,  as  in 
Hamburgs,  or  in  a  cescentic  form, 
as  in  Partridge  Cochins. 

Leg-feathers. — The  feathers  pro- 
jecting from  the  outer  side  of  the 
shanks  in  some  breeds,  as  Cochins. 

Mossy. — Confused  or  indistinct  in 
marking. 

Pea-comb. — A  triple  comb,  re- 
sembling three  small  combs  in  one, 
the  middle  being  the  highest. 

Poult. — A  young  turkey. 

Primaries. — The  flight-feathers  oi 
the  wings,  hidden  when  the  wing  is 
closed,  being  tucked  under  the 
visible  wing  composed  of  the  "  se- 
condary "  feathers.  Usually  the 
primaries  contain  the  deepest 
colour  all  over  the  body,  except  the 
tail,  and  great  importance  is  at- 
tached to  their  colour  by  breeders. 

Pullet. — A  young  hen. 

Rooster. — An  American  term  for 
a  cock. 

Rose-comb. — A  broad  solid  comb, 
the  top  of  which  is  nearly  level 
and  covered  with  small  points.  It 
becomes  broader  as  it  recedes  from 
the  front,  ending  with  ,a  spike  or 
"  leader  "  at  the  back. 

Saddle. — The  posterior  part  of 
the  back,  reaching  to,  the;  tail,  in  a 
cock,  answering  to  the  cushion  in 
a  hen. 

Secondaries.  —  The  quill-feathers 
of  the  wing  which  are  visible  when 
the  bird  is  at  rest. 

Self-colour. — A  uniform  tint  over 
the  feather  or  the  bird. 

Shaft. — The  stem  or  quill  of  a 
feather. 

Shank. — The  scaly  part  of  the 
leg. 

Sickles. — The  top  curved  feathers 
of  a  cock's  tail.  Properly  only  ap- 
plied to  the  top  pair,  but  some- 
times used  for  one  or  two  pairs 
below  which  can  hardly  be  called 
tail-coverts., 

Spangling.— The  marking  pro- 
duced by  each  leather  having  one 
large  spot  or  splash  of  some  colour 
different  from  its  ground-colour. 
When  applied  to  a  laced  breed,  as 


;  Bur-ford's  "Magic"  Egg  Preserver. 
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in  Polish,  the  word  is  explained  by 
the  much  broader  lacing  .it  the  tip 
of  each  feather. 

Diamond. — A  term  sometimes  .<.; - 
plied  by  Game  breeders  to  the 
wing-bay. 

Dubbing  — Cutting  ofl  the  comb, 
wattles,  etc.,  so  as  to  leave  the 
head  smooth  and  clean. 

Spur.  —  The  sharp  offensive 
weapon  near  the  heel  of  a  cock 
or  hen. 

Squirrel-taUed.— The  tail  project- 
ing in  front  oi  a  perpendicular  l.nc, 
over  the  back. 

Stag.— Another  term  ior  a  young 
Cock,  chiefly  use<l  by  game  breeders. 

Station.— Another  term  for  sym- 
metry, but  rather  markedly  in  con- 
nection with  height  and  reach. 

Strain.— A  race  of  fowls  which, 
having  been  carefully  bred  by  one 
breeder  or  his  successor  for  years, 
has  acquired  an  individual  charac- 
ter oi  its  own  which  can  be  more 
or  less  relied  upon. 

Surface-colour.— That  portion  of 
the  feathers  exposed  to  view.  See 
under-colour. 

Symmetry.— Perfection  oi  pro- 
portion. 

Tail-coverts.— The  soft,  glossy, 
curved  feathers  at  the  sides  oi  tne 
bottom  of  the  tail.  Usually  the 
same  colour  as  the  sickles. 

Tail-feathers— The  straight  and 
still  feathers  of  the  tail  only.  The 
top  pair  are  sometimes  slighth 
curved,  but  they  are, always  nearly 
if  not  quite  straight,  and  are  con- 
tained inside  the  sickles  and  tail- 
coverts. 

Thighs.  —  The  joint  above  the 
shanks  ;  the  first  joint  clothed  all 
over  with  feathers.  The  same  as 
the  drumstick  in  dressed  fowls. 

Top-knot. — Same  as  crest. 

Tri-coloured. — A  term  often  ap- 
pled  to  cockerels  which  should  be 
of  one  uniform  colour,  when  their 
hackles  and  saddles  and  tails  are 
much  darker,  and  the  wing-bow 
darker  still.  Chiefly  in  buff  vari- 
eties. 

Trio.— A  cock  or  cockerel,  and 
two  hens  or  pullets. 

Under-colour.— That  portion  ol 
the  feathers  under  the  surface  only 
seen  when  the  plumage  is  opened 
or  separated.  That  of  the  Huff  ol 
the  feather.  It  often  differs  great- 
lv  from  the  surface-colour,  and  is 
of  great  importance  in  breeding. 

Variety. — Some  definite  division 
of  a  breed  known  by  its  colour  or 
marking.  Thus  the  breed  includes 
all  the  varities. 

Vulture-hock.  —  Stiff  projecting 
rpiill-feathers  at  the  hock-joint. 
The  feathers  must  be  both  stiff  and 


projecting  to  be  thus  truly  called 
and  condemned. 

Wattles.  —  The  red  depending 
structures  at  each  side  of  the  base 
of  the  beak.  Chiefly  developed  in 
the  male  sex. 

Web. — This  term,  is  indefinite,  ex- 
pressing a  Hat  and  thing  structure. 
The  web  of  a  feather  is  the  Hat,  or 
plume  portion  ;  the  web  of  the  foot, 
the  flat  skin  between  the  toes  ;  of 
the  wing,  the  triangular  skin  seen 
when  the  member  is  extended. 

Wing-bar.  —  Any  line  of  dark 
colour  across  the  middle  of  the 
wing,  caused  by  the  colour  or 
marking  of  the  feathers  known  as 
the  lower  wing-coverts. 

Wing-bay. — The  triangular  part 
of  the  folded  wing  between  the 
w  ing-bar  and  the  point. 

Wing-bow. — The  upper  or  shoul- 
der part  of  the  wing. 

Wing-Butts .1 — The  corners  or  ends 
of  the  wing.  The  upper  ends  are 
more  properly  called  the  shoulder- 
butts,  and  are  thus  termed  by 
Game  fanciers.  The  lower,  simi- 
larly, are  often  called  the  lower- 
butts. 

Wing-coverts. — The  broad  feath- 
ers covering  the  roots  of  the  se- 
condarv  quills. 


After  a  Long  Journey. 

As  soon  as  the  fowl,  or  fowls, 
are  taken  out  of  the  coop  in  which 
they  have  travelled,  put  them  into 
either  a  large  coop  or  au  outhouse. 
Let  them  have  water  first  ;  on  no 
account  give  any  feed  until  they 
have  partaken  ol  water.  If  they 
have  been  without  it,  and  they  ap- 
pear extraordinarily  thirsty,  squeeze 
a  small  quantity  of  lemon  juice 
into  their  water,  or  put, in  a  small 
quantity  of  Epsom  salts,  enough 
to  give  it  a  slight  bitter  taste. 
After  they  have  in  a  good  measure 
satisfied  their  thirst,  give  them  a 
very  moderate  feed  of  maize.  On 
no  account  give  them  any  soft  food 
if  they  are  thirsty  or  very  hungry, 
or  what  is  worse  still,  wheat,  ex- 
cept it  has  been  boiled.  A  bird  is 
often  permanently  injured  by 
getting  an  over-distended  crop, 
through  having  been  given  a  feed  of 
wheat  or  soft  food  and  then  al- 
lowed to  drink.  A  dose  of  a  tea- 
spoonful,  or  rather  over,  of  Epsom 
salts  should  always  be  administer- 
ed to  each  fowl  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  arrival  at  destination, 
unless  it  has  been  put  in  water  as 
advised  above,  when  the  dose  can 
be  deferred  for  another  twenty- 
iour  hours  with  advantage. 


Good  Business. 


Mr.  Chandler,  of  the  Sargenfri 
Poultry  Yards,  writes  :— "  Business  has 
been  very  good  ull  along,  ami  in  Ply- 
mouths  it  has  passed  my  expectations. 
People  tare  very  keen  on  them  every- 
where. I  am  sending-  them  to  all  the 
States.  Next  week  I  am  shipping  two 
pens  to  W.A.,  this  week  I  am  sending 
a  show  trio  to  N.Z.  to  be  shown  at 
all  shows  there,  so  the  buyer  tells  me, 
and  dozens  of  other  places  I  have  sent 
them,  and  still  the  orders  come,  so  1 
think  this  is  a  favourable  indication 
as  to  them  coming  to  stay.  I  have 
also  orders  for  White  Leghorns  for 
competition  breeders  and  best  quality 
Orpingtons  for  N.Z.  also  Orpingtons 
and  White  Leghorns  for  W.A.,  so  I 
don't  think  1  can  complain.  My  Leg- 
horn stock  has  been  cut  into  very 
heavily.  You  will  perhaps  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  1  purchased  what 
several  good  judges  deemed  to  be  the 
best  Black  Orpington  pullet  in  the 
Sydney  show,  although  she  did  not 
get  first  prize,  being  not  quite  full  in 
feather.  Her  breeder,  who  scooped 
pretty  heavily  in  the  Orpington 
classes,  refused  £12  12/-  for  her,  and 
was  very  unwilling  to  part  with  her, 
for  he  too  believed  her  better  than  his 
first  prize  pullet." 

 4  

Broken  Hill  Show. 


Mr.  Grosser  has  promised  a  full 
report  of  the  pigeons  at  the  above 
show  for  next  issue. 


WANTED  TO  SELL 


DORKINGS— Silver  and  Coloured 
and  Indian  Game  low  set  up-to-date 
strain.  Columbian  Wyandottes.  Eggs 
10/-  for  15.  Birds  from  10/6  each, 
according  to  quality.  —  J.  J.  GABB, 
Somerton  Prize  Poultry  Yards, 
Glenelg,  S.A.  3-11. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS, 
Simplex,  awarded  first  price  (silver 
medal)  Adelaide  Exhibition,  1910. 
Agent  for  Cort's  Patent  Cooler-safe, 
a  boon  in  summer.  Send  for  price 
list.— D.  LANYON,  Manufacturer,  46 
North  Terrace,  Kent  Town.  6-11. 


Eggs!  Eqqs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 

White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Black  Orpingtons 
Silver  Wyandottes 

15  Eggs  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.    10/6  per  setting. 
T.  E.  YELLAND, 
S.A.  Farmers'  Co-Op.  Union,  Lid. 
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Eggs  and  XKeir  Food  Value. 


By  Prof.  J.  F.  Snell,  Macdonald 
College. 

"  Treasure  houses  wherein  lie, 
Locked  by  angels'  alchemy, 
Milk  and  hair  and  blood  and  bone." 
These  lines  from  Charles  Kingsley's 
"  Poetry  of  a  Root  Crop,"  have  been 
even  more  aptly  applied  to  eggs  by 
Dr.  Robert  Hutchison  in  his  "  Food 
and  the  Principles  of  Dietetics."  Their 
most  obvious  application  lies  in  the 
relation  of  the  egg  to  the  chick  hatch- 
ed from  it,  for,  enclosed  within  the 
shell,  is  not  merely  the  germ  with  its 
marvellous  power  of  development  into 
a  new  individual  of  its  species,  but 
also  a  store  of  food,  suited  to  the 
requirements  of  infant  life,  and  suili- 
cient  to  provide  the  chick  with  the 
"  hair  and  blood  and  bone  "  with 
which  it  emerges,  fully-armed,  into  the 
outer  world.  Indeed,  to  the  great 
majority  of  feathered  infants  (the 
pigeon  being  one  well-known  exception) 
the  contents  of  this  storehouse  are 
the  only  milk  that  nature  provides. 
The  inference  is  an  obvious  one,  that, 
containing,  as  they  do,  ingredients 
naturally  adapted  to  the  earliest 
stages  of  animal  life,  eggs  should  con- 
stitute an  appropriate  article  of  food 
for  children,  and  we  shall  see  that 
chemistry  lends  its  support  to  this 
inference,  though  it  likewise  confirms 
the  observation  of  experience  that 
bad  cooking  (which,  in  the  case  of 
eggs,  is  usually  overcooking)  may 
materially  alter  the  condition  of  the 
food,  and  render  it  so  ,  difficult  of 
digestion  as  to  be  utterly  unsuited  for 
the  use  of  the  young. 

Like  all  succulent  foods,  eggs  eon- 
tain  a  large  proportion  of  water.  The 
quantity  amounts  to  about  seventy- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of 
the  contents  of  the  shell,  not  includ- 
ing the  shell  itself,  which  is,  of 
course,  much  drier.  Thus  water  con- 
stitutes very  nearly  three-fourths  of 
the  contents  of  the  egg,  the  propor- 
tion of  water  being  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  in  the  flesh  of  a  broiler, 
but  considerably  greater  than  that  in 
the  flesh  of  a  full-grown  hen.  The 
water  of  the  egg  is  unequally  dis- 
tributed between  the  white  and  the 
yolk,  the  former  being  seven-eighths 
accurately  (K5.7  per  cent.),  the;  latter 


only  about  one-half  water  (50.9  per 
cent.)  From  .this  standpoint,  then, 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  is  a  much  richer 
food  than  the  white— just  as  solid 
meat  is  richer  food  than  soup.  To 
get  the  same  weight  of  solid  food 
from  white  of  egg  as  from  one  pound 
of  yolks,  we  should  have  to  take  one 
and  three-quarters  pounds  of  white. 
We  shall  see  later  that  there  is  an- 
other sense  in  which  the  yolk  of  the 
egg  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  richer  food 
than  the  white.  Our  present  point 
is  merely  that,  weight  for  weight,  it 
is  a  more  concentrated,  a  less,  watery 
food  than  the  white. 

But  although  the  yolk  is  the 
more  concentrated  portion  of  the 
egg,  it  is  the  smaller  of  the  two 
in  size  and  weight.  I  wonder  how 
many  egg-eaters  have  ever  stopped  to 
compare  the  relative  quantities  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  egg.  Doubt- 
less most  of  us  know  that  the  white 
is  the  larger,  but  how  many  have  any 
idea  how  much  larger  ?  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  white  is,  on  the  average, 
nearly  twice  the  weight  of  the  yolk. 
In  other  words,  roughly,  one-third  of 
the  edible  weight  of  the  eggs  is  yolk, 
and  two-thirds  white.  More  exactly, 
the  average  figures  are  :  shell,  about 
12  per  cent,  of  the  whole  egg  ;  white, 
about  5'8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  egg  ; 
yolk,  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
egg ;  or,  of  the  edible  portion  the 
white  constitutes  6ft  per  cent.,  and 
the  yolk  39  per  cent. 

Taking  these  figures  in  conjunction 
a\  ith  the  respective  proportions  of 
water  in  white  and  yolk,  we  see  that, 
of  the  total  solids  of  the  egg,  about 
one-third  is  contained  in  the  white 
and  two-thirds  in  the  yolk  ;  for  the 
yolk  forms  one-third  of  the  contents 
of  the  egg,  and  about  one-half  of  the 
yolk  is  solid  matter,  so  the  solid 
matter  of  the  yolk  constitutes  (one- 
half  of  one-third  equals)  one-sixth  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  egg  contents. 
And,  of  the  white,  which  constitutes 
two-thirds  of  the  total  weight,  only 
one-eighth  is  solid  matter  ;  according- 
ly, the  solid  matter  of  the  white 
comprises  (one-eight  of  two-third 
equals)  one-twelfth  of  the  total  con- 
tents. The ,  yolk  solids,  therefore, 
weigh  twice  as  much  as  the  white 
solids  ;  or  the  yolk  contains  two- 
thirds,    and   the    white  one-third,  of 


South  Australian  poultry  owners  hare 
found    that    th«    vary    beat  remedy 
for  tbe  TICK  CURSE  U 

Faulding's 
Phenytas. 


the  solid  matter  of  the  egg,  exclusive 
of  the  shell. 

If  the  solids  of  the  yolk  and  white 
were  identical  in  composition,  then 
the  food  value  of  the  yolk  of  an 
average  egg  would  be  about  twice 
that  of  the  white.  But  the  solid  mat- 
ter of  the  two  is  by  no  means  identi- 
cal, and,  to  explain  the  difference,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  define  some  chemi- 
cal terms. 

If  we  were  to  remove  all  the  water 
from  an  egg,  or  from  a  chicken,  o  \ 
a  piece  of  meat,,  we  should  fim  I 
that  the  remaining  substances  —  con-  i 
stituting  the  "dry-matter"  or  "total 
solids"  —  could  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  those  which  will  burn  and 
those  which  will  not,  The  former 
constitute  the  organic  substances  of 
the  egg  or  meat,  the  latter  the  in- 
organic substances  or  "mineral  mat- 
ter." ,  When  the  dried  egf  or  meat 
is  burned,  the  mineral  matter  is  left 
behind  as  an  ash,  while  the  organic 
matter  disappears  (being  converted 
into  gases,  which  pass  off  into  the 
air).  But  if,  instead  of  burning 
out  the  organic  matter,  we  were  to 
extract  the  dried  substance  with  ether 
or  with  gasoline,  we  should  find  that 
a  part  goes  into  solution,  while  the 
remainder  remains  undissolved.  The 
part  which  dissolves  in  the  ether  or 
gasoline  is  the  fat.  Fat  is  one  sort 
of  organic  matter.  The  undissolved 
residue  contains  the  mineral  matter 
(ash),  but  also  a  quantity  of  orga- 
nic matter,  more  abundant  than  the 
ash,  and  quite  different  in  composi- 
tion and  properties  from  the  fat.  In 
the  case  of  the  pieces  of  meat,  the 
organic  matter  left  undissolved  by 
the  ether  is  the  bran  of  the  meat,  the 
muscular  fiber  of  the  animal.  It  con- 
sists of  what  we  call  protein  or  nitro- 
genous organic  matter.  Fat  con- 
tains carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
but  no  nitrogen.  Protein  is  about 
one-sixth  nitrogen,  the  remainder  be- 
ing mostly  carbon,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen. 

Food  has  two  functions  :  First,  the 
replacement  of  worn-out  cellular  tis- 
sue ;  second,  the  production  of  heat 
and  muscular  work.  For  the  purpose 
of  1  be  second  of  these  functions,  the 
supplying  of  heat  to  keep  the  body 
warm  and  of  energy  to  enable  it  to 
work,  fat  is  the  most  concentrated, 
the  richest,  of  our  foods.  One  pound 
of  fat  supplies  nearlj  ti\\..  ami  a  bedf 
times  as  much  energy  (in  the  form  of 
heal  ,.i  work)  as  one  pound  of  pro- 
tein or  one  pound  of  sugar  or  starch. 
On  the  other  hand,  protein  alone  can 

build    up    neu     mUSCUlar    tissue    in  the 

growing  child,  or  replace  the  used-up 
tissues  of  the  body  of  either  child  or 
adult.  Protein  is  thus  the  most  es- 
sential,  the  most  indispensable  food. 
It  must  form  a  part  of  every  diet. 
One  could  not  live  on  fat  alone,  nor 
on  sugar  or  starchy  foods.  Fat  pork 
requires,  as  accompaniment,  either 
some  lean,  or  a  vegetable  rich  in 
protein,  such  as  beans  or  peas.  Even 
fat  pork  and  potatoes  mould  not  form 
a  satisfactory  diet,  since  neither  con- 
tains more  than  a  Very  little  of  the 
indispensable  nutrient,  protein. 

The  orgunic  matter  of  the  egg  con- 
sists   of    them    two    important  nu- 


Periodieally  dip  tfce  inieaUd  bird*  ami  aprajr   inWUd   botM  and   rune  witfc 
NtiMnf'i   PWijrtae   and   ther»  will  be  bo  farOier  fear  mi  tie*. 

PAULDING'S  PHENYTAS  >■  Ab.elute  DEATH  TO  THE  TICK 
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trients  (protein  and  fat),  but  the  re- 
lative quantities  of  thi-  two  are  very 
different  in  white  and  yolk.  The 
(Organic  matter  of  the  white  is 
practically  all  protein  (albumen),  with 
the  exception  of  a  very  minute 
quantity.  The  yolk,  on  the  other 
haml.  has  twiee  as  much  fat  as 
protein.  If  we  leave  the  water  out 
of  consideration,  we  lind  the  propor- 
tion of  the  dry  matter  in  white  and 
yolk  to  be  as  follows  :— 

Protein  Fat.  Ash. 

White    94        2       I  per  cent. 

Volk    38      Oo      J  [>er  cent. 

Remembering  that  the  yolk  con- 
tains twiee  as  great  a  weight  of  total 
solids  as  the  white.  w(>  get  a  better 
idea  of  the  relative  quantities  of 
each  class  i>f  solids  in  the  two  divi- 
sions of  the  egg  by  multiplying  the 
second  line  of  the  above  table  by 
two.  (m  doing  so,  we  find  that  the 
white  and  yolk  of  an  egg  have  about 
equal  quantities  of  ash  (the  yolk  ac- 
tually somewhat  the  larger  quantity. 
See  below),  and  that  the  yolk  has 
two-thirds  as  much  protein  and  sixty 
five  times  as  much  fat  as  the  white. 
We  can  compare  the  energy-producing 
powers  of  the  two  by  multiplying  tho 
fat  in  each  case  by  (more  accurate- 
ly. ±1)  and  adding  the  protein.  Doing 
so,  we  find  that  the  yolk  has  nearly 
four  times  the  value  of  the  white. 
From  this  very  important  standpoint, 
then,  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  nutritive 
value  of  the  egff  is  concentrated  in  the 
little  yolk.  In  energy -producing  value, 
or  "  fuel  value  "  (as  it  is  often 
termedj  egg  yolk  is  about  the  equal, 
weight  for  weight,  of  wheat  flour, 
roast  beef,  or  medium  fat  mutton  ; 
while  the  white  is  hardly  equal  to  a 
poor  milk.  The  egtr.  as  a  whole,  is 
about  equal  in  fuel  value  to  its  own 
weight  of  very  lean  beef. 

When  wo  leave  out  of  consideration 
the  shell,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  about  four  per  cent,  of  binding 
material — similar  to  that  in  hoofs  and 
horns— is  entirely  made  up  of  mineral 
matter  of  the  same  composition 
as  limestone,  the  mineral  matter  of 
the  egtr,  like  that  of  other  foods, 
comprises  only  a  small  proportion  of 
the  total  weight.  The  ash  of  the 
white  amounts  to  only  about  1.1  per 
cent.,  and  that  of  the  yolk  to 
only  3  per  cent.,  of  the  total  dry 
matter.  But  as  the  total  dry  sub- 
stance of  the  yolk  is,  as  vc  have 
seen,  nearly  twice  that  of  the  white, 


the  yolk  actually  yields  n  somewhat 
larger  quantity  of  ash  than  the  white. 
What     is     more     remarkable  and 

more  significant  is  that  the  ashes  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  ogg  are 
entirely  different  in  composition.  Those' 
of  the  white  are  alkaline,  those  of  tho 
yolk  are  aeid.  The  ash  of  the  white 
consists  chiefly  of  common  salt,  and 
the  allied  substance,  potassium  chlo- 
ride. The  yolk  ash,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  rich  in  lime  and  exceedingly 
rich  in  phosphoric  acid. 

I'hosphat.s  of  lime  being  the  chief 
constituent  of  bone,  eggwyoiK  is  a  food 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  formation  of 
Iwne,  and  therefore  an  appropriate 
food  for  grow  ing  children.  Excepting 
milk  (which  has  over  twice  as 
much)  no  other  food  Contains  as  large 
a  proportion  of  lime  in  its  ash. 

In  respect"  to  phosphoric  acid  egg- 
yolk  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list, 
the  proportion  of  this  valuable  mineral 
ingredient  being  more  than  twice  as 
great  in  the  ash  of  yolk  as  in  that  of 
milk.  Egg'-yolk  contains,  also,  a 
notably  large  percentage  of  iron,  and 
the  iron  is  present  in  a  form  in  which 
it  is  readily  absorbed  and  utilized 
for  the  enrichment  of  the  blood. 
Hence,  eggs  are  good  food  for  anaemic 
persons.  Regarding  their  value  as 
food  for  children,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Hutchison's  words  : 
"  The  great  richness  of  yoke  of  egg 
in  fat,  in  lime  salts,  and  in  organic 
compounds  of  phosphorus  and  iron, 
makes  it  a  peculiarly  valuable  food 
for  young  infants,  especially  those  who 
are  suffering  from  rickets,  for  it  is 
just  those  very  compounds  which  a 
child  needs,  and  a  rickety  child  needs 
them  most  or  all."  (Hutchison'  "Food 
and  Dietetics.") 

Though  rich  in  protein,  and  fat, 
eggs,  like  meat,  do  not  contain  any 
of  the  other  great  class  of  organic 
food  substances,  viz.,  carbohydrates, 
but  the  protein  and  fat  are  present 
in  e^irs  in  a  condition  in  which  they 
are  readily  combined  with  food  ma- 
terials rich  in  carbohydrates,  so  asi  to 
form  a  properly  -  balanced  retion. 
Among  the  food  materials  rich  in  car- 
bohydrates are  flour  and  other  cereal 
products,  rice,  sago,  tapioca,  corn, 
starch,  etc. 

Moth  yolk  and  white  flow  readilv 
and  are  easily  mixed  into  the  batter 
of  cake  or  pudding.  Moreover,  the 
white  has  the  valuable  property  of 
being  readily  beaten  into  a  froth  to 
render    cakes  light    or  to    form  soft 


icings.  This  adaptability  to  a  varie- 
ty of  treatments  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristics which  render  Oggs  so 
acceptable  to  the  cook,  who  produces 
many  delicious  dishes  owing  their 
protein  and  fat  largely  to  the  eggs 
contained  in  them,  bat  supplementing 
this  protein  and  fat  with  such  carbo- 
hydrates as  sugar  and  the  starch  of 
flour,  rice,  sago,  etc. — From  "  The 
Farmer's  Advocate."  (Revised). 


Hint  for  Cold  Mornings. 

When  the  mornings  are  chilly,  the 
betas  and  young  birds  should  have 
something  to  scratch  at  directly  they 
come  out  of  the  house,  such  as  short 
straw,  leaves',  and  horse  manure.  A 
few  grains  of  wheat  should  be  buried 
or  covered  up,  and  then  they  will 
begin  to  scratch  directly  they  are  out, 
and  they  do  not  feel  the  cold  because 
of  the  scratching  exercise. 


and  you  will  find 

NO  BETTER  VALUE 

than  the 


THURMER 

PIANO. 

15,000  of  these  celebrated  pianos 
have  already  been  purchased 
by  the  general  public. 


jfiUan's  Xinjited 

53  BUNDLE  ST.,  ADELA'HE. 


"ONTARIO"   WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

have  twice    won   Roaeworthy  Egg-laying  Competition. 
World's  Record  for  placing  the  first  five    pens  in    Blenheim  Competition 

1906-7,   100  pens  competing. 
I  am  offering  eggs  from  Roserworthy  winners  at  &  very  low  figure  to  the 
6nt  20  applicants.      This  pen  beat  all  Australasian  Competitions  held  in 
open  yards  for  1908-9. 

High  class  stock  and  eggs  in  season  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Telegrams—"  Ontario." 


T.  B.  BROOKS  -    -  Clarendon. 
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|  Pigeons  and  Canaries.  # 
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Sydney  Royal  Show,  I9II. 

(Pigeon  Section). 
By  J.  Noble. 

The  Eoyal  of  1911  has  passed.  To 
many  of  our  leading  exhibitors 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  this 
is  their  "  Palace "  Show,  and  to  win 
at  this  great  event,  is  the  one  desire 
of  all  who  exhibit,  but  of  course,  all 
cannot  be  prize  winners,  consequently 
many  birds  are  cardless,  and  this  is 
where  the  grumbler  comes  in  (was 
there  ever  a  show  without  them  ':), 
fanciers  who  cannot  see  the  faults  of 
their  own  birds,  "  whose  geese  in  their 
idea  are  swans."  This  is  coupled  with 
another  evil,  some  of  the  old  time 
fanciers,  who  have  done  their  share  of 
judging  in  the  past,  make  it  a  prac- 
tice, to  follow  Sydney  shows,  their 
object  being,  to  sow  seeds  of  discord 
and  mischief,  among  any  defeated 
exhibitors,  who  are  ready  to  listen 
to  adverse  criticism  while  smarting 
under  their  defeat.  Apart  from  this, 
the  entry  was  a  considerable  increase 
on  that  of  last  year,  and  there  was  a 
decided  improvement,  in  the  quality 
of  some ,  of  the  exhibits.  We  are 
pleased  to  congratulate  fanciers  from 
Queensland,  Victoria,  and  South  Aus- 
tralia, who  competed  and  carried  off 
premier  awards. 

Fanciers  competing  at  this  classical 
fixture  are  under  the  disadvantage  o* 
having' each  section  of  feathers  divided. 
Poultry  in  one  pavilion.  Pigeons, 
ducks,  etc.,  in  another.  Canaries  and 
Cage  birds  in  yet  another.  Rumour 
has  it,  that  next  year  we  will  prob- 
ably have  "  all  feathers  "  under  one 
huge  roof,  which  will  probably 
be  one  of  the  finest  pavilions  in  the 
world,  for  such  a  section.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith,  of  Redfern,  judged  all 
Tumblers,  Mr.  J.  Stonestreet,  Austra 
lian  Dragoons,  and  Mr.  J.  Noble  all 
other  classes. 

Pouters.— Little  competition,  I).  Hut- 
ton,  securing  all  firsts,  with  birds  o! 
very  high  quality. 

Carriers.— J.  A.  Markham  the  only 
exhibitor. 

Barbs.— Again  Mr.  Markham  the  only 
competitor. 

Dragoons.  —  Mr.  Markham  penned 
some  good  birds,  taking  Champion- 
ship with  a  rather  good  blue  cock. 

Dragoons  Australian.  —  As  usual, 
heav\  competition  which  in  regrettable 
considering  I  le  v  are  a  variety  extinct, 
elsewhere. 

Fantails. — Provided  three  classes,  the 

whiim  produced  boom  grand  Inrds,  the 

Pint  and  Champion,  a  ben,  being  th.' 
best  I  have  seen  for  some  years. 

Jacobins.  —  Three  exhibit*,  medium 
quality. 

Owl*  English.— Fair  competition.  The 

Ohampion  Bloc  Cook,  rather  typical, 

appeared  in  name  of  F.  P.  Froeland. 


Owl  Africans. — Six  classes,  only  fair 
competition,  quality  of  some  very 
good.  The  First  and  Champion,  a 
white  hen  in  name  of  A.  T.  Bolton, 
also  a  black  tail  white  cock,  in  name 
of  H.  Pembroke,  and  the  cock  first 
in  young  birds  in  name  of  E.  A. 
Grosser,  these  three  stood  out  from 
the  others,  as  real  "  toppers." 

Show  Homers.  —  Poor  competition, 
although  each  bird  will  take  beating. 
Tumblers,  Longfaced.  Provided 
quite  a  number  pf  classes,  in  which 
the  competition  was  rather  good,  the 
bulk  of  awards  going  to  W.  R.  Turner 
and  H.  E.  Peir. 

Tumblers,  Shortfaces. — Four  classes  of 
medium  quality. 

Magpies. — Poor  competition,  and  the 
winners  were  badly  shown. 

Turbits. — A.  T.  Bolton  secured  the 
Champion  Card  [with  a  nice  black 
cock. 

Oriental  Frills.  —  The  Championship 
was  secured  by  a ,  r  ather  nice  Blon- 
dinette  exhibited  by  E.  A.  Grosser. 

Nuns,  one  class.— First  and  second 
cards  going  to  S.  Ellis.  Flying  Homers 
rather  good  competition,  the  Cham- 
pionship card  going  to  Val  Heaton 
won  by  a  lovely  blue  hen. 

Any  Other  Variety  Classes.  —  The 
First  in  cocks  went  to  a  typical 
Pigmy  Pouter  in  name  of  F.  Crotty. 
In  the  hens,  the  winner  being  a  grand 
specimen  of  a  Russian  Trumpeter,  in 
name  of  H.  Pembroke. 

—  Prize  List.  — 

The  following  is  a  full  list  of  the 
awards.  The  figures  preceding  class 
name  indicate  number  of  entries  :— 

3. — Carrier,  any  color,  cock  or  hen  : 
John  A.  Markham,  1,  2,  and  3. 

3.  — Barb,  any  color,  cock  or  hen  : 
.John  A.  Markham,  1,  2,  and  3. 

4.  — Dragoon,  London,  blue,  cock  : 
John  A.  Markham,  1,  and  champion, 
and  3  ;  F.  Murphy,  2. 

2.  — Dragoon,  London,  blue,  hen  :  J. 
A.  Markham,  1,  and  2. 

3.  — Dragoon,  London,  any  other 
color,  cock  :  John  A.  Markham,  I  and 
2  ■  .1.  M'Grath,  3. 

3.  — 'Dragoon,  London,  any  other 
color,  hen  :  John  A.  Markham,  1  and 
2  ■  J.  M'Grath,  3. 

13. —  Fantail,  white,  cock  or  hen  : 
Uurtoi)  C.  Charles,  J  and  champion, 
.,n/l  3  ;  II.  Pembroke,  2  ;  David  J. 
Davies,  v.h.c.  ;  George  Woodward, 
v.h.o.  ;   P.  Crotty,  h.c. 

5.  — Fantail,  black,  cock  or  hen  :  W. 
M.  Walker,  1;  F.  Crotty,  2;  Samuel 
Ellis,  3. 

5.— Fantail,  any  other  color,  cock  or 
len:  David  J.  Davies,  1  and  3;  W. 
II.  Walker,  2. 

4.  — Jacobin,  any  color,  cock  or  hen  : 
George  Woodward,  1  ;  A.  C.  Daviow,  2. 


7.— Owl,  English,  blue  or  blue  pow- 
dert*!,  cock  or  hen  ;  F.  F.  Freeland,  1 
and  champion  ;  John  A.  Markham,  2 
and  3. 

6.  — Owl,  English,  any  other,  color, 
cock  or  hen  :  William  C.  Forster,  1  ; 
Samuel  Ellis,  2;  B.  J.  Stockwell,  3; 
John  A.  Markham,  v.h.c.  ;  F.  F.  Free- 
land,  h.d. 

3.  — Owl,  English,  any  color,  cock  or 
hen  (young  birds)  :  Samuel  Ellis,  1  ; 

H.  J .  Stockwell,  2;  F.  F.  Freeland,  3. 

4.  — Owl  African,  white,  cock  :  A.  T- 
Bolton,  jun.,  1  ;  William  C.  Fors<  >r, 
2 ;  Clyde  House,  3. 

5.  — Owl,  African,  white,  hen  ;  A.  T. 
Bolton,  jun.,  1  and  champion  ;  Hinton 
Coles,  2  ;  William  C.  Forster,  3. 

G. — Owd,  African,  any  other  color, 
cock  :  H.  Pembroke,  1  ;  E.  A.  Grosser, 
2  ;  A.  T.  Bolton,  jun.,  2  ;  A.  C.  Davies 
v.h.c.  ;  H.  T.  Adams,  h.c. 

3.— Owl,  African,  any  other  color, 
hen  :  A.  T.  Bolton,  jun.,  1  ;  A.  C. 
Uavies,  2  ;  B.  J.  Stockwell,  3. 

3.  — Owl,  African,  any  color,  cock 
(young  birds)  :  E.  A.  Grosser,  1  ;  A. 
T.  Bolton,  jun.,  2  ;  Hinton  Coles,  3. 

4.  — Owl,  African,  any  color,  hen 
(young  birds)  :  E.  A.  Grosser,  1  ;  A. 
T.  Bolton,  jun.,  2  ;  A.   C.  Davies,  3. 

2.  — Show  Homer,  blue  chequered  or 
black  chequered,  cock  :  H.  Pembroke, 
i  ;  Samuel  Ellis,  2. 

7.  — Tumbler,  long-faced,  beard,  black, 
cock  :  W.  H.  Walker,  1  and  2  ;  Harold 
E.  Peir,  3. 

4. — Tumbler,  long-faced,  beard,  black, 
hen  ;  W.  Ridpath  Turner,  1  and  2  ; 
Harold  E.  Peir,  3. 

3.  — Tumbler,  long-faced,  beard,  any 
other  color,  cock  :  W.  Ridpath  Turner, 

I,  2,  and  3. 

4.  — Tumbler,  long-faced,  beard,  any 
other  color,  hen  :  W.  Ridpath  Turner, 
1  and  2;  Samuel  Ellis,  3  ;  Hinton 
Coles,  v.h.c. 

6.  — Tumber,  long-faced,  baldhead, 
black,  cock  :  Harold  E.  Peir,  ]  ;  W. 
Ridpath  Turner,  2  ;   Samuel  Ellis,  3. 

4.  — Tumbler,  long-faced,  baldhead, 
black,  hen  ;  Harold  E.  Peir,  1  and  3  ; 
W.  Ridpath  Turner,  2  and  v.h.c. 

3.— Tumbler,  long-faced,  baldhead, 
red  or  vellow,  cock  :  Samuel  Ellis,  1  ; 
Harold  E.  Peir,  2  and  3. 

3.  — Tumbler,  long-faced,  baldhead, 
red  or  yellow,  hen  :  Harold  E.  Peir, 
1  and  2  ;  Samuel  Ellis,  3. 

2.— Tumbler,  long  -  faced,  black 
mottle,  lose. wing'  or  white-side,  cock  : 
Harold  E.  Peir,,  I  and  2. 

2.  — Tumbler,  long.faced,  black  mottle, 
•rose-wing  or  white-side,  hen:  Harold 
E.  Peir,  1  and  2. 

5.  — Tumbler,  long-faced,  red  mottle, 
rose- wing  or  white-side,  dock  or  hen: 
W.  Ridpath  Turner,  J,  2,  and  3. 

I.-  Pouter,   blue-pied,    cock  :  Daniel 

Hutiton,  l  and  champion;  II.  Pern- 
broke.  2  ;  John  A.  Markham,  3. 

4.  — router,  blue-pied,  hen  :  Daniel 
Button,  I  and  2  ;  II.  Pembroke,  3. 

3.  -  Pouter,  any  other  color,  cock  or 
htm  :    Daniel    Mutton,    I    and  2  ;   B.  .) . 

Stockwell,  ::. 

I  I.  Dragoon,  Australian,  silver,  cock 
or  hon  :  Samuel  Kllis,  1  ;  Walter  Tur- 
ner, 2;  Hinton  Coles,  3. 
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8.  Dragoon,  Australian,  blue,  heii  : 
Walter  Turner,  I  and     ;  R.  Haines.  3. 

9.  — Dragoon,  Australian,  white, 
cock  :  II int.. ii  I  oles,  I  :  R.  1..  Biddell. 
2  :  II.  Byrnes, 

".— Drnuoou,  Australian,  white  hen  : 
\al.  Beaton,  jun.,  1  and  champion; 
Samuel  Kllis.  2  ;  Robert  Comley,  3. 

5.— Dragoon,  Australian,  chequered, 
cock:  Cecil  M'Donagh,  1  ;  W.  L  White 
2  ;  Ritchie  Campbell,  3. 

5. — Dragoon,  Australian,  ohejqfuered, 
hen  :  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  1  ;  Ritchie 
Campbell,  2  ;  llinton  Coles,  3. 

6.  — Dragoon,  Australian,  any  other 
color,  Oock  :  W.  I..  White.  1  ;  Cecil 
jTDcamgh,  2  :  II.  .1.  Challis,  3. 

"»■— Dragoon,  Australian,  any  other 
color,  hen  :  John  A.  Markham,  1  ;  Ii' 
J.  Challis.  2  :  H.  Byrnes.  3. 

4.  — Dragoon,  Australian,  any  color, 
cock   (young  birds)  :   Robert  Comley, 

1  :  Ritchie  Campbell.  2  ;  II.  .J.  Challis. 

3, 

7.  — Dragoon,  Australian,  any  color, 
hen  (young  birds)  :  R.  Haines,  1  ;  J. 
I).  Wheeler,  2  ■  Samuel  Ellis,  3. 

1.— Show  (Tomer,  blue  chequered  or 
black  chequered,  hen:  Samuel  Ellis,  1. 

I. — Show  Homer,  any  other  color, 
hen  :  Samuel  Ellis,  1. 

1— Show  Homer,  any  other  color, 
cock  :  Samuel  Ellis.   1  and  champion. 

ti.— Tumbler,  long-faced,  baldhead. 
any  other  color,  cock  or  hen  :  Harold 
E.  Peir,  1,  2,  and  3. 

8.  — Tumbler,  Ion?  -  faced,  yellow 
mottle,  rose-wing  or  white-side,  cock 
or  hen  :  W.  Ridpath  Turner.  1  and  3  ; 
llinton  Coles,  2. 

8.  —Tumbler,  long-faced,  black,  cock  : 
W.  Ridpath  Turner,  1  and  2-  Harold 
K.  Peir,  3. 

6.— 1 Tumbler,  long-faced  black,  hen  : 
James  Gibson,  1  ;  W.  Ridpath  Turner. 

2  and  3. 

10. — Tumbler,  lono-faced,  red,  cock  j 
W.  Ridpath  turner,  1  and  3  ;  James 
Helson.  2. 

•5.— Tumbler,  long-faced,  red,  ben  : 
R.  Ridpath  Turner,  1  ;  James  Helson. 
2. 

?.— Tumbler,  long-faced,  vellow, 
cock  :  W.  Ridpath  Turner  1  and  3  : 
James  Helson.  2. 

5.  — Tumbler,  lona-faced,  vellow,  hen: 
R.  Haines,  1  :  W.  Ridpath'  Turner,  2  ; 
James  Helson,  3. 

P.— Tumbler,  long-faced,  any  other 
color,  cock  or  Iwn  :  W.  Ridpath  Turner 
1  ;  llinton  oles,  2  ■  Harold  E.  Peir. 
3. 

^.—Tumbler,  muff-legged,  saddleback 
or  badge,  cock  :  Harold  E.  Peir,  1 
and  2  ;  W.  If.  Walker  3. 

6.  — Tumbler,  muff-legged,  saddleback 
or  badge,  ben  :  Harold  E.  Peir,  1  and 

:  Samuel  Ellis,  2. 

9.  — Tumbler,  muff  -  legged,  black, 
cock  :  W.  H.  Walker,  1  and  champion  ; 
Vi.  Ridpath  Turner  2,  R.  Haines,  3. 

9.— Tumbler,  muff-legged,  black,  hen  : 
Samuel  Ellis  1  and  2  ;  R.  Haines,  3. 

!».— Tumbler,  muff-legged,  blue,  cock 
or  hen  :  W.  H.  Walker,  1  and  2  ;  R. 
Haines,  3. 

6.— Tumbler,  muff-legged,  silver,  cock 
or  hen  :  Samuel  Ellis,  1  ;  W.  H.  Wal- 


3. — Tumbler,  muff-legged,  red,  cock 
or  hen  :  James  llelson,  1  aud  2  ;  W. 
H.  Walker.  3. 

7.— Tumbler,  muff  legged,  yellow,  cock 

•I  hen  :  .lames  Helson,  1  and  2  ;  1 1  in 
ton  Coles.  It. 

7.— Tumbler,  muff-legged,  any  other 
color,  Oaok  :  Samuel  Ellis  1,  Hinton 
Coles.  2  ;  W.   Ridpath  Turner,  3. 

<>.— Tumbler,  muff-legged,  any  other 
color,  hen  :  W.  Ridpath  Turner.  1  ; 
llaeold  E.  Peir,  2  ;  W.  H.  Walker,  3. 

3.— Tumbler,  short-faced,  beard1  or 
bald-head,  anv  color,  cock  or  hen  : 
Samuel  Ellis,  "l  ;  F.  Murphy,  2  and  3. 

3.— Tumble,  short  -  faced,  almond, 
cock  or  hen  :  E.  A.  Grosser,  1  and 
champion,  F.  Murphy,  2  and  3. 

">•— Tumbler,  short  -  faced  kite,  or 
whole  eoloted.  cock  or  hen:  W.  n. 
Walker.  1  ;  E.  A.  Grosser,  2  ;  P. 
Murphy.  3. 

•>.— Tumbler,  short-faced,  any  other 
color,  cock  or  hen  :  F.  Murphv,  1  ; 
Samuel  Ellis,  2  ;  W.  H.  Walker,  3. 

3. — Beard,  London,  or  Oerman,  any 
•  olor.  coek  or  hen  :  F.  Murphy,  1  ; 
Samuel  Ellis,  2  ;  F.  Murphy.  3.  ' 

3.  — Magpie,  black,  cock  :  W.  H. 
Walker.  1  ;  Hinton  Coles,  2  ;  Geo. 
W  oodward,  3. 

4.  — Magpie,  black,  hen  :  Samuel  Ellis 

1  and  champion  ;  Hinton  Coles,  2  • 
Ceo.  Woodward,  3. 

2.  — Magpie,  red  or  yellow,  cock  or 
hen  :  ,  Hinton  Coles,  1  ;  Geo.  Wood- 
ward, 2. 

3 — Magpie,  any  other  color,  cock  or 
hen  :  Hinton  Coles.  1  ;  Samuel  Ellis, 

2  ;  Geo.  Woodward,  3. 

3.  — Turbit,  any  color,  cock  :  T.  T. 
Bolton,  jun.,  1  and  champion  ;  H. 
Pembroke,  2  ;  F.  Murphy,  3. 

2.  — Turbit,  any  color,  hen  :  A.  T. 
Bolton,  jun..  1  •  F.  Murphy,  2. 

1.— Blondinette,  black-laced,  cock  or 
hen  :  E.  A.  Grosser,  1  and  champion 
and  2  ;  F.  Murphy,  3. 

I.— Blondinette.  any  other  color 
laced,  cock  or  hen  :  E.  A.  Grosser,  • 
F.  Murphy,  2. 

3.  — Blondinette,  any  other  color, 
cock  or  hen  :  E.  A.  Grosser,  1. 

5.  — Oriental  Frill,  cock  :  Samuel 
Ellis,  1  ;  Fred.  Slinsbv,  2  ;  E.  A 
Orosser,  3. 

5.— Oriental  Frill,  hen  :  E.  A.  Grosser 

1  :  F.  Murphy,  2  ;  Fred.  Slingsby,  3. 
o— Nun,   any  color,    cock  or  hen  : 

Samuel  Ellis,  1  and  2  :  Hinton  Coles, 

5-— -Flying  Homer,  blue  chequered  or 
black  chequered,  cock  :  Jas.  E. 
Stew-art,  1  ;  J.  M'Grath,  2 ;  H  J 
Challis,  3. 

i0'7"F,y'ncr  TTomor-  oll'e  chequered  or 
black  chequered,  h<*n  '  Jas.  E.  Stewart 
^  :  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  2  ;  Samuel  Ellis, 

d.— Flving  Homer,  red  chequered, 
cock  :  M.   Horwitz,   1  ;   Samuel  Ellis, 

:  Peter  Jackson,  3. 

0.— Flying  Homer,  red  chequered, 
hen  :  Samuel  Ellis,  1  ;  M.  Horwitz,  2  ■ 
P  ter  Jackson,  3. 

''.—Flying  Homer,  anv  other  color, 

T  Vr  **muel  E1Iis-  1  ;  R-  Champion. 

2  ;  JT.  Horwitz,  3. 


7.  — Flying  Homer,  any  other  color, 
hen  :  Val.  Heaton,  jun..  champion,  I 
and  2;  Jas.  E.  Stewart,  3. 

9. — Any  other  variety,  not  previously 
specified,  cock  (breed  to  bo  stated)  : 
F.  Crotty  (Pigmy  Pouter),  1  ;  Geo. 
Woodward,  2  ;  A.  T.  Bolton,  jun. 
(Archangel),  3. 

8.  — Any  Other  Variety,  not  previous- 
ly specified,  hen  (breed  to  bo  stated)  : 
II.  Pembroke  ( Russion  Breed  Trumpe- 
ter), 1  ;  Harold  E.  Peir,  2  ;  F. 
Crotty,  3. 

 a  

A  Word  of  Thanks. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Grosser,  who  judged  the 
pigeons  at  the  recent  ,  Broken  TTill 
Show,  writes  :— I  should  like  to  thank 
all  the  Silver  City  Fanciers  for  the 
hearty  welcome  and  good  time  they 
gave  me;  There  are  a  lot  of  real 
good  fanciers  up  there,  just  the  sort 
of  live  pigeon  men  such  as  are  needed 
to  make  the  fancy  go  ahead.  Messrs. 
Hughes,  Hammond,  Henwood  and 
Dalby  for  example  are  "  true  grit," 
and  there'  are  many  others1.  After 
judging  the  birds  which  took  some 
time,  as  there  were  over  250  entries  and 
many  of  them  were  wild  through  lack 
of  training,  I  had  a  run  round  some 
of  the  lofts,  and  had  a  very  pleasant 
time  overhauling  the  inmates." 

 <$>  

A  Wonderful  Record. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Padman's  White  Leghorns 
have  put  up  many  noteworthy  per- 
formances during  the  last  few  years, 
but  have  this  season  eclipsed'  their 
previous  best  of  three  wins  out  of  four 
competitions  by  scoring  four  out  of 
four  with  a  world's  record  to  boot. 
Since  Magill  days  where  Mr.  Padman's 
birds,  were,  if  we  remember  correctly, 
fourth  or  fifth  on  the  list',  their  record 
has  been  one  of  almost  uninterrupted 
progress.  A  wonderful  strain  truly. 
With  them  climate  is  apparently  im- 
material and  distance  no  object,  they 
seem  able  to  win  anywhere.  indeed 
an  enthusiastic  admirer  recently  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  they  would 
score  in — well,  a  locality  of  which  our 
summer  heat  waves  are  said  to  be  a 
foretaste— if  entered  there.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  there  were  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  breeders  in  the  Common- 
wealth whom  one  could  name  as  being 
in  the  same  street  with  Mr.  Padman, 
now  there  does  not  appear  to  be  even 
one  in  the  same  parish. 


One  Minute  to  Read  This. 

With  11  entries  at  1911  Sydney 
Show  I  won  2  champion,  6  first,  3 
second,  and  2  third  prizes.  Proof 
Positive — that  I  breed  and  keep  only 
the  best.  To  give  Amateurs  a  start 
I  will  give  advice  free  and  sell  them 
anything  in  Blondinettes,  Turbits, 
Nuns,  Short-faced  Tumblers,  etc.,  at 
from  5/-  each.  One  hundred  to  clear 
before  breeding  season.  Judging  ac- 
cepted at  any  show  on  very  reason- 
able terms.  Apply  —  E.  A.  Grosser, 
Hamilton,  S.A. 
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Home  Notes. 


Different  Kinds  of  Pastry. 

How  very  few  amateur  cooks  can 
make  really  good  wholesome  pastry. 
Undoubtedly  the  "touch"  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  it,  for  we  talk 
of  the  "  touch  "  of  the  pianist  or  the 
"  touch  "  of  the  artist,  but  how  few 
people  realize  that  the  cook  requires 
this  same  gift  of  touch  when  making 
pastry  cake  and  bread,  or  even  when 
stirring  mixtures,  beating  eggs  or 
whipping  cream. 

Any  number  of  us  can  recall  many 
failures  in  cooking  which  we  could 
not  understand,  but  no  doubt  it  was 
chiefly  owing  to  a  careless  reading  of 
the  recipe  or  mistakes  in  measuring. 

Now,  when  quantities  are  to  be 
measured  by  teaspoon,  tablespoon  and 
cup,  the  amount  will,  even  with  the 
greatest  care,  be  found  to  vary  every 
time,  although  the  special  measuring 
cups'  and  spoons  that  are  to  be  had 
for  this  purpose  are  always  used.  A 
half  an  ounce  is  a  half  an  ounce  at 
all  times,  but  to  measure  accurately 
by  spoon  or  cup  requires  a  wonderfully 
correct  eye  for  quantities.  Certainly 
tbere  are  cooks  who  can  judge  these 
matters  to  a  nicety  and  invariably  get 
excellent  results  ;  but  there  are  others, 
who  neither  weigh  nor  measure,  with 
whom  it  is  generally  a  hit  or  miss 
style,  with  one  day  a  light,  cake  and 
the  next  day  a  heavy  one.    One  great 


disadvantage.,  with  even  the  good  non- 
measuring  class,  is  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  learn  from  them  ;  they 
cannot  give  you  any  exact  recipe  as 
thej  rely  entirely  on  the  appearance 
or  touch  of  whatever  they  are  doing. 
As  the  amateur  dressmaker  requires  a 
good  pattern  before  setting  to  work 
to  cut  out  a  new  skirt  or  bodice,  so 
the  young  inexperienced  cook  should 
look  for  reliable  recipes  for  her  work. 

Armed  with  good  instructions,  the 
proper  material  and  a  good  oven  there 
should  not  be  such  a  thing  as  com- 
plete failure,  although  of  course 
practice  will  make  one  more  perfect 
and  give  the  deftness  in  handling  that 
can  only  be,  acquired  by  time. 

No  one  with  a  hot  moist  hand  can 
expect  to  make  good  light  pastry  if 
they  handle  it  much,  so  it  would  be 
preferable  for  them  to  choose  a  recipe 
which  requires  no  touching  with  the 
hands.  Often  very  good  pastry  is 
made  by  rubbing  the  butter  into  the 
flour  which  when  finished  should  run 
through  the  fingers  like  very  fine  bread 
crumbs.  To  get  this  result  the1  hand 
must  be  cool  and  free  from  moisture. 
Flour  should  be  siftpd  and  butter  have 
all  the  salt  washed  out  of  it. 

Many  cooks  in  making  puff  paste 
beat  it  out  with  the  rolling  pin  t 
quite  thin,  then  roll  it  up  and  put 
it  away  on  ice  or  in  a  very  cool  place 
for  an  hour  or  so  when  the  beating 
process  may  be  repeated. 
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Most  rich  pastry  is  best  when  kept 
for  several  days  before  it  is  used. 
Also  the  addition  of  lernon  juice  and 
the  yolk  of  an  egg  improves  the 
flavour. 

There  are  so  many  different  kinds  of 
pastry  all  of  which  differ  according  to 
richness  and  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  intended  that  recipes  for  such 
are  innumerable. 

The  following  are  selected  from  a 
very  reliable  source  and  may  prt  ve 
helpful. 

Sift  half  a  pound  of  flour  on  to  a 
board  and  mix  together  the  yolks  of 
two  eggs,  two  teaspoons  of  lemon 
juice  and  half  a  pint  of  cold  water  ; 
with  this  make  a  dough  of  the  flour 
as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  same 
consistency  as  the  butter.  Roll 
it  out  about  a  foot  in  length,  place 
the  butter  in  the  centre,  fold  over  the 
two  ends,  turn  the  pastry  round  and 
roll  out  thinly.  Fold  it  in  three,  and 
put  in  a  cool  place  for  ten  minutes  or 
longer,  then  roll  twice  and  put  away 
again.  Roll  seven  times  in  all,  after 
the  butter  is  added,  putting  it  away 
between  each  two  rollings.  For  a 
good  short  crust  mix  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  baking  powder  and  a  pinch  of 
salt,  with  one  pound  of  flour  ;  put 
half  a  pound  of  lard  into  the  centre 
of  the  flour,  and  with  a  thin  broad 
knife  cut  it>  into  small  pieces,  mixing 
it  well  w  ith  the  flour  ;  it  will  speedily 
assume  the  appearance  of  bread 
crumbs.  If  butter  is  used  in  place  of 
lard,  St  is  better  to  crumble  it  in 
lightly  with  the  tips  of  the  fingers, 
keeping  them  well  covered  with  flour. 
Form  into  a  paste  with  iced  water 
and  roll  out  once  or  omit  the  baking 
powder  and  roll  out  three  times.  For 
a  sweet  crust  add  a  teaspoonful  of 
sugar.  Here  is  still  another  recipe, 
where  cream  may  be  used  in  place  of 
either  butter  or  lard.  Add  a  pinch  of 
salt  to  one  pound  of  sifted  flour  and 
mix  it  with  very  thick  cream  to  make 
a  paste.  Roll  it;  out  once  or  twice 
and  send  it  to  the  oven  at  once.  Do 
not  press  the  rolling  pin  as  heavily  as 
with,  paste  mixed  with  Water. 

 <S  


Conversation. 

Conversation  is  a  gift  just  as  much 
as  painting,  acting,  or  playing  the 
piano,  only  perhaps  we  do  not  think 
it  neiees-sary  as  a  rule  to  give  much 
time  or  study  to  improving  our  con- 
versational powers.  We  all  know  how 
different  the  same  piece  of  music  can 
sound  when  played  by  persons  of 
different  temperament.  There  is  some- 
thing lacking  in  one  performer's 
rendering  and  the  music  fails  to  inter- 
est or  touch  us  as  it  should,  but  at 
some  other  time  the  same  conposition 
is  heard  again  and  with  what  different 
results,  for  this  time  touch  and  ex- 
pression has  revealed  to  the  listener 
the  beauties  of  the  composers  mind. 
So  in  the  same  way  to  be  a  good 
conversationalist  one  must  possess 
certain  giftR. 

A  great  many  people  have  harsh 
discordant  voices  that  jar  upon  a 
sensitive  ear  every   time  they  speak. 
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ZdSiq  Rev. 


Williams 

for  eleven  years  pastor  of  the 
Woolongabba  Presbyterian 
Church,  Brisbane,  and  Principal 
of  the  Theological  School  estab- 
lished there,  writes  of  the  great 
health-creating  powers  of 

Clements 
==Tonic== 

He  is  a  strong,  intellectual  thinker, 
an  effective  preacher,  and  is  well 
remembered  by  his  brilliant  ser- 
mons and  lectures.  Discoursing 
upon  Clements  Tonic,  he  writes: 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD. 

"  A  spirit  of  gratitude 
prompts  me  to  say  that 
Clements  Tonic  did  for  me 
what  it  has  done  so  well  for 
others.  I  suffered  from  ner- 
vous breakdown,  through 
overwork,  and  my  choice  fell 
upon  your  medicine,  which 
restored  me  with  surprising 
speed.  When  the  same  con- 
dition arises,  I  now  promptly 
check  it.  Above  all,  Clem- 
ents Tonic  induces  natural 
and  refreshing  sleep,  allowing 
Nature  to  work  her  own 
cures— and  what  can  be  better 
said  of  a  remedy  than  that? 
You  can  use  this  as  you  wish. 

(Signed) 

"Revd.  J.  WILLIAMS." 


The  herald  of  good  and  lasting 
health,  this  medicine  must  be  a 
part  of  your  home.  What  is 
better  than  health  ?  Therefore 
ensure  it.  It  relieves  indigestion, 
weakness,  constipation,  weak 
nerves,  poor  sleep  or  appetite. 
All  chemists  and  stores  sell  it. 


but  nearly  every  one  can  improve  the 

ttone  quality  of  "  their  voice  by  observ- 
ing ami  listening  to  the  voices  of 
others  that  are  attractive. 

How  well  we  all  know  the  woman 
who  from  the  moment  *he  enters  the 
room  usurp!!  all  the  conversation, 
wishing  all  interest  to  bo  centred  on 

,  her  and  her  affairs.  Her  opinions,  on 
various  subjects  are  forced  upon  you 
ami  von  are  obliged  to  give  up  am 
argument  with  her  lor  mere  i>olite- 
ness"  sake.  As  a  rule,  though,  she 
does  not  argue.  She  lays  down  the 
law  ratfier,  quite  to  her  own  satisfac- 
tion but  utterly  regardless  of  any  one 

,  else's  feelings  on  the  subject.  No 
one  really  bothers  his  head  very  much 
about  her.  and  every  one  is  pleased 
when  she  gets  up  and  takes  her  leave 
for  she  has  proved  herself  to  be  a 
very  uninteresting  conversationalist. 

Ruskin  says  about  conversation  : 
"  The  power  to  converse  well  is  a 
verv  great  charm.  You  think  any 
body  can  talk  ?      flow    mistaken  you 

'  are.  Anybody  can  exchange  idle  gos- 
sips. Anybody  can  recapitulate  the 
troubles  of  the  kitchen,  the  cost  of 
last  new  dress  and  the  probable  doings 
of  the  neighbours.  But  to  talk  wisely 
instructively,  freshly,  and  delightfully 
is  an  immense  accomplishment.  It 
implies  exertion,  ol>servation,  study 
of  books  and  people,  the  receptivity 
of  impression." 

 $  

Cleaning  Out  the  Range. 

Most,  if  not  all.  of  the  comfort  of 
the  house  depends  upon  the  kitchen 
range  :  if  this  is  an  inferior  article, 
or  if  it  does  not  receive  proper  and 
regular  attention,  the  whole  of  the 
domestic  machinery  is  thrown  out  of 
gear. 

Where  much  cooking  is  done,  the 
flues  must  be  cleaned  out  once  or 
even  twice  a  w^eek.  If  the  range  is 
small  and  only  a  moderate  fire  is  kept 
burning,  once  a  fortnight  should  suffice 
to  keep  it  in  trood  condition.  Clean- 

1  ing  out  the  flues  is  not  an  ideal  oc- 
cupation, but  by  means  of  a  little 
fore-thought  much  of  its  unpleasant- 
ness can  be  avoided.  Before  commenc- 
ing,   cover    the   head    with    a  close- 

|  fitting  cotton  Cap  ;  this  keeps  the  hair 
clean.     Wear  a  short  skirt,  and  over 

i  it  a  large  apron.  Keep  the  window 
and  door  shut,  and  remove  all  mov- 
able articles,  and  cover  dresser,  table, 
etc.,  with  liixee  newspapers.  Spread 
papers  on  the  hearth,  too,  as  this  will 

,  save  muoh  trouble.  Draw  forward 
each  damper  in  turn,  and  pass  the  flue 
brush  up  and  down  the  upper  part  of 
the  flue,  and  then  clean  ,the  lower 
parU  Take  off  the  plates  or  pot 
rings  from  one  side  of  Ahe  range, 
scrape  the  under  side  of  the  plate,  and 
brush  the  top  of  the  oven,  and  round 
about.  Then  do  th.'  other  si<le  in  the 
same  way.  The  soot  will  now  have 
fallen  down  to  the  base.  Open  the 
soot  door  (one  on  each  side),  and  with 
the  scraper  rub  off  the  soot  from  the 
bottom  of  the  oven,  and  draw  it  out 
on  to  the  papers  spread  on  the  hearth 

(  to  catch  iU  Replace  all  the  plates, 
gather   up  the  soot   carefully    in  the 


paper,  and  curry  it  steadily  out  into 
the  garden  or  wherever  it  is  destined 
to  be  put. 

Now.  with  an  old  soft  cloth  wine 
off  the  superfluous  soot  from  the 
range  Boot  ;  clean  and  polish  the 
range,  light  a  good  fire,  and  wash  the 
kitchen  ;  and  if  these  few  hints  are 
carefully  followed  outs  the  kitchen  will 
quickly  resume  its  neat  and  bright  ap- 
pearance. 


Home  Notes. 

—  Tired  Eyes.  — 
[f  the  eyes  are  tired  and  inflamed 
from  loss  of  sleep,  by  sitting  up  late 
or  long  travel,  apply  in  the  morning 
soft  white  linen,  dripping  with  hot 
water — as  hot  as  you  can  hear  it — 
laying  the  cloth  upon  the  lids.  You 
will  feel  the  eyes  strong  and  free  from 
pain  ot  distress  in  half-an-hour. 

—  Rusty  Knives.  — 

Unless  the  rust  has  eaten  into  the 
metal,  they  can  be  freed  from  it  in  this 
way  :  Rub  the  blades  with  a  piece  of 
flannel  dipped  in  paraffin,  and  while 
they  are  wet,  thrust  them  repeatedly 
in  the  garden  earth.  If  you  have  no 
garden;,  rub  them  with  fine  ashes1  from 
the  grate.  Rinse  them  in  warm  water, 
dry,  and  then  clean  in  the  usual  way. 

—  New  Saucepans.  — 
Before  using  a  new  saucepan,  always 
fill  it  with  water,  add  a  lump  of 
soda  and  some  potato  peeling's,  and 
let  all  stew  for  some  hours  :  then 
w^ash  out  thoroughly,  and  all  danger 
of  poisoning  from  the  tinned  lining  will 
be  gone. 

—  Clean  Utensils.  — 

Nothing  more  quickly  defines  the 
cook  than  the  care  of  her  kitchen. 
Such  utensils  that  turn  with  cranks 
and  have  oil  in  their  gearings  should 
not  be  left  in  water,  as  the  oil  is  thus 
washed  out  'and  the  utensils  are 
quickly  spoiled.  Clean  well  with  clear, 
hot  water  and  a  brush  immediately 
after  using,  and  dry  thoroughly  before 
putting  away.  Tins  should  be  well 
dried  before  putting  them  away,  or 
they  will  rust.  Do  not  put  pans  and 
kettles  partly  filled  with  water  on  the 
stove  to  soak,  as  it  only  makes  them 
more  difficult  to  clean.  Fill  them  with 
cold  water,  and  soak  away  with  the 
heat. 

—  Country  Custard  for  Sweet  Boiled 
Pudding.  — 
Boil  together  verv  gently  half-a-pint 
of  new  milk,  a  crill  of  cream,  a  strip 
of  lemon  peel,  a  bit  of  cinnamon,  and 
one  ounce  and  a  half  of  sugar  until 
the  milk  is  flavoured  with  the  lemon. 
Then  strain,  pour  it  by  degrees  into 
three  well-beaten  yolks  of  eggs,  and 
smoothly  mix  in  a  teaspoonful  of 
flour,  a  pinch  of  salt  and  a  little  milk. 
Mix  all  well  together  and  put  it  back 
into  the  saucepan,  set  near  the  fire, 
and  stir  well  until  the  whole  resemlbles 
a  smooth  cream. 


What  is  the  difference  between  one 
who  walks  upstairs  and  one  who 
gazes  up  ?— One  steps  upstairs,  "tc 
other  stares  up  steps. 
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Tried  Recipes. 

—  Date  Pudding.  — 
Take  1  cup  of  sugar,  1  cup  of  sour 
milk,  1  teaspoon  of  soda,  1  table- 
spoon of  butter,  1  teaspoon  of  all- 
spice, lib.  of  seeded  and  chopped 
dates.  Stir  in  flour  until  auite  stiff, 
steam  two  hours.  Sauce— Juice  and 
grated  rind  of  1  lemon,  1  cup  sugar, 
1  cup  cold  water,  1  cup  butter,  1 
teaspoon  cornflour  ;  leti  simmer,  not 
boil. 

—  Portuguese  Pudding.  — 
Whisk  together  2  eggs,  3  dessert- 
spoonfuls of  marmalade  and  2  o'/.s.  of 
sugar  for  5  minutes.  Beat  2  om.  of 
butter  to  a  cream  and  add  it.  Mix 
well,  and  then  sift  in  4  ozs.  of  flour, 
stirring  carefidly  all  the  time.  When 
all  the  flour  is  in,  beat  the  whole  for 
a  minute  or  so,  pour  into  a  buttered 
basin,  and  steam  for  3  hours. 

—  Half  Puff  Pastry.  — 

Put  lib.  of  flour  upon  your  pastry 
slab,  with  2  ozs.  of  butter,  rub  well 
together  with  the  hands,  make  a  hole 
in  the  centre,  in  which  put  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  with  the 
juice  ol  a  lemon  ;  mix  with  water, 
then  roll  it  out  thin,  and  lay  of 
butter  prepared  as  for  puff  paste  j  roll 
into  thin  sheets,  fold  it  in  three,  roll 
and  fold  again  twice  over,  lay  it  in 
a  cold  place  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 

ive  another  roll,  and  it  is  ready  for 
use.  This  paste  is  mostly  used  for 
fruit  tarts,  for  which  it  is  well 
adaptied. 

—  Potato  Croquettes.  — 

Rub  21b.  of  cold  potatoes  through 
a  wire  sieve.  Put  an  ounce  of  butter 
into  a  stewpan,  and  when  hot,  stir 
in  the  potatoes.  Take  the  stewpan 
off  the  fire,  add  the  yolks  of  two  raw 
eggs  and  a  teaspoonful  of  cqopped 
parsley,  some  pepper  and  salt,  and 
cook  it  again  to  bind  the  mixture. 
When  quite  cold,  shape  this  mixture 
into  balls  and  dip  in  eg^r  and  bread- 
crumbs, and  fry  in  hot  fat. 

—  Kidneys  and  Bacon.  — 
Take  four  sheep's  kidneys,  one  table- 

spoonful  of  bacon  fat,  a  little  pepper, 
and  1  oz.  of  butter.  Put  the  bacon 
fat  into  a  saucepan  which  will  hold 


the  kidneys,  and  when  it  boils  put 
them  in  whole  and  skinned.  Turn 
them  twice  in  fifteen  minutes,  and 
when  nicely  browned,  take  them  up, 
cut  each  open,  sprinkle  a  little  pepper 
over,  put  a  piece  of  butter  on  each, 
and  serve  very  hot.  with  rashers  of 
bacon. 

—  Apple  Amber  Pudding.  — 
Wash  and  cut  up  I  11).  of  apples, 
and  put  them  into  a  stewpan  with 
the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  half  a 
lemon  and  3  oz.  of  sugar  ;  cook  till 
quite  tender,  then  pass  through  a 
sieve,  and  beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs 
into  it  when  quite  cool.  Have  ready 
a  pie-dish  lined  with  paste  ;  put  the 
fruit  into  this  ajrd  bake  in  a  moderate 
over  till  cooked.  Beat  the  whites  of 
the)  eggs  to  a  stiff  froth  with  J,  oz,  of 
castor  sugar,  and  put  this  meringue 
on  the  top  of  the  apple  ;  place  the 
dish    in  a    very  cool    oven  until  the 

pale  fawn  in  ['arts.  Serve,  either  hoi 
ol-  cold. 

—  Curried  Apples.  — 
Choose  tart  cooking  apples  and  cut 
in  half  the  round  way,  removing  the 
core.  Make  a  cream  by  beating  to- 
gether one  cupful  of  dark  brown  sugar, 
half  a  cup  of  butter,  and  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  curry  powder.  Spread  the  cut 
side  of  the  apples  with  this  mixture, 
filling'  in  the  hollows  left  by  the 
removal  of  the  cores.  Bake  in  a 
quick  oven,  observing  the  usual  direc- 
tions for  baking  apples. 

—  Potato  Cakes.  — 
Mash  a  pound  of  cold  potatoes,  and 
make  into  a  paste  with  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  flour  or  meal,  two  ounces 
of  dripping,  a  little  milk,  and  pepper 
and  salt.  Poll  out  one  and  a  half 
inches    thick,    and    bake  in  a  greased 


—  Indian  Pudding.  — 
An  old-fashioned  apple  Indian  pud- 
ding calls  for  two  quarts  of  milk,  one 
cupful  of  molasses,  one  cupful  of 
Indian  meal,  one  tablespoonful  of 
finelv  chopped  suet,  two'  teaspoonfuls 
of  salt  and  one  quart  of  pared  and 
quartered  apples.  Heat  the  milk  in 
a  double  boiler,  and  when  it  boils 
pour  it  over  the  meal.  Put  the 
mixture;  in  the  double  boiler  and  cook 


i'OU'Ll  FIMD  A  FISH  BRAND 

SLICKER 

mighty  useful  for 
Wet  Weather  WMr, 


FINELY  FINISH  ED, 
LIGHT  WEIGHT. 
DURABLE  AND 

GUARANTEED 
WATERPROOF 

Sold  Everywhere  ' 

1  A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

Melbourne-Sydney-  Brisbane  -  Perth  -Auckland 
Factory  at  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


DARN  STOCKINGS  ON  YOUR 
SEWING  MACHINE. 

DON'T  DARN 
STOCKINGS  BY 
HAND, 
when  you  can  get  a 
Singer    Darner  that 
can  be  used  on  any 
lockstitch  sewing  ma- 
chine.   Makes  darn- 
ing a  pastime. 

For  sale  at  35  Rundle  St.,  Adelaide, 
and  all  Singer  Stores. 


for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  stirring 
it  often.  Add  the  molasses,  apples 
and  suet,  and  a  half  teaspoonful  each 
of  ginger  dish,  turn  the  batter  into 
it,  and  hake  in  a  slow  oven  for  three 
hours.  Serve  with  cream.  If  butter 
is  used  in  place  of  suet  three  table- 
spoonfuls  will  be  required.  Sweet 
apples  are  the  best  for  this  pudding. 


—  Orange  Delight.  — 
Cut  five  or  six  oranges  into  thin 
slices  ;  pour  a  cup  of  sugar  over 
them.  Boil  one  pint  of  milk,  add 
when  boiling  the  yolks  of  three  eggs, 
and  a  teaspoonful  of  cornflour  rubbed 
smooth  in  a  little  cold  milk  ;  stir  this 
constantly  until  it   begins  to  thicken 

Bent  the  whites  'of'  the  egg  to  a  still 
froth  ;  add  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  ; 
I'm  over  custard,  and  set  in  oven  t<> 
bn.un.     To  he  eaten  cold. 


Motteram  &  Sons' 
New  Biscuit  =  =  = 

Gream  Grackers. 

Warmed  in  an  oven  and  served  with 
jam   or  stewed   fruits  it  is  delicious. 

OBTAINABLE   FROM  ALL  (iROCERS  AND  STOREKEEPERS 


—  Passion  Fruit  Cream.  — 
Two  dozen  passion  fruit,  three 
ounces  sugar,  one  pint  of  oream,  half 
an  ounce  of  gelatine.  Cut  open  the 
passion  fruit,  and  with  a  spoon 
remove  all  the  inside,  put  on  to  a 
sieve  with  the  sugar  and  rub  through. 
Mix  w  ith  it  a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice, 
and  sugar  to  taste  ;  stir  into  the 
juice  a  pint  of  cream  whipped  till  it 
is  very  still'.  Dissolve  the  gelatine  by 
putting  it  into,  cold  water  and  stir- 
ring it  over  the  fire  till  dissolved  ;  let 
it  cool  before  using,  then  strain  it 
into  the  cream,  stirring  all  the  time; 
pour  into  a  mould  which  has  been 
dipped  in  cold  water,  and  stand  in  a 
cool    place   till  firm. 
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SEEDS!  COX'S  SEEDS! 

For  Present  Sowing,  and  at  all   times- the  Best  Procurable. 


We  Supply  Everything  for  the  Garden,  Farm,  Greenhouse  and  Lawn.  Agents  for  "Electro"  Brand  Arsenate 
of  Lead,  25  per  cent,  better  than  the  best  now  on  the  market,  International  Stock  Food  Company's  Pre- 
parations,  Paynter's  Calf  Food,    Hearson's    Champion    Incubators,  Spratt's    Dog  Cakes,   Bird,   Poultry  and 

Dog  Medicines. 


E.  B.  COX  <&  CO.,  RUN  r?L  F.d  ST  RE  ET°  EAST,  ADELAIDE. 


Open  Border  Notes 

for  July. 


Reminders. 

A  busy  month. 

Clear  up  and  dig  vacant  beds. 

A  good  dressing  of  lime  will  do 
good. 

Plant  roses,  deciduous  shrubs 
and  climbers. 

Roses  may  be  pruned  ;  thin  out 
dowering  shrubs  where  necessary. 

Put  in  cuttings  of  roses.  Keep 
the  ground  well  firmed  around 
them. 

Watch  for  slugs  or  snails  and 
apply  Pestend  or  lime. 

Trim  all  broken  and  damaged 
roots  before  setting  any  plant. 

Reduce  top  growth  in  roses  and 
other  plants  to  balance  root  prim- 
ings. 

Prepare  ground  for  buffalo  or 
couch  grass  lawns. 

A  lawn  will  last  for  years  but 
the  ground  can  only  be  prepared 
once.    Do  it  well. 

Tuberous  and  bulbous  spring  and 
summer  flowering  bulbs  may  be 
put  in. 

Divide  and  transplant  old  stools 
of  chrysanthemums,  etc.,  if  not 
already  done. 

Make  early  sowings  of  half  hardv 
annuals  under  glass. 

Paths  should  be  made  or 
straightened  up  and  trimmed. 

Keep  up  a  good  supply  of  leaves, 
clippings,  and  garden  waste  in  the 
compost  heap. 

Any  wood  ashes  available  should 
be  used  in  the  garden,  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  potash  which 
the  plants  will  appreciate. 


Time  for  Producing  Effect. 

There  are  many  who  would  like  to 
plant  ti'ws  and  shrubs  but  are  kept 
from  doing  so  by  erroneous  notions  as 
to  the  time  it  will  take  to  produce 
results.  It  is  possible  so  to  treat 
trees  that  they  will  not  grow  the  same 
number  of  inches  in  10  years  ;  but  on 
tlie  other  hand  they  may  by  proper 
management  reach  a  height  of  from 
two  to  three  times  as  many  feet  in 
10  years  from  planting'.  The  difference 
lies  in  matters  that  ordinarily  are  iD 
a  large  degree  within  our  control. 
When  trees  remain  almost  at  a  stand- 
still for  a  long  time  it  indicates  either 
that  they  were  of  poor  quality  in  the 
beginning  or  in  rare  cases  that  the 
soil  cannot  be  fitted  to  their  wants, 
but  very  commonly  that  they  are 
deprived  of  the  food  and  moisture  they 
would  appropriate  if  they  had  the 
chance. 

It  is  well  to  know  that  as  a  rule 
shrubs  come  to  maturity  quicker  than  • 
trees.  Planted  in  good  soil,  these 
take  hold  quickly  and  in  a  few  years 
show  beauty  in  habit,  foliage  and 
flowers  that  is  scarcely  excelled  in 
after  years,  though  they  may  increase 
in  size.  Planting  is  often  delayed  from 
year  to  year  until .  sufficient  time  has 
passed  to  have  allowed  the  trees  to 
make  large  growth  had  they  been  set 
w-hen  the  idea  was  first  entertained. 
Any  shrub  or  tree,  with  good  treat- 
ment, may  be  counted  on  to  reach  a 
very  pleasing  size  in  from  two  to  six 
years  from  planting.  How  soon  such 
a  period  slips  by  ! 

Finally  it  is  well  to  boar  in  mind 
that  "  the  way  to  get  started  is  to 
start."  To  debate  too  long  on  pros 
and  cons  consumes  energies  without 
result.     Do  something  and  do  it  now. 

 <8>  

Messrs.  E.  B.  Cox  &  Co. 

The  extremely  sat isfactorv  progress 
made  by  this  (irm  during  the  compar- 
atively short  period,  some  sixteen 
years,  which  has  elapsed  since  their 
.•stablishment,  may  be  due  in  part  to 
the  exceptionally  favourable  site  they 
occupy  for  a  business  of  this  nature, 
but  in  a  great  measure  it  can  b» 
traced  to  their  recognition  of  the  needs 


of  their  customers,  and  to  the  thor- 
oughness and  straightforwardness  of 
their  dealings.  To  be  ready  before- 
hand, is  a  good  commercial  motto,  at 

all  events  it  is  one  which  Messrs.  Cox 
and  Co.  have  always  acted  upon  with 
such  good  results,  hi  all  agricultural 
matters  the  most  essential  point  is 
the  reliability  of  the  seed  from  which 
the  future  crops  will  grow,  for  without 
this  no  Confidence  can  be  felt  in  the 
success  of  any  seeding  operation.  The 
truth  of  this  proposition  has  been 
keenly  recognised  by  the  linn,  who 
have  always  made  bla.2  purchase, 
cleaning,  grading,  and  testing  of  seed 
an  important  feature  of  their  work. 
Quite  recently  they  have  added  a  most 
up-to-date  machine  to  their  seed  de- 
partment, which,  they  believe,  will 
enable  them  to  turn  out'  an  even  more 
reliable  sample. 


A  LEADING  PUBLICIST  AND  CRIMINOLIGIST 
AND  JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE  SAYS  THERE 
IS  NO  MEDICINE  TO  EQUAL  CLEMENTS 
TONIC. 

"  I  speak  from  Personal  Experience  of  Its 
Merits." 

Mr.  Albert  Sydney  Watson,  M.A.,  L.L.B.,  J. P., 
who  gives  this  Clements  Tonic  Testimony,  recently 
a  sitting  Magistrate  for  Queensland,  also  J.P.  for 
S. A..  Founded  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Discharged 
Prisoners'  Aid  Society  of  N.Z.,  and  on  departure  was 
presented  with  an  illuminated  address,  signed  by  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  Visiting 
Justice  of  Prisons,  the  Mayor  of  Wellington,  many 
M.P.'S.,  as  a  tribute  to  his  work.  Australian  Gov- 
ernments have  always  respected  his  opinion  on  their 
prison  systems  (vide  newspaper  reports).  He  is 
Director  and  Chairman  of  the  Progress  Press  and 
Advt.  Agency  Ltd.,  Melbourne.  He  writes  as  follows— 

308  Bourke-street,  Melb.,  6  11/10. 
"  CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD.' 

"  Undoubtedly  Clements  Tonic  is  the  standard 
tonic  remedy  of  Auntrulia.  It  has  the  most  power- 
ful possible  tonic  and  recuperativve  proptrties,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  is  a  perfectly  safe  remedy,  and 
may  be  used  by  old  and  young  alike.  I  have  proved 
the  value  of  this  medicine,  and  hence  speak  from 
personal  experience  ol  its  merits.  You  may  uae  this 
aa  you  think  fit. 

( Signed)  ALBERT  S.  WATSON, 

M.A.,  L.L.B.  of  U.S.A." 

It  is  wise  to  keep  Clements  Tonic,  because  her*  are 
three  effectsof  its  uae  : — (1)  it  makes  the  liver  active. 
(2),  the  heart  regular  ;  (3),  the  nerves  sound  as  steel' 
If  these  vital  functions  are  kept  in  this  order  you 
keep  wall.  All  chemistB  and  stores  sell  it  every- 
where. 


TO  ADVERTISERS.— Alteration  of  ad- 
vertisements should  be  in  our  bands  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  month. 
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Soils  and  Fertilisers  for 

Rose  =  Growing. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  defi- 
nitely what  amount  of  phosphoric 
acid,  potash  and  nitrogen  should 
be  contained  in  a  soil  that  would 
bring  the  rose  to  its  highest  state 
of  perfection.  Nor  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  of  such 
matters  can  this  be  done  for  any 
plant,  though  it  is.  possible  as  the 
result  of  experiment  to  offer  cer- 
tain general  recommendations  for 
the  fertilisation  of  many  plants. 

Where  roses  are  grown  for  cut 
flowers  applications  of  fertilising 
materials  containing  relatively  a 
large  proportion  of  phosphoric  acid 
with  small  amounts  of  nitrogen 
and  potash  produce  the  best  re- 
sults. In  manv  cases  application 
of  bone  meal,  tised  singly,  is  suf- 
ficient to  supply  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen,  the  soil  itself 
containing  sufficient  potash.  This 
is  especially  the  case  when  certain 
clay  or  clay  loam  soils  were  used, 
these  soils  being  drived  from 
rocks  rich  in  potash  bearing  min- 
erals. 

The  idea  of  analyzing  the  plant 
and  the  soil  and  "adding  to  the 
latter  the  kind  and  amount  of  fer- 
tilizing material  shown  to  be  ne- 
cessary as  the  results  of_  such 
analysis  is  an  old  one.  This  me- 
thod is  adapted  only  for  labora- 
tory experiments  where  all  condi- 
tions are  controlled.  When  at- 
tempted on  a  large  scale  in  open 
air  cultivation,  where  the  soil 
is  constantly  undergoing  many 
changes,  chemical,  physical  and 
biological,  this  results  in  the  in- 
troduction of  manv  factors  over 
which  it  is  impossible  to  exercise 
the  necessary  control,  thereby  ren- 
derittff  such  a  method  useless  for 
practical  purposes. 

It  is  true  that  a  sample  of  soil 
can  be  accurately  analyzed  and  the 


exact  composition  of  the  sample 
determined,  but  by  reason  of  the 
changes  '  noted  above  the  analysis 
should  be  held  to  represent  the  soil 
only  in  a  general  way.  Such  an 
analysis  is  valuable  chiefly  for 
showing  a  general  deficiency  of 
some  particular  substance,  lime 
for  instance,  rather  than  as  a  guide 
to  the  proper  fertilization.  More- 
over, there  is  no  method  by  which 
the  availability  for  plant  use  of 
the  substance  found  can  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  value  of  grass  roots — in  fact 
all  vegetable  matter  in  a  soil  is 
due  to  the  formation,  by  its  de- 
composition in  the  soil,  of  humus, 
and  to  the  further  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  process  of  decomposition 
there  are  produced  acids  that  enter 
into  combination  with  the  minerals 
present  in  the  soil,  rendering  some 
of  them  more  soluble  in  their  new 
form,  hence  more  available  for  the 
use  of  the  plants.  Besides  which, 
all  green  plants  contain  all  the 
mineral  elements  necessary  for 
plant  growth,  and  by  the  decay  of 
such  vegetable  matter  these  miner- 
als are  left  in  the  soil  for  the  suc- 
ceeding crop.  When  too  great  a 
quantity  of  green  plant  matter  is 
added  to  the  soil  there  is  danger 
of  producing  excessive  quantities  of 
acids,  more  than  necessary  to  act 
on  the  soil  minerals,  thus  leaving 
the  soil  itself  in  a  "  sour  "  or  acid 
condition.  The  addition  of  lime 
hastens  the  decomposition  of  such 
vegetable  matter  and  neutralizes 
such  acid  conditions.  Lirne  also 
has  a  physical  effect  in  soils — ren- 
dering clayey,  stiff  soils  more  open 
and  porous  and  causing  sandy  soils 
to  become'  more  compact. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  amount 
of  lime  found  in  water  that  is  fit 
for  domestic  use;  even  if  "  hard," 
will  be  sufficient  to  produce  any 
appreciable  effect  on  roses.  Some 
classes  of  plants,  azaleas,  rhodo- 
dendrons,   etc.,   are    intolerant  of 


any  small  amounts  of  lime,  how- 
ever. 

High  grade  acid  phosphate  is  the 
most  quickly  available  source  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  contains 
neither  nitrogen  or  potash.  Ani- 
mal bone  is  less  quickly  available 
and  contains  both  nitrogen  and 
phosphate  of  lime.  For  roses, 
when  potash  is  used,  sulphate  of 
potash  is  to  be  preferred  to  the 
muriate  or  to  kainit.  Use  by  mix- 
ing thoroughly  throughout  the  soil 
before  planting,  and  by  dissolving 
in  water  and  applying  as  a  liquid 
after  plants  are  established  and  it 
it  is  desirable  to  force  them. 

Still,  after  all  chemical  fertilisers 
have  been  applied  (to  what  would 
seem  an  ideal  soil  for  growing 
roses)  in  proper  proportion  and 
form  there  is  still  room  for  the 
addition  of  a  sheep  manure  top 
dressing,  cow  manure  mulch,  cow 
manure  liquid  applications,  or 
some  other  form  of  feeding,  and  be 
a  success. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  soil  con- 
taining an  ample  supply  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  a  proper  form  and 
containing  absolutely  no  nitrogen 
is  practically  worthless,  or  if  a  soil 
contains  plenty  of  all  other  plant 
food  elements  in  their  proper  pro- 
portions and  is  lacking  in  one  it  is 
of  no  benefit.— Mr.  G.  Bodyley  in 
"  Horticulture." 


Ancient  Gardeners. 

In  "  Paradise  Lost,"  Milton  has 
pictured  Eve  as  the  first  gardener 
going)  round  her  happy  Eden,  tend- 
ing tenderly  the  young  plants  and 
giving  them  their  names.  The 
sweet  inheritance  passed,  with  a 
renewed  world,  to  her  descendants. 
Abraham  planted  a  grove  at  Beer- 
sheba,  Moses  gave  precise  direc- 
tions for  the  management  of  the 
vine,  Solomon  was  wise  in  the  lore 
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of  the  plants,  but  probably  the 
tirst  attempt  at  real  gardening  to 
be  recorded— the  conversion  of  rfee 
less  wastes  into  green  prospects, 
in  which,  long  afterwards,  the 
monks  were  so  adept — Was  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's -roves  at  Babylon, 
planted  for  his  Median  Queen. 
From  the.  time  of  Mahabad  the 
Persians  had  -aniens,  we  are  told, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne  assures  us 
that  Cyras  planted  his  trees  and 
vines  in  ••  Straight  lines,  parallel, 
or  crossing  each  other  in  imitation 
of  soldiers  led  to  battle  "  ;  accord- 
ing to  Figueorra,  Ambassador  from 
Spain  in  i  r>i  7 .  the  royal  gardens 
at  Shira/.  had  this  same  uniformi- 
ty in  modern  times.  Uniformity  in 
planting  was  the  first  habit  ;  it  is 
the  same  in  India  and  further  east 
on  the  map  of  Asia.  Homer,  in 
speaking  of  the  gardens  of  Laertes, 
refered  to  the  "  squandron'd  vine- 
vards  "  ;  and  he  also  mentions  the 
olive.  Bg,  and  pendant  pear, 
which,  not  being  indigenous  in 
Greece,  shows  that  the  art  of  gar- 
dening was  already  known  and 
successfidlv  practiced.  Thoreau  has 
well  put  it  that  husbandry,  among 
the  venerable  arts  like  hunting  and 
fishing,  is  as  honorable  a  trade  as 
the  sun,  moon,  and  winds  pursue, 
coeval  with  the  faculties  of  man, 
invented  when  these  were  invented, 
though  the  poets  would  fain  make 
them  to  have  been  gradually 
learned  and  taught. 

The  Greeks  were  great  lovers  of 
Nature.  The  fair  clustering  nar- 
cissus and  the  crocus  were  among 
the  glories  of  Attica,  and  the  cul- 
ture of  the  violet  was  so  well  un- 
derstood that  the  Athenians  were 
able  to  bring  them  to  market  when 
snow  was  lying  on  the  ground. 
Roses  were  favorites  then  as 
now  ;  Cleopatra  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pended £2<x>  in  rose  blooms  to  de- 
corate her  supper  table. 

The    Romans    were    devotees  of 
the  rose  and  all  flowers  ;  indeed, 
under  Augustus,  they  carried  their 
passion  so  far  that  the  sumptuary 
laws  had  to  be  imposed.      In  the 
gardens  of  Lucullus  and  Xero  were 
artificial  hills  and  sheets  of  water 
(Bacon's  ideal  garden  would  have, 
"he   tells   us,    "  a   fair  mount  with 
three  ascents  and- alleys  ")  and  im- 
mense towers,    rose   gardens,  1 
dered    with  (lowers  and  aromatic- 
shrubs  ;  this  was  of    course  very 
sumptuous,    but    no    doubt  every 
Roman  garden  had  fruits  and  herlr 
and  flowers.     Virgil  says  that  hao 
he  written  of  horticulture  he  would 
not    have    omitted  ,  the    narcist  -s, 
acanthus,  the  ivy,  the  myrtle,  a. 
the  rose  gardens  of  Pastum.  Tlj 
fashion,  which  obtained    down  f 
Elizabethan  davs  of  clipping  try 
into  arbitrary  shapes,  earlv  assert- 
ed itself.    Cypress  trees  so  treated 


appear  in  the  paintings  found  at 

llerciilaneum.  l'linv,  describing  the 
garden  at  his  Tuscan  villa,  speaks 

ol  the  bos  clipped  "  into  a  thou- 
sands different  forms,"  and  men- 
tions the  fountains  and  alcoves. 
Ornamental  gardening  received  a 
crushing  blow  in  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  K  !  ire,  after  which  horti- 
culture scarce  numbered  a  follower 
for  many  years,  except  in  the 
cloistered  repose  of  the  monastery, 
where  indeed,  acting  on  the  pre- 
cept of  Mithridates  to  cultivate 
medicinal  plants,  everything  of  use 
would  certainly  find  a  place,  and 
the  gifts  of  wandering  friars 
brouoht  home,  like  the  saflron 
crocus,  in  the  hollow  of  a  staff, 
would  add  many  a  gem  to  the 
Abbott's  garden. 

 <$>  

Rose  Mifdew. 

Though  common  enough  unfortu- 
natelv  many  people  still  ask:  What 
is  this  disease  which  disfigures  our 
Rose  trees  and  their  flowers  ;  and 
how  can  it  be  kept  in  check  ?  The 
great  secret — I  call  it  a  secret,  be- 
cause it  is  known  to  comparative- 
ly few  rosarians — is  to  attack  the 
enemy  before  it  becomes  visible  to 
the  naked  eve,  for  the  spores  of 
mildew  mav  have  taken  root  as  it 
were  on  the  leaves  a  week,  or  even 
weeks,  before  thev  are  suspected  of 
beinsr  there  at  all. 

I  learned  some  time  ago  that 
I  had  invariably  begun  my  defen- 
sive operations  too  late,  for  it  was 
only  w  hen  the  first  patches  of  mil- 
dew were  visible  on  the  leaves  that 
I  had  thought  of  attacking  them  ; 
whereas,  had  I  acted  wisely,  I 
ought  to  have  commenced  sulphur- 
ing or  spraving  the  plants  directly 
after  thev  had  been  pruned  in  the 
sprint:,  and  when  very  little  voting 
foliaee  had  made  its  appearance. 

I  have  said  the  great  secret  is 
to  forestall  the  enemy  ;  but  there 
is  another  consideration ,  equally 
important,  and  that  is  to  allow 
the  enemv  afterwards  no  rest. 
That  •  is  to  sav,  on  noticing  any 
slight  curl  in  the  foliage  and  the 


white  mould  accompanying  it,  the 
plan  is  to  at  once  take  means  for 
destrovin»  this  insiduoiis  pest— the 
greatest  and  most  common  of  all 
ills  the  Rose  is  heir  to— on  the 
plants  so  affected.  Should  the  mil- 
dew afterwards  show  signs  of 
spreading  over  the  collection,  the 
same  measures  should  be  adopted 
with  the  whole  of  the  plants,  whe- 
ther affected  or  not.  This  may 
appear  rather  a  large  order;  but 
in  practice  it  will  be  found  that,  if 
the  Roses  are  to  be  kept  clean  and 
in  a  growing  and  flowering  condi- 
tion throughout  the  season,  there 
will  be  in  the  end  a  greater  saving 
of  time  and  trouble  than  if  only 
half-measures  had  been  adopted  in 
the  earlv  stages  of  the  attack. 

As  regards  preventives  of  mildew 
and  their  application,  for  years  I 
used  nothing  but  flowers  of  sul- 
phur, which  was  dusted  lightly 
over  the  plants  by  means  of  a 
small  muslin  bag. — R.  Mawley,  in 
"  The  Garden." 

 <$>  

What  Constitutes  a  Weil- 
Kept  Garden. 

A  correspondent  to  the  "Garden" 
answers  the  question  as  follows  : 
By  "  well-kept  "  I  do  not  suggest 
elaborateness,  but  rather  those  de- 
tails of  neatness  and  trimness  we 
are  so  pleased  to  note  among  our 
fellow-men.  A  garden,  be  it  large 
or  small,  may  be  as  much  an 
index  to  the  mind  and  the  home  of 
its  owner  as  the  clothes  we  select 
for  our  personal  wear  is  to  our 
tastes  and  preferences  in  such  mat- 
ters, each  in  its-  way  being  but  a 
reflection  of  the  mind  on  matter. 
Hence  the  garish-looking  garden  is 
never  the  outcome  of  quiet,  sober 
tastes,  since  the  latter  will  be  con- 
tent to  aim  at  the  perfecting  of 
harmonies  rather  than  to  dream  of 
satisfaction  in  flaring  masses  of 
colour  which,  while  inflaming  the 
vision,  but  render  it  unfit  for  a 
more  complete  enjoyment  of  those 
greater  beauties  of  plant-life — form 
and  the  like — whose  greatest  of  all 
charms  is  simplicity. 
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Pruning  the  Rose. 


Before  beginning  to  prune  a 
rose  bush  one  ought  to  know  the 
reasons  why  pruning  is  necessary. 
Well,  the  following  will,  I  think, 
teach  you  most  of  the  Whys  and 
Hows  of  pruning. 

Pruning  consists  of  : — 

(1)  In  removing  those  parts 
which  are  dying  back  0r  awkward- 
ly placed,  so  as  to  assist  the  per- 
fect development  of  the  useful  por- 
tions which  ought  to  be  preserved. 

(2)  To  thin  out  the  superfluous 
growth,  as  the  Rose  produces 
many  more  shoots  every  vear  than 
its  sap  can  bring  to  perfection. 

(3)  To  shorten  back  the  shoots, 
so  as  to  concentrate  the  sap  in 
certain  of  the  eves  at  their  bases, 
so  that  these  eyes  may  be  able 
to  produce  flower-bearing  branches. 

(4)  To  replace  every  year  the 
branches  that  have  flowered  by 
young  branches  to  flower  in  their 
turn.  We  know  that  the  blossom 
is  produced  on  the  current  year's 
shoots  ;  it  is  necessary,  therefore, 
to  assist  the  development  of  the 
shoots  by  the  removal  of  those 
that  have  flowered. 

(5)  To  evenly  distribute  the  sap 
by  giving  to  the  branches  a  suit- 
able direction  and  even  Height,  so 
that  they  may  be  all  equally 
strong  and  floriferous,  and  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  enjoy  their 
blossoms  from  a  single  point  of 
view. 

(6)  To  increase  the ,  number  of 
the  branches  ; ,  for  if  one  prunes  a 
branch,  one  is  sure  to  obtain,  be- 
low the  part  pruned  away,  two  or 
three  shoots,  which  will  form  as 
many  branches,  of  the  height  and 
in  the  positions  required. 

To  some  of  my  readers*  all  this 
mav  appear  very  elementary,  while 
to  others  it  may  be  helpful.  I 
make  no  apology  "for  inserting  it 
here,  because  my  experience  ,  shows 
that  the  reason  that   people  make 


such     sad     mistakes    in  pruning 
Roses   is   that     they    have  never 
grasped  the  raison  d'etre  of  it. 
Let  us  remember  also  that  : — 

( 1 )  We  give  vigour  to  a  branch 
by  pruning  it  hard,  if  all  the 
other  branches  are  cut  equally 
short.  It  is  evident  that  the  con- 
centration of  the  sap  will  cause  all 
the  branches  to  develop  with  equal 
vigour. 

(2)  We  weaken  a  branch  by  prun- 
ing it  hard  i!  the  other  branches 
are  left  long.  The  sap  flows  by  pre- 
ference through  the  long  branches, 
and  leaves  the  short  one  in  a  state 
of  marked  inferiority. 

(.V)  We  give  vigour  to  a  branch 
by  leaving  it  long  if  all  the  other 
branches  are  pruned  short.  The 
long  branch  dominates  the  others  ; 
and  being  higher  and  furnished 
with  a  larger  number .  of  eyes,  it 
attracts  to  itself  all  the  sap. 
—  Method  of  Pruning.  — 

A  few  words  as  to  the  best  me- 
thod to  adopt  in  the  pruning  of 
various  classes  of  roses  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  Hybrid 
perpetual  roses  are  upright,  in 
growth  and  deciduous,  or  nearly 
so.  In  pruning  this  class  of  rose 
sorne  people  practice  autumn  prun- 
ing, but  that  system,  in  our 
opinion,  is  not  desirable,  as,  during 
a  mild  winter,  the  buds  that 
were  expected  to  remain  dormant 
will  be  unduly  excited  into  growth, 
and  will  flower  too  early  in  the 
season  to  throw  good  blooms.  "Un- 
doubtedly the  best  time  to  prune 
these  roses  in  a  climate  such  as 
ours,  is  the  end  of  July.  In 
pruning  all  weak  and  badly 
ripened  wood  should  first  be  re- 
moved, as  it  never  bears  good 
flowers.  Afterwards  the  shoots 
which  are  misplaced  and  tend  to 
cross  each  other  should  be  cut  out, 
alwavs  retaining  the  symmetry /of 
the  plant.  The  shoots  left  should 
then  be  shortened  back,  according 
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to  their  strength.  The  strong 
shoots  should  have  about  eight 
eyes  left,  or  perhaps  more,  if  they 
are  very  strong  growers,  while  the 
weaker-growing  shoots  should  be 
shortened  back  to  about  four  eyes, 
making  the  cut  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  above  the  eye,  invari- 
ably choosing  an  eye  that  is 
pointing  outwards.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  growth  of  the  plant 
will  spread  outwards,  leaving  the 
centre  of  the  bush  open,  thereby 
allowing  the  wood  to  ripen ,  pro- 
perly, and  the  flowers  to  fully  de- 
velop. 

Teas,  hybrid  teas,  noisettes, 
Bourbons,  and  polyantha  roses 
require  pretty  well  the  ,  same  kind 
of  treatment,  or  so  nearly  so  that 
the  following  remarks  will  be  fair- 
ly applicable  to  all  the  sections 
named.  Unlike  the  hybrid  per- 
petual, these  varieties  are  more 
shrubby  in  growth,  and,  as  a'  rule, 
do  not  grow  such  strong  wood. 
They  have  fine  glossy  foliage,  and 
are  more  constant  bloomers,  and, 
therefore,  require  rather  different 
treatment.  These  roses  do  not 
require  to  be  so  closely  pruned  as 
the  hybrid  perpetual  ;  in  fact,  xwe 
have  seen  them  go  on  year  after 
year,  producing  large  quantities  of 
flowers,  without  any  pruning  fur- 
ther than  thei  removing  of  dead 
wood.  Where  the  flowers  are 
wanted  for  garden  decoration  only, 
awl  quantity  is!  of  more  consequence 
than  quality,  the  above  system 
will  recommend  itself,  because  of 
its  simplicity,  and  small  amount  of 
labor  entailed.  To  grow  good 
flowers  (and  most  growers,  we 
imagine,  desire  that),  it  is  neces- 
sary to  prune,  and  to  prune  with 
care.  All  dead,  weakly,  and  un- 
heal! h\  wood  should  he  first  re- 
moved. It  will  then  be  easy  to 
see  how  to  carry  out  the  rest  of 
the  work,  which  will  consist  in 
shortening  back  the  leading  irrowth 
about  half-way,  alwavs  recollecting 
that  the  stronger  the  growth  the 
more  of  it  should  be  left,  and  the 
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weaker  the  shoot  the  more  should 
be  cut.  Hush  teas  ami  other  vari- 
eties uuder  consideration  often 
throw  up  strong  healthy  shoots, 
from  the  roots  (very  often  mis- 
named water  shoots).  These  should 
he  encouraged,  and  room  made  for 
them  as,  they  grow,  so  that  tjiev 
may  take  the  place  of  old  and 
dilapidated  wood.  A  true  water 
shoot  never  throws  any  lateral 
branches,  and  bears  a  cluster  of 
llowers  on  top  only.  They  should 
be  cut  down  to  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  .ground,  which  will  in- 
duce them  to  break  and  throw  up 
useful  wood.  Some  of  the  weaker- 
growing  varieties  will  require  to  be 
more  severely  pruned  thai]  has  been 
recommended,  always  bearing  in 
mind  that  hard  pruning  means  a 
stronger  growth  of  wood,  and, 
therefore,  in  weak  growing  vari- 
eties, a  more  plentiful  supply  of 
llowers. 

—  Climbing  Roses.  — 
The  pruning  of  climbing  roses, 
after  once  the  plants  have  filled  the 
space  allotted  to  them,  will  con- 
sist of  keeping  up  a  succession  of 
strong,  healthy  shoots,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  older  wood.  Another 
matter  of  material  importance  in 
climbing  roses  is  to  keep  the  bot- 
tom portion  of  the  plants  well  fur- 
nished with  young  shoots.  The 
tendency  being  for  the  preponder- 
ance, of  growth  to  get  to  the  to]) 
of  the  plants,  while  the  bottom 
gets  bare  and  unsightly. 

 ♦  

Leaves. 

—  And  How  to  Utilise  Them.  — 
The  season  is  once  more  with  us 
when  the  trees  are  casting  their 
summer  mantle  and  putting  on  that 
of  winter.  The  rake  and  broom 
will  l>e  busy  for  some  time  in  en- 
deavouring to  keep  the  gardens 
tidy.  The  value  of  these  fallen 
leaves  cannot  be  over-estimated, 
and  every  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  procure  as  many  as  pos- 
sible and  store  up  lor  future  use. 
In  large  gardens  a  place  is  usual- 
ly set  apart  for  their  reception. 
This  is  not  so  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment in  small  ones  ;  still  no  place 
is  So  small  but  that  some  odd  cor- 
ner could  be  found  in  which  to 
place  them.  With  the  aid  of  a 
few  hurdles  a  place-  could  easily  be 
squared  off  or  a  hole  dug  in  the 
ground  for  them. 

It  is  surprising  the  amount  that 
will  go  into  a  small  space  if  tho- 
roughly trodden  down.  When  suf- 
ficient has  been  collected,  some  turf 
or  soil  may  in  either  instance  be 
placed  on  top,  thus  preventing  all 
fear  of  them   being   blown  about 


with  the  wind.  In  this  way  they 
will  readily  decay,  with  the  residt 
that  a  nice  heap  of  leaf  mould  will 
be  available  for  use  as  required. 
Its  importance  as  a  medium  in 
potting  soil  is  too  well  known  to 
need  comment,  whilst  for  addition 
to  Mower  beds,  borders,  or  any- 
where where  the  soil  is  required  to 
be  kept  moderately  open,  it  is  in- 
valuable. 

For  gathering  up  leaves  from 
walks,  lawns,  etc.,  the  most  useful 
thing  is  a  pair  of  boards,  about  9 
or  [<>  inches,  wide  and  ib  or  16 
inches  in  length.  From  a  strip  of 
feather-edged,  or  more  properly, 
weather  boarding,  a  pair  can  easity 
be  cut,  and  is  the  exact  thing  for 
the  purpose,  since  one  edge  is 
about  [Ml.  thick  and  the  other  by 
means  of  a  gentle  slope  is  about 
'jin.  With  these  one  is  enabled 
to  rapidlv  gather  up  the  leaves 
and  other  rubbish  far  easier  than 
would  be  the  case  with  the  hands 
or  an  ordinary  shovel. 

 €>  

Violas. 

Violas  or  tufted  pansies  are  ex- 
cellent plants  for  bedding.  They 
are  hybrids  between  Alpine  violets 
and  pansies.  In  England  they  are 
verv  extensivclv  grown,  but  are 
little  cultivated  "here.  Why  these 
verv  prettv  compact  -  growing 
plants  are  not  more  often  seen  in 
our  gardens  we  do  not  know,  for 
thev  are  easilv  grown.  They  are 
true  perennials,  and  keep  on  grow- 
ing after  flowering.  Their  habit 
is  exceedingly  neat  ;  they  are  of 
numerous  colours,  the  yellows  hie- 


ing very  effective,  but  hardly  less 
so  are  the  crimsons,  whites,  pur- 
ples, and  violets.  They  look  best 
when  grown  in  beds  bv  themselves, 
hut  the)  mav  also  be  grown  in  the 
mixed  border.  They  thrive  best  in 
fibry,  loamy  soil,  with  some  road 
grit,  and  well-decayed  cow  or  horse 
manure  worked  in  with' it.  When 
blooming,  the  plants  should  be  well 
mulched,  and  they  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  become  dry.  A  position 
neither  too  sunny  nor  too  shady 
is  best  for  these  plants.  The  com- 
mon pansv  has  been  largelv  bred 
from  Viola  tricolor,  an  annual,  and 
is  less  perennial  in  its  habit  than 
violas  which  have  been  raised  on 
the  maternal  side  from  true  peren- 
nial species.  The  distribution  be- 
tween the  two  is  now  an  arbitrarv 
one  of  the  florists.  As  a  rule,  the 
violas  have  no  solid  markings  like 
the  blotches  of  pansies,  and  are 
best  fitted,  on  account  of  their 
habit  and  purity  of  colour,  for 
bedding  purposes. 

 $>  

At  Britten's  registered  dentistry,  20, 
Currie  Street  (opposite  the  Savings 
Hank),  artificial  teeth  can,  where  de- 
sired, be  secured  on  easy  payments, 
and  no  effort  is  spared  to  supply  higii 
(lass  dentistry  at  prices  practically 
within  the  reach  of  all.  Crown  and 
bridge  work,  gold  fillings,  etc.,  is 
satisfactorily  carried  out  by  the  latest 
and  most  up-to-date  methods.  The 
surgery  is  open  daily  from  0  to  5.30  ; 
on  Saturdays  from  i)  to  1,  and  in  the 
evenings  from  7  to  !).  Appointments 
made  with  patients  in  the  country 
districts  are  Carefully  adhered  to.  The 
public  are  requested  to  notice  that, 
20.,  Currie  Street,  Adelaide,  is  the 
only  address. 
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Plant  Samsons. 

A  melon  is  nearly  all  water.  It 
has  only  about  one-twentieth  of 
solid  matter  in  its  composition. 
Yet  Sandow  himself  could  not 
emulate  the  feats  of  strength  which 
a  melon  can  perform  when  it  is  in 
full  growth.  The  following  experi- 
ment was  made  a  year  or  two  ago 
by  a  well-known  botanist.  He  se- 
lected a  melon  iS  days  old  and  of 
a  circumference  of  27  inches,  and 
fixed  a  sort  of  harness  around  it, 
with  a  long  lever  attached.  A 
weight  was  fixed  to  the  end  of  the 
lever,  and  the  power  of  the  melon's 
growth  was  measured  by  the 
weight  it  lifted  as  it  increased  in 
size.  On  the  second  day  after  the 
harness  was  fixed  it  was  lifting  60 
pounds,  and  1 7  davs  later  it  was 
raising  5,000  pounds,  or  two  and 
a  half  tons,  clear  from  the  ground. 

During  the  spring  any  deciduous 
trees  might  be  made  to  compress 
air  enough  to  run  an  engine.  At 
that  time  of  the  year  every  veget- 
able developes  a  capacitv  for  pick- 
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ing  up  by,  means  of  its  roots  great 
quantities  of  water  and  forcing 
this  moisture  upwards  through  its 
trunk  and  branches  to  the  buds 
which  are  bursting  on  the  top  of 
every  twig. 

The  first  experimenter  on  the 
power  thus  exerted  by  growing 
plants  was  Dr.  Hales,  an  English 
clergyman.  It  was  he  who  ascer- 
tained the  force  with  which  sap 
rises  up  the  stem.  To  effect  this, 
he  cut  off  the  stock  of  a  vine  at 
a  height  of  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  on  this  fixed  a  glass 
tube  with  a  Y-shaped  curve  in  it. 
The  lower  part  of  the  V  he  filled 
with  mercury.  The  flowing  sap  ac- 
cumulating in  the  interior  of  the 
cut  stem  soon  began  to  force  the 
mercury  down  on  one  side 'of  the 
tube  and  raise  it  on  the  other  until 
the  pressure  'exerted  rose,  to  38in. 
In  other  words,  the  sap  flow  was 
sufficiently  powerful  to  move  a 
column  of  mercury  in  addition  to 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  to 
this  height. 

Thus  the /force  which  impels  the 
sap  through  the  vine  is  five  times 
as  great  as  that  which  impels  the 
blood  through  the  larger  arteries  of 
a  horse.  By  using  a  tube  contain- 
ing water  instead  of  mercurv  the 
pressure  of  sap  in  a  growing  bam- 
boo has  been  shown  to  amount  to 
thirty  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 
In  this  experiment,  when  the  end 
of  the  tube  was  tightly  corked,  the 
cork  was  driven  out  with  a  loud 
report. 

The  rapidity  with  which  droop- 
ing leaves  revive  under  a  shower 
is  plain  prpof  of  the  extraordinary 
quickness  with  which  plant  roots 
take  up  wat(er  and  drive  it  through 
the  stem  to  their  furthest  twigs 
and  leaves.  One  way  of  showing 
how  rapidly  this  occurs  is  by 
watering  a  white  irjs  a  blue  aniline 
solution.  Within  about  <S  or  id 
hours  the  white  petals  of  the 
flowers  will  be  seen  streaked  with 
blue. 

Other  plants  work  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  iris.  The  willow, 
for  instance,  which  has  no  need  to 
be  economical,  as  its  roots  are  al- 
ways in  watelr,  pumps  moisture 
through  its  trunk  at  the  rate  of 
H"i  an  hour.  Water  rises  through 
the  stem  of  the  sunflower  at  25m. 
an  hour. 

The  tobacco  plant,  with  its  wide 
leaves,  contains  an  immense 
inn. nut  ,,f  moisture,  and  by  actual 
experiment  water  rises  through 
its  thick  green  stem  at  the  rate  of 
1 7 ' ; i ji .  an  hour. 

Hut  the  perform. nice  of  the  plants 
mentioned  fades  into  nothing  when 
compared  with  that  living  pump- 
ing machine,  the  water  liana.  This 


liana  is  a  huge,  rope-like  Creeper 
growing  in  Brazil  and  owes  its 
name  to  the  fact  that  even  on  the 
most  sultry  day  clear,  cool  water 
may  be  obtained  from  its  stem. 
A  length  of  about  ;ft.,  cut  any- 
where within  reach,  will  be  found 
to  contain  about  a  pint  of  w-ater  ; 
but  it  must  be  cut  first  at  the 
top.  If  the  bottom  end  is  cut 
before  the  top  almost  the  whole  of 
the  water  will  have  gone  before  the 
second  cut  can  be  made.  It  is 
clear  that  this  liana  raises  water 
at  the  rate  of  at  least  a  pint  a 
minute — that  is  90  gallons  between 
sunrise  and  sunset,  or  nearly 
33,000  gallons  a  year. 

Another  proof  of  the  enormous 
pumping  power  of  trees  is  afforded 
by  the  sugar  maple  of  Canada. 
In  spring,  when  the  sap  is  rising, 
this  tree  will  yield  seven  or  eight 
gallons  of  sap  daily  for  three 
weeks,  and  this,  of  course,  repre- 
sents but  a  very  small  quantity  of 
the  water  which  the  whole  tree 
takes  up.  The  black  birch,  an- 
other tree  from  which  sugar  is 
made,  has  been  known  to  yield 
1890  gallons  of  sap  in  30  days. 

 <g>  

Sea  Sand  and  Its  Uses. 

A  sea-walled  garden — this  is  how 
Shakespeare  describes  our  islands, 
and  so  many  English  people  live 
near  the  sea  and  will  have  gardens 
by  it,  no  matter  how  great  the  dif- 
ficulties they  encounter,  that  a  tew 
words  about  sea-sand  and  how  to 
use  it  may  not  come  amiss,  says 
a  writer  in  ;'  The  Garden." 

Sea-sand  is  generally  plentiful  in 
sea-shore  places,  but  it  is  not  made 
nearly  so  much  use  of  as  it  might 
be  ;  gardeners  often  send  long  dis- 
tances away  to  get  the  sand  that 
is  so  indispensable  for  their  green- 
houses and  cuttings,  while  any 
quantity  of  sea-sand  could  be  pro- 
cured by  them  without  expense  and 
with  verj  little  trouble.  Experience 
has  taught  us  not  to  despise  the 
common  sea-sand  of  the  shore.  We 
find  it  serviceable  in  the  garden,  m 
the  greenhouse  and  indoors. 

Quite  true,  it  is  not  wise  to  take 
raw  sand  straight  from  the  beach 
and  expect  to  make  use  of  it  im- 
mediately. This  would  contain  far 
too  much  saline  matter  for  safety  ; 
but  the  same  sand,  after  it  has 
been  kept  some  time  in  heaps  and 
exposed  to  the  elements,  dried  and 
wetted,  and  dried  again  very  like- 
ly, can  be  made  use  of  in  many 
ways.  It  is  particularly  good  to 
mix  with  leaf-mould  in  potting 
Geraniums,  and  there  are  other 
plants  which  respond  to  it  at  once. 
Among   them    wc   might  mention 
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Carnations — a  fact  which  will  sur- 
prise no  one  who  has  seen  how 
taxurianth  these  (lowers  bloom 
close  to  the  edges  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  they  have  little  else 
to  grow  in  but  sand  between  the 
slabs  of  rock.  There  is  no  need 
to  trouble  about  washing-sea-sand 
before  using  it.  Nature  will  do  the 
work  admirably  for  us  it  we  give 
her  time. 

As  to  the  garden  use  of  sea-sand, 
common  sense  is  our  best  guide. 
It  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil  whether  the  addition  of  any 
sand  whatever  is  to  be  desired. 
Sea-Sand  wants  careful  using. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal 
of  salt  in  it,  and  salt,  like  many 
other  good  things,  is  both  a 
poison  and  a  medicine.  Rough  salt 
is  used  to  kill  the  weeds  that  grow- 
between  the  Hints  of  the  stable- 
yard,  and  there  is  nothing  like  it 
for  destroying  Nettles,  root  and 
branch  ;  but  in  autumn  the  same 
thing  will  be  sprinkled  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  Asparagus  beds  as  a 
stimulant,  and  a  great  deal  of 
good  it  does  them. 

In  some  form  or  another  salt  is 
often  welcome  in  the  kitchen  gar- 
den. Naturally  so.  A  large  num- 
ber of  our  most  useful  vegetables 
are  found  growing  in  a  wild  state 
close  to  the  sea.  Such  plants 
might  be  expected  to  like  what  we 
may  call  sea-coast  foods,  whether 
they  are  ofiered  in  the  shape  of 
refiise  from  the  herring  fishery,  of 
sea-weeds,  or  of  sea-sand  with 
whatever  virtue  may  be  in  it.  With 
plants  whose  origin  is  clearly 
marine,  there  is  the  same  satis- 
faction in  giving  them  a  taste  of 
their  native  element  as  there  is  in 
giving  a  fresh  green  turf  to  a  cap- 
tive thrush  or  tufts  of  Groundsel 
to  a  goldfinch.  Response  is  made 
in  the  same  way  to  benefits  be- 
stowed. Plants  that  are  made 
happy  with  food  they  like  have  a 
very  practical  way  of  envincing 
gratitude,  and  do  so  in  a  manner 
that  human  beings  might  well 
copy. 

Gardeners  have  forgotten  it,  per- 
haps, but  wild-flower-lovers  will 
easily  recall  the  number  of  plants 
now  cultivated  as  vegetables  that 
may  be  met  with  in  any  summer 
ramble  on  the  sea-coast.  Salt 
marshes  are  the  natural  home  of 
Asparagus  ;  Celerv  (Apium  graveo- 
lens)  is  not  uncommon  in  moist 
and  sandy  places  by  the  sea-shore; 
Fennel  (Foeniculum  vulgare)  is  a 
native  of  our  chalky  cliffs  ;  and 
Samphire,  at  one  time  such  a 
popular  pickle,  inhabits  rocks  just 
above  the  reach  of  waves;.  The  Sea- 
beet  CReta  maritima  is  said  to  be 
the  origin  of  our  cultivated  Beet, 
and  is  easily  recognised  by  its  re- 
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semblance  to  the  vegetable  So  com- 
mon in  our  gardens.     The  root- 

leaves  of  the  wild  Heel  when  boiled 
are  nearly  as  good  as  Spinach.  A 
kind  of  wild  Carrot  (Danes  mari- 
timus)  grows  on  the  coast  of 
Cornwall,  and  Crambe  maritima  is 
no  other  than  the  much-prized 
Seakale,  whose  clustering  heads  of 
brilliant  white  llowers  arc  so 
prettY-)  and  whose  leaf-stalks  when 
blanched  make  such  capita]  eating. 
All  these  plants  may  be  found  on 
an  August  nimble  by  the  sea,  but 
it  is  in  June  we  had  better  look 
for  the  wild  Sea-cabbage  (Brassica 
oleracca).  When  found,  please 
make  a  note  of  this,  for  it  is  the 
reputed  parent  of  the  entire  Cab- 
bage family,  such  as  Broccoli, 
Ca'ulillower,  Brusssels  Sprouts,  etc. 
A  tine  thing  the  cabbage  !  Our  old 
botanists  considered  it  to  be  a 
cure  for  nearly  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to,  and  the  Ancient 
Greeks  were  much  of  the  same 
opinion. 

Sea-sand  indoors  is  delightful 
when  arranging  cut  flowers  for  the 
table  or  dwelling  rooms.  It  should 
be  just  moist  enough  to  support 
the  stems  securely,  and  is  much 
plea-santer  to  use  than  wire  holders 
because  it  is  so  hygienic  and  pre- 
servative. Last  Christmas  a  dozen 
or  so  of  Tulips  sent  from  the 
florist  with  the  bulbs  attached 
were  placed  in  a  bowl  tilled  with 
fresh  sea-sand  ;  they  remained  in 
perfection  for  many  weeks.  Identi- 
cally the  same  Tulips  put  in  cither 
wet  moss  or  damp  earth  faded  off 
in  half  the  time.  Children  in 
"  Poppy-land  "  playing  on  the 
sands  often  amuse  themselves  by 
making  little  gardens  in  it. 


Rc-Potting  Cyclamen. 

The  ideal  soil  to  use  for  the  pur- 
pose is  two  parts  loam,  one  part 
peat,  and  one  part  leaf-mould, 
thoroughly  mixed  with  some  sand. 
Before  taking  the  conn  out  of  the 
pot  scrape  enough  soil  away  from 
it  to  expose  the  whole  of  corm 
without  disturbing  any  of  the 
roots  ;  then  by  knocking  the  rim 
of  the  pot  on  the  end  of  the  pot- 
ting-bench  the  roots,  with  the  rest 
of  the  soil  adhering,  will  come  out 
intact.  Remove  the  drainage  from 
the  bottom  and  a  good  part  of  the 
rest  of  the  soil,  leaving  a  ball 
round  the  roots.  Before  putting 
it  back  into  the  same,  or  perhaps 
a  larger  pot,  see  that  a  good 
drainage  is  put  in  ;  then  fill  in  the 
soil  so  as  to  have  the  top  of  the 
corm  level  with  the  top  of  the  pot 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil  high 
enough  to  cover  half  of  the  corm  ; 
press  the  soil  (irmly  down  and  give 
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a  good  watering.  Afterwards  at- 
tend to  the  watering  regularly  ; 
never  giving  any  without  it  is  re- 
quired, \et  never  allowing  it  to 
become  perfectly  dry.  The  experi- 
enced may  tell  whether  a  pot-plant 
requires  water  bv  the  weight.  By 
lifting  two  pots  of  the  same  size 
Idled  with  the  same  kind  of  soil, 
but  one  damp  and  the  other  dry, 
a  marked  difference  will  be  found 
in  their  weight.  This  is  handy 
to  know,  for  very  often  the  sur- 
face at  the  top  appears  dry,  while 
in  reality  the  roots  have  sufficient 
moisture. 

When  the  plants  are  coming  into 
flower  giVe  liquid  manure,  weak, 
once  a  week,  say  half  an  ounce  of 
guano  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Never 
allow  vour  plants  to  seed,  but  cut 
off  the  blooms  with  a  sharp  knife 
or  a  pair  of  scissors,  as  the  blooms 
fade.  When  ,  the  period  of  rest  ap- 
proaches leave  off  giving  the  man- 
ure water,  and  ,  gradually  lessen 
the  amount  of  pure  water,  but 
don't  allow  the  roots,  even  during 
the  period  of  rest,  to  become  per- 
fectlv  drv.  These  plants  are  readily 
raised  from  seed,  which  should  be 
sown  in  pans  or  boxes  filled  with 
a  mixture  of  leaf  mould,  peat,  and 
sand.  Sow  the  seed  thinly  and 
cover  half  an  inch  with  some  fine 
soil.  Keep  the  surface  damp.  A 
covering  of  light  moss  and  a  pane 
of  window  glass  being  helpful  to 
do  this.  The  seed  often  germin- 
ates very  unevenly,  and  when  up 
are  of  slow  growth.  Keep  them  in 
the  pan  in  which  they  are  raised 
for  a  year  or  r8  months,  and  then 
pot  them  up  singly  into  5-inch 
pots,  and  treat  in  a  similar  man- 
ner to  established  plants. 


A.  F.  TELFER. 

Produce  and  General 

House  and  Land  Agent. 

ALFRED  CHAMBERS,  CURRIE  ST. 
(Next  Bank  of  Adelaide.). 


K.  BECHTEL, 

SADDLER,  TRUSS  &  BANDAGE 
MAKER. 
59  O'Connell  Street, 
NORTH  ADELAIDE... 

Patent    Attachable    and  Detachable 
Buggy,  Spring  Cart,  Yankee,  and  Cab 
Saddles. 

Trusses,  Bandages,  Kneecaps,  Leather 
Jackets.  Shoulder  Straps,  etc..  Made 
to  Order,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth.      Fit  Guaranteed. 

LADY  IN  ATTENDANCE. 
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Flowers  by  Artificial  Light. 

In  arranging  ilowers  for  evening 
use,  the  first  consideration  should 
be  their  capabilities  for  lighting  up 
well.  This  is  a  subject  which  well 
repays  careful  study,  for  d'iferent 
colours  change  by  right  so  much, 
some  losing  all  their  brilliancy  and 
failing  to  harmonise  with  their 
surroundings,  others  deepening  in 
intensity.  Much  disappointment 
may  be  avoided  if  these  different 
effects  are  carefully  noted  before- 
hand. 

—  The  Colours.  — 
As  a  general  rule,  blues  should 
be  avoided,  for  although  some 
charming  schemes  may  be  worked 
out  with  Cornllowers,  pale  blue 
Delphiniums  (these  make  a  delight- 
ful decoration,  using  the  small  side 
shoots  only),  Plumbago,  etc.,  by 
daylight,  they  should  be  kept  in 
this  category  only  and  left  alone 
for  evening  purposes.  Mauve  is 
also  an  unsatisfactory  colour  on 
the  whole,  but  some  mauve 
Ilowers  which  have  a  decided  tinge 
of  pink  light  up  well,  among  others 
certain  Sweet  Peas,  such  as  Ad- 
miration, I/ady  Grisel  Hamilton 
and  the  darker  Emilv  Eckford. 

All  shades  of  yellow  and  orange 
are  good  for  evening  decorations. 
Nasturtiums,  varying  in  shade  from 
palest  lemon  to  the  deepest  orange, 
form  a  charming  combination  with 
a  judicious  mixture  of  Montbretias 
to  give  the  necessary  height,  and 
Iceland  Poppies  in  varying  shades 
can  hardly  be  improved  upon.  Daf- 
fodils and  Narcissi  of  all  sorts  are 
always  effective,  either  arranged 
simply  with  their  own  leaves  in 
small  vases  or  combined  with 
brown  Berberis  in  a  centre  bowl. 
The  little  early  Due  van  Thol 
Tulips  (yellow  and  white)  are  very 
dainty,  and  associate  well  with 
Mimosa.  Yellows  often  improve 
by  artificial  light,  some  which  are 
rather  a  "  sour  "  colour  by  day- 
light lighting  up  well.  Reds  and 
picks  are  always  effective,  though 
here  again  careful  selection  may  be 
made.  Among  roses,  for  instance, 
pink  Maman  Cochet  deepens  rather 
than  loses  in  colour  by  artificial 
light,  surpassing  in  this  respect 
Mrs.  John  I.aing.  Liberty  is  an 
ideal  Rose  for  decoration,  not  less 
for  its  beautiful  colour  than  fur  the 
elegance  of  its  growth,  If  a  com- 
bination is  preferred,  a  few  pink 
Poses  of  tin'  Dime.  I.ambard  type 
may  be  need  with  it,  and  will  help 
to  lighten  the  effect.  Mmc.  Ahel 
Chaienay  is  a  great  favourite  of 

Dline  for  decorations,  and  so  is 
BeUt  Sic], m  i  lit  Dorothy  Per- 
kins lights  up  well,  and  shows  to 
even  better  advantage  with  a  few 
tOUChet    of     the     White  Rambler. 


Another  satisfactory  Rose  is  the 
new  single  Irish  Elegance,  whose 
golden  and  coppery  tints  will 
show  up  admirably  and  needs  no 
foliage  beyond  its  own.  Many  of 
the  better-known  single  Roses  who 
give  excellent  results,  such  as 
Paul's  Carmine  Pillar,  Mrs.  0.  G. 
Urpen,  Rosa  macrantha,  etc. 

Returning  to  other  Ilowers,  long- 
stemmed  Carnations  in  many  love- 
ly shades  of  rose  and  pink  make 
beautiful  decorations.  Single  pink 
Peonies  would  be  most  effective 
for  a  bold  display  on  a  large  table, 
and  among  Sweet  Peas,  Lovely, 
Prima  Donna,  King  Edward  VII., 
Miss  Willmott  and  Coccinea  will  he 
found  to  give  good  results.  .Vhere 
a  mixture  of  colouring  is  not  ob- 
jected to,  an  old  Oriental  bowl 
filled  with  Sweet  Peas  in  varying 
shades  of  colour  makes  a  beautiful 
centrepiece,  a  wire  stand  being 
placed  in  the  bowl  to  assist  in 
mounting  the  blooms  (used  with 
their  own  foliage)  to  advantage, 
in  arranging  ilowers  for  evening, 
besides  considering  the  colouring, 
the  season  and  temperature  should 
also  be  taken  into  account.  Such 
brilliant  flowers  as  Zinnias,  Nas- 
turtiums, Geraniums,  etc.,  seem 
almost  to  radiate  heat  in  hot 
weather,  the  result  being  anything 
but  restful.  An  ideal  dinner  decor- 
ation for  a  hot  summer's  night,  to 
be  used  on  a  small  round  table,- 
would  be  a  silver  basket  of  long- 
stemmed  white  Roses,  such  as 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Innocenta 
Pirola,  Niphetos,  etc.,  trails  of  As- 
paragus Fern  or  Similax  coming 
from  it  in  all  directions  and  trail- 
ing lightly  on  the  cloth.  A  Water 
Lily  bud  with  a  tiny  spray  of  green 
should  float  in  each  finger-bowl  ; 
while  for  an  autumn  evening  a 
gorgeous  colouring  may  be  ob- 
tained with  tinted  sprays  of  Guel- 
der Rose  foliage,  Veitchi  Virginian 
Creeper,  Rose  hips  and  berries  of 
all  kinds,  lightened  by  long  spravs 
of  the  pretty  little  Michaelmas 
Daisy  ericoides,  which  blooms  very 
late  in  some  situations.  Golden 
and  bronze  Chrysnathemums  might 
replace  the  berries  if  preferred. 

While  on  the  subject  of  flowers  by 
artificial  light,  I  should  also  like 
to  add  a  note  of  warning  on  the 
necessity  of  seeing  that  the  candle, 
lamp,  or  electric  light  shades  as- 
sist the  effect  and  do  not  swamp 
the  colours  of  the  flowers  by  being 
too  strong.  In  arranging  flowers 
lightness  and  daintiness  are  the 
chief  things  to  be  aimed  at.  Avoid 
overcrowding  the  blooms,  and  let 
i  he  foliage  used  be  belonging  to  or 
in  keeping  with  the  flowers  it  as- 
sists. The  useful  liftle  Oypsophila 
tiB  '1  *  i  good  service,  that 
md     Grasses    associating  better 


with  many  light  flowers,  such  as 
Sweet  Peas,  Iceland  and  Shirley 
Poppies,  etc.,  than  anything  else  ; 
it  also  goes  well  with'  Carnations 
in  connection  with  spikes  of  their 
own  foliage. 

Roses  are  best  with  their  own 
foliage,  sprays  of  the  lighter  and 
smaller-leaved  varieties  being  used 
with  the  heavier  sorts.  Asparagus 
Ferns  of  various  sorts  combine  well 
with  all  florists'  flowers,  a  kind 
called  scandens  being  useful  and 
prettier  than  the  better-known  A. 
Sprengeri,  though  equally  easy  of 
cultivation.  These  remarks  apply 
more  particularly  to  dinner  tables, 
but  the  combinations  suggested 
may  be  used  equally  well  for  any 
purpose  by  artificial  light. 

I  have  avoided  mentioning  Or- 
chids or  any  of  the  beautiful  hot- 
house flowers  which  might  be 
pressed  into  service,  this  article  be- 
ing intended  more  particularly  for 
those  who  wish  to  make  the  most 
of  the  means  afforded  by  an  ordin- 
ary garden  and  greenhouse.  In  this 
connection  I  hope  they  may  be 
found  useful. — Emfly  E.  Williamson 
in  the  "  Garden." 

 «  

An  Open  Secret. 

What    makes    the    fanner's    smile  so 
bright, 

His  step  so  (inn,  his  heart  so  light  ? 
What  makes  his  fields  so  fair  a  sight  ? 

Why,  POTASH  ! 

What  makes  him  watch  w  ith 'twinkling 

eye 

His  oats  and  barley,  wheat  and  rye, 
While  tin  \  go  climbing  toward  the  sky  V 
It's  POTASH  ! 

What   gives  him  credit  everywhere ; 
Good  books  t .  >  read  ;  good  clothes  to 
wear, 

And  wins  the  sw<.  ^stakes  at  the  fair-  ? 

Why,  POTASH  ! 

What  kaeps  Ins  funds  from  ru truing  l<»\\? 
What  makes  him 'rich  and  goes  to  show 
That  debts  alone  refuse  to  grow  ? 

It's  POTASH  ! 
-N.  P.  -Jones. 


Eggs!  Eqgs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 

White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Black  Orpingtons 
Silver  Wyandottes 

1ft  Egg8  to  each  setting.    Q  Uiiranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.    10/6  per  setting. 
T.  E.  YELLANO, 
S.A.  Pamvnri'  Go -Op.  Union,  Ltd. 
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Lockleys  Nursery. 

The  Lookkya  Nurserj  owned  by  Mi. 
K.  A.  LasBOoek,  whoso  1**11  catalogue 
is  w>  band,  is  favourably  situated  on 
the  Henley  Beach  Road  and  is  within 
easy  distance  of  town  by  tln>  Henlev 
Beach    can  which    pass  at  frequent 

I  intervals  throughout  the  day.  The 
nursery   is   comparatively    a   new  one 

i  but  Sir.  Ivtisscock  has  nevertheless 
worked  up  a  verj  desirable  and  up- 
to-date  stock  in  all  popular  lines.  In 

'  roses  we  find  an  excellent  list  includ- 
ing approved  sorts  of  recent  itrtroduc- 

'  tion.  Mr.  Lassoock  prides  himself  on 
putting  out  only  well  rooted  hardy 
gtuif  which  any  rose  lover  may  feel 
confident  in  planting.  In  (actus 
Dahlias  also  the  collection  is  a  line 
one.  Pot  tubers  and  green  plants  in 
season    are  listed    for   sale    at  very 

I  reasonable  prices.  Carnations  and 
Chrysanthemums  are  largely  grown 
and  we  also  fmd  a  lengthy  well  selec- 
ted list  of  Herbaceous  and  Bedding 
plants.  The  assortment  of  Hardy 
Ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  and  climbers 
is  a  very  desirable  one.  Mr.  Lasscock 
rather  specializes  in  ferns.  In  addition 
to  large  stocks  of  the  better  known 
kinds,  in  connection  with  which  he 
places  on  offer  a  line  of  well  furnished 
live  in  pots  of  ferns  in  variety  at  a 
price  which  should  attract  buyers, 
several  new  varieties  have  been 
imported  which  are  said  to  be  highb- 
desirable  additions  to  the  shadehous>' 
or  fernery.  Select  lists  of  fruit  trees 
and  vines  are  included.  Mr.  Lass- 
cock's  desire  being  to  distribute  only 
what  he  considers  the  very  best,  but 
note  is  made  of  the  fact  that  any 
other  varieties  can  be  supplied  if 
desired.  The  Flower  seed  and  Floral 
business  is  conducted  principally  at 
Mr.  I>assc0ck's  depot  at  Port  Adelaide 
but  Hower  and  vegetable  seedlings  are 
procurable  from  the  nursery.  Wreath-, 
bouquets,  and  floral  work  are  supplied 
and  general  decorative  work  under- 
taken for  public  or  private  functions 
at  the  shortest  notice,  executed  with 

1  despatch  and  charged  for  at  most 
reasonable  rates.  All  country  orders 
receive  the  most  careful  attention, 
special  pains  beinc  taken  with  all 
long  distance    packages  and  prompt 

I  advice  of  despatch  is  always  sent.  For 
the  convenience  of  correspondents  we 

1  mention  that  ?A  Henley  Beach  is  the 
'phone  number  and  Lockleys,  the 
postal  address. 


Soil  for  Hot  Beds. 

For  hot  beds  it  is  advisable  to 
Secure  a  soil  that,  is  not  too  compact . 
rather  a  litrht  loam  with  a  fairly  n-ooil 
amount  of  humus  in  it.  Do  not  at- 
tempt to  make  it  rich  by  the  addition 
of  too  much  stable  manure  for  that 
encourages  fungus  development  under 
hot-betl  conditions.  A  soil  that  has 
produced  you  good  results  in  the 
trarden  is  suitable  and  for  tb 
amateur  will  civr  better  results  than 
an  over  rich  soil.  Rather  than  offer 
the  excuse  of  not  hnvinc  a  suitable 
soil,  use  the  best  soil  you  have,  and 
watch  results. 


Clifton  Nursery. 

'The  well-known  Clifton  Nursery,  a 
abort  two  minutes'  walk  from  the 
Buckingham  Arms  on  the  Walkerville 
ear  line,  ranks  amongst  the  oldest  in 
the  State,  for  we  tind  from  Mr.  W.  J. 
Sunt  li  s  catalogue  now  before  us,  that 
this  present  yeur  is  the  sixtieth  of  its 
existence.  So  extended  an  association 
with  the,  gardening  interest  of  thu 
State  has  naturally  resulted  in  the 
acquisition  ami  maintenance  of  a  very 
extensive  ami  varied  stock.  Green- 
house and  sharehouse  plants  have  al 
ways  been  somewhat  of  a  special 
feature  at  these  nurseries  and  tho 
gardener,  amateur  or  professional,  win1 
find  full  provision  made  for  his  re- 
quirements in  this  line.  Mr.  Smith 
catalogues  a  very  large  assortment  of 
Hardy  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Climbers  at  usual  rates  with  liberal 
discount  for  large  plantings.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
every  effort  is  made  to  secure  delivery 
in  the  best  possible  condition.  The 
collection  of  ferns  is  very  extensive, 
the  Adiantums  alone  making  a  lengtihy 
list.  Gardeners  do  not  need  to  be 
reminded  of  tbe  beauty  and  variety  of 
the  Clifton  exhibits  in  the  Pelargonium 
section  at  our  Adelaide  shows.  They 
have  always  been  a  strong  line  at 
these  nurseries  and  we  find  them  listed 
in  great  variety.  Regal,  Decorative, 
Fancy,  Show,  Zonale,  Ive-leaf,  and 
Hi-coloured  being  included.  Prices  in 
all  cases  are  attractive  and  we  might 
add  that  any  collection  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Smith  would  give  satisfaction  and 
be  a  most  pleasing  feature  in  open 
garden  or  under  glass.  This  is  to  be 
a  Carnation  year  for  has  it  not  been 
chosen1  as  the  Coronation  flower. 
Loyal  gardeners  will  find  a  very  wide 
selection  to  choose  from.  Other  lines 
of  which  mention  should  be  made  are 
Cyclamen  in  groat  variety,  which  Mr. 
Smith  grows  largely  and  very  success- 
fully. Cinerarias  of  which  he  has  a 
large  stock.  ■Fuscbias  in  many  forms. 
Gorgeous  Begonias  ,and  the  less  bril- 
liant buti  equally  beautiful  Primulas. 
In  Roses  Mr.  Smith  places  before  the 
public  a  list  which  should  meet  the 
requirements  of  even  the  most  exact 
ing  rose  grower.  In  fruit  trees  wo 
(ind  a  liberal  assortment  at  standard 
prices,  including  export  and  approved 
varieties  in  apples  and  pears.  Intend- 
ing planters  of  peaches,  nectarines, 
apricots,  plums,  cherries,  figs,  etc.,  are 
well  catered  for.  All  the  best  Oranges 
are  listed  including  Washington  Navel, 
Golden  Nugget,  and  Golden  Buckeye 
Navel,  etc.  A  full  line  of  other  citrus 
trees,  grape  vines  and  miscellaneous 
fruits  is  also  stocked.  Cut  flowers 
can  always  be  supplied  at  short  notice 
also  any  form  of  floral  work  to  order. 
Catalogues  are  posted  on  receipt  of 
request  by  letter  or  by  'phone.  372 
(  .-ntral. 


Hollyhocks. 

The  hollyhock  is  one  ol  the 
grandest  and  showiest  ol  hardy 
plants,  but  ni  this  country  it  is 
one  of  the  most  neglected.  When 
well  grown  it  is  unrivalled  as  a 
tall,  stately  plant  for  late  summer 
and  autumn  blooming.  Years  ago 
hollyhocks  were  largely  grown, 
both  in  single  blooms  and  in  long 
spikes,  and  they  rivalled  in  attrac- 
tion the  dahlia  and  the  chrysan- 
themum ;  nowadays  they  are  but 
seldom  seen.  One  reason  of  the 
decadence  of  the  hollyhock  is  that 
the  plants  are  subject  to  a  rust 
which  soon  spreads,  and  if  not 
arrested  will  kill  them,  but  this 
fungus  trouble,  if  taken  in  time, 
can  be  checked  by  applying  to  the 
plants,  by  means  of  a  syringe,  a 
very  weak  solution  of  Condy's 
fluid,  sav,  half-pint  to  one  gallon 
of  water.  A  rather  poor  soil  is 
better  than  a  very  rich  one  for 
this  plant,  but  abundant  moisture 
should  be  given  in  the  summer  ;  in 
tbe  winter  the  plants  sometimes 
suffer  from  excess  of  wet  ;  there- 
fore the  ground  should  be  well 
drained  and  trenched.  When  the 
llower  spikes  appear,  a  liberal 
mulching  with  manure  should  be 
given,  and,  in  addition  to  water- 
ings, liquid  manure  should  also  be 
given.  At  one  time  double  holly- 
hocks were  all  the  fashion,  but  the 
single-Ilowering  kinds  have  proved 
the  more  useful  for  the  garden,  al- 
though not  for  exhibition.  Nearly 
all  colours  are  found  in  these 
plants.  They  are  easily  raised 
from  seed,  also  by  division,*  by 
eyes  and  by  cuttings.  The  plants 
should  have  plenty  of  room,  say, 
three  feet  apart,  and  as  most  of 
them  are  tall-growing,  should  be 
placed  in  the  back  row  of  tbe 
shrubbery. 


The  value  of  stable  manure  is  de- 
batable and  no  arbitrary  figure  can 
be  placed  on  it.  Chemists  will  figure 
out  formulas  and  set  values  on  the 
nitrogen  content,  etc.,  etc.,  but  often 
neglect  to  tell  us  that  the  most  val- 
uable function  of  stable  manure  is 
entirely  aside  from  its  mineral  con- 
tent, i.e.,  its  humus  content  and  its 
action  as  an  indirect  fertilizer  ;  fur- 
ther (he  mechanical  effect,  if  such  a 
term  is  allowable,  on  heavy  soils  is 
often  of  greater  value  than  its  mineral 
content. 
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The  Clematis. 

The  genus  clematis  is  scattered 
nearly  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  beautiful  Clematis  in- 
divisa  lobata  comes  from  New 
Zealand  ;  the  lovely  montana  from 
the  Himalayas  ;  montana  rubens 
from  the  mountains  in  Eastern 
Tibet  ;  coccinea  from  Texas  ;  lanu- 
ginosa from  China  ;  brachiata  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  patens 
from  Japan  ;  flammula  from 
France  ;  while  Clematis  aristata  is 
common  in  many  parts  of  Austra- 
lia ;  and  the  Traveller's  Joy  (C. 
vitalba)  is  well  known  in  England. 
Tasmania  furnishes  the  gentian-like 
clematis.  C.  odorata  is  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies  ;  but  the  most 
gorgeous  of  the  family  have  been 
the  production  of  clever  hybridists 
in  England  and  France.  Clematises 
are  now  entitled  to  be  called  flor- 
ists' flowers,  writes  the  "  Austra- 
lasian." They  are  a  host  in  them- 
selves, and  almost  all  are  pretty. 

Clambering  over  the  tea-tree  or 
other  native  vegetation,  in  many 
parts  of  Australia,  we  find  the  na- 
tive supple-jack  (C.  aristata)  and  a 
variety  of  it  named  blanda,  almost 
everywhere  ;  while  the  "  native  vir- 
gin's bower,"  or  "  old  man's 
beard  "  (C.  micro phylla)  is  still 
more    common  ;  its  misty,  fluffy, 
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seed-pods  giving  almost  a  weird 
effect  in  the  bush  during  the 
autumn  and  winter.  Years  ago 
these  plants  were  common  on  the 
coast  of  the  Morington  Peninsula, 
but  ruthless  hands  and  thought- 
less persons  have  caused  it  to  be 
scarce  in  the  more-frequented 
localities. 

The  clematis  is  a  useful  climbing 
plant.  It  may  be  used  in  many 
ways.  For  decorating  the  veran- 
dah, covering  a  fence,  the  stump  of 
a  tree,  for  massing  in  flower-beds, 
for  pot  culture,  and  trained  on 
wires,  some  of  the  kinds  are  emin- 
ently suitable.  All  the  species  are 
thoroughly  hardy,  but  some  of 
them  require  a  little  more  atten- 
tion than  many  other  climbing 
plants,  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
cause  of  their  not  being  more  com- 
monly planted. 

They  are  not  particular  as  to 
soil.  A  deep  rich  soil,  with  plenty 
of  rotten  vegetable  manure  mixed 
with  it,  suits  them  well,  and  when 
the  plants  are  well  established  they 
should  receive  an  annual  top-dress- 
ing of  well-decayed  manure.  They 
are  fond  of  lime,  and,  if  this  be  ab- 
sent from  the  soil  a  little  should 
be  added.  Lack  of  moisture  at 
the  roots  is  a  common  cause  of  the 
plants  not  flourishing.  Situation 
is  not  of  very  great  importance, 
but  it  has  been  observed  that  they 
generally  do  better  in  a  southern 
or  eastern  aspect.  With  good,  rich 
soil,  plenty  of  moisture,  and  free 
drainage,  they  will  grow  almost 
anywhere.  The  clematis  has  but 
few  insect  pests  to  contend  with, 
but  slugs  are  fond  of  members  of 
the  family. 

Improper  pruning,  or  no  pruning 
at  all,  are  probably  the  chief 
causes  why  these  beautiful  climbers 
are  not  the  success,  they  should  be. 
Some  kinds  need  close  annual  prun- 
ing, as  the  flowers  are  produced 
upon  the  current  year's  growth. 
Such  kinds  are  Jackmanni  and  its 
varieties,  Star  of  India,  rubella, 
magnifica,  llammula,  and  some 
others.  Albert  Victor,  lanuginosa, 
Gem,  Lady  Caroline  Neville,  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  and  a  few  others 
blossom  from  wood  matured  the 
previous  year  :  consequently  no 
pruning  must  be  done  in  spring. 
Some  of  the  finest  varieties  reqjuire 
no  pruning  whatever,  except  the 
removal  of  straggling  shoots. 
Amongst  these  are  John  Gould 
Veitch,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Sir 
Ganet  Wolseley,  Standishi,  and 
Lady  Londesborough. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  eut- 
tings,  grafting,  layering,  eves  from 
the  roots,  and  also  from  seed. 
Some  kinds  seed  freely,  but  the 
stock    raised  cannot   be  depcuded 


upon,  and  unless  new  varieties  are 
wanted,  this  method  of  increase  is 
not  recommended.  Layering  may 
be  done  in  the  spring  or  autumn. 
Cuttings  of  the  old  wood  of  some 
of  the  kinds  will  strike  root  if  put 
in  in  the  autumn,  but  young 
shoots  planted  in  sand  under  a  bell- 
glass  in  the  spring  root  more  free- 
ly. Bits  of  roots  with  eyes  at- 
tached will  emit  roots  if  placed  in 
a  gentle  bottom  heat.  Grafting  is 
usuallv  performed  in  the  spring, 
but  where  glass  and  other  appli- 
ances are  available  the  work  may 
be  done  at  any  time.  Clematis 
seed  should  be  sown  soon  after  it 
is  gathered,  in  a  rich,  sandy  soil, 
covering  it  very  slightly,  and,  if 
placed  in  a  little  heat,  it  will  soon 
germinate,  and  the  young  plants 
will  flower  during  the  second  year. 

Victorian  nurserymen  of  to-day 
keep  in  stock  very  few  kinds  of 
these  beautiful  climbers  ;  only  a 
few  firms  trouble  to  catalogue 
them  even,  >  but  some  years  ago 
they  were  very  popular,  and  a 
score  or  so  varieties  were  obtain- 
able. Ballarat  was  their  head- 
quarters, and  nurserymen  of  that 
city  grew  large  numbers,  supply- 
ing metropolitan  nurseries  with 
plants  of  many  of  the  finest  kinds, 
but  both  supply  and  demand  have 
unfortunately  fallen  off.  As  a  proof 
of  the  popularity-  of  the  clematis 
in  England,  we  find  that  some 
catalogues  enumerate  and  describe 
nearly  a  hundred  different  kinds, 
and  these;  are  classified  into  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn  bloomers. 

A  dozen  of  the  best  and  most 
distinct  kinds  are  : — Jackmanni. 
rich  purple;  Fair  Rosamond,  bluish 
white,  red  bar;  Stella,  light,  violet, 
plum  bars  ;  Star  of  India,  plum 
purple,  red  bars  ;  John  Gould 
Veitch,  lavender,  double  ;  Lucie 
Lemoine,  double,  white  ;  Princess  of 
Wales,  French  white,  edged  blue  ; 
Miss  Bateman,  white,  chocolate 
anthers  ;  Jeane  d'Arc,  greyish 
white  ;  Gem,  deep  lavender  ;  Mon- 
tana, a  white  species  ;  and  the  old 
fragrant  Flammulla,  a  species  with 
small  white  flowets. 

There  are  many  newer  kinds  of 
clematises  which  should  be  worth 
introducing  ;  amongst  many  others 
C.  montana  rubens  is  pronounced 
to  be  the  most  strikingly  beauti- 
ful, omitting  the  garden  forms,  of 
all  known  clematis.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  mountains  of  western 
Hupeh.  Its  (lowers  are  each  ?in. 
to  3in.  across,  bright  rosy-red, 
borne  in  clusters  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  on  the  old  wood.  It 
blooms  in  a  small  state,  and  the 
colour,  unique  in  the  genus,  com- 
pels attraction  by  its  brilliancy. 
It  is  very  lloriferous. 
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Orchard  Drainage. 

I        (Continued  from  May  issue}. 

I      Having  decided  upon  the  material  >,! 

which  the  >lrain  is  to  be  constructed, 
I  and   given  duo  consideration   to  the 
<  various    properties    of    the    soil,  the 
\  most  important   thing  is  to  decide  in 
I  what  direction  it  should  be  laid.  Ex- 
perience has    shown  that   this  should 
always  be  along  the  steepest   lino  of 
descent,  tliis  being  the  onlj  direction 
in  which  a  drain  has  no  useless  side. 
A  drain  laid  in  such  a  direction  is  the 
only  one  in  which  the  pipes  or  other 
material  used  are  at  a  relatively  lower 
level  than   the  land  on  both  sides  of 
I    it.     If  laid  across  the  side  of  a  bill, 
:i    drain  practically    collects    all  the 
,'    water  from  the  top  side,   the  bottom 
|   side  only  drawing  the  moisture  from 
I   a  few  yards  of  land,  according  to  the 
steepness  of  the  slope  and  the  depth 
at  which  the  pipes  are  laid.     The  dis- 
tance apart  at  which  drains  should  be 
laid  must  be  determined  by  the  water 
holding   capacity    of    the   subsoil  and 
the  disposition  of  the  earth  particles. 
I    A  cubic    foot  of    compact  clay  when 
saturated  will  hold  a  greater  quantity 
of  water  than  would  a  cubic  foot  cf 
coarse  sand.     Hence  the  greater  ne- 
cessity for  draining  a  heavy  clay  thai 
a  somewhat  open  sand.     Hut  while  i 
man  must  be  guided  by  the  possibili- 
ties  of  the  place  as  to  the  distance 
apart  of  the  drains,  it   is  as  well  to 
mention  one  point    which   is  essential 
to   the  success  <>f  such  drains  as  he 
may  put  in.     Pipes  should  be  laid  at 
a    good  even    grade    throughout  the 
distance  of  the  drain.     If  laid  uneven 
ly.  hollows  are  formed  in  which  the 
water    settles,   which     in  dry  season- 
retain  a  certain  amount   of  moisture 
after    the  rest    of  the    drain  is  dry. 


These  damp  places  encourage  a  tree 
to  send  its  roots  down  into  and 
around  the  pipe,  thus  causing  an 
obstruction  which  may  ultimatelv 
choke  the  pipi  .  A  common  error  with 
beginners  is  the  inordinate  size  of  the 
pipe  or  mass  of  material  used  in  dram 

construction.  A  Jin.  agricultural  pipe, 
if  laid  to  an  even  grade,  is  sufficient 
for  all  practical  purposes  for  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  ten  chains,  where 
there  is  a  fall  of  one  in  fifty.  Beyond 
this  distance  it  may  be  well  to  increase 
ilic  size  of  the  pipe  to,  say,  one  of 
three-inch  bore.  Ample  provision 
should,  however,  be  made  for  carry- 
ing water  away  by  using  pipes  of 
sufficient  calibre  :  it  being  a  well- 
known  fact  that'  a  pipe  will  discharge 
more  water  when  running  about -l-5ths 
full  than  when  Idled  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  Another  idea  current  with 
many  is  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
pipes  to  l>e  porous.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  quantity  of  water  that,  finds 
its  way  into  a  pipe  through  the  pores 
is  almost  infinitesimal  when  compared 
with  that  which  gains  admission 
between  the  joints  of  pipes  laid  closely 
together,  at  say,  1:20th  of  an  ini'i 
from  one  another-,  which  is  about  as 
close  as  it  js  possible  to  lay  them 
under  ordinary  conditions. 

—  Effects  of  Drainage.  — 
Apart  from  the  actual  carry iug-off 
of  the  surplus  water  in  the  soil, 
drainage  exerts  other  beneficial  effects. 
Chief  amongst  these  are  the  aeration 
of  the.  soil,  the  promotion  of  bacterial 
growth,  and  the  likelihood  of  earlier 
crop-.  W  hen  rain  falls  upon  land  that 
has  been  thoroughly  drained,  it  carries 
with  it  some  of  the  carbonic-acid  gas 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  is  taken  with 
t  lie  water  as  it  percolates  through  the 
particles  of  earth  down  to  the  conduit 
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which  carries  it  away.  This  has  th* 
effect  of  keeping  the  soil  open,  and 
preventing  it  from  the  caking  which 
would  occur  in  a  clay  soil.  Without 
underground  drains  the  water  would 
simply  soak  down  until  it  came  upon 
a  hard  stratum  of  rock  or  other  sub- 
stance, when  it  would  rise  again, 
waterlogging  the  soil,  and  making  it 
sour.  Instead  of  this  occurring:,  the 
nitrogen  bacteria  in  the  sod  are  pro- 
tected and  encouraged  to  grow  by  the 
warmth  and  aeration  of  the  soil. 
Proper  draining  also  eliminates 
organic  acids,  which,  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  soil,  would  be  injurious 
to  vegetation,  and  would  also  have 
a  pernicious  effect  upon  the  bacteria. 
Not  only  is  bad  drainage  responsible 
for  fruit-trees  dying  out  much  earlier 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  done, 
but  it  also  has  a  detrimental  effect 
upon  the  production  of  the  tree,  caus- 
ing it  to  bear  considerably  less  fruit, 
and  fruit  of  poorer  quality.  In  badly- 
drained  positions  fruit-trees  soon  be- 
come stunted,  and  die  out  from  cold 
feet,  caused  by  the  stagnant  water- 
below,  and  by  the  soil  being  colder  in 
winter  ,and  more  parched,  in  summer. 
It  must  be  remembered  that,  with  a 
super-saturated  soil,  having  an  im- 
pervious subsoil,  the  surface  water  can 
only  be  got  rid  of  by  evaporation,  a 
process  which  tends  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature of  the  soil,  thus  retarding  tin 
early  spring  growth.  It  is  estimated 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  ten  degrees 
Fahrenheit  between  a  water-logged  and 
a  thoroughly-drained  soil,  a  matter 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  an 
orchardist  who  aims  at  producing 
early  fruits.— By  "  Penang  "  in  "  Tha 
Australasian." 


The  shedding  of  the  leaves  of  decidu 
ous  trees  reminds  the  gardener  that 
•  all  plants  other  than  annuals  have  a 
more  or  less  marked  period  of  rest, 
which  under  ordinary  conditions  pre- 
cedes the  blooming  and  grow  ing  sea- 
son. The  resting  period  of  shrubs 
and  trees  is  usually  during  the  winter 
and  the  bloom  appears  in  the  sprin.r 
new  growth  following  the  bloom.  This 
is  not  invariably  so  for  some  trees 
bloom  on  the  current  season's  wood 
and  in  such  cases  growth  must  of 
course  hake  place  first.  This  is  so 
with  the  orange  which  is  evergreen, 
with  the  persimmon  and  (he  vine 
which  are  deciduous  and  with  most 
roses. 
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The  Passing  of  the  Bitter 
Pit— Arsenate  of  Lead  Myth. 

Though  there  has  not  as  yet,  as  far 
as  we  are  aware,  been  any  announce- 
ment made  respecting  the  official 
funeral  of  the  Bitter  Pit— Arsenate  of 
Lead  bogey,  what  will  probably  prove 
to  have  been  the  lirst  step  towards 
ite  decent  interment  took  place 
recently.  The  sad  event  is  recorded 
as  follows  in  "  The  Leader." 

"  A  committee,  comprising  Dr. 
Xorris,  Dr.  Cameron,  Professor  Ewart, 
Mr.  W.  Laidlaw  (biologist  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture)  and  Mr. 
C'armody  (chief  orchard  inspector)  on 
the  10th  ult.  visited  four  orchards  in 
the  country,  situated  at  Burwood, 
Oakleigh  and  Glen  Huntly.  All  the 
apples  examined  were  taken  from  un- 
sprayed  trees,  the  owners  in  each 
instance  having  sworn  affidavits  that 
their  trees  had  not  been  treated  with 
arsenate  of  lead  or  any  other  spray- 
ing mixture.  Each  apple  was  affected 
with  Bitter  Pit,  and  this  was  agreed 
to  by  both  Dr.  Norris  and  Professor 
Ewart,  and  it  was  agreed  that,  the 
test  had  disproved  the  theory  that 
arsenate  of  lead  is  responsible  for  the 
disease.  However,  the  Government 
Agricultural  Chemist,  Mr.  BiankiD 
Scott,  wall  subject  the  fruit  to  a 
searching  laboratory  examinlation;  in 
order  to  prove  that  no  arsenate  of 
lead  is  present  on  or  in  the  apples." 


The  second  step  in  the  disposal  of 
the  corpse  eventuated  when  Mr.  P. 
llankin  Scott,  Government  Analyst, 
and  Mr.  Laidlaw,  Government  micro- 
scopic expert,  after  a  number  of  very 
careful  analyses  in  ,  every  instance 
failed  to  find  any  traces  of  arsenical 
or  lead  compounds,  in  the  apples  sub- 
mitted to  them  by  the  committee  of 

fessor  Ewart  has  something,  and  a 
pretty  big  something,  up  his  sleeve  it 
is  apparent  that  the  "  theory  "  is  a 
dead  as  Julius  Caesar  and  one  is 
left  to  wonder  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
''prima  facia  evidenoe"  which  Mr.  Quinn 
and  his  associates  considered  suffici- 
ently important  to  block  the  Federal- 
State  arrangements.  It  would  cer- 
tainly be  interesting  if  somerbodv 
would  be  kind  enough  to  trot  it  out 
for  public  inspection.  Mistakes,  of 
course,  happen  in  the  best  regulated 
expert  circlets,  indeed  we  believe,  as 
far  as  Mr.  Quinn's  share  of  this  par- 
ticular one  is  concerned,  that  he  was 
drawn  into  it  against  his  better 
judgment,  which  is  rather  a  pity  for 
the  opportunity  was  a  quite  unusually 
good  one  of  collecting  much  kudos. 
Moral — Never  go  back  on  your  better 
judgment. 

After  all  the  promulgation  of  the 
theory,  untenable  as  it  has  proved  to 
he  has  done  more  good  than  harm. 
It  has  aroused  and  crystalized  a  great 
deal  of  interest  on  the  subject  and 
has    fortunately    been    shown    to  be 


without  foundation  before  affecting 
tihis  season's  work  with  the  spray 
pump.  It  has  also,  no  doubt,  started 
scores  of  amateur  theorists  on  perilous 
voyages  of  discovery.  Two  we  know 
of,  one  of  whom  is  banking  on  Sul- 
phate of  Iron,  the  other  on  Chloride 
of  Potash  as  being  the  basis  of  the 
real  and  only  "  cure."  Neither  of 
them  by  the  way  are  theorists,  nor 
are  they  only  now  setting  out  on  their 
respective  voyages,  they  believe,  in 
fact,  that  they  are  nearing  port.  All 
the  same  they  are  not  risking  any 
"  explosions  "  just  yet.  One  other 
rather  unexpected  result  it  has  had 
we  notice,  that  of  drawing  Melbourne 
launch  into  the  field  of  horticultural 
discussion.  Recalling  a  previous  oc- 
casion on  which  trouble  followed  the 
conjunction  of  an  apple  and  a  man 
with  a  woman— i)r.  White,  by  the 
way,  is  of  that  gentler  sex  which 
rocks  the  cradle  and  rules  the  world, 
though  it  is  not  apparently  infallible 
in  the  laboratorv— it  wandered  back 
to  the  dawn  of  creation,  when  it  will 
be  remembered  the  association  of  this 
trio  led1  to  disastrous  and  far  reach- 
inir  results. 

So  much  for  the  past.  What  of  the 
future  ?  The  "Australasian"  we  believe 
voices  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majority 
of  the  fruit  growing:  world  in  urging 
the  Federal  authorities  to  fulfil  the 
agreement  already  made  with  the  dif- 
ferent States  to  carry  out  the  investi- 
gations    arranged    to    commence  on 
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July  1,  and  continues  :— "  There  ap- 
pears  to  lie  onlj  one  course  open. 
The  conference  of  Ministers  for  Viti- 
culture and  the  Fed.ec a  1  Government 
distinctly  agreed  that  no  man  was 
better  qualified  w>  be  entrusted  with 
the  carrying'  out  ol  t in-  in\ est  igntions 
than  Mr.  M 'Alpine,  the  Government 
vegetable    pathologist,    and    all  con. 

'  neoted  with  the  fruit-growing  industr\ 

|  are  of  the  same  mind.  Such  theories 
as  the  one  just  exploded  are  bound  to 
occur   from    time   to   time,   and  if  on 

;  each  occasion  postponements  are  sug- 
gested w>  enable  each  separate  theory 

i  to  be  investigated,  no  progress  can 
be  made  with  the  work.  Particularly 

i  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  it  possible 
to  suggest  causes  or  contributing 
causes  which  neither  can  l>e  investi- 
gated nor  disproved,  and  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  if  considered,  must 
lead  to  further  delays.  The  better 
plan  to  adopt  would  be  to  make  an 
immediate  appointment,  and  refer  such 
theories  to  the .  investigator  of  the 
disorder.  Fortunately,  no  harm  has 
been  done  by  the  investigation  of  the 
theory  just  advanced  :  it  has  rather 
had  an  opposite  effect,  though  it  went 
dangerously  close  to  retarding  the 
work  for  a  further  period  of  12 
mouths.  It  is.  nevertheless,  gratifying 
to  find  that  one  more  negative  result 
has  been  added  to  the  list  of  sup- 
posed causes,  for  by  the  narrowing 
down  of  these  theories  it  becomes  the 
more  easy  to  arrive  at  conclusions  as 
t«>  the  definite  cause.  The  elimination 
of  negative  causes  can  have  no  other 
effect  than  hastening  the  arrival  of  a 
positive  result.  Fruit  -  growers  all 
over  the  Commonwealth  require  to 
have  a  full  assurance  of  the  com- 
petency of  any  experimentalist  selected 
to  carry  out  the  investigations,  and 
by  adherence  to  the  original  compact 
thm  guarantee  will  be  afforded  them." 

—  An  Interesting  Contribution.  — 

A    very    interesting    and  thoughtful 
contribution  to  the  Bitter  Pit  problem 
I  is  that  puti  forward  by  the  Tasmanian 
fruit  expert,  as  follows  :— 

"  The  suggestion  that  bitter  pit  is 
due  to    spraying   must   be   ignored  as 

.  incorrect,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  It 
is  not  due  to  that  at  all,  but  to 
physiological  causes,    brought  about 

'  by  internal  pressure  in  the,  fruit,  and 
an  accumulation  of  water  causing  a 
rupture  of  the  cellular  tissue.  This 
allows  a  certain  amount  of  atmos- 
pheric oxygen,  which,  in  c>  function 
with  enzymes,  or  ferments,  produces  a 
dark  -  colored    oxy  -  compound.  This 

,  actinm  prevents  the  development  of  the 
Oells  in  the  near  vicinity,  and  little 

'  Colonies  of  the  cells  in  the  apple  die. 
leaving  what  is  known  as  "hitter 
pit,"    but  really  a  brown  spot. 

"  It   has  been    suggested    that  the 
trouble  is  due  to  a   parasitic  fungus, 
but   repeater!  and  thorough  investiga- 
tions by  experts   have  disclosed  that 
insects,    fungi,  and    bacteria  are  not 
'  associated     with     the  disease.  This 
has  been  proved   in  several  instances, 
/  particularly   in    the    Transvaal,  where 
1   the  Government   instructed   the  plant 
I  pathologist  to  investigate  the  matter. 


Other  investigators  have  failed  to  find 
an\ thing  in  the  way  of  fungus  or 
bacteria!  trouble.     The  report  ot  the 

loney  Botanical  t'lub  (I  .S.A.I.  issued 
in  September,  1909,  stated  that  while 
the  •fruit  spot."  or  'brown  spot,' 
which  appears  on  the  skin  of  the 
apple,  is  produced  by  a  fungus,  in- 
vestigators have  failed  to  get  any 
sign  of  fungus  dining  their  investiga- 
tions into  bitter  pit,  and  have  come 
To  the  conclusion  that  it  is  due  to 
physiological  causes. 

"  What  supports  the  conclusion  that 
the  trouble  is  due  to  physiological 
causes  is  that  it  is  found,  where 
proper  precautions  are  taken,  that 
bitter  pit  is  subjugated.  The  necessary 
precautions  consist  of  beginning  early 
with  the  tree  after  planting,  and 
causing  it  to  receive  equally  in  all 
parts  the  provision  in  the  soil  for  its 
upkeep  ;  in  other  words,  a  proper  and 
even  distribution  of  plant  food.  A 
fair  knowledge  of  the  component  parts 
of  the  soil  will  enable  the  cultivator 
to  avoid  overfeeding.  With  precau- 
tions there  is  no  reason  why  the 
lavages  of  bitter  pit  should  not  be 
largely  reduced,  and  it  is  done.  As 
the  young  tree  comes  more  fully  into 
fruit,  the  pit  disappears,  which  is  the 
soundest  proof  we  have  that  the 
trouble  is  not  due  to  bacteria  or 
fungi,  but  to  over-pressure.  Often 
good  rains  in  February,  after  a  dry 
January,  increase  the  liability  of  fruit 
to  become  pitted.  On  the  other  hand, 
you  may  get  a  consistently  moist 
season,  when  no  stoppage  of  growth 
takes  place,  and  there  is  freedom  from 
bitter  pit,  especially  where  the  trees 
are  well  cropped,  whereby  the  food 
received  from  the  roots  is  all  used  up. 
I  have  been  investigating  this  subject 
\  ery  thoroughly  for  the  last  five  years 
in  various  parts  of  the  State,  and 
have  had  it  in  mind  for  the  last  15 
years. 

"  The  experiments  we  have  been 
carrying  out  in  the  different  fruit 
districts  go  to  prove  that  where  the 
tree  is  subject  to  a   treatment  that 


will  conduce  to  the  even  distribution 
of  Leaves,  and  consequently  of 
strength,  the  bitter  pit  gradually  dies 
out,  even  among  trees,  young  or 
otherwise,  that  have  never  been 
sprayed.  Want  of  systematic  pruning 
on  rational  lines  increases  the  liability 
to  bitter  pit  very  greatly.  In  orchards 
where  Lam  giving  lessons  1  am  bring- 
ing about  a  system  that  will  alter 
the  nature  of  the  trees  in  this  respect 
altogether.  We  are  not  cutting  so 
much  off  as  formerly,  but  only  sulli- 
cient  to  cause  a  healthy  wood  growth 
during  the  coming  season,  recognising 
that  we,  must  maintain  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  wood  production  if  we  are 
to  perpetuate  plenty  of  fruit  spurs  on 
the  trees.  In  one  particular  case  I 
have  for  some  time  been  experimenting 
with  the  New  York  Pippin  and  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  which  are  subject  to 
this  trouble.  Out  of  six  trees'  one  of 
each  kind  has  been  cut  in  the  ordin- 
ary vigorous  fashion  with  young  trees, 
and  the  other  five  of  each  variety 
have  just  been  thinned  out.  in  order  to 
secure  sunlight  and  good  ventilation, 
so  that  the  leaders  will  head  back  to 
promote  growth.  The  result  has  been 
that  ' those  trees  are  increasing  in  yield 
of  fruit  very  rapidly  each  year,"  the 
bitter  pit  is  dying  out,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  in  the  course  of  another 
two  years  we  will  have  eliminated  it 
from'  those  trees  altogether,  thus  de- 
monstrating that  the  disease  is  pre- 
ventable." 

 6  

Perfectly  fitting  trusses  and  ban- 
dages are  guaranteed  by  Mr.  K. 
Bechtel,  the  well-known  truss,  bandage 
maker  and  saddler,  of  O'Connell  St., 
North  Adelaide.  The  discomfort  and 
positive  pain,  to  sav  nothing-  of  the 
ill  effects,  of  wearing'  ill-fitting  articles 
of  this  description  must,  be  apparent 
to  all,  and  country  residents  who 
need  anything  in  this  line  will  do  well 
to  communicate  with  Mr.  K.  Bechtel, 
whose  business  has  been  established 
for  many  years. 


T.  B.  BROOKS  -    -  Clarendon. 
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Town  Office  : 

Australasia  Chambers, 
King  Wm.  St.,  Adelaide. 

Vineyards  awA  Cellars  : 

Magi II,  South  Australia. 


The  Dropping  of  Fruit. 

Blooming  time,  the  prelude  to 
fruiting  time,  is  now  at  hand. 
About  it  clusters  two  all-import- 
ant events  for.  the  fruitgrower  :  the 
setting  and  the  dropping  of  fruits. 
Seemingly  the  more  we  cultivate 
and  develop,  fruit-bearing  plants  the 
more  we  must  consider  these  two 
events.  The  blossoms  on  wild 
species  of  our  fruits  nearly  all  set, 
but  under  cultivation  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  many,  many 
blossoms  in  our  orchards1  form 
fruits.  Nor  is  the  reason  far  to 
find.  The  chief  end  of  wild  plants 
is  reproduction — to  produce  seeds — 
but  the  energies  of  cultivated 
plants  are  diverted  to  other  chan- 
nels :  the  production  of  the  juicy 
flesh. 

Before  the  fruitgrower  can  under- 
stand well  the  life  events  that 
cluster  about  sex,  he  must  dis- 
tinguish clearly  between  two  terms, 
pollination  and  fertilisation,  terms 
supposed  bv  many  to  have  practi- 
cally the  same  meaning.  Pollina- 
tion is  'the  dusting  of  the  stigma, 
the  female  organ  of  a  flower,  with 
pollen,  the  male  element.  Fertilisa- 
tion is  the  process  bv  which  the 
male  element  is  combined  with  the 
ovule,  or  female;  element.  Fertilis-' 
ation  can  take  place  only  after  pol- 
lination ;  but  a  flower  may,  of 
course,  be  pollinated  and  yet  fer- 
tilisation not  take  place,  a  fact  al- 
ways to  be  remembered. 

Now  fertilisation  causes  fruits  to 
set  and  to  develop.  Thus,  through 
the  formation  of  young  fruits  we 
may  detect  within  a  few  days  after 
pollination!1  whether  fertilisation  has 
taken  place.  B\it  a  young  fruit 
when  first  formed  has  but  a 
slight  hold  upon  life.  Unfavourable 
influences,  no  matter  how  slight, 
mav  cause  it  to  loose  its  hold,  and 
so  perish. 

Rut  fertilisation  does  not  insure 
the  complete  development  of  fruit. 
Even  after  perfect  fertilisation,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  determined,  much 
of  it  drops  in  every  orchard,  and 
without  regard  as  to  whether  the 
trees  are  light  or  heavy  loads. 

Weather  conditions  have  much  to 
do  with  dropping  of  fruit.  Pro- 
longed cold  saps  the  vitality  of 
young  fruits  and  causes  many  of 
those  of  the  more  tender  varieties 
to  perish  and  let  go  their  hol» 
upon  the  tree.  A  scarcely  less 
prolific  cause  of  dropping  is  rain, 
whether  a  dashing  shower  or  a 
prolonged  drizzle  at  a  low  tempera- 
Hire.  Even  extremely  moist  at- 
mospheric conditions  without  a  fall 
of  rain  weaken  the  chance  of  full 
development  of  fruits  if  such  con- 


ditions prevail  soon  after  fruit  for- 
mation. So,  too,  a  lack  of  light 
causes  fruit  to  drop,  and  thus  we 
may  in  part  explain  the  greater 
number  of  fruits  at  the  tops  of 
trees  '  in  well  pruned,  open- 
centred  trees  and  i.  orchards  not 
thickly  planted.  For  i  «  most  part 
the  fruitgrower  can  regulate  light, 
while  he  can  do  little  with  the 
other  factors  mentioned  as  causing 
dropping. 

The  early  drop,  especially  of  the 
peach,  is  a  phenomenon  of  much 
moment  to  the  fruitgrower.  It  may 
be  explained  as  follows  : — When 
fruits  reach  a  certain  size  the  food 
stored  in  the  tree,  the  previous  year 
is  exhausted.  Now,  if  the  leaves 
of  such  trees  are  not  fully  expand- 
ed, and  if  they  are  not  able  to 
furnish  a  new  supply  of  food,  the 
young  fruits  drop.  The,  early  drop 
is  especially  liable  to  take  place  if 
there  be  one  or  more  of  the  un- 
favorable conditions  mentioned 
previously. 

There  is  also  in  some  fruits  a 
tendency  to  drop  in  late  summer, 
when  the  fruits  have,  nearly  at- 
tained full  size  and  the  seeds  are 
making  great  demands  for  food. 
The  trees  become  exhausted  and 
cast  a  part  of  their  load.  If  at 
this  time  there  be  a  drought,  as  is 
often  the  case,  fruit,  not  infre- 
quently, drops  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. To  some  extent  the  early 
drop  and  late  summer  drop  can  be 
influenced  by  the  grower  by  supply- 
ing the  best  possible  food  and 
moisture  conditions  in  the  orchard. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of 
food,  or  lack  of  food,  as  a  distinct 
cause  of  the  dropping  of  the  or- 
chard crops.  Not  only  does  the 
quantity  of  fertilisers  in  a  soil  in- 
fluence the  dropping  of  fruit,  but 
the  kind  seems  to  have  a  decided 
effect.  Thus,  it  is  claimed,  with  a 
show  of  truth,  that  trees  on  soils 
deficient  in  potash  or  lime  are 
prone  to  lose  a  part  of  their  load. 
It  seems  worth  while,  too,  with 
trees  which  habitually  drop  their 
crop,  to  try  to  direct  the  food  to 
the  fruit-bearing  branches  by  prun- 
ing out  surplus  wood,  cutting  out 
water  sprouts,  and  by  stimulating 
the  growth  of  fruits  the  previous 
season.  All  factors  which  are  con- 
ducive to  the  best  nutrition  of  the 
tree  influence  its  capacity  to  retain 
the  crop. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  of  distinct  ad- 
vantage for  a  tree  to  drop  a  part 
of  its  load  if  it  has  more  fruit  than 
it  can  bring  to  the  best  maturity. 
If  it  does  not  do  so  naturally,  the 
the  fruitgrower  should  take  the 
matter  in  hand  and  thin  the  crop. 
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Nitrate-Making  Bacteria. 

The  effect  upon  the  texture  of  the 
soil  on  the  presence  in  it  of  organic 
matter  —  humus  or  manure  —  is  well 
known,  and  is  put  forward  by  some 
as  being  bbe  most  advantageous  affect 
which  it  is  able  to  produce  on  the 
soil.  Yet  its  value  as  furnishing  a 
supply  of  plant  food  to  the  soil  and 
to  the  props  there  grow  ins  is  not  t" 
be  overlooked,  but  the  fact  that  in 
this  direction  it  is  more  economical 
and  convenient  to  keep  up  the  supplv 
of  plant  food  by  the  use  of  an  arti 
ficial  fertiliser  tends  to  cause  this 
value  of  humus  and  manure  to  be 
underrated. 

—  Nitrification.  — 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  decay 
of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  is  the 
production  of  ammonia  and  its  com- 
pounds. These  compounds,  however, 
are  not  so  easily  ut disable  by  the 
plants  as  the  salts  of  nitric  acid,  and 
the  latter  are  more  readily  available 
than  the  former  under  similar  condi- 
tions. This  change  from  ammonia 
compounds  to  nitric  acid  is  the  pro- 
O  ss  which  is  expressed  by  the  term 
"  nitrification,"  and  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  instructive  of  Nature's 
processes  which  takes  place  on  the 
soil. 

—  Experimental  Work.  — 

It  was  originally  assumed  to  be  a 
purely  chemical  action,  like,  say,  the 
rusting  of  iron,  where  no  bacterial 
activity  is  necessary  in  the  least,  but 
the  combination  of  the  iron  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air  takes  place  in 
entirely  an  inorganic  way.  with  prob 
ably  the  intervention  of  the  earbondi 
oxide  of  the  air.  but  this  production 
of  rust  is  entirely  independent  of  the 
action  of  any  bacterial  life  in  anv 
Way.  If  air  and  ammonia  be  heated 
together  in  a  tube  which  contains 
spongy  platinum  the  two  combine  and 
ammonium  nitrate  is  produced  by 
their  combination,  and  this  method 
of  producing  the  compound  is  known 
to  be  purely  chemical.  Researches 
published  so  far  back  at  1ST",  how- 
ever, showed  that  the  conditions  ne- 
cessary for  the  formation  of  nitrates 
in  the  <oil  strongly  suggested  that 
bacterial  action  was  involved.  At  a 
low  temperature  the  process  was  very 
slow  :  as  the  temperature  rises  it  in- 
creas  but  reaches  a  maximum  at 
alxoit  IfSfJ  il.-r.  Fahr.  An  increase  of 
temperature  above  this  is,  however, 
found  to  cause  a  weakening  in  the 
actjvity  of  the  process  and  at  about 
13ft  deg.  Fahr.  it  is  no  longer  notice- 
able. If  also  the  soil  had  been  pre- 
viously raised  to  boiling  point  of 
water,  it  was  found  later  crurte  in- 
capable of  showing  the  process.  This 
presence  of  ail  optimum  temperature 
such  that  a  variation  in  either  direc 
tion  is  less  favourable  at  once  sug- 
gests the  presence  and  agency  of 
bacterial  life,  ami  it  is  now  known 
conclusively  that  this  is  the  cause  of 
the  production  of  nitrates  in  the  soil. 

—  Further  Discoveries.  — 

Tt  was  much  later  than  this  dis 
covery,  however,  when  it  was  fount] 
that  the  change  was  to  be  texpected  in 
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two  steps,  and  not  in  one,  and  that  each 
step  was  brought  about  by  a  different 
organism.  In  the  first  step  only  a 
lesser%  portion  at  oxygen  is  taken  into 

combination  with  the  nitrogen  of  the 
ammonia,  while  the  addition  of  an- 
other portion  of  oxygen  to  this,  com- 
pound is  effect  i-d  by  the  second 
organism.  The  isolation  of  the  orga- 
nisms themselves  was  rendered  special- 
ly difficult  because,  as  was  afterwards 
Found,  the  nitrifying  organisms  will 
not  grow  on  gelatine,  and  it  was  long 
before  a  medium  could  be  found  which 
would  provide  suitable  material  for 
the  organisms.  When  gelatinous  silica 
was  found  suitable  the  isolation  be- 
came easy,  and  the  study  of  the 
bacteria  simple  and  effective. 

The  micro-organism  which  effects  tho 
first  change  to  nitrous  acid  is  found 
to  exist  in  at  least  two  types.  One, 
oddly  enough,  is  found  only  in  tho 
soils  of  the  old  world,  while  the  other 
type  is  found  only  in  the  soils  of 
the  new.  They  have  slight  differ- 
ences— the  latter  for  example,  are 
slightly  larger  than  the  former,  but 
in  so  far  as  their  work  is  concerned 
they  both  perform  the  same  operation. 

—  Conversion.  — 

The  next  stage— the  converting  the 
nitrous  acid  (nitrites)  to  nitric  acid 
(nitrates)  by  the  working  in  of 
another  portion  of  oxygen — is  effected 
bv  an  organism  which,  among  other 
characteristics,  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  smallest  living  organism 
discovered — it  is  not  more  than  about 
half  the  length  of  the  previous  type, 
and  about  one-tenth  its  diameter.  This 
class  has  been  called  nitrobacter.  Both 
these  organisms  are  present  lavishly 
and  abundantly  in  the  surfaces  of  ail 
ordinary  soils  ;  they  work  together, 
and  it  is  conclusively  proved  that 
neither  can  do  the  work  of  the  other, 
but  that  both  are  necessary  in  ordei 
that  the  complete  and  double  change 
may  be  offected.  The  second  organism 
(the  nitric  one)  has  no  action  what- 
ever on  ammonia,  and,  in  fact,  if  the 
amount  of  ammonium  carbonate 
become  at  all  considerable  it  is  injuri- 
ous to  its  .activity  and  prevents  its 
action  on  the  nitrite.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  activity  of  these  bac- 
teria is  carried  on  most  advantageous- 
ly are  simple  and  well  recognised. 

—  Conditions.  — 
Darkness,  or  at  least  a  very  feeble 

light,  is  one  condition  which  is  neces- 
sary, for  a  strong  light  is  prejudicial 
to  the  process  which  they  carry  on. 
The  soil  must  not  be  too  dry  and  the 
presence  of  oxygen  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. In  the  absence  of  oxygen,  in 
fact,  the  reverse  process — a  weakening 
down  of  nitrogen  compounds  (denitri- 
fication)— seems  to  be  set  up.  The 
advantage  to  the  nitrification  on  the 
soil  of  tillage  is  without  doubt  partly 
owing  to  this  requirement  of  the 
bacteria,  and  to  the  thorough  aeration 
of  the  soil  when  the  tillage  is  thor- 
ough. There  must  also  be  present  in 
the  soil  a  base  with  which  the  nitrio 
acid  may  combine  when  it  is  once  pro- 
duced. Calcium  carbonate  has  been 
found  to  be  the  most  suitable,  and 
on  this  lies  one  of  the  points  which 
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cause  liming  n  soil  to  be  of  such  dis- 
tinct advantage  in  certain  cases. 
Lastly,  the  temperature  must  bo  suit 
able,  for  one  condition  of  all  bacterial 
life  is  that  the  temperature— if  the 
activity  and  development  are  to  be 
high — must  be  as  near  the  optimum  as 
possible.  The  range,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  is  from  40  degrees 
Fahr.  up  to  about  130  degrees  Fahr.  ; 
the  optimum  or  best  temj>erature  is 
about  98  or  °9  degrees  Fahr.—"  Can- 
adian Journal  of  Horticulture." 

 <$>  

A  Standard  Case. 

Tn  common  with  growers  in  other 
.States  leading  South  Australian 
orchardists  have  long  recognized  the 
desirability  of  the  adoption  of  a 
standard  case  in  the  local  fruit  trade. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  move  have 
been  and  are  obvious  but  an  old 
custom  even  if  a  bad  one  is  difficult 
to  alter.  Even  with  some  big  growers 
what  was  good  enough  for  their 
fathers  has  up  to  the  present  m-oved 
good  enough  for  them  whilst  for  the 
small  grower  and  casual  producer  the 
any-variety  case  custom  is  not  with- 
out its  conveniences.  A  step  in  the 
right  direction  has,  however,  now  been 
taken  bv  the  resolutioii  forwarded  te 
the  Advisory  Board  of  Agriculture 
by  the  Fruit-growers  and  Market 
Gardeners  Association  to  the  effect 
that  that  body  is  in  favour  of  the 
adoption  of  the  standard  imperial 
bushel  Case  for  local  fruit.  A  definate 
statement  of  this  sort  coming  from 
such  a  scource  warrants  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  and  provides 
a  more  than  usually  reasonable  excuse 
for  the  exercise  of  their  favourite 
pastime  of  interfering  with  other 
neople's  business. 


H.  S.  CHAPMAN, 

Practical  Watchmaker  and 
Manufacturing  Jeweller  .  . 
Old    Jewellery     Re-modelled    to  any 
design.       Stones  Re-set.  Engraving 
done.     Electro-plating  and  Gilding. 
258,  Market  Buildings, 
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Orchard  Notes  for  July. 

The  planting  of  deciduous  trees 
will  still  be  in  hand. 

No  itime  should  be  lost  in  setting 
out  strawberry  plants. 

The  i  pruning  of  deciduous  trees  is 
in  full  swing.  Unless  one  has  a 
large  area  to  prune  there  is  no- 
thing to  gain  by  an  early  start. 
The.  plum,  apple,  and  pear  may  be 
dealt  with  early  without  much  dis- 
advantage occurring,  but  with  the 
peach  and  apricot  late  work  has 
its  advantages.  With  the  former 
the  loss  due  to  a  tendency  to  cast 
off  many  flower  buds — owing,  per- 
haps, mainly  to  their  immaturity, 
caused  by  a  lack  0f  sufficient  light 
when  growing — can  be  largely 
counteracted  by  late  pruning.  In 
pruning  the  apricot  spurs  the  pre- 
sence of  good  wood  buds  can  be 
more  readily  detected,  owing  to 
the  grey  color  assumed  by  the 
scales  on  those  buds  late  in  winter. 

Scions  required  for  grafting  pur- 
poses should  be  saved  now.  The 
well-ripened  shoots  of  last  season 
provide  the  best  scions.  They 
should  be  tied  in  bundles,  labelled 
with  a  wooden  or  tin,  label — paper 
will  rot  away  too  readily — and 
buried  in  .moist,  not  sodden, ,j  soil. 

Slugs  sometimes  damage  them 
considerably,  therefore  good  sharp 
sand  is  the  best  cover  for  them. 
Any  trees  into  the  arms  of  which 
buds  were  inserted  last  summer 
should  now  receive  attention.  The 
arms  should  be  reduced  towards 
the  inserted  buds.  Some  people 
advocate  cutting  them  right  back 
to  the  buds,  others  to  leave  a 
stump  to  which  the  bud  growth 
mav  be  tied  for  security.  If  no 
pinching  can  be  applied  to  the 
bud's  early  growth,  a  stub  to  sup- 
port it  is  valuable.  As  a  rule  the 
tving  is  as  time-consuming  as 
pinching,  and  the  one  reduction  of 
the  arm  gives  it  a  better  chance 
of  healing  than  where  a  stub  re- 
mains probably  to  die  back  deeply 
into  the  heartwood  below  the  bud 
before  it  is  finally  removed. 

The  root-jjrafting  of  fruit  trees, 
more  particularly  in  making  blight- 


proof  apple  trees,  will  be  under- 
taken now.  Sharp, knives  and  deft 
fingers  are  essentials  to  success. 
The  roots  should  be  kept  moist 
during  the  operation,  and  the 
grafted  pieces  buried  in  moist  soil 
immediately. 

Experience  shows  that  lemons 
for  storage  should  be  cut  from 
the  trees  as  soon  as  they  exhibit 
slight  tinges  of  yellow  upon  the 
skins.  They  must  be  handled  with 
great  care,  as  at  this  stage  the 
surface  of  the  rind  is  crisp,  and 
scratches  or  bruises  very  readily. 
Cut  and  carefully  handled  into 
boxes,  they  are  then  placed  in  fair- 
ly airy  sheds  for  several  days  to 
toughen  the  skins  prior  to  being 
stored  away  finally  on  travs.  A 
cool  cellar,  exempt  from  draughts, 
and  packed  in  single  layers  on 
travs,  appears  to  supply  all  that 
is  necessary  to  carefully  cured  and 
handled  fruits. 

If  time  permits,  the  scraping^off 
of  loose  bark  and  the  cutting  away 
of  jagged  stumps,  or  cleaning  out 
of  knotholes,  upon  apple,  pear, 
and  quince  trees  in  old-moth-in- 
fested gardens  may  be  undertaken. 
Any  old  bandages  now  upon  the 
tree  stems  sjhould  be  disinfected  be- 
fore being  stored  for  the  winter. 
As  soon  as  the  fruit-house  is 
empty,  it  should  be  closed  and 
fumigated  with  sulphur  wherever 
practicable.  The  black  aphis  of 
the  peach  mav  be  detected  some- 
times beneath  the  young  shoots  of 
last  year.  Thev  usually  cluster 
around  the  buds.  If  found,  they 
should  be  sprayed  at  once  with 
red  oil  spray. 

The  reddish  bur  rowings,  of  wood- 
borers  should  be  looked  for  when 
prunino-  all  stone  fruit  trees.  If 
taken  in  hand  as  soon  as  seen  the 
caterpillars  imay  be  caught  before 
they  penetrate  into  the  hard  wood. 

Where  any  fungus  disease  of 
stone  fruits,  such  as  shothole,  leaf 
curl,  etc.,' occurred  last  season  the 
trees  should  be  sprayed  with  Bor- 
deaux Mixture  just  before  the  blos- 
som buds  open. 

Amateurs  should  not  be  too 
heavy  with   the    knife  in  pruning 


nectarine,  apricot,  or  peach  trees 
which  have  been  formed.  Shorten 
back  the  fruiting  wood.  If  the 
leaders  are  getting  away,  it  is  best 
to  cut  them  out.  Leaving  as  much 
as  one  can  at  the  bottom  and  tak- 
ing out  as  much  as  is  reasonable 
at  the  top  is  a  good  working  rule. 

Any  fruitgrower  anxious  to  get 
the  best  out  of  bis  trees  should 
procure  a  copy  of  Quinn's  Book  on 
Pruning.  The  excellent  illustra- 
tions therein  will  be  found  very 
helpful  in  clearing  up  points  which 
may  puzzle  the  amateur  yet  which 
are  difficult  of  verbal  explanation. 


Points  About  Pruning. 

Now  that  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
the  build  of  our  fruit  trees  can  be 
better  seen.  Where  there  are  too  many 
big  limbs,  there  is  generally  a  lack  of 
good  fruiting  wood  in  the  body  of  the 
tree,  and  a  heavy,  useless  growth  at 
the  top.  The  more  points  of  gorwth 
there  are  at  the  top,  the  fewer  there 
will  bo  below.  A  well-trained  t<ree 
should  bear  fruit  from  tin-  fork  to  the 
tops  of  the  branches. 

The  mistake  of  leaving  too  many 
main  limbs  is  generalb-  made  by  the 
inexperienced  grower  who  is  loth  to 
remove  a  lot  of  good  strong  shoots. 
All  superfluous  shoots  and  those  which 
have  oome  in  the  wrow  place  are 
better  removed  in  the  growing  season, 
as  /by  that  means  all  the  strength  is 
directed  into  the  branches  which 
remain  and  a  strong  foundation  for 
the  head  of  the  tree  is  laid  the  first 
year.  A  good  rule  with  most  trees  is 
to  start  with  three,  or  at  most  four, 
limbs  and  when  these  are  strong 
enough  to  double  them.  This  doubl- 
ing process  must  not  be  continued, 
however,  when  there  is  strong  wood 
at  the  height  of  a  man's  reach,  the 
branches  may  then  run  un  single  and 
the  primer  devote  his  attention  tr>  the 
growth  of  lighter  wood  for  filling  in 
the  body  of  tha  tr  ,».  The  expression 
"  filling  in  "  should  not  be  taken  too 
literally,  as  no  tree  will  stand  being 
crowded.  Every  fruiting  branch 
should'  foe  given  plenty  of  room,  but 
(heir  growth  should  he  encouraged 
wherever  there  is  room,  fn  the  peach 
these  subsidiary  branches  will  want 
renew  ing  pretty  frequently.  They  last 
longer  in  apricots.  In  apples  and 
pears  they  are  good  for  many  years. 


H.  WICKS     P    Riverside  Nursery. 
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Vegetable  Notes  for  July. 


In  those  localities  not  subject  to 
severe  frosts  the  planting  Of 
pot. i toes  will  be  iu  hand.  Experi- 
ence has  taught  thai  tubers  grown 
under  different  conditions  are  the 
best  tor  seed.  The  potato  shows 
signs  oi  rapul  deterioration  when 
tubers  are  constantly  re-set  in  the 
locality  where  they  were  grown. 
A  quicker  start  is  obtained  when 
the  buds  or  eyes  have  began  to 
grow.  Those  with  long  sprouts 
should  be  avoided,  as  such  growths 
are  likely  to  be  broken  away  in  the 
planting  operations.  A  sound  tuber 
or  piece  of  tuber,  with  a  limited 
number  oi  strong  buds,  is  to  be 
preferred  to  one  with  many  which 
.ire  weaker  individually.  A  plant 
with  a  lew  strong  stalks  proves 
more  profitable  than  another  with 
many  small  ones.  In  localities 
where  artificial  watering  is  not 
possible  the  tubers  should  be  set 
from  4in.  to  6in.  deep.  Unless  the 
soil  is  very  rich,  a  good  dusting 
of  finely-ground  bonedust  sprinkled 
along  in  the  trenches  on  top  of 
the  tubers  usually  shows  good 
results. 

In  all  operations  of  planting  or 
Sowing,  tramping  upon  the  soil 
while  it  is  very  wet  should  be 
avoided  as  iar  as  possible.  To  this 
end  it  is  wise  to  prepare  the 
ground  and  set  each  drill,  respec- 
tively, as  the  workman  proceeds, 
rather  than  make  a  large  plot 
ready  and  have  to  trample  upon 
the  newly-dug  or  ploughed  land 
when  setting  the  seeds  or  plants. 

Cabbage,  onion,  caulillower,  Brus- 
sels sprouts,  lettuce,  kohlrabi  will 
be  set  out  for  successional  crops. 
All  of  these  like  rich,  deep,  well- 
prepared  soils,  and  should  com- 
prise, the  first  kinds  to  set  out 
upon  new  land,  or  old  soils  which 
have  been  recently  heavily  dressed 
with  farmyard  manures. 

•  )n  land  which  last  season  had 
undergone  the  above  treatment 
sowings  could  now  be  made  of 
carrot,  parsnip,  onion,  swede  and 
ordinary  turnip,  red  and  silver 
beets,  broad  beans,  peas,  and 
spinach.  It  is  always  advisable 
to  drill  in  these  crops  so  that  free 
use  may  be  made  of  the  hoe  dur- 
ing their  after  growth.  Small  plots 
of  cresses  and  radish  should  be 
sown  for  salad  purposes. 

The  thinning  out  of  growing 
crops  of  carrot,  parsnip,  turnip, 
beet,  etc.,  should  not  be  neglected. 
Every  plant  must  have  room  for 
the  proper  expansion  of  root  and 
top  if  high  quality  is  to  be  ob- 
tained. Roughly"  speaking,  from 
4in.  to  9in.  should  separate  each 
plant. 
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The  hoe  should  be  kept  at  work 
between  the  drills  of  growing  crops, 
and  light  top  dressings  of  super- 
phosphate or  sulphate  of  ammonia 
applied  before  the  hoeing  is  given, 
so  that  the  fertiliser  max  be  incor- 
porated into  the  soil.  We  should 
always  remember  that  such  culti- 
vation ser  i  other  important  pur- 
poses   than  merelv   the  killing  of 

weeds. 

Growing  crops  of  potatoes  and 
celery  should  be  banked  up  as  re- 
quired. In  windy  localities  cab- 
bage and  caulillower  plants  are 
often  assisted  by  banking  or 
mounding  the  soil  around  llieir 
stems. 

Slugs  and  snails  often  prove 
troublesome  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  For  the  destruction  of  the 
former,  probably  no  better  remedy 
exists  than  the  frequent  applica- 
tion of  fresh  lime  dusted  over  the 
beds  at  night.  For  the  latter,  no 
substitute  has  yet  displaced  the 
tedious  process  of  hand-gathering 
the  pests  and  putting  them  into 
fresh  limewater. 

The  preparation  of  beds  for  the 
planting  of  asparagus  and  rhubarb 
should  be  taken  in  hand.  For  both, 
the  soil  must  be  thoroughly  broken 
to  a  depth  of  about  2ft.,  and  much 
manure  put  into  the  bottom  layer. 
From  %cwt.  to  tewt,  of  bonedust 
per  rod  is  often  used  ;  or  a  one- 
horse  drayload  of  w  ell  decomposed 


farm  v. 1  i  d  manure.  This  should  be 
supplemented  with  a  handful  of 
common  salt  per  square  yard  in 
the  case  of  the  asparagus. 

In  seed  beds,  made  in  the 
open  ground,  late  sowings  of 
cabbage  and  caulillower  seeds 
should  be  made. 

Those  desirous  of  raising  early 
tomatoes  or  cucumbers  should  pre- 
pare the  hot  beds  and  sow  the 
seeds;  during  this  month.  A  couple 
of  loads  of  fresh  stable  manure, 
upon  which  a  box-frame  is  set, 
with  its  top  sloping  towards  the 
sun,  will  do.  More  fresh  manure 
should  be  piled  around  the  sides  of 
the  frame.  The  seeds  should  then 
be  sown  in  pots,  pans,  or  boxes, 
and  the  glass  or  calico  shelter  set 
over  them.  Any  necessary  water- 
ing should  be  applied  early  in  the 
morning,  upon  sunny  davs,  other- 
wise the  voting  tender  plants  will 
dam])  off.  On  sunny  days  the 
cover  should  be  removed  for  se- 
veral of  the  mid-da v  hours.  This 
will  admit  light  and  air,  and 
strengthen  the  tissues  of  the 
young  plants. 


Raw  horseflesh  has  recently  been 
recommended  for  patients  suffering 
from  tuberculosis.  A  dainty  dish  to 
set  before  an  invalid. 
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Thomas  Slagg :  A  Short 
Historical  Review. 

Thomas  slag,  or  basic  phosplvatic 
slag,  is  a  by-product  in  the  modern 
method  of  steel  manufacture  from  ores 
containing  noticeable  quantities  of 
phosphorus.  The  process  of  removing 
the  phosphorus  from  the  ore  was  dis- 
covered by  the  English  engineers 
Gilchrist  and  Thomas,  and,  briefly 
stated,,  consists  in  adding  to  the  so- 
called  converter  containing  the  molten 
ore  a  definite  quantity  of  freshly  burnt 
lime,  which,  after  a  powerful  reaction, 
is  found  to  be  united  with  the  phos- 
phorus, and  swims  upon  the  surface 
of  the  molten  steel  in  the  form  of  a 
slag. 

—  Composition  of  the  Slag.  — 

The  composition  of  the  Thomas  01 
Belgian  slag  varies  according  to  the 
character  of  the  ore  and  the  success 
of  the  process  for  removing  the  im- 
purities. 

More  or  less  metallic  iron  is  enclosed 
in  the  coarse  slag  which  is  generally 
thoroughly  removed  from  the  ground 
material  by  the  magnet. 


—  Manurial  Value  of  Slag 

Recognised.  — 

The  manurial  value  of  the  slag  was 
not  recognised  for  a  long  time  ;  finally 
experiments  revealed  that  a  consider- 
able portion  of  its  phosphoric  acid 
was  soluble  in  dilute  citric  and  car- 
bonic acids,  which  led  to  successful 
field  experiments.  The  only  prepara- 
tion of  the  slag  for  fertilizing  pur- 
poses, when  its  value  was  first  recog- 
nised, consisted  in  having  it  finely 
ground  in  especially  prepared  mills. 

— ■  Methods  for  Determining  Availa- 
bility and  Adulteration.  — 

Previous  to  1800,  by  means  of  pot 
experiments  as  well  as  by  laboratory 
investigations,  it  was  demonstrated 
that  the  phosphoric  acid  in  different 
slags  of  the  same  degree  of  fineness 
varied  in  its  availability  from  30  to 
80  or  more  per  cent.,  and,  further, 
that  many  brands  were  adulterated 
with  Belgian  or  other  insoluble 
mineral  phosphates. 

The  previous  method,  therefore,  of 
determining  the  value  of  a  slag  by  the 
percentage  of  total  phosphoric  acid 
present  and  the  degree  of  fineness,  was 
of  secondary  importance. 


In  order  to  detect  adulteration  with 
mineral  phosphates,  a  dilute  solution 
of  citrate  of  ammonia  and  free  citric 
acids  was  used.  The  phosphoric  acid 
in  all  of  the  mineral  phosphates  was 
sparingly  soluble  in  such  a  reagent, 
while  an  unadulterated  high-grade  slag 
gave  up  80  to  90  parts  of  its  phos- 
phoric acid.  Further  investigations 
on  various  soils  with  many  brands  of 
slag  made  it  clear  that  tne  results 
obtained  from  pot  experiments  corre- 
sponded quite  well  with  those  secured 
by  means  of  the  citric  acid  solution. 

From  these  experiments  it  was  deter- 
mined that  "  the  results  removed  all 
doubt  that  the  citrate  solubility  and 
plant  experiments  were  so  nearly  pro- 
portioned that  one  had  the  same  right 
to  value  the  slag  according  to  its 
content  ■  of  phosphoric  acid  soluble  in 
citrate  solution  as  to  value  a  super- 
phosphate by  its  content  of  water 
soluble  phosphoric  acid." 

As  a  result,  the  method  of  determin- 
ing the  relative  value  of  the  slag  ac- 
cording to  its  phosphoric  acid  solubil- 
ity in  a  2  per  cent,  citric  acid  solu- 
tion, was  adopted,  doing  away  with 
the  previous  standard  of  total  phos- 
phoric acid  and  fineness. 

At  the  present  time  practically  all 
of  the  iron  works  treat  the  molten 
slag  as  it  flows  from  the  converter 
with  hot  quartz  sand,  with  the  result 
that  the  availability  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  improved  from  10  to  30  per 
cent. 

—  Chemical  Combination  of  Phosphoric 
Acid  in  Slag'.  — 

The  form  in  which  the  phosphoric 
acid  exists  in  the  slag  has  never  been 
fully  explained.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  it  was  combined  with  lime 
as  a  tetra-calcium  phosphate,  and  that 
this  latter  compound,  being  less  stable 
than  tri-calcium  phosphate,  under  the 
influence  of  dilute  acids  became  easily 
available  to  the  plants  by  being  de- 
composed into  the  calcium  salt  of  the 
dissolving  acid  and  bi-calcium  phos- 
phate. The  tetra-lime  phosphate, 
however,  has  never  been  made  arti- 
ficially, although  it  has  been  recog- 
nised by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  in 
the  slag,  and  exists  as  a  mineral 
under  the  name  of  isoklas. 

More  recent  investigations  having 
shown,  as  already  indicated,  that 
those  slags  richest  in  silicic  acid  of 
best  results,  the  conclusion  followed 
like  phosphoric  acid  content  gave  the 
that  a  part  of  the  lime  must  be  in  the 
form  of  lime  silicate.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally held,  that  the  phosphoric  acid 
is  combined  in  the  slag  as  a  double 
salt  of  tri-calcium  phosphate  and  cal- 
cium silicate,  and  that  in  this  form 
the  roots  are  able  to  utilise  it.  It 
is  also  believed  probable  that  some  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  more  or  less 
unit,.]  with  iron  as  a  basic  iron  phos- 
phate. 

—  The  Use  or  Fhosphatic  Slag.  — 
Basic  slag  has  been  shown  to  work 
especially  well  upon  sour  marsh  and 
meadow  lands,  upon  porous,  well-aired 
soils  rich  in  humus,  as  well  as  upon 
sandy  soils  deficient  in  lime. 

When  a  rapid  development  of  the 
crop  is  not  desired,  the  slap  may  be 


LAW,  S0MNER  &  CO., 

MELBOURNE 

WANT 

I  I  CERNE  GROWERS  to  know  that  they  have  secured  a  supply  of 
ARABIAN  and  PERUVIAN  LUCERNE  SEED,  1/6  lb.  Orders  should  be 
booked  at  once  for  prompt  delliverv.  They  also  hold  a  large 
supply  of  HUNTER  RIVER,  FRENCH  PROVENCE,  TURKESTAN,  AMERI- 
CAN* and  HUNGARIAN  varieties  ;  samples  and  prices  on  application.  All 
seeds  re-cleaned  by-  special  machinery  and  dodder  free. 

NEW  GIAAT  KANGAROO  RAPE.  A  full  stock  of  this  wonderful  fodder, 
which  will  fatten  three  more  sheep  to  the  acre  than  other  kinds.  Orders 
should  be  booked  at  once,  Sd.  lb.,  60/-  cwt. 

WESTERNWOLTH'S  NEW  ITALIAN  RYE  GRASS  SEED  (Lolium  Wes- 
tern Woldicum).  A  new  forage  and  pasture  grass  of  extraordinary  pro- 
ductiveness, surpassing  other  kinds  in  rapid  growth  and  weight  of  herbage, 
grows  on  poor  soil,   1/-  lb.,  10/-  a  bushel. 

TEFF  GRASS.  A  valuable  grass  for  dairymen,  horse  breeders  and 
farmers,  good  for  dry  country  ;  sold  largely  for  forage  in  South  Africa, 
commanding  good  prices.     Trial  packets  only,  1/-  packet. 

PIIALARIS  COMMUTATA,  PASPALUM,  BOYD'S  CLOVER,  MELILIOT, 
SUBTERRANEAN  CLOVER,  IRISH  RYE  GRASS,  CHOU  MOELLIER,  and 
all  reliable   Earm  Seeds. 

FLOWER  SEEDS,  VEG  ETA  RLE  SEED'S  AND  BULBS.  All  Garden 
requisites. 

"GLOBE"  WEED  KILLER  will  destroy  Weeds  '  on  Footpaths  and 
DriVM  ;  more  easily  used  than  other  Brands  ;  1-gal.  tin  (3/0)  will  make 
93   galH.-  Cheaper   in  quantity. 

Send  lor  Seed,  Plant  ami  Fruit  Tr.      f  'alologues,  posted  free  ;  also  Hand- 
book of  Garden  and   Orchartl,  2/0  posted. 

LAW,  S0MNER  &  CO., 

The  Oldest   Seed  and    Plant  Merchants  in 

MELBOURNE,  139-141  SWANST0N  STREET. 

Bulk   St'.r.s.  MnHon  Lane.  Telephone,  720  Central. 
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Mad  exclusively  in  place  of  acid  |ghos 
phate.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Cases 
when  it  is  feared  that  the  crop  will 
not  mature  earlv  enough,  upon  heavy, 
cold  land  and  m  high  altitudes,  where 
the  season  is  short,  acid  phosphate 
should  lie  given  tlie  preference.. 

The  phosphoric  acid  in  slag  is  com- 
parable in  its  quickness  of  action  to 
nitrogen  in  barnyard  manure,  tankage 
and  great!  crops  ;  and  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  acid  phosphate  to  the  action 
of  aitz 0)009)  in  nitrate  of  soda.  A  com- 
bination of  slag  and  sulphate  of 
potash  (.V(0  pounds  slap  and  130 
pounds  potash)  has  been  found  to 
work  especially  well  upon  grass  land, 
ami  to  be  very  favorable  to  the 
development   of  clover. 

—  Quantity  of  Slasr  per  Acre.  — 
If  the  soil  is  particularly  deficient  in 
phosphoric  acid,  one  can  use  as  hin-h 
as  from  900  to  !MXt  pounds  of  slap  to 
the  acre,  plowed  in  and  supplemented 
with  200  pounds  of  acid  phosphate. 

If.  on  the  contrary,  the  soil  is 
naturally  rich  in  phosphoric  acid,  or 
has  been  made  so  by  laroe  additions 
of  slag  for  a  series  of  years  (1.000  or 
more  pounds  yearly),  then  it  is  ne- 
eessarv  only  to  replace  from  year  to 
year  the  amount  removed  by  the  crop. 
In  such  cases  it  is  seated  one  part  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  basic  slag  is  as 
valuable  as  an  equal  amount  in  acid 
phosphate.  —  Massachusetts  Station 
Record." 


Messrs.  E.  &  W.  Hackett's 
I9II  Catalogue. 

The  1911  eataloeu  -  issued  bv  Messrs. 
E.  k  W.  Hackett  full  maintains  the 
reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
complete  and  well  arranged,  issued  hv 
any  Madhouse  and  -iii's  an  'n  the 
C'otiimniiwalth.  It  is  more  than  a 
trade  price  list.  being  in  fact  a  handv 
*'  Enquire  Within  "  in  respect  to  all 
matters  pertaining  to  farm  and 
garden,  woodland  and  field,  for  much 
information  as  to  the  How,  When.  anrl 
Where  to  sow  or  plant  and  eenerallv 
treat  plant  growth,  from  the  smallest 
seed  to  the  largest  timber  tree  ; 
whether  of  native  or  exotic  origin  Is 
to  be  found  within  its  covers.  In 
accordance  with  their  progressive 
policy  the  firm  this  year  list  a  lene-thv 
collection  of  novelties  amonest  which 
the  un-to-date  gardener  will  find  much 
to  interest  him.  Novelties  are  in  the 
nature  of  things  somewhat  of  a  sf> .  em- 
ulation, but  being  served  by  the 
recognised  leaders  in  plant  culture  of 
Fneland  and  the  Continent,  Messrs. 
Hackett  are  able  to  make  their  offer- 
ines  in  this  line  with  the  fullest  con- 
fidence. A  secondary  list  of  flower 
seeds  of  recent-  introduction  is  a 
valuable  selection  which  may  be  said 
to  include  most  of  the  latest  and  best 
results  of  floricultural  skill.  T.arae 
plantings  from  this  list  may  be  safeh- 
recommended.  There  are  also  a 
number  of  new  ferns  listed.  Tn  the 
vegetable  section  we  find  that  a 
liberal    selection  of    new  and  recent 


\  nineties  has  Uvn  added  to  standard 
sorts.  In  fruit  trees  the  firm  offer  for 
the  first  time  the  true  .Ionian  almond. 
Having  Fruited  this  variety  at  their 

nursery  obey  ale  able  (o  report  it  a 
valuable  sort,  the  habit  of  t  he  tree 
being  semi-erect  and  a  good  yielder  of 
fine  quality  nuts.  Two  new  pome- 
granates are  aho  offered  and  we  note 
an  attractive  aovelty  in  the  Otaheite 
orange  which    is  described    as    "  a 

dwarf  growing  variety,  very  free 
flowering  and  fruit  ing,  suitable  for 
pot  culture.  making  a  charming 
subject  for  table  decoration  during 
the  whole  winter,  fruit  hanging  on  till 
it.  shrivels."  The  Florist  Flower  seed 
section  includes  all  popular  favourites 
in  great  variety.  Brief  but  helpful 
cultural  directions  being  added  in  each 
case.  The  list  of  Sweet  Peas  is  a 
particularly  full  one.  examples  of  all 
types  and  colours  being  included.  In 
this  as  in  other  lines  Messrs.  Hackett 
make  up  collections  to  suit  any  purse. 
The  general  list  of  flower  seeds 
occupies  many  well  arranged  and  well 
illustrated  pages,  in  which  thy  name, 
class,  colour,  habit,  price,  and  any 
special  feature  of  a  very  large  number 
of  subjects  for  garden  decoration,  are 
included.  Separate  lists  of  Climbers, 
Ornamental  grasses  and  Gourds  are 
given  also  of  Flowering  Blubs,  Tubers, 
roots,  etc.,  which  include  a  very  wide 
range  of  choice  in  all  popular  and 
rarer  sorts.  Ruyers  of  tree,  shrub 
climber  and  hedge  plant  seed, 
whether  native  or  introduced,  are 
liberally  catered  for,  the  collection  of 
Eucalypti  being  specially  complete. 
Opportunity  is  here  given  for  starting 
extensive  plantations  on  most  econo- 
mical lines  but  if  preferred  healthy 
well  grown  stuff  may  be  procured  on 
liberal  terms.  Greenhouse  Plants, 
Herbaceous  and  Bedding  Plants,  Ferns 
and  Lycopods,  Palms  and  Cycads, 
Camellias,  Bouvardias,  Carnations, 
Ericas,  Chrysanthemums,  Cacti, 
Fuschias,  Pelargoniums,  Various  Suc- 
culent Plants,  Aquatic  Plants  are  the 
headings  of  some  of  the  special  lists 
in  which  many  attractive  offerings  are 
made.  Agricultural  seeds  including 
grasses,  fodders,  roots,  and  cereals,  as 
miirht  be  expected  occupy  considerable 
space,  all  needful  details  and  in  many 
cases  illustrations  of  the  lines  offered 
being  added.  The  Rose  section  is 
extensive  including  fine  collections 
of  Ever-blooming,  Spring-blooming, 
Climbing,  Moss,  Hybrid.  Sweet  Briars. 
Miscellaneous  Roses,  and  a  valuable 
list  of  the  more  fragrant  sorts,  at 
standard  prices',  Orchardists  are  as 
usual  liberally  provided  for,  all  ap- 
proved sorts  appearing  in  th;s  section. 
Cnder  Miscellaneous  fruits  an  interest- 
ing list,  might  well  tempt  the  amateur 
to  experiment  with  some  of  the 
lesser  known  varieties.  The  Feigoa 
Sello-wiana  for  instance  adds  a  hand- 
some appearance  and  beauty  of 
bloom  to  the  delicacy  of  its  fruit 
which  somewhat  resembles  the  Passion 
Fruit.  One  of  these  trees  fruited  freely 
at  the  Botanic  Gardens  last  season 
and  the  fruit  was  highlv  praised  by 
those  who  tasted  it.  Space  forbids 
mention  of  many  other  lines  in  this 
Catalogue  such  as  special  and  general 
manures,    insecticides,    and  fungicides, 


open  garden  and  plant  house  requisites, 
poultry  requisites,  etc.,  but  the  fact 
may  In-  noted  that  its  value  is  added 
to  by  the  inclusion  of  an  admirable 
Index  l>y  means  of  which  any  one  of 
the  many  thousand  items  listed  can 
be  readily  found.  All  business  is 
transacted  on  the  usual  trade  terms 
which  clients  may  rely  on  being  liber- 
ally interpreted  and  a  statement  of 
which  may  be  found  included  in  this 
Catalogue  a  copy  of  which  may  be 
obtained  on  application. 


CAMPBELL  &  CO.'S 

Patent  "  COCKTAIL "  TWIN  HAR- 
ROWS, for  seed  drills.  The  greatest 
labor  savers  yet  introduced.  Covers 
and  harrows  perfectly  in  one  opera- 
tion.    Disc  or  hoe.    Splendid  jumpers. 


CURLEW  BRANDY. 


For  years  the  Only  Brandy  used 
in  the  Adelaide  Hospital. 


Sole  Agents— 

DOWNER  &  00. 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants  and 

Aerated  Water  Manufacturers. 
37  WAYM0UTH  ST..  ADELAIDE 
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The  Chestnut. 

The  edible  chestnut,  though  suit- 
able for  cultivation  in  many  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth,  is  little 
grown,  whilst  the  nut  itself,  though 
of  very  considerable  nutritive  value 
is  practically  unknown  as  an  arti- 
cle of  diet,  yet  in  Southern  Europe, 
and  throughout  large  areas  of  Asia 
it  is  one  of  the  staple  foods  oi 
millions  of  people.  It  is  prepared 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  either 
steamed,  baked,  roasted  or  boded, 
and  eaten  with  salt  and  milk. 
When  ground  the  meal  mav  be 
made  into  porridge  or  mixed  "with 
fat  it  forms,  when  baked,  a  rather 
heavy  but  sweet  and  nutritious 
cake.  In  parts  of  China,  in 
Japan,  and  in  Korea,  where  the 
tree  grows  very  luxuriantlv,  the 
fruit  takes  the  same  place"  that 
the  potato  takes  with  us.  In  Eng- 
land, into  which  very  large  quan- 
tities are  .imported  and  in  the 
United  States,  they  are  somewhat 
extensivelv  eaten,  though  they  can- 
not be  sard  to  form  a  regular 
article  of  diet,  even  amongst  the 
poorer  class.  Candied  chestnuts 
are  well  known  and  the  nuts  are 
also  largely  used  as  stuffing  for 
pork  and  poultry  (particularly  tur- 


key) and  as  part  of  a  number  of 
desserts  and  cakes. 

As  before  mentioned  the  chest- 
nut grows  well  in  Australia  and  it 
is  somewhat ,  surprising  that  we  do 
not  produce  enough  for  our  re- 
quirements, or  would  be  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  we  also  im- 
port great  quantities  of  other 
things  which  could  be  produced  at 
home.  As  the  trees  come  into 
bearing!  early,  especiallv  the  Japan- 
ese varieties,  and  yield  very  heavy 
crops,  and  require  far  less  cultiva- 
tion than  most  fruits,  there  would 
appear  to  be  room  for  considerable 
plantings  in  suitable  localities, 
which  may  be  said  to  include  any 
of  the  cooler  parts  of  South  Aus- 
tralia. 

One  thing  the  chestnut  insists  on 
and  that  is  a  well  drained  root 
run.  Thev  will  thrive  well  on 
rather  poor  sandy  land,  but  object 
to  heavy  clay  ;  the  ideal  soil  is 
loose  open  land  of  some  depth. 
Thev  prefer  a  hillside,  even  if  poor, 
to  a  stagnant  flat. 

Chestnuts  are  usually  propagated 
from  seed  and  the  stocks  later 
grafted  or  budded  with  improved 
varieties.  Seed  for  this  purpose 
can  be  planted  in  autumn  soon 
after  the  nuts  are  ripe,  or  kept 
over  until  spring  and  then  planted 
in  the  seed  bed  in  light  sandy  soil 
or  pure  leaf  mould.  Seed  nuts 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
drv  after  beinp-  gathered,  and  when 
kept  over  winter  thev  may  be  pre- 
served in  a  box  alternating  in 
single  layers  with  moist  sand. 
Holes  should  be  made  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box  to  allow  excess 
moisture  to  escape.  The  top 
should  be  covered  with  wire  netting 
to  avoid  the  ravage*  of  rodents 
and  the  whole  placed  in  the  open 
ground,  some  well  drained  spot 
beinor  selected  for  this  purpose  and 
the  box  buried  about  6  or  8  inches 
deep. 

When  possible,  it  is  best  to  plant 
the  seed  where,  the  tree  is  expected 
to  irrow.  since  the  long  tap  root 
of  the  chestnut  renders  it  some- 
what difficult  to  transplant.  Other- 
wise the  seeds  are  planted  in  a 
seed  1h.n1  in  rows  wide  enough 
a  part  to  permit  of  easy  cultiva- 
tion. The  following  spring  thev 
may  be  planted  in  the  nursery  in 
rows  4  feet  apart  and  about  t8 
inches  distant  in  the  row.  In 
transplanting,  the  tap  root  should  - 
be  pruned  buck  to  about  one-half 
its  length  an<l  it  11  side  branches  of 
the  stem  removed.  Krcmient  cul- 
tivation should  follow  during  the 
summer,  It  is  generally  advisable 
to  allow  the  slocks  to  remain  in 
the  nursery  rows  at  least  two  sea- 
sons before  thev  are  grafted.  Whip 
grafts  on  small  stocks  make  the 


best  union.  Cleft  grafting  is  de- 
sirable for  large  stocks. 

According  to  Bulletin,  114, 
U.S.A.,  Dept.  of  Agriculture,  trees 
in  the  permanent  orchard,  when  of 
of  the  European  variety,  should  be 
set  not  less  than  40  feet,  and  when 
of  the  Japanese,  not  less  than  30 
feet  apart  each  way.  They  are 
usually  pruned  to  an  open  spread- 
ing form,  with  3  to  5  main 
branches,  and  cultivation  given 
similar  to  that  of  a  young  apple 
orchard. 

Grafted  chestnut  trees  grow  ra- 
pidly and  Japanese  varieties  fre- 
quently set  fruit  the  first  year  of 
the  insertion  of  the  scion.  Both 
Japanese  and  European  varieties 
frequently  bear  heavy  loads  of 
burrs  the  second  vear.  It  is  ad- 
visable to  pick  off  all  fruits  for  the 
first  three  of  four  years  in  order 
that.  the\  energy  of  the  tree  may  be 
devoted  to  the  production  of  a 
vigorous  growth  of  wood  and  a 
well-established  root-system  be- 
fore reproduction  begins. 

Nuts  are  prepared  for  the  mar- 
ket bv  first  plunging  in  scalding 
water  for,  15  minutes  and  thorough- 
ly stirring.  The  wormy  nuts  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  water  and  are 
removed,  after  which  the  water  is 
drained  off  and  the  nuts  dried  in 
the  sun  on  in  the  drying,  house  to 
prevent  molding. 

It  is  claimed  that  Japanese 
are  less  affected  by  fungus  diseases 
than  European  and  American 
varieties,  which  are  frequently  total 
failures  from  this  cause.  Experi- 
ments at  the  Delaware  Station  in- 
dicate that  one  of  the  most 
troublesome  of  these  diseases,  viz., 
leaf  blight,  may  be  controlled  by 
Spraying  trees  with  three  or  four 
applications  of  Bordeaux  mixture. 

The  advantages  of  growing 
Japanese  varieties  are,  according 
to  the  (U.S.A.)  Delaware  Station, 
as  follows  : — The  trees  make  per- 
fect unions  on  American  stocks, 
are  easily  cared  for,  come  into 
earlv  bearing,  are  practically  free 
from  blights,  have  considerable  or- 
namental value,  and  are  enormous- 
lv  productive,  while  the  fruit 
ripens  early  and  is  of  large  size. 
The  nuts,  however,  are  often  of 
poor  quality  and  the  trees  subject 
tn  overbearing  if  not  thinned. 

European     varieties  are  Valuable 

tor  tin'  finer  appearance  and  quali 
tv  of  tluir  nuts.  Some  varities 
are  very  productive  and  the  tree 
has  considerable  timber  value. 
They,  however,  come  into  bearing 
considerably  later  than  the  Japan- 
ese varieties  and  are  frequently  at- 
tacked bv  leaf  blights.  The  voting 
trees  are  often  shy  bearers,  the 
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nuts  ripen  later  and  are  more  sub 
ject  to  weevil  attacks. 

The  most  abundant  nutrient  in 
chestnuts  is  carbohvUrates  (largely 
starch).  Thev  also  contain  fairly 
large  amounts  of  protein  and  fat. 
Comparing  their  composition  with 
that  ot  wheat  flour,  lor  example,  it 
will  be  found  that  chestnuts  are 
relatively  rich  in  nutritive  matter. 
As  the  Maine  Station  states,  "the 
chestnut  differs  widely  from  the 
other  common  nuts,  since  it  con- 
tains much  less  oil  and  protein  and 
much  more  of  the  carbohydrates, 
especially  starch,  which  is  almost 
whollv  wanting  in  many  nuts." 

Only  a  few  experiments  have  been 
made  on  the  digestibility  of  nuts. 
It  is  quite  commonly  believed  tint 
oily  nuts  are  not  easily  digested. 
According  to  experiments  chest 
nuts  are  quite  thoroughly  digested, 
being  most  completely  so  when 
thev  were  cooked  until  soft.  From 
what  has  been  stated  it  is  evident 
that  chestnuts  are  a  nutritious 
food,  which  may  be  prepared  in  a 
number  of  ways.  As  their  vaLie 
becomes  better  known,  their  use 
will  probablv  become  more  ex- 
tended. 


Potash  as  a  Fertiliser. 

Potash  occurs  in  Nature  principally 
in  the  form  of  salts.  It  is  obtainable 
in  several  forms,  but  is  much  more 
restricted  in  source  of  supply  than 
either  nitrogen  or  phosphoric  acid. 

As  a  fertiliser  it  is  available  in  the 
following  forms  :— 
Wood  ashes, 
Kainit, 

Sulphate  of  Potash, 
Muriate  of  Potash, 
Nitrate  of  Potash, 
P.arnyard    manure    and    sea  weed, 
etc. 

—  Wood  Ashes.  — 
When  -wood  is  burnt  the  potash  con 
tained  in  the  wood  is  left  in  the 
ashes  and  is  a  valuable  source  <>f 
potash  as  a  fertiliser.  This  is  the 
reason  that  newly  cleared  land  often 
yields  a  heavy  crop  owing  to  the 
amount  of  ash  left  on  the  surface 
after  burning  off  the  timber.  Where 
wood  ashes  are  obtained  in  quantities 
they  may  be  mixed  with  other  fertil- 
isers and  form  a  valuable  fertiliser, 
The  value  of  wood  ashes  as  a  Source 
of  potash  is,  however,  very  low ,  t  he 
percentage  of  potash  contained  in  one 
ton  of  pure  ashes  varying  from  2  to 
4,  which  makes  the  value  from  .12/- 
to  24y-  per  ton.  If  fresh  wood  ashes* 
can  be  obtained  and  placed  on  th<i 
ground  at  anything  approaching  this 
rate  they  are  a  very  valuable  source 
of  potash.  If  on  the  other  hand  thev 
cost  more,  some  other  cheaper  form* 
of  potash  must  ;>e  looked  for.  Apart 
from  their  value  as  a  fertiliser.  wood 
ashes  act  on  the  soil  in  a  mechanical 


manner  in  the  same  WaV  as  humus, 
by  making  a  elny  soil  somewhat 
Lighter  and  a  sandy  soil  more  com 
pact. 

i'or  most  of  the  other  sources  ol 
potash  we  are  indebt»«d  to  the  Strass 
furt  mines  in  Germany,  where  the 
potash  salts  are  found  in  immense 
quantities  and  from  there  exported  to 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

—  Ivainit.  — 
Kainit  is  a  low-grade  potassic  fer- 
tiliser, consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  potash  and  lime  and 
chloride  of  magnesium  and  sodium.  It 
is  valuable  on  account  of  the  potash 
it  contains,  which  is  about  13  pel 
cent.  It  is  of  greatest  value  on  dry 
ground,  as  if  applied  on  wet  ground 
the  salty  nature  of  the  material  is 
likely  to  keep  the  around  in  a  moister 
condition.  The  greatest,  drawback  to 
its  use  is  the  bulky  condition  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  amount  of  potash  it 
contains,  necessitating  extra  charges 
for  freight  and  cartage  compared  with 
the  more .  concentrated  from  in  sul- 
phate of  potash.  Kainit  is  in  appear- 
ance a  whitish  sialt  ;  if  left  in  the 
bags  too  long  it  becomes  hard  and 
requires  to  be  crushed  before  mixing 
with  other  fertilisers.  It  is  soluble  in 
water  and  readily  available  as  a 
plant  food.  The  greatest  source  oi 
supply  is  the  Strassfurt  mines  in 
Germany,  from  whence  it  is  exported 
all  over  the  world.  It  is  particularly 
valuable  for  crops  such  as  mangels, 
which  requixe  a  large  quantity  ol 
salt. 

—  Sulphate  of  Potash.  — 
Sulphate  of  Potash,  or  potassium 
sulphate,  is  also  found  in  the  Strass- 
furt  mines.  It  is  of  a  brownish  or 
reddish  colour  and  in  the  form  of  a 
fine  powder.  It  is  a  high-grade  fer- 
tiliser, and  contains  from  52  to  53 
per  cent,  of  potash.  Four  tons  of 
kainit  are,  therefore,  only  equal  to 
one  ton  of  sulphate  of  potash.  It  is 
soluble  in  water  and  readily  available 
as  a  food  for  plants,  and  is  the  best 
SOUTOe  from  wdvich  to  obtain  potash 
as  a  fertiliser.  It  is  best  applied  as 
a  top  dressing  when  the  plants  are 
well  above  the  ground,  or  else  in  a 
liquid  form  dissolved  in  water.  Kainit 
is  the  crude  salt,  while  sulphate  of 
potash  is  the  more  refined  article  after 
having  been  treated  in  the  works 
which  are  erected  for  that  purpose  in 
connection  with   the  mines. 

—  Chloride  or  Muriate  of  Potash.  — 
Chloride  or  Muriate  of  Potash  is  a 
line,  white  crystalline  salt,  soluble  in 
water  and,  readily  available  as  a  plant 
food.  It  is  obtained  from  the  Strass- 
furt mines  in  Germany,  and  purified  at 
the  works  erected  for  the  purpose.  It 
contains  about  .">  per  cent,  of  potash. 
It  is  a  combination  of  potash  and 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  also  obtained 
as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of 
chlorate  of  potash,  as  well  as  in  the 
purification  of  nitrate  of  potash  or 
-alt|>ctre.  Owing  to  the  large  amount 
of  chlorine  which  it  contains,  it  is 
injurious  to  n  number  of  crops  and 
-real  care  requires  to  be  exercised  in 
its  use.  It.  is  also  not  advisable  to 
use  it  on  ground  inclined  to  be  salty, 


as  it  it  likely  to  give  rise  to  <  bu 
formation   of   common  salt. 

—  Nitrate  of  Potash.  — 
Nitrate  of  Potash  is  another  valu- 
able source  of  potash.  It.  is  also 
know  n  as  saltpetre.  It  contains  both 
nitrogen  and  potiash.  It  is  a  high- 
grade  fertiliser.  The  fertilising  ingre- 
dients are  in  a  highly  concentrated 
form  ;  but,  as  it  is  used  for  many 
purposes  other  than  as  a  fertiliser,  the 
price  is  often  too  high  for  it  to  bo 
economically  used  for  this  purpose. 

Farmyard  manure  contains  a  small 
percentage  of  potash  (only  about  .3 
per  cent.)  ;  but  this,  combined  with 
tlie  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  con- 
tained in  it,  makes  farmyard  manure 
a  complete  fertiliser  ;  and,  if  it  can 
be  secured  at  a  price  in  accordance 
with  its  contents,  it  is  one  of  the. 
best  fertilisers  that  can  be  obtained. 

Sea-weed  contains  a  small  percentage 
of  potash,  generally  about  5  per 
cent.  ;  and,  if  it  can  be  cheaply 
obtained,  is;  a  valuable  fertiliser. 

Some  guanos  contain  a  small  per- 
centage of  potash,  but  it  is  a  very 
variable  quantity. 

Other  substances  which  contain  a 
small  percentage  of  potash,  and  are 
available  in  different ,  localities,  are 
preparations  made  from  nightsoil,  the 
deposit  from  wool-scouring'  tanks, 
sheep  droppings,  ash  from  sugar  cane, 
deposits  of  droppings1  and  shells  found 
in  caves. 

Most  mixed  fertilisers  which  are 
offered  for  sale  contain  some  percen- 
tage of  potash,  but  this  is  generally 
added  in  the  form  of  sulphate  of 
potiash  by  the  vendor,  so  as  to  give 
an  additional  value  to  the  fertiliser. 

Potash  benefits  the  plant  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  : — 

(1.)   The    woody    structure    of  the 
plant  is  better  developed. 
.   (2.)   The  fleshy  part   of   the   fruit  is 
improved  in  flavour  and  texture. 

(3.)  The  dissemination  of  starch 
through  the  structure  of  the  plant  is 
favoured. 

No  fertilizer  is  complete  unless  it 
contains  some  potash.— W. A.  Journal 
of  Agriculture. 

 1,  

Land  must  not  be  ploughed  in  a  too 
wet  condition,  otherwise  it   cakes  still 
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Landscape  and  Color. 

Nature,  doubtless,  has  her  kindly 
moods  and  phases  ;  but  her  law  is 
universally  inexorable.  Its  influence 
and  incidence  are,  in  the  communities 
of  the  wild  especially,  as  exiacting  as 
the  Spartan  virtues.  In  nature  the 
animate  has  to  conform  to  the  laws 
of  the  inanimate  ;  the  environment  of 
landscape  is  benignant  but  persistent- 
ly dominant  with  regard  to  the  Wild 
creatures  which  inhabit  in.  Nature 
abhors  a  dissonant  note.  If  the  great 
flocks  and  herds  of  Australia  could  be 
allowed  to  revert  to  the  condition  of 
the  wild,  instead  of  having  the  differ- 
ent species  kept  distinct  toy  artificial 
means,  the  probability  is  that  in  the 
course  of  time  they  would,  within 
their  respective  orders,  all  assume 
uniformity  of  colour,  if  not  of  type. 

A  striking  instance  of  the  working 
of  this  vital  principle  of  primitive  life 
is  afforded  by  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  the  individuality  of  the  rabbit 
has  been  effaced  by  the  great  Austra- 
lian landscape.  When  originally  intro- 
duced into  this  country  a  family  of 
rabbits  looked  as  quaintly  picturesque 
as  an  old  print  or  a  collection  of 
"  willow  pattern  "  crockery  of  rare 
antiquity  ;  they  seemed  to  be  all  ears 
and  big  soft  eyes,  and  equally  pro- 
nounced colours,  in  -which  the  prevail- 
ing tints  were  black  and  white.  In 
less  than  half  a  century  (which  may 
bo  accounted  a  mere  "  sprint  "  in  the 
race  of  Nature)  the  rabfbit  has  been 
almost  absolutely  transformed  in 
colour;  character,  and  habit  by  the 
force  of  environment.  He  is  less  en- 
cumbered by  superfluity  of  ear 
appendage  now  ;  has  greater  muscu- 
larity, and  consequently  greater  fleet- 
ness  and  more  endurance ;  and  his 
colour  is  practically  uniform,  having 
assumed  the  harsh  rufous-yellow  which 
is  the  marked  characteristic  of  the 
great  body  of  the  indigenous  animal* 
of  Australia. 

Excepting  in  the  spring  of  normal 
seasons,  the  dominant  note  of  the 
plain  country  is  grey  and  drab  ;  anil 

nature  insist-  that  the  wild  creatures 
which  choose  to  make  this  spacious 
part  of  the  continent  their  habitat 
shall  conform  to  her  general  colour 
scheme.    Occasionally  one  sees  a  black, 


or  a  yellow,  or  a  vinaoeous  chestnut 
rabbit  on  the  plains,  and  more  rarely 
still  one  that  is  branded  brown  or 
white,  the  marking  to  some  extent 
resembling  that  of  the  rodent  in  the 
clays  of  pristine  innocence  and  free- 
dom from  the  ban  of  the  law.  In  the 
mountain  region,  where,  on  the  whole, 

the  original  colouring  of  the  rabbit 
still  persists  in  greater  degree  ;  the 
modification  is  ,  not  so  complete. 
Scores  of  white  and  brown,  yellow 
and  black  rabbits  may  still  Iw  seen 
under  these  conditions,  whereas  the 
pest  has  been  almost  wholly  fitted 
into  the  landscape  of  the  vast  tracts 
of  country  where  the  harsher  tones 
exercise  their  levelling  dominion. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  variation, 
in  a  modified  sense,  is  also  taking 
place  in  the  fox.  Nature  is  already 
busily  engaged  in  obliterating  the 
chestnut  lustre .  developed  in  softer' 
'■limes,  and  which  would  make  the  fox 
a  too  conspicuous  object  in  the  Aus- 
tralian landscape.  The  hue  of  his 
coat  is  now  taking  on  the  more 
sober  tint  of  his  new  habitat,  because 
Nature  decrees  that  all  her  creatures 
shall  adapt  themselves  to  their  sur- 
roundings. If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
persistent  working  of  this  law  from 
primeval  times  up  to  the  present 
scores  of  the  lower  orders  of  animals 
would,  in  the  ruthless  struggle  for 
existence  which  goes  on  perpetually, 
have  been  wiped  out  even  under  per- 
fectly normal  conditions,  and  without 
the  intervention  of  man.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  colour  of  the  fox 
will  in  all  probability  harmonize 
precisely  with  that  of  the  kangaroo 
rat,  the  paddymelon,  the  wombat,  and 
the  other  animals  which  are  indigen- 
ously adapted  to  their  environment. 

In  so  far  as  their  natural  land 
enemies  are  concerned,  birds,  on  the 
other  hand,  have,  with  a  few  remark- 
able exceptions,  no  need  of  protective 
colouring,  and  so  se  see  endless 
-arc  ties  of  shade  among  the  feathered 
denizens  of  the  woods.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  and  typical  excejrtion  is 
that  of  the  stone  plover  (curlew),  and 
even  this  case  only  serves  to  emphasize 
the  amazing  adaptability  and  discrim- 
ination of  this  essentia]  law  of  wild 


life.  The  curlew  lays  her  eggs— usually 
two — on  the  bare  ground,  without 
making  even  the  semblance  of  a  nest. 
The  bird  onfy  takes  to  the  wing 
under  quite  exceptional  circumstances. 
If  pursued,  they  rely  upon  their 
wonderful  turn  of  speed  rather  than 
upon  the  power  which  they  possess 
in  common  with  others  of  the  order. 
Uecause  of  this  habit  of  living  and 
breeding  entirely  upon  the  land 
Nature  has  taken  care  to  fit  the 
curlew  into  the  landscape  in  the 
matter  of  colouring.  Unless  you 
literally  walk  on  the  top  of  a  sitting 
curlew  she  will  not  move,  so  confident 
is  she  that  this  paternal  provision  of 
Nature  renders  detection  almost  im- 
possible. To  see  this  outlandish  bird, 
when  apprehensive  of  discovery, 
adapting  itself  to  the  immediate  sur- 
roundings in  point  of  colour,  posture, 
and  form  is  a  revelation  in  the  very 
elemental  qualities  of  the  art  of 
mimicry. 

Another  manifestation  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  natural  protection  is  to  be 
found  in  the  colouration  of  eggs.  As 
a  general  thing,  the  eggs  of  birds 
which  nest  in  the  open  or  on  the 
ground  are  coloured  in  such  a  way  as 
to  harmonize  with  their  surroundings  ; 
the  eggs  of  birds  which  breed  in 
hollow  limbs  or  other  hidden  places 
are,  on  the  contrary,  almost  invari- 
ably white.  Occasionally  Nature 
seems  to  perpetrate  a  paradox,  if  not 
an  aotual  error  of  design.  Take  the 
case  of  the  noisy  and  ubilqiuitous 
minah.  This  bird  has  the  natural 
function  for  producing  eggs  of  the 
colour  that  is  not  likely  to  attract 
attention,  and  yet  the  foolish  creaturo 
ouilds  in  such  exposed  positions  that 
the  nest  is  visible  and  accessible  to 
enemies  of  the  ah-  as  well  as  of  the 
land.  'The  minah  is  a  prolific  breeder, 
and  the  probability  is  that  it  would 
increase  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
balance  <>!'  Nature  would  be  affected 
were  it  not  that  no  other  tribe  is  so 
subject  to  sustained  and  wholesale 
depredations.— S.M.  Herald. 


How  to  Build-up  a  Profitable 
Herd. 

(From  "  Hoard's  Dairyman.") 
But  few  dairy  farmers  are  fitted,  by 
natmv  and  (raining,  In  handle  a  pure- 
bred herd.  Although  live  profits  from 
the  registered  calves,  as  w  ell  as  t  h  i 
milk,  are  much  greater,  yet  it  requires 
a  man  who  is  exact  and  methodical 
to  keep  track  of  everything,  to  breed, 
register,  and  develop  the  progeny  so 
as  to  ensure  profitable  sales.  But 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
any  patron  of  a  creamery  or  cheese 
factory  should  not  enter  upon  the 
work  of  producing  a  first  class  herd 
of  cows.  To  do  this  he  must  first 
SUpph  himself  with  ,  a  purebred, 
registered  sire.  Right  here  is  where 
so  many  farmers  fall  down.  They 
have  never  made  a  real,  earnest  study 
of  the  breeding  question  :  their  ideas 
are  loose  and  hazy,  and  they  cannot 
see  why  a  good-looking  grade  is  not 
just  as  potent  a  sire  as  a  pure-bred. 
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So  when  a  grade  is  offered  for  15  to 
25  dollars  (48  to  Eft),  and  it  will  oust 
IjO  dollars  (£30 J  bo  buy  a  registered 
bull,  they  buy  the  gravle  ami  enter 
upon  the  work  of  breeding  down  the 
scale,  rather  than  up. 

Almost  BnJ  fairly  good  cows  will 
ilo  as  foundation  stock  on  the  female 
side.  A  record  of  some  kind  should 
1j«  kept  of  the  milk  and  butinf.it 
product  of  each  cow .  Then  the  owner 
can  see  clearly  which  of  the  cows  are 
likely  to  produce  the  best  heifers. 
Select,  say,  10  to  15  of  these  heifers, 
always  from  the  best  cows,  and  start 
them  rig-lit  on  the  road,  to  the  making 
of  good  cows.  So  many  farmers  do 
not  realise  the  importance  of  thor- 
ough care  and  generous  feeding  to  a 
young  heifer  for  the  first  year  of  her 
"life,  if  they  are  to  expect  her  to  make 
a  good  cow.  Our  plan  is  to  feed  the 
heifer  a  regular  daily  raUon  of  skim- 
milk  until  she  is  ten  months  to  a 
weal  old,  with  a  small  ration  of  oats. 
Somehow  this  seems  to  develop  her 
mammary  organs,  and  she  gets  a 
start  that  stays  with  her  even  if  she 
is  not  well  treated  afterward.  When 
she  is  IS  to  20  mouths  old  breed  her 
to  her  sire,  if  she  is  a  strong,  vigor- 
ous animal.  This  will  double  the 
pure-bred  blood  in  her  heifer  and  make 
that  heiier  as  responsive  nearly  to 
the  influence  of  another  pure-toed  sire 
as  if  she  had  been  a  pure-bred  herself. 
This  is  simply  building  both  sides 
with  the  most  desirable  blood. 

It  is  not  only  necessary  to  have 
good  strong  seed,  but  it  is  equally 
important  to  have  the  best  and  most 
responsive  soil  to  plant  it  in.  We 
have  seen  a  lierd  of  granddaughters  of 
a  bull  bred  in  this  way  from  his  own 
daughters  which  averaged  357  lbs.  of 
butter  per  cow  when  the  original 
mothers,  the  grandmothers,  could  not 
reach  '200  lbs. 

One  should  keep  on  in  the  line  of 
the  blood  he  starts  with,  in  the  after 
purchase  of  another  sire.  All  over  the 
land    can    be    seen    the    broken  and 
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destructive  effects  of  this  mixed  up 
cross  breeding,  so  many  farmers  prac- 
tice. Resides  the  breeding,  the  farmer 
should  v  igorously  weed  out  all  Iwit 
the  best  cows.  *  After  a  heifer  has 
been  tried  for  two  years  at  the  pail, 
and  does  not  come  up  to  the  right 
standard,  dispose  of  her  and  put  a 
better  one  in  her  place.  Rigid  selec- 
tion is  just  as  necessary  as ,  wise 
bleeding.  To  this  end  we  must  keep 
a  record  and  know  what  our  cows  are 
doing.  This  is  the  course  that  thou- 
sands of  successful  dairy  farmers  havu 
punned,  and  the  road  is  open'  to  all 
who  will  travel  it. 


The  Breeding  of  Swine. 

Before  the  New  York  State  Breeders' 
Association,  Professor  Day,  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  offered 
the  following  advice  upon  the  breed- 
ing of  swine  : — 

(  Onstitution. — Wit  hout  constitution 
progress  is  impossible.  Constitution 
is  indicated  by  width  and  depth  at  the 
heart.  A  broad  shoulder-top  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  constitution,  but 
we  must  look  between  and  back  of  the 
forelegs.  A  strong,  muscular  neck  also 
indicates  constitution.  It  is  not  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  a  hump 
of  fat  on  top  of  the  neck,  but  mus- 
cular development  is  important.  A 
broad  forehead,  a  broad,  full  poll, 
and  a  good-sized  bright  eye  are  othei 
indications  of  constitution. 

Quality.  —  This  is  important  from 
both  the  breeder's  and  the  consumer's 
stand-point.  1  like  to  see  strong, 
clean,  flinty-looking  bone  in  the  legs, 
and  to  see  pasterns  that  are  perfectly 
upright.  The  extremely  fine  bone  for 
which  some  breeders  are  aiming  hag 
nothing  to  commend  it.  There  is  a 
relationship  between  bone  and  muscle, 
and  when  the  bone  is  reduced  beyond 
a  certain  point  it  results  in  a  carcass 
that  contains  entirely  too  much  fat 
for  the  amount  of  lean.  Either 
extreme  is  undesirable,  and  we  should 
aim  at  a  happy  medium.  The  undue 
reduction  of  bono  also  tends  to  reduce 
size  and  lessen  fecundity.  Other 
points  under  quality  are  genera) 
smoothness  of  form,  thickness  and 
evenness  of  fleshing,  smoothness  of 
skin,  and  fineness  of  hair. 

Fecundity.— This  is  a  point  which  is 
frequently  overlooked,  and  yet  it.  is 
one  of  prime  importance.  These 
little,  short-bodied,  fine-boned,  roly- 
poly  sows  cannot  be  prolific  mothers, 
and  if  a  sow  is  not  a  good  mother, 
of  what  use  is  she  ?  The  good1  breed- 
ing-sow must  have  a  good-sized, 
roomy  frame,  and  this  calls  for  a 
fair  share  of  bone.  Coarseness  is  un- 
desirable, but  strength  of  bone  and  a 
i^ood  length  of  body  are  absolutely 
unnntial.  The  mammary  glands 
should  be  well  developed,  and  there 
should  be  not  less  than  twelve  fully 
developed  teats. 

General  Conformation.  -  In  general 
appearance  the  animal  should  show  a 
proportionate  development  of  tho 
different  parts,  and  it  should  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  butcher  and  the 


consumer  by  carrying  flesh  of  the 
right  kind,  and  possessing  large 
development  of  those  parts  which  (haw 
the  highest  market  v,alue. 

Character. — This  is  something  which 
is  hard  to  define,  and  yet  the  experi- 
enced breeder  can  recognize-  it  at  a 
glance,  and  knows  its  importance.  It 
implies  conformation  to  the  best  typo 
of  the  breed,  but  it  goes  still  further. 
Character  in  the  boar  implies  a  bold, 
impressive  carriage  appearance.  Ilo 
is  a  boar,  and  shows  it  at  every 
point  and  in  every  motion.  In  tho 
sow  w  e-  find  the  reverse.  She  should 
be  dignified  in  her  carriage,  jbut  there 
is  a  femininity  about  her  general  ap- 
pearance and  bearing  which  indicates 
a  prolific  and  indulgent  mother. 

Pedigree. — A  good  many  people  are 
inclined     to   look     upon    pedigree  as 

cannot  fall  in  with  this,  when  breed- 
ing-animals are  under  consideration.  1 
have  frequently  been  asked.  Which 
is  of  greater  importance,  individuality 
or  pedigree  ?  The  question  does  not 
admiti  of  a  definite  answer,  for  it  is 
Largely  a  question  of  degree  ;  but'  1 
can  say  that  neither  one  is  complete 
without  r  the   other— that    is    to  say, 

possess  individual  merit  as  well  as  a 
good  pedigree.  If  the  pedigree  of  a 
given  animal  contains  the  names  of  a 
number  of  animals  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  their  progeny  from  a 
utility  standpoint,  then  such  a  pedi- 
gree is  a  strong  indication  of  utility 
in  the  animal  in  question,  because  the 
tendency  is  for  "  like  to  produce  like." 
Unfortunately,  however,  there  art!  al- 
ways some  degenerate  offspring  from 
the  most  illustrious  patents,  and  to 
breed  from  ,a  degenerate  merely  on  ac- 
count of  its  pedigree  would  not  be 
holding  the  proper  balance  between 
pedigree  and  individuality. 
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Whey. 

One  of  the  bye-products  of  cheese- 
making  is  whey,  and  the  useful  utilis- 
ation of  this  makes  an  important 
addition  to  the  receipts  for  produce 
sold.  Naturally,  of  course,  feeding 
pigs  is  almost  the  only  way  of  using 
up  the  same.  In  the  olden  days  it 
was  customary  to  allow  one  pig  to 
every  two  cows  at  a  time,  and  as  two 
pigs  could  be  fatted  off  during  the 
season.it  averaged  out  at  a  pig  per 
cow.  We  have  improved  ion  that  con- 
siderably now,  and  probably  double 
or  even  treble  the  number  of  pigs  are 
kept  to  the  head  of  cattle,  and  with 
great  advantage.  Of  course,  this  ne- 
cessitates the  use  of  a  larger  amount 
of  purchased  food,  or  of  the  corn  of 
the  farm,  but  it  pays  to  do  so  in 
several  ways.  As  the  result,  of  many 
experiments,  it  has  been  found  that 
pigs  thrive  best  with  a  very  moderate 
amount  of  water  in  their  food. 
"  Swill  "  against  wetted  meal,  and 
wetted  meal  against  dry  corn,  Have 
been  tried,  and  actually  the  last  came 
out  best.  To  feed  with  dry  grain 
would  not  suit  us  in  the  case  of  dairy- 
ing, of  course,  as  the  object  is  to 
utilise  the  whey,  but.  the  moral  of  the 
story  is  to  reduce  the  amount  of  whey 
per  pig  as  much  as  possible — i.e.,  keep 
as  many  pigs  to  a  given  number  of 
cows  as  one  possibly  can,  and  only 
use  the  whey  in  quantity  sufficient  to 
soak  the  meal  and  "  burst  "  the  same. 
Whey  used  to  be  valued  at  one  half- 
penny per  gallon,  and  it  sometimes 
pays  to  set  it,  and  take  off  the  cream 
which  has  escaped  from  the  curd,  and 
make  butter  of  the  same,  but  its 
natural  use  is  to  moisten  the  food  of 
as  many  swine  as  possible. — '"The 
Dairv." 

 »  

As  farmers  become  more  and  more 
educated  in  their  avocation,  the 
higher  will  become  the  dignity  of  farm 
life,  the  greater  the  reward,  the  moro 
numerous  the  comforts,  and  the  more 
attractive  the  occupation  for  young 
men,  who  are  seeking  a  life  of  inde- 
pendence and  a  healthy  home  for 
their  children. 


Clover  as  a  Fertiliser. 

The  American  Fertilizer  Magazine, 
discussing  this  important  question, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  claim 
that  laud  can  be  brought  to  the  high- 
est degree  of  fertility  by  growing 
thereon  clover,  or  some  other  leguu- 
minous  crop,  has  not  been  verified  so 
far  as  the  expense  is  concerned. 

It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that 
clover  will  accomplish  the  desired 
result  in  a  single  season,  or  even  in 
several  years  ;  but  w  hile  it  is  admitted 
that  clover  is  a  valuable  crop  in  a 
system  of  rotation,  yet  the  yields  of 
crops  following  the  ploughing  under 
of  a  clover  sod  do  not  correspond 
with  the  large  amount  of  nitrogen  so 
easily  displayed  in  the  figures  which 
give  the  value  of  the  clover  crop.  The 
fact  is,  that  there  are  farms  upon 
which  clover  has  been  grown  for  many 
years,  but  which  have  not  shown  the 
wonderful  effects  of  the  crop  as  claim- 
ed, and  there  are  farms  on  which  im- 
provement with  clover  is  more  costly 
than  may  be  supposed. 

Clover  is  being  held  before  the 
farmer  as  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills 
of  poor  farming,  and  it.  is  said  to  be 
a  medium  by  which  the  farmer  may 
solve  the  problem  of  dispensing  with 
fertilizers  entirely.  Unfortunately  for 
the  advocates  of  growing  clover  foi 
deriving  nitrogen  from  the  atmos- 
phere, clover  will  not  grow  without 
being  supplied  with  plant  food  ;  and 
as  it  is  a  biennial,  at  least  two  years 
arc  required  for  its  Complete  growth. 
It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that  all 
of  its  nitrogen  is  retained  in  the  soil, 
and  the  theory  of  the  work  of  bacteria 
has  been  changed  within  the  past  12 

[formerly,  it  was  promulgated  that 
bacteria,  clover-seed,  and  an  alkaline 
soil  only  were  necessary  to  complete 
success,  but  now  it  is  asserted  that 
bacteria  work  best  on  soils  deficient 
in  nitrogen.  This  is  equivalent  to  the 
.lain,  that  poor  soil  and  clover  will 
give  satisfactory  results,  provided  the 
bacteria  and  mineral  elements  are 
supplied.  Of  course,  if  mineral  fertil- 
izers are  necessary  {which  is  correct), 


it  will  probably  be  as  economical  to 
use  the  mineral  substances,  with  the 
addition  of  nitrogen  in  some  form, 
directly  on  the  soil,  and  not  wait 
two  years  for  growing  the  nitrogen, 
and  that,  too,  when  mineral  fertilizers 
must  be  purchased  in  either  case.  It 
is  true  that  the  clover  supplies  humus, 
and  so  will  any  other  crop  that  may 
be  ploughed  under  as  green  manure. 
No  one  can  object  to  the  growing  of 
clover,  as  it  is  a  profitable  crop  ;  but 
it  does  not  differ  from  other  crops  in 
the  fart  thati  the  best  results  with 
clover  are  obtained  when  fertilizers 
are  used  on  the  land. 



Hints  to  Farmers  on  Mares 
Foaling. 

The  period  of  gestation  in  mares 
lasts,  approximately,  eleven  months, 
or,  to  be  more  precise,  the  average 
duration  of  pregnancy  is  forty-eight 
weeks  and  three  days.  It  is,  however, 
subject  to  some  measure  of  variation, 
as  mares  do  not  always  carry  the 
foal  for  the  exact  average  period. 
Often  a  mare  foals  down  a  few  days, 
or  a  week,  or  even  longer,  before  the 
full  time  is  out,,  while  it  still  more 
frequently  occurs  that  mares  go  for  a 
little  longer  than  the  usual  period. 
It  is  very  commonly  found  that  mares 
carry  a  colt  foal  for  a  few  days 
longer  than  a  filly  foal,  but  this  is 
not  by  any  means  the  general  rule. 
When  a  mare  is  put  to  the  horse,  the 
last  date  of  service  should  be  care- 
fully recorded  by  the  farmer,  so  that 
the  time  when  she  is  due  to  foal  may 
be  approximately  known.  It  is  most 
import/anl  that  the  farmer  should 
know  when  his  mares  are  due  to  foal, 
so  that  lie  may  arrange  to  have  them 
watched  ;  he  should,  therefore,  never 
fail  to  make  a  note  of  the  dates  when 
the  mares  are  served  by  the  horse. 

Mares  in  foal  should  be  kept  at 
work  up  to  the  time  of  foaling— 
regular  work  on  the  farm.  When 
near  foaling,  they  must  not,  however, 
be  overworked,  for  nowadays  a  good 
draught  foal  is  worth  many  bags  of 
wheat.  The  mare  requires  feeding'  up 
to  the  time  of  foaling  just  as  she 
has  been  habitually  fed.  The  best 
judge  in  the  world  cannot  tell  just 
when  a  mare  will  foal,  signs  of  foiling 
being  so  uncertain.  If  all  is  well,  a 
few  days  before  foaling  a  wax  will 
form  on  the  teats  ;  just  before  foaling 
the  wax  will  drop  off,  and  if  the  milk 
exudes  she  should  not  be  left.  The 
mare  may  foal  at  any  minute,  and 
should  do  so  quickly,  Jbtit  they  have 
been  known  to  go  many  days  with 
the  milk  thus  exuding  and  their  foal 
all  right.  It  is,  however,  a  bad  sign, 
and  often  ends  badly.  Mishaps  at 
birth  are  greater  in  proportion  among 
draughts  than  among  light  mares; 
therefore  it  is  in  regard  to  draught 
mares  that  human  aid  can  oft  times  be 
of  immense  service.  A  little  know- 
ledge at  the  time  of  delivery,  "ven 
oill,  in  I  he  paddock,  can  be  of  timely 
assistance.  Approaching  parturition 
is  further  indicated  by  a  slackening 
and  falling  in  of  the  muscles  of  the 
loins,  and  of  the  croup  near  the  tail. 
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This  i  indication  is  not  particularly 
noticeable,  and  will  escape  the  notice 
of  all  but  expvricuc,  >l  bwilt-rs.  When 
lhe  mare  is  about  to  foal  she  behaves 
with  restlessness,  aad  evinces  a  great 
deal  of  uneasiness,  thus  showing  in 
unmistakable  fashion  by  her  behaviour 
that  her  time  has  arrived.  She  keeps 
on  moving-  about  in  an  unsettled 
manner,  and  appears  nervous,  while 
the  expression  in  her  eyes  plainly 
reveals  her  anxiety  and  apprehension. 
Her  nervousness  may  further  bo 
evidenced  by  frerjuent  staling-,  and  by 
her  pawing  the  ground  with  her  fore- 
legs,  while  she  also  lies  down  repeated- 
ly and  gets  up  again  almost  immedi- 
ately afOervwds,  or  she  makes 
it  tempts  to  lie  down  without  actually 
doing  so. 

In  the  actual  process  of  delivery,  if 
all  is  well,  the  forefeet  will  present 
themselves  at-  once  :  the  hand  should 
then  be  inserted  between  the  legs 
straight  to  the  knees,  and  if  the  foal 
1-  coining  rij;ht  the  nose  will  be  felt. 
There  will  then  be  no  diltieult\  in 
getting  it  away.  Assist  the  mare 
ver\  gently,  but  only  when  she  is  in 
labour  ;  the  pains  will  come  on  at 
intervals.  Do  not  cut  the  navel  cord  ; 
dram  the  foal  gently  away  until  the 
cord  breaks,  as  it  will  do  in  the 
right  place.  Further,  do  not  touch 
the  navel  with  the  hand,  but  pour  a 
little  carbolic  oil  on  it  at  once,  and 
repeat  once  a  day  until  it  has  dried 
up.  Having  got  the  foal  away,  now 
take  the  cleansing,  or  after-birth, 
away  from  the  mare.  After  dressing 
your  hand  with  carbolic  oil,  insert  it 
about  ten  inches,  and  puti  a  gentle 
pressure  on  it.  It  will  come  away  in 
a  minute  or  two,  but  the  operation 
is  a  delicate  one,  and  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  break  off  any  portion. 
Any  small  portion  left  behind  may 
cause  blood-poisoning  and  the  death 
of  the  mare.  Teaching  the  foal  to 
Hick  is  a  very  difficult  undertaking. 
If  i:  is  fairly  strong  it  should  be  let 
alone,  as  it  will  soon  suck  of  its  own 
accord.  If  it  does  not  suck  in  six 
hours,  half  a  pint  of  its  mother's  milk 
>hould  be  given,  and  again  six  hours 
later  ;  by  that  time  it  will  suck,  and 
thrive  well.— Elder's  Ileview. 


In  improving  dairy  stock,  it  is  much 
more  important  to  get  a  good  bull 
than  a  good  cow,  for  a  bull  is  half 
the  herd,  while  a  good  cow  is  only 
part  of  the  herd. 

The  worst  cow  of  a  herd  will  prob- 
ably be  either  a  money  loser,  or  so 
nearly  on  the  border-  line  of  profit 
and  loss  that  it  will  be  difficult  to 
tell  on  which  side  she  is. 

After  all,  there  is  no  place  like  the 
farm,  and  no  people  like  the  farmers. 
The  traits  of  rural  character,  born  of 
natural  environment,  and  strengthened 
In  wholesome,  self-reliant  occupation, 
are  a  nation's  safeguard. 

The  successful  farmer  is  the  man 
who  has  learned  the  scipnee  of  the 
soil  and  the  growth  of  crops,  or  how- 
to  increase  the  products  of  the  farm 
by  the  best  use  of  the  feeds  and 
materials  available. 
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BRITTEN'S  REGISTERED  DENTISTRY. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETB  ON  EASY   WEEKLY  PAYMENTS. 
Painless  Extractions  One  Shilling.    Gold  Fillings.         Crown  and  Bridge 
work.         Only  Address— 

20,  CURRIE  STREET  (Opposite  Savings  Bank). 

Open  Saturday  Evenings  7  to  9  p.m.  Daily,  9  to  5.30.     Saturday,  9  to  1. 


E.  F.  HOOPER  &»  SONS 

VENETIAN   BLIND  MANUFACTURERS. 

2  2,  Ptilteney  Street,  Adelaide, 

PIANOS— Agents  for  Rheinberg,  Sohne  and  Schwechten,  Berlin.       At  the 
CHEAPEST  price  in  the  City.  Cash  or  Terms. 


THE    FARMERS'  AOENCY. 

T.  L.  GEPP,  Proprietor. 
FOR  SALE.— Most  substantially  built  house  of  10  rooms  with  all  modern 
conveniences,  tower,  billiard  room  with  full  size  Alcock  table,  stables, 
coachhouse,  fowl  yard.  Excellent  croquet  or  tennis  lawn.  Land  73  ft. 
6  in.  x  24S  ft.  4  in.  Situated  on  Esplanade  GLENELG  close  to  train. 
Magnificent  views.      £3,000.      Easy    terms  if  required. 

Many  other  houses  of  all  sizes. 
WAY  MOUTH    STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


E.  C.  PHILLIPS  &  CO., 

261,  RUNDLE  STREET  EAST,  ADELAIDE. 

GENERAL  FURNISHERS  AND  UPHOLSTERS. 
New   and    Secondhand  Furniture  Dealers.     Old  suites  of  Furniture  recovered 
like  new.     Upholstering  and  Repairing  a     Speciality.      A     Trial  Solicited. 

C.  Q.  SHEPPARD   &  CO. 

If  you  wish  to  sell  or  purchase  HOUSE,  GARDEN,  or  KA BM  property 
consult  us,  and  we  will  give  you  our   best  advice.     No  business  no  charge. 

C.  G.  SHEPPARD  &  CO.,    20,  CURRIE  STREET. 
Telephone  3370.  Opp.  Savings  Bank. 


Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Vines,  &c. 


INSPECTION  INVITED. 
Largest  Stock  in  this  State.       All  grown  on  new  ground,  being  healthy 
and   free   from   insect  Pests. 
CATALOGUES  FREE    BY    POST.  'Phone— Henley  Beach,  36. 


H  W  OOP  AS  Findon  Nursery, 

XX,  YY  .  ^^rno,  LOCKLEYS,  S.A. 
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About  Shying  in  Horses. 

From  the  Live  Stock  Journal. 

It  is  a  widely-held  opinion  that 
defective  eyesight  is  a  very  com- 
mon cause  oi  shying  in  horses  ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  is 
by  n0  means  the  case.  Unques- 
tionably defective  vision  not  infre- 
quently accounts  for  a  horse  being 
a  shyer,  yet  it  is  nothing  like  so 
frequently  a  cause  of  shying  as  it 
is  generally  held  to  be. 

The  principal  and  most  usual 
cause  of  the  habit  of  shying 
is  nervousness  or  fear,  the  horse 
shying  at  some  object  or  other 
because  it  is  afraid  of  it,  even  al- 
though it  can  plainly  see  it. 
Habitual  shyers  are  usually  either 
of  a  highly-strung  or  nervous  tem- 
perament, such  as  is  very  common- 
ly met  with  in  well-bred  horses,  or 
they  are  of  a  very  timid  disposi- 
tion. It  is,  of  course,  well  known 
to  horsemen  that  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  shyers  are 
mares.  The  habit  of  shying  is 
nothing  like  so  often  met  with  in 
geldings  as  it  is  amongst  mares, 
and  entire  horses  are  but  very 
rarely  given  to  shying.  The  rea- 
son why  this  is  so  is  obvious  when 
it  is  remembered  that  most  usual- 
ly the  cause  of  shying  is  nervous- 
ness or  fear.  Mares  are,  as  a  rule, 
of  a  more  excitable  or  nervous 
temperament,  and  more  often  of  a 
timid  disposition  than  geldings, 
the  latter  generally  being  of  a 
more  equable  temperament  than 
the  former,  though  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, of  course,  while  entires 
are  very  high-couraged.  Hence 
one  finds  in  them  little  shying 
on  account  of  nervousness  or  fear, 
as  a  rule,  and  geldings  do  So  much 
less  frequently  than  mares. 

A  great  many — in  fact,  it  may  be 
said,  that  most — young  horses  are 
more  or  less  giving  to  shying  when 


they  are  first  put  to  work,  owing 
to  their  being  unfamiliar  with 
many  objects  they  see,  and  conse- 
quently are  afraid  of  them.  When 
they  are  taken  up  to  be  broken 
in,  young  horses,  moreover,  are 
very  commonly  inclined  to  be 
somewhat  nervous  at  first,  and 
this  naturally  renders  them  very 
liable  to  shy  on  the  slightest  pro- 
vocation ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
cease  the  habit  of  shying  as  soon 
as  they  become  accustomed  to  the 
sights  of  the  road,  and  lose  their 
first  greenness  and  nervous- 
ness. Hence  the  fact  that  a  raw 
and  unmade  young  horse  shies 
very  easily  and  frequently  is  a 
matter  of  no  importance,  and  no 
notice  need  be  taken  of  it,  seeing 
that  it  is  only  natural  it  should 
do  so  in  view  of  its  greenness,  and 
that  in  all  probability  the  habit 
will  pretty  soon  cease  of  its  own 
accord  when  once  the  young  ani- 
mal's natural  nervousness  and 
greenness  wear  off. 

Sometimes,  however,  this  habit 
of  shying  at  unfamiliar  or  strange 
objects  from  pure  nervousness  or 
fear — which  is  so  general  among 
young,  unmade  horses  when  they 
are  being  broken  in — persists  long 
after  the  young  horse's  education 
has  been  completed,  and  proves 
itself  to  be  quite  incurable,  it 
oftentimes,  indeed,  gradually  be- 
coming worse  in  such  cases.  Here 
we  have  the  confirmed  shyer 
which  nothing  will  cure.  The 
habit,  aggravating,  or  worse,  as 
it  is,  is,  however,  the  horse's  mis- 
fortune, not  its  fault,  seeing  that 
it  is  the  result  of  a  highly  nervous 
temperament,  or  of  a  too  timid 
disposition  ;  hence  it  should  be 
kindly  and  patiently  dealt  with. 
In  some  fortunate  cases  it  may  be 
possible  to  cure  it  by  dint  of  care- 
ful management  and  patience,  be- 
fore it  gets  too  firmly  rooted  ;  but 
more  generally  it  is  impossible  to 


LANZ  HAND  SEPARATORS. 

(New  Pattern). 
Unsurpassed  for  all-round  Excellence. 
Special  Features  ^Simplicity,  Strength,  Efficiency 

and  Durability. 
Perfect  in  Construction,  easiest  to  turn  and  clean 
cheapest  to  maintain. 


The  Separator  of  the  Century -every  machine 
Guaranteed. 

8end  for  Descriptive  Booklet  to 

GEO.  L.  MUELLER 

94,  OuvrU  Street,  Sole  Agent  for  S.A. 


effect  a  complete  cure  when  the 
shying  persists  after  the  horse  has 
been  thoroughly  trained  and  be- 
come fully  used  to  the  road,  and 
mostly  it  is  in  these  circumstances 
a  case  of  "  once  a  shyer,  always  a 
shyer."  When  once  the  habit  of 
shying  has  become  firmly  estab- 
lished, and  when  it  is  due  to  ner- 
vousness, the  chances  are  much 
against  the  horse  ever  being 
broken  of  it.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
improved,  if  the  horse  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  careful  and  patient 
rider  or  driver,  who  knows  how 
to  deal  with  it,  and  takes  the 
trouble  to  do  so.  At  best,  how- 
ever, one  must  always  be  on  the 
qui  vive  with  such  shyers,  and  one 
is  never  safe  with  them,  while  in 
many  cases  the  habit  is,  or  be- 
comes, so  bad  that  the  animal 
afflicted  with  it  is  a  wholly  un- 
safe conveyance,  and  not  tit  to  be 
in  a  private  stable. 

There  is  no  doubt  about  it  that 
in  a  .  good  many  cases  horses 
which  shy  on  account  of  nervous- 
ness are  rendered  worse  in  this  re- 
spect by  improper  or  injudicious 
treatment  ;  in  fact,  the  habit  is 
often  established  in  young  horses 
solely  in  consequence  of  gross  mis- 
management. It  is  but  too  com- 
mon a  thing  for  the  rider  or  driver 
of  a  young  horse  to  force  it  past 
an  object  at  which  it  is  shying  by 
the  inlliction  of  punishment  with 
whip  or  spur  and  jobbing  it  in  the 
mouth.  Nothing  could  be  worse 
than  to  do  this.  After  this  wrong- 
headed  practice  has  been  repeated 
a  couple  of  times  the  young  horse 
(horses  have  excellent  memories, 
especially  for  disagreeable  things) 
learns  to  remember  that  it  is  pun- 
ished on  shying,  and  thus  when- 
ever it  shies  it  expects  punishment 
to  follow  immediately,  which  na- 
turally greatly  increases  its  fears, 
and  causes  it  to  swerve  all  the 
more  badly  or  to  attempt  to  run 
away.  The  fear  of  punishment 
moreover,  renders  the  animal  much 
more  inclined  to  shy,  as  in  these 
circumstances  it  does  not, shy  at 
an  object  so  much  as  at  the  pun- 
ishment which  it  expects  to  follow. 
It  docs  not  take  long  to  convert 
a  young  horse  of  a  nervous  tem- 
perament, and  which  is  by  nature 
inclined  to  shy  somewhat  easily, 
into  a  confirmed  and  incurable 
shyer  by  such  senseless  treatment. 

The  proper  way  to  manage  a  . 
young  horse  when  it  shies  is  to 
treat  it  kindly  and  with  patience. 
On  no  account  must  it  be  punished 
in  any  way  for  shying.  Its  fear  or 
nervousness  should  be  allayed  by 
speaking  quietly  to  the  animal,  by 
patting  it  on  the  back,  etc.— in 
brief,  by  cajoling  it,  as  it  were — 
that  will  readily  calm  it.  If  it 
objects  to  }i,o  past  an    object  on 
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account  oi  its  being  .ifraid  of  it, 
it  should  be  coaxed  in  order  to  in- 
duce it  to  pass  the  same.  It  is 
1  quite  wrong  to  force  it  to  pass 
the  object  by  means  of  punish- 
ment. It  is  a  good  plan  to  allow 
a  young  horse  to  have  a  good 
,  look  at  any  object  for  which  it 
evinces  much  fear,  it  being  coaxed 
to  go  close  up  to  it  and  to  smell 
at  it,  so  that  the  animal  may  con 
vince  itself  that  it  is  harmless  and 
that  its  fears  are  groundless.  If 
this  is  done,  the  horse  will  prob- 
ably take  but  little  or  no  notice 
of  the  same  object  next  time  it 
passes  or  encounters  it.  It  is  easy 
enough,  as  a  rule,  to  overcome 
and  eradicate  the  propensity  to  sh\ 
which  arises  from  greenness  and 
nervousness  in  a  young,  unmade 
horse  by  proper  and  patient  man- 
agement. 

Not  infrequently  horses  are  ad- 
dicted to  the  habit  of  shying  or 
swerving  at  certain  objects  merely 
as  the  result  of  light-heartedness. 
or  of  an  excess  of  high  spirits,  due 
to  their  being  very  fresh  or  under- 
worked and  full  of  corn.  In  cases 
of  quite  familiar  objects,  and  of 
which  it  ordinarilv  takes  no  notice 
whatever,  and  verv  often,  in  addi- 
tion to  shying  or  swerving,  the 
animal  bucks  or  kicks  up  its  heels 
at  the  same  time,  when  it  is  being 
ridden.  This  mischievous  or  play- 
ful—though  often  very  awkward 
and  annoying — kind  of  shying, 
which  is  caused  by  an  exuberance 
of  spirits,  is  practised  only  while 
the  horse  remains  fresh,  and 
ceases  as  soon  as  the  animal  set- 
tles down  to  its  work,  and  has 
expended  its  superfluous  energy. 


Salt  for  Sheep. 

There  exists  in  most  farmers' 
minds  a  dimly-conceived  idea  that 
salt  is  good  for  sheep,  and  so  at 
regular  intervals  they  supply  it  to 
them  in  varying  quantities  ;  but 
probably  few  of  them  really  under- 
stand the  effect  this  condiment  has 
has  upon  the  digestion  or  the 
actual  need  that  exists  for  it.  It 
is  not  an  accidental  craving  that 
causes  sheep  to  so  eagerly  devour 
salt,  but  rather  it  is  a  real  phy- 
sical want  that  demands  satisfac- 
tion. Hydrochloric  acid  is  one  oi 
the  chief  constituents  of  the  gas- 
tric juices  of  the  stomach  that 
plav  so  active  a  part  in  digestion, 
and  it  is  to  help  supply  the 
chlorine  of  this  acid  that  salt  is 
necessarv.  It  will  l>e  noticed  that 
when  sheep  have  not  had  salt  for 
a  long  time  they  eat  it  in  simpl\ 
enormous  quantities.  This  is  be- 
cause the  supply  of  chlorine  has  be- 
come depleted  and  requires  replen- 
ishing.    So  it  is  not  simply  to  lend 


variety  or  improve  the  llavour  of 
food  that  salt  should  be  given,  but 
rather  to  supply  chlorine  for  the 
gastric,  juices. 

Another  reason  why  salt  is  use- 
ful to  sheep  is  because  it  increases 
their  thirst  and  causes  them  to 
drink  water  in  sufficient  quantities 
to  carry  on  the  normal  functions 
of  the  body.  If  bulky  foods  are 
eaten  and  only  a  small  quantity  of 
water  drunk,  impaction  often  oc- 
curs in  the  digestive  tract,  and 
trouble  or  loss  ensues.  Moreover, 
when  the  water  supply  is  small 
the  assimilated  food  is  not  so 
readily  carried  to  different  parts  of 
the  body  and  distributed  to  the 
tissues. 

Particularly  when  sheep  are  in 
pasture  or  living  largely  on  grass 
and  cereal  crops  do  they  need  salt, 
because  these  crops  contain  potas- 
sium salts.  Potassium  has  a 
greater  affinity  for  chlorine  than 
hydrogen.  Hence,  unless  plenty  of 
chlorine  is  supplied  the  body,  the 
potassium  takes  a  portion  of  that 
which  otherwise  would  combine  to 
form  hydrochloric  acid. 

Either  coarse  ground  or  rock 
salt  may  be  used  for  feeding,  as 
preferred.  There  is  probably  more 
waste  in  connection  with  the 
ground  salt,  but  licking  the  rock 
salt  sometimes  makes  the  sheeps' 
mouths  and  tongues  sore.  If 
coarse  salt  is  used,  a  tight  trough, 
covered  with  a  little  roof  as  a 
protection  from  the  rain,  should  be 
provided. 

The  average  ewe  requires  from 
three  to  five  pounds  of  salt  a  year, 
the  variation  depending  largely 
upon  the  amount  of  natural  salts 
contained  in  the  feed  given.  This 


would  mean  that  she  should  have 
from  two  to  three  pounds  during 
the  summer.  It  would  be  well  to 
weigh  out  the  amount ,  that  the 
whole  llock  should  have  during  the 
summer  upon  this  basis,  then  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  giving  too 
little.  It  is  a  mistake  to  give 
sheep  salt  only  occasionally  and  in 
large  quantities,  for  under  these 
conditions  their  appetites  are  so 
sharpened  for  it  that  they  cat  too 
much.  If  it  is  kept  constantly  be- 
fore them  where  they  can  eat  it 
at  will,  they  will  eat  what  is  ne- 
cessary lor  the  carrying  on  of 
bodily  functions,  and  will  not  take 
too  much  at  once. — The  New  Zea- 
land Farmer. 


To  Keep  Pigs  Healthy. 

It  is  well  known  that  pigs  are 
the  healthiest  and  do  best  when 
given  plenty  of  exercise,  and  kept 
in  sanitary  surroundings.  The  pig 
in  a  state  of  nature  is  a  clean  ani- 
mal, feeding  on  grass  and  herbs, 
and  having  his  lair  in  some  seclud- 
ed, well-drained  spot.  He  also  is 
careful  about  his  domestic  habits — 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  degraded 
ent  owners. 


Ensilage  alone  is  not  a  good  milk- 
producer.  It  is  not  rich  enough  in 
protein,  to  furnish  the  solids  of  the 
milk.  It  is  an  excellent  succulent 
basis  for  providing  a  balanced  ration, 
and  giving-  bulk.  Maize  ensilage  has 
approximately  a  nutritive  ratio  of 
I  :  11— i.e.,  one  part  of  protein  to  11 
parts  of  carbo-hydrates.  An  ideal 
balanced  ration  should  contain  one 
part  of  protein  to  five  or  six  parts  of 
carbo-hydrates.  Hence  it  is  necessary 
to  add  other  foods  rich  in  protein, 
such  as  bran,  lucerne,  etc. 


A.  SIMPSON  &  SON'S 

Cream  Transport  Cans 

3  gallons,  14/6  ;  5  gallons,  17/6  ;  10 

gallons,  22/6  each. 
(User's  name    put  on    without  extra 
charge) . 


The    STRONGEST    and  CHEAPEST 
Pattern  on  the  Market. 

Obtainable  from    all  Storekeepers  or 
the  Makers. 

A.  SIMPSON  &  SON 

LIMITED. 
Gawler  Place,  Adelaide. 

Makers  also  of  Sheep.  Cattle  and  Pig 
Troughing,  Tanks,  Field  Gates,  Wheel 
and  Water  Barrows,  etc. 
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Treatment  of  Seed  Wheat 
for  Smut  or  Bunt. 

(Continued  from  May  issue). 

It  has  been  calculated  that  in  a 
single  bunt  ball,  no  larger  than  a 
grain  of  wheat,  there  are  about 
4,000,000  spores,  each  of  which  is 
capable  of  causing  one  wheat  plant 
to  be  smutted.  In  a  bushel  of 
wheat  there  are  600,000  to 
1,000,000  grains.  There  are,  there- 
fore, in  a  single  bunt  ball,  enough 
spores,  if  regularly  and  evenly 
distributed,  to  provide  each  grain 
in  a  bushel  of  wheat  with  from 
four  to  six  spores.  The  great  ne- 
cessity for  removing  or  breaking 
the  bunt  balls,  so  that  the  fungi- 
cide can  act  upon  their  contents, 
is  obvious. 

It  is  easier  to  remove  the  bunt 
balls  than  to  ensure  that  all  are 
broken,  and,  fortunately,  this  can 
be  done  in  most  cases  without  any 
great  difficulty.  Bunt  balls  are 
lighter  than  wheat  and  float  in  the 
water,  so  that  if  the  wheat  to  be 
treated  is  poured  slowly  into  the 
"  pickle,"  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  bunt  balls  will  not  be  carried 
down  by  the  grain,  they  will  float 
on  the  top,  and  can  be<  skimmed 
off  and  destroyed.  As  a  further 
precaution,  and  in  order  to  release 
any  bunt  balls  which  may  have 
been  carried  down  by  the  grain,  the 
grain  should  be  stirred  or  raked  ; 
this  is  also  likely  to  break  up  any 
partially  broken  bunt  balls  which 
have  sunk  and  become  soft. 

Until  bunt-resisting  varieties  have 
been  produced,  and  are  in  general 
cultivation,  to  ensure  clean  crops 
it  is  advisable  to  assume  that  all 
seed  is  more  or  less  smutty,  and 
requires  to  be  "  pickled,"  for,  see- 
ing that  the  spores  are'  so  min- 
ute, it  is  quite  possible  for  enough 
to  be  present  on  the  seed  grain  to 
cause  considerable  smut  in  the  re- 
sulting crop,  and  yet  for  their  pre- 
sence to  escape  notice. 

—  The  Bluestone  Treatment.  — 
The  most  popular  fungicide  for 
treating  seed  grain,  and  the  one  in 


most  general  use,  is  bluestone 
(copper  sulphate).  The  efficacy  of 
this  fungicide  depends  upon  bring- 
ing the  "smut"  spores  in  contact 
with  a  solution  of  bluestone  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  to  destroy 
their  vitality.  Various  plans  are 
adopted  for  attaining  this  object. 
Whatever  method  is  adopted,  it 
should  be  done  with  sufficient  tho- 
roughness to  ensure  that  no  spores 
escape  coming  into  contact  with 
the  fungicide  long  enough  to  des- 
troy their  vitality.  A  weak  solu- 
tion requires  a  relatively  longer 
time  to  destroy  the  spores  than  a 
strong  one  does.  At  one  time  it 
was  the  common  practice  to 
"  steep  "  the,  seed  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion (y2  per  cent.)  for  twelve  hours, 
but  this  method  has  now  been  al- 
most superseded  by  methods  which 
require  the  seed  to  be  "  steeped  " 
for  a  few  minutes — three  to  five — 
in  a  stronger  solution  of,  say,  2 
per  cent. 

Bluestone  when  used  alone,  and 
not  in  combination  with  lime  or 
lime  water,  very  injuriously  affects 
the  germinating  power  of  the  seed. 
Under  some  conditions,  as  much  as 
half  the  seed  treated  is  destroyed, 
or  the  vigour  of  the  resulting 
plants  so  weakened  that  they  are 
practically  valueless.  The  ill  ef- 
fects can  be  almost  entirely  pre- 
vented by  sprinkling  the  treated 
seed  whilst  wet  with  air-slacked 
lime  or  wood  ashes,  or  by  im- 
mersing it  for  a  few  minutes  in 
lime  water.  Lime  water  is  made 
by  mixing  freshly  burnt  (lumpy ) 
lime  in  water,  say,  2lb.  of  un- 
slacked  lime  in  20  gallons  of  water. 
If  freshly  burnt  lime  is  not  avail- 
able, the  seed  should  be  sprinkled 
with  air-slacked  lime  or  wood 
ashes.  Air-slacked  lime  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  and  therefore 
lime  water  cannot  be  made  bv 
mixing  air-slacked  lime  and  water 
together. 


Machinery  and  science  in  farming 
have  released  the  successful  farmer  of 
tio-'day  to  a  large  extent  from  the 
thraldom  and  drudgery  of  labour. 


Breeding  for  an  Object. 

Thousands  of  horses  are  brought 
into  existence  without  any  definite  idea 
on  the  part  of  the  breeder  as  to  the 
market  requirements  they  are  to  meet-. 
This  conviction  is  based  upon  three 
considerations  :  First,  the  very  evident 
faot  that  an  inordinate  proportion 
are  fitted  for  no  special  market  class, 
indicating  that  a  large  number  of 
farmers  are  not  acquainted  witn  the 
market  classes  that  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  trade.  Second,  the 
glaring  defect*  that  are  passed  un- 
noticed by  the  owners.  Third,  the 
fact  that  the  average  horseman  is 
vastly  better  acquainted  with  the 
blemishes  of  horses  than  he  is  with 
the  proper  type  and  characteristics 
that  go  with  the  different  use  to 
which  the  horse  is  put.  These  three 
reasons  are  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  production  of  a  mass  of  inferior 
animals  which  do  not  meet  the  eye 
of  the  critic  until  they  are  offered  for 
sale- 
Dealers  by  long  experience  and  con- 
stant observation  have  learned  to  a 
nicety  all  the  requirements  of  a  horse, 
and  in  their  minds  clear-cut  ideas 
exist  as  to  what  he  should  or  should 
not  be.  If  these  ideas  could  be  clear- 
ly established  in  the  minds  of  the 
breeders  of  horses,  as  they  are  in 
those  of  the  buyers,  we  should  have 
fewer  worthless  animals  produced.  For 
one  thing  there  is  too  much  mixing 
of  blood.  It  is  not  at  all  an  un- 
common thing  to  detect  in  the  same 
horse  traces  of  three  or  four  breeds, 
representing  as  many  distinct  classes 
of  horses. 

The  expense  of  growing  a  horse  that 
nobody  wants  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  producing  one  that  fills  the 
real  need,  and  fills  it  so  well  that  the 
prospective  buyer  is  ready  to  pay 
good  money  for  it.  The  difference  is 
not  so  much  in  the  added  expense  for 
the  sire  as  it  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
men  who  do  the  breeding.  'As  with 
oattle,  or  with  any  other  farm  stock, 
if  the  breeder  has  in  advance  a  clear- 
cut  idea  of  what  be  proposes  to  secure, 
and  useis  good  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  sire,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
10  he  will  succeed.  If,  however,  he 
undertakes  to  produce  as  highly 
organised1  an  animal  as  the  horse 
without  definite  plans  in  mind,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  I">  he  will  fail. — "Farmer 
and  Grazier." 


GLOBE  TIMBER  MILLS.) 

TIMBER  OF  ALL  KINDS.    Galvanized  Iron,  Joinery,  Mouldings,  Turnery,  Shadehouse  Battens,  Trellie  Laths. 
Boxes  and  Cases  of  Every  description  made  up  or  packed  in  Snooks. 

Butter  Boxes  and  Fruit  Cases  a  Speciality.      Write  for  Prices. 


Flinders  Street,  Adelaide,  and  at  Port  Adelaide. 
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Wet  or  Dry  Milking. 

The  question  of  whether  cows 
should  be  milked  with  wet  or  dry 
hands  gives  rise  to  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  at  times.  Many  persons 
who  have  not  a  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  the  art  of  milking-  dog- 
matically assert  th.it  the  hands 
should  not  even  be  moistened  while 
the  cow  is  being  milked.  It  is, 
therefore,  somewhat  refreshing  _  to 
find  that  an  authority  on  dairy- 
ing practices,  Mr.  G.  S.  Thomson, 
Queensland  Government  dairy  ex- 
pert, is  a  supporter  of  the  ordin- 
darv  practice  of  milking,  of  course 
insisting  at  the  same  time  on  due 
regard  being  paid  to  cleanliness 
"  Drv  milking,"  says  Mr.  Thom- 
son, in  "The  Dairying  Industry," 
"  is  a  strong  point  with  some 
teachers  of  dairying,  but  it  is  open 
to  objections.  It  does  not  seem 
to  l>e  clear,  however,  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  dry  milking. 
Assuming  that  it  implies  that  the 
hands  must  1*  kept  dry,  then  it 
cannot  be  recognised  as  a  safe 
operation,  as  it  involves  danger 
and  injurv  to  cows  of  a  nervous 
and  irritable  disposition.  It  is 
known  that  milkers  object  to  ani- 
mals of  the  smaller  breeds  owing 
to  the  shortness  of  the  teats,  and 
when  difficulty  arises  in  milking 
with  the  hands  moistened,  in- 
creased irritation  to  the  cow  must 
result  from  the  1  modern  '  drv 
practice.  It  must  be  asked  how 
manv  men  and  women  can  milk 
with  drv  hands  with  comfort  to 
the  cow  and  profit  to  the  farm  ? 
I  am  afraid  the  number  is  small, 
and  the  training  of  the  children 
(who  in  manv  instances  do  the 
bulk  of  the  work")  would  entail  con- 
siderable trouble.  An  attendant 
danger,  and  one  of  vital  import- 
ance in  dairying,  is  efficient  strip- 
ping of  the  cow,  and  I  question  if 
the  average  drv  milker  has  the  ac- 
tivity lefft  in  his  hands  to  finish 
this  dutv  in  a  thorough  manner. 
The  nearest  approach  to  the  suck- 
ing of  the  calk  is  the  most  natural 
course  to  pursue,  and  one  that  is 


most  appreciated  by  the  cow  ;  but 
when  animals  resent  their  milker, 
the  result  of  slow,  rough,  and  im- 
perfect milking,  at  a  time  when 
the  greatest  care  and  handling  is 
necessary,  hurtful  consequences  will 
folloyv  ;  and,  further,  the  old  prac- 
tice will  be  strengthened  if  we  ac- 
cept the  theory  that  milk  forma- 
tion is  going  on  in  the  udder  of 
the  cow  at  the  time  of  milking." 

The  practice  of  wet  milking  has 
been  vigorously  condemned  because 
of  the  neglect  of  many  milkers  to 
adopt  precautions  to  prevent  con- 
tamination of  the  milk  with  dirt 
and  microbe  life.  "  But,"  savs  Mr. 
Thomson,  "  does  not  dry  milking 
cause  the  fall  of  particles  of  dirt 
and  scale  from  the  teats  and 
udder  in  the  milk  equally  as 
much  as  wet  milking,  if  there  is 
any  neglect  in  having  the  udder 
and  flank  of  the  cow  perfectly 
clean  ?  The  habit  of  dipping  the 
fingers  into  the  milk  pail,  and  hav- 
ing the  hands  dripping  with  milk, 
should  be  strictly  forbidden  bv  the 
farmer.  Keeping  the  hands  moist 
during  milking  is  the  most  desir- 
able course  to  follow,  and,  with 
other  points  attended  to,  the  milk 
should  be  free  from  foreign  matter. 

At  dairies  in  this  State 
where  the  following  rules  are  ad- 
hered to  I  have  made  repeated  ex- 
aminations of  the  choice  btitter 
manufactured,  and  can  testifv  to 
the  hio-h  standard  of  excellence, 
and  freedom  from  injurious  organ- 
isms and  unwelcome  flavours  : — i, 
Have  cows  milked  in  a  clean  and 
sanitary  place.  2.  The  milker 
should  be  clean  in  person.  3. 
Brush  the  udder  of  the  cow.  4. 
Wash  the  teats  and  drv  them.  5. 
Damp  the  udder  and  flanks  of  the 
cow  with  a  cloth.  6.  Moisten  the 
hands  at  intervals  with  clean 
water. 

"  There  is  no  need  for  washing 
the  udder  of  the  cow  unless  mud  is 
adherent  to  the  hairs  and  skin,  but 
it  is  essential  for  each  milker  to  be 
provided  with  sufficient  water  to 
allow  of  the  teats  of  every  cow  be- 


ing washed  in  a  separate  supply, 
and  not  as  we  usually  find,  a  little 
in  a  basin  used  for  the 'whole  herd. 
It  is  from  such  neglect  as  this 
that  so  much  harm  arises.  Every 
milker  ought  not  only  to  study 
the  importance  of  successful  milk- 
ing, but  should  keep  continuously 
in  mind  that  want  of  cleanliness  is 
responsible  for  many  of  the  worries 
of  the  butter  or  cheese  maker  and 
milk  consumer,  and  losses  to  our 
factories  and  to  the  industry.  It 
is  into  the  milking  pail  that  many 
of  the  seeds  of  contamination  are 
thoughtlessly  and  carelessly  ad- 
mitted." 


Jerusalem  Artichoke  for  Pigs. 


Tn  the  course  of  an  experiment  to 
determine  the  food  value  of  artichokes, 
for  pig-  feeding,  it  was  found  that  six 
thrifty  pio-s— which  had  been  run- 
ning on  wheat  stubble  and'  which 
weighed  from  117  to  215  pounds  at 
the  beginning  of  the  experiment — from 
October  22  to  December  11  fed  on 
artichoke*,  supplemented  bv  a  small 
ration  of  equal  parts  of}  chopped 
wheat  and  oats1  consumed  the  arti- 
chokes grown  on  one-eighth  acre  and 
made  a  total  gain  in  live  weight  of 
244  pounds,  or  an  average  daily  gain 
per  pig  of  0.3]  Dound.  The  pigs  con- 
sumed during  the  period  756  pounds 
of  grain,  or  at  the  rate  of  3.1  pounds 
of  grain  for  each  pound  of  g'ain  in 
live  weight.  Tn  other  experiments  it 
had  been  found  that  it  requires  about 
5  pounds  mixed  grain  for  each  pound 
of  gain  in  live  weight.  On  this  basis 
the  feeding  of  the  artichokes  resulted 
in  a  saving  of  nearly  2  pounds  of 
grain  for  each  nound  of  eain  in  live 
weight.  The  pigs  were  healthy  and 
vigwrous  throughout  the  experiment. 

The  artichokes  used  in  this  experi- 
ment were  planted  on  ground  ploughed 
deeply  and  prepared  as  we  would  pre- 
pare ground  for  potatoes.  The  tubers 
were  planted  in  furrows,  which  were 
3  feet  apart.  The  seed  was  dropped 
IS  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  covered 
with  a  hoe.  The  plants  were  culti- 
vated a  few  times,  but  after  the  tops 
were  2  feet  high  no  further  cultivation 
was  neoessary.  The  tons  rtcw  7  feet 
high  before    the  end   of    the  season. 


Notice  to  Farmers  and  Gardeners 

AND  THE  PUBLIC  GENERALLY. 


Tooi.S    FOR    ALL  TRADES — Spades,    Shovels,    Forks,    Hoes,    Rakes,   Carpenters'   Tools,  Cutlerv, 

Electroplateware.    Bedrock  Prices. 
AGENCIES— Ronaldson  Bros.'  &  Tippett's  "  Austral  "  Oil  Enrine,     Chaffcutters,    Horse    Works  and 
Corncrushers,  Barker's  Celebrated    Wheat  .Waggons    and    Drays,   The  I.C.O.N.   Fire  Extinguisher, 
£35/.      Norman  &  Co.'s  "Silent"  Meat  Cutters,  from  £26  to  £68  10/.      Mclver's    Cast  Copper 

Frames,  12,  14,  16  gallons. 


|<f"\      D/ff\\Af  C     easn  ironmonger, 

Ol  U.      IY VU  W  C*  102,   HINDLEY  STREET. 

(Three  doors  from  Conrad's,  Butcher). 
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The  Dairy  Herd  From 
Common  Stock. 

The  following  article,  written  by 
Professor  Thomas  Shaw,  for  The 
American  Agriculturist,  may  prove  ot 
interest  to  some  of  our  readers  :— 

When  developing  the  dairy  herd  from 
common  stock  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  to  great  expense,  /out  a  few  years 
of  time  are  necessary  in  which  to  ac- 
complish this.  The  amount  of  time 
called  for  will  to  some  extent  be  de- 
pendent on  the  character  of  the  stock, 
that  is,  the  foundation  stock,  at  the 
outset,  and  to  .  some  extent  on  the 
closeness  of  the  culling  or  selection 
that  is  practised.  In  some  instances 
a  fine  dairy  herd  may  be  built  up  in 
two  or  three  generations  of  correct 
breeding1.  In  other  instances  a  longer 
time  may  be  requird  ;  but  it  should 
not  reqxiire  more  than  four  or  five 
generations  of  proper  breeding,  in  any 
event,  to  effect  the  changes  sought.  A 
great  change  in  the  line  of  improve- 
ment desired  should  result  from  the 
first  cross  made. 

The  plan  to  be  followed  is  in  out- 
line as  follows  :  Begin  with  such 
females  as  can  be  got  conveniently 
without  greater  cost  than  may  be 
termed  common  prices  such  as  are 
usually  paid  for  common  stock.  Give 
the  prefex'ence  to  those  that  have  in- 
dications of  a  reasonable  amount  of 
milk-giving  capacity.  Mate  with  these 
a  pure  sire  of  one  of  the  dairy  breeds 
with  proper  form  and  breeding.  Ee- 
tain  all  the  female  progeny  for  future 
breeding  that  have  been  found  to 
possess  the  milk-giving  quality  in  a 
high  degree.  Discard  those  of  the 
opposite  class  as  soon  as  their  defi- 
ciency becomes  known.  Continue  the 
same  line  of  breeding  until  the  excel- 
lence sought  has  been  reached,  or  at 
least  continue  it  until  the  standard 
of  milk-giving  in  the  cows  has  come 
up  to  the  average  of  the  herd  from 
which  the  sires  have  /been  chosen. 


—  The  Formation  of  Females.  — 
In  one  sense  it  would  be  correct  to 
say  that  a  good  dairy  herd  may  bo 
built  up  from  any  class  of  females 
that  are  sound  and  healthy.  While 
that  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  to 
begin  such  change  on  high  grades  of 
a  beef  foundation  will  take  a  longer 
time  to  produce  good  dairy  cattle 
than  if  the  foundation  were  common 
females  of  mixed  breeding,  but.  already 
possessed  of  milk-giving  qualities  in 
b  Donsidierable  degree.  Mixed  breed- 
ing is  no  detriment  in  such  a  case. 

First,  look  for  a  cow  with  a  large, 
long,and  capacious  barrel,  open  and 
rather  widely-spaced  in  the  ribs,  which 
should  spring  well  downward.  Second, 
look  for  evidences  of  refinement  as 
seen  in  a  head  inclining  to  long,  a 
neck  long  and  slim,  crops  somewhat 
sharp,  and  limbs  inclining  to  fine. 
Third,  look  for  the  present  evidences 
of  good  milk-giving  capacity.  Fourth, 
look  for  evidences  of  stamina,  as  in- 
dicated by  good  width  through  the 
lower  pari  of  the  chest,  by  an  active 
carriage,  and  a  bright,  full  eye.  Fifth, 
prefer  the  cow  that  has  a  nice  soft- 
handling  hide  and  silky  coat. 

Choose  sires  from  that  dairy  breed 
which  may  be  preferred .  The  straight 
dairy  breeds  that  stand  in  the  front 
in  this  country  are  the  Hoi  stein,  Ayr- 
shire, Guernsey,  and  Jersey,  named 
probably  in  the  order  of  relative  size. 
The  Dutch  Belted  cattle  not  very 
numeroiis,  are  much  like  the  Holstein. 
The  choice  being  made,  don't  change 
the  breed  from  which  the  sire  is 
chosen,  and  exercise  great  care  in 
choosing  the  sire. 

The  individual  points  of  a  good 
dairy  sire  cannot  be  given  in  detail 
here,  but  two  of  these  will  be  men- 
tioned, because  they  are  in  a  sense 
ind'ispensibfe.  The  first  is,  the  evi- 
dences of  much  stamina  and  bodilj 
vigour.  The  second  is.  an  amplitude 
of  soft  skin  on  the  underline  in  front 
of  the    testicles,    distinctly  traceable 
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BETTER  CROPS 


Are  you  not  anxious  to  get  better  results  from 
your  soil  than  you  are  doing  now  ?  Perhaps  a  por- 
tion of  vour  land  does  not  yield  what  it  ought  to  do, 
and  the  problem  presents  some  difficulty  to  you.  Let 
us  help  you.  You  can  overcome  this  trouble  perman- 
ently by  the  application  of 

"TOP  BRAND  "  FERTITIZERS. 

They  are  now  being  used   extensively   all    over  the 
State  with  very  great  success.     If  you  want  increased 
yields,  and  bigger  profits,   write    us  and    we  will  tell 
you  the  exact  kind  of  manure  that  you  need  for  your 
particular  produce. 

ADELAIDE  CHEMICAL  &  FERTILIZER  CO.,  LTD., 

CURRIK  STREET.  ADELAIDE. 
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milk  veins,  and  miniature  teat*  on 
good  size  and  wide  spacing. 

The  performance  of  the  ancestry  oil 
the  bull  should  be  examined.  ThJ 
more  good  performers  in  the  upwardl 
line  of  his  ancestry  the  better.  Coodl 
performance  on  the  part  of  ancestral  J 
dams  moans  the  giving  of  large  quan-1 
titles  of  milk,  rich  in  quality,  andl 
persistence  in  milk-giving  for  a  long! 
period. 

The  successive  sires  should  be  chownj 
from  the  same  breed.  If  chosen  from! 
another  breed  disturbing  factors  are] 
brought  in.  This  may  not  be  apparent! 
at  the  first,  but  it  will  be  later.  The! 
antagonism  likely  to  result  cannot  be* 
explained  here.  By  adhering  to  the! 
same  line  of  breeding  the  improvement' 
should  be  rapid  and  continuous,  at 
least  for  several  generations,  but  the 
improvement  will  be  less  noticeable 
with  each  succeeding  p-eneration. 

—  Continued  Selection.  — 
No  matter  what  the  line  of  breeding,  ; 
where  a  high  standard  in  dairy ; 
qualities  is  to  be  reached  and  main- 
tained, there  must  be  culling  and  dis- 
carding with  every  generation.  F.vi- 
dences  of  physical  inferiority-  are  some- 
times so  apparent  at  birth  that,  the 
decision  to  discard  such  specimens 
may  be  made  forthwith.  As  soon  as 
it  is  known  that  the  animals  fall 
below  the  standard,  the  eye  should 
not  pity  nor  the  hand  spare.  They 
should  be  sent  to  the  shambles  bv  a 
shortcut  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

—  The  Standard  to  Set.  — 
Every  man  will,  of  course  set  his 
own  standard.  Tf  he  fails  to  set  a 
standard  he  is  not  likely  to  reach  high 
attainment  in  his  work.  Breeds  differ 
in  their  capacity  to  produce  milk, 
hence  hierh  grades  of  these  will  also 
differ.  With  no  breed  of  dairy  cattle 
or  their  grades,  however,  should  the 
standard  be  set  at  less  then  6,066 
pounds  of  milk  per  vear,  old  and 
young.  This  is  probablv  more  than 
twice  the  amount  produced  bv  tho 
average  herd  in  the  United  States 
to-day. 

The  animals  thus  grown  must  be 
prooerly  fed  to  have  th"m  grow  into 
high  type  dairy  cows.  They  must  be 
fed  upon  such  food  as  will  keep  them 
in  a  sappy  and  growthy  condition 
until  maturity  is  reached.  They  must 
ii, il  be  made  fat.  nor  should  thej  ever 
be  lean. 

—  Simplicity  of  the  System.  — 
The  system  outlined  is  verv  simple 
and  inexpensive.  The  man  who  wants 
to  get  better  dairy  stock  does  not 
require  i<>  expend  one  dollar  extra  in 
the  purchase  of  cows.  Let  him  be<nn 
with  such  as  he  has.  There  will  be 
some  expense  in  getting  a  bull,  but 
if  he  is  Unable  to  bear  it  alone,  let 
some  neighbours  help  him  to  purchase 
it. or  if  not,  let  them  patronize  his 
dire  by  sendiwr  their  cows  for  service 
at  a  reasonable  price.  lt<  will  not 
'answer  the  same  purpose  to  get  a 
e-rndc  hull,  even  though  a  high  grade, 
for  transmission  from  snob  an  animal 
in  variable, 
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Bad  Feet  in  Big  Horics. 


Tt  is  as  true  to-day  as  when  the 
saying  first  gained  ourrenoy,  "No 
foot,  no  horse."  The  importance  of 
good  feet  need  hardly  he  insist*'*!  upon 

•  did  we  not  frequently  meet  with  horse- 
owners  who  buy  without  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  subject,  Only 
the  most  careful  of  breeders  realize 
that  the  shape  of  the  foot  is  lareclv 

•  determined  during  the  first  few*  days 
of  a  foal's  life.  At  birth  the  under- 
Burfaoe  is  like  a  yellow  cheese,  ami  as 

'  impressionable  for  the  first  few  hours. 
Standing  on  a  Udtje  or  a  stone  may 
(five  a  direction  to  the  whole  limb, 
and  cause  i tK  continuance  by  the  com 
piwsion  of  one  part  of  the  foot.  An 
excellent  reason  for  care  as  to  the 
surface  of  the  ground  or  the  box  where 

I     mares  are  foaled  down. 

The  growth  of  the  foot  should  be 
'  the  constant  care  of  the  brooder, 
while  the  foal  is  running  with  his  dam. 
and  not  relegated  to  the  period  when, 
perforce,  he  must  visit  the  black- 
smith. A  timely  use  of  the  rasp 
during'  the  first  few  months  of  the 
animal's  life,  a  little  paring  here  or 
there,  may  save  a  turned-out  fetlock 
and  an  awkward  gait,  which  will 
influence  the  horse  for  life,  says  a 
writer  in  "  The  Live  Stock  Journal." 

The  writer  dofs  not  advocate  plates 
for  normal  feet,  and  would  wish,  if 
possible,  to  do  without  them  when 
sending  to  foal  shows  ;  but  there  are 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  ne- 
cessary evils.  The  necessity  for  fixing 
them  has  at  least  the  advantage  of 
earlv  training  in  "  giving  "  the  feet 
to  be  bandied,  and  presupposes  the 
use  of  the  halter  and  obedience  to 
man.  this  essential  part  of  a  colt's 
education  being  too  generally  neglect e<l 
until  the  time-  of  breaking,  when  the 
intelligent  and  the  stupid  are  alike 
expected  to  learn  a  exeat  many  things 
in  a  very  short  time. 

1  If  a  youngster's  feet  are  seen  to  be 
thin  of  hoof  and  weak  at  the  coronet , 
he  should  have  special  care,  such  as 
stimulation  of  the  coronet  with  anv 
simple  preparations,  such  as  white  oils 

|  or  soap  liniment,  from  time  to  time. 
With  i\  weak  adult  foot  we  can  onlv 

;  stimulate  it  to  do  its  best,  but  with 
a  colt's  foot  we  may  actually  increase 
the  horn -secreting  papillae  in  size  and 
functional  activity  thc-'bv  conferring 
lasting    benefit.     In    choo=:n  '  winter 

,  quarters  for  colts  we  mav  be  restricted 
bv  the  holding  :  but  where  it  is  p.,- 
sible,  the  low.  weak-heeled  subject 
should  be  placed  upon  a  limestone  and 
hard  soil,  and  a  donkev-footed  colt 
nut  on  rich  low-land  pasture,  for  thi- 
is  the  application  of  natural  prin- 
eipfes  ;  the  Flemish  horse  has  a  flat 
foot  and  the  mountain  ponv  an  up- 
right one.  and  both  are  brought,  about 
by  conditions  of  soil  and  climate. 

We  know  some  astute  dealers  who 
buy  in  districts  of  a  quite  ooposit. 
character  from  their  own,  and  plac 
out  two-    and    three- year-olds  under 

I  conditions  calculated  to  bring  about 
the  results  above  outlined.  Tn  this 
way  the  size  and  weight  are  obtained 


from  one  place,  an. I  the  good  feet  from 
another. 

When  the  shelly  or  brittle  foot  is 
observed  before  the  colt  has  been  shod 
or  worked,  it  is  mora  than  likely  that 
the  fault  is  in  the  digestive  organs, 
or  else  in  the  nature  of  the  food  sup- 
plied. The  intimate  connection 
between  the  horn  of  the  feet,  the  skin 
of  the  animal,  and  the  lining  of  the 
alimentary  canal  is  not  so  generally 
known  as  it  should  be,  and  our 
efforts  to  build  good  feet  are  often 
l>est  directed  when  we  prescribe,  a 
more  liberal  diet  and  one  in  which  the 
elements  of  horn  are  abundant. 

Gelatinous  foods,  of  which  linseed 
stands  at  the.  head  for  horses,  are 
calculated  to  supply  the  binding- 
material  that  is  wanting  in  a  brittle 
hoof  ;  but  there  must  be  power  of 
appropriation,  which  may  bo  aided  by 
such  things'  as  calumba,  potash,  soda, 
or  dilute  mineral  acids,  which  enable 
the  stomach  to  better  deal  with  the 
food.  The  robbery  committed  by 
worm  may  be  at  the  root  of  shelly 
feet.  The  intimacy  between  the  skin 
and  digestion  is  recognized  in  a  prac- 
tical way  by  most  men,  for  they 
readily  associate  a  hidebound  condi- 
tion with  worms,  but  do  not  carry 
the  comparison  to  the  feet. 

The  feet  of  yearlings  and  two-year- 
olds  prosper  best  when  wintered  out, 
and  it  is  easily  understood,  because 
the  yarded  animals  must  either  be  on 
soft  bedding,  which  does  nothing  to 
harden  the  under-surface,  or  else  upon 
ground  previously  soaked  with  urine 
and  dung.  More  often  than  not  the 
yard  is  saturated  wdth  rain  and 
decaying  straw  and  droppings.  The 
top  of  it  may  look  fair,  but  under- 
neath it  is  in  a  state  of  fermentation 
and  decidedly  injurious  to  the  horn, 
particularly  the  frogs,  which  in  early 
life  are  very  susceptible. 

The  difference  of  opinion  among 
practical  men  as  to  the  desirability 
or  otherwise  of  keeping  young  stock 
out  during  winter  probably  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  men  who  turn 
away  are  more  inclined  to  take 
trouble  than  those  who  will  keep  colts 
near  to  the  stack-vard.  Provided  the 
youngsters  get  sufficient  food  carried 
to  them  in  the  bad  season  they  gain 
in  constitution  or  stamina,  grow 
sounder  feet,  and  ,are  less  liable  to 
grease  and  some  other  ailments.  Tf 
merely  turned  away  and  "  counted  " 
from  ;l  distance,  to  ascertain  that  the 
number  is  correct,  there  will  bo  hard 
times  for  them  when  snow  or  other 
things  make  extra  demands  upon 
their  soft  flesh.  The  Colt  that  is  never 
allowed  to  lose  his  foal-flesh  will  not 
lie  likely  to  have  bad  feet,  and  there 
is  no  economy  in  leaving  young 
horse  stock  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Giving  them  constitution  by  exposure 
to  the  elements  is  not  the  same  thing 
at  all. 

 *  

The  old  milk-straining  cloth  should 
not  be  used  over  and  over,  unless  it 
is  cleaned  every  day  by  being  boiled. 


Selecting  a  Dairy  Cow. 

There  are  many  farmers  who  are 
bom  judges  of  slock,  and  who  appear 
to  have  an  intuitive  perception  of  the 
milking  properties  of  the  various 
cattle  which  they  examine.  No  man, 
however,  has  yet  been  able  to  det er- 
mine by  any  form  of  examination  of 
the  animal  whether  she  is  a  producer 
of  rich  milk.  Practically  everyone 
knows  that  the  cattle  of  the  Channel 
Island  breeds  produce;  richer  milk  than 
the  cattle  of  other  varieties,  and  that 
cows  possessing  the  blood  of  these 
cattle  are  in  most  cases  richer  milkers 
than  others  ;  but  if  a  dozen  Short- 
horns are  ranged  side  by  side,  the 
most  skilful  judge  would  be  unable  to 
determine  from  an  inspection  which 
cows  produced  the  richest  milk.  Tn 
the  ordinary  way,  the  farmer  seeks 
for  quantity  of  milk,  and  as  we  havo 
observed,  he  is  often  a  good  judge  as 
to  which  cows  produce  the  most.  But 
there  is  an  equally  important  point  ; 
it  is  essential  that  a  cow  should  not 
onlv  milk  well  when  she  had  calved, 
but  that  she  should  continue  to  milk 
well  until  she  is  dried  of?  for  calvino- 
again,  and  here  many  deep  milkers 
fail,  for  though  they  produce  a  largo 
volume  of  milk  for  two  or  three 
months,  they  then  rapidly  fall  off. 
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TO  STOCK  OWNERS. 

This  well-known  COLONIAL  OFFICE 
is  now  issuing. 

LIVE  STOCK  POLICIES, 
with  most  lenient  conditions,  special- 
ly prepared  to  meet  local  requirements 
covering 

DEATH    FROM    FIRE,  NATURAL 
CAUSES,  AND  ACCIDENT. 
Foaling  Risks  a  Specialty. 
FOR    RATES    AND  PARTICULARS 

APPLY  TO  THE  LOCAL  AGENT. 
(N.B.—  The  well-known  '  Maori  Head  ' 
Agency  plate  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
chief  centres),  or  THE  MANAGER, 
112  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 
Claims  paid  exceed  £7,500,000. 
Departments  —  FIRE,  MARINE, 
ACCIDENT,    EMPLOYERS'  INDEM- 
NITY,    PLATEGLASS,  FIDELITY 
GUARANTEE,  ADMINISTRATION 
BONDS,  BURGLARY,  LIVE  STOCK. 
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The  Soil  as  a  Savings 
Bank. 

Any  crop  that  leaves  the  soil  in 
good  condition  will  cost  less  than  one 
which  apparently  pays  better,  but 
which  largely  draws  upon  the  soil  for 
plant  food.  Ordinary  wheat  straw 
takes  more  fertility  from  the  soil 
than  potatoes,  if  compared  by  weight, 
because  the  potato  is  composed  more 
largely  of  starch  and  water.  The 
soil  should  not  be  considered  as  a 
source  of  food  for  plants  ;  but  rather 
as  a  location  for  growth,  the  food  for 
the  plants  to  be  provided  by  the 
farmer  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  crop.  No  crop  pays  that  leaves 
the  soil  poorer,  unless  sold  at  a  price 
which  will  enable  the  farmer  to  restore 
the  plant  food,  and  also  receive  a 
fair  profit  for  his  time  and  labour. 
The  soil  is  the  storehouse  of  the  farm 
on  which  is  stored  the  raw  materials 
for  future  crops,  and  the  real  wealth 
of  the  farm  is  in  its  soil,  as  it  can 
be  drawn  upon  in  the  future  for  crops 
that  may  be  in  demand.  Whether  a 
farmer  receives  a  large  return  or  fails 
altogether  during  any  year,  he  has  the 
soil  as  a  savings  bank,  representing 
much  of  that  which  has  been  applied 
to  it  previously.  Too  often  is  a  field 
of  the  smaller  grains  grown  without 
a  seeding  of  clover  or  grass  seed. 
Because  a  field  is  to  be  ploughed  the 
following  fall  or  spring  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  what  growth  the 
grass  could'  make  would  not  pay  for 
the  seed..  One  season's  growth  of 
clover  will  often  furnish  a  ton  an  acre 
to  be  ploughed  tinder. — Exchange. 
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Seaweed  as  a  Manure. 

The  use  of  seaweed  as  a  manure  is 
necessarily  confined  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  seacoast.  The  material 
is  very  bulky  and  watery  (containing 
from  70'  to  90  per  cent  of  water),  and 
consOqiU'ently  can  not  be  profitably 
transported  to  a  great  distance.  It  is 
undoubtedly  an  economical  practice  to 
allow  the  seaweed  to  partially  dry  on 
the  beach  before  carting  it  to  the 
land.  It  is,  however,  not  advisable 
to  allow  the  material  to  dry  out  so 
thoroughly  that  it  will  not  readily 
decompose  in  the  soil  or  toi  subject  it 
to  any  consideiiable  amount  of  fer- 
mentation' or  leaching,  as  in  this  ease 
a  large  proportion  of  its  valuable  con- 
stituents—nitrogen and  potash — will  be 
lost.  On  account  of  its  bulk  and 
watery   condition  it    is  necessary  to 

20  to  30  tons  per  acre,  in  order  to 
supply  sufficient  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  for  the 
needs  of  crops. 

Seaweed  in  the  moist  state  contains 
about  0'.4  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  0.7 
per  cent,  of  potash,  and  less  than  0.1 
per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid. 

The  potash  of  seaweed,  which  is 
probably  its  most  important  fertiliz- 
ing constituent,  is  subject  to  wide 
variation.  Fresh  seaweed  often  con- 
tains 1  per  cent  and  more  of  this 
constituent,  but  it  is  soluble  and  is 
rapidly  lost  if  the  weed  is  subjected  t0 
washing.  The  lime  is  also  very 
variable,  owing  to  the  adherence  of 
shells,  etc.,  but  normally  it  is  prob- 
ably less  than  1  per  cent. 

Seaweed  belongs  to  the  same  ol  ass 
of  manures  as  barnyard  manure  and 
green  manures.  At  the  same  time 
that  it  furnishes  more  or  less  of  all 
the  constituents  required  by  plants,  it 
supplies  the  soil  with  a  large  amount 
of  humus  to  improve  its  phvsiral 
properties.  For  this  reason  it  proves 
especially  valuable  on  porous,  sandy 
soils.  Tt  differs  from  average  barn- 
yard manure  in  its  higher  percentage 
of  potash  and  lower  percentage  of 
phosphoric  acid.  While,  like  barn- 
yard manure,  it  is  a  general  fertilizer, 
it  is  not  so  well  balanced,  and  its 
continued  use  without  the  addition  of 
other  fertilizers  is  likely  to  result'  in 
a  one- sided  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  In 
order  to  prevent  a  deficiency  of  phos- 
phoric acid  as  compared  with  the 
other  fertilizing  constituents  and  an 
undue    draft,  on     this   element     in  the 


available  to  plants  until  decomposi- 
tion and  nitrification  have  taken 
place.  With  the  majority  of  seaweeds, 
however,  this  rapidly  occurs  in  the 
soil,  and  it  is  not  considered  neces- 
sary, as  a  rule,  to  ferment  the  n  e  •  I 
Wore  applying  it  to  the  soil.  It 
may  be  applied  fresh  as  a  top-dressing 
(on  grass)  or  may  be  ploughed  in.  On 
account  of  its  rapid  decomposition 
seaweed  furnishes  a  valuable  means  of 
start  ing  fermentation  in  manure,  com- 
post heaps,,  peat,  etc.  These  state- 
ments apply  especially  to  the  more 
succulent  and  mucilaginous  kinds  of 
seaweed. 

Seaweed  has  been  extensively  used 
as  a  fertilizer  for  potatoes,  especially 
in  Scotland  and  the  eastern  seaboard 
of  U.S.A.  It  is  claimed,  however, 
that  the  quality  of  the  tubers  is 
impaired  if  the  weed  is  applied  in  the 
spring  or  at  time  of  planting.  This 
is  probably  due  to  the  chlorin  which 
the  seaweed  contains  in  considerable 
amounts,  it  being  a  well-known  fact 
that  chlorin  in  large  amounts  in  the 
soil  has  a  tendency  to  lower  the 
starch  content  of  potatoes,  and  thus 
injure  their  quality.  In  any  case  the 
seaweed  should  be  given  sufficient 
time  to  decay  in  the  soil  before  plant- 
to  early  potatoes.  Seaweed  alone  and 
made  in  Scotland,  seaweed  was  com- 
pared with  barnyard  manure  and  com- 
mercial fertilizers  applied  in  the)  spring 
to  parly  potataes.  Seaweed  alone  and 
barnyard  manure  alone  were  about 
equally  effective  in  increasing  the 
yield.  Seaweed  combined  with  super- 
phosphate gave  a  larger  yield  than 
manure  alone  or  manure  with  super- 
phosphate. The  potatoes  grown  with 
manure,  however,  were  of  better 
quality  than  those  grown  with  sea- 
weed. The  potatoes  grown  with  sea- 
weed were  apparently  more  immature 
and  deficient  in  starch  than  those 
grown  with  the  manure.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  the  seaweed  prolonged'  the 
period  of  growth  and  would  have  given 
better  results  with  late  potatoes. 

It  has  been  observed  that  seaweed 
applied  at  the  time  of  planting  tends 
to  decrease  scab  in  potatoes.  In  this 
respect  it  possesses  a  decided  adv. in- 
known  to  favor  the  development  of 
sQab.  Another  advantage  which  sett: 
weed  possesses  is  its  freedom  from 
weed  seeds,  eggs  of  insects,  and  germs 
or  spores  of  plant  diseases. 


soil,  it 


in  very  large  amounts,  thus  furnish- 
ing nitrogen  and  potash  far  in  excess 
of  the  needs  of  the  crop  and  subject- 
ing theim  to  danger  of  loss.  To  get 
the  best  results  seaweed  should  un- 
doubtedly   be   used   in  conn,  ction  with 

bone  or  other  phosphate. 

Since  seaweed  contains  a  consider- 
able amount  of  potash  which  is 
largely  soluble  jn  water,  it  is  correctly 
considered  a  potassic  manure  and 
1   pecially    valuable    for   soils  deficient 

Hi   potash   and   crops   like  potatoes, 

clover,  etc.,   which  are  potash  feeders. 

'I  lie  nitrogen  of  seaweed  is  in 
organic    form,  and    is  therefore  rut 


There  is  no  other  branch  of  agricul- 
ture which  builds  up  the  farm  while 
furnishing  the  market  with  an  essential 
product   like  the  dairy  cow. 

Too  much  (Wire  cannot  be  taken  in 
the  selection  of  the  head  of  the  herd. 
The  difference  between  a  really  good 
bull  and  one  of  ordinary  value  is  not 
to  be  counted  in  pounds  when  the 
purchase  is  made. 

The  cow  absorbs  the  raw  products 
of  the  farm,  and  converts  them  into 
a  form  which  is  becomino-  more  and 
more  necessary  every  year,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  she  returns  to  the 
field  a  large  percentage  of  the  original 
product,   in  the  form  of  manure, 
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Farm  Notes  for  July. 

If  every  farmer  in  this  State  Were 
to  establish  a  goodly  number  of 
forest  tree*  on  his  holding  there 
would,  within  a  few  years,  be  a 
wonderful  transformation  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  country  ;  and  prolv 
ably  a  great  improvement  in  our 
elimatic  conditions.  The  thinning 
will  be  useful  for  liivwood.  and  in 
time  there  will  be  timber  for  a 
hundred  different  uses.  Trees  should 
be  protected  absolutely  against  tres- 
passing stock,  and  should  be  in 
clumps  of  not  less  thau  50  at  3  ft. 
apart,  or  planted  in  several  rows,  say 
in  rows  at  <  ft.  apart  each  way.  They 
will  "  rob  "  thv  soil  to  a  distance  of 
50  ft.  at  least  when  they  are  20  ft. 
high,  but  the  shelter  to  crops  will 
{five  an  increase  that  will  amply  com- 
pensate for  the  land  occupied  by  the 
trees. 

Good  health  and  a  cheerful  active 
disposition  cannot,  be  maintained  for  a 
lone-  time  without  proper  food,  and 
the  proper  food  for  human  beings 
must  include  vegetables  and  fruit.  In 
many  places  the  hawkers'  carte  and 
little  stores  seldom  have  anything  of 
this  sort  that  is  not  dear  and  of  very 
poor  quality.  The  farmer  can  set 
apart  a  couple  of  acres  of  good  soil, 
properly  enclose  it,  heavily  manure 
and  deeply  cultivate  it  with  aid  of 
the  farm  animals  and  implements.  On 
this  area  he  can  grow  vines,  certain 
fruit  trees  suited  to  the  locality,  and 
sufficient  spring  and  summer  vegetables 
to  supply  at  least  his  own  household. 
Very  many  people  are  in  the  habit  of 
growing  large  beds  of  one  kind  of 
vegetable,  which  all  comes  in  at  once, 
in  place  of  sowing  very  small  lots 
fortnightly,  and  thus  keeping  up  the 
supply. 

Sow  seeds  of  mangolds  and  beets  on 
well  tilled  and  heavily  manured  land. 
If  the  soil  is  brackish  it  will  be  all 

i  the  better  for  the  crop.  On  rather 
shallow  soils — of  course  not  too  dry— 
the  Olobe  and  other  short  varieties 
will  do  best  ;  on  rich,  deep,  rather 
moist    alluvium  the    Long  Red  and 

.  Mammoth  sorts  will  do.  Sugar  beets 
will  also  be  well  suited  for  the 
shallower    soils.    The    crop  must  be 

1  grown  in  drills  2  ft.  x  1  ft.  6  in.  for 
sugar  beets,  and  2  ft.  f>  in.  x  1  ft.  6 
m.  for  mangolds.  When  the  plants 
are  growing  they  must  be  reduced  to 
one  plant    in  each  spot,  as  the  seed 

"  Capsules  usually  contain  more  than 
one  seed.     If  removed  early  enough. 

,  without  injury  to  the  tap-root,  they 
may  be  re-planted  where  gaps  exist, 
but  the  tap-root  must  not  be  twisted 
or  bent. 

Sow  some  rape  and  white  mustard 
on  rich,  deep,  well  tilled  soil  by  pre 
ferenoe,  but  anyhow  sow  it,  even  on 
ordinary  well  -  prepared  land.  The 
crop  can  be  fed  off  or  turned  into 
silage.    Peas  sown  in  drills  ?,  ft.  apart 

;  will  give  a  nice  lot  of  seed  for  pigs 
and  fowls,  and  the  haulms  will  serve 

I  as  food  for  other  live  stock.    It  would 

J  be.  well  to  sow  a  little  Tartarian  oats, 
or  some  barley,  in  the  drills  to  serve 

L  as  support  for  the  peas.  Tf  mustard 
is  sown  for  seed  the  drills  should  be 
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6  ft.  apart.  liich  Bandy  soil  is  best 
for  this  crop.  Turnips  for  aheap  may 
be  s0wn  in  drills  2  ft.  apart.  Carrots 
and  paragon  for  horses  and  cows,  sow 
thinly  in  drills  IS  in.  apart,  thin  to 
12  in.  in  the  rows,  and  frequently 
cultivate  with  the  hoe.  Sunflowers 
will  grow  on  brackish  soil,  and,  in 
addition  to  the  seeds,  the  leaves  are 
of  value  for  feeding  stock. 

Plant  potatoes  in  light,  rich,  friable 
soil,  in  rows  30  in.  by  15  in.  apart, 
and  keep  the  ground  cultivated  till 
the  orop  is  ready  to  harvest. 

Plant  out  all  cattle  cabbages,  kails, 
etc.,  and  gave  each  variety  plenty  of 
room  in  which  to  grow.  The  richer 
t  bo  soil  (in  reason)  the  better  for  the 
crop. 

L'and  should  be  manured  and  got 
ready  for  maize,  sorghums  millets, 
and  other  summer  -  growing  crops. 
These  must  be  sown  in  drills,  and 
must  be  cultivated  several  times  whilst 
growing.  It  is  of  little  use  trying  to 
produce  such  crops  on  heavy,  dry, 
clay  soils,  or  to  do  without  the  fre- 
quent cultivation  between  the  drills. 

In  breeding  any  kind  of  animal  there 
can  never  be  a  mistake  bv  using  the 
most  perfect  and  pure-bred  male.  A 
mongrel  or  a  half-bred  male  cannot 
improve  his  progeny  ;  but  if  a  pure- 
bred animal  is  put  with  an  inferior 
female,  there  will  be  every  possibility 
that  the  progeny  will  be  superior  to 
the  mother. 

Lucern  should  be  tried  wherever  the. 
soil  is  fairly  deep,  rich,  and  light.  It 
will  thrive  even  in  saline  soils.  Land 
should  be  prepared  now,  but  seed 
should  not  be  sown  until  danger  of 
night  frosts  catching  the  young  plants 
is  part.  When  the  lueern  is  establish- 
ed frost  will  not  injure  it. 


Shelter  Belts. 


In  advocating  the  more  general 
planting  of  timber  for  shelter  "  The 
Leader  •  in  a  recent  article  points  out 
that  experience  of  late  years  has 
shown  that  the  starting  of  seeds  for 
this  purpose  in  a  nursery  with  sub- 
sequent transplanting  and  its  atten- 
dant possibilities  of  loss,  is  unneces- 
sary and  continues  "  Probably  the 
most  successful  growers  of  timber 
belts  are  those  to  be  found  through- 
out that  section  of  country  called  the 
Western  plains,  the  cold,  bleak  char- 
acter of  which  in  the  winter  render 
t  imber  belt  planting  an  imperative 
necessity,  and  here  the  most  success- 
ful growers  have  discarded  the  dibbl- 
ing system  in  favor  of  broadcasting. 
The  planting  season  is  from  now  to 
well  on  in  August.  The  practice  used 
to  be  ploughing  well  in  advance  of 
planting,  but  now  it  is  found  best  to 
defer  the  ploughing  to  immediately 
Iwfore  sowing  the  seed.  The  land 
intended  to  be  planted  is  ploughed  to 
a  fair  depth,  according  to  what  the 
depth  of  surface  soil  will  stand,  and 
then  finely  worked  down  as  nearly  as 
possible  to  garden  tilth.  The  seed  is 
sown  broadcast  by  hand  (mixed  with 
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fine  sand  to  facilitate  sowing)  and 
covered  with  a  brush  harrow. 

"  The  young  plants  are  thinned  out 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  and  in 
the  second  and  tihird  years  other  thin- 
nings are  made  ;  selecting  the  straight- 
en t  and  best  of  the  young  trees  so  as 
to  leiave  them  at  an  average  distance 
of  1U  feet  apart.  When  a  new  belt  is 
lirst  planted  it  is  fenced  off  from  the 
stock  with  a  cheap  but  effective  wire 
fence  for  from  three  to  four  years, 
when  the  fencing  is  then  removed  for 
use  in  new  belts.  At  one  time  the 
blue  yum  was  the  main  variety  used, 
but  of  late  years  the  sugar-  o*um  has 
been  found  by  far  the.  best,  alike  for 
beauty  of  appearance  and  because  the 
foliage  comes  nearer  the  ground  for 
shelter.  In  this  latter  connection  also 
a  mixture  of  acacia  seed  with  the 
sugar  gum  is  found  beneficial.  The 
earlier  plantations  of  sugar  gum  now 
supply  most  of  the  Western  plains 
growers  with  their  own  seed,  as  well 
as'iwith  a  surplus  for  sale." 

One  of  the  most  successful  planters 
of  timber  belts  supplies  our  contemp- 
orarj  w  Lth  I  he  following  note  :— "  Upon 
the  '  first  year  depends  the  future 
of  a  plantation,  because  if  a  good  seed 
germination  is  obtained,  so  that  the 
tap  root  obtains  a  good,  firm  hold  of 
the  subsoil  and  the  trees  are  protected 
from  the  stock,  during  the  eaxlv  three 
or  four  years  they  grow  into  good 
timber,  if  annually  thinned  out  to 
admit  of  proper  development.  As  to 
kinds  and  quantity  of  seed,  say  a 
timber  belt  two  miles  long  by  one 
chain  wide,  with  two  acres  round  the 
homestead,  may  be  taken  as  an 
example.  This  would'  amount  alto- 
gether to  18  acres,  and  would  renuire 
12  lb.  sugar  gum,  1  lb.  Pinus  insip-nis, 
\  lb.  lemon  gum,  \  It),  red  gum,  \  lb. 
Cootamundra  wattle,  £  It),  golden 
wattle,  \  lb.  silver  wattle  and  \  lb. 
black  wattle.  For  sowing,  the  seeds 
are  all  mixed  together,  and  then 
further  mixed  with  sand,  ashes  or 
similar  dry  substance  to  facilitate  the 
broadcasting  by  hand  and  promote  an 
even  distribution  of  the  seed.  A  calm 
day  is  selected  for  sow-in!',  and  after 
the  sowing  a  light  brush  harrow 
(small  branches  of  trees  tied  together 
on  a  bar  about  10  or  12  feet  long) 
is  draw-n  over  the  ground  once  only, 
and  for  choice  it  is  found  better  to 
sow  the>  seed  when  the  ground  is  fairly 
dry." 


The  Louvre. 

21  ARCADE. 

ADELAIDE'S  FAMOUS  SHIRT 
AND  TIE  HOUSE. 

Established  20  years. 

Does  the  largest  Tie  Trade  in  Austra- 
lia.    Everything  of  the  latest,  from 
the  French  and   English  markets. 

BE  IN  THE  FASHION,  AND  BUY  AT 
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Mineral  Oils  and  Lubrication. 


Abstracted  fx 
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exhaust  was  through  a  vertical  pipe, 
the  cylinders  were  lilled  with  deposits, 
and  piston  rings,  the  cylinder  itself, 
and  the  bolts  and  nuts  were  corroded. 
Mineral  oils,  even  in  their  imperfect 
condition,  prevented  the  fatty  oil  from 
coagulating',  and  by  promoting  their 
discharge  from  the  cylinders  reduced, 
if  they  did  not  entirely  overcome, 
their  injurious  effects.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  also,  as  an  important 
factor  in  dealing  with  this  aspect  of 
the  question,  that  the  conversion  of 
neutral  fats  into  their  corresponding 
acids  is  not  an  instantaneous  action 
either  when  undertaken  purposely  in 
manufacturing  operations,  or  when  it 
occurs  incidentally  in  a  steam  cylinder. 
Neither  is  the  action  of  the  liberated 
acids  upon  metal  an  affair  of  moments. 
It  follows  from  this,  therefore,  that 
damage  to  cylinders  is  not  necessarily 
and  solely  to  be  attributed  to  the 
lubricants,  but  may  be  due  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  construction  of  the 
engine,  which  promotes  the  formation 
of  deposits  and  gives  them  time  to 
perform  their  deadly  work. 

I  have  had  several  striking  examples 
of   this,  but  one  or  two  may  suffice 


O.  H.  LEHMANN 

GRENFELL  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


CASH   PRICE  LIST. 


SADDLES.—  Gents— I  olaim  to  make  and 
sell  as  good  an  ariicle  and  Cheaper  than 
any  other  House  :-50/,  60/,  70/,  75/,  80/, 
100/  110/,  120/.  For  Silver  Mounts  add  5/. 
Racin?  Saddles,  any  weight,  50/,  60/,  70/,  80/, 
90/,  100/.  Exercising,  60/.  70/,  80/,  90/, 
100/.  120/. 

BRIDLES.— Good  Useful  Snaffle  Bridles, 
6  6  9/6.  Queensland,  8/6,  9/6,  10/6,  11/6. 
12/6.  Double  Rein,  10/6,  12/6,  14/6.  16/,  18/. 
For  Solid  Nickel  Bits  add  3/,  and  Curb  4/6. 
Ladies'  Double  Rein  same  Price,  only  add  for 
Round  Reins.  3/.  and  NoBeband,  with  Net, 
2/6  Head-Stall  Bridles,  with  Reins,  strong 
10/,  11/.  12/. 

STRAPS.  — Saddle  Straps  from  6/,  doz.  ; 
Hobble  Straps,  9d.  1/,  each.  Rings.  4d.  6d. 
good  quality. 

REINS,  Single  Cart,  strong,  7/6,  8/6  ;  Spring 
Cart  7/6,  8/6;  Leading,  11/6  for  25  feet,  16/ 
for  36  feet;  Cross  Reins,  strong.  Waggon, 
12/6,  13/6;  Cro»B  Reins,  Buggy,  Silver  Buckles, 
beat  14/6,  15/6.  For  folded  hand  parts  add  6/ 
Bridle  Reins,  2/6  ;  Silver  Buckles,  3/6. 

H  A RNKSS.-  Carriage  Harness  for  fc'15  up 
Best  Pair  Home,  with  pad*,  from  £10  up. 
Pair  Horse  Ordinary  Skeleton,  Traces  lewn 
in  Harne*.  120/.  including  Pole  Straps; 
with  Buckles  in  Hamea,  £6  10/,  £7,  £8,  £9 
Single  Binrgy  or  Trap  Harness,  you  can  have 
as  low  an  £4  10/,  but  if  you  are  wiae  don't  go 
MOW  £6.  £6  10,  £6  15,  £7.  £8,  £0.  £10,  £11, 
£12.  Best  Value,  and  really  a  splendid  line 
is  £8  Spring  ^art,  with  Square  Saddle,  £5 
10/..  £6,  £6  10/,  £7.    Long  Saddles,  5/ extra. 

CART  or  DRAY  H  A RN ESS.  —Saddles 
23/6,  25/    and  27 16;    Breeching  same  pr  o., 

-2  0,   25     and   27  6:     Shalt   Belly    H<  ., 


Bands,  6/6,-  7/6  ;  Leading  Belly- Bands,  3/,  3/6  ; 
Iron-cased  Hames,  5/6,  6  6,  7/6,  8/6.  (Really 
Good);  Hame  Strape  9/  per  doz..  or  lOd.  each  ; 
Cart  Winkers,  8/6,  9  6  ;  Patent,  10/6  ;  Queens- 
land Patrern,  11/6,  Plough  Backhands,  5/6,  6/6, 
Spiders,  7/6,  8/6;9/6  ;  Best  Chains,  5d.  6d.  lb. 

COLLARS. -Faced  with  Hair,  Best,  17/, 
and  18/;  Leather  Lining,  19/,  20/  Round, 
17/;  Faced  with  Hair,  18/;  Spring  Cart  17/- 
Patent  Leather,  20/,  22/6  ;  Yankee  Chaff  17/,' 

19/,  20/. 

KANGAROO  THONGS,  good  1£  yard 
1/  ;  H  yard,  1/4  ;  If  yard,  1/8  ;  2  yards,  21. 
6  plait,  8x8,  Stock  Thongs,  6/6,  7/6,  8/6; 

Really  Good  DANDY  BRUSHES  2/  ex- 
tra Large  2/6. 

WHIP  HANDLES,    SPURS,  CLOTHS 
ROPES,  in  fact  every  item  you  can  mention 
in  Saddlery. 
Subject  to  Market  Fluctuations. 
1/.   DISCOUNT  in  every  £  for  Cash  with 
Order. 

Tarpaulins. 


MRDIUM. 

GOOD. 

BEST. 

12  x  14 

...  15/9 

21/- 

1/4/9 

12  x  16 

...  18/9 

1/4/9 

1/9/9 

14  x  16 

1/1/9 

1/8/9 

1/14/6 

14  x  18 

...  1/4/9 

1/11/9 

1/19/- 

16  x  18 

...  1/7/9 

1/17/6 

2/4/6 

18  x  20 

...  1/14/6 

2/6/6 

2  17/- 

20  x  24 

...  2/5/- 

3/-/- 

3  13/6 

Only  when  Cash  is  sent  with  Order,  10  per 
oent.  disoount  allowed  on  Tarpaulina. 


C.  H.  LEHMANN.  GrenfelJ  Street.  Adelaide. 


to  justify  my  argument.  Friends  of 
mine  in  the  North  had  a  large  hori- 
zontal compound  engine  working  in 
connection  with  a  surface  condenser, 
and  were  much  troubled  with  heavy 
deposits  in  the  low  pressure  cylinder. 
I  was  asked  to  have  a  look  at  it,  and 
when  I  did  so  I  found  a  vertical  pipe 
4  or  5  inches  in  diameter  rising  from 
the  low  pressure  cylinder  and  termin- 
ating in  a  large  iron  box  fixed  above 
the  engine.  On  asking  what  this  ar- 
rangement was,  I  was  told  that  the 
box  was  an  oil  separator,  and  was 
filled  with  chains  to  arrest  the  oil 
before  it  reached  the  condenser  on  its 
way  to  the  boiler.  When  I  had 
grasped  the  circumstances  I  suggested 
that  they  might  have  saved  the 
expense  of  the  chain  box,  as  the  tall 
vertical  pipe  seemed  to  be  performing 
all  the  duties  of  a  separator  by  catch- 
ing the  oil,  and  was,  moreover,  acting 
as  an  economiser  by  returning  the  oil 
to  the  cylinder,  to  be  used  over  and 
over  again  till  it  was  converted  into 
pitch.  Another  example.  In  this  case 
a  double  acting  horizontal  cylinder, 
about  4  feet  in  diameter,  was  used  on 
an  air  pump  to  maintain  a  vacuum 
in  certain  pans  used  in  manufacturing 
operations.  The  exhaust  was  by  a 
vertical  pipe  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter 
and  12  or  15  feet  in  height,  rising 
through  the  roof,  and  delivering  in  a 
silencing  chamber.  The  valves  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pipe  got  choked  with 
deposits  of  oil,  and  they  wondered 
where  it  came  from.  I  thought  that 
I  knew,  but  I  leave  you  to  divine  its 
origin  for  yourselves. 

So  much  for  the  mechanical  aspect 
of  the  question  which,  bearing  in  mind 
the  old  adage,  "  Prevention  is  better 
than  one,"  applies  equally  to  fatty 
and  to  mineral  oils,  for  although  the 
latter  are  not  liable  to  produce  fatty 
acids  to  the  detriment  of  the  cylinders, 
they  may  yet  form  troublesome 
deposits  if  means  are  not  taken  to 
remove  them  from  the  cylinders  when 
thc\    have  done  their  work. 

Assuming  that  this  difficulty  has 
been  disposed  of,  we  may  for  a  few- 
moments  consider  the  relative  merits 
of  "  fatty  "  and  of  "  hydrocarbon  " 
lubricants  for  steam  cylinders. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  although 
engineers,  chemists,  mathematicians 
and  other  scientific  men  have  given 
rpuch  attention  to  friction  on  ordinary 
bearings  and  faces,  very  little  atten- 
tion has  been  devoted  to  internal 
fricl  ion  in  the  presence  of  steam.  I 
have  seen  one  or  two  testing  machines 
for  cylinder  oil,  but  these  were  simply 
ordinary  bearings  to  which  heat  was 
applied  by  a  lamp  underneath.  Evi- 
dently steam  and  the  important  con- 
ditions which  it  introduces  were  absent. 
The  only  practical  apparatus  which  I 
Have  heard  of  for  testing  cylinder  oil 
in  the  presence  of  steam  is  one  in  use 
in  the  Hoboken  Institute  in  New 
Jei  sej .  The  pari  iculars  which  I  give 
you  of  this  machine  are  taken  from  a 
paper  read  before  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  by  Professor 
James  F.  Denton  some  twenty  years 
ago.  This  machine  consisted  essenti- 
ally of  a  working  steam  cylinder  fitted 
with  an  abnormally  long  piston.  This 
piHton  had  at  enoh  end  a  steam  tight 
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ring.  Midway  between  these  rings  a 
third  riug  was  carried  on  two  short 
rooting  |apers,  bhe  inner  ends  of  which 

w\iv  attached  lo  a  roil  which  was  free 
to  move  up  and  down  within  the 
piston  roil  piojH-r.  I'he  friction  be- 
tween the  cylinder  and  the  movable 
ring  deflgoted  the  latter  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  from  its  normal  posi- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  this  deflection 
was  recorded  diagi'ammntically  on  a 
Card  by  means  of  a  pencil  attached  ito 
the  outer  end  of  the  indicator  roil 
passing  through  the  piston  rod.  Had 
it  Ihvii  |H»ssible  to  run  this  machine 
absolutely  without  friction,  the  pencil 
would  have  gone  op  and  down  upon 
the  same  line. 

In  practice,  the  reciprocating  motion 
of  the  piston  caused  the  test  rin^'  to 
move  up  and  down,  and  then  described 
a  line  on  each  side  of  the  normal  line 
at  a  distance  varying  with  the  lubri- 
cating value  of  the  oil.  Professor 
Denton  seems  to  have  confined  his 
attention  in  his  earlier  experiments  to 
comparing  results  without  oil  with 
those  obtained  with  different  qualities 
of  mineral  cylinder  oils,  and  I  need 
hardly  t.-ll  you  that  the  results  uni- 
formly showed  the  advantage  arising 
from  the  use  of  oil. 

But  although  we  have  no  experi- 
mental data  to  fall  back  upon  lo 
guide  us  in  determining  the  relative 
merits  of  "  no  oil  "  as  compared  with 
"  Fatty  oils  '*  or  "  mineral  oil,"  or 
with  mixtures  of  these,  we  have  some- 
thing better  in  the  practical  experi- 
ence of  engineers  gained  in  all  manner 
of  conditions  in  .all  parts  of  the 
country.  And  the  result  of  that  ex- 
igence amounts,  I  think,  to  this, 
that  for  vertical  engines  in  which  the 
friction  is  limited  to  that  arising  from 
the  pressure  of  the  rings  upon  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder  pure  hydrocarbon 
oils  are  sufficient,  but  in  the  case  of 
horizontal  engines,  in  which  the  weight 
of  the  piston  becomes  a  factor,  com- 
pound oils  are  generally  required. 

My  attention  was  originally  drawn 
to  this  in  a  striking  manner.  I  had 
been  visiting  a  number  of  factories  in 
Dundee,  making  inquiry  in  each  case 
regarding  their  experience  with  cylin- 
der lubricants.  In  some  I  had  been 
tr>Id  that  pure  mineral  oils  were  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  in  others  that  they 
were  useless,  or  that  they  had  to  be 
supplemented  by  liberal  additions  of 
fatty  oil  or  tallow.  My  last  informa- 
tion to  this  effect  was  given  to  me  as 
I  stood  beside  a  large  horizontal 
engine  in  which  pure  mineral  oil  was 
used,  but  my  informant  told  me  that 
SVCry  now  and  '.hen,  when  "  the  pair 
thing  begood  ti  schriech,"  they  had  to 
give  it  a  dose  of  melted  tallow.  It 
then  struck  me  that  possibly  the  con- 
dition "  vertical  "  or  "  horizontal  " 
determined  the  question  of  "  mineral  " 
or  "compound"  oil.  To  settle  this 
I  revisited  all  the  works  I  had  already 
called  at,  and  on  further  inquiry  I 
found  that  in  each  of  the  cases  in 
which  pure  mineral  oil  was  satisfac- 
tory, the  engine  was  vertical,  and  that 
in  the  cases  in  which  it  failed  the 
engines  were  horizontal.  This  infor- 
mation was  most  significant,  and  has 
served  me  as  a  guide  in  recommend- 
ing oils  ever  since.      There    is  one 


exception  to  this  rule  of  recommend- 
ing compound  oils  for  horizontal 
engines  that   occurs   when   the  engines 

arc  worked  in  connection  with  surface 

OOttdensers,  and  as  in  this  case  the 
bulk  of  the  oil  used  in  the  cylinders 
would  find  its  way  into  the  boiler,  it 
is  imperative  that  no  fatty  oil  should 
lie  used.  This  n  ay,  in  the  ease  of 
horizontal  land  engines,  entail  a 
slight  increase  in  the  coal  bill,  but  in 
the  case  of  marine  engines,  which  are 
almost  invariably  of  the  vertical  type, 
lubrication  is  limited  to  "  swabbing  " 
the  rods,  and  do  harm  seems  tip  accrue 
except  to  the  oil  merchant  w  ho  'is  done 
out  of  his  order. 


/    /      /    /  / 


Essential  Points. 

In  the  growth  of  plants,  at  their 
best,  certain  conditions  are  essen- 
tail.     These  are  : 

(r)  Suitable  water  supply  to 
carry  to  the  leaves  the  foods 
stored  in  the  soil  ; 

(2)  An  adequate  air  or  oxygen 
supply  to  every  living  cell  of  the 
plant. 

(3)  An  adequate  food  supply  in 
the  soil. 

(4)  Suitable  temperature  rela- 
tions between  the  plant  and  its 
surroundings. 

Every  effort  of  tillage  should  be 
directed  towards  surrounding  the 
plant  with  these  essential  condi- 
tions at  their  very  best.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  tillage  is 
an  operation  that  deals  with  a 
complex  set  of  factors,  viz.,  air. 
water,  soil  temperature,  and  food 
supply,  and  that  while  the  art  of 
tillage  is  an  old  one,  the  science 
of  tillage  which  deals  with  the 
practice  of  the  art  is  comparative- 
ly new. 


A  Valuable  Invention. 


A  machine  which  may  have  an 
immense  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment of  Northern  Australia  has 
been  patented  recently  in  the 
United  States.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  the  northern  lands  of  the  Com- 
monwealth are  admirably  adapted 
for  cotton  cultivation  hut  high 
priced  white  labour  in  competition 
with  nigger  picked  stuff,  with  the 
possibility  of  a  Mr.  Lundie  coming 
along  at  a  critical  time  has. hither- 
to been  an  effectual  bar  to  any 
great  extension  of  the  industry. 
With  the  machine  referred  to  it  is 
said  that  one  man  and  team  can 
do  the  work  of  forty  hand  pickers 
and  it  is  estimated  that  by  its  use 
the  cotton  growers  of  the  States 
will  save  £3,000,000  yearly 


FORMALIN 


—  The  most  modern  — 

DISINFECTANT 
ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT, 


&C 


for  household 


Recommended  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  world.  Acts 
as  a  preventive  to  contagion 
from  infectious  diseases.  In- 
valuable for  use  with  telephones. 


For 

POTATO  DISEASES. 

As  a  preventative  to  the  spread 
of  POTATO  BLIGHT  (Irish 
blight)  SCAB,  BROWN  RUST, 
etc.,  Immerse  all  seed  potatoes 
in  SICKLE  BRAND  FORMALIN 

1  lb.  to  32  gallons  water.  Soak 
uncut  tubers  in  the  solution  for 

2  hours,  spread  out  to  dry,  cut 
and  plant  as  usual.  It  is  im- 
portant not  to  cut  tubers  before 

treatment. 

PRICES: 

1  '6  per  1  Tb.  bottle,  14/-  per 
gallon    bottle,  12/6    per  gal.  in 

3  gallon  jars,  1  gallon  —  about 

11  J-  lbs. 


Sole  Agents  for  South  Australia 

The  Adelaide  Chemical 
and  Fert.  Co.,  Ltd., 

CURRIE  STREET. 
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SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN 


Poultry  and  Kennel  CluD. 

Grand  Show 


NORTHERN  ANNEXE. 

JUBILEE  EXHIBITION  GROUNDS. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  7,  iP-.o.op.n, 
SATURDAY,  JULY  8, 


Poultry,  Pigeons,  canaries.  Dogs, 

Cats,  Etc. 

ADMISSION  Is.,  Children  Hall-Price. 

JOSEPH  HILL, 

Hon.  Sec,  Pine  Street. 
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Pottltry  Notes. 


Victorian  Poultry  and  Kennel 
Club's  Show. 

A  Victorias  friend  who  visited 
this  show  very  kindly  forwards  the 
following  note  which  he  eighth 
thinks  may  be  of  interest  to 
fanciers  on  this  side. 

"Glad  to  lind  that  more  breeders 
over  your  way  are  waking  up  to 
thev  fact,  that  it  is  good  business  to 
send  to  our  shows.  Taken  alto- 
gether S.A.  was  represented .  by 
quite  a  nice  team.  In  Dorkings, 
\V.  A.  .'ones,  a  new  man,  I  sup- 
pose, as  I  do  not  remember  the 
name  as  being  amongst  the  old- 
timers,  took  both  firsts  in  the 
the  voung  classes.  The  cockerel, 
a  fine  solid  customer,  of  good 
colour,  whilst  the  pullet  was  nice 
in  colour  and  shapely.  Plymouth 
Rocks  made  a  big  show,  about 
forty  being  penned,  quite  reminded 
one  of  the  old  days  when  the  beau- 
ful  Barred  had  their  last  run.  In 
quality  of  barring,  however,  the 
old  lot  were  not  in  it  for  sharp- 
ness and  evenness  of  colour.  Sid. 
Cope  represented  S.A.  in  this  sec- 
tion but  did  not  score  quite  as 
well  as  I  expected  after  a  run 
round  before  judging.  However, 
he  gathered  in  a  couple  of  tickets 
and  even  V.H.C.'s  took  some 
getting  in  the  very  hot  company, 
and  anyway  he  did  not  have  the 
best  of  luck  in  my  opinion.  Or- 
pingtons turned  up  120  strong. 
The  blacks  and  Whites  being  very 
good  class.  We  are  getting  to  know 
the  "  Wimble  "  Orpingtons  very 
well  on  this  side.  I  reckon  he  will 
agree  with  what  I  have  said  about 
its  l>eing  good  business  to  show 
over  here,  for  I  fancy  his  Vic- 
torian cheques  hulk  pretty  largely 


in  his  total  yearly  sales.  He  has 
the  goods  all  right.  The  cocks 
were  weak  but  the  hens  were  tip 
top.  F.J.W.  only  scored  a  V.II.C. 
with  a  bird  which  might  have  been 

higher,  but  in  my  opinion  his 
other  hen,  unnoticed,  beat  her 
pointless,  and  really  romped  home 
an  easy  first  in  the  class.  Of 
course  I  am  not  a  specialist  and 
Mr.  Maude  might  have  been  right, 
but  I  have  my  doubts.  In 
cockerels  the  Adelaide  man  got 
home  i  st,  spl.,  and  second  with 
two  very  classy  youngsters.  Hot 
stuff.  mgj  broad,  and  low,  with 
tip  top  colour.  We  are  very  strong 
in  \\  hites  over  here  so  Mr.  Wimble 
figured  mostly  in  the  V.H.C.'s,  he 
got  several  of  them.  I  liked  his 
stuff,  especially  females,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Mrs.  RohlkV 
strain  is  on  top.  Taken  all  round 
they  are  whiter,  bigger,  and  better. 
It  was  a  treat  to  see  Sid  Cope's 
\\  yandottes.  They  are  good.  Of 
course  we  have  a  few  good  ones 
over  here,  too,  so  he  did  not  have 
quite  the  rosv  time  he  usually  gets 
over  in  your  village.  A  V.II.C.  in 
silver  cocks  with  a  bird  not  by 
by  any  means  at  it^  top,  came  his 
way  ;  but  he  had  a  day  out  in  pul- 
lets, ist,  spl.,  2nd,  and  3rd  is 
pretty  hot.  Vou  mark  that  third 
bird,  the  others  are  out  of  the 
box  all  right  but  at  her  top,  No. 
3  is  my  pick.  3rd  gold  cock,  1st 
gold  hen,  with  a  clinker.  V.II.C. 
white  cock  and  2nd  white  hen,  a 
top  qualitv  bird,  finished  his  re- 
cord, in  Indian  Game  your  man 
bumped  up  against- a  hard  nut  in 
Sam  Havnes  and  the  honours  cer- 
tainly went  to  Samuel.  Still  1st 
cockerel  and  3rd  pullet  went  to  the 
Crawler  man,  J.  Morrow,  with 
rattling  birds.     If  you  see  them  at 


R.   J.  CHESNEY 

(Late  T.   J.  Patterson). 
»]  KING  WILLIAM  STREET. 
PRACTICAL  SIIIRTMAKER. 
Good  littin^  garments  at  prices  below 
imported  shirts.     A  good  selection  of 
vest  material   always  in  stock. 
Send  for  range  of  patterns. 


your  P.  and  K.  you  will  like  them, 
especially  the  cockerel.  He  is  low, 
broad,  and  as  hard  and  heavy  as 
a  lump  of  lead.  I  remember  S.A. 
Malays  in  the  old  days  and  I  no- 
tice from  friend  Brown's  exhibit 
that  the  quality  is  still  O.K.  Six 
firsts  out  of  a  possible  eight  with 
a  second  and  third  in  the  other 
classes  ought  to  satisfy  W.H.B. 


Port  Adelaide  Poultry  Show. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  said  that 
the  Port  Adelaide  Poultry  and  Dog 
Society  were  not  likely  to  keep 
going  and  that  a  show,  this  year 
was  not  likely  to  come  off.  We 
are  glad  to  find  Mn-t  this  was  a 
mistake  and  that  their  show,  the 
third,  will  be  held  on  July  27  and 
28  at  Luxmoore  Bros.'  wool  Store. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Coleman,  Commercial 
Road,  Port  and  Torrens  Road, 
Woodville,  is  the  secretary,  and  we 
hope  fanciers  between  this  and 
July  15  will  keep  him  pleasantly 
busy  in  the  matter  of  receiving 
entries.  Let  everyone  who  can  do 
so  lend  a  helping  hand  and  give 
the  society  a  strong  and  long  push 
forward.  We  understand  that  the 
re-ju  venation,  re-construction,  re- 
generation, re-organisation,  etc.,  of 
the  poultry  world,  which  bulked 
somewhat  largely  in  the  original 
programme  has  been  dropped  and 
that  in  future  it  1  will  attend  strict- 
ly to  business.  We  wish  the  so- 
ciety a  pleasant  show  and  a  long 
and  useful  life. 


SARGKNFRI 


OULTRY  YARDS. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Winnings  last  year:  — 8  Firsts.  7  Seconds, 
6  Thirds,  and  2  Trophies  for  Best  Kock  in 
the  Sbow. 

Royal  Mareh  Show.    r»ll  :— The  "Garden  & 

Field"  Challenge  Cup. 
Our  M  this  \  ear  are  better  than  ever  As 

we  believe  the  Barred  ROCK  to  be  the 
Coming  Breed  (or  Show  and  General  Utility, 
we  confidently  recommend  this  line  to  our 
friends.  Eggs  £2  2s.  and  £1  Is.  per  doz. 
Some  Grand  Youns  Stock  for  Sale. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS. 

In  Black  Orpinirtons  we  can  offer  Kggs  from 
our  beet   pens,  in  which  our  noted  winning 
■'Sargenfri  '  King   "Sargenfri"   Prince  Mood 
is  well  represented,  at  usual  pri.  es,  £2  2S. 
£1  Is.  and  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 

High-Class  Young  Stock. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

We  have  400  well-bred  young  Leghorns  ready 
for  Customers.  They  are  birds  of  good  quality, 
and  will  turn  into  healthy,  vigorous,  heavy, 
laying  slock.  (N.  K.— "Sargenfri  "  Leghorns  lay 
SUndard  size  eggs  every  time.  Eggs  from  all 
Pens  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


INDIAN    RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Unbeaten  in  the  Show  Ring  and  Splendid  Layers.     A  Fine  lot  of  Typical  Young  Stock 
for  Sale.      Eggs  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


C   *X.  CHANDLER 


East  Payneham. 
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Making  a  Correct  Start 
with  Poultry. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  build  ela- 
borate houses  or  to  have  them  fur- 
nished with  the  latest  patented 
trap  nests,  roosts,  etc.  In  point 
of  usefulness,  a  plain,  open-fronted 
building  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
An  old  orchard  is-  an  ideal  loca- 
tion for  the  poultry  yard,  furnish- 
ing shade  for  the  fowls  during  the 
hot  weather,  and  the  fruit  trees 
are  benefited  by  destroying  numer- 
ous injurious  insects.  Face  the 
houses  east  if  possible.  Construct 
the  nests  and  roosts  so  that  they 
may  be  removed  to  facilitate  clean- 
ing, and  do  not  place  the  roosts 
so  high  that  the  fowls  are  injured 
in  flying  down. 

To  keep  the  fowls  laying  it  is 
necessary  to  feed  intelligently  and 
see  that  they  get  plenty  of  exer- 
cise. A  fat  hen  will  not  lay,  but 
if  they  are  compelled  to  work  for 
their  food  thev  will  be  kept  in  pro- 
per condition.  Feed  all  kinds  of 
grain  and  vegetables  available, 
aim  always  to  give  a  variety  of 
food.  A  mash  of  grain,  cooked 
vegetables,  and  table  scraps  make 
a  good  morning  meal.  In  the  even- 
ing feed  grain.  Milk  is  one  of  the 
best  foods  to  produce  eggs.  Grit 
must  be  provided  at  all  times,  and 
nothing  is  better  than  broken 
crockery. 

Cleanliness  is  one  of  the  chief  re- 
quisites of  success,  so  the  houses, 
nests  and  yards  should  be  cleaned 
frequently,  the  houses  whitewashed, 


and  insect  powder  used  freely. 
Clean  out  the  droppings  every  day, 
oil  the  roosts  frequently  with  kero- 
sene, and  provide  clean  material 
for  the  nests.  If  this  is  done  there 
will  be  no  trouble  from  lice,  but 
if  filth  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
the  mites  will  multiply  rapidly 
and  cause  no  end  of  trouble. 
Change  nesting  material  every  two 
weeks,  and  when  putting  in  the 
new  straw  sprinkle  it  liberally  with 
insect  powder.  A  dirt  Iloor  is  best 
for  the  hen  house,  and  should  be 
raised  several  inches  above  the  out- 
side level  so  that  it  may  be  kept 
dry. 

Preparing  Poultry  for  Show. 

Many  poultry-breeders  frequently 
show  their  poultry  in  a  ragged,  un- 
kempt, or  unclean  condition, 
through  ignorance  or  carelessness. 
With  the  view  of  impressing  the 
necessity  of  giving  care  and  atten- 
tion to  poultry  and  to  explain  the 
rudiments  of  exhibiting  stock  that 
have  to  come  before  the  critical 
eye  of  a  judge,  the  following  re- 
marks concerning  the  preparation 
of  poultry  for  the  show-pen  are 
made  : — 

First  of  all  critically  examine  all 
the  likely  birds  you  are  possessed 
of  is  my  advice  to  would-be  ex- 
hibitors. If  not  sufficiently  versed 
in  what  is  expected  in  show-birds 
take  the  advice  of  a  friend  better 
informed  than  yourself.  This  se- 
lecting is  not  to  be  hurriedly  done. 
Especially    in  young   birds  great 


changes  in  their  appearance  fre- 
quently occur.  The  discarded  bird  of 
to-day  may  in  a  few  weeks  blos- 
som out,  and  be  the  pick  of  the 
flock.  Therefore,  keep  an  open 
mind  in  respect  to  which  are  the 
best,  and  certainly  keep  in  touch 
with  those  birds  which  may  be 
backward,  yet  promising.  When 
selections  are  made  the  birds  should 
be  penned  in  suitable  boxes,  on 
grass  if  possible,  until  a  week  or 
so  before  a  show.  These  receptacles 
for  holding  fowls  ought  to  be 
shifted  every  day  or  two,  to  give 
the  birds  new  soil  and  fresh  grass. 
If  regularly  fed  and  watered  the 
birds  will  improve  under  the  new 
conditions. 

What  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
show  bird  is  type  first — a  long 
first — then  colour,  and  condition. 

A  week  0r  two  before  a  show  the 
coming  champion  should  be  placed 
in  a  roomy  pen,  similar  to  what  it 
will  have  to  occupy  in  a  show. 
Some  birds  may  be  wild  and  flur- 
ried ;  but,  if  gently  treated,  fed 
lightly,  and  a  light  stick  used  to 
move  it  about  in  a  quiet  manner, 
the  bird  will  speedily  become  con- 
fident and  tame.  The  owner  should 
when  he  visits  his  birds,  take  with 
him  a  few  small  pieces  of  meat, 
giving  one  or  two  to  each  bird. 
If  fed  lightly  a  bird  will  look  for 
these  choice  morsels,  and  will  take 
them  from  the  owner's  hand.  When 
well  accustomed  to  the  pen  and  to 
handling  the  bird  or  birds  tmCy  be 
replaced  in  their  accommodation 
boxes  on  the  grass. 

Some  birds  require  washing  De- 
fore  being  shown.  Others  only  re- 
quire the  shanks,  faces,  and  combs 
washed.  The  latter  class  of  birds 
may  have  this  attention — a  neces- 
sary one— paid  them  just  before  be- 
ing basKetcd  for  the  show  in  which 
they  have  to  appear. 

The  wa  shing  of  white  or  other 
delicate-coloured  birds  is  a  neces- 
sity, and  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance whore  close  competition  is  ex- 
pected. The  plumage  of  a  show- 
bird  should  be  absolutely  devoid  of 
all  iiupmiU.  A  white  bird,  for  in- 
stance, should  be  pure  white  and 
glossv.  The  art  of  washing  one's 
birds  is  a  simple  one,  yet  it  must 
be  done  so  thoroughly  that,  in  ad 
ditioii  to  the  bird  being  thorough- 
ly cleansed,  tin-  plumage  must, 
when  drv,  be  in  first-class  order. 


».  WJIRHURST 

143,  TMTNDT/E  STRFKT. 
(Opposite  Foy  &  Gibsons). 
Accordoonn.         Autoharps,  Mouth 
Organs,      Whistles,      School  Flutes, 

Violins,  Strings,  and  Fittings. 
Pianos  and  Organs  for  sale  at  Cheap 
Prim. 


CYPHER'S 
INCUBATORS. 


The  most  successful  Incubator 
possibly  in  the  world,  utid  get* 
results  from  fertile  eggs 


I  lie 


of  any  Incubator  made.  All  the- 
operator  has  to  do  is,  put  the 
eggs  in,  light  the  lamp,  and  the 
machine  does  the  rest.  They  are 
the  simplest  to  work,  and  the 
cost  is  reduced  to  a  mimimum. 

These  Machines  took  the  Gold 
Meda]   at  St.  Louis  Exhibition. 
Nine  of  these  machines,  equal- 
ing about   J  ,820  eggs,  are  now 
in    use   at    Roseworthy  College. 
<^egg,  £5  5/-. 
140-  egg,  £7  15/- 
'fO-egg,  £10. 
-';l*'-egg,  £13  10/-. 


No.   0  Standard  Inoubatoi 
No.   1    Standard  Incubutoi 
No.  2  Standard  Incubatoi 
No.       Standard  Incubator 
Fain,  Economy,  lOO-egg,  96/-. 
firooders,    £4  4/-    and    £7  2/6. 
Thermometers,  Wicks,  Burner     etc.,  always  kept  in  stock. 
Catalogue  on  application, 

JAMES   MARSHALL  COMPANY 


BOPPING  CL." 


SOI.K  W.KNTS, 
BUNDLE  -STREET   AND  STEI'H  ENS-I'LAi 
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The  Breeding  Pen. 

A  considerable  amount  of  loss  is 
occasioned  every  year  through  a 
percentage  of  the  eggs  required  for 
hatching  failing  to  contain  a  germ, 
thus  rendering  them  of  no  use 
whatever,  as  by  the  time  their  in- 
fertility is  discovered  they  have 
been  incubated  for  at  least  a  week, 
when  they  are  too  stale  to  sell  for 
edible  purposes.  Besides  the  actual 
waste  of  the  eggs  themselves  there 
is  a  greater  loss,  namely,  the 
time,  because  at  the  beginning  of 
the  season,  when  eggs  are  exceed- 
ingly scarce,  every  day  is  of  value 
During  some  years  the  complaints 
regarding  infertility  are  much  more 
frequent  than  others.  We  cannot, 
of  course,  altogether  prevent  a  few 
infertile  eggs,  but  by  careful  atten- 
tion to  the  selection  and  mating 
of  the  breeding  stock  we  can  great- 
ly minimise  the  number.  It  is  often 
argued  that  because  birds  in  a 
wild  state  practically  never  lay  an 
infertile  egg,  therefore  there  must 
lie  something  radically  wrong  with 
our  present  dav  methods  of  poultrv 
keeping,  but  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten in  this  connection  that  the 
former  lay  but  one  or  at  the  most 
two  nests  of  eggs  in  a  twelve 
month,  whereas  domestic  poultrv 
frequently  lay  upwards  of  200  eggs 
in  a  similar  period.  Considering 
the  extra  strain  which  is  put  upon 
the  birds,  both  the  cocks  and  the 
hens,  it  is  remarkable  that  we  do 
not  procure  a  still  larger  number 
of  sterile  eggs. 

The  number  of  birds  that  com- 
pose the  breeding  pen  has  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  fertility,  either 
too  few  or  too  many  resulting 
in  weak  germs  or  infertile  eggs. 
No  definite  numbers  can  be  actual- 
ly stated,  because  it  depends  upon 
So  many  circumstances.  It  depends 
for  one  thing  upon  the  breed,  some 
being  more  active  than  others  ;  it 
depends  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  the  birds  are  kept,  whether 


they  have  their  liberty  or  are  con- 
fined ;  it  depends,  too,  upon  the 
time  of  year.  As  a  guide  the  fol- 
lowing figured  may  be  taken,  but 
the\  are  merely  given  as  a  guide, 
and  are  not  meant  to  be  rigidly, 
adhered  to.  Early  in  the  season, 
a  cock  of  a  light  breed,  such  as  a 
Minorca  or  Leghorn,  ii  kept  in  a 
confined  run,  is  able  to  attend  to 
about  ten  hens,  the  number  being 
gradually  increased  till,  towards 
the  close  of  the  breeding  season,  as 
many  as  16  or  even  18  may  be 
successfully  mated  with  one  male 
bird.  With  the  heavy  breeds— Or- 
pingtons, Wyandottes — more  than 
half  a  dozen  should  not  commence 
the  season,  increasing  to  ten  or 
a  dozen  as  the  spring  advances. 
When  the  birds  have  their  liberty 
about  half  as  many  birds  again 
can  generally  be  mated  with  suc- 
cess as  when  confined  in  a  limited 
area. 

A  frequent  cause  of  infertility  is 
the  fat  state  of  the  breeding 
stock.  Laying  hens  should  be 
maintained  in  a  lean,  hard  condi- 
tion, and  on  no  account  allowed  to 
become  fat  and  fiabby,  because  in 
the  latter  case  the  eggs  will  not 
only  be  more  liable  to  contain  no 
germ,  but  they  will  probably  be 
much  fewer  in  number.  There  is 
always  a  tendency  during  the  win- 
ter months,  when  the  hens  are  un- 
der cover  a  good  deal  and  the 
nights  are  long,  for  them  to  get 
too  fat,  and  this  is  a  point  that 
must  be  carefully  watched.  If  the 
male  birds  gets  too  fat  he  becomes 
lazy  and  will  not  perform  his  duties 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  As  far 
as  possible,  exercise  should  be  en- 
couraged, as  nothing  helps  so  much 
to  keep  the  birds  in  a  good  work- 
ing condition.  The  fowls  compos- 
ing the  breeding  pen  should  be 
periodically  examined,  and  if  they 
are  too  fat  the  food  should  be  re- 
duced, while  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  too  thin  the  rations 
should  be  increased. 


WANTED  TO  SELL. 


DORKINGS.— Silver  and  Coloured 
and  Indian  Game  low  set  up-to  date 
strain.  Columbian  Wyandottes.  Eggs 
10/-  for  15.  Birds  from  10/6  each, 
according  to  quality.  —  J.  J.  GA1315, 
Somerton  Prize  Poultry  Yards, 
Glenelg,  S.A.  H-H- 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS, 
Simplex,  awarded  first  price  (silver 
medal)  Adelaide  Exhibition,  PJ10. 
Agent  for  Gort's  Patent  Cooler-safe, 
a  boon  in  summer.  Send  for  price 
list.— D.  LAN  YON,  Manufacturer,  46 
North  Terrace,  Kent  Town.  6-12. 


Danger  to  Ducks  from 
Free  Range. 

When  the  young  ducks  have  been 
in  confinement  do  not  through 
mistaken  kindness  give  them  a  day 
out  in  the  paddocks,  for  if  they  are 
in  large  numbers  there  will  be 
scores  mutilated  by  being  trampled 
on.  The  birds  seem  cj  lose  their 
heads  and  literally  run  themselves 
to  death.  We  have  seen  it  tried, 
and  would  not  advise  any  reader 
to  try  the  experiment,  at  least 
not  with  valuable  market  birds. 
Another  point  worth  remembering 
is  never  to  feed  the  birds  to  excess. 
As  soon  as  they  begin  to  dawdle 
with  the  food  remove  it,  and  they, 
will  be  ready  for  the  next  meal 
when  it  comes. — "  Utility  Poultry 
Farming." 

 a  

Geese  in  Poland  are  driven  long 
distances  to  market,  and  to  pro- 
tect their  feet  they  are  shod  in  a 
curious  and  ingenious  fashion. 

They  are  made  to  walk  about 
in  melted  tar  and  afterwards 
through  fine  sand.  In  this  way 
their  feet  get  ready-made  shoes, 
which  will  stand  the  roughness  of 
the  -roads. 


Burford's  "Magic"  Egg  Preserver. \ 

The  Safest,  Cheapest,  and  Most  Convenient  Form  of  Preserver. 

—  THOUSANDS   OF   POUNDS   WORTH   OF  EGGS   

Preserved  with 

;  BURFORD'S  "Magic"  Egg  Preserver. 

>. . .  *  *  *  + 1    —  . .    ^  ^ . , . — ^ ^  a. 
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Sloggers  and  Non-Slogger 

In  on  of  those  delightful  paragraphs 
in  which  "  Hardshell  "  of  the  Journal 
entertains  and  of  course  educates  his 
readers  we  came  across  the  following 
sentence  : — "  The  Hawkesbury  averages 
continue  to  show  that  the  limitation 
of  entries  to  those  people  who  wholly 
or  partly  slog  their  daily  crust  (pood 
phrase  that,  expressive  and  character- 
istic) out  of  poultry  is  not  conducive 
to  the  making  of  the  best  averages 
whatever  the  other  results  may  be. 
Our  impression  is  that  the  best  way 
to  interest  people  in  poultry  is  to 
show  them  good  figures  and  as  those 
at  Hawkesbury  are  not  too  good,  it 
is1  hard  to  understand  what  results 
are  expected  to  follow  the  limitation 
of  entries."  The  implication,  of 
course,  being  that  the  cream  of  the 
good  figures  elsewhere  comes  from 
breeders  who  do  not  have  to  slog,  etc. 

To  us  the  value  of  the  Hawkesbury 
rules  appears  to  be  considerable  for 
do  they  not  tend  to  test  the  bigger 
problems  of  the  finance  of  poultry 
keeping  and  do  not  the  figures  show 
what  the  professional  as  against  the 
amateur  and  specialist  is  doing. 
Further  in  doing  this  do  they  not 
furnish  the  best  possible  guide  to 
those  who  may  be  intending  to  take 
up  land  and  do  some  "  slogging." 
If,  at  this  late  date,  we  eliminate 
the  education  of  the  man  on  the  land 
or  in  fact  do  not  make  it  a  very 
leading  factor  in  competition  work  we 
simply  reduce  them  to  a  t.u'penny 
ha'penny  /back  yard  proposition.  At 
Hawkesbury  they  are  getting  right 
down  to  the  bones  of  the  question. 
The  competitors  there  are  presumably 
a  little  better  than  the  average  of  the 
class  of  sloggers  and  it  is  of  more 
importance  for  a  man  who  is  about 
to  "  slog  "  to  know  what  present  and 
past  "sloggers"  have  doue  than  to 
have  the  doings  of  those  who  do  not 
"  slog  "  presented  for  his  information. 


We  do  not  expect  friend  "  Hard- 
shell "  to  see  the  matter  from  our 
point  of  view   for  in  manv  pleasant 

discussions  we  have  never  been  able 
to  persuade  him  that  in  the  consider- 
ation of  the  probabilities  of  any  situ- 
ation he  is  apt  to  be  guided  in  his 
view  by  the  best  recorded  results  from 
the  unusual  man  or  ben  rather  than 
average  results  from  average  people 
or  poultry.  It  is;  of  course,  good  to 
aim  high,  good  perhaps  "  to  hitch 
your  waggon  to  a  star,"  but  in  bed 
rock  commercial  poultry  work  it  may 
not  improbably  lead  to  disastrous 
results. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  profit  in  poultry  depends  more 
on  the  man  than  on  the  hen.  Take 
any  competition,  it  is  probable  that 
the  majority  of  the  birds  are  more  or 
less  tinctured  with  Padman  blood, 
whilst  some  no  doubt  are  practically 
pure  stock  from  that  or  other 
leading  strains.  If  the  gift  of  know- 
ledge followed  the  sale  of  stock  or 
eggs  then  Australia  would  be  Hooded 
with  record  laying  birds  but  it  doea 
not. 

Padman  stock  (we  use  the  name  in 
no  sense  personally)  in  other  hands 
may  or  may  not  give  Padman  results. 
It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  stock,  it  is 
not  altogether  the  fault  of  the  man 
behind'  them,  it  is  simply  that  he  has 
not  what  for  want  of  a  better  word 
we  may  call  "  gift."  Now  as  1,000 
competitors  have  up  to  date  only 
brought  to  light  one  supremely  gifted 
breeder,  with  perhaps  a  score  who 
have  intuition  and  luck  in  a  rather 
less  degree,  it  is  best  to  judg'e  the 
possibilities  of  poultry  work  by  the 
doings  of  the  remaining  979  of  whom 
the  Hawkesbury  sloggers  may  be  said 
to  b©  a  rather  better  than  average 
sample.  In  a  word  the  good  work  at 
Hawkesbury  may  be  summed  up  by 
slightly  altering  Hardshell 's  words 
and  saying  '•'  The  best  w,ay  to  educate 
people*  in  poultry  is  to  show  t .hem  real 
figures." 


COMET  "  Ineubato 


"COMET" 
INCUBATORS 

G.  T.  Miller,  Kinf?-cote, 
K.I.:— "The  Incubator  that 
1  had  from  you  has  fciTen 
entire  satisfaction,  it  hatched 
95  per  cent,  of  the  fertile 

Glazed  Drying  Box. 
Cold-rolled  Pure  Copper 
Tank. 
Patent  Silver  Atmos- 
pheric Burner. 
Brass  Capsule  Regulator. 

Sensitive 
Accurate  Thermometer. 
Evaporating  Tray, 
and  be  sure  of  a  Successful  Hatch. 


NORMAN  &  CO.,      '      BANK  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


Correspondence. 

A  PRACTICAL  UTILITY  FOWL. 

Sir. — Allow  me  to  say  a  word  for 
the  "  Golden  Wyandotte  Brown  Leg- 
horn cross."  My  experience  teachss 
me  that  this  cross  is  a  success,  our 
egg  basket  has  been  kept  well  supplied 
while  farmers  with  over  one  hundred 
hens  have  been  getting  very  few  eggs, 
these  birds  are  hardy,  docile,  plump, 
small  eaters,  good  layers,  pleasing  to 
the  eye,  and  admirably  suitable  for 
those  who  require  a  few  aood  all 
round  fowls.— I  am,  yours  etc., 

R.  HJG',J\> 


Meat  Meal. 

THE    SUPHERPHOSPHATE  OF 
HENDOM. 

Everybody  knows  that  South 
Australian  soil  is  deficient  in  phos- 
phates and  that  generally  speak- 
ing the  farmer  owes  from  one  to 
two-thirds  of  his  crop  to  superphos- 
phates. It  is  not  so  generally 
known,  though  it  ought  to  be, 
that  wheat  and  its  products,  all 
vegetable  growth,  and  that  mys- 
terious compound  known  as 
"  scraps  "  in  poultry  literature, 
are  all  markedly  wanting  in  pro- 
tein which  is  an  important  item 
in  the  composition  of,  an  egg. 
Obviously  then  it) is  good  policy  to 
fertilise  the  hen  as  the  farmer  fer- 
tilises his  soil  with ,  the  missing  in- 
gredient. In  poultry  work,  meat 
rich  in  protein,  takes  the  place  of 
phosphates  on  the  farm.  If  the 
farmer  had  to  make  his  own  super, 
grind  his  own  rock  and  treat  it,  or 
buy  his  own  bones,  add  his  acids 
and,  generally  make  a  mess  of 
things  he  would  probably  come  to 
thq  conclusion  that  the  game  was 
not  worth  the  candle  and  would 
gaily  retire  into  the  bankruptcy 
court.  Fortunately  the  manufac- 
turer came  to  his  assistance.  Just 
so  with  the  poultrymafli,  when  he 
had  to  purchase  his  bones  and  grind 
them,  or  buy,  boil  and  mime 
plucks  and  various  other  unpleas- 
ant products  of  the  slaughter  yard, 
be  did  in  it  think  the  gamo  worth 
the  candle  and  howled  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  raise  the  price  of  eggs 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  dodge  the 
official  receiver.  In  his  case,  too, 
the  manufacturer  has  been  kind 
and  placed  at  his  disposal  a  clean, 
dry,  non-odorous  product  in  the 
shape  of  meat  meal,  which  is,  in 
truth,  the  missing  link  in  many 
poultry  balance  sheets.  Just  at 
present  when  the  Government  have 
unavoidably  withdrawn  their  offi- 
cial nose  from  the  meat  meal 
business  owing  to  lack  of  supplies, 
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providence  in  the  shape  of  the 
Queensland  Molasses  Co.,  aided  ^nd 
abetted  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Muecke  (see 
advertisement  this  issue)  has  made 
it  possible  for  poultrytnen  to  still 
evade  the  attentions  of  the  gentle- 
man referred  to,  by  placing  on  the 
market  the  "  Botany  Kgg  Pro- 
ducer. "  This  preparation  is  inof- 
fensive to  the  most  sensitive  nose, 
might  in  fact  be  stored  in  the 
drawing  room,  but  what  is  of 
more  importance  is,  that  its  com- 
position shows  that  it  is  right  up 
to  the  mark  in  "  essence  of  meat," 
the  veritable  missing  link  in  a 
great  deal  of  the  poultry  work  of 
the  State.  Finally  it  is  put  up  in 
packets  of  various  sizes,  is,  or  will 
be  stocked  by  all  up-to-date  store- 
keepers, is  cheap,  and  there  are  at 
a  moderate  computation,  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  S.A.  hens 
waiting  to  eggily  express  their 
gratitude  for  some  of  it.  Ask  for 
it  to-day  or  you  will  miss  the 
winter-egg  bus  and  keep  on  asking. 


Line-Breeding. 

(From  American  Poultry  Journal). 

The  irresponsible  use  of  the 
term  "  strain  "  for,  a  nock  of  hens 
that  may  be  owned  by  anyone 
has  almost  cast  the  shadow  of 
shame  on  the  faces  of  those  who 
fully  understand  and  value  the 
name  for  its  true  meaning  as  well 
.is  the  real  value  it  carries  when 
honestlv  present.  When  one  can 
sustain  a  breed  of  fowls  upon  his 
vards  and  produce  hundreds  of 
them  each  year,  and  never  add  to 
his  llock  a  male  bird  for  new  blood 
for  over  eight  years,  he  may  claim 
to  understand  line  breeding,  pro- 
viding advancement  has  been  made 
each  year  in  all  directions  where 
improvement  was  desired. 

Line  breeding  is  to  produce,  in 
direct  line,  vear  after  year,  from 
one  common  source  or  progenitor. 
A  strain  is  the  residt  obtained 
from  continued  line  breeding  that 
has  established  both  the  breed  cha- 
racteristics as  well  as  a  family  re- 
semblance in  the  descendants.  l\ 


it 


BOTANY 


Means  More  Eg* 


_     .        .  Arrangements  h 

Egg  Producer  „.,,  made  for 

1  lar    Shipments  fi 
(Meat  Heal').  !  SYDNEY. 


(  imposition  :  —  Meat  Meal  2',  per 
cent..  Wood  Meal  •-!.")  per  cent.,  Blood 
Meal  2.">  per  cent.,  Bone  Grit  20  per 
cent..  Spices  5  per  cent. 

-  Thin  WU1  Make  Fowls  Lay. 
Packed  m    7.     14,     28,     56,     I  I -Ml.. 
Price        1  /6,  •_',<;.   \ /:',,  7/fl,   I-:  r, 
Obtainable  from  all   Storekeepers  and 
Seedsmen. 


is  quite  possible  to  line  breed  and 
not  establish  a  "  true  strain  " — a 
well  established  fact,  the  working 
of  which  may  be  seen  upon  a  farm 
where  a  large  llock  of  fowls  may 
be  found,  all  of  which  have  de- 
scended from  one  common  progeni- 
tor, or,  again,  in  the  yards  of  some 
breeder  who  has  continued  unsuc- 
cessfully for  years  to  breed  from 
the  product  of  one  original  trio. 
Because  we  may  have  bred  in  line 
after  this  unguided  fashion  will  not 
give  us  title  to  the  right  of  claim 
to  a*  strain. 

Line  breeding  to  be  of  value 
must  start  from  a  very  solid  foun- 
dation if  size  and  vigor  are  to  be 
maintained,  for  in  the  loss  of 
either  failure  is  assured.  More  ail- 
ments come  to  our  flocks  from 
lack  of  constitutional  vigor  than 
from  all  other  causes.  A  male  of 
declining  vitality,  caused  by  lack 
of  constitutional  vigor,  is  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  ailments  of  any 
kind  that  show  their  ravages  as 
they  go.  Such  a  male  sows  the 
seed  of  future  destruction  ;  the 
dreaded  disease  kills  as  it  goes  ; 
the  one  robs  us  of  our  present 
hope,  the  other  undermines  our  fu- 
ture. For  these  reasons  selefct  for 
the  upbuilding  of  a  strain  speci- 
mens of  extraordinary  vigor  as 
well  as  quality. 

We  should  prefer  for  our  start 
the  very  finest  specimen  of  a  male 
possible  to  obtain,  but  we  should 
not  allow  quality  to  blind  us  to 
other  faults.  Size  and  vigor  should 
have  equal  consideration,  because 
on  these  we  must  depend  in  future 
years  to  sustain  us  in  our  effort 
to  establish  quality  upon  a  lasting 
foundation  that  will  not  crumble 
beneath  our  efforts  and  end  our 
labour  of'  years  in  failure.  With 
equal  care  we  should  select  three 
hens  and  three  pullets,  if  possible 
the  pullets  of  the  same  blood  as 
the  hens.  The  hens  alone  we 
should  bred  to  the  male,  holding 
the  pullets  in  reserve  for  another 
vear.  To  fully  succeed  in  the  pro- 
ducing of  a  strain  by  line  breed- 
ing, and  to  sustain  it,  we  must 
begin  right  and  follow  a  set  rule 
within  the  lines  of  nature. 

—  Proper  Tlans.  — 
In  planning  for  the  future  do  not 
overlook  the  present.     It  might  be 
well    for    you    to     placard  your 
houses  with  the  following  plan  : 

lie  absolutelv  certain  as  to  the 
male. 

Start  with  the  best  hens  to  be 
obtained. 

Hold  in  reserve  three  pullets  of 
equal  quality. 

Plan  to  intermingle  this  blood 
for  benefit. 


The  selection  of  a  male  to  father 
all  future  progeny  of  the  contem- 
plated strain  is  a  task  of  vital  im- 
portance. Many  think  a  number 
of  males*  necessary  for  the  work  in 
hand,  but  this  is  a  mistake  ;  one 
of  the  right  quality  is  better  than 
a  number.— (To  be  continued.) 


Mr.  A.  H.  Padman  forwards  US  a 
copy  of  his  season's  catalogue.  Though 
the  public  performances  of  his  birds 
would  appear  to  justify  what  is  com- 
monly called  "  a  skite  "  of  the  very 
loudest  description,  Mr.  Padman  very 
wisely  lets  the  figures  which  record 
the  doings  of  his  birds  do  all  the 
talking.  Kven  the  obvious  label 
"  Something  to  crow  about  "  which 
one  might  expect  to  find  attached  to 
the  photo  of  the  crowing  ,roo»ter'  which 
decorates  the  front  page,  is  omitted 
in  this  severely  plain  record  of  hard 
facts,  cold  figures  and  excellent  illus- 
tration which  bears  convincing  testi- 
mony to  the  unapproached  position 
held  by  this  strain  in  the  poultry 
world  to-day. 


Search 
the 
Wide 
World 
Over 

and  you  will  find 

NO  BETTER  VALUE 

than  the 

THURMER 
PIANO. 

45,000  of  these  celebrated  pianos 
have  already  been  purchased 
by  the  general  public. 


JTltctn's  Xinjited 

53  RUNDLE  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 
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Turkey  Rearing. 

Some  people  maintain  that  turkeys 
are  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  to 
rear  of  any  variety  of  domestic 
poultry  ;  others,  on  the  other  hand, 
rear  .them  most  successfully.  This 
difference  depends  entirely  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  raised. 
Turkeys  are  birds  that  are  more  sus- 
ceptible of  injury  from  being  on  foul 
ground  than  any  other  variety  of 
domestic  poultry,  although  all  suffer 
from  ,the  practice.  To  put  young 
turkeys  under  a  hen  in  a  coop  in  an 
ordinary  farmyard  is  to  court  failure. 
They  cannot  withstand  the  emanations 
from  ,the  ground,  and  the  unwhole- 
some surroundings,  even  if  they  obtain 
the  natural  green  food  which  is  so 
essential  to  their  health.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  all  who  are  rear- 
ing them  that  the  greater  liberty  that 
can  be  given  to  them,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  obtain  their  own  natural 
green  food,  the  more  successfully  can 
they  be  reared.  The  idea  that  turkeys 
are  exceedingly  delicate,  and  must  be 
kept  closely  confined  under  hens  in 
coops  in  the  poultry  yard,  is  a 
fallacy.  They  are  only  delicate  when 
the  attempt  is  made  to  rear  them  on 
stale  ground,  and  they  are  prevented 
from  obtaining  their  own  natural 
vegetable  food,  which  should  consti- 
tute the  greater  part  of  their  dietary. 
They  can  be  reared  in  a  practically 
wild  state  with  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Of  course,  the  presence  of  foxes 
is  against  them,  but  where  these 
animals  are  not  numerous  the  wider 
the  scope  given  to  the  turkeys  the 
better.  U  properly  bred,  they  do  not 
suffer  from  wet,  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. 


Fattening  Young  Fowls. 

The  quickest  way  to  fatten  fowls 
for  the  table  is  to  put  them  into 
special  coops  and  feed  them  with 
meal.  Premising  that  they  be  young 
—say  16  to  18,  or  even  '20  weeks  old— 
and  fleshy,  two  weeks'  confinement 
ought  to  make  them  very  good.  The 
birds  must  have  room  in  t|he  coop  to 
stand  up  and  shift  their  positions, 
but  not  to  move  about.  They  should 
be  fed  three  times  regularly  each  day, 
and  their  food  should  be  soft  meal,  as 
it  ia  almost  impossible  to  get  fowls 
in  proper  form  on  hard  corn.  Pol- 
lard, barley  meal,  Indian  meal,  or 
rolled  and  ground  oats,  mixed  with 
a  little  rice  flour  and  skim  milk,  and 
occasionally  dripping  or  suet,  is  good 
food.  The  feeding  troughs,  which 
must  be  kept  constantly  scoured, 
Hhould  be  placed  before  the  /.>irds  at 
regular  intervals,  the  first  being 
directly  at  daybteak  ;  and  when  they 
have  eaten  sullicient  it  is  best  to 
remove  the  troughs,  placing  a  little 
gravel  within  reach  of  the  fowls  to 
assist  digestion.  The  food  should  be 
freshly  mixed  each  day,  and  no  mon 
givVB  than  will  be  eaten  clean  a1 
each  m.-al.  Kn-ping  th<-  fowl-i  without 
food  for    some  hours    aft«r  they  ar.. 

put.   up  frequently   InduoM   them  to 

take  it  more  readily  afterwards  ;  but 


sufficient  attention  is  rarely  bestowed 
on  the  various  details  of  preparing 
and  supplying  food,  hence  complaints 
of  the  fowls  deteriorating  in  the  fat- 
tening pen  are  far  from  uncommon. 
A  ooop  3  It.  high,  2  fit,  wide,  and  4 
ft.  long  will  admit  from  six  to  eight' 
fowls  ;  the  bottom  and  front  should 
be  of  bars  3  in.  apart  ;  a  board  out- 
side in  front,  3  in.  wide,  will  serve  as 
a  stand  for  the  food  trough.  The 
coop  should  be  kept  dark  between  the 
times  of  feeding,  by  hanging  old 
sacks  over  the  front,  during  the  day. 
Sleep  and  warmth  promote  fattening  ; 
but  stale  food,  irregular  times,  cpops 
in  draughts  and  places  not  protected 
from  cold,  and  the  sight  of  fowls  at 
liberty  do  not.  The  coops  should  be 
about  3:]  ft.  from  the  floor,  and  under- 
neath strew  ashes  or  dry  earth,  mixed 
with  powdered  lime,  so  the  droppings 
of  the  fowls  may  be  easily  removed. — 
"  Exchange." 


Handling  Pullets. 

Get  the  birds  tame.  The  tame  hen 
is  the  contented  hen,  and  the  con- 
tended hen  is  a  laying  hen.  Give  them 
any  amount  of  exercise  ;  pile  up  a 
heap  of  grass  or  straw  and  hide  the 
grain  so  that  they  would  have  to 
scratch  it  out.  The  medium-sized, 
quick,  and  active  birds  are  best.  They 
should  also  be  long  in  the  back,  deep 
and  wide  in  the  stern,  be  glood  feeders, 
and  stand  with  their  legs  wide  apart  . 
Feed  on  mash,  oats,  wheat,,  and  as 
much  green  feed  as  they  will  eat, 
lucerne  for  choice,  as  it  puts  tip 
strong  bones.  Feed  meat  twioe  a 
week,  and  not  much  at  a  time.  Have 
a  tin  in  the  yard  in  a  dry  place  with 
sharp  stone  grit,  shell  grit,  and  char- 
coal for  the  birds  to  get.  at.  Once  a 
week  mix   up   some  ground  chai'coal 


in  the  mash.  Charcoal  strengthens 
the  digestion  and  keeps  the  bowels 
free.  Provide  decent  nests  for  the 
birds  to  lay  in.  Make  a  hollow  in 
the  ground  in  one  corner  of  the  shed, 
put  some  bricks  round  it,  and  add  a 
little  straw  and  put  a  box  over  it. 
Do  not  coddle  the  birds  in  any  wav. 
— "  Hardshell." 


The  Growing  Pullet. 

Pullets  that  have  been  improperly 
grown  can  never  become  good  layers 
no  matter  how  well  they  are 
handled  afterwards.  By  good  feed- 
ing the  body  may  he  brought  to 
normal  size,  "but  the  internal  organs 
have  ripened  without  making  the 
growth  they  should,  and  no  amount 
of  food  will  bring  them  into  more 
than  normal  activity.  The  time  to 
prepare  for  eggs  is  from  when  the 
chicks  are  hatched,  and  from  then  on 
they  should  have  such  care  as  will 
bring  the  pullets  to  laying  at  the 
proper  time,  fully  developed,  with 
strong  vigorous  constitutions.  The 
diet,  of  the  growing  pullet  should  be 
very  simple,  and  may  consist  entirely 
of  hard  grain  and  a  little  meat, 
though  most  breeders  prefer  the 
ordinary  morning  mash  and  evening 
grain  ration  of  wheat  and  cracked 
maize.— Exchange. 

 <$>  

Publications  Received. 

The  Commonwealth  Year  Book 
recently  to  hand  contains  a  wealth 
of  statistical  information.  It  is  a 
work  of  very  great  value  to  any 
student  of  Australian  progress  and 
development  in  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry and  enterprise. 


South  Australian  poultry  owners  hav« 
found    that   the   very    best  remedy 
for  Ujb  TICK  CURSE  it 

Faulding's 
Phenytas. 


Periodically  dip  tfce  u&Uated  birds  and  spray  mitmUd  honees  and  run.  witfa 
Faukhnf's  Pferayte*  and  tem  will  be  no  furUter  fear  of  tick. 

PAULDING'S  Vto  EN YTRS  ia  Jlbe-lnte  DEATH  TO   THE  TICK 


STEVENS'     POULTRY  MIXTURE 

CURES    COLIC,    CHOLERA,    AND    DIARRHOEA    IN    ALL  FORMS. 
PRICE  1/6  and  2/-    PER  BOTTLE. 

J.  R.  STEVENS,  Chemist, 

69  and  71,  RTJNDLE  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 
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I  Pigeons  and  Canaries. 


O.K.  Lofts. 


By  "  Rambler." 

A  |  >;i  t  t  >  of  friends,  inoludins  |Ir.  J. 
lartin.  of  Flinders  Street,  Adelaide, 
•scent  Iv  paid  a  visit  t0  the  O.K. 
ofts  where  t  h<  \  were  welcomed  by 
he  proprietor,  Mr.  E.  A.  Grosser. 
Jter  paying  the  owner  a  well  deserved 
jinplinuiu  on  the  general  appearance 
•nd  arrangement  of  the  houses  and 
ell  grassed  tlijhts  w  hieli  showed  how 
^■ell  the  health,  vigour  and  hardiness 
f  the  stock  is  looked  after,  a  more 
areful  insj>ection  of  the  inmates  was 
lade.  In  loft  No.  1  there  were  40 
lid  hons  mostly  African  Owls,  Blou- 
inettes.  Tnrbits,  and  Short-faced 
\unblers,  atnon<jst  whieh  were  noticed 
be  Black  Laced  rUondinette.  winner 
i  the  Aid  tick.'t  at  the  late  Sydney 
Jhow,  and  another  of  the  same  variety, 
ileal  gem,  winner  at  the  same  show 

0  M09.  In  loft  No.  2,  which  is  a 
mall  one.  u>,<1  for  pairing  birds  at 
be  begiuning  of  the  breeding  season, 
19  found  three  cocks,  all  winners. 
^  first  to  be  handled  was  the 
leautiful  imported  Black  Laced  Blon- 
^inette  Cook,  winner  1st  and  Champion 
it  Sydney  against  21  competitors, 
le  is  a  wonder  for  lacing  and  has  a 
yood  bold  head  and  front.  Next  came 
Btber  imported  bird,  a  handsome 
ittle  short  faced  almond  Tumbler,  also 

1  Champion  winner  at  Sydney  against 
16  others.  The  third  bird  was  a  nice 
rVhite  African  Owl  (i'atzyi  bred  1910. 
.vinner  1st  Sydney  in  good  company. 
Mr.  Martin,  who  is  an  owl  fancier 
limself,  classed  him  as  a  real  beauty, 
jo"d  bead,  round  and  well  set  beak 
.rith  nice  small  body.  After  leaving 
this  loft  th,   next  bird  noticed  was  a 

ull  brother  to  1'atzy  of  just  the  same 
fiiality  and  yet  another  of  very  much 
the  same  breeding.  Mr.  Grosser  had. 
However,  kept  the  pick  of  the  bunch 
(till  last,  this  i  =  White  King,  another 
full  brother  to  Platzy.  lie  is  extra 
,£ood  in  head  properties,  being  as 
round    as    a    manble,    very    close  in 


feather  and  small  in  body.  In  loft 
No.  I  we  found  a  lot  of  old  cocks  in 
Blondinefctes,  Nuns,  Owls,  and  Tum- 
hlers.  amonu"st  them  a  beautiful  Blue 
l.aeed  Blondinette  with  a  record  list 
of  prizes  behind  him,  including  three 
times  Champion  at  Sydney  Royal, 
beet  bird  in  the  Show  at  Lithgow, 
N.S.W.,  in  a  very  large  entry;  also 
winning  at  Maitland,  Orange  and 
fanciers'  Association,  first  every  time. 
Mr.  Grosser  also  pointed  out  some 
\  sry  good  Black  Laced,  one  of  which 
had  been  placed  second  at  the  Sydney 
Show  for  the  last  three  years.  After 
this  a  nice  lot  of  Tumblers,  Nuns,  and 
Magpies  were  shown.  In  loft  No.  5 
there  were  a  number  of  feeders  and 
odd  bitds  for  sale,  a  lot  of  nice 
quality  stock,  which  will  no  doubt 
give  satisfaction  to  whoever  may 
become  their  future  owners. 


Sawtell's 


Separation. 

Opinions  vary  very  much  upon  the 
question  of  separation  of  pigeons  after 
the  nesting  season,  some  holding  that 
it  does  injury,  others  that  if  it  does 
no  injury  it  does  not  do  any  particu- 
lar good,  and  in  any  case  is  not 
worth  the  extra  time  and  trouble 
entailed.  If  you  have  proper  conveni- 
ence, my  advice  is,  by  all  means 
separate,  as  soon  as  ever  you  have 
bred  what  youngsters  you  require  ; 
by  this  means  your  birds  will  un- 
doubtedly get  a  better  moult,  and  al- 
though they  may  be  a  little  more 
trouble  to  follow,  you  will  be  well 
repaid.  To  those  who  have  plenty 
of  accommodation,  or  who  have  not 
their  lofts  over-crowded,  separation  is 
not  a  very  difficult  thing,  but  unless 
you  are  in  a  position  to  separate 
thoroughly,  out  of  sight  and  also  out 
of  hearing  of  each  other,  you  will  find 
the  birds  in  a  constant  state  of  worry 
and  excitement  from  morn  until  dark. 
This,  of  course,  cannot  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  rest  and  get  on  with 
the  moult  as  they  should  do,  and  at 


That  You  can  Hava  Your 

Worn  and  Diaearded 

SILVERWARE  RE-PLATED 

and  mad*   vo    Look   Like   New  by   Sanding  it  to 

B.  WALLIS, 

78,  Flinders  St.,  Adalaida. 

Coaekbuil ■:•:«    and  Bterola  Buildari'  Niokal-Platiag 
a  Speciality. 


BAROMETERS,  House.  Pocket.,  Ship. 

THERMOMETERS,  Shade,   Brewing,  lnuubalor, 
and  all  purposes, 

HYDROMETERS,  Wine,  Spirit,  Brewing,  Aoid,  OiL 

RULES,  for  Measua'DR  Casks,  Valuing.  UlloglDB, 


TELESCOPES,    BINOCULARS,  COMPASSES, 

It  KP  A  IKS  on  the  Premises  lo  all  above,  L»on  I 
despise  your  secondhand  Instruments,  they  may 


SAWTELL'S,  Opticians,  North  Terrace 


A.  R.  CRESWIGK, 

DENTIST 

(Late  with  Eskell  &  Tattersall). 
VICTORIA  SQUARE  W.,  ADELAIDE. 

(Near  Post  Office). 
Registered  under  the  Dental  Act,  Vic. 
Medical  Act,  Victoria  1890,  the  Dental 
Act  of  Australia,  1903. 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED. 
Artificial  Teeth  made  and  misfitting 
Teeth  remodelled.    Teeth  Scaled,  stop- 
ped and  Extracted.    Laughing  Gas  ad- 
ministered.     Painless  Extraction. 
Consultation  and  Advice  Free. 
Country  districts  visited  regularly. 
See  dailies  for  dates. 


all  events  counteracts  to  a  large  extent 
the  very  fundamental  principle  of 
separation.  Lofts  of  birds  separated 
by  nothing  but  a  light  lathe  partition 
may  seem  to  do  all  right,  yet  in  all 
probability  if  the  owners  had  spent 
a  short  time  daily  with  their  birds 
during  the  warmer  part  of  the  day 
they  would  have  heard  such  a  calling 
and  tail  sweeping,  and  seen  the  hens 
responding,  as  would  surprise  them. 
When  the  birds  can  be  properly 
separated,  in  a  different  loft— at  all 
events,  out  of  sight  of  each  other  it 
is  better  to  separate.  You  get  a 
better  and  an  evener  moult,  and  your 
birds,  by  virtue  of  being  quieter, 
recuperate  their  energies.  When  sepa- 
rated, you  must  take  great  care  in 
turning  out  your  birds  for  exercise,  or 
you  will  find  your  hens  wandering  off 
in  search  of  a  mate.  When  you  first 
separate  let  the  cocks  out  during  the 
morning  and  the  hens  during  the 
afternoon  ;  then,  as  the  daylight 
shortens  later  on,  only  turn  them  out 
on  alternate  days,  and  when  any 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  fitness  of  the 
weather  keep  them  in  altogether.  If 
you  have  not  proper  convenience  for 
effectually  separating,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, cannot  do  any  other  way 
then  that  of  keeping  the  sexes 
together,  you  will  have 'to  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible,  their  breeding  late. 
— "  Feathered  World." 
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S.A.  Canary  and  Pigeon 
Society. 

"  Quite  the  best  to  date,"  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  many 
fanciers  who  visited  the  show.  The 
arrangements  were,  as  usual,  excellent, 
the  very  best  use  being  made  of  the 
somewhat  limited  space.  'The  number 
of  pigeons  shown  was  371,  and  there 
was  a  noticeable  advance  in  all  round 
quality. 

Pouters  (judged  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Viney) 
—Blue  Cocks  (3),  a  middling  lot— E. 
Hefron  1st,  an  easy  win;  W.  J. 
Hughes  2nd.  Blue  Hens  (2)  —  E. 
Hefron  1st,  and  Special  for  Best 
Pouter,  with  a  good  one.  Black,  Red 
or  Blue  Cocks  (3)— Three  good  ones, 
with  W.  F.  Hall  well  in  front  of  E. 
Hefron  (2nd).  E.  Hefron,  1st  in  hens 
with  a  bird  running  his  blue  champion 
very  close ;  no  other  competitor. 
A.O.C.  Cocks ,  (2)—  E,  Hefron  1st  ; 
W.  J.  Hughes    2nd  ;  just  fair  birds. 

A.  O.C.  Hen,— W.  E.  Hall  1st,,  only 
entry,  a  good  one.  Cook  or  Hen 
under  12  months  (2)— W.  P.  Hall  1st  ; 
same  exhibitor  entered  anotaer  bird, 
both  promising.  Pigmy  Cock  (1), 
Pigmy  Hen  (1)  —  F.  Crotty  1st  in 
both  ;  useful  birds. 

Carriers  (judged  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Viney) 
—Cock  or  Hen  (&) — A.  E.  Miller  1st 
and  2nd ;  pretty  poor.  J udge  re- 
marked that  he  could  not  find  another 
Carrier  in  the  class,  so  no  third 
awarded. 

Dragons  (judged  by  Mr.  T.  Koerner) 
24  entries  in  3  classes— Blue  Cock  (3) 
— C.  W.  Creer  1st  and  Champion  for 
Best  Dragon  ;  W.  B.  Viney  2nd  ;  J. 
Langley  3rd.  Blue  Hen  (2)— C.  W. 
Creer  1st  and  2nd.  Grizzle  Cock  (2) — 
C.  W.  Creer  1st.    Grizzle  Hen— (1)  W. 

B.  Viney  1st.  A.O.C.  Cocks  (6)— J. 
Laing  &  Sons  1st  ;  W.  B.  Vinev  2nd  ; 

C.  W.  Creer  3rd.  A.O.C.  Hens  (8)— 
C.  W.  Creer   1st;  H.  S.  Gillies  2nd ; 


EINQI^ISH  OWLS. 


Owing  to  want  of  necessary  time, 
Mr.  van  Senden  wishes  to  dispose  of 
his  Exhibition  and  Breeding  Stud  of 
English  Owls  comprising ;  NINE 
PAIRS  OF  BLUES  AND  SILVERS, 
retaining  only  a  few  of  last  season's 
birds.  This  stud  includes  some  of  the 
best  and  most  typical  birds  in  the 
Commonwealth,  and  has  produced 
probablv  more  winnnrs  than  am  other 
including  .Mr.  Ball's  FTRST  A  N  I ) 
(  HAMPIOM  COCK  AND  IT RST  HEN 
at  late  Canary  and  Pigeon  Society's 
show  and  recent  WINNERS  IN 
M  KI.I'.Oi  RNE  AM)  SVDM'A. 

This  oilers  an  opport unity  of  acquir- 
ing an  old  m tabl i- ihed  and  reliable 
pedigreed  strain  at  a  very  moderate 
outlay. 

The  bird  can  be  leon  by  appoint- 
tneDt.  I  ..  \\  .  van  Send,  ii,  I{a\ eiiHToft  , 
Walkerville. 

t3.  W.  VAIN  SUfNDEfN, 
"  RavenscroU,"  WalkcrvMIc,  S.A. 


J.  Langley  3rd.  Cock  or  Hen,  under 
12  months  (3>)~ C  W.  Creer  let  and 
2nd  ;  May  Bros.  3rd. 

Antwerps  (judged  by  Mr.  T.  Koer- 
ner)— Short-face  Cock,  any  colour  (3) 
W.  B.  Viney  1st.  Short  face  hen  (1) 
— H.  E.  Chase  1st. 

Show  Homers  (judged  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Viney).  IS  entries  in  7  classes— Blue 
or  Black  Chequer  Cock  (3)— H.  S. 
Gillies,  of  Ham  ley  Bridge,  who 
has  not  been  long  at  the  game,  scored 
1st  and  Special  with  a  beautiful  blue 
chequer  ;  F.  Goodwin  2nd.  In  hens 
(1)—  all  good  ones,  same  placing. 
Blue  Cock,  (!)— P.  Goodwin,  a  bit. 
small  and  beginning  to  show  age  but 
a  typical  bird ,  for  all  that.  Blue 
Hen  (I)— F.  Goodwin.  Judge  remark- 
ed "  Don't  like  her  but  well  worth  the 
ticket."  A.O.C.  Cocks  (2)— H.  S. 
Gillies  1st.  A.O.C.  Hens  (1)— same 
exhibitor,  a  good  one ;  should  prove 
a  good  stock  bird.  Cock  or  Hen. 
under  12  months  (3) — F.  Goodwin  1st 
and  2nd,  good  useful  birds. 

Working  Homers  (judged  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Viney) .—Blue  or  Black  chequered 
cock  (2)—  L.  &  H.  ,  Brougham  1st  ; 
also  1st  of  two  entries  in  hens.  ,  A.O.C. 
Cook  or  Hen  (5)— L.  &  H.  Brougham 
1st  ;  A.  Hindmarsh  2nd  ;  H.  E.  Chase 
3rd.      A  nice  even  lot  right  through. 

Short-face  Tumbler  (judged  by  Mr. 
von  Einem.  Total  of  IS1  entries  ; 
probably  the  best  lot  ever  brought 
together  jn  Adelaide.  Almond  cock 
(40— C  Wilkinson  1st  and  Special  with 
a  grand  Tumbler,  which  we  take  to 
be  one  of  this  fancier's  imported  birds 
very  stylish  and  great  colour  ;  E.  A. 
Orosser  2nd;  H.  S.  Gillies  3rd. 
Almond  Hen  (1)—  E.  A.  Grosser  1st. 
Whole  colour  Cock  (I)— E.  A.  Grosser 
1st.  Whole  colour  Hen  (I) — E.  A. 
Grosser  1st.  A.O.C.  Cock  (I)  —  C. 
Wilkinson  1st.  A.O.C.  Hen  (3)  —  C. 
Wilkinson  1st  ;  D.  Hayward  2nd. 
Cock  or  Hen,  under  12  months  (7)— 
A  lot  of  good  quality  in  this  class— 
E.  A.  Grosser  1st,  Cup,  2nd,  and  3rd  ; 
D.  Hayward  V.H.C. 

Long-face  Tumblers  ;  Bald  Heads 
and  Beards  ,  (judged  by  Mr.  von 
Einem).  — ,  Small  classes,  all  prizes 
going  to  interstate  breeders.  W.  H. 
Walker,  Sydney,  both  firsts  in  any 
colour  feather-legged  class.  W.  j. 
Hughes,  of  Broken  Hill,  4  lirstis  in 
Pm Id  Heads  and  Beards. 

Jacobin*;.  Twenty-six  entries  in 
seven  classes.  Best  for  a  long  time, 
(judged  by  Mr.  T.  Koerner).  Rlack 
<  ocks  (.>) — 1st  and  Special  to  G.  S. 
Hall  with  a  grand  heavily  feathered 
bird  ;  J.  Ixiutit  2nd  ;  R.  A.  Stobie 
3rd.  Black  Hen  (4)— R.  A.  Stobie 
1st  ;  F.  Crotty  2nd;  J.  Lou  tit  3rd. 
Red  or  Yellow  Cock  {&)-¥.  Crotty 
1st  ;  G.  S.  Ball  2nd  ;  R.  A.  Stobie 
3rd.  Red  or  Yellow  Hen  (2)  —  F. 
I  Irotty  1st  ;  G.  S.  Ball  2nd.  A.O.C. 
Cock  (4<)— A.O.C.  Hen  (3i)— F.  Crotty 
1st,  and  R.  A.  Stobie  2nd  in  both 
classes.  Cock  or  Hen,  under  12 
months  I''.  .Jarvis  1st  and  3rd  ;  U.  A. 
Stobie  2nd. 

Magpien.  Sixteen  entries  in  four 
'l.v  es  (judged  by  Mr.  R.  A.  Stobie). 
Black  Cocks  (4)— T.  Koerner  1st, 
Special,   and    2nd.      Black  Hon  (*)- 


Woodward  &  Mead  1st  in  a  hot  lotl 

T.  Koerner  2nd  ;  C.  von  Einem  3rd! 
One  entry  in  Red  or  Yellow  Hens  | 
Woodward  &  Mead  a  good  one.  Young 
class.  Cock  or  Hen,  under  12  month* 
(6)— Cup,  let,  and  2nd  to  T.  Koerner  1 
C.  von  Einem  3rd  ;  winner  a  very! 
classy  black. 

Fantails>.  Fifty-three  entries  in 
eleven  classes.  Said  to  be  a  record 
for  the  Commonwealth.  Well  handled! 
by  Mr.  C.  C.  Dittmar.  White  Cock* 
(10)  —  1st,  Cup,  2nd,  and  3rd  tdj 
Baulderstone  and  Creer,  a  grand  team,! 
with  other  good  ones  to  follow.  WhitJ 
Hens  (12) — 1st,  Special,  and  2nd  tJ 
J.  W.  Loutit,  well  placed;  with  E.  Si 
Lewis  3rd.  Black  Cocks  (4)— L.  &  HI 
Brougham  1st  ;  D.  Havward  2ndJ 
Black  Hen  (4.)— W.  H.  Walker  1st;  JJ 
Loutit  2nd  ;  L.  &  H.  Brougham  3rdJ 
Blue  Cocks  (4)  —  Baulderstone  and, 
Creer  1st  ;  H.  G.  Cray  2nd  ;  W.  &.  Hi 
Gard  3rd.  Blue  Hens  (3)—  H.  G.  Grajf! 
1st  ; ,  W.  &  H.  Gard  2nd  and  3rd., 
A.O.C.  Cock  (»)— H.  G.  Gray  lstf 
W.  &  H.  Gard  2nd  ;  R.  Loader  3rd.i 
A.O.C.  Hen  (3)—  H.  Gray  1st  ;  W.  &  H. 
Gard  2nd  and  3rd.  Cock  or  HenJ 
under  12  months — D.  Hayward  lstl  andj 
2nd  ;  winner  a  nailing  good  bird,  must 
have  given  Baulderstone  and  Creer  a 
stiff  go  for  the  Cup.  J.  Loutit  closa 
up  3rd.  On  the  whole  an  extra  ood 
class.  Any  colour  laced  Cock  or 
Hen— E.  S.  Lewis  1st  ;  G.  S.  Ball  2nd  J 
R.  Loader  3rd. 

Turjbits  (judged  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Stobie).  Twenty-seven  entries  in  nine 
classes,  several  imported  birds  being 
penned.  Black  Cocks  (61— C.  von 
Einem  1st  ;  T.  Koerner  2nd  and  3rd. 
Black  Hens  (4)— The  position  was 
reversed, — T.  Koerner  1st  and  2nd,  with 
von  Einem  3rd.  Blue  Cock — E.  W 
van  Sendeoi  1st  in  class  of  two.  Blue 
Hens  (2)— C.  von  Einem  1st  and 
Special  with  a  rattling  good  pigeon! 
Same  breeder  panned  the  only  silver, 
a  good  cook.  In  Red  or  Yellow  Cock 
or  hen  (4) — the  placing  was  van 
Senden,  Giles,  von  Einem.  In  A.O.C] 
Cock  (1)  and  A.O.C.  Hen  (1)  E.  A. 
Grosser  penned  a  couple  of  good  ones. 
In  the  young  bird  class  the  Cup  was 
won  by  Mr.  T.  Koerner,  who  also 
penned  the  third  bird;  E.  A.  Grossel 
taking  the  second  ticket. 

Orientals  (27)  (judged  by  Mr.  T. 
Koerm  r)  3  Turbiteens,  penned  by  1). 
Cruckshanks,  faced  the  music  ;  good 
quality.  Blondinettes  1 2 1) .  Messrsl 
E.  A.  Grosser  and  C.  von  Einem 
provided  the  bulk  of  the  entries. 
Black  laced  cock  (5)— E.  A.  Grossed 
.  scored  1st,  Cup,  2nd,  and  3rd,  with 
birds  of  tip  top  quality.  In  hens  (•'!) 
—Same  breeder  1st  and  2nd,  with 
W.  .1.  Hughes  3rd.  In  A.O.C  laced 
Blondinette  (6i)— E.  A.  Grosser  1st  and 
2nd;  von  Einem  3rd,  provided  the 
.winners.  The  Hamilton  fancier  scoopel 
in  Any  Coloured  Blondinetite  Ml.  b» 
three  entries  being  awarded  1st,  2nd, 
and  3rd.  In  the  young  class  (6)  von 
Einem  got  home  with  a  beauty* 
Grosser  filling  the  place**.  A.O.Y. 
Cock  (only  one  entry)—  G.  S.  Ball  a 
good  one. 

Owls,  English  (!))— Mr.  T.  Koerner 
judging,  placed  G.  S.  Ball  1st  am 
Van  Senden  2nd  and  3rd  in  boll 
cocks  and  hens.     Only  one  entry  in 
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you  in;  class  —  G.  S.  Hall.  African  — 
Judged  by  Mr.  I'..  W.  van  SeUden,  who 
found  Mime  excellent  material  penned 
lor  his  decision.  Mr.  ran  Senden  las 
kindly  supplied  the  following  note  of 
p  dam:  Black  l  ocks  (3),  a  eood 
elass  ;  1st,  G.  8.  Ball,  a  bird  with 
good  skull  and  beak  ;  E.  A.  Grosser 
iJnd  ;  J.  Martin  3rd.  White  Cooks 
(3)— E.  A.  Grosser  1st  with  a  very 
grand  beaded  bird,  only  fault  a  trifle 
big  j  A.  E.  Millw  2nd  and  3rd.  White 
Hens  (3) — E.  A.  Grosser  1st.  a  very 
typical  pigeon  :  A.  E.  Miller  Skid  ; 
pen  399  (Hall)  empty.  Ked  or  Yellow 
Cock  (1)— E.   A.  Grosser  ;  a  s-ood  red 

but  on  large  side.  A. (i.e.  Cook  (3) 
1st,  E.  A.  Grosser,  a  good  Dun  ;  2nd, 
same  owner  a  Dun  pi.tt  ;  3rd,  J. 
Martin.  A.O.I'.  Hens  I  I'  1st,  K.  A. 
Grosser.  Hlack  Tailed  White  hen,  on 
'excellent  ►urd  ;  .) .  Martin  2nd  and  3rd. 
Cook,  under  1-  months  1st.  Cup,  2nd, 
and  3rd,  Grosser;  three  very  promis- 
ing birds  ;  winner  should  de\  elope  into 
a  Champion.  Hall,  pen  349,  VJELC., 
a  Hlack.  loses  on  top  skull  ■  pen  351 
Koerner)  is  another  -rood  Hlack.  Hen 
Under  PJ  months  (5)— 1st  Hall,  a  very 
neat  black  pied  ;  2nd,  Grosser,  good 
quality  white  but  rather  larger;  3rd, 
Von  Einem,  good  pied  Dun. 

Saddle  Hacks  (111  :  in  six  classes.— 
Little  competition.  J.  A.  Sullivan  pen- 
ning ten  of  them  and  winning  all 
prizes.  A  fine  exhibit.  Special  went 
to  a  very  excellent  Hlack  Feather 
footed  striped  cock.  Mr.  Yinev  judged 
these  class*  s. 

Nuns  (5) — Only  two  classes  (judged 
by  Mr.  Koerner i. — E.  A.  Grosser  1st 
tti  both  ;  J!all  2nd  ;  Stobie  3rd  in 
oocks. 

Archangels  (1) — Onh  one  bird  penned 
try  H.  S.  Gillies. 

Helments  (S)  —  A  nice  lot.  Rlack 
Dock  (3)— Martin  1st  and  3rd  ;  Stobie 
2nd.  Black  Hen  and  Red  or  Yellow 
Cock  :  one  m  each  class  penned  bv  J. 
Martin.  Red  or  Yellow  Uen  (3)— 
,R.  A.  Stobie  1st  :  d.  Martin  2nd. 
-  In  A.O.Y.  oocka  (5) —Woodward  and 
Mead  (Vic.)  won  with  a  fine  Scan- 
deroon,  a  novelty  which  uttracted  a 
lot  of  attention.  The  breed  is  Certain- 
ify  a  distinctive  one  and  likelv  to 
Satch  on;  W.  d.  Hughes  2nd;  Hall 
3rd.  Hens  (3)— G.  S.  Hall,  1st  ;  F. 
'Marks  2nd. 

•In  Novice  Class,  H.  S.  Gillies  penned 
the  best  bird  of  the  nine  entered,  fol- 
lowed bv-  H.  Baulderstono  2nd,  with 
p.  ii  G.  Cruickshanks  3rd. 

Boys'  Clas*.-s  :  —  I  he  Society  does 
"Well  to  encourage  the  youngsters.  Four 
'rrlaflb-es  were  provided,  which  brought 
,Wt  an  entry  of  20  with  some  really 
yood  pigeons  amongst  them.  A.  V. 
fiOne  Face  "ock  (6)  found  B.  Baulder- 
itone  1st  ;  D.  &:  G.  Cruickshanks  2nd  ; 
May  Bros.  3rd.  In  hons  (5)  —  the 
Cruickehank  partnership  scored  1st, 
-watine  C.  Ault  (2nd),  with  A.  Martin 
3rd.  In  A.  Y.  Short-face  Cock,  R.  E. 
:  iroeeer  bent  the  Kesw  ick  firm  for 
|irst  place,  and  in  hens  the  reading 
was  R.  E.  Grosser  1st  ;  B.  Gillies 
>d;  I).  i:  G.  Cruickshanks  3rd. 
1  Just  a  hint  to  the  Society  to  end 
ivith,  it  is,  that  the  early  payment  of 
iriee  money  is  n  fitting  finish  to  a 
j  uocessful  show. 
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Broken  Hill  Show. 

.Mr.  10.  A.  Grosser,  judge  of 
pigeons,  writes  that  in  pouters 
Broken  Hill  had  as  good  a  collec- 
tion as  hail  ever  been  shown  in 
Adelaide,  and  in  whites  they  could 
surprise  some  of  the  Adelaide 
fanciers.  In  fantails  there  were 
some  beautiful  birds,  but  a  num- 
ber were  moulting  and  failed  to  se- 
cure the  points.  In  magpies  the 
exhibits  were  verv  good,  but 
very  wild,  which  made  judging  dif- 
ficult. These  birds  were  badly 
shown.  In  turbits,  blondinettes, 
and  owls,  some  of  the  birds  could 
hold  their  own  at.  any  of  the  South 
Australian  shows.  The  working 
homers  were  a  nice  lot  right 
through.  The  lirst  three  winners 
in  show  homers  would,  if  sent  to 
Sydney,  stand  as  good  1  ^  chance  as 
they  did  here.  The  tumblers  right 
through  were  a  very  strong  class. 
The  "  any  other  varictv  "  also' 
brought  alone  a  good  collection. 
The  cup  this  year  w  as  won  by  Mr. 
\Y.  J.  Hughes  by  20  points. 

PRIZE  LIST. 

—  Pigeons.  — 
Pouters.  —  Cock     (white)  :    W.  J. 
Hughes.    1.      Hen:  H.  L,  Hammond. 

1  :  W.  J.  Hughes,  2.  Cock  (anv  other 
color)  :  W.  J.  Hughes,  1  ;  W.  C.  Ker- 
not,  2  ;  W.  J.  Hughes,  H.C.  Hen  :  D. 
Cruickshank,  1  ;  C.  W.  Greer,  2. 

Dragons.— Cock  (white)  :  J.  Dallv, 
1.  Hen:  A.  J..  Arthur,  1.  Cock 
(black)  :  A.  J.  Arthur,  1  j  P.  flallet,  2. 
Hen  :  J.  Dally,  1  ;  A.  J.  Arthur,  2. 
Cock  (anv  other  color)  :  J.  Dallv,  1  ; 
A.  W.  Greer,  1;  A.  D.  Greaves,  H.C. 
Hen:  H.  S.  Gillies,   1  ;  A.  W.  Creer, 

2  and  H.C. 

Antwerps.  —  Cock  (anv  variety  or 
color)  :  A.  D.  Greaves,  1;  W.  R.  Dow- 
ling.  2.    Hen:  A.  House.  1. 

Tumblers.  —  Cock  (short  faced,  any 
color)  :  .1.  Dallv,  1  ;  C.  n.  ( Wellington, 
2  ;  J.  Dallv,  H.C.  Hen  :  S.  Dally,  1. 
Cock  (feathered  leg,  black)  :  P.  Hal- 
lett,  1  ;  R.  Hemvood,  2.  Hen  :  R. 
nenwood,  1.  Cock  (feathered  lew,  any 
other  color)  :  R.  nenwood.  1  ;  P.  Mur- 
ray, 2.  nen  :  P.  Murray,  1  ;  P.  Hal- 
let,  2.  Cock  (clean  leg,  other  than 
short  faced,  black)  :    Glen  Cockrum, 

1  ;  W.  C.  Kernot,  2  ;  P.  ITemvood, 
n.C.  Cock  (clean  leg.  other  than 
short  faced,  red  or  yellow  i  :  C.  H. 
Wellington,  1.  Hen  :  Glen  Cockrum,  1. 
Cock  (clean  leg,  other  than  short 
faced,  any  other  color)  :  J.  S.  Guidi, 
1.     nen:  P.  Hallet,  1  ;  R.  Hemvood, 

2  :  D.  Callaghan,  n.C. 

Beards.— Cock,  (short  faced)  :  W.  J. 
Hushes,  1  ;  J.  S.  Guidi,  2.  Hen  :  J. 
S.  Guidi,  1  ;  W.  J.  Hughes.  2.  Cock 
(medium  faced)  :  J.  Dallv.  1  j  R.  Hen- 
wood,  2;  C.  II.  Wellington,  H.C. 
Hen  :  J.  Dally,  1  ;  R.  Hen-wood,  2. 
Cock  (long  faced)  :  P.  Hallet.  1  •  W. 
J.  Hughes,  2,  and  H.C.  Hen  :  W.  J. 
Hughes,  1  ;  R.  Henwood,  2, 
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Baldheads.  —  Cock  (anv  color)  :  W. 
d.  Hughes,  I  and  2.  Hen  :  W.  J. 
Hughes,  1  and  2.  ■ 

Saddlebacks.— Cook  (feathered  leg): 
H.  L.  Hammond,  1.  Hen,  H.  L. 
Hammond.  !  ;  II.  S.  Gillies.  2.  Cock 
(clean  leg).    II.   1,.  Hammond,  I. 

Jacobins.  —  Cock  (black)  :  li.  •) . 
Bishop,  I.  Hen:  Tremelling  Bros.,  1; 
R.  J.  Bishop,  2.  Cock  (rod  or  yel- 
low) :  Tremelling  Bros.,  1  and  2.  nen  : 
Tremelling  Bros.,  1  :  K.  J.  Bishop, 
H.C.  Cock  (any  other  color)  :  Tre- 
melling Bros.,  I  ;  R.  d.  Bishop,  2. 
Hen  :  R.  J.  Bishop,  1. 

Magpies.- Cock  (black):  I).  Cruick- 
shank, 1.  Hen:  H.  S.  Gillies,  1. 
Cock  (red  or  yellow)  :  I'.  Henwood, 
1  ;  J.  S.  Guidi,  2.  Hen  :  J.  S.  Guidi, 
1  ;  R.  Henwood,  2.  (Jock  (any  other 
color)  :  R.  Henwood,  I.  Hen:  R.  J. 
Bishop,  1 . 

Fantails.  -  Cock  (white):  F.  Shad- 
dock, 1;  11.  S.  Gillies,  2.  Hen'  J. 
Dally,  I  ;  S.  Cockrum,  2.  Cock  (any 
other  color)  :  F.  Shaddock,  1  and  2. 
Hen:  I).  Callaghan,  I  ;  F.  Shaddock, 
2. 

Turbits. — Cock  (any  colorl  :  W.  J. 
Hughes,  1  ;  Greaves  &  Smith  2.  Hen  : 
W.  J.  Hughes,  1  ;  S.  Cockrum,  2. 

Turbitecns.  —  Cock  (any  color)  :  S. 
Cockrum,  1  P.  Hallet,'  2.  Hen,  S. 
Cockrum,  1. 

Owls.  —  African  — i  Cock  (white)  :  R. 
Henwood,  1  and  2.  Hen  :  R.  Hen- 
wood, 1  ;  W.  J.  Hughes,  2.  Cock  (any 
other  color)  :  Andrewartha  and  Glas- 
son,  1  ;  W.  J.  Hughes,  2.  Hen  :  R. 
Hen-wood,  1  ;  W.  J.  Huo-hes.  2. 

Owls. — English— Cock  (an*-  color)  :  A. 
J.  Arthur,  1  ;  H.  L.  Hammond,  2. 
Hen  :  Andrew artha  and  Glasson,  1  ; 
H.  L.  Hammond,  2. 

Trumpeters.  —  Cock  (whole  color)  : 
W.  C.  Kernot,  1  and  2.  Hen  :  W.  C. 
Kernot,  1  and  2. 

Working  Homers.  —  Cock  (blue  or 
black  chequered)  :  H.  S.  Gillies,  1  ; 
W.  J.  Hughes,  2.  Hen  :  W.  J.  Crabb. 
1  ;  H.  Keech,  2.  Cock  (red  or  red 
chequered)  :  W.  J.  Crabb.  1  ;  K. 
Mogg,  2.  Hen  :  Greaves  and  Smith, 
1  ;  F.  Shoesmith.  2.  Cock  (anv  other 
color)  :  A.  Whitelum,  1  ;  W.  J.  .Hughes, 
2.  Hen  :  W.  J.  Crabb,  1  ;  Andrew- 
art  ha  and  Glasson,  2. 

Show  Homers. — Cock  (blue  or  b,ack 
chequered)  :  H.  S.  Gillies,  1  ;  J.  Dally, 
2.  Hen  :  H.  S.  Gillies,  1  :  A.  Mills.  2. 
Cock  (any  other  color)  :  n.  S.  Gillies, 
1  ;  Andrewartha  and  Glasson,  2.  Hen  : 
H.  S.  Gillies,  1  ;  W.  J.  Crabb,  2. 

Nuns.  —  Cock  (any  color)  :  R.  J. 
Bishop,  1-    Hen  :  R.  J.  Bishop,  I. 

(Continued  on  Page  96). 
 ' 


WOODWARD    &  MEAD 

PIGEON  SPECIALISTS, 
Have  bred  some  sweet  1910  youngsters 

MAGPIES,  JACOBINS,  HOMERS, 
NFNS. 
Prices  to  suit  all  purses. 
G.    J.  MEAD, 
"  Chiltern,"    Sycamore  Grove, 
BALACLAVA,  Victoria, 
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Home  Notes. 


The  Housewife's  Daily  Walk. 


It  would  be  interesting  to  know  the 
extent  to  which  her  walking  contri- 
buted to  the  fatigue  felt  'by  a  busy 
housewife  at  the  end  of  a  day's  toil. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
result  would  be  astonishing,  for  quite 
lately  a  scientific  housekeeper  who  has 
learned  how  to  economise  labour,  and 
who,  moreover,  lives  in  a  flat,  found 
(by  means  of  a  pedometer)  that  in 
the  course  of  her  day's ,  work  she 
walked  nearly  seven  miles  and  a-half. 

How  much  ground  a  housewide 
would  cover  who-  had  two  or  three 
flights  of  stairs  to  mount  and  who 
did  not  proceed  on  labour  saving 
principles  can  only  be  guessed,  but 
it  might  easily  be  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
We  must  not  forget,  too,  that  most 
of  this  pedestrianism  is  accomplished 
amid  the  depressing  conditions  of 
indoor  life,  without)  fresh  air,  the 
changing  scenes,  and  the  pleasant  dis- 
tractions of  a  long  .  walk  on  the 
"  open  road." 

Here,  then,  is  seen  tne  disadvantage 
of  a  woman's  work  as  compared  with 
tnat  of  her  husband  or  brother.  When 
the  men  are  sitting  quietly  at  their 
desks,  or  travelling  in  omnibus,  cab, 
or  train,  the  angels  of  the  household 
are  trudging  to  and  fro  on  a  journey 
which,  even  as  a  country  jaunt,  would 
tire  out  many  a  man. 


Are  You  Stout? 


It  is  generally  acknowledged  by  phy- 
sical culturists  that  nothing  but  hard 
work  will  reduce  flesh.  Mild  exercises 
may  serve  to  keep  the  body  healthy, 
but  to  bring  down  the  tissue  one  must 
follow  the  most  strenuous  exercises, 
and  follow  them  with  the  most  persis- 
tent regularity. 

To  raise  yourself  12  times  in  suc- 
cession from  a  low,  stooping  position 
to  the  full  extent  is  an  exercise  that 
will  tax  your  muscular  ability,  and 
consequently  tire  you.  And  to  be 
really  beneficial  as  a  weight -reducer 
the  exercise  must  tire. 

If  you  are  taking  a  course  of  homo 
physical  culture  for  the  first  time  with 


T.  W.  VETTER, 

231    PTRTE  STREET. 
(Opposite  John  Hill  &  Co.) 
BUILDER  &  CONTRACTOR,  &c. 


Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  work  free. 
Telephone  2119. 

Country  work   a  speciality  at  reason- 
able  price*.     A  Trial  SoKcited 


this  object  in  view,  it  is  not  advisable 
at  the  beginning  to  carry  the  exercise 
to  the  extent  named.  Try  it  six  times 
in  the  morning  and  the  same  number 
at  night,  increasing  it  to  7  or  3,  and 
so  on,  up  to  12.  If  you  are  very 
robust  and  the  exercise  is  not  ai  severe 
strain,  it  may  be  worked  up  to 
15    or  20. 

Standing  one  one  foot,  raise  the  knee 
six  or  eight  times,  at  first  on  a  level, 
and  then  higher.  Gradually  increase 
this  exercise  also  by  doing  it  a  greater 
number  of  times  and  bringing  the 
knee  further  up.  These  movements 
are  extremely  beneficial  in  reducing 
the  thighs. 

To  sit  sideways  on  a  chair  and  with 
the  arms  behind  the  head  lean  as  far 
hack  as  possible,  and  then  raise  the 
body,  is  another  form  of  physical  cul- 
ture to  be  followed  by  the  woman 
who  is  putting  on  too  much  flesh. 


Unnecessary  Furniture. 


Some  wise  persons  have  discovered 
that  everybody  is  the  better  for  hav- 
ing less  encumbrances  around  in  the, 
shape  of  hangings,  bric-a-brac  and  all 
the  other  living-room  decorations. 
Not  only  do  such  things  tend  to 
distract  the  mind  from  more  important 
cares,  but  they  are  actually  detri- 
mental, because  they  collect  dust 
particles,  and  so  give  home  and  habi- 
tation to  hosts  of  microbes  and 
creatures  with  long  names  and  worse 
characters.  The,  more  sensible  and 
decidedly  better  way  now  is  to  have 
very  few,  if  any,  articles  in  the  living- 
rooms  of  one's  home  that  are  not 
for  actual  use. 


Household  Hints. 


Benzine  rubbed  on  the  edges  of  car 
pets  is  a  sure  prevention  of  moths. 

Corks  that  have  been  steeped  in 
vaseline  are  an  excellent  substitute  for 
glass  stoppers. 

Shabby  leather  will  look  like  new 
if  rubbed  over  with  cither  linseed  oil 
or  the  well-beaten  white  of  an  egg 
mixed  with  a  little  /black  ink.  Polish 
with  soft  dust/era  until  dry  and  glossy. 

Sue!  puddings  are  most  nourishing 
if  the  suet  is  chopped  as  line  as  pos- 
sible, and  the  whole  thoroughly  well 
boiled.  Any  suet  left  over  will  keep 
good  for  weeks  if  melted  down  in  a 
saucepan,  strained  and  stored  in  a 
covered  pot. 

The  grass  stains   which   are  so  apt 

10  be  found  on  children's  clothing 
often  defy  ordinary  treatment.  A 
simple  method  that  sometimes  answers 

11  to  dip  the  spot  in  treacle  until 
thoroughly  soaked,  then  wash  out  the 
treacle  in  cleur  water. 


;  ■  When  baking  a  cake,  if  your  oven.M 
inclined  to  burn,  fold  a  newspaper  am 
put  it  on  the  sin  If  under  the  tin.  A 
basin  of  water  in  the  oven  will  also 
help  to  prevent  th'mtrs  from  burniiM 
and  many  people  think  that  the  steam 
from  the  water  helps  to  make  cakfjT 
rise. 

—  Ebony-backed  Brushes.  —  I 
The  bristles  of  these  should  m 
washed  in  a  hot,  soapy  lather,  anrl 
rinsed  first  in  hot  and  then  in  cohl 
water.  The  backs  should  be  rubbed 
with  a  very  little  linseed  oil  and  thai 
polished  with  a  soft  cloth.  Dry  tfle 
bristles  as  quickly  as  possible  alt* 
washing,  or  they  are  likely  to  get  salt 
and  flabby.  After  washing  with  soai 
in  this  way,  dry  very  thorough*- 
before  using. 


Bread  Flowers. 

A  well-known  French  artist,  has  iij 
vented  a  new  and  curious  art.  It 
that  of  making  artificial  flowers  from 
bread-crumbs.  Stated  baldly,  thai 
does  not  sound  attractive,  but, 
cording  to  the  L/ondbn  papers,  hk 
flowers  are  exVruisitely  beautiful.  The\ 
are  modelled  from  the  crumbs 
French  rolls,  and  the  gluten  in  ti( 
French  bread  gives  them  a  solid  cor 
sistency  and  hardens  them.  No  toofi 
are  used  except  the  artist:s  i 
fingers,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  al 
the  finest  parts  of  the  flow-ers 
shown.  Violets,  apple,  blossom,  an< 
hawthorn  are  portrayed,  as  well 
larger  blossoms,  and  in  every  case 
say  the  critics,  they  bear  the  close* 
examination  under  the  magnifying 
glass,  and  even  the  veins  of  the  leave! 
are  depicted  by  ■  means  of  the  artist'l 
finger  prints.  Before  the  flowers  arF 
coloured  they  look  like  delicate  ivorj 
carvings,  but  the  arttet  colours  then! 
so  exquisitely  that  they  are  quite  Hlej 
like  when  finished.  They  are  highl] 
valued  as1  works  of  art,  and  as  much 
as  .C-lti  15/-  has  been  paid  for  a  singlel 
spray. 


vn  in  tl^ 
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Mr.  A.  F.  Telfer,  so  well  k 
South  East,  is  now  conduc 
duce  and  General  House 
Agency  business  at  Alfred 
Currie  Street,  Adelaide  (nex 
Adelaide).  Mr.  Telfer's  lonp 
wiili  the  laud  should  bp  of 
those  desirous  of  buying  or  selling  farniq 
whilst  he  is  in  a  position  to  supply  tlJ 
wants  of  those  who  contemplate  retifl 
ing  and  living  near  the  city.  He  t 
regarded  as  an  excellent  judge  of  prcJ 
duce  and  his  experience  enables  him  U 
secure   the  best  possible  markets. 

-  -1 

HARTLEY  WAD^ 

Manufacturer  of  all  Classes 
of  Leather  Goods .... 

Portmanteaus,  Hags,  Leggings,  Belts,  HtrsiM 
Footballs,  Punching  BalU,  etc.,  and  all  Oyo 
Requisite*,  Show  Cards  and  Tickets  to  Ordu| 
'Phone  1360. 

223,   RUNDLE  ST.,  EAST! 
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Marmalade  Making 


As  this  is  the  season  of  the  year 
when  oranges  are  plentiful,  many 
of  our  readers  will  he  glad  of  these 
hints  and  recipes  for  making  mar- 
malade. By  following  these  few 
rules,  success  will  lie  assured  : — 

(a)  The  oranges  should  be  well 
washed  in  cold  water,  and  tho- 
roughly dried  on  a  clean  cloth. 
This  is  best  done  a  day  or  two 
before  making  the  marmalade. 

(b)  Do  not  try  to  make  marma- 
lade with  inferior  sugar.  Only  the 
l£st  sugar  should  be  used. 

(c)  Equal  parts  of  fruit  and 
sugar  must  be  used.  Marmalade 
made  with  a  smaller  proportion 
of  suear  can  never  be  relied  upon 
to  keep. 

(d)  During  the  whole  time  that 
the  fruit  and  sugar  are  being  boiled 
together,  they  should  be  well 
stirred.  This  is  the  only  way  to 
avoid  catching. 

(e)  All  scum  must  be  removed 
as  quickly  as  it  rises. 

(f)  The  longest  times  that  the 
fruit  and  sugar  should  be  boiled 
together,  unless  expressly  stated  in 
the  special  recipe,  is  20  minutes. 
The  pots  must  be  not  only  clean, 
but  absolutely  dry. 

(g)  Unless  indicated  in  a  special 
recipe,  the  pots  must  not  be  cover- 
ed until  quite  cold. 

—  Scotch  Marmalade.  — 

This  can  be  made  with  sweet 
oranges,  or  with  sweet  oranges 
mixed  with  a  proportion  of  Seville 
oranges.  Remove  the  rind  from 
the  oranges  in  two  halves,  taking 
as  little  of  the  white  pith  as  pos- 
sible. Place  the  rinds  in  a  lined 
preserving  pan.  Add  plenty  of 
cold  water,  i.e.,  enough  to  well 
cover  them,  and  cook  until  thev 
are  so  soft  that  they  can  be  easily 
pierced  with  anvthing  blunt.  Now 
drain  upon  a  clean  hair  sieve,  and 
cut  into  thin  slices.  f^i'e  :  Use 
a  vers-  sharp  knife.-)  Meanwhile, 
take  the  oranges  and  with  a  blunt 
knife  carefullv  scrape  away  all 
the  white  pith.  Then  cut  up  into 
small  squares,  and  remove  every 
vestige  of  pip.  Add  the  fruit  to 
the  rinds,  and  also  all  the  juice 
which  has  escaped  during  the  crt- 
tine-un  process.  Mix,  and  weigh 
carefullv.  For  everv  pound  of  fruit 
add  a  pound  of  the  best  preserving 
su^ar.  Place  in  a  china-lined  pre- 
serving pan.  Bring  to  the  boil, 
and  boil  for  20  minutes.  Test  in 
the  usual  wav — i.e.,  pour  a  little  on 
a  plate,  and  if  at  the  end  of  a 
minute   it    is    too    stiff    to  flow 


freely,  it  is  sufficiently  done.  Pot 
at  once.  Leave  till  cold.  Place 
a  round  of  paper  dipped  in  brandy 
on  top  of  each,  and  tie  down  with 
well-damped  parchment.  Store  in 
a  very  dry,  cool  place. 


—  Seville  Orange  Marmalade.  — 

Well  wash  the  oranges  as  di- 
rected before.  Cut  each  orange  in 
two  the  wrong  way  across.  Then 
slice  into  the  thinnest  possible 
slices  with  a  very  sharp  knife. 
Take  out  all  the  pips  carefully. 
As  you  do  so,  place, them  in  a  tea- 
cupful  of  warm  water,  and  reserve. 
Then  weigh  the  fruit,  and  for  every 
pound  of  oranges  allow  a  pint  and 
a  quarter  of  cold  water.  If  they 
are  large  and  juicy,  a  pint  and  a 
half  should  be  allowed.  Place  the 
fruit  in  a  large  lined  preserving- 
pan,  add  the  water,  cover  and 
leave  for  two  days.  Then  place 
the  pan  on  the  fire,  and  cook  until 
the  rind  of  the  fruit  is  so  soft  that 
it  can  be  easily  pierced  with  a 
blunt  wooden  skewer.  Strain  the 
water  from  the  pips  on  to  the 
fruit.  Weigh  the  whole,  and  for 
every  pound  of  pulp  allow  a  pound 
of  preserving  sugar.  Place  the  pan 
on  the  fire  again,  bring  to  the  boil. 
Add  the  sugar,  bring  to  the  boil 
again,  and  continue  boiling  for  from 
r«?  to  20  minutes. 


—  Tangerine  Marmalade.  — 

Well  wasfi  and  dry  the  tanger- 
ines. .Remove  the  skin  in  halves  ; 
and  reserve  it.  Then  with  a  blunt 
fruit-knife  remove  every  vestige  of 
the  white  pith  from  the  fruit. 
Place  the  rinds  in  a  scrupulously 
clean  preserving  pan.  Count  the 
tangerines,  and  for  every  eight  tan- 
gerines allow  one  Seville  orange. 
Slice  these  thinly,  and  add  them 
to  the  rind  of  the  tangerines.  Well 
cover  with  cold  water.  Place  the 
pan  on  the  fire,  and  cook  until  the 


RESIOENTS 

of  Keswick,  Richmond,  and 
surrounding  dlktrlcts  oan  oh. 
tain  all  they  require  from  the 

POST  OFFICE  STORE,  KESWICK 

(Bay  Road). 

,1.  H.  COOMBE,  Proprietor. 


rinds  are  absolutely  soft  and  can 
be  pierced  with  a  straw.  Then 
drain  the  rinds, upon  a  clean  sieve, 
and  cut  tham  up  into  the  thinnest 
possible  strips.  Next  cut  up  the 
tiangerines,  remove  every  vestige  of 
pip,  and  add  the  fruit,  together 
with  the  juice  which  has  escaped, 
to  the  rinds.  Mix.  Weigh.  For 
every  pound  of  fruit  allow  a  pound 
of  the  best  preserving  sugar.  Place 
the  fruit  and  sugar  in  the  pan. 
Bring  to  the  boil.  Boil  for  twentv 
minutes.  Test  as  before  directed. 
Pot  in  the  usual  way.  Cover,  when 
cold,  with  a  round  of  paper  dipped 
in  brandy,  and  tie  down  with  well- 
damped  parchment. 


—  Rhubarb  Marmalade.  — 
Peel  the  rhubarb  carefully.  Cut 
it  into  1  in.  lengths.  Allow  a  pound 
of  sugar  for  every  pound  of  rhu- 
barb, and  a  gill  of  strained  lemon- 
juice  for  everv  six  pounds  of  fruit. 
Place  the  rhubarb  in  a  pan.  Add 
the  lemon  juice,  and  cover  (in 
layers)  with  the  sugar.  Let  the 
top  layer  be  of  sugar.  Leave  for 
24  hours.  Then  strain  off  all  the 
juice,  and  place  it  in  a  preserving 
pan.  Bring  to  the  boil,  and  boil 
for  20  minutes.  Meanwhile  add 
the  very  finely-grated  rind  of  four 
lemons,  first  well  washed  and 
dried,  to  the  fruit.  Mix  well  in, 
and  when  the  juice  has  boiled  for 
exactly  20  minutes  add  the  fruit. 
Bring  to  the  boil  again  and  boil 
for  another  20  minutes.  Pot  and 
cover  as  for  tangerine  marmalade. 

The  best  kind  of  preserving  pan 
to  buy  is  one  of  those  enamelled 
ones  which  can  be  bought  at  any 
ironmongery  shop. 


Motteram  &  Sons' 
New  Biscuit  =  =  = 

Gream  Crackers. 

Warmed  in  an  oven  and  served  with 
jam  or  stewed  fruits  it  is  delicious. 

OBTAINABLE   FROM  ALL  GROCERS  AND  STOREKEEPERS- 
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THE  GARDEN  AND  FIELD. 


July, 


(Continued  from  Pag?  93.) 

Blondinettes.— Cock  (anv  color)  :  W 
J.  Hughes,  1  ;  C.  TL  Wellington,  2. 
Hen  :  S.  Cockruni,  1  ;  W.  J.  Hughes. 
2.  Cock  (anv  other  variety)  :  W.  J. 
Hughes  1  and  2.  Hen  :  H.  S.  Gillies. 
1  ;  W.  J.  Hughes,  2. 

—  Canaries.  — 
Norwich  Crested.  —  Clear  yellow  or 
buff  cock  or  hen  :  H.  G.  Bright,  2 
(only  entry).  Lightly  variegated  rock: 
F.  A.  Hince,  ;  W.  G.  Gardener,  2. 
Heavily  variegated  or  green  cock  :  F. 
A.  Hince,  1  and  2.  Hen  :  F.  A. 
Hince,  1  and  2. 

Norwich  Crested  Bred.  —  Lightly 
variegated— Cock  :  F.  A.  Hince,  1  and 
2.  Hen  :  F.  A.  Hince,  1  ;  W.  G.  Gar- 
dener, 2.  Heavily  variegated  or  green 
—Hen  :  H.  G.  Bright,  1  and  2. 

Plain  Head  Norwich— Clear  yellow 
or  buff—  Cock  '  F.  A.  Hince,  1  :  W.  G. 
Gardener,  2.     Hen  :  F.  Shaddock,  2. 


Victorian  Pigeon  Soeiety. 

THE  BIG  EXHIBITION  SHOW. 

By  "  Blue  Rook." 
In  every  way  this  was  an  unquali- 
fied success.  The  exhibits  were  "never 
of  higher  quality,  and  the  arrange- 
ments were  perlect.  A  corner  of  the 
huge  building  was  reserved  for  the 
"  doos  "  which  was  devoid  of  drauolits 
and  ideal. 

In  Fantails  the  display  was  simply 
wonderful,  no  fewer,  than  21  youngsters 


O.K.  LOFTS. 

This  is  where  the  Champions  are  bred. 
At  1911  Sydney  Royal  we  won  2 
Champions,  6  Firsts,  3  Seconds,  2 
Thirds  with  II  entries  only.  At  S.A. 
Pigeon  and  Canary  Show  we  won  the 
"  Klondinette  "  Cup,  the  "  African 
Owl  "  Cup,  against  15  others  ,al«o  the 
"  Short  face  Tumbler  "  Cup  for  best 
young  tumbler,  all  with  home  bred 
Irirds,  also  a  number  of  Specials, 
First*,  Second*,  and  Thirds.  To  givo 
amateurs  a  start  1  have  for  Halo 
HlondinH.tes,  Afrimn  Owls,  Short-face 
Tumbl<TH,  Nuns,  Turbits,  etc.,  from 
5/«  rjaeh.  Fifty  to  clear  rx-fon?  brc**! 
ittg  HeaBfrt).     Apply  at  once  to— 

E.  A.  GROSSER, 

Hamilton,  S.A. 


competing:  for  the  Cup-neventuallv  won 
by  Mr.  Wheeler  with  a  sweet  one. 
Other  notable  winners  in  this  breed 
were  Messrs.  Whithall,  Lloyd,  and 
Crotty,  the  latter  winnin.r  the  special 
for  best  old  bird.  In  Dragoon  classes 
Mr.  R.  Courtenay  proved  almost 
invincible,  practically  sweeping  the 
board1. 

Jacobins  were  not  in  good  fettle, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  late  moult 
has  affected  them.  Mr.  J.  J.  Young 
won  the  Cup,  the  other  notable 
winners  being  Messrs.  Orotty  and 
Hearne. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Ball  did  well  with  English 
Owls,  but  Africans  were  weak  in 
quantity,  though  not  in  quality. 

In  Saddlebacks  .  Mr.  Shee  won  the 
Cup,  also  doing  well  in  several 
elases  ;  Mr.  Hendrie  secured  several 
prizes  in  this  breed. 

Tumblers  were  strouger  than  ever 
and  one  noted  with  pleasure  that  the 
Beard  class  was  well  filled.  Mr.  A.  W. 
Ifiek  scoring  premier  honours. 

In  other  colours  Messrs.  Buscombe 
and  Belcher  carried  off  most  of  the 
prizes,  the  former  winnin-  the  Special 
for  Best  Shortface. 

In  Magpies,  the  chief  prizetakers 
were  Messrs.  Maude,  Ensom,  and 
Mead,  (the  former  winning  two  specials. 
In  this  section  the  iudn-ino-  caused 
great  dissatisfaction  and  comment,  a 
protest  being  lodged  ;  the  display  was 
a  remarkable  one,  this  variety  bavin  r 
made  wonderful  strides  of  late.  Six- 
teams  (3  birds  any  variety) 

competed 

in  the  Teams  class,  the  winner  beino- 
Mr.  G.  J.  Mead  with  a  trio  of 
Magpies. 

Tn  Homers  the  oualitv  was  splendid, 
and  the  numbers  were  there  also.  The 
chief  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  A.  0. 
King,  Nixon,  Colvin  and  Bishop. 
Mead.  Conningsby  and  Son,  Peterson, 
and  Cameron. 


Pigeon  Notes. 

—  By  Rambler.  — 

Mr.  F.  Charlick  has  bought  two 
pairs  Blondinettes  from  Mr.  Gros- 
ser's  lofts.  These  we  hope  to  see 
amongst  exhibitors  in  .  the  near 
future. 

A  Victorian  friend  writes  :— 
Fanciers  over  this  side  look  for- 
ward to  representatives  from  other 
States  in  Victorian  pens  this  year 
and  will  be  only  too  glad  to  hand 
over  cups,  etc.,  to  Sydney,  Laun- 
ccston,,  and  Adelaide  lofts!! 

The  Port  Adelaide  Poultry  and 
Dog  Society  will  hold  their"  third 
annual  show  on  July  27  and  28. 
As  there  are  two  gold  medals, 
one  for  best  short '  face  Tumbler, 
one  for  best  Fantail,  also  a  trophy 
value  £2  2/-  for  the  best  third  in 
the  show,  besides  a  10/6  special  in 
each  variety,  pigeon  men  ought  to 


come  along  and  pile  up  the  entries 
which  close  with  Mr.  Coleman, 
Commercial  Road,  Port,  on  the 
15th  July. 

WEAK  AN/EMIC 
WOMEN  SHOULD 
BEAD  THESE  WORDS! 

A  Letter  all  Vitally  Exhausted 
Women  should  think  over.  It  tells 
the  Story  of  a  Wonderful  Cure  by 

Clements  Tonic 


A  Hobart  Citizen  Thanks 
Clements  Tonic  for  Saving  her 
Life,  and  writes  thus: — 

132  Liverpool  Street, 
Hobart.  21/11/10. 

Clements  tonic  Ltd., 

"  Clements  Tonic  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful medicine  known. 

"I  have  been  for  28  years  in  business 
in  Hobart.  Years  ago  I  was  operated 
upon  for  Hydatids  of  the  Liver.  Con- 
tinuous ill-health  followed.  I  tried  many 
doctors  and  medicines  which  failed. 

"1  suffered  from  LOSS  OF  MEM- 
ORY AND  SLEEP,  NERVOUS 
BREAKDOWN,  POOR  APPE- 
TITE and  INDIGESTION.  I  could 
not  walk  across  the  room  I  was  so  weak: 
in  fact,  I  thought  I  would  never  be  able 
to  attend  my  business  again. 

"To-day  I  am  alive  and  well  thanks 
to  that  splendid  medicine,  which  cured 
me  of  the  ailments  specified  in  this  letter. 
NERVOUS  BREAKDOWN  IN 
PARTICULAR.  Dozens  of  Hoban 
citizens  know  these  words  are  true,  and 
the  chemist  who  sold  me  the  ionic  in 
Liverpool  Street,  Hobart. 

"I  always  recommend  Clements  Tonic 
to  persons  in  ill-health  because  I  know 
what  it  is  and  what  its  use  mean>  for 
women,  and  I  hope  you  will  use  this 
letter  in  the  great  cause  of  suffering 
humanity. 

(Signed) 

(MRS.)  MINNIE  NIETOM 

W.tnes.  :  F.  Fowla,  J.P..  Enmore.  N.S.W. 


Unhealthy  people  should  remember  that 
good  health  and  Clement?  Tonic  go 
hand  in  hand,  it  may  be  described  as 
"twin  brother  of  health  and  strength. 
Send  lor  it  to  your  nearest  chemist  or 
Itorc.  They  all  sell  it  for  the  public  need. 
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SEEDS  !        COX'S        SEEDS  ! 

For  Present  Sowing,  and  at  all  times. 
The  Best  Procurable. 

We  Supply  K»er\  thint;  for  tuo  Garden,  Farm,  Greenhouse  and  Lawn.  Agents  for 
"Klectro "  Brand  Arsenate  ol  Lead,  2.">  per  cent,  better  than  the  best  now  on  the 
market.  International  Stock  Food  Company's  Pre  pa  rat  ona,  Paynter's  Calf  Food, 
He.irson's  Champion  Incubators.  Spratt's  Doe;"  Cakes.  Bird,  Poultry  and  Dog  Medicines. 


Editori&l  Notices. 

TO  AD\ F.RTISKRS— Alteration  of  nd 
vertisements  should  be  in  our  hands  not 
later  than   the   15tb   of  the  month. 

SUBSCRIPTION.— Posted  to  any  pan 
of  Australasia  5/-  per  year,  in  advance 
Foreign.  6/. 


Open  Border  Notes 

for  August. 


Garden  Reminders  for 
Amateurs. 

Finish  rose  pruning. 

Continue  to  plant  roses. 

Top  dress  lawns  and  prepare 
ground  for  new  ones. 

Trees  and  shrubs  may  be  trans- 
planted. 

Finish  planting  deciduous  shrubs, 
climbers,  etc. 

Seeds  of  native  trees,  shrubs, 
etc.,  may  be  sown. 

Sow  fern  spores  and  make  root 
divisions  where  desired. 

This  and  next  month  is  the  best 
time  for  planting  evergreen  trees, 
shrubs,  etc. 

Make  small  sowings  of  any  of 
the  Half-hardv  Annuals  in  frames 
or  in  the  open  at  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Cuttings  of  carnations,  picotees, 
verbenas,  etc.,  may  be  put  in. 

Keep  sweet  peas  well  staked  and 
give  liquid  manure. 

Use  the  hoe  between  rows  of 
tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other  spring 
Dowering  bulbs. 

Where  gum  trees  are  growing 
tall  and  straggly,  they  may  be 
pollarded. 

A  bed  of  gladioli  put  in  now  will 
give  a  good  return  of  bloom. 

The  size  and  colour  of  pansies 
will  be  improved  by  occasional 
oosea  of  liquid  manure. 

The  surface  of  any  beds  of  rose 
or  other  cuttings  should  be  kept 
Stirred  and  tree  from  weeds. 


For  a  bright  display  in  early 
summer  put  in  a  packet  of  Snap- 
dragon seed  in  a  sunny  position. 

Make  divisions  of  root  stocks  of 
any  herbaceous  perennial  plants. 

Always  prepare  position,  where 
a  tree*,  shrub,  or  climber  is  to  be 
planted  bv  thorough  digging.  If 
the  soil  is  poor  or  very  heavy 
add  well  rotted  stable  manure 
liberally. 

Anyone  at  , all  handv  with  tools 
can  knock  up  a  glass  or  calico 
covered  frame,  for  raising  seedlings 
of  the  summer  flowering  annuals. 

Cut  back  Zonale  Pelargoniums 
and  put  in  reserve  beds  of  cuttings. 
Plant  out  anv  rooted  cuttings 
where  they  are  to  flower. 

Cannas  may  be  planted  in  well 
enriched  beds. 

Plant  hedges.  Prepare  a  deep 
wide  trench  before  putting  in  the 
plants.  Half  barrow  of  old  manure 
to  the  yard,  well  and  deeply  dug 
in,  or  a  liberal  dusting  of  bone 
dust  will  help  things  along  won- 
derfully. Clip  Boxthorn  and  other 
hedges  as  required. 

The  flowering  of  cyclamen  will 
be  increased  and  the  season  pro- 
longed if  given  weak  liquid  man- 
ure, say  half  an  ounce  of  guano 
to  each  gallon  of  water. 

When  sowing  or  planting  alwavs 
label  the  pot,  box  or  plant.  The 
ordinary  wooden  label  sold  very 
cheaply  by  seedsmen,  if  given  a 
brush  over  with  white  paint  and 
written  on  whilst  wet,  with  a 
garden  pencil,  does  excellently,  and 
may  save  a  lot  of  annoyance 
later  on. 

In  making  up  new  beds  do  not 
forget  that  anv  manure  added  will 
pay  for  itself  many  times  over. 
Also  remember  that  there  is  only 
one  thing  worse  than  no  manure 
and  that  is  too  much. 

For  heavy  soils  use  for  preference 
long  coarse  stable  manure,  whilst 
for  light  sandy  soils  cow,  or  where 
it  can  be  procured,  sheep  manure 
is  letter. 

When  using  artificial  manures, 
break  down  all  lumps   before  ap- 


plying  and  dust  evenly  over  the 
surface  before  digging.  It  is  rather 
a  common  mistake  to  give  t0o 
much.  A  mixture  at  the  rate  of 
4  lbs.  super,  i%  lbs.  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  i  ft),  of  sulphate  of 
potash  to  each  ,8  square  yards  of 
ordinan      garden    soils     will  be 

ample. 

Always  remember  that  to  give 
a  newlv-planted  tree  or  shrub  the 
best  chance,  it  should  be  lirmlv 
planted  and  well  staked.  A  little 
fine  mellow  surface  soil  should  al- 
wavs be  packed  over  and  around 
the  foots,  which  should  be  trimmed 
of  all  broken  or  damaged  parts. 
After  partially  filling  '  the  hole, 
tread  or  press  it  down  firmly. 
Earth  which  is  only  slightly  moist 
makes  a  far  better  bed  for  the 
roots  than  that  which  is  wet. 

Caterpillars  will  be  becoming 
numerous.  Hand  picking  is  the 
best  remedy.  A  good  spraying  of 
the  plants  with  Gilchrist's  Com- 
pound is  a  valuable  preventive. 

Plant  carnations.  Tie  up  and 
disbud  for  extra  large  blooms  as 
required.  Dust  the  beds  with  soot 
and  lime  and  fork  in  lightly. 

Divide  any  large  clumps  of  Del- 
phiniums. A  large  and  fairly 
sharp  knife  is  best  to  use  for  this 
purpose. 

Take  up,  divide  and  replant  in 
rich  soil  any  old  stools  of  bedding 
Begonias. 

Plant  out  Cinerarias  and  give 
liquid  manure  to  those  showing 
bloom.     Also  stocks,  phlox,  etc. 

■> 

How  to  Keep  Cut  Flowers 
Fresh  and  How  to  Pick  Them. 

Cut  (lowers  may  be  kept  alive  for  a 
week  if  the  water  given  to  them  is 
changed  every  day  and  the  stalks  are 
sliced  every  other  day.  In  the  case 
of  Mignonette,  as  well  as  of  Wall- 
flowers, which  quickly  impregnate  the 
water  unpleasantly,  the  stalks  should 
be  almost  stripped  of  the  leaves  and 
a  pinch  of  borax  or  charcoal  added 
to  the  water. 

In  packing  cut  flowers  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  wrap  the  stalks  in  damp 
cotton  wool,  and  if  the  blossoms  are 
fine  ones — Hoses  for  instance — to  pro- 
tect each  flower  from  contact  with  the 
next  by  a  rouleau  of  soft,  rumpled 
paper.— Exchange. 


A  clav  soil  will  store  about  one- 
fourth  as  much  moisture  as  humus 
and  will  lose  it  by  evaporation 
twice  as  rapidly.  Moral  : — Con- 
serve and  increase  the  humus  and 
reduce  evaporation  wherever  pos- 
sible. 
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Manure  for  Roses. 

The  English  National  Rose  So- 
ciety suggest  the  following  as 
satisfactory  rose  manures  : — "Basic, 
slag,  which  contains  lime  and  phos- 
phorus, may  with  advantage  be 
used  in  the  proportion  of  3oz.  to 
40Z.  per  square  yard,  whilst  nitro- 
gen may  he  afforded  by  a  dressing 
of  dried  blood  or  fish  guano,  fol- 
lowed by  applications  of  nitrate  of 
soda.  A  good  general  manure  for 
roses  consists  of  two  parts  of  dis- 
solved Peruvian  guano  containing 
8  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  one  part 
bonemeal,  half-part  sulphate  of 
potash,  one  part  of  dried  blood, 
half-part  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
whole  should  be  well  mixed,  and 
applied  in  early  spring  at  the  rate 
of  50Z.  per  square  yard." 

 <8>  

Tidying  Up. 

Amateurs  are  often  very  pushed 
for  time  in  which  to  do  all  they 
w  ish  to  accomplish  in  their  gar- 
dens. In  the  first  place  save  time 
by  having  as  little  "  tidying-up  " 
to  do  as  possible.  Have  a  place 
for  everything   and  keep   it  there. 

If  there  is  no  tool  shed,  use  a 
large  box  in  which  to  keep  all 
smaller  tools,  such  as  hammer, 
nails,  trowel,  etc.  Keep  this  handy 
with  the  larger  tools  near  the  gar- 
den door,  and  no  time  will  be  lost 
in  hunting  for  the  tools  one  re- 
quires. After  each  operation  in 
the  garden  clear  up  all  necessary 
things  neatly,  putting  away  string, 
stakes,  and  burning  rubbish  at 
once.  Any  necessary  repairing, 
painting  of  chairs,  tubs,  etc., 
should  be  got  through  during  the 
winter,  and  when  other  work  is 
slack.  When  sowing  seeds  save  the 
packets,  and  they  come  in  again 
when  anv  ripe  "  seed  from  the 
plants  has  been  saved  for  future 
sowing. 


Fragrant  Plants  and  Flowers. 

Sweet-scented  flowering  plants 
and  plants  having  aromatic  foliage 
are  always  in  request.  There  are 
man)'  persons  who  would  sacrifice 
beauty  of  form  or  colour  iu  plants 
to  those  with  sweet  perfume.  The 
finest-shaped  rose  in  our  gardens 
would  be  passed  by  for  the  deli- 
cious scent  of  the  common  sweet 
briar.  However  small  and  insig- 
nificant a  flower  may  be,  if  it  ex- 
hales a  fragrant  perfume  it  is 
prized,  writes  the  Australasian. 

Nothing  has  been  done,  as  far  as 
we  know,  in  Victoria,  in  making 
;i  garden  or  border  of  sweet-smel- 
ling plants,  but  in  England  such 
collections  are  not  uncommon.  In 
our  more  temperate vclimate  many 
plants,  deliciously  scented,  may  be 
grown,  which  in  higher  latitudes 
have  to  be  cultivated  under  glass. 
A  very  long  list  of  shrubs  and 
plants  could  be  compiled  of  those 
having  fragrant  flowers  or  foliage 
that  will  succeed  in  our  gardens. 
Our  space  will  only  permit  of  our 
giving  the  names  of  the  more 
prominent  kinds.  The  rose  deserves 
the  pride  of  place,  but  fragrant 
roses  are  so  numerous  that  indi7 
vidual  sorts  cannot  here  be  given. 
In  addition  to  the  teas,  of  various 
degrees  of  sweetness,  there  are 
musk  scented,  cinnamon  scented, 
and- other  subtly  perfumed  flowers, 
which  are  difficult  to  describe  1;. the 
old  cabbage  rose,  which  is  so  dif- 
ficult to  procure,  has  a  most  de- 
liciouslv-refreshing  fragrance. 

Daphne  indica  rubra  is  a  univer- 
sal favourite.  It  is  not  readily 
propagated  ;  it  is  usually  increased 
by  cuttings,  also  by  layers,  but 
both  processes  are  slow.  D.  indica 
alba  is  common  in  Sydney,  but 
rare  about  Melbourne.  Having 
white  flowers,  it  makes  a  nice  vari- 
ety. D.  hybrida  or  dauphine  has 
smaller  (lowers  and  foliage,  and  it 
is  more  erect  in  habit  than  D. 
indica.  It  is  very  hardy,  and  a 
most  desirable  shrub.      There  are 


manv  other  species  of  daphnes, 
but  they  are  not  procurable  at 
Melbourne  nurseries.  Daphnes  do 
best  in  a  fairly  rich  soil,  in  an 
open,  sunny  position,  and  they 
stand  pruning  well. 

Boronia  megastigma  is  as  popu- 
lar a  plant  as  the  daphne.  It  is 
not  a  long-lived  plant  ;  when  it 
gets  to  be  five  or  six  years  old 
it  sometimes  dies,  often  becomes 
shabby,  and  not  worth  keeping. 
After  blooming,  it  should  be  well 
cut  in,  and  so  preserve  a  bushy 
habit.  It  is  readily  propagated 
by  seeds  and  by  cuttings.  It  will 
thrive  in  a  variety  of  soils,  but 
that  which  is  suitable  for  heaths 
is  usually  considered  the  best  ;  it 
will  also  flourish  in  pure  loam, 
provided  a  little  sand  is  incorpor- 
ated with  it.  It  will  not  thrive 
in  a  moist  place,  preferring  a 
warm,  sunnv,  well-drained  one. 
There  are  other  fragrant  boronias, 
but  megastigma  is  far  and  away 
the  sweetest. 

The  pittosporums  furnish  some 
very  sweetly-scented  flowers.  The 
common  P.  undulatum  is  well 
known.  P.  tobira,  a  Japanese 
species,  has  creamy-white  flowers, 
freely  produced,  and  strongly  per- 
fumed. The  plant  is  of  slow 
growth,  but  is  a  very  desirable 
plant  for  the  shrubbery."  P.  flavum 
is  a  tall  and  fast-growing  shrub, 
with  fine,  shining  foliage,  and  a 
profusion  of  showy,  sweetly-scent- 
ed yellow  flowers.  Some  other  pit- 
tosporums are  also  scented. 

Most  of  the  jasmines  are  fra- 
grant. Jasminum  grandiflorum  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  of  the  genus.  It 
may  be  grown  as  a  bush,  or 
trained  up  as  a  climber.  Its  pure 
white  flowers  are  particularly 
sweet.  J.  officinale  is  a  hardier 
species,  having  smaller  .vhite 
flowers,  very  fragrant. 

J.  revolutum  has  yellow  flowers, 
sweet,  and  showy.  The  plant  is 
very  hard)',  and  a  fine  evergreen. 
J.  suavissimum  is  white,  a  climber 
of  neat  growth,  and  produces 
bunches  of  very  fragrant  flowers. 
J.  gracillimum  is  very  similar, 
hut  is  not  a  very  hardy  species. 
J.  sambac  needs  the  protection  of 
glass  ;  it  is  a  splendid  plant  for 
the  conservatory.  All  the  jas- 
mines do  well  in  good  ordinary 
garden  soil. 

Amongst  the  magnolias,  we  have 
some  deliciously-perfumed  shrubs. 
M.  fuscata,  the  "port-wine"  plant, 
has  a  fragrance  all  its  own.  Its 
flowers  are  not  showy,  and  they 
are  no  use  for  cutting,  but  they 
retain  their  exquisite  odour  for 
manv  weeks.  M.  anonaefolia  is 
something  similar  to  the  preceding, 
but  a    taller  grower.     The  well- 


Now  is  the  Time 

to  plant 

Roses!      Roses!  Roses! 

I  ki  l  l   TREES,  ORANGE  AND  LEMON    TREES.    VINES,  ETC.  Rug«r 
,-,„<l  otkei  GUMS,  Shelter  treed  of  all  kinds.  Shrubs,  Climbers,  fledge  Plants. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue,  Gratis. 
FLOWERING  PLANTS  ARE  OUR  SI'LCIALITY. 

W.  J.  Smith, 

Clifton  Nursery         -         *  Walkerville. 

TeUpboos  372.  Established  80  years. 
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known  M.  grandillora,  with  its 
vcr\ r  handsome  lemon-scented,  pure 
whit*.-  Bowers,  must  not  be  left  out 
of  <ui\  collection  <>i  sweet-scent ed 
shrubs.  Many  ot  the  deciduou.s 
magnolias,  or  "  tulip  "   trees,  are 

nicely  scented. 

Of  the  chimonanthuses,  C.  fra- 
grans,  the  "  winter-sw  eet  "  of 
Japan,  flowers  at  midwinter.  Tho, 
blooms  are  yellowish,  wax-like  in 
appearance,  but  they  emit  an 
odour  most  exquisite  and  delight- 
ful, and  it  cut  and  placed  in  water 
Will  keep  fresh  a  long  time,  and 
will  perfume  a  room  for  a  long 
period.  C  granddflorus  is  a  stronger! 
grower,  and  has  larger  leaves, 
with  dowers  not  quite  so  highly 
Eraerant  as  G.  ffagrans. 

The  Mexican  "  orange  bnsh  " 
(Choisva  ternata)  blooms  twice  a 
year,  and  its  glossy  foliage,  with 
its  pure  white  scented  (lowers  free- 
ly given,  make  it  a  most  desirable 
plant.  The  true  Olea  fragrans. 
the  Candlebvrry  myrtle  (Myrk.i 
cerifera),  the  "poison"  plant 
of  the  Hottentots  (Toxieophlea 
speetabilis),  the  Cape  virgilia  (Vf 
ca  pen  sis),  Azara  microphylla  from 
Chili,  with  its  small  yellow  blos- 
soms, vanilla-scented,  the  Mada- 
gascar bnddlea,  elaeagnuses,  myr- 
tles, hawthorns,  some  of  the 
heaths,  oleanders,  several  of  the 
rhododendrons  and  a/.aleas,  most 
of  the  philadelphuses  or  mock 
oranges,  engenia  ngni,  many  of  the 
bonvardias,  gardenia  Thunbergi, 
and  gardenia  globosa,  also  the 
Cape  jasmine  in  warm  situations, 
brnifmansias,  and  lilacs  are  all 
desirable  sweet-scented  shrubs. 

If  fragrant  climbing  plants  are 
wanted,  the  honeysuckles  and  some 
of  the  clematises  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. Rhvncospermum  jasmin- 
oides  and  the  variegated  varietv, 
gelsemium  sempervirens  (the  Caro- 
lina iasmine),  the  wistarias,  man- 
devillea  suaveolens.  some  of  the 
passilloras,  and  a  whole  host  of 
roses  are  excellent  climl>ers. 

Amongst  bulbs  having  fragrant 
flowers,  there  is  an  immense  vari- 
ety to  select  from,  the   most  im- 


K.  BECHTEL. 

SADDLER,  TBUS3  &  BANDAGE 
MAKER. 
59  O'Connell  Street, 
NORTH  ADELAIDE... 

Patent    Attachable    and    Dei  icha'  1 
BngET,  Spring  Cart,  Yankee,  and  Cab 
Saddles. 

Trusses,  Bandages,  Kneecaps,  Leather 
Jackets.  Shoulder  Straps,  etc..  Made 
to  Order,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  th. 
Commonwealth.      Fit  Guaranteed. 
LADY  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


portant  being  the  liliums,  narcissi, 
tulips,  hyacinths,  Ereesias,  amaryl- 
1  is,  tuberose,  irises,  cyclamens,  etc. 

in  herbaceous  plants,  tubers,  and 
similar  things,  the  pocony,  lily  of 
the  vallev,  carnations,  pinks,  and 
other  members  of  the  diaulhus 
family,  wallflowers,  stocks,  helio- 
trope, mignonette,  sweet  al>  ssum, 
WOodrufie,  and  lavender  should  not 
be  forgotten.  Then  there  are  many 
plants  with  aromatic  foliage,  such 
as  the  diosma  ericoides,  rosemary, 
sweet  basil,  aloysia,  balm  of 
C.ilead,  and  many  of  the  pelar- 
goniums. Main  scores  of  annual 
plants  having  fragrant  llowers 
could  be  mentioned  did  space 
permit. 


Layering. 

—  Various  Methods.  — 
Layers  differ  very  little  from 
runners,  being  so  called  when  art 
has  been  employed  to  make  the 
plant  throw  out  roots  when  it 
would  not  have  done  so  of  itself. 
Some  plants  have  a  tendency  to 
throw  out  roots  wherever  a  joint 
of  the  shoot  comes  into  contact 
with  the  moist  soil,  and  these  only 
require  pegging  down  to  make  them 
form  separate  plants.  There  are 
various  modes  of  layering.  The 
common  method  *  is  to  select  a 
shoot  on  a  growing  plant  as  near 
the  root  as  possible,  and  having 
cut  it  half  through  to  make  a  slit 
in  an  upward  direction,  then  place 
a  bit  of  twig  between  the  divided 
parts  and  peg  down  the  shoot, 
burying  the  joint  in  the  ground. 
This  will  stop  the  progress  of  the 
returning  sap,  which,  accumulat- 
ing i  at  the  joint,  will  cause  it  to 
throw  out  separate  roots,  and  so 
convert  the  shoot  into  a  new 
plant,  which  may  be  divided  from 
the  parent  and  transplanted. 
Sometimes  the  branch  is  wounded 
instead  of  being  cut  half  through, 
either  by  carefullv  removing  a  ring 
or  bark  below  the  joint,  twisting 
a  wire  round  the  shoot  so  as  to 
pinch  it  in,  or  passing  any  sharp 
instrument  several  times  succes- 
sively through  the  branch  so  as 
effectually  to  interrupt  the  return- 
ing sap  without  preventing  the 
uninterrupted  passage  of  the  sap 
that  is  ascending, .  and  any  of  these 
methods  will  answer  the  purpose. 
By  taking  several  of  the  lower 
shoots  a  numl>er' of  the  layers  may 
be  made  at  the  same  time  from 
one  plant  without  causing  it  any 
injury. 

—  The  Chinese  Method.  — 
The  Chinese  mode  of  lavering  is 
sometimes     applied    to  Camelias, 
etc.      This    consists    of  wounding 
a  branch  by  peeling,  off  a  rind 


of  bark  and  procuring  a  dower 
pot  in  which  some  moss  is  placed 
at  the  bottom,  Idled  up  with 
moist  earth,  and  open  on  one  side 
so  as  to  admit  the  branch,  which 
should  he  supported  in  its  place 
by  four  little  sticks  tied  to  the 
pot  with  strings.  A  piece  of  wood 
or  brick  must  be  placed  inside  the 
pot  before  the  open  part  to  keep 
the  earth  from  falling  out.  This 
operation  may  be  performed  with 
less  trouble  by  using  a  piece  of 
lead  instead  of  a  flower  pot. 
The  earth  im  which  the  branch  is 
placed  should  be  very  moist,  and 
will  require  frequent  remoistening 
if  the  season  *  be  dry.  As  soon  as 
the  layer  is  thought  to  have 
taken  root  a  deep  notch  should  be 
made  in  the  branch  below  the  pot. 
It  may.  afterwards  be  divided,  and 
the  young  plant  transferred  t()  any 
part  of  the  open  ground.  By  this 
method  a  young  tree  will  produce 
flowers  and  fruit  at  a  very  small 
size. 


Mr.  R.  Con-ell's  Music  Warehouse  in 
Flinders  Street,  Adelaide,  is  a  verit- 
able Mecca  to  music  lovers,  for  there 
is  to  be  seen  certainly  the  finest 
display  of  stringed  and  brass  instru- 
ments in  the  State.  If  one  instru- 
ment is  a  greater  favourite  than  an- 
other with  Mr.  Correll,  it  certainly 
is  the  violin,  and  he  is  well  known  as 
the  proud  proprietor  of  the  famous 
"  Montagn'ana."  The  stock  of  violins 
is,  we  need  hardly  say,  both  large 
and  varied,  prices  ranging  as  low  as 
10/-  to  as  high  as  £160,  and  for  com- 
plete outfits  from  25/-  to  £70.  Mi-. 
Correll  is  a  direct  importer  of  all 
classes  of  musical  instruments,  and  is 
therefore  able  to  supply  same  on 
liberal  terms.  As  president  of  the 
Band  Association  of  S.A.  he  has  done 
much  to  advance  the  cause  of  music 
throughout  the  State,  and  his  efforts 
are  generally  recognised.  We  may  add 
that  Mr.  "orrell  is  an  expert  repairer 
of  violins  and  makes  a  specialty  of 
fully  equipping  both  brass  and  drum 
and  fife  bands. 
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Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs  Their  Uses 
and  Cultivation. 


Evergreens  possess  peculiar  value 
both  for  shelter  and  ornament, 
and  should  be  more  extensively 
planted,  whether  used  as  wind- 
breaks or  mingled  informally  with 
other  trees. 

From  the  ornamental  stand- 
point, they  abound  in  rich  dark 
shades  of  green,  equally  valuable 
as  a  background  for  deciduous 
trees  or  flowering  shrubs  and 
plants. 

At  all  times  they  furnish  a 
barrier  to  the  wind,  and  the  re- 
markably picturesque  forms  as- 
sumed by  the  adult  specimens  of 
many  species  add  much  to  the 
attractiveness  of  a  country  home. 
In  winter,  when  other  trees  are 
destitute  of  foliage,  they  lend  to 
the  scene  an  air  of  animation 
which  mitigates  the  bareness  of  the 
season.  If  tastefully  intermingled 
with  other  trees  and  shrubs  they 
give  a  warmth  of  verdure  and 
variety  of  outline  unattainable 
without  their  use.  That  many  of 
the  evergreens  can  be  successfully 
grown  upon  thin  and  even  poor 
soils  is  an  additional  argument  in 
their  favor. 

Where  grown  to  show  the  char- 
acteristic beauty  of  individual 
trees,  evergreens  should  be  grouped 
naturally  and  not  so  closelv  as  to 
crowd  upon  each  other.  Planting 
in  straight  lines  except  as  a  for- 
mal avenue,  should  be  avoided, 
and,  in  small  groups,  the  disposi- 
tion of  trees  in  odd  numbers  is  to 
be  preferred.  Immediate  effects 
mav  be  secured  by  planting  thick- 
ly, but  thinning  should  not  be  so 
long  deferred  as  to  work  injury 
to    the  lower    branches    of  those 
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trees  which  it  is  intended  to  grow 
to  maturity. 

PLANTING. 
Evergreens  should  be  planted  in 
the  spring,  just  when  the  buds  are 
beginning  to  swell  being  the  best 
time,  or  left  till  the  young  shoots 
have  begun  to  harden.  They  can 
thus  be  planted  later  than  decidu- 
ous trees.  Should  the  young 
shoots  have  appeared  defer  the 
planting  until  they  have  hardened 
and  the  terminal  buds  have  formed. 
Should  the  soil,  however,  be  very 
dry  at  this  time,  or  in  fact,  any 
time  after  planting  they  must  be 
watered  in  order  to  keep  the  soil 
moist.  Never  transplant  ever- 
greens in  the  late  autumn.  On  the 
other  hand,  too  early  spring 
planting  does  not  give  as  good 
results  as  that  done  a  little  later 
but  rather  than  do  it  too  late,  do 
it  early. 

Never  allow  the  roots  of  an 
evergreen  to  become  dry.  The  de- 
ciduous trees  can  recover  from  a 
drying  out  of  the  roots,  but  with 
an  evergreen,  if  the  root  has  lost 
sufficient  moisture  to  dry  the  re- 
sinous sap,  no  amount  of  water 
will  revive  it.  The  sap  of  ever- 
greens is  resinous  throughout,  and 
when  it  becomes  dried  you  have 
an  insoluble  material  in  the  cell, 
checking  activity  ever  after.  Nor 
does  it  take  long  for  this  condi- 
tion to  come  about.  The  small 
roots,  if  left  exposed  to  a  drying 
wind  for  only  a  few  minutes,  will 
be  entirely  killed.  Not  only  should 
the  roots  be  protected  on  this  ac- 
count, but  also  because  the  leaves 
of  the  evergreen  are  always  trans- 
piring water.  The  deciduous  trees 
arc  planted  when  there  are  no 
leaves  on  the  tree,  but  with  the 
evergreen  the  leaves  are  always 
there,  and  this  doubles  the  neces- 
sity for  always  having  the  roots 
in  contact  with  moisture. 

So  far  as  handling  and  planting 
the  evergreen  is  concerned,  the 
same  or  even  more  care  is  neces- 
care  as  with  the  other  class. 
Sometimes  the  soil  is  too  drv,  in 
which  case  it  is  advisable  to  give 
water  after  the  soil  has  been  part- 
Iv  filled  in  around  the  tree,  and 
packed.  After  this  water  has 
soaked  in,  the  balance  of  the  soil 
should  he  put  in,  leaving  three 
nit  lies  or  more  of  loose  soil  around 
the  tree.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
mulch  of  strawy  manure  close 
around  the  tree  may  be  used.  It 
will  be  pretty  well    out    of  sight 


and  will  assist  in  holding  the 
moisture. 

It  is  often  a  good  plan  to  pud- 
dle the  roots  of  any  tree  when  set. 
This  is  done  by  dipping  them  in 
thin  mud,  mixed  up  in  a  tub  or 
pail.  This  forms  a  coating  over 
the  r0ots.  Keep  the  leaves  as  drv 
as  possible  and  free  from  mud. 
Plant  the  evergreens  as  soon  as 
convenient  after  being  dug,  but 
should  it  not  be  possible  to  do 
so  at  once,  protect  the  plant  In- 
putting it  in  a  cellar  or  shaded 
place  where  as  little  evaporation 
as  possible  will  take  place. 


MISTAKES  MADE. 

Evergreens  in  common  with 
other  trees  are  often  placed  in 
unprepared  and  unsuitable  soil  with 
little  care.  The  roots  in  manv 
instances  are  left  exposed  before 
planting,  reducing  the  vitality  of 
the  plant  So  much  that  even  were 
other  conditions  suitable  the 
plant  could  not  possibly  grow. 

If  not  ready  to  plant  in  their 
permanent  places,  protect  the 
roots  by  heeling  the  trees  at  once 
into  damp  soil  or  store  as  direct- 
ed above.  When  lifted  again,  pre- 
vent drying  out  by  covering  with 
damp  sacking  made  out  of  old 
bags.  In  the  preparation  of  the 
soil,  dig  up  about  six  inches  of  the 
surface  soil  placing  it  in  a  pile 
alongside,  making  the  hole  about 
3  feet  in  diameter.  Dig  out  the 
subsoil  to  a  '  depth  of  about  iS 
inches  from  the  level  of  the 
ground.  If  this  subsoil  is  poor, 
as  it  generally  is,  remove  it  en- 
tirely. If  it  is  in  good  condition 
take  out  half  the  above  amount 
and  place  the  top  soil  back  into 
the  hole  and  work  up  well,  mixing 
the  top  with  the^bottom  soil,  and 
use  the  subsoil  removed  for  the 
surface  layer  of  soil  around  the 
tree  when  planting  is  completed. 
This  places  the  soil  containing 
available  plant  food  within  easy 
reach  of  the  tree  when  it  first 
starts  to  grow,  as  that  is  the 
time  it  is  most  required.  After 
the  planl  becomes  established  it 
can  push  its  way  after  food.  If 
the  subsoil  is  removed  place  the 
top  soil  into  the  hole,  and  to  com- 
plete the  filling  use  good  loam 
from  the  vegetable  garden  or  some 
other  place. 

With  evergreens  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  cut  back  the  lop 
Without  spoiling  the  natural  shape 
of  the  tree,  and  this  must  be 
avoided.  Never  take  off  the  lower 
lateral  branches,  as  it  ruins  for 
ever  the  beauty  of  the  tree.  Some 
of     the     small    lateral  branches 
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can  be  taken  out  to  advantage 
and  rather  improve  the  whole 
tree,  but  b)  doing  too  much  the 
beauty  of  the  symmetry  ami  na- 
tural shape  of  the  tree  is  sacn 
[iced,  and  generall)  not  sufficient 
foliage  is  left  to  support  proper 
sap  circulation,  with  the  result 
that  the  tree  weakens  and  finalU 
dies.  If  evergreens  are  handled 
properly  at  planting  time  very 
severe  cutting  hack  is  never  ne- 
cessary.—Journal  of  Horticulture. 


Plants  Under  Glass  and 

Shade. 

—  Pits  and  Frames.  — 
Preparations  must  now  begin  lor 
the  summer  display,  and  sowings 
can  l>e  made  in  frames  under  glass 
shelter  of  zinnias,  portulaccas, 
gomphrenas,  cockscombs,  asters, 
balsams,  amaranthus  of  all  sorts, 
French  Marigolds,  capsicums,  peril- 
la,  and  statice.  As  soon  as  they 
are  above  ground  plenty  of  air  and 
light  should  be  admitted,  and  the 
glass  removed  during  the  daytime 
in  line  weather.  These  preeautions" 
will  produce  sturdy  plants. 

Cinerarias  should  be  hardened 
off  by  removing  the  glass  or  covers 
from  the  frames  during  the  fine 
days,  and  allowing  a  little  air  to 
enter  also  at  night,  excepting 
when  frosts  threaten.  Two  or 
three  weeks  of  this  treatment  will 
harden  them  sulliciently  for  bed- 
ding out. 

In  frames  where  a  little  bottom 
heat  is  available  gloxinias,  tuber- 
ous begonias,  or  gesueras  may  be 
Kiven  a  start  in  good  free  soil.  Uf- 
course  these  will  require  scarcely 
any  water  until  growth  begins. 

Cuttings  may  also  be  struck  in 
simdar  frames  ot  coleus,  iresines, 
altcrnantheras  (lor  bedding),  and 
plectranthus. 

Fuchsias  can  also  be  rapidly 
rooted  by  this  method. 

Pelargoniums  should  also  be 
potted  on.  Show  and  regal  wouM 
have  l)een  better  if  kept  pinched,  to 
induce  bushy  habits.  These  must 
be  kept  close  to  the  glass,  and 
those  which  have  had  their  final 
shift  may  receive  a  little  liquid 
manure  occasionally.  This  class 
of  pelargonium  is  very  subject  to 
fjreen  fly  (aphis;,  and  require  fre- 
quent fumigating  with  tobacco 
waste  or  paper  prepared  for  the 
purpose.  Unless  this  matter  be 
closely  attended  to  they  will  al- 
most certainly  be  ruined  before  the 
blooming  period. 

Petunias  for  staging  and  cal- 
ceolarias should  be  kept  potted  on. 
and  cyclamen  .is  they  show  bloom 
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should  be  removed  to  the  green- 
house. 

—  The  Greenhouses.  — 
The  Chinese  primulas,  cinerarias, 

primula  obetiica,  zonale  pelargon- 
iums, camellias,  inun.intophvlluiiis 
or  clivias,  and  cyclamen  should 
make  the  slaves  of  the  cool  green- 
house gay  during  this  month.  Only 
a  moderate  quantity  of  water 
should  be  given,  but  as  the  days 
liecome  warmer  the  quantity  may 
be  increased.  Always  water  in  the 
morning,  and  tap  each  pot  to  de- 
tect the  usual  sharp,  ringing  sound 
which  a  fairly  dry  soil  gives,  be- 
fore watering;"  or,  where  the  plants 
are  .limited  in  number,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  lift  each  one— weight  is 
generally  a  sure  test  of  dryness. 

When  aphides  appear  fumigate 
promptly  to  destroy  them,  using 
waste  tobacco  leaf. 

Give  plenty  of  air  in  fine 
weather. 
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A  Fine  Foliaged  Shrub. 


Many  of  our  most  useful  shrubs  are 
those  we  prize  more  for  the  beauty 
of  their  foliage  than  for  that  of  their 
flower  or  fruit.  The  Euonymus,  of 
which  there  are  several  varieties,  come 
under  this  heading.  Although  natives 
of  China  and  Japan,  they  are  quite* 
at  home  in  our  gardens.  As  a  rule 
they  are  compact,  spreading,  sym- 
metrical shrubs  attaining  a  height  of 
live  to  eight  feet,  and  a  spread  of 
equal  proportions.  The  flowers  are 
small  and  like  those  of  many  of  this 
same  group,  unimportant.  The  fruit 
which  follows  is  small,  borne  on  short 
stalks  singly  or  in  groups  of  two  or 
three.  The  pod  is  purplish  and  the 
aril  of  the  seed  is  scarlet.  However, 
the  fruit  does  not  render  the  plant 
showy  for  not  only  is  it  scattered 
but,  before  the  leaves  fall,  it  is  par- 
tially concealed.  The  foliage  is  neat, 
evergreen*  and  in  some  species  vari- 
gated.  In  fact  as  regards  beauty  of 
foliage  it  ranks  very  high  among 
ornamental  shrubs.  As  to  require- 
ments, it  does  not  appear  to  be 
fastidious  though  of  course  it  needs 
good  treatment  for  the  best  results. 
The  neatness  of  its  habit  and  the 
goodness  of  its  foliage  make  it 
desirable  when  a  specimen  shrub  is 
sought,  and  it  is,  of  course,  very  use- 
ful in  any  shrubbery. 

An  interesting  member  of  this 
family  is  the  Spindle  tree,  or,  giving 
it  its  correct  name,  Euonymus  euro- 
paeus.  It  is  a  tree  that  most  people 
would  pass  by  without  a  second 
glance,  for  the  (lowers  are  very  incon- 
spicuous and  the  foliage  of  a  very 
ordinary  type  ;  however,  it  compels 
attention,  for  every  branch  is  thickly 
clothed  with  the  curiously-shaped 
vernriHoB  fruit,  with  here  and  there 
expanded  ones  showing  the  bright, 
orange-coloured  coats  of  the  seeds. 
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Garden  Tiles. 

Some  gardeners  strongly  object 
to  tiles  for  edging.  They  are  cer- 
tainly not  perfect  but  here  are  a 
few  points  greatly  in  their  favour  : 

(1)  About  towns  they  can  easily 
be  obtained  from  local  tradesmen, 

(2)  any  soil  will  suit  them,  and 
frost  does  not  affect  them,  (3) 
they  make  no  harbour  for  insects, 
a  verv  good  point,  (4)  they  are 
the  easiest  edging  to  lay  and 
when  once  laid  they  require  no  fur- 
ther attention  in  the  way  of  trim- 
ming, a  consideration  where  labour 
is  scarce. 


Canterbury  Bells  and  How 
to  Grow  Them. 

It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
find  a  race  of  plants  that  will 
give  a  better  return  for  a  little 
trouble  than  the  old-fashioned  yet 
beautiful  Canterbury  bells,  as  the 
several  forms  of  Campanula 
Medium  are  popularly  called.  The 
seeds  are  cheap  and  easy  to  buy, 
the  seedlings  can  be  raised  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  trouble,  and 
the  resulting  plants  are  so  easily 
accommodated  that  they  form  an 
ideal  subject  for  the  beginner  to 
trv  his  or  her  'prentice  hand  on. 
The  plants  are  true  hardy  bien- 
nials, although  by  sowing  early  in 
the  spring  under  glass  plants  can 
be  induced  to  flower  the  same 
season. 

The  early  spring  is  an  excellent 
time  to  sow  the  seeds,  as  the  re- 
sulting plants  then  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  developing  into  fine  sturdy 
specimens  by  the  end  of  autumn. 
Well  prepare  a  seed-bed  in  an 
open  position  by  forking  it  up 
thoroughly  and  breaking  any  large 
lumps  encountered.  Then  tread 
the  surface  rather  firmly  and  rake 
over,    so  as  to  get  a  good  tilth 


of  fine  soil  in  which  to  sow  the 
seeds.  Draw  out  flat-bottomed 
drills  1%  inches  deep  and  1  foot 
apart,  and, scatter  the  seeds  thinly 
therein.  Should  the  soil  be  very 
dry,  give  the  drills  a  good  water- 
ing before  sowing  the  seeds.  As 
the  latter  are  small  and  rather 
light,  a  still  day  should  be  chosen 
for  the  sowing.  Cover  the  seeds 
with  about  an  inch  of  dine  soil  and 
rake  all  down  neat  and  tidy.  If 
dry  weather  prevails  after  sowing, 
it  may  be  necessary  to  give  good 
waterings  through  the  fine  rose  of 
a  can  at  frequent  intervals  until 
the  seedlings  have  developed  their 
first  true  leaves. 

When  the  young  plants  are  suf- 
ficiently large  to  be  handled  with 
ease,  they  must  be  pricked  out 
singly  in  a  bed  of  well-worked 
moderately  rich  soil, placing  them 
in  rows  15  inches  apart  and  6 
inches  asunder  in  the  rows.  If 
possible  choose  a  showery  day  for 
the  pricking  off ,  and  failing  this  do 
the  work  one  evening,  giving  each 
plant  a  good  watering  in  when  the 
work  is  finished. 

Treatment  for  the  remainder  of 
the  summer  will  consist  in  hoeing 
frequently  between  the  rows  and 
giving  an  occasional  soaking  with 
water  and  weak  liquid  manure. 
With  the  end  of  autumn  comes  the 
usual  time  for  transferring  the 
plants  to  their  llowering  quarters. 
This  should  be  done  carefully, 
moving  a  good  ball  of  soil  with  each 
plant  so  that  the  roots  are  dis- 
turbed as  little  as  possible.  The 
distance  apart  to  plant  where  beds 
are  to  be  filled  is,  roughly,  from 
15  inches  to  iS  inches  each  way, 
and  when  in  flower  the  plants  will 
touch  each  other  and  thus  form 
a  floral  mass.  For  the  front  of  a 
border  a  good  system  is  to  insert 
three  plants  to  form  a  triangle, 
each  side  of  which  is  18  inches. 
If  it  is  not  possible  to  plant  in  the 


autumn,  excellent  results  can  be 
obtained  by  leaving  €he  plants  in 
the  nursery  bed  until  the  following 
spring,  and  then  place  them  where 
they  ire  to  flower.  In  this  case 
a  little  extra  care  is  needed  in 
moving  them.  When  coming  into 
bloom  each  plant  will  need  the 
support  of  a  short,  stout  stake, 
and  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
fading  they  should  be  removed; 
by  this  means  a  second  crop  of 
flowers  is  frequently  obtained. 

— -®—  

Fern  Propagation. 

Ferns  are  increased  in  various 
ways.  The  most  common  method 
is  by  spores.  These  occupy  a  very 
similar  position  in  ferns  to  that 
which  seeds  do  in  flowering  plants. 
Many  sorts  can  be  readily  raised 
in  quantity  in  this  way.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  are  very  diffi- 
cult, while  in  a  number  of  instances 
they  cannot  be  increased  by  this 
means,  as  no  spores  are  produced. 
If  only  a  few  plants  are  desired, 
it  is  quicker  to  divide  up  one  or 
two  old  plants  of  those  which 
form  root-stocks.  Several  kinds 
produce  bulbils  on  the  fronds. 
They  even  develop  into  young 
plants.  Others  have  creeping  rhiz- 
omes, pieces  of  which  may  often  be 
cut  off  with  roots  attached. 

The  collecting  of  spores  is  very 
important,  where  a  number  of 
roots  are  growing  together.  Being 
very  light,  they  are  liable  to  be 
scattered  more  or  less  all  over 
the  house.  Very  often  plenty  of 
young  plants  will  be  obtained  from 
a  sowing,  but,  on  attaining  to  a 
sufficient  size  for  identification, 
they  may  turn  out  to  be  some 
common  fern  not  desired.  To 
guard  against  this,  the  fronds 
should  be  cut  just  before  the  spore 
cases  burst,  thoroughly  washing 
them  under  a  running  tap,  to  re- 


KEMP'S  CHAMPION  ROSES. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Stock  of  Roses  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Verified  by  the  Leading  Growers  in  this  and  the  other  States.    Come  and  Inspect.    No  otheis  are  giown 
in  such  an  exposed  place  as  the  Kingswood  Nursery  on  the  coiner  of  Cross  Roads  and  Unley  Road. 
A  large  stock  of  all  the  BEST  NEW  VARIETIES. 

CARNATIONS :  5,000  plants  of  the  best  and  most  up-to-date  sorts  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

A  Large  Stock  of  SHRUBS,  CLIMBERS,  FRUIT  TREES,  FERNS,  ZONALE  PELARGONIUMS, 
COTTON  PALMS,  HEDGE  PLANTS,  COPROSMA,  PITTOSPORUM,  RHAMNUS,  &c. 

SUGAR  GUMS  and  SHADE  TREES. 
SEEDLING  ANNUALS  for  present  planting"  2s.  per  100,  assorted;  2s.  6d.,  post  free. 
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A  DRY  SADDLE  WHEN 
IT  RAINS  IF  YOU  WEAR 
^ONER'S 

POMMEL 
SLICKER 

The  long  Bervice 
and  the  comfort  it 
gives  makes  it  the 

Slicker  of  Quality 

Sold  Everywhere 

J  A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

Melbourne-Sydney-Brisbane-Perth-Auckland 
Factory  at  Boston,  V.  S.  A. 


i  move  all  foreign  spores  which  ma) 
be  present  on  the  fronds.  They 
can  then  l>e  placed  in  bags 
and  dried.  Early  spring  is  the 
best  time  for  sowing,  but  it  may 
also  Ih.'  done  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year  with  satisfactory  results.  A 
fortnight  or  three  weeks  after  col- 
lecting is  a  good  time.  The  pots 
or  pans  in  which  the  spores  arc 
sown  should  be  tilled  to  within  an 
inch  oi  the  top  with  crocks,  plac- 
ing the  smallest  pieces  at  the  top, 
and  over  this  spread   a    layer  of 

'  sterilised  soil  ;  that  is,  finely  sifted 
loam,  burnt  to  a  red  heat  on  an 
old  shovel  to  kill  anything  likely 
to  injure  the  germination  of  the 
spores.  Before  sowing  dip  the  pot 
or    pan   almost    to     the    rim  in 

,  water  to  saturate  the  contents, 
taking  care  not  to  allow  the 
water  to  come  over  the  side. 
Scatter  the  spores  thinly  over  the 
surface,  covering  each  with  a  sheet 
of  glass.  Stand  them  in  saucers 
of  water;  these,  if  filled  every  day , 

\  will  keep  the  soil  moist.  Place 
them  in  a  shady  position  in  a 
frame  or  window,  until  germin- 
ation commences,  when  more  light, 
mav  be  given,  and  air  gradually 
admitted.  When  large  enough  to 
move  conveniently  little  patches  oi 
the  seedlings  should  be  pricked  off 
into  pans  or  shallow  boxes,  half 
an  inch  or  so  apart.  As  soon  as 
several  leaves  have  developed,  the 
young,  plants  can  be  potted  off 
singlv  or  several  together,  as  may 
be  desired. 

Division  of  the  plant  is  the  me- 
thod of  propagation  when  only  a 
few  plants  are  required,  or  with 
sorts  which  do  not  produce  spores, 
as,  for  instance,  the  beautilul 
Adiantum  Farley  ense.  This  is 
i  usually  done  in  spring. 

N'ephrolcpises  are  readily  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  crown. 
The    rhizome    or    root-stalk  may 

I  readily  be  divided  in  the  spring 
when  the  plants  are  repotted,  or 

.  small  pieces  with  a  few  roots 
may  lie  detached  from  the  parent 
plant.  Many  of  the  Davallias  and 
Polypodiums  are  increased  in  this 
way  ;  the  Hares-foot  Fern  (Daval 

'  ha  Canariensis  t  is  a  good  example. 

Some  ferns,  notably  some  of  the 
Aspleniums,  are  increased  by  bul- 

'  bils,  which  are  produced  on  the 
fronds.  The  fronds  may  be  pegged 
down  in  pans  filled  with  light  soil, 
sprinkling  a  little  over  some  parts 
of  the  frond,  leaving  it  attached 
to  the  parent  plant  till  weft-root- 
ed.  This  is  the  safest  method  , 
but  if  circumstances  will  not  per- 

1  mit  of  its  being  done  the  fronds 
may  be  detached  and  pegged  down 

'  in  a  similar  wav,  placing  the  pan 
in  a   close   frame   for   a  week  or 


two.  Failing  this  the  largest  of 
the  \oung  plants  growing  on  the 
frond  can  be  taken  off,  and  pricked 
into  pans,  starting  them  in  a  close 
frame,  as  advised  above. 


Spade  and  Fork  Work. 

Spades  are  first-class  tools  for 
digging  on  light  soils  or  on  land 
that  is  very  firm,  but  for  heavy 
clinging  loams,  in  a  rather  moist 
and  soft  condition,  use  a  three- 
pronged  fork,  with  broad  prongs. 
To  be  ordered  to  dig  some  land 
with  a  spade,  would  be  enough  to 
make  a  man  go  on  strike.  Some 
people  whose  soil  is  always  suit- 
able for  spade  work,  try  to  make 
us  believe  that  the  spade  is  the 
only  real  digging  tool,  but,  there 
is  no  use  in  making  gardening  a 
torture,  when  there  are  tools 
which  will  materially  lessen  the 
labour  and  do  the  work  equally 
as  well,  if  not  better. 

 *  

Glasshouse  Washing. 

Winter  being  the  least  busy  sea- 
son of  the  year  is  generally  chosen 
by  gardeners  for  the  annual  spring 
cleaning,  i  If  plants  are  to  be  grown 
in  a  clean  and  healthy  manner, 
the  houses  in  which  they  are  cul- 
tivated must  also  be  kept  clean, 
and  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
at  least  once  a  year.  H  possible 
the  house  should  be  emptied  of  all 
its  plants,  but  if  this  is  imprac- 
ticable, one  end  should  be  cleared 
and  washed  first,  afterwards  re- 
moving the  plants  to  the  clean  end 
while  the  other  part  is  being  done. 
A  small  handful  of  soft  soap 
should  be  well  mixed  in  a  bucket- 
ful of  water,  and  a  little  syringed 
on  a  portion  of  the  house.  Be 
careful  to  do  the  highest  parts 
first,  which  should  then  be  well 
washed  with  a  scrubbing  brush, 
not  forgetting  the  glass,  for  which 
a  softer  brush  will  be  found  useful, 
i  hid  corners,  the  breeding  places  of 
insects,    must    not  be  overlooked, 


and  the  whole  should  then  be 
syringed  with  clean  water. 

Too  much  should  not  be  at- 
tempted at  once,  as  the  syringing 
with  clear  water  must  be  done 
before  the  part  scrubbed  has  had 
time  to  dry,  and  should  the  day 
be  sunny  this  takes  but  a  very 
short  time.  A  dull  day  is  best 
chosen  for  the  operation,  as  the 
glass  is  difficult  to  clean  when  the 
sun  is  shining  brightly.  The 
stages  should  be  scrubbed,  tho- 
roughly overhauled,  and  repaired, 
if  necessary.  The  ashes  or  gravel, 
if  any./ should  1*  washed,  or  better 
still,  renewed,  as  the  old  is  almost 
sure  to  contain  woodlice,  slugs, 
and  many  other  insect  pests.  Hav- 
ing finished  washing  the  house, 
the  plants  should  be  the  next  con- 
sideration. 

Any  creepers  on  the  roof,  which 
of  course  have  been  taken  down 
during  the  washing,  should  be 
sponged  with  soft  soap  or  some 
insecticide  before  being  again  tied 
up.  If  the  season  is  suitable  for 
pruning,  this  is  best  done  at  the 
same  time.  The  pot  plants  should 
then  be  carefully  cleaned,  sponging 
if  necessary,  their  pots  washed, 
afterwards  arranging  them  as 
tastefully  as  possible.  The  trouble 
taken  will  be  amply  compensated 
for  by  the  improved  appearance 
and  increased  vigour  of  the  plants 
in  their  clean  surroundings. 


HAMBURG  HOTEL 

RUNDLE    STREET,  ADELAIDE. 

HAS  SIXTEEN  ADDITIONAL  BEDROOMS, 

Electric  Light  Throughout. 
Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  'Phonn  1130. 

J.  FLANNAGAN   .    .     .  Proprietor. 
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Gentians. 


Blue  is  the  least  common  of  garden 
colours  but  it  is  also  very  beautiful. 
A  lovely  shade  is  found  in  the 
Gentian.  The  raising  of  Gentians  from 
seed  is  quite  easy,  provided  one  or 
two  matters  are  well  attended  to. 
Many  people  do  not  grow  Gentians 
because  they  say  seed  raising  is  so 
slow  and  tedious,  whilst  plants  are 
somewhat  expensive.  But  surely  it  is 
worth  waiting  a  little  when  the 
results  are  so  beautiful. 

Now  a  few  words  as  to  cultivation. 
When  you  have  sown  your  seed,  say 
in  early  September,  you  must  not 
expect  it  to  germinate  in  a  few  days 
for  weeks  may  pass  before  the  seeds 
appear.  Sow  the  seeds  thinly  in  pans 
of  light  sandy  soil  covering  very 
lightly,  and  placing  a  piece  of 
darkened  glass  over  the  pans  to  stop 
evaporation.  When  the  plants  appear 
let  them  remain  in  the  seed  pans 
until  ,  they  are  large  enough  to  be 
easily  handled,  and  then  plant  out  in 
their  permanent  quarters.  If  the  seed 
is  sown  thinly  the  plants  may  remain 
in  the  pans  for  about  twelve  months 
for  they  make  slow  growth  and  are 
quite  small  when  full  grown.  The 
best  position  for  Gentians  is  a  sunny 
one,  with  at  least  12  in.  of  good  soil. 
Good  drainage  is  essential,  with  ample 
moisture  in  spring  and  summer  ;  but 
by  far  the  most  important  thing  of 
all  is  firm  planting  ;  in  fact,  in  firm 
planting  lies  the  secret  of  successful 
cultivation.  When  you  have  planted 
the  plants  tread  them  in  firmly,  and 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  pass  an  ordinary 
garden  roller  once  or  twice  over  the 
bed.  The  soil  should  be  composed  of 
light  sandy  loam,  and  in  the  case  of 
heavy  soils  some  old  mortar  and  the 
addition  of  sand  are  helpful.  Water 
plentifully  during  spring  and  summer, 
and  there  will  be  no  failures. 


Plant  Enemies. 


—  How  to  Eradicate  Them.  — 
Ants  can  be  expelled  from  any  place 
by  pouring  a  little  petroleum  in  their 
nests,  and  to  prevent  them  climbing  a 
tree  or  wall,  place  on  a  band  of  tar. 

Birds  are  very  often  destructive  1.. 
new  growths  and  seedlings,  and  to 
protect  these,  lines  of  black  l bread 
should  be  stretched  over  and  across 
them  ;  when  the  birds  touch  this  they 
fly  away  frightened. 

Caterpillars  are  extremely  fond  of 
Rose*,  and  should  be  sought  for  in 
every    curled    leaf   and  destroyed. 

flub  is  a  disease  mostly  affecting 
plant-  of  the  Cabbage  specie*.  Where 
it  i    present,  thoroughly  dig  the  soil 

and    top  dvMI   with  lime. 

Earwigfl  can  be  trapped  by  inverted 
pots  on  the  top  of  wtiekw,  inserted  in 
(hp  ground  nniontr  thr  plants,  Mich 
pot  rontftinine  n  little  dry  moss  in 
uhi«-h  the  injects  hide  ;  these  should 
V»p  xhaken  out   into  boiling  water  and 


so  destroyed,  or  shaken  out  on  the 
ground  and  a  firm  foot  placed  upon 

them. 

Greenlly  in  the  greenhouse  can  easily 
be  destroyed  by  fumigation.  If  out- 
doors, make  the  following,  insecticide  : 
A  quarter  of  a  pound  of  quassia  chips, 
boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a 
gallon  of  water,  adding  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  soft  soap,  and  mixing 
well.  Syringe  the  plants  affected  with 
this,  and  a  few  hours  after  syringe 
with  clear  water. 

Gooseberry  caterpillar  can  be  re- 
moved by  dusting  the  trees  with  helle- 
bore powder,  but  it  is  very  poisonous, 
and  should  not  be  used  where  children 
are  apt  to  play.  Another  remedy  is 
to  apply  a  good  dusting  of  soot  and 
lime,  or  to  remove  the  surface  soil 
and  replace  it  with  new.  The  insects 
in  the  old  soil  may  be  destroyed  by 
mixing  salt  with  it. 

Wireworms  are  very  fond  of  feeding 
on  Carnations  and  other  choice  roots. 
To  capture  them,  place  pieces  of  raw 
Potato  near  the  plants,  for  these  are 
a  luxury  to  the  insects  and  should 
be  daily  renewed  and  the  old  pieces 
burnt. 


////// 


The  Annual  Statices. 


The  word  somehow  reminds  one 
more  of  a  census  paper  than  of  the 
fragrant  old.  fashioned  lavender  which 
nevertheless  is  properly  called  Statice 
arborea,  this  is,  of  course,  a  peren- 
nial as  is  S.  tartarica  a  white  flowered 
variety,  largely  used  in  England  for 
drying  and  the  manufacture  of  those 
rather  dreadful,  compositions  of  dyed 
flowers  and  dried  grasses  which  used 
to  be  rather  a  favourite ,  form  of 
table  decoration  some  years  ago.  In 
addition  to  the  above  there  are 
several  varieties  of  annual  statices  of 
which  S.  Bonduellii  deserves  chief 
mention  chiefly  on  account  of  its 
colour,  yellow  being  an  unusal  shade 
in  this  family.  S.  Sinuata  is  a  fine 
blue,  whilst  a  variety  of  it  exists 
which  is  parti-coloured  blue  and  white. 

Perhaps  the  best  of  these  annuals  is 
S.  Suworowii  which  grows  about 
2  ft.  high,  carries  rosy  purple  flowers 
and  is  very  free  blooming  besides 
being  of  rather   graceful  growth. 

Animal  Statices  will  produce  capital 
heads,  and  furnish  an  ample  supply  of 
decorative  flowers  if  they  are  sown 
early,  and  afforded  liberal  treatment 
from  beginning  to  end  of  their  exist- 
ence. 

Sow  the  seed  in  light,  sandy  soil. 
The  boxes  or  pans  should  be  placed 
in  a   sheltered   position   out    of  doors. 

The  young  seedlings  must  be  kept 
moving  in  fresh,  sweet  soil,  until  they 
may  be  planted  in  the  open.  A  well- 
dug  and  manured  soil  is  ix-eessary, 
and  during  the  growing,  season  the 
plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  suffer 
for  want  of  water.  Frequent  supplies 
"f  liquid  manure  will  have  a  wonder- 
ful effect  upon  I  he  size  and  substance 
•■f    tin'    flowers,    and    when     Ihus  well 

grown  Ihe  annual  Statices  produce  a 
quantity  of  really  useful  bloom. 


FORMALIN 


—  The  most  modern  — 

DISINFECTANT 
ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT,  <I 


for  household  use 


Recommended  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  world.  Acts 
as  a  preventive  to  contagion 
from  infectious  diseases.  In- 
valuable for  use  with  telephones. 


For 

POTATO  DISEASES. 

As  a  preventative  to  the  spread 
of  POTATO  BLIGHT  (Irish 
blight)  SCAB,  BROWN  RUST, 
etc.,  Immerse  all  seed  potatoes 
in  SICKLE  BRAND  FORMALIN 

1  lb.  to  32  gallons  water.  Soak 
uncut  tubers  in  the  solution  for 

2  hours,  spread  out  to  dry,  cut 
and  plant  as  usual.  It  is  im- 
portant not  to  cut  tubers  before 

treatment. 


PRICES: 

1/6  per  1  lb.  bottle,  14/-  per 
gallon  bottle,  12/fi  per  gal.  in 
3  gallon  jars,  1  gallon  —  about 

11*  n>»- 


Sole  Agents  for  South  Australia  : 

The  Adelaide  Chemical 
and  Fert.  Co.,  Ltd., 

CURRIE  STREET. 
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'  Thrips. 

A  very  valuable  bulletin,  the  result 
of  long  and  careful  in\ -estimation  luis 
being  prepared  by  the  Illinois  Agri 
cultural  Experiment  Station, 
j  Following  is  a  summary  of  tin- 
contents. 

Thrips  are  verj  small  winged,  suck- 
ing insects  which  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  green  parts  of  plants. 

J  Eggs  are  laid  inside  the  calyx  ol 
carnations,    ou    the    outside   of  the 

(  calyx  of  the  rose,  and  in  the  tissues 
of  the  lower  side  of  the  leaf  of  cu- 
cumbers. 

!  Injury  is  caused  by  withdrawal  of 
the  sap  from  the  cells  of  the  petals 

>  and  leaves  of  plants,  leaving  while 
blotches  on  colored  flowers,  causing  a 
browning  of  petals  of  white  or  light 

1    pink  flowers,  and   a  gray  hoary  ap- 

|     pearance  to  leaves. 

I       All  species   of   thrips    are   more  or 
less  sensitive  to  bright  sunlight  and 
,     generally  seek  shaded  positions. 

Conditions  favorable  to  red  spider 
_j     are  favorable  to  thrips. 

Thrips  injury  is  greatest  in  autumn 
'     and  spring  and  least   in  midwinter. 
Fumigation  is  slightly  more  effective 
than  sprays. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  one  ounce  to 
each  1,UX>  cubic  feet  of  space  is 
dangerous  to  young  cucumber  plants 
but  sufficient  to  destroy  an  average  of 
99  per  cent,  of  the  thrips.  This  is, 
of  course,  for  glasshouse  work. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  gas,  one  ounce  to 
each  3,0(K>  cubic  feet  of  space  destroy- 
ed whitetly,  but  only  eleven  per  cent, 
of  thrips,  while  it  did  not  injure  the 
plants. 

Daily  sprayings  with  nicotine  in- 
secticide on  the  upper  surfaces  of  the 
leaves  and  the  spray  syringed  off 
gave  good  practical  results.  Spray- 
ing thoroughly  will  clean  out  thrips 
provided  the  plants  will  stand  the 
I  hard  syringing  necssary  to  remove  the 
spray. 

Tobacco  smoke  is  not  a  very  effi- 
cient insecticide  for  thrips. 

 <8>  

Some  Garden  Data. 

Ecypt  can  claim  the  earliest  histori- 
cal garden. 

The  Persians,  according  to  Xeno- 
phon,  "  cultivated  their  garden  for 
beauty  as  well  as  fruit." 

The  Greeks  copied  from  the  Persians 
their  manner  of  making  gardens. 

There  were  many  <elebrated  Roman 
gardens.  That  of  Tartruinius  Super 
Hu«  i~  mentioned  in  historv  as  earlv 
as  534  B.C. 

Before  the  Roman  Conquest  garden^ 
were  unknown  in  England.  "  The 
people  of  Britain,"  writes  Strabo. 
"  are  generally  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
cultivating  irardrn=." 

The  earliest  actual  record  in  England 
of  monastic   garden*   is   in  the  11th 


T.  W.  INGHAM, 

Manufacturer  of    Plaster   and  Cement 
Ornaments,  Fibrous  Ceilings,  Cornices 
and  .Arches  a  Specialty. 

His  Workmanship  in  the  principal 
Villas  around  Adelaide  and  in  the 
Country  Townships,  has  given  him  a 
reputation  for  the  most  up-to-date 
Artistic  Work  or  Fibrous  Ceilings. 

They  are  non-conductors  of  heat, 
cold,  sound,  dust,  and  fireproof,  and 
give  deep  relief  and  under-cut,  there- 
fore stand  out  well  with  straight  and 
sharp  harresses.  50  designs  to  select 
from.  Estimates  Given. 

WORKSHOP  AND  SHOWROOMS- 
VICTORIA  PLACE,  at  Back  of  Govt. 
Offices,  Adelaide. 


VINCENT  CAFE, 

S6,  HINDLEY  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 
(Next  door  Conrad's) 

I.    CAMERON,  Proprietor. 

First  clast  accommodation  for  country 
visitors  at  moderate  prices.     Tea  and 
Coffiee  and  light  refreshments   at  all 
hours. 

A  home  from  home.   A  Trial  Solicited. 


A.  R.  CRESWICK, 

DENTIST 

(Late  with  Eskell  &  Tattersall). 
VICTORIA  SQUARE  W.,  ADELAIDE. 

(Near  Post  Office). 
Registered  under  the  Dental  Act,  Vic. 
Medical  Act,  Victoria  1890,  the  Dental 
Act  of  Australia,  1903. 
ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED. 
Artificial  Teeth  made  and  misfitting 
Teeth  remodelled.    Teeth  Scaled,  stop- 
ped and  Extracted.    Laughing  Gas  ad- 
ministered.    Painless  Extraction. 
Consultation  and  Advice  Free. 
Country  districts  visited  regularly. 
See  dailies  for  dates. 


DARN  STOCKINGS  ON  YOUR 
SEWING  MACHINE. 

DON'T  DARN 
STOCKINGS  BY 
HAND, 
when  you  can  get  a 
Singer   Darner  that 
can  be  used  on  any 
lockstitch  sewing  ma- 
chine.   Makes  darn- 
ing a  pastime. 
For  sale  at  35  Rundle  St.,  Adelaide, 
and  all  Singer  Stores. 


MR.  A.  T.  D.  McGRATH, 

SURGEON  DENTIST, 

(Registered  by  Examination). 
Consultation  and  Advice  Free.  Hours:  9  to  5  (Saturdays  included).     'Phone  3(J56. 

Painless  Extractions  by  the  latest  Freezing  process.     Special  arrangements  for  country 
patients. 

Commercial  Chambers,  Gilbert  Place,  (cJrfe-st.)  Adelaide. 

Rear  of  Bowman  Arcade,  King  William  Street. 


Rubberised  Leather, 

When  used  for  soling  boots,  shoes,  work  day  or  sporting,  WILL  give  the 
greatest  ease,  comfort,  and  wear,  with  real  hard  usage,  SIX  TIMES  as 
LONG  as  ordinary  bark  tanned  leather,  and  the  little  extra  COST  is 
NOTHING  compared  with  the  advantages  gained. 

Rubberised  Balata  Leather  Machine  Belting 

is  suitable  for  all  classes  of  machinery  and  is  not  affected  by  the  weather. 
Hot  or  cold,  wet  or  shine,  it  will  still  be  running  smoothly  when  other 
belts  are  worn  out. 

RUBBERISED  LEATHER  is  the  only  universal  leather  for  Harness, 
Pump  Buckets,  Washers,  Seat  Valves    etc.,  etc.     From  all  storekeepers. 

wholesale  AGENTS-Helmsly  Jones, 

BASEMENT,    VICTORIA    BUILDINGS,  31  GRENFELL  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 


RED  LION  HOTEL. 

RUNDLE    STREET,  ADELAIDE 

r»-  BYRNE,  Proprietor. 

(Under  New  Management). 
This    House    is    completely     renovated    and    is    the    most  centrally 
situated  in  the  City.      Country  visitors  assured  good  accommodation 
at  Moderate  Terms.     'Phone  1,213. 
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The  Viola  Family. 

A  correspondent  to  "  The  Gar- 
dening World,"  writes  : — 

The  amateur  is  often  puzzled  to 
differentiate  between  the  members 
of  the  Violaceae,  and  thus  loses 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  their  pro- 
per place  and  value.  For  his  guid- 
ance I  will  now  describe  them. 
They  are  all  hardy  perennials,  al- 
though sometimes  it  is  necessary 
to  use  shelter  and  glass  to  secure 
special  results  of  the  highest  value 
for  the  gardens  of  the  rich.  'They 
also  are  an  inexpensive  glory  for 
the  gardens  and  window  boxes  of 
the;  poor.  For  specimens,  for  bor- 
ders, for  bedding  they  are  more 
than  desirable. 

Pansies  or  Heartsease  are  divid- 
ed into  the  following  groups,  each 
of  which  may  be  further  classified 
as  self,  blotched,  margined,  shaded, 
multi-coloured  and  variegated  : — 

Border  Pansies. — I  select  this 
name  for  Pansies  in  general,  which 
do  not  belong  to  the  following  sec- 
tions— or  possibly  decorative  may 
be  a  better  title.  They  grow  and 
ilower  very  freely. 

Show  Pansies  have  circular 
blooms  llat  and  smooth,  without 
crinkly  edges,  and  thickly  velvety 
petals  lying  closely  over  each 
other.  The  three  lower  petals 
have  a  ground  or  principal  colour 
of  pure  white  or  pure  yellow,  an 
orange  eye,  dark  circular  blotch  in 
centre  of  blooms,  dark  narrow  belt 
to  three  lower  petals  of  the  same 
colour  as  upper  petals  ;  diameter 
1%  inch.  They  are  smaller  and 
less  brilliant  than  the  Fancies, 
but  are  well  worth)'  of  a  place 
in  every  garden. 

Fancy  Pansies  have  circular 
blooms  flat  and  smooth,  with  wavy 
or  crinkled  edges  ;  petals  thick  and 
velvety,  lying  closely  over  each 
other  ;  solid  bright  orange  eye  ; 
large  blotches  of  colour  with  a 
narrow  belt  or  margin  of  another 
colour  on  the  three  lower  petals. 


W.  H.  PENGILLY'S 

MOSEFIELD  NURSERY, 
FULLABTON,  S.A. 

Fruit  Trees. 

all  th«  leading  varieties,  well  grown, 
and  well-rooted.  Peaches,  ApricotH, 
1'lumn,  Quinces,  Figs,  Almonds,  Vineo 

best   table  varieties. 
J  have  again  to  offer  the  finest  grown 
lot  of  Standards  and  Dwarf  Roses  in 
this  State. 
Phone  1,106. 

Send  for  Catalogue  J  1>1 1 . 


The  top  petals  are  coloured,  simi- 
lar to  the  margin,  but  this  colour 
is  sometimes  suffused.  The  dia- 
meter is  if/2  to  2  inches.  These 
include  reds,  bronzes,  browns,  vio- 
lets, whites,  blues,  and  yellows, 
and  all  the  more  important  tints. 

Trimardeau  Giants  are  French 
Pansies,  noted  for  coarse  blooms 
and  gaudy  colours.  They  make  a 
line  display  where  these  points  are 
desired. 

Violas  or  Tufted  Pansies  are 
hybrids  of  the  ordinary  Pansy  and 
the  horned  Violet.  They  are  con- 
tinuous bloomers.  There  are  large- 
sized  and  miniature  types.  They 
are  most  effective  for  carpeting 
amongst  Roses  and  other  large 
plants,  for  bedding,  for  edging, 
for  masses  on  rockwork,  and  for 
exhibition. 

For  bedding,  select  the  dwarf  est 
varieties  which  are  very  compact, 
free,  and  with  flowers  well  above 
the  foliage.  They  may  be  either 
round  or  oblong,  with  or  without 
rays,  and  of  a  bright  telling 
colour. 

For  Exhibition  the  flowers  may 
be  of  one  or  more  colours,  of  good 
texture,  as  nearly  round  as  pos- 
sible, not  under  i%  inches  diame- 
ter, with  or  without  rays. 

The  Violet,  Viola  odorata,  or 
Sweet  Violet,  is  too  well  known 
to  need  much  description.  Comte  de 
Brazza  and  Neapolitan  are  double. 
California  is  a  handsome  late 
single,  which  deserves  attention. 
Czar  is  single  white  or  single  dark 
purple.  Devoniensis  is  single  deep 
blue.  The  above, are  the  best.  La 
France  bears  on  long  stiff  stalks 
handsome  single  metallic  blue 
flowers,  the  size  of  a  florin.  It  has 
a  very  hardy  robust  habit.  For 
quiet,  restful  beauty,  for  length  of 
Dowering,  and  for  decorative  ef- 
fect, no  flowers  surpass  the  Viola 
family. 


Blue  Hydrangeas. 

Few  subjects  have  aroused  more 
controversy  than  the  production  of 
blue  flowers  on  the  common 
Hydrangea.  Very  occasionally  the 
predominant  colour  is  blue,  while 
in  others  the  blossoms  are  wholly 
pink.  The  change'  is  then  put 
down  to  the  differences  in  the 
chemical  qualities  of  the  soil.  That 
the  presence  of  iron  in  the  soil 
causes  the  blue  flowers  is  an 
often-expressed  opinion,  and,  by 
mixing  iron  refuse  from  the  black- 
imth's  force  with  the  soil  in  which 
the  plants  are  potted,  some  culti- 
vators have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
llowcrs  ol  a  beautiful  blue  tint. 
Perhaps    the  greatest    measure  of 


RESIDENTS 

of  Keswick,  Richmond,  and 
surrounding  dutricio  can  ob- 
tain  all  they  require  from  the 

POST  OFFICE  STORE,  KESWICK 

(Bay  Koad> 

J.  U.  COOIIBE,  Proprietor. 


success  has  been  obtained  by 
watering  the  plants  with  alum 
water,  but  even  then  that  beauti- 
ful blue  colour  to  be  seen  occa- 
sionally out  of  doors  does  not  al- 
ways result  therefrom.  The  alum 
should  be  crushed'  and  dissolved  in 
hot  water  to  the  extent  of  ioz.  to 
a  gallon  of  water.  This  mixture 
must  be  given  just  as  the  flower 
trusses  show,  watering  them  with 
it  at  intervals  of  eight  or  ten 
days,  and  discontinuing  it  when 
the  flowers  begin  to  open.  It 
must  not  be  applied  when  the 
roots  are  dry.  Though  blue  flowers 
are  sometimes  produced  under  cul- 
tivation, it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  the  mat- 
ter is  still  a  subject  for  conjecture. 
A  year  or  two  ago  a  gardener  in 
the  hills  had  a  very  fine  show  of 
blues,  but  when  cuttings  were 
struck  a  reversion  to  pink  took 
place. 


Essentials  in  Hybridization. 

The  first  requisite  in  plant-breed- 
ing is  the  fundamental  one  that 
brains  must  be  freely  drawn  upon 
if  any  success  is  to  be  expected  in 
the  production  of  new  things.  In- 
discriminate guess  work  is  prac- 
tically useless  in  hybridization.  An 
intelligent  purpose,  intelligently  fol- 
lowed, through  methods  intelligent- 
ly chosen,  is  the  only  road  worth 
travelling.  And  the  paramount 
cpialitv  which  must  be  retained  and 
reinforced  in  every  operation  is 
stamina.  Constitution  must  stand 
first,  for,  if  it  is  scarificed  in  the 
least  degree,  eventual  failure  is  a 
certainty.  The  history  of  plant 
hybridization  is  strewn  with  the 
defunct  relics  of  productions,  beau- 
tiful and  promising  in  every  other 
respect,  but  deficient  in  this  one 
essential.  The  weakling  is  doomed 
from  the  start. 


Mr.  II.  s.  Chapman,  of  26S  Jlarket 
Buildingi  .  Run'dle  Street  East  is 
thoroughly  practical  watchmaker  and 
manufacturing  jeweller  from  whom 
(roods  may  be  procured,  with  every 
confidence.  Mr.  Chapman  makes  a 
specialty  <>f  remodelling  <>ld  jowellerj 
to  an}  design,  a  clasn  of  work  in 
which  In'  linn  proved  very  successful. 
Si  ours  are  re-set  and  engraving,  gild- 
ing and  elecl  i  nflating  Carefully  carried 
out.  Country  orders  receive  prompt 
attention. 
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Orchard  Shelter  Belts. 


By  E.  E.  I'eseott,  Vic.  Journal  ot 
/  Agriculture. 

Notwithstanding  tho  fact  that  tin- 
type of  fruit  tree  generally  in  cnlii 
vation  in  this  State  is  one  that  has 

1  been  framed  with  a  low  crown,  parth 
with  the  object  of  placing  the  fruit 
where  it  would  receive  protection  from 
winds,  there  is  a  necessity  in  many 
districts  for  still  further  protection  ; 
and  this  necessity  can  only  be  m. 
by  the  planting  of  shelter  belts.  Theiv 

I  are  also  many  soils,  especially  in  the 
level  northern  areas,  and  wind-swept 
plains,  where  fruit-grow  iug  w  ould  be 

1  impossible  but  for  such  plantations. 
The  presence  of  irrigation  channels, 
intersecting  orchards  and  orchard  di~ 
tricts,  provides  suitable  land  for 
planting  hedges,  in  addition  to  those 
which  may  be  planted  on  the  outside 
boundaries  of  the  estate.  In  sonic 
districts,  the  Osier  Willow  has  been 
planted  on  the  channel  banks  for 
shelter  purposes,  but  in  the  space  of 
a   very    few   years,    the    roots  become 

I  a  serious  menace  to  the  waterflow. 
Shelter  belts  are  of  two  classes, 
viz.,  those  planted  purely  for  shelter, 
and  those  which'  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding shelter,  also  are  of  some  profit 
to  the  grower,  by  the  producing  of  a 
commercial  product.  Of  the  latter 
class  are  the  Almond,  the  Fig,  and 
the  Black  Achan  Pear. 

*  The  most  essential  point  to  be 
considered  in  planting  shelter  belts, 
after  their  use  as  shelter  has  been 
decided,  is  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  plant  or  tree  selected  require- 
much  or  little  feeding  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  the  growth  of  the 



shelter  belt  will  reduce  the  production 
of  the  fruit  trees  adjacent  to  it. 
Pepper  trees,  Pino  trees,  and  the 
African  Box  Thorn  are  undoubtedly 
excessively  gross  feeders,  and  should 
never  be  planted  in  close  proximity  to 
the  orchard.  The  roots  of  these  trees 
and  plants  will  extend  and  feed  at  a 
distance  of  3<)  to  10  feet  from  their 
base  ;  and  they  considerably  deplete 
the  soil  of  large  quantities  of  organic 
plant  foods. 

The  Sugar  Gum  (Eucalyptus  coryno- 
calyx)  is  a  considerably  less  gross 
feeder  then  these,  but  it  is  more 
difficult  to  manage,  and  unless  topped 
aud  thinned  in  its  early  growth,  it  is 
not  clothed  with  foliage  and  growth 
where  these  are  necessary. 

Among  the  useful  plants  for  hedge 
and  shelter  purposes  is  the  Kallir  or 
l\ai  Apple.  This  is  a  native  of  South- 
eastern Africa,  and  is  not  at  all 
dillicult  to  grow.  It  rather  requires 
a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  is  not 
a  gross  feeder.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
not  always  of  a  quick  growth,  but  it 
is  of  a  sturdy  habit,  and  is  densely 
covered  with  long  firm  thorns ;  by 
reason  of  this  feature,  it  is  very  valu 
able  as  a  protection  to  the  orchard. 
In  some  localities,  it  yields  a  golden- 
coloured  edible  fruit. 

The  Tagasaste,  or  Tree  Lucerne,  is 
also  a  useful  hedge  and  shelter  plant, 
but  it  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
stock,  aud  this  reduces  its  value  as  a 
shelter  belt,  unless  it  can  be  effective- 
ly protected. 

A  most  useful  plant  or  tree  for 
shelter  and  protection  purposes  is  the 
Osage  Orange.  This  tree  is  a  native 
of  North  America.  It  easily  becomes 
a  fine  spreading  tree  up  to  60  feet 
in  height  ;  but  it  may  readily  be  kept 
at   any    required   height    by  cutting. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SPRAY 
with 

Red  Spraying 
Oil 

for  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 
BED  SPIDER, 
and  PEACH  APHIS. 

Charles  Atkins  &  Co. 

LIMITED. 
97.  CURRIE    STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


H.  S  CHAPMAN, 

Practical  Watchmaker  and 
Manufacturing  Jeweller  .  . 
Old    Jewellery     Re-modelled    to  any 
design.       Stones  Re-set.  Engraving 
done.     Electro-plating  and  Gilding. 
258,  Market  Buildings, 

RUNDLE   ST.,  EAST 


When  grown  as  a  hedge,  the  occasional 
cuttings  cause  it  to  pr-oduce  a  very 
dense,  impenetrable  growth,  the  annual 
growth  being  sometimes  4  and  5  feet 
in  length.  The  plant  carries  very 
numerous  large  spines,  which  add  to 
its  value  as  a  hedge.  It  is  not  at  all 
exhausting  on  the  soil.  At  Bacchus 
Marsh,  both  apple  trees  and  lucerne 
grow  successfully  in  close  proximity  to 
a  wind-break  of  osage  orange  which 
is  fully  GO'  feet  in  height.  It  is  easily 
grown  from  seed  ;  and  if  grown  in 
seed  beds  or  boxes,  may  be  planted 
out  the  first  year  after  sowing. 

Before  planting  out  any  hedge  or 
breakwind  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  deeply  trench  and  subsoil  the  land. 
If  this  be  done,  the  roots  have  a 
freer  running  space,  and  are  able  to 
penetrate  and  ti-avel  quickly  through 
the  soil. 


Value  of  Burned  Soil. 

English  gardeners  who  live  in 
parts  of  the  country  where  clay 
forms  the  surface  soil  have  learned 
the  value  of  burning  a  portion  of 
it  to  improve  the  rest.  The  clay 
that  is  burned  gives  quantities  of 
potash,  lime,  and  other  mineral 
elements  of  plant  food.  The  me- 
chanical improvement  would  ex- 
plain, however,  the  great  value  of 
adding  burned  clay  to  a  heavy 
soil.  It  increases  the  porosity  of 
the  soil,  permitting  it  to  become 
better  aerated,  and  where  air  and 
rain  can  thus  readily  penetrate  the 
soil,  it  is  more  quickly  affected  by 
the  fiction  of  the  sun  when  the 
temperature  rises  in  spring  than 
soils  that  are  'heavy,  close,  and 
retentive  oi  moisture. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

By  far  the  Largest  Stock  in  Australia. 
200  Acres— Clean,  Healthy,  Well-Grown,  and  Free  from  Insect  Pests 

Inspection  Invited. 

CATALOGUES    FREE   BY  POST. 


C.  A.  NOBELIUS, 

Gembrook  [Nurseries, 

Emerald    (Vic),  Australia. 
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Vegetable  Notes  for  August. 

The  nature  of  the  work  in  any 
garden  and  any  given  locality 
must  of  necessity  depend  largely 
on  the  special  conditions  of  soil 
and  situation.  A  few  yards  dis- 
tance, or  the  difference  between 
clay  and  sandy  soil,  may  make 
several  weeks  difference  in  the  ne- 
cessary operations.  The  climate 
of  a  garden  may  be  very  largely 
changed  by  a  break  wind,  while  the 
mere  slope  of  the  ground  may 
make  a  difference  of  a  week  or  ten 
da3rs  in  all  operations. 

The  present  is  a  very  busy  time 
in  the  earlier  districts,  but  in 
colder,  later  parts  very  little  can 
be  done  except  to  get  ready  for 
September  planting. 

Artichoke  (Globe).— It  is  not  too 
late  to  plant  out  suckers  for  this 
3-ear,  and  seed  may  be  sown  to 
produce  plants  for  next  season. 

Jerusalem  and  Chinese  Arti- 
chokes.— If  not  done  these  should 
be  dug  and  used  or  stored  in 
shghtly  moist  sand.  The  sets  for 
next  crop  should  be  planted  this 
month,  like  potatoes,  in  rows  2ft. 
apart  and  i8in.  apart  in  the  rows. 

Asparagus. — Old  beds  must  not 
be  neglected  and  new  ones  may 
still  be  planted,  as  previously  des- 
cribed. In  brief,  double-dig  the 
land,  putting  in  plenty  of  manure, 
artificial  and  natural.  Plant  sets 
of  two-year-old  plants  ift.  apartUn 
rows  i8dn.  apart.  Dress  old  beds, 
if  it  has  not|  been  done  before,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  kainit,  a  good 
dressing  of  superphosphate,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
Fork  up  the  surface  lightly  and 
mulch  with  short  seaweed  if  pos- 
sible, or  failing  that,    short  stable 


THE  GREAT  NERVE  AND  BLOOD  REMEDY. 
CLEMENTS  TONIC  AGAIN  PROVES  ITS 
VALUE  IN  THE  REMARKABLE  CASE  OF 
MRS.  ANDERSON. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  th*  martyr- 
dom of  women  to  bear  burden*  from  which  the 
bravest  man  may  well  be  grateful  for  being  ex- 
cluded. 

Here  is  a  cage  where  pain  was  prominent,  and 
where  health  returned  rapidly  through  the  use  of 
Clements  Tonic.  Men,  as  well  as  women,  might 
read  this  letter.  Mrs.  Anderson  is  only  too  pleased 
to  give  it  for  public  use  :— 

'•  107  Heath-street,  Port  Melbourne,  20  1/11. 
"  CLEMENTS'  TONIC,  LTD. 

"  It  has  been  on  my  mind  for  sonic  time  to  write 
about  my  severe  illness  and  cure  by  Clements' 
Tom.:  The  memory  of  the  torturing  pains  In  my 
back  and  shoulders  still  remains.  My  digestion 
was  so  very  bad  that  I  fell  into  a  weak,  nerrou* 
stale.  The  doctor  then  became  a  regular  caller, 
and  his  medicine  and  nourishment  did  not  improve 
me.  In  fact,  my  case  seemed  hopeless.  Hearing 
so  much  of  Clements  Tonin,  I  tried  It,  and  all 
rny  nervous  and  stomach  ailments  soon  disap 
pearcd,  and  I  was  restored  to  robust  health 

"(Signed)  ELIZABETH  ANDERSON  " 

In  > H4  -  .,f  Nervous  Breakdown,  Palpitation  of  n  ' 
Heart,  An.mii  or  Poor  Blood,  Low  Spirii".  Poor 
Appi-f.it.>,  N<  r-.  onsness,  Urinary  Deletions,  Hilion> 
ii'".  Sick  I [•-..'lu'  be,  and  minor  siomaoh  admen' 
Clement*  Tonic  is  reliable,  because  it  rapidly  ro 
litvM.  ALL  STOKES  and  CHEMISTS  Mil  it  every 
where.    Send  lor  It. 


litter.  Seed  beds  for  plants  to  put 
out  two  years  hence  may  be  sown 
now. 

Beans. — It  is  late  now  for  broad 
beans  in  dry,  hot  districts,  but 
they  should  be  sown  in  late 
locaUties.  Wherever  experience  has 
shown  or  judgment  indicates  that 
it  is  safe  to  do  so,  successive  sow- 
ings of  dwarf  French  beans  should 
be  made  at  intervals  of  a  fort- 
night. This  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  kitchen  garden  crops,  and 
one  which  can  be  grown  almost 
anywhere.  In  the  warmer,  sandy 
places  if  sown  now  early  crops 
will  be  obtained  without  water, 
and  wherever  water  is  available, 
by  making  successive  sowings,  a 
supply  can  be  kept  up  until  April 
or  May.  Plant  in  drills  2ft.  apart 
and  4>in.  apart  in  the  rows.  For 
manure  give  a  cupful  of  super- 
phosphate for  every  row  16ft.  long, 
and  mix  it  well'  with  the  soil  be- 
fore planting. 

Beet.— Thin  out  and  hoe  pre- 
viously sown  beds,  and  if  desired 
make  fresh  sowings  of  red  and  sil- 
ver beet.  It  is  an  excellent  plan 
to  have  a  bed  of  white  beet,  for  it 
will  grow  all  through  the  summer 
with  water,  and  apart  from  its  use 
as  a  vegetable,  it  is  about  the  best 
green  stuff  to  give  fowls  in  the 
summer. 

Broccoli. — Set  out  plants  if  it 
has  not  been  already  done.  In 
favorable  localities  a  sowing  of 
seed  should  be  made. 

Cabbage. — It  is  too  late  for  sow- 
ing seed  on  the  plains.  But  beds 
should  be  put  in  in  late  cool  dis- 
tricts. In  suitable  cool  situations 
beds  of  well-grown  plants  may  yet 
be  put  out  on  the  plains.  Keep  the 
ground  well  hoed,  and  before  rain 
or  before  watering  sprinklings  of 
.  sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  beds.  The  Drumhead 
varieties  are  best  for  late  planting. 

Cape  Gooseberry. — Sow  seeds  in 
warm  beds  under  glass  the  same 
as  tomatoes. 

Capsicums. — Sow  in  the  same 
way  as  tomatoes. 

Carrots  and  parsnips. — In  later 
districts  sow  liberally  at  the  end 
of  the  month. 

Cauliflower. — Sow  seed  beds  in 
liills.  It  is  too  late  to  attempt  to 
■row  this  crop  on  the  plains. 

Celery. — Sow  seeds  in  the  hills 
.mil  earth  up,  and  water  plants 
is  reqruired  on  the  plains. 

Chicory.— Sow  in  the  hills.  Light, 
deep,  sandy  soil  is  necessary  for 
"unil  crops. 

Cucumber. — Those  planted  in  hot 
beds  last  month  must  he  carefully 
attended  to  and  kept  {growing. 
Make  successive  sowing  in  the  hot 


beds.  In  favorable*  localities  sow- 
ings may  be  attempted  in  the  open 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  especial- 
ly if  a  hole,  say,  2ft.  across  and 
a  foot  deep,  be  dug  and  nearly 
filled  with  stable  manure  a  week 
or  two  old,  which  has  been  well 
stirred.  Cover  with  4111.  of  light 
soil  and  plant  the  seeds.  i'ut  in 
pegs  6in.  high  all  round,  and  throw 
a  bag  over  until  the  seeds  com- 
mence to  come  up,  and  every  night 
after  until  the  weather  gets 
warmer.  It  is,  of  course,  still  bet- 
ter to  make  a  few  frames  of  floor- 
ing board  or  palings  the  size  of 
the  lied,  and  stretch  calico  over 
the  top.  These  are  put  on  at 
nights  in  cold  weather  and  taken 
off  in  warm  weather. 

E)gg  Plant. — Treat  the  same  as 
tomatoes. 

Endive. — Tie  up  those  ready  for 
blanching,  and  in  the  hills  make 
sowings  of  seed. 

Kohl-Rabi. — This  is  a  turnip- 
rooted  cabbage,  and  may  be  sown 
now  in  seed  beds  in  the  cooler  dis- 
tricts.   It  is  late  for  the  plains. 

Leek. — Plant  out  in  trenches  simi- 
lar to  celery. 

Lettuce,  Cress,  and  Mustard  and 
other  salad  plants  should  be  sown 
successively. 

Melons. — What  was  said  of  cu- 
cumbers will  equallv  apply  to  this 
crop.  It  is  important  that  care 
be  taken  that  the  plants  do  not 
receive  a  check. 

Onion. — Seed  beds  for  the  main 
crop  in  the  cooler  districts  may  be 
sown  at  once  if  not  already  done. 
Beds  may  still  be  planted  out  on 
the  plains. 

Rhubarb.— New  beds  should  be 
made  without  delay  and  seed  sown 
in  well-prepared  beds. 

Salsify,  or  Vegetable  Oyster.— 
Sow  in  drills  2ft.  apart  and  treat 
the  same  as  carrots. 

Sea  kale. — Seed  ma\   be  rsown  in 

early  localities.     Beds    should  be 

planted  at  once.  Covers  may  be 
put  out  over  plants. 

Spinach.  —  Sowings  may  be 
made  where  the  conditions  will 
allow  of  its  maturing.  Beds  ma} 
lie  sown  in  the  cooler  districts  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  riant  New 
Zealand  spinach  where  water  is 
available. 

Peas.— Spring  crops  may  lie 
sown  now  of  quick-growing  sorts. 
It  is,  however,  late  for  warm 
localities.  Make  good  sowings  in 
the  cooler  districts. 

Parsley.— This  is  best  sown  in 
edgings.     Seed  may  be  put  in  now. 

Potatoes.— Good  plantings  may 
be  in. mIi  ,it  once,  and  if  the  seed 
be  wi  ll  sprouted  aud  the  soil  good 
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i  the  crop  will  be  readv  in  Novem 
ber.  In  districts  subject  to  frost, 
a  month  hence  is  time  enough. 

Pumpkins— Treat    the   same  .is 
melons  and  cucumbers. 
Sweet  Potato.— Tubers    may  be 

i  planted  in  a  hot  bed  to  raise  Sets 
for  planting  out  later.  They  re- 
quire a  sandy  soil  and  warm  situ- 
ation. 

Turnips  — Make  sow  ings  in  cooler 
localities. 

,     Tomato.— The  early  plants  raised 

last  month  in  hot  beds  are  now 
j  ready  for  pricking  out  in  4"iu. 
!  pots,  which  should  be  kept  under 

glass.  For  early  fruit  rather 
'  starve  the  plants,  but  keep  them 
jj  warm.  Use  slisrhtlv  warm  water 
i  and  water  sparingly.  It  is  yet 
|  earlv  enough  for  most  people  to 
,  plant  in  hot  beds,  and  at  the  end 
]  of  the  month  plants  may  be  set 

out  in  warm  localities  if  well  pro- 
"   tected,  as  described  for  encumber 

plants. 


Frames. 

The  raisin?  of  early  summer 
plants,  whether  for  the  floyver  or 
vegetable  garden  and  the  striking 
of  cuttings  is  verv  much  simplified 
bv  the  possession  of  one  or  more 
of  these  han.lv  aids  to  successful 
eardening.  Thev  mav  be  more  or 
less  permanent  structures  of  some- 
what elaborate  design'  or  simple, 
inexpensive  makeshifts  which  can 
be  moved  about  and  be  useful 
throughout  the  vear.  but  especial- 
ly in  winter  >«d  earl  -  spring  when 
some  protection  must  be  provided 
if  the  gardener  is  ;'oin<r    to  raise 

,  earlv  stuff.  Just  at  present  thev 
will  be  indispensable  for  best  re- 
sults with  the  more  tender  annuals 
for  the  front  garden  as  well  as  for 
melons,  cucumbers,  etc.,  for  the 
veiretable  portion.  The  simplest 
form  of  frame  is  the  bottomless 
box,  the  front  of  which  should 
have  less  depth  than  the  back,  so 
that  the  top  will,  in  consequent  e, 
have  a  sloping  form.  The  top  is 
glazed,  in  a  small  frame  bein?  in 

'  -one  sash,  an  old  window  frame 
bein-r  admirablv  adapted  for  this 
purpose,  but  in  larpe  and  more  or- 
nate ones  there  may  be  several,  each 
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being  capable  of  being  moved  in- 
dependently of  the  other,  so  that 
any  one  sash  mav  be  opened  or 
all  opened  together.  The  frame 
thus  constructed  7a  placed  on  a 
heap  of  short  stable  manure,  iu 
the  preparation  of  which  much  of 
the  usefulness  of  the  frame  de- 
pends. The  manure  should  not  be 
too  fresh,  but  should  have  lain 
some  time  in  the  heap.  If  per- 
fectly fresh  manure  is  all  that  is 
procurable,  it  may  be  used  with 
perfect  safety  if  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  leaves  taken 
from  the  compost  heap.  It  will 
be  found  a  good  practice  and 
safe.  The  particles  of  manure 
should  be  well  separated,  so  that 
no  matted  clumps  be  found  in  it. 
Stake  out  on  the  ground  the  ex- 
act size  of  vour  Trame,  with  an 
allowance  of  six  inches  all  round. 
Within  the  spot  staked  off,  the 
manure  is  placed,  being  kept  in  its 
place  by  means  of  boards  or  pieces 
of  galvanized  iron.  The  best  way 
to  put  the  manure  in  is  to  shake 
it  in  lightly  and  evenly  with  a  fork, 
and  when  about  six  inches  deep 
beat  it  down  with  the  spade.  Then 
shake  in  another  six  inches  and 
treat  in  the  same  way,  and  con- 
tinue until  the  manure  is  four  feet 
deep.  Place  the  frame  on  top  of 
this  with  the  top  closed.  The 
heat  from  the  fermentation  of  the 
dung  will  soon  commence  to  rise, 
and  before  placing  on  top  the  cov- 
ering of  soil  be  absolutely  sure  it 
is  not  too  hot.  This  can  be  as- 
certained by  plunging  a  clean  stick 
into  the  centre,  and  if  on  with- 
drawing it  and  grasping  it,  it 
scalds  the  hand  the  bed  is  too  hot, 
but  if  you  can  hold  it  the  bed 
may  be  considered  fit  to  receive 
the  plants.  The  covering  of  light 
sandy  loam  in  which  the  plants 
are  to  be  raised,  or  the  pots  con- 
taining plants  bedded,  should  be 
not  less  than  six  or  eight  inches 
deep. 


How  to  Plant  Cuttings. 

Manv  mistakes  are  made  in 
planting  cuttings.  They  leave 
three-fourths  of  the  length  of  the 
cutting  above  ground,  and  very 
often  push  the  cutting  down  by 
main  force  into  the  soil.  The  most 
successful  way  is  to  make  cuttings 
from  fyin.  to  I2in.  long,  inserting 
them  by  means  of  a  "  dibber  "— 
usually  the  handle  of  an  old  spade 
or  shovel,  cut  a  foot  in  length 
and  sharpened — to  such  a  depth 
that  onlv  about  two  eyes  or  buds 
are  exposed  above  ground.  The 
injurv  done  by  forcibly  pushing  the 
cutting  down  into  the  soil  is  that 
the  bark  is  bruised  around  the  base 


of  the  cutting  where  the  root-form- 
ing  callus  emerges.  If  this  bruis- 
ing takes  place  decay  begins,  the 
callus  does  not  form,  and  the  cut- 
tings perish.  This  suggestion 
should  be  observed  in  making  cut- 
tings off  any  kind  of  plant.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that 
the  secret  of  getting  cuttings  to 
strike  is  to  firm  the  soil  round  the 
extreme  base  or  bottom  of  the 
cutting.  For  this  reason  to  make 
a  trench,  made  with  a  slightly 
sloping  side  and  of  the  required 
depth,  is  the  better  way.  The  cut- 
tings are  laid  along  this  side,  and 
the  soil  filled  in  and  pressed  with 
the  foot  firmly  against  the  base  of 
the  cutting.  The  top  soil  is  left 
loose. 


CURLEW  BRANDY. 


For  years  the  Only  Brandy  used 
in  the  Adelaide  Hospital. 
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Oolotiriivg  of  Lemons  and  Oranges  by 

tKe  Sweating  Process. 


By  W.  J.  Allen  in  N.S.W.  Agricul- 
tural Gazette. 

During  the  last  few  years  the 
growers  of  this  State  have  plant- 
ed a  good  many  thousand  Late 
Valencia  orange  trees,  a  variety 
which  ripens  late  and  hangs  par- 
ticularly well.  The  trees  which 
are  bearing  are  carrying  good 
crops  of  fruit,  which  finds  a  ready 
market  at  remunerative  prices. 
As  December  approaches,  it  has 
been  found  that  the  fruit  loses 
its  bright  orange  colour,  and  re- 
verts to  its  original  green.  This 
in  no  way  affects  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit,  but  the  public  will  not 
pay  the  same  price  for  a  green 
orange,  even  though  it  be  ripe,  as 
they  will  for  a  good,  bright 
orange-coloured  orange  ;  hence  the 
necessity  for  colouring  fruit  which 
may  have  been  allowed  to  hang 
until  it  has  lost  its  proper  colour 
and  reverted  to  green.  Lemons 
which  are  fairly  well  matured  and 
of  good  size,  may  also  be  coloured 
in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  as 
that  to  which  the  oranges  are 
subjected. 

While  in  California  a  few  years 
ago  I  visited  several  large  pack- 
ing-houses where  the  colouring  of 
fruit  was  being  carried  out,  and 
it  was  a  decided  success.  At  the 
California  Convention  of  Fruit- 
growers, held  in  Pomona  last  year, 
Mr.  L.  B.  Williams,  of  Whittier, 
California,  read  a  paper  on  the 
above  subject,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  could  do  better  than  give  his 
process  in  his  own  words  : — 

"  Our  first  sweat-room  consisted 
of  a  small  room,  single  wall, 
paper-lined,  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate one  car  of  fruit  at  a  time. 
This  room  was  in  the  main  build- 
ing ;  in  fact,  it  constituted  the 
largest  per  cent,  of  the  main  build- 
ing at  that  time.  The  fruit  wns 
washed  and  placed  in  our  picking- 


boxes,  and  trucked  into  this  room, 
stacked  ten  boxes  high,  papering 
the  top  box. 

"  When  the  room  was  filled,  or 
nearly  so,  it  was  heated  with 
kerosene  stoves.  The  first  stove 
was  the  kerosene  drip  stove  ;  next 
we  used  the  1  Perfection  B,'  also 
Perfection  No.  813b,  which  is  the 
same  stove  as  far  as  the  writer 
can  see.  The  temperature  of  the 
room  was  held  at  90  degrees  as 
near  as  possible,  this  being  the 
maximum.  The  temperature  was 
regulated  by  the  number  of  burners 
in  the  room.  It  was  necessary  to 
keep  the  fruit  moist  to  keep  it 
from  wilting.  This  was  done  from 
evaporation  by  placing  a  vessel  on 
the  stove  and  filling  it  with  water, 
the  amount  of  moisture  depending! 
upon  the  number  of  burners  re- 
quired for  the  temperature,  so  the 
moisture  at  this  time  automatic- 
ally adjusted  itself. 

"  If  we  wished  the  fruit  coloured 
quickly,  this  process  would  con- 
tinue day  and  night.  Our  pickings 
increased  until  it  was  necessary  to 
have  more  sweating  accommoda- 
tion. Not  being  satisfied  with  all 
conditions,  and  believing  that  im- 
provement was  soon  at  hand,  we 
decided  not  to  build  just  then,  so 
we  moved  out  into  our  regular 
storing  tents,  using  the  kerosene 
stoves  for  heat  in  the  same  way, 
onlv  more  of  them  were  required 
considering  temperature  onlv. 

"  Having  more  room  and  fruit, 
it  was  necessarv  to  have  more 
stoves.  The  old  Perfection  B  had 
had  its  day,  and  the  new  Perfec- 
tion taken  its  place,  consequently 
we  purchased  new  Perfection.  We 
soon  discovered  the  new  stove  did 
not  colour  the  fruit.  It  gave  off 
the  same  amount  of  heat,  also 
evaporated  the  same  amount  of 
water,  was  much  nicer  to  mani- 
pulate, but  decidedly  slower  to 
colour.     Very  often  we    were  re- 
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quired  to  make  a  change,  taking 
out  the  new  stoves   and  replacing 
thein    with   the  old    in    order    to  : 
complete  the  job.     The  old  stoves 
threw    off   a     large    column  of 
pungent  gas.    This  being  the  only 
difference  we  could  see,    led  us  to 
believe  that  there  was  some  vir- 
tue in  the  pungent  gas.      We  also  ; 
discovered  that  we  coidd  shorten 
the    time   of  colouring  in  tents  by 
making     them     two     thicknesses,  1 
placing  one    over   the  other,  thus 
more   closelv    confining   this  pun- 
gent gas. 

"  We  carried  on  a  few  small  ex- 
periments at  this  time  which 
served  to  strengthen  our  opinion 
that  this  pungent  gas  was  an  im- 
portant factor  in  colouring  oranges 
and  lemons. 

"  While  sweating  in  the  room  and 
tents,  the  1  stoves  were  on  the  same 
floor  with  the  fruit.  This  had 
several  objectionable  features, 
namely,  the  fruit  would  not  colour 
in  the  bottom  box  as  s0on  as  in 
the  top.  They  had  to  be  turned 
out,  and  removed  every  time  we 
trucked  fruit  in.  This  was  dan- 
gerous, as  the  stoves  were  liable 
to  be  struck  with  the  trucks, 
causing  leaks  of  fire. 

"  Feeling  the  need  of  better  ac- 
commodation, and  having  in  mind 
all  the  points  we  had  picked  up 
from  past  experience,  we  planned 
to  build  a  new  sweat-house,  one 
that  would  cover  all  the  good 
points  and  overcome  the  most 
objectionable  ones.  We  also  de- 
cided to  build  as  nearly  fireproof 
as  possible,  independent  of  the 
main  building,  and  thus  eliminate 
the  (Linger  of  fire,  especially  to  the 
main  building.     We  at    this  time 
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hail  the  good  fortune  of  having 
an  assistant  to  help  plan  and 
build  such  a  sweat-house,  this 
party  having  had  successful  experi- 
ence in  Bring  from  the  basement. 
This  basement  idea  would  over 
come  the  objectionable  feature  of 
having  the  stoves  on  the  same 
lloor. 

—  Description  of  the  Swcat- 

Ilouse.  — 
"  We  first  staked  out  a  piece  of 
ground,  4:  teet  by  -\t>  feet,  inside 
measurement,  being  sufficient  for 
six  rooms  14  by  20.  We  excavated 
for  each  room,  making  a  basement 
\:  feet  by  IS  feet  at  top,  allow- 
ing it  to  taper  at  about  45  de- 
grees, h  feet  in  depth,  which  gave 
us  5  Feet  by  8  feet  6  inches  at  the 
bottom  for  st,>ve  lloor.  The  taper- 
ing wall  prevented  it  from  crumb- 
ling, and  gave  sufficient  strength 
to  carry  foundation  and  partition 
walls.  We  excavated  an  aisle,  4 
feet  6  inches,  tapering  to  3  feet 
at  the  lxittom.  and  running  length- 
wavs  of  the  building.  There  are 
three  rooms  on  each  side  of 
the  aisle  with  doors  entering 
from  the  aisle,  which  enables  us 
'  to  go  into  the  several  rooms  in- 
dependent of  each  other. 

"  Water  is  piped  to  each  room. 
There  is  electric  wiring  in  conduit 
throughout  the  building.  Also, 
allow  me  tG  mention,  in  passing, 
that  two  fire  escapes  have  been 
wiselv  provided,  in  addition  to  the 
main  stairway,  making  a  total 
of  three  possible ,  wavs  for  a  man 
to  escape  in  case  of  fire. 

"  Now    we  come   to    the  upper 
rooms.     The    main  outside  walls 
are  of  concrete,  fi  inches  thick,  8 
feet  high,   with  a    small  window 
in  each  room.     The    ceilings  and 
partitions   are   of    i-inch  tongued 
and  grooved  redwood.      A  6-foot 
'    aisle  runs  lengthways  of  the  build- 
ing, with  doors  the  full  width  of 
4  the  aisle  at  each  end.      There  are 
j    three  rooms  T4  feet  by  20  feet  on 
•  each  side  of  the  aisle,    each  room 
!    independent    of    the     other.  The 
floor    is    made    of  2  in.  x   16  in. 
;    Oregon  pine,  laid  with  'C-inch  open- 
f    ings  between  each,  affording  ample 
C   room    for    the    heat  and    gas  to 
j    come  through.     The    gables  are 
I    ceiled   with    i-inch   rough  Oregon 
pine,  covered  on  the  outside  with 
sheet -iron.     There  are  three  doors 
in  each  gable,  which  allow  a  large 
per  cent,  of  natural  heat  to  escape 
Thev    are    so    arranged    that  by 

I pulling  a  small  cable  in  or  out  of 
sweat-house  thev  can  be  unlatched 
closed.  and  latched.  This  was 
provided  so  that  in  case  of  fire 
thev  can  be  auicklv  shut,  which 
l  would  protect  the  sweat-house 
from  anv  outside  fire  In  case  of 
the   fire"  starting   in   the  sweat- 


house,  this  would  coniiue  it  to 
same,  and  protect  the.  outside 
buildings.  The  root  is  of  galvan- 
ized sheet-iron,  with  vttnt  in  top. 
This  vent  Can  also  be  closed  by 
pulling  a  small  cable. 

"  There  is  a  5ft.  by  8ft.  galvan- 
ized sheet-iron  secured  to  the  upper 
and  under  the  main  floor  over  the 
burners  in  the  basement,  to  pre- 
vent Bames  or  the  heat  coming 
direct  on  the  fruit,  in  case  we  are 
not  using  vessels  on  the  stoves. 

"  Now  for  the  colouring  of  the 
fruit.  We  find  we  have  better  re- 
sults by  treating  oranges  and 
lemons  differently.  I  will  speak  of 
the  oranges  first.  The  green  and 
vellow  are  separated  at  the 
washer,  placed  in  packing-cases 
stacked  eight  high,  the  fruit  in 
the  top  case  being  covered  with 
paper.  The  fruit  is  then  trucked 
into  the  sweat-room,  trucking  the 
dark  green  in  first  and  placing  it 
farthest  from  the  door.  The  rooms 
being  14  by  20  afford  ample  r0otn 
for  one  car,  or  600  packing-cases 
to  each  room.  The  boxes  stacked 
eight  high  prevent  re-stacking  in 
the  sweat-room.  The  fruit  is 
trucked  five  rows  in  each  room, 
120  boxes  to  a  row,  and  5  inches 
space  between  each  row,  thus  al- 
lowing room  for  the  removal  of 
the  clamp  trucks.  The  fruit  is  set 
in  with  a  small  space  left  between 
each'  stack,  say  1  to  1%  inches, 
which  is  ample  room  for  the  heat 
and  gas  to  equally  distribute  it- 
self. Having  the  stoves  down  in 
the  basement  makes  it  possible  to 
truck  fruit  in  and  out  of  sweat- 
room  without  disturbing  same. 
Thev  are  low  enough  to  afford 
uniform  colouring  top  and  bottom, 
holding  the  temperature  of  the 
room  at  about  100  degrees  as 
nearly  as  possible  being  the  maxi- 
mum. Moisture  is  used  sparingly. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  secure 
a  hygrometer  that  will  give  us 
sufficient  accuracy  in  the  sweat- 
room  to  be  able  to  establish  a 
fixed  humidity,  so  we  are  com- 
pelled to  go  bv  observation.  We 
supply  our  moisture  from  evapora- 
tion, using  just  enough  to  keep  the 
fruit  from  wilting,  and  watching 
that  there  are  no  beads  of  water 
collecting*  on  the  fruit  or  ceiling, 
working  for  reddish  orange  colour. 
The  colour  is  improved  by  quick 
action,  firing  continually  until  well 
coloured. 

"  Now,  the  sweating  of  lemons. 
You  will  note  the  difference  in 
temperature,  humidity,  and  time 
allowed  to  colour.  Tf  the  sweat- 
room  has  stood  with  long  inter- 
vals between  usage,  we  go  into 
the  room,  thoroughly  wettinp-  the) 
walls,  ceiling,  and  floor  before  we 
allow  any  fruit  to  go  in.  First 
washing  the  fruit,   we   divide  the 


green  fruit  into  three  or  more 
shades— dark  green,  light  dark 
green,  dark  light  green,  and  light 
green.  We  think  it  is  impossible 
to  put  too  much  care  upon  this 
important  matter  at  the  washer, 
Consequently  we  see  that  there  is 
a  competent  hand  at  this  place. 
If  this  classifying  is  well  done, 
the  fruit  can  be  handled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  receive  the  best  results 
from  the  room. 

"  I  might  say  here  that  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  or  when  we  are 
getting  a  per  cent,  of  the  new 
crop,  and  a  small  per  cent,  of  the 
heavy  dark  green  is  rough  and 
coarse,  if  it  is  stored  elsewhere 
for  about  ten  days  before  going 
into  the  sweat,  it  will  improve 
both  in  colour  and  quality. 

"  Tlie  lemons  are  trucked  into 
sweat-r0om  from  washer,  trucking 
in  the  dark  shades  first,  lighter 
shades  next,  and  working  the 
lighter  shades  to  the  door,  as  the 
light  gree/n  colours  should  come 
out  first,  thus  allowing  the  fruit 
to  be  uniformly  coloured.  We 
find  a  difference  of  twelve  to 
twenty-four  hours  in  the  time  re- 
quired to  colour  the  different 
shades.    In  firing  from  the  base- 
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ment  we  endeavour  to  produce  all 
the  gas  we  can,  paying  close  at- 
tention to  the  temperature,  and 
holding  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
90  degrees,  this  being  the  maxi- 
mum. Lemons  require  much  more 
moisture  than  oranges,  and  should 
have  a  sufficient  amount  not  only 
to  prevent  wilting,  but  to  prevent 
the  heat  from  baking  the  colour 
to  a  ripish  or  dark  yellow.  In 
lemons  we  work  at  all  times  for  a 
whitish  yellow.  The  humidity  can 
vary  to  quite  an  extent  before 
there  is  too  much,  but  I  am  un- 
able to  say  just  what  per  cent. 
But  to  speak  again  from  observa- 
tion, there  must  be  beads  collect- 
ing on  the  ceiling  and  fruit.  This 
moisture  is  supplied  by  evapora- 
tion. Occasionally  we  have  a 
room  of  fruit  that  drinks  up  all 
the  moisture  we  can  supply  by 
previous  sprinkling  and  evapora- 
tion. When  this  condition  pre- 
sents itself,  we  attach  the  hose  to 
hydrants  in  the  basement  and  wet 
the  fruit  down,  soaking  everything 
in  the  room.  We  also  go  down 
and  sprinkle  the  walls  heavilv. 

"  A  much  better  colour  is  secured 
if  more  time  is  given  to  the 
sweating,  say  firing  at  intervals  in- 
stead of  firing  continually. 

"  We  have  carried  on  various  ex- 
periments, working  with  hopes  that 
we  could  discover  a  way  by  which 
lemons  could  be  quickly  coloured 
and  retain  their  buttons.  Results 
of  our  work  so  far  have  proved 
that  this  combination  cannot  be 
accomplished,  but  can  be  done  se- 
paratelv.  The  buttons  will  not 
drop  off  if  much  more  than  the  or- 
dinary time  is  given  to  colour.  Our 
experiments  served  to  strengthen 
our  conclusion  that  the  pungent 
gas  was  the  prime  factor  in  colour- 
ing the  fruit,  also  was  the  whole 
factor  in  throwing  the  buttons, 
while,  as  I  have  said,  if  a  small 
quantity  of  gas  is  put  to  the  fruit 
it  will  "colour  it  in  time  and  not 
throw  all  the  buttons,  but  a  large 
volume  of  gas  will  hasten  the 
colour  but  throw  the  buttons,  very 
often  before  the  fruit  commences 
to  colour. 

"  It  will  be  the  pleasure  of  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  to  hand 
out  a  circular  giving  the  particu- 
lars  of  all  experiments  and  results 
earned  on  during  two  seasons 
while  here.  This  will  be  done  in 
time.  T  wish  to  say  that  we  car- 
ried on  sufficient  experiments  to 
place  us  in  a  position  where  we 
could  see  that  we  were  in  a  larrc 
field— room  for  difference  of  opinion 
under  the  same  conditions.  The 
cause  underlying  this  great  differ 
ence  is  not  full v  understood  at 
present,  but  the  results  of  the  ex 
pcriments  so  far  invite  a  more  in- 


teresting study  of  the  sweat- 
room. 

"  In  closing,  I  will  say  that  I 
believe  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  we  will  be  able  to  generate 
our  gases  for  a  large  amount  of 
fruit  from  a  small  amount  of  fuel, 
thus  reducing  the  cost  of  labour, 
cost  of  fuel,  and  last  but  not  least, 
reduce  the  great  danger  of  loss  by 
fire." 

The  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
our  citrus  growers  will  have  to 
adopt  this  very  simple  method, 
and  by  a  system  of  co-operation, 
one  or  two  rooms  could  be  fitted 
up  in  the  main  fruitgrowing  cen- 
tres, where  one  man  could  take 
charge  of  the  work  during  the 
season  or  seasons  when  it  might 
be  found  necessary  to  colour  either 
green  matured  oranges  or  lemons. 
I  am  hoping  to  be  able  to  carry 
on  an  experiment  at  Pera  Bore 
during  the  coming  fruit  season,  as 
a  good  many  of  our  Late  Val- 
encias  which  are  budded  on  lemon 
stock  turn  a  green  colour  before 
we  are  ready  to  harvest  them. 
The  Late  Valencias  growing  on  the 
orange  stock  do  not  turn  nearly 
so  green  nor  as  early  as  do 
oranges  on  trees  worked  on  lemon 
stock. 


About  Soils. 

Soil  is  the  soft  and  loose  upper 
laver  of  the  earth's  crust  upon 
which  plants  depend  for  their  nour- 
ishment. Soils  are  formed  in  one 
of  two  wavs,  either  from  the 
weathering  and  breaking  down  of 
rocks  or  from  the  decay  of  plants 
or  animals,  and  most  of  them  are 
produced  bv  both,  although  the 
former  has  been  the  source  of  bv 
far  the  greater  bulk  except  peat. 
"  Where  do  we  find  the  best  ?  " 
Look  at  a  geological  map,  and  you 
will  note  that  the  best  lands  lie 
along  the  edges  of  the  great  geo- 
logical formation  where  geological 
airencics  have  caused  a  mixture  of 
the  various  constituents  ;  therefore 
we  find  that  soils  are  improved  by 
mixing  with  others. 

Peat,  for  example,  can  be  im- 
proved bv  being  mixed  with  clay, 
or  sand,  clav  with  lime  and  sand, 
and  sand  with  peat,  clav.  and  lime. 
ITnmus,  or  vegetable  earths,  are 
formed  in  great  part  of  the  re- 
mains of  plants,  and  to  a  slight 
extent  of  animals.  These  belong 
to  the  more  fertile  soils.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  they  ab- 
sorb about  half  their  own  weight 
of  water  from  air  saturated  with 
vapour,  hence  the  value  of  these 
soils  to  gardeners.  Peat  soils  are 
Formed  from  the  decay  of  acquatic 
and    marsh   plants,  and   are  gene- 


rally   met   with  in  bogs.  These 
soils   provide   a.  most  useful   ma-  1 
terial  in  gardening  operations,  be- 
ing  used   for  the  growing  of  Aza-  I 
leas,   Rhododendrons,  Heaths,  etc.  1 
Peat  bogs  can  be  rendered  fertile 
by  draining  and  mixing  clay,  lime, 
and  sand  with  the  peat. 

Sandy  soils  are  composed  of 
about  80  per  cent,  of  pure  quartz, 
such  as  may  be  met  with  among 
the  sand  hills  along  the  coast,  and 
contains  little  nourishment  for 
plants,  which  are  liable  to  suffer 
from  drought  when  planted  in  it. 
This  can  be  improved  by  mixing 
with  it  clay,  lime,  and  peat. 

Clay  soils  are  formed  from  the 
breaking  down  of  felspars  of 
granite  and  in  rocks  of  similar 
composition,  and  these  contain  an 
abundance  of  mineral  food  for 
plants,  but  owing  to  their  stiff 
texture  it  is  rendered  unavailable. 
Such  soils  are  considered  by  gar- 
deners as  cold,  late  soils,  but  thev 
can  be  improved  by  draining  and 
mixing  with  sand  and  lime. 

Calcareous  soils  contain  about 
20  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime 
in  the  form  of  chalk,  or  mixed 
with  clay  to  form  marls.  They 
vary     greatly  in  productiveness. 

Loamy  soils  are  chiefly  composed 
of  peat,  clay,  sand,  •  and  cal- 
careous soils,  clay  being  under  50 
per  cent,  and  lime  of  chalk  under 
5  per  cent.,  the  gardener  being 
well  acquainted  with  their  value. 


Vanilla  Aromatica. 

Being  the  only  fruiting  Orchid  of 
any  economic  value  in  cultivation, 
this  plant  is  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  tropical  fruit,  writes  "  The 
Garden."  Grown  on  the  back  wall 
of  a  lean-to  house  facing  south-east, 
with  its  main  shoots  trained  close  to 
the  glass,  it  bears  bunches  of  fine 
fruits,  each  bunch  6  inches  to  9  inches 
in  length  and  twelve  to  twenty  fruits 
to  a  bunch.  Tt  requires  very  little 
soil  to  grow  in,  as  it  obtains  nourish- 
ment by  means  of  its  long  aerial 
loots.  [ike  many  other  Orchids,  it 
needs  drying  off  in  the  winter  months 
until  it  throws  spikes  for  bloom  ; 
then  it  should  be  damped  over  twice 
daily  until  the  flowers  open.  Great 
oare  mus1  be  ( aken  to  w atch  for  the 

bloi  mm   .    1  a   I  hey  last,  but    I  WO  or    t  hree 

hours  and  they  must  be  artificially 
fertilised  during  that  period.  After 
all  the  llowers  are  set,  syringing 
should  lake  place  again.  When  the 
pods  an'  black  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  thev 
should  be  gathered  and  carefully 
folded  (singly)  in  tissue  paper  in 
packets  of  twelve,  tied  up  with 
cotton  ,  then  the  pods  will  turn  quite 
black,  when  they  are  (it  for  use. 
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Orchard  Reminders. 

Finish  planting  and  pruning  de- 
ciduous tret's. 

Graft  apple  stocks  and  prepare 
to  graft  other  trees  as  the  sap 
rises. 

I'se  scions  only  from  proved 
trees,  health]  growers,  and  pro- 
lific hearers. 

A  tight  ploughing  in  the  orchard 
or  a  forking  a  round  the  trees  in 
the  fruit  garden  will  keep  down 
weeds,  hold  the  water  supplies, 
and  air  the  soil. 

Finish  pruning  the  vines.  Cut 
out  all  wood  showing  that  it  has 
been  afleeted  with  oidium.  If  the 
trouble  has  been  serious,  swab  the 
vines  after  pruning  with  iron  sul- 
phate and  sulphuric  acid. 

Spraying  with  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture just  l>efore  the  blossom  buds 
open  is  the  standard  remedy  for 
all  fundus  diseases  of  stone  fruits, 
such  as  leaf  curl,  shothole,  rust, 
or  blight. 

Bordeaux  in  itself  is  not  very  ad- 
hesive so  that  if  rain  follows  the 
spraying  it  will  be  necessary  to 
repeat  the  application. 

Aphis  will  be  likelv  to  give 
trouble  unless  the  winter  treat- 
ment of  red  oil  spray  was  used. 
Kerosene  emulsion  or  resin  wash 
used  freely  as  a  spray  two  or 
three  times  at  intervals  of  a  few- 
days,  will  greatly  reduce  the  pest. 

The  remedy  for  scale  trouble  in 
citrus  trees  is  either  fumigation  or 
the  tobacco,  kerosene  or  resin 
sprays. 

If  any  grafting  is  to  be  done  it 
should  be  remembered  that  for 
stocks  up  to  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  finger  the  whip  or  tongue 
graft  is  best.  For  others  up  to 
I  in.  in  diameter  the  cleft  graft  will 
be  found  successful.  Old  limbs  or 
trunks  several  inches  in  diameter 
are  least  injured  if  the  crown  or 
bark  graft  is  used.  If  several 
scions  are  inserted  around  the  edge 
of  a  large  stump,  the  partial  de- 
cay frequently  noticed  can  be 
largelv  averted.  The  great  essen- 
tial to  success  consists  in  adjust- 
ing the  cambium  layers — not  bark 
—so  that  they  are  in  direct  con- 
tact in  both  scion  and  stock.  If 
a  proper  affinity  exists  between  the 
stock  and  scion  the  sap  will  flow 
uninterruptedly  from  stock  to 
scion,  ami  the  fusion  of  cells  will 
be  accomplished.  When  the  scions 
are  fixed  the  whole  of  the  cut  sec- 
tions should  be  carefully  covered 
with  wax  or  clay  to  exclude  drv 
air,  etc. 

The  best  time  to  plant  oranges 
lemons,  etc.,  will  i  depend  a  good 
deal    on    the  soil    and  situation 


In  a  drv  warm  sod  thev  can  be 
planted  earlier  than  in  one  which 
is  cold  and  late. 

In  selecting  trees  from  the  nur- 
sery, procure  small,  healthy,  deep 
green  looking  specimens.  The  time 
to  transplant  is  perhaps  best  indi- 
cated by  the  buds  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  beginning  to  push  out. 
If  reasonable  care  is  exercised  in 
lifting  them,  no  check  occurs,  but 
if  allowed  to  make  young  shoots 
several  inches  long,  the  shifting 
will  almost  invariably  result  in  the 
young  grow  th  dying  off.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  put  large  quantities 
of  manure,  etc.,  in  the  holes  be- 
neath citrus  trees.  If  the  soil  has 
been  impoverished,  a  barrow  load 
of  well-rotted  stable  manure  may 
be  mixed  into  the  soil  where  each 
tree  is  to  be  set,  at  the  time  of 
planting,  but  it  should  not  be  ap- 
plied unless  thoroughly  decom- 
posed. The  trees  succeed  best 
when  planted  fairly  well  out  of  the 
soil.  Try  to  gauge  the  setting  so 
that  when  the  soil  has  settled  into 
its  ordinary  position  the  crown  of 
the  roots — where  they  join  the 
stem — is  just  visible,  though  not 
wholly  uncovered. 

Where  green  manure  crops  have 
been  grown  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  ploughed  under  suf- 
ficiently early  for  their  decomposi- 
tion and  use  by  the  trees  and  also 
to  prevent  the  drying  out  of  '  the 
soil  which  takes  place  if  the  crop 
is  left  too  late. 

Where  manuring  with  artificial 
fertilizers  is  to  be  done  this 
should  be  done  this  month.  Two 
applications  are  better  than  one, 
especially  with  the  more  quickly 
available  ones,  such  as  nitrate  of 
soda. 

A  good  general  manure  for 
medium  sized  trees,  normally  car- 
rying fair  crops  would  be  3  lbs. 
superphosphate,  t%  lbs.  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  t  lb.  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  If  the  trees  are  already 
verv  vigorous  omit  the  last. 
—  How   to   Make  Resin  Wash.  — 

Resin,  lolbs.  ;  washing  soda, 
roths.  :  fish  oil,  i^pts.  (if  procur- 
able ;  if  not  use  soft  soap,  jibs.). 
Place  the  soda  in  a  boiler  with 
sufficient  water  to  allow  it  to  boil 
freely  :  when  dissolved  slowly  add 
the  oil  or  soft  soap,  and  very 
gradually  put  in  the  finelv  pow- 
dered resin,  and  then  boil  together 
rapidlv  for  one  hour,  adding  a  lit- 
tle boiling  water  occasionally,  so 
that  it  does  not  boil  over,  then 
add  sogalls.  of  water.  This  is  ef- 
fective against  many  kinds  of 
scale  insects. 

—  Tobacco  and  Soap  Wash.  — 

Take  from  40ZS.  t0  Rozs.  tobacco, 
according  to  the   strength    of  the 


sample  available  (the  powdered 
form  is  best),  and  pour  over  it 
%gall.  of  hot  water.  In  another 
quart  of  boiling  water  dissolve 
2o/.s.  of  soap  (hard  or  soft  will 
answer).  Allow  the  tobacco  to 
Steep  over  night,  and  then,  after 
straining  out  the  sediment,  mix 
the  tobacco  liquor  with  the  soap 
solution.  This  is  more  effective  if 
applied  in  a  fairly  hot  condition. 


Bordeaux  Mixture. 

Copper  sulphate  (bluestone),  5 
lbs.  ;  quicklime  (to  be  freshly 
slaked),  5  tbs.  ;  water,  40  gallons. 

Pulverise  the  bluestone  and  dis- 
solve it  in  a  wooden  vessel  con- 
taining half  the  quantity  of  water 
or  50  gallons.  This  can  be  simply 
done  by  tying  the  bluestone  in  a 
coarse  sack,  and  suspending  it  just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water 
by  means  of  a  stick  laid  across 
the  top  of  the  wooden  vessel. 

Slake  the  lime  in  a  small  quan- 
tity '  of  water  so  as  to  get  it  as 
fine  as  possible,  then  add  the  re- 
maining 50  gallons  of  water. 

Wben  cool,  pour  the  milk  of  lime 
and  copper  solution  slowly,  toge- 
ther into  a  barrel  holding  100  gal- 
lons. The  milk  of  lime  should 
also  be  thoroughly  agitated  before 
and  while  pouring  it  out  ;  and  the 
mixture  in  the  barrel  should  also 
be  thoroughly  stirred  for  several 
minutes. 

To  determine  whether  the  mix- 
ture is  safe  to  use  on  tender  foli- 
age, insert  the  blade  of  a  pen- 
knife into  it  for  at  least  a  min- 
ute, and  if  copper  is  deposited  on 
the  steel  more  lime  must  be  added 
until  there  is  no  deposit  of  copper. 

Use  the  Bordeaux  Mixture  im- 
mediately after  it  is  made. 

Air-slaked  lime  should  never  be 
used  in  preparing  Bordeaux  Mix- 
ture, as  the '  leaves  are  likely  to 
be  burnt. 

By  adding  soft  soap  or  treacle 
to  the '  mixture  equal  to  quantity 
of  the  bluestone  used  its  adhesive 
property  is  increased. 
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Dried  Persimmons. 

Whether  the  persimmon  will  ever 
become  a  popular  fruit  in  South  Aus- 
tralia is  probably  open  to  consider- 
able doubt.  We  must  confess  that  a 
fairly  lengthy  apprenticeship  in  the  art 
of  growing  and  eating  them  has  not 
been  without  its  disappointments  on 
both  counts.  In  and  around  Sydney 
the  persimmon  grows  extremely  well 
so  that  the  fruit  is  plentiful  and 
cheap. 

So  much  is  this  the  case  that  there 
is  sometimes  a  difficulty  in  disposing 
of  the  crop.  This  has  led  to  experi- 
mental work  in  drying,  which  has 
proved  so  successful  that  the  hope  is 
expressed  that  it  may  become  a 
popular  dessert  fruit,  for  those  who 
have  tasted  them  vote  the  dried  per- 
simmon the  primest  of  preserved  fruits. 
In  appearance  the  finished  product 
resembles  a  fig  and  in  flavour  suggests 
the  date.  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Agricultural  Gazette 
Messrs.  Ray,  of  Epping,  who  following 
the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Vollmer,  of  the 
Epping  Nurseries,  first  proved  the  pos- 
sibility of  drying  this  fruit,  report  the 
process  as  follows  : — 

"  The  fruit  was  taken  from  the  trees 
while  still  quite  firm,  with  portion  of 
strig  attached.  It  was  then  peeled, 
leaving  the  strig  and  a  small  sur- 
rounding piece  of  peel  intact.    It  was 


suspended  by  string  attached  to  the 
strigs,  and  placed  in  the  sun  until  dried 
so  that  no  moisture  would  exude  iipou 
pressure  between  the  fingers.  The 
fruit  was  then  placid  upon  trays  and 
dusted  very  lightly  with  castor  sugar 
and  placed  in  the  sun.  The  next  day 
it  was  turned  and  dusted  with  sugar 
on  the  other  side.  The  drying  process 
was  then  continued  for  a  time,  but 
not  until  it  became  hard  and  leathery. 
It  was  then  packed  in  shallow  boxes, 
and  has  kept  splendidly.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  each  fruit  hang  quite 
free  whilst  drying,  for  if  placed  upon 
trays  in  the  first  instance  that  part 
which  comes  into  contact  with  the 
tray  remains  moist." 

In  conclusion  the  report  states  : 
"  Judging  by  the  sample  submitted, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Allen,  Fruit  Expert,  con- 
siders that  the  persimmon  when  dried 
in  this  way  is  very  much  better  than 
either  figs  or  dates,  and  should  com- 
mand a  high  [trice  in  the  market." 

 » 

Oranges. 

Orange  growers  will  be  busy  with 
their  harvest,  a  harvest  which  from  a 
monetary  point  of  view  is  sometimes 
lessened  by  lack  of  reasonable  care 
in  gathering  the  fruit.  The  best  way 
no  doubt  to  pick  all  citrus  fruit  win 
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are  to  Ix;  kept  for  any  length  of 
time  is  to  cut  rather  than,'  pull  it 
off  the  tree,  but  even  those  who 
have  "  no  time "  for  the  slow  and 
sure  method  might  with  advantage 
exercise  more  care  in  the  picking 
process  and  the  handling  of  the  fruit. 
Oranges  do  not  show  the  results  of 
rough  handling  as  quickly  as  more 
tender  fruits  but  considerable  damage 
is  often  done  which  discounts  the 
value  of  the  fruit  to  the  eater 
and  considering  the  price  that  the 
poor  consumer  has  to  pay  for  a  decent 
orange  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the 
grower  should  do  what  is  possible  to 
let  him  have  it  in  good  condition.  A 
bruise  on  the  fruit  will  not  show  at 
once  but  it  will  quickly  soften  and 
decay.  One  or  two  spoiled  fruit  in  a 
case  would  not  greatly  matter  but  un- 
fortunately one  rotting  fruit  will 
speedily  infect  its  neighbours.  It  is 
certainly  good  policy  to  pick  and  pack 
carefully. 
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Cold  v.  Warm  Water  for 
Plants. 

(  From  Bulletin  92,  U.S.A.  Dept 
of  Agriculture). 

It  is  the  generally  accepted 
opinion  of  llonsis  and  gardeners 
that  watering  plants  with  ver\ 
cold  water  is  detrimental  to 
growth,  l>ut  no  one  has  under 
taken  to  state  definitely  how  cold 
the  water  may  he  without  pro 
ducing  this  result.  It  is  the  com 
mon  opinoon.  however,  that  water 
applied  to  greenhouse  plants  should 
not  he  much  colder  than  the  air 
immediately  about'  them.  In  order 
to  ascertain  the  facts  iti  the  case 
more  definitely  the  W  isconsin  Sta- 
tion instituted  a  series  of  tests. 
The  plants  were  grown  under 
glass,  except  as  otherwise  noted. 

Twelve  cuttings  of  Coleus,  as 
nearlv  alike  in  size  and  vigor  as 
could  he  obtained,  were  divided 
into  four  lots  and  planted  in  sand. 
Thev  were  watered  with  water  at 
35,  50,  63,  and  86  degrees  F.  In 
twelve  days  all  were  rooted  equally 
well.  They  were  potted  off  and  the 
watering  continued.  There  was  n0 
noticeable  difference  in  grow  th  and 
vigor  hetween  the  various  lots  un- 
til sixty  days  after  the  cuttings 
were  taken,  when  the  60  degrees 
lot  was  slightly  the  highest.  This 
advantage  was  only  temporary, 
however,  for  in  a  few  days  the  50 
degrees  and  65  degree  lots  slightly 
exceeded  it  in  height.  Ninety  davs 
after  the  cuttings  were  taken  the 
35  degree  lot  was  plainly  checked, 
hilt  the  other  three  were  practic- 
allv  equal.  This  test  was  repeat- 
ed with  water  at  32,  40,  70,  and 
loo  degrees.  In  this  case  it  was 
'  difficult  to  discover  any  influence 
due    to    the    temperature    of  the 

[water  used. 
Transplanted  tomato  plants  were 
;  divided  into  four  lots  and  watered 
with  water  at   35,   v>,  65,  and  &f> 
degrees.    The  6s  degrees  lot  made 
j  the    hest   growth    throughout  the 
I  test,   which  lasted  for  thirty  days. 
■  The  35  degrees  lot  made  the  slow- 
est growth,  but  was  in    no  other 
respect  inferior  to  the  others.  This 
1  test  was  repeated    with  water  at 
32,  60,  and  90  degrees.  After  sixty 
;  days     the    \2    degrees     lot  was 
:  slightly  the  best.  The  plants  were 
;  the    tallest,    ripened    earliest,  and 
the  plants  and  fruit    weighed  the 
t  most.      This    trial    was  repeated 
\  with  plants  from  seed  saved  from 
>  the  fruits  of  the  first  crop.  Plants 
from    the    \2    degrees     lot  were 
'  watered  with  water  at  32  degrees, 
,  those  from  the  60  degrees  lot  were 
watered  with  water  at  70  degrees. 


and  those  from  the  90  degrees  with 
water  at    loo  degrees. 

"  In  this  case  the  [OO  degrees 
h.i  yielded  the  largest  amount  of 
fruit  and  the  33  degrees  lot  was 
next  in  order,  while  the  tj^  degrees 
lot  yielded  the  least  ;  but  the  dif- 
ference is  so  slight  that  the  re- 
sults may  be  consi  lered  dupli- 
cates." 

Seed  was  again  saved  from  this 
crop,  planted,  and  different  lots 
watered  with  water  at  32,  40,  70, 
and  lOO  degrees.  Two  months 
from  the  date  of  sowing  there  w  as 
no  difference  hetween  the  lots  that 
could  l>e  ascribed  to  the  different 
temperatures  of  the  waters  used. 
"  In  this  case  the  .12  degrees  lot 
vielded  more  than  the  70  degrees 
lot,  hut  less  than  the  100  degrees 
lot." 

A  thousand  seeds  of  forcing 
radish  were  sow  11  in  each  of  three 
plots  and  were  watered  with  water 
at  32,  45,  and  70  degrees  respec- 
tively. The  32  degrees  lot  was 
considerably  slower  in  germinating 
than  the  others.  In  the  test  the 
yield  of  radishes  was  smallest  in 
average  weight  in  the  32  degrees 
and  largest  in  the  70  degrees  lot, 
the  difference  being,  however,  only 
10  to  13  per  cent.  In  a  second 
test,  however,  there  was  a  notice- 
able difference.  Water  at  32  de- 
grees gave  decidedly  the  hest  re- 
sults, while  100  degrees  gave  the 
poorest. 

Beans  watered  with  water  at 
12,  40,  70,  and  100  degrees  were 
equally  vigorous.  Water  at  32 
and  40  degrees  gave  the  hest  re- 
sults. Lettuce  watered  with  water 
at  32  degrees  vielded  slightly  more 
than  other  lots. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  two 
trials  were  made  under  outdoor 
conditions.  Eighteen  half-barrel 
tubs  were  sunk  in  the  ground  un- 
til the  tops  were  level  with  the 
surface  and  filled  with  soil.  All 
were  suitably  drained.  Nine  were 
watered  with  ice  water  ;  the  other 
nine  with  hydrant  water,  which 
averaged  about  75  degrees  in  tem- 
perature. The  warm  water  pro- 
duced better  results  than  the  cold 
and  the  difference  was  much  more 
pronounced  in  the  summer.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season  both  lots 
were  equally  healthy  and  vigorous; 
but  later,  when  the  weather  had 
become  cooler  and  the  period  of 
most  vigorous  growth  had  passed, 
the  plants  watered  with  ice  water 
appeared  unhealthy. 

Radishes  and  beans  were  planted 
in  three  plots  in  the  open  ground  ; 
one  plot  was  watered  with  ice 
water,  one  with  hvdrant  water, 
and  one  not  watered  at  all.  Those 
watered  with  ice  water  yielded  the 


most  and  those  not  watered  at  all 
the  least,  although  the  rainfall 
during  the  season  was  regarded 
as  nearly  or  quite  sufficient  lor 
the  development  of  crops  well  cared 
for.  The  beans  showed  no  differ- 
ence in  yield  that  could  be  attri- 
buted to  the  temperature  of  the 
water.  The  yield  from  the  unirri- 
gatcd  plot  was  in  this  case  also 
smaller  than  either  of  the  others. 

In'  a  number  of  these  tests  a  re- 
cord was  made  of.  the  temperature 
of  the  soil  before  watering  and  at 
intervals  for  several  hours  after- 
wards. The  application  of  ice 
water  of  course  immediately  low- 
ered the  temperature  of  the  soil 
several  degrees.  It  was  found  that 
with  plants  in  pots  the  original 
temperature  generally  was  not  re- 
gained for  several  hours.  The 
application  of  water  of  40  degrees 
or  above,  etc.,  was  found  to  have 
no  effect  of  importance,  the  ori- 
ginal temperature  being  soon  re- 
gained alter  a  rise  or  fall. 

From  the  results  of  these  and 
numerous  other  trials  not  here 
noted  the  conclusion  appears  fully 
warrantable  that  the  growth  of 
ordinary  field  and  garden  crops  is 
not  affected  by  the  temperature  of 
any  water  ordinarily  available  for 
irrigation  purposes. 

The  temperature  of  the  soil 
ahout  the  roots  of  the  plants  so 
quickly  regains  its  original  tem- 
perature that  no  check  to  growth 
is  likely  to  result. 

It  is  concluded  from  the  result 
of  the  out-door  work  that  no  harm 
can  result  from  using  for  irriga- 
tion purposes  water  from  the  cold- 
est springs  or  wells.  Water  from 
these  sources  will  not  be  less  than 
40  degrees  in  any  case  when  taken 
from  the  well  or  spring,  and  by 
the  means  ordinarily  employed  in 
irrigation  would  be  raised  many 
degrees  above  this  point  before 
reaching  the  roots  of  the  plants. 

It  is  concluded  from  the  results 
of  the  greenhouse  work  that  for 
vegetable  and  flowering  plants 
commonly  grown  under  glass,  well 
or  spring  water  may  be  freely 
used  at  any  time  of  the  year 
without  warming. 
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In  discussing  Citrus  Fruit  Culture, 
Mr.  Prescott,  Principal  of  the  School 
of  Horticulture,  Burnley,  writing  in 
the  Victorian  Journal  of  Agricultural, 
lays  stress  on  the  importance  of 
suitability  of  the  soil  to  be  planted. 
He   says  : — 

"  The  choice  of  a  suitable  soil  for 
oranges  and  lemons  should  be  the 
first  care  of  all  intending,  citrus 
growers.  So  much  depends  upon  the 
right  soil  ;  and  while  these  fruits  will 
generally  grow  for  a  time  at  least 
wherever  planted,  yet  they  do  not 
possess  the  power  of  adaptability  in 
regard  to  soils,  that  other  classes  of 
fruit  trees  have.  Two  points  for 
citrus  soil  must  be  insisted  upon  ; 
first,  1  perfect  drainage,  and  second 
friability  of  texture. 

Whether  the  drainage  be  natural  or 
artificial,  and  natural  drainage  is 
always  to  be  preferred,  this  is  the 
first  consideration  in  selecting  the  site 
for  a  citrus  grove.  There  must  be 
no  possibility  of  any  stagnant  or 
sour  soil  conditions  at  any  time 
during  the  life  of  the  tree.  Such 
conditions  will  inevitably  result  in  the 
setting  in  of  one  or  more  fungus 
diseases  on  the  ,  roots.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  preferable  that  the 
presence  of  a  clay  subsoil  should  be 
guarded  against,  unless  the  overlying 
soil  is  of  such  a  depth  that  the  roots 
do  not  penetrate  into  the  clay  to  any 
extent.  The  subsoil  should  be  physi- 
cally of  a  naturally  porous  condition, 
and  only  such  a  subsoil  will  produce 
the  best  results,  both  of  tree  and 
fruit.  If  the  trees  are  planted  where 
clay  subsoils  exist,  then  these  must 
be  artificially  drained,  either  by  very 
deep  subsoiling  or  by  agricultural 
drains,  or  preferably  by  both. 

The  second  condition,  a  friable  soil, 
is  also  an  essential  one.  A  soil  where 
the  mechanical  conditions  are  suitable, 
and  in  which  the  texture  is  loose  and 
friable,  approaching  to  a  sandy 
nature,  is  the  suitable  soil  for  citrus 
trees.  The  soil  may  be  granitic 
alluvial,  a  sandy  loam,  or ,  it  may 
even  bo  pure  sand  ;  any  light;  loamy 
or  sandy  soil  will  carry  the  best 
oranges  and  lemons.  Stiff  clay  soils, 
heavy  basaltic  soils,  solid  loamy  soils, 
and  shallow  soils  are  all  to  be 
avoided.  It  is  more  important  to 
have  a  friable  soil  than  a  rich  soil  ; 
it  is  more  profitable  to  have  a  free 
acting  soil,  than  one  rich  in  plant 
food  ;  although  a  fair  proportion  of 
vegetable  humus  is  always  desirable. 

The  sand  hills  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hurray  and  its   tributaries,   the  pine 
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rises  and  ridges  in  the  Goulburn 
Valley  and  in  the  Mallee,  the  alluvial 
valleys'  on  the  river  banks,  and 
between  the  ranges,  in'  the  North- 
Eastern  district,  are  all  eminently 
suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  citrus 
fruits.  Some  of  the  finest  oranges 
ever  produced  in  Victoria  were  grown 
on  almost  pure  sand,  on  one  of  the 
sand  hills  on  the  Murray  banks  near 
C'obram.  In  one  season,  oranges  of 
the  Washington  Navel  variety  were 
grown  weighing  19  ozs.  and  21  ozs. 
each.  In  every  way  they  were  perfect 
specimens.  While,  therefore,  a  good 
or  even  rich  soil  is  not  to  be  despised 
for  citrus  culture,  a  perfect  mechanical 
condition  of  both  soil  and  subsoil  is 
more  to  be  desired.  A  poor  soil 
carrying  such  requirements  is  better 
than  a  rich  heavy  and  undrained  one  ; 
and  if  it  be  possible  to  establish  the 
citrus  grove  in  land  that  does  not 
require  subsoiling,  the  results  will  be 
successful  and  payable. 

—  Preparation  of  Soil.  — 
All  tree  stumps  and  roots  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  citrus  site.  These 
are  a  very  fertile  factor  for  the  dis- 
semination of  several  fungus  diseases. 
The  soil  should  then  be  ploughed,  and, 
if  possible,  it  should  be  left  in  a 
i-ough  condition,  so  that  it  may  be 
sweetened  by  exposure  to  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  not  advisable  to  plough 
too  deeply,  if  the  soil  be  shallow.  If 
the  surface  soil  be  of  good  depth, 
then  it  may  be  turned  over  to  a  depth 
of  &  inches  or  9  inches.  A  subse- 
quent deeper  cross  ploughing  to  the 
depth  of  12  inches  will  be  beneficial, 
as  the  object  of  the  cultivator  should 
be  to  get  the  land  worked  up  into  as 
loose  and  friable  a  condition  as  pos- 
sible. Thorough  preparation  for 
planting  is  a  great  aid  to .  future 
success.  Thoroughly  friable  soil  will 
induce  deeper  rooting,  which  is  a 
great  necessity  in  citrus  trees. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  are  far 
more  liable  to  fungus  troubles  than 
are  other  classes  of  fruiting  trees  : 
hence  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
be  planted  in  a  thoroughly  aerated 
and  sweetened  soil,  and  that  these 
desirable  conditions  should  be  perm  an  - 
ently  maintained. 

—  Planting  and  Care  of  Young 
Trees.  — 

When  the  soil  is  in  a  satisfactorv 
eondition,  the  planting  may  be  oro- 
ceeded  with.  The  season  for  planting 
is  still  ,-t  much  debated  subject.  As 
citrus  trees  produce  their  main  crops 
at  a  time  when  other  trees  are 
dormant,  it  is  to  be  assumed  that 
reversal  of  the  time  of  planting  is 
necessary.  Therefore,  growers  have 
been  advised  by,  some  to  plant  in 
early  autumn  ;  by  others,  in  spring  : 
Hid,  by  others,  in  summer.  One  point 
i  certain-  the  soil  must  he  warm  for 
the  reception  of  the  young  trees  ;  this 
i    to  impel  quick  rooting. 

The  young  trees  must  be  planted  at 
i  he  same  time,  relat  ively,  as  other 
varieties  of  trees  are  planted  ;  that  is, 


during  their  period  of  dormancy,  and 
shortly  previous  to  the  bursting  into 
grow  th  of  the  new  buds.  They 
should  be  planted  just  previous  to  the 
"  spring  "  season  of  the  trees.  The 
adaptability  of  citrus  trees  to  alter- 
ation of  conditions  is  very  great,  and 
they  will  generally  grow  whether 
planted  in  the  spring  or  in  the 
autumn  ;  but  they  should  be  planted 
when  they  will  receive  the  least  check. 
Further,  after  planting,  if  planted  in 
their  "  springtime,"  they  will  put 
forth  their  young  growths  of  foliage 
and  probably  flowers  ;  and  so  they 
should  be  planted  so  that  these  new 
growths  will  have  time  to  ripen  and 
harden,  before  the  rigours  of  winter 
and  the  ravages  of  frost  can  affect 
them.  Therefore,  as  soon  as  the' 
soil  is  warm  in  the  spring  time, 
planting  may  be  proceeded  with. 
October  is  generally  a  good  month  to 
do  this  work.  The  soil  is  fairly 
warm,  and  the  young  trees  have] 
plenty  of  time  to  put  forth  new  roots 
and  thus  take  hold  of  the  soil  before 
the  succeeding  winter.  If  autumn 
planting  be  carried  out,  the  soil  is 
warm  enough,  but  the  trees  do  not 
get  sufficient  roothold  before  the  cold 
weather  sets  in.  Citrus  trees  may  be 
planted  at  any  time  from  October  to 
March  ;  but  best  results  will  follow 
from  late  spring  planting. 

The  trees  should  not  be  planted  too 
closely  ;  the  roots  travel  laterally  to 
a  considerable  degree,  and  the  roots 
are  also  mainly  surface  feeders.  Hence, 
too  much  crowding  will  weaken  the 
trees,  and  will  necessitate  heavy 
manuring  in  after  years.  Close  plant- 
ing also  prevents,  to  a  great  degree, 
a  good  circulation  of  atmosphere, 
which  is  a  prime  requisite,  citrus  trees 
being  evergreen.  A  distance  of  30 
feet  each  way  is  quite  close  enough 
for  all  varieties  of  oranges.  They 
may  be  planted  at  distances  of  25  ft. 
or  26  ft.,  buT  no  closer.  Lemons, 
being  of  a  more  compact  growth,  mav 
be  planted  from  20  ft.  to  25  ft.  apart. 

The  young  trees  will  thrive  better 
if  received  from  the  nursery,  and 
planted  in  a  "  balled  "  condition. 
That  is,  the  tree  is  removed  from  the 
nursery  bed  with  a  good  ball  of  soil, 
and  packed  in  hessian  or  bagging.  The 
ball  is  then  placed  in  the  holes,  which 
have  been  prepared  for  their  reception, 
and  the  soil  is  well  filled  around  it, 
without  disturbing  any  of  the  roots, 
and  without  breaking  the  ball.  The 
soil  is  then  settled  with  a  good 
supply  of  water.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  remove  the  canvas, 
beyond  untying  it,  from  round  the 
stem  of  the  tree  ;  it  will  soon  decay 
in  the  soil.  Tt  is  a  help  to  the 
young  roots  when  they  commence  their 
growth,  to  sprinkle  a  handful  of  bone' 
dust  in  the  hole,  before  placing  the 
tree  in  position.  Tf  the  trees  are 
planted  by  this  method,  it  will  not  1» 
necessary  to  cut  away  any  growth 
from  the  tops,  unless  any  one  branch 
is  unduly  prominent. 

A  method  of  planting  sometimes 
followed  in  California,  and  known  as 
the  "  post-hole"  method,  is  to  bore 
holes  with  post-hole  nugers  some 
distance  into  the  soil,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ordinary  tree  holes.    These  art 
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Itilled  witli  well  rot  toil  leal  mould  or 
peaty  soil.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
roots  in  seeking  tlirir  food  will  grow 
lownwards  into  these  food  reservoirs, 
and  that  deep  rooting  will  be  thereby 
.ndueed. 

Where  a  few  trees  only  are  planted, 
it  is  always  a  help  to  them,  to  oc- 
casionally sprinkle  the  foliage  light  l.\ 
"with  water  in  the  early  morning,  and 
also  in  the  evening,  until  they  have 
a  firm  hold  of  the  soil.  Any  weak 
tree,  or  one  not  growing  as  success- 
fully as  the  others,  may  be  helped 
(aloiiL'  in  this  way.  A  little  help  and 
care,  when  the  trees  are  young,  go  a 
long  way  towards  making  a  strong 
sturdy  citrus  grove  :  especially  seeing 
that  us  they  are  evergreen  trees,  there 
will  be  a  great  amount  of  weakening 
transpiration  from  the  foliage  everv 
day. 

■  Trees  of  the  citrus  family  are  very 
susceptible  to  frost,  particularly  when 
'young  ;  and,  if  the  grove  is  planted 
in  regions  where  frosts  are  at  all 
frequent,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
protect  the  young  trees  for  two  or 
three  seasons  in  frosty  weather,  with 
•canvas  or  bagging.  One  severe  frost 
will  kill  a  young  tree,  and  it  is  very 
necessary  to  take  all  precautions  to 
prevent  the  tree  being  burned  or 
checked  in  any  way  by  frosts.  Ever- 
green teees,  when  planted  out  in 
spring  or  summer,  require  far  more 
'watchful  care  and  attention  than  do 
deciduous  trees  which  are  planted  in 
the  winter.  A  good  watchful  over 
sight  of  the  young  plantation,  help- 
tog  on  any  weaklings  by  syringing 
with  water  in  warm  weather,  hoeing 
the  surface  soil,  an  occasional  water- 
ing, or  pinching  back  unduly  promin- 
ent growths,  according  to  the  want  of 
:he  young  tree,  will  repay  the  operator 
^handsomely,  and  with  good  success. 
The  question  of  inter-crops  has  now 
to  be  considered.  It  will  probably  be 
desired  that  the  land  shall  be  im 
'mediately  reproductive,  the  planter 
not  wishing  to  wait  for  revenue  until 
I  the  grove  comes  into  bearing.  A 
:  system  of  planting  other  crops 
between  the  rows  may  be  judiciously 
icarried  out  ;  and  while  the  inter-crop 
will  bring  in  an  immediate  result,  the 
Iwork  may  be  done  so  as  to  help  and 
improve  the  plantation.  For  the  first 
i year,  the  inter-crop  may  be  kept  only 
a  few  ft«t  away  from  the  young  trees, 
but  the  distance  must  be  increased  as 
.time  advances. 

The  soil  must  always  be  kept  well 
'stirred  ;  cultivation  must  be  as  com- 
plete as  if  there  were  no  inter-crop, 
J  and  all  weeds  should  be  rigorously 
excluded.  The  cultivation,  as  well  as 
the  manuring  of  the  inter-crop,  will  be 
of  great  value  to  the  soil.  The  kind 
of  crop  thus  grown  will  be  dependent 
upon  the  season.  All  classes  of 
vegetables  may  be  used  as  inter-crops  ; 
tomatoes,  onions,  potatoes,  etc.,  all 
do  well.  Strawberrie-,  gooseberries . 
and  currants  are  also  payable  fruits 
to  grow,  provided  the  climate  is  suit- 
able. Pumpkin-,  beans,  peas,  cab- 
bages, cauliflowers,  lettuces,  and 
'melons  may  be  utilized,  if  the  soil 
and  the  markets  are  satisfactory.  A 
good    payable    winter   crop   could  be 


glow  n  from  rhubarb.  The  refuse  of 
ih.se  crops  will  be  very  valuable  as 
future  food  for  the  trees  if  it  be  dug 
into  the  soil. 

—  Cultivation  and  Irrigation.  — 
Trees  of  the  citrus  family  are  gen 
erally  shallow  rooters  or  surface 
feeders  ;  hence,  it  was  urged  that, 
before  planting,  the  soil  be  well 
worked  and  re-worked,  so  as  to  assist 
deep  rooting.  In  cultivating  the 
surface  after  planting,  it  will  be  a 
matter  of  urgency  that  as  little 
damage  as  possible  be  done  to  the 
root  system.  Some  growers  prefer  to 
carry  on  without  any  cultivation 
system  at  all,  merely  harrowing  the 
surface  lightly,  and  top-dressing  the 
grove  with  fresh  soil  each  year.  This 
system  will  not  become  universal,  as 
fresh  soil  is  generally  most  difficult 
to  obtain  ;  still,  where  possible,  it  is 
a  most  excellent  method  of  renovat- 
ing and  improving  citrus  soil.  Sand 
dressings  are  also  advantageous  ;  and 
gutter  or  creek  sand,  or  any  washed 
sand,  will  always  tend  to  improve 
the  soil,  lightening  and  opening  its 
texture.  Surface  cultivation,  in  the 
absence  of  these  systems,  will  always 
be  a  necessity  ;  but,  whatever  method 
be  adopted,  the  roots  must  not  be 
cut  or  mutilated. 


Grafting  Wax. 

A  good  many  old  gardeners  and 
some  young  ones  like  clay  better 
than     grafting    wax,     but    wax  has 


many  points  to  recommend  it.  The 
following  are  good  recipes  : — 

1.  Resin,  I  or  5  parts  ;  beeswax,  1 
part  ;  tallow,  1  part  ;  linseed  soil,  1 
to  l'i  parts  by  weight. 

_.  Resin,  t  lb.  ;  beeswax,  1  lb.  ; 
tallow,  1  lb.  Melt  together  and  use 
warm,   applying  with  a  brush. 

:i.  Liquid  Wax— White  resin,  I  tb.  • 
beef  tallow,  1  oz.  Melt  these  together, 
and  remove  from  the  fire,  then  add 
8  oz.  of  methylated  spirits.  It  must 
be  kept  in  closed  bottles  or  cans  and 
applied  with  a  brush. 

I.  Resin,  t  parts  ;  beeswax,  2  parts  ; 
tallow,  I  part.  Molt  together  and 
pour  into  a  pail  of  cold  water.  Then 
grease  the  hands  and  pull  the  wax 
until  it  is  nearly  white. 


A  pound  of  humus  will  store 
seven-and-a-half  times  as  much 
moisture  as  a  pound  of  sand  ;  and 
a  pound  of  sand  will  lose  its 
water  by  evaporation  three-and-a- 
half  .  times  more  rapidly  than  the 
humus. 

The  importance  of  phosphates 
cannot  be  over-estimated.  Phos- 
phates improve  the  size  and  quali- 
ty of  the  grain  in  oats  and  wheat, 
and  make  the  grass  in  the  pas- 
tures more  nutritive  for  the  ani- 
mals that  feed  upon  it. 
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Farm  Topics 


The  following  note  of  the  method 
a  northern  farmer  employed  to  ascer- 
tain whether  a  cow  were  in  calf  or 
not  may  be  of  interest.  He  used  to 
milk  the  cow  into  a  bucket,  and, 
having  a  glass  of  pure  water  at  baud, 
dipped  a  straw  into  the  milk  and 
allowed  one  single  drop  to  fall  into 
the  glass  of  water.  If  the  milk 
mingied  with  the  water,  rendering  it 
cloudy,  the  cow  was  not  in  calf  ;  but 
if  the  drop  of  milk  sank  to  the 
bottom  before  mixing  with  the  water 
she  was  pregnant.  This  test  had 
been  used  for  years,  and  was  never 
known  to  mislead.  The  test  was 
based  upon  the  idea  that  the  milk  ,,t" 
a  pregnant  cow  is  more  viscous  than 
that  of  a  cow  which  is  not  in  calf, 
and  thus  the  single  drop  allowed  to 
fall  into  the  water  betrays  the  con- 
dition of  the  cow  by  the  greater  or 
less  tenacity  with  which  it  .  holds 
together. 

Pigs  that  have  no  ring  in  their 
noses  are  terrible  torments.  If  kept 
in  the  sty  they  are  constantly  trying 
to  destroy  the  floor,  and  very  often 
succeed  in  spoiling  it  completely.  If 
they  are  at  liberty  in  the  fields  they 
will  burrow,  particularly  in  the  pas- 
ture, and  make  the  surface  in  such  a 
state  that  one  has  sometimes  to  look 
twice  to  see  whether  the  field  is  a 
ploughed  one  or  a  grass  one,  and  this 
is  not  only  destructive  but  extremely 
untidy.  It  gives  the  impression  that 
the  owner  dots  not  care  how  things 
go,  and  that  he  is  not  of  a  progres- 
sive disposition.  But  the  cheap  and 
simple  process  of  ringing  will  stop  all 
this  so  far  as  the  pigs  are  concerned, 
and  all  pigs  ought  to  be  rung  just 
before  being  weaned,  or  soon  after.  It 
does  not  affect  them  in  the  least,  and 
they  eat,  drink,  and  are  as  merry  im- 
mediately after  as  before.     It  is  very 
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much  easier  to  ring  them  when  little 
pigs  than  attempting  it  when  they 
are  savage  sows  or  boars.  Little  bits 
of  sniffling  rings  are  sometimes  used, 
but  good  strong  ones  are  the  best,  as 
they  are  the  best  preventive  against 
the  most  objectionable  of  their  habits 
of  turning  the  floors  and  fields  upside 
down.  Any  handy  nun  <>n  t'b  farm 
can  ring  pigs  as  efficiently  as  a  vet., 
and  a  great  point  is  not  to  omit  one. 


A  mistake  often  made  is  to  leave 
the  cutting  of  crops  for  hay  until  the 
grain  in  them  is  well-formed.  This 
practice  is  not  in  accordance  with 
sound  business  principles,  and  should 
be  changed.  Hay  made  from  a  crop 
well  advanced  towards  maturity  is 
neither  as  attractive,  as  palatable,  nor 
as  nutritious  as  hay  made  from  a 
crop  just  after  flowering  ,  and  in  the 
best  markets  "  grainy  "  chafi  never 
makes  the  same  money  as  a  bright- 
green  sample  containing  no  grain,  for 
users  find  it  less  nutritious  and  less 
economical  than  the  bright-green  kind, 
which  can  only  be  made  from  a  crop 
cut  before  the  grain  is  formed.  A 
crop  intended  for  hay  should  be  cut 
just  after  flowering,  and  whilst  the 
grain  is  still  soft  and  watery,  for  at 
this  stage  the  whole  of  the  nutriment 
contained  in  it  is  evenly  distributed 
throughout,  the  plant,  and,  seeing 
that  the  whole  of  the  plant  cut  for 
hay  is  to  be  eaten,  it  is  obviously  an 
advantage  to  have  it  thus  evenly  dis- 
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concentrated  in  the 
grain  as  it  ripens,  whilst  the  stalk 
becomes  more  fibrous',  less  nutritious, 
and   less  digestible. 


Of  late  years  a  great  deal  more  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  dental 
surgery  amongst  horse  practitioners-^ 
to  the  universal  benefit  of  the 
animals  ;  but,  there  must  still  exist 
many  thousands  of  horses  which  work 
in  pain  every  day  in  consequence  of 
troubles  connected  with  their  teeth. 
A  correspondent  thinks  it  would  .not 
be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  20 
per  cent,  of  the  fractious  horses,  whose 
presence  in  the  streets  is  more  or  less 
a  danger  to  the  public,  are  in  reality 
the  victims  of  bad  teeth  rather  than 
naturally  vicious;  and  certainly  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  animals 
which  go  olT  their  feed  Qr  lose  oondi 
lion  are  suffering  from  a  similar 
cause.  Very  possibly  the  fact  that 
the  upper  jaw  of  a  horse  is  broader 
than  the  lower  one  causes  the  upper 
I'-eth  to  wear  sharp  "*  the  sides,  and 
hhervb)  cause  some  painful  injury  to 
lh.  irwidr  of  the  cheeks;  and  a  horse 
mii  i  niffer  considerably  if  he  has  a 
bad  holl<,»  iooth  when  a  cold  hi!  is 
put  in   his   month.     It  is  most  desir- 


able, therefore,  that  the  teeth  of  all 
horses  should  be  subjected  to  a  periodi- 
cal inspection,  and  if  this  practice  is 
enforced  the  results  will  often  astonish 
the  owner  who  has  not  thought  the 
matter  out.  Any  inattention  to  such 
details  is  likely  to  l*e  the  cause  of  a 
horse  contracting  bad  ha/iits,  such  as 
disinclination  to  take  hold  of  his 
bit),  or  running  back  at  the  start. 
Such  tricks  are  liable  to  become  con- 
firmed if  a  remedy  is  not  forthcoming 
in  time,  and  hence  the  necessity  for  a 
periodical  inspection  of  the  mouth. 


Upon  the  use  of  potatoes  for  calf- 
feeding,  mixed  with  separated  milk,  a 
New  Zealand  farmer  writes  :  —  "As 
potatoes  contain  about  78  per  cent, 
of  water,  1  per  cent-  of  mineral 
matters  or  salt,  2  per  cent,  of  protein, 
and  about  lh  per  cent,  of  Carbohy- 
drates ;  and  skim  milk  is  particularly 
a  flesh-forming  food,  while  potatoes 
.are  almost  exclusively  fattening  or 
heating,  the  two  combined  form  a 
fairly  well  -  balanced  food.  The 
method  we  adopt  is  to  boil  and  mash 
the  potatoes,  then  mix  thoroughly 
with  the  milk  before  pouring  it  out 
for  the  calves.  The  milk  should  be 
perfectly  fresh,  and  in  winter-time 
should  be  fed  warm.  About  li  lb.  to 
2  lb.  of  potatoes  should  supply  a 
large  enough  percentage  of  carbohy- 
drates to  each  gallon  of  skim  milk  ; 
but  when  th©  calf  gets  used  to  the 
mixture  3  lb.  of  potatoes  per  gallon 
could  be  used.  It  is  difficult  for 
some  farmers  to  secure  grain-meal  and 
other  calf-feeds,  but  no  farmer  need  be 
without  potatoes,  and  by  this  means 
he  can  supply  the  calf  with  the  fat- 
forming  properties  taken  away  from 
his  milk  by  the  butter-factory,  and 
save  many  an  animal  that  would 
otherwise  succum/j  to  scours  or  other 
diseases  due  to  lack  of  proper  food." 


V  How  many  people  neglect  propel 
care  <>f  the  separator.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  in  order  to  have  the 
perfect,  motion  0f  the  separator  bowl, 
the  machine  must  be  set  level  and  be 
kept  clean  and  well-oiled.  The  oil 
should  be  thin  or  light  so  it  will  not 
gum  the  wearing-parts.  A  heavy  oil 
will  make  the  machine  run  hard,  and 
will  gum  quickly  on  small  high-speed 
bearings.  All  the  bearings  of  the 
machine  should  be  frequently  Mushed 
with  coal-oil.  It  is  well  to  make  a 
run  about  once  in  two  or  three  weeks, 
using1  coal-oil  on  all  the  bearings. 
This  keeps  the  parts  free  from  gum, 
and1  washes  out  grit  or  sand  that 
may  have  blown  into  them.  It  is  an 
excel  lent  plan  to  have  a  Cover  of  cluse- 
woven  cloth  or  oilcloth  which  can  be 
kept  over  the  machine  while  it  is 
•not  in  operaltion.  This  will  keep  out 
dust  and  will  add  materially  to  the 
lasting  powers  of  the  machine.  The 
separator  should  be  set  upon  a  good 
solid  Moor,  so  that  it  will  not  move 
abwul      as     the      operator     turns  the 


In  subject  of  horses'  tore 
rs  n  correspondent  recently 
lo  a  Victorian  paper: — "  '  Ai 
if  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
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of  cure  '  is  au  old  saying  that  we  all 
know.  While  1  do  not  say  that  \  oil 
can  can?  sore  shoulders,  1  will  say 
that  you  can  prevent  thorn.  If  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  wash  your 
bone's  shoulders  with  pure  water 
morning,  noon,  and  night,  you  will 
tind  that  you  will  not  have  a  sore- 
shouldered  horse  on  the  farm.  l>o  it 
for  the  first  week  or  ten  days  after 
you  commence  hard  work.  I>o  not 
use  sweat-pads,  as  they  do  more 
harm  than  -rood.  1  thiuk  that  it  pays 
to  take  the  harness  off  at  noon.  Hie 
korses  can  rest  that  much  better  alter 
a  hard  half-day "s  work.  Some  think 
it  too  much  work  to  clean  olf  their 
horses.  1  clean  mine  off  once  a  day, 
and  from  the  difference  in  the  looks 
of  a  team  that  has  been  cleaned  olT 
and  the  one  that  has  not,  1  think  it 
pwys  to  give  them  a  good  brushing 
every  day.  I  have  heard  it  said, 
'  What  difference  do  the  looks  make  ?  ' 
but  1  believe  that  if  you  will  clean 
your  horses  even  day  they  will  work 
quicker  and  better,  and  will  pay  for 
the  time  it  took  to  brush  them  off.  ' 


Some  difficulty  is  occasionally  ex- 
perienced in  teaching  a  calf  to  drink, 
and  the  following  American  method 
may  be  of  interest,  though  probably 
not  quite  convincing  : — Fix  things  so 
that  the  calf  can  never  suck  it6  dam, 
and  when  the  cow  has  mothered  it 
for  a  few  hours,  milk  about  three 
((Harts  of  her  milk  into  a  pail,  put 
it  up  under  the  calf's  nose  so  as  to 
touch  it,  and  in  a  minute  it  will 
drink  from  the  word  "  Go,"  and  you 
have  won  out,  and  kept  your  piety 
besides.  A  calf  that  has  never  sucked 
will  drink  as  readily  as  it  will  get 
the  hang  of  linding  its  own  dinner. 
By  the  same  rule  a  heifer  should 
always  be  hand-milked,  and  th.  n  she 
knows  no  other  way.  Let  the  calf 
run  with  her  a  few  days,  and  then 
to  milk  her  is,  in  her  way  of  think- 
ing, "  robbery  "  of  her  calf,  and  you 
have  to  break  her,  which  often  is 
quite  a  vaudeville  show  ,  and  may  be 
somewhat  unpleasant  memory.  From 
the  start,  play  that  you  are  the 
heifer's  calf,  and  make  her  believe  it, 
and  to  the  calf  be  its  trod  of  the  feed 
dish,  and  two  disagreeable  things  in 
dairying— breaking  heifers  and  teach- 
ing calves  to  drink— are  made  into 
pleasant  pastimes. 


The  question  is  frequently  asked,  "Is 
the  milk  secured  at  one  milking  pre- 
sent in  the,  udder  in  the  form  of  milk 
at  the  time  the  milking  begins  ?  "  In 
answering  such  an  inquiry  at  a  dairy- 
man's meeting  a  Canadian  farmer 
said  :  The  udder  contains  a  great  deal 
more  blood  than  it  does  milk.  You 
take  a  large  udder  of  a  cow,  of 
course  it  looks  very  much  as  if  there 
was  a  very  Jarge  quantity  of  milk  in 
that  udder,  but  if  a  cow  happened  to 
be  shot  or  killed  instantly,  and  you 
took  and  opened  her,  you  would  find 
Wary  little  milk.  Perhaps  some  of  you 
have  Bat  down  t<>  milk  a  cow,  and 
you  would  tret  a  Uttle  milk  at  the 
commencement  quite  easily,  and  then 
you  have  said  the  cow  failed  to  let 
down    her    milk.      When    you  have 
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milked  out  that  milk  that  came 
easily,  you  practically  had  taken  all 
the  milk  that  was  in  the  udder,  and 
then  it  was  not  until  you  continued 
your  manipulation  some  time  that  she 
began  tO  let  her  milk  down  again, 
ana  that  was  the  time  she  commenced 
to  secrete  the  milk.  There  was  not  a 
groat    deal    of   milk    in    the  udder  at 

the  beginning. 

To  ensure  the  boar  keeping  in  good 
service  condition  he  should  hav  e  plenty 
of  exercise.  To  permit  this  a  good 
roomy  i>en  or  large  yard  must  be 
provided.  In  summer  he  should  have 
at  least  a  small  pasture  wherein  to 
roam  and  root  at  will.  Not  infre- 
quently returns  of  sows  to  service  are 
due,  to  lethargic  condition  of  the  boar 
rather  than  to  sterility  of  the  sows. 
Plenty  of  exercise,  with  the  right  kind 
of  food,  will  almost  entirely  over- 
come this  condition.  The  boar  should 
be  fed  sufficient  food  to  keep  him 
growing  rapidly,  and  in  good  flesh  in 
any  case.  He  should  not),  however, 
be  fed  such  foods  as  are  likely  to 
make  him  fat.  but  rather  flesh-  and 
bone-forming  foods. 


One  thing  ought  always  to  be  con- 
sidered when  men  start  out  to  buy 
pure  -  bred  cattle  (says  a  writer  in 
"  Board's  Dairyman)  —  that  is,-  that 
the  knowledge,  skill,  and  character  of 
the  breeder  are  about  as  important  as 
is  the  animal  they  are  to  buy.  There 
is  a  wonderful  difference  between 
being  a  real  breeder  and  one  who 
simply  mates  male  and  female.  The 
philosophy  of  breeding  is  a  very 
deep  question.  One  man's  cattle  show 
almost  always  a  progressive  quality. 
They  are  the  product  of  skilful,  intel- 
ligent mating.  Another  man  gives  no 
thought  to  the  deeper  phases  of  the 
question.  He  simply  breeds  pure-bred 
cattle  together  ;  there  is  ik>  intelligent 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  The 
average  Capacity  of  his  cattle  shows 
a  hit-and-miss  result  that  is  very  con- 
fusing and  disappointing.  It  is  right 
to  say  that  there  will  be  fully  enough 
failures  even  with  the  most  thou-srht- 
ful  and  comprehensive  breeders.  What 
must  it  be  w-ith  men  who  bestow  but 
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little  thought  <>r  study  upon  the 
deeper  physiological  problems  that  are 
involved,  and  which  will  have  their 
waj  ■  Take,  for  instance,  this  matter 
of  keeping  two  or  more  bulls  in  a 
breeding  i  herd.  The  question  of  a 
successful  "nick"  is  an  all-important 
one.  Yeti  in  almost  every  herd  of  Cows 
there  will  be  found  a  certain  number 
which  do  not  nick  well  with  the  head 
of  the  herd.  An  observant  breeder 
will  note  this.  Mate  them  with  an- 
other sire,  and  with  the  most  of  them 
at  least  the  result  will  show  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  strength  and 
vigour  of  the  offspring. 


Too  little  attention  has  been  paid 
by  breeders  and  farmers  to  the  milk- 
ing qualities  of  their  brood  sows,  and 
yet,  of  all  things  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  selecting  brood  sows, 
this  characteristic  is  the  most  import- 
ant. Maternity  is  the  function  of  a 
good  sow,  and,  failing  in  good  milk- 
ing capacity,  she  fails  to  fulfil  this 
function.  Did  you  ever  note  that  the 
sow  that  is  the  kindest,  most  careful 
mother,  is  always  the  one  that  gives 
the  biggest  flow  of  milk,  and  the  sow 
that  gives  most  frequently,  and  most 
gladly  responds  to  the  call  of  the 
littje  fellows  for  a  lunch  as  often  as 
they  want  it.  She  is  careful  and 
grateful  to  them  for  the  relief  they 
give  her.  The  other  sow  finds  no 
such  comfort  from  her  litter,  since  she 
has  no  need  for  that  kind  of  relief  ;  Qn 
the  contrary,  the  frequent  demands  of 
the  half-starved  pigs  are  unpleasant  to 
her.  She  becomes  irrita/ble  and  cross 
at  their  persistent  calls  for  more.  She 
would  rather  be  left  alone,  go  off  by 
herself,  eat  her  fill,  and  lie  down  un- 
disturbed, while  she  converts  it  into 
pork  on  her  own  back  instead  of  her 
pigs.  Consequently,  at  weaning- time, 
you  will  find  her  in  pretty  good  shape, 
while  the  pigs  are  all  runts.  But  the 
other  sow  and  her  litter.  How  do 
they  look  ?    Just  the  reverse. 

 <$>  

Cattle  may  be  made  com  portable 
without  being  either  coddled  or 
exposed  to  hardship. 


LANZ  HAND  SEPARATORS. 

(New  Pattern). 
Unsurpassed  for  all-round  Excellence. 
Special  Features — Simplicity,  Strength,  Efficiency 

and  Durability. 
Perfect  in  Construction,  easiest  to  turn  and  clean 
cheapest  to  maintain. 


The  Separator  of  the  Century— every  machine 
Guaranteed. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Booklet  to 

GEO.  L.  MUELLER 

94,  Ourrie  Street,  Sole  Agont  for  S.A. 
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Picking  Out  a  Cow. 

Some  men  have  a  knack  of 
doing  this  that  puts  everyone  else 
to  shame.  They  will  go  into  a 
herd,  and  as  soon  as  they  look 
the  stock  over  say  :  "  There  is  a 
good  cow."  Acting  on  this  sug- 
gestion one  finds  he  has  not  made 
a  mistake.  How  the  thing  was 
done  is  as  much  a  mystery  to  us 
afterward  as  now.  We  oniy  know 
this  man's  judgment  has  not  failed 
us.  But  few  men  are  able  to  make 
such  a  choice.  Most  of  us,  as  the 
old  saying  is,  "  don't  know  a  good 
thing  when  we  see  it  "  in  the 
line  of  a  cow.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain homely  signs  which  are  help- 
ful to  the  man  who  sets  out  to 
find  a  cow  for  his  dairy.  Some 
of  these  are  as  follows  : — The  cow 
ought  to  be  of  fairly  good  size, 
so  that  she  can  eat  a  good  ration. 
She  should  have  a  large  udder  and 
good-sized  teats.  Following  the 
milk-vein  along  to  the  entrance  to 
the  body,  in  a  good  cow  we  would 
expect  to  find  a  hole  large  enough 
to  take  the  second  finger  readily. 
Some  hold  that  the  vein  itself 
should  be  large  and  crooked.  The 
cow  should  have  a  thin  neck  and 
a  slender  tail.  She  should  be  wide 
between  the  hind  legs.  She  should 
have  a  good,  honest  look  in  the 
eyes.  She  should  stand  handling 
well.  When  milked  she  should  en- 
joy the  process  if  the  milker  be  a 
good  hand  at  it.  A  couple  of 
rudimentary  teats  behind  the  four 
fullv-developed  ones  are  a  good 
indication.  If  added  to  this  we 
know  the  owner  of  the  cow  to  be 
an  honest  man,  and  he  tells  us 
that  the  cow  is  a  good  one,  if  we 
can  agree  on  the  price  we  may  be 
reasonably  sure  that  we  have 
gotten  the  worth  of  our  money. 
This  matter  of  picking  out  a  good 
cow  has  proven  so  unsatisfactory 
to  a  great  many  men  that  they 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
thev  can  better  afford  to  raise 
their  own  cows  from  calfhood 
than  to  trust  their  judgment  to 
select     them    from    other  herds. 


There  is  a  satisfaction  about  this 
that  goes  a  long  way.  If  the 
heifer  should  fail  to  turn  out  well 
we  cannot  blame  any  one  but 
ourselves  ;  whereas,  if  we  trust  the 
man  we  buy  of,  and  then  our  ex- 
pectations are  not  realized,  we  are 
quite  inclined  to  i  find  fault,  and 
never  fully  trust  the  neighbour  as 
we  did  before.  It  really  is  more 
of  a  job  to  pick  out  a  good  far- 
mer than  a  good  cow.  So  many 
men  think  when  they  sell  a  cow 
that  she  is  the  very  best  of  all  in 
the  lot,  when  the  fact  is  they  are, 
for  the  time  being,  sadly  mistaken. 
Self-interest  is  so  strong.  After 
we  have  done  our  best  we  may  be 
deceived.  If  we  are,  the  best  way 
is  to  get  out  of  it  as  well  as  we 
can,  blaming  no  one,  and  try  to 
do  better  next  time. — Farm  and 
Fireside.  . 

 <$>  

Controlling  the  Sex  of 
Calves. 

A  young  and  vigorous  bull,  as  a 
rule,  gets  more  bull  calves  than  an 
old  one,  says  "  Scio,"  in  the  "Live 
Stock  Journal."  Last  year  I  had 
on  service  a  yearling  bull,  and  also 
a  five-year-old  bull.  I  do  not  pre- 
tend that  one  herd  can  give  one 
any  real  criterion,  still  less  13 
cows  ;  but  during  the  last  three 
months  I  have  had  six  calves  from 
the  old  bull,  which  were  four 
heifers  to  two  bulls,  and  five  calves 
from  the  young  bull,  which  were 
four  bulls  to  one  heifer.  Some 
cows  have  a  decided  tendency  to 
breed  bulls.  One  cow  out  of  mine 
out  of  eight  or  nine  calves  has 
only  once  thrown  a  heifer.  In  a 
case  like  this  the  decided  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  cow  entirely 
eclipses  any  tendenc)^  on  the  part 
of  the  bull  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. A  strong,  big-framed,  beefy, 
vigorous  cowj  with  a  small  milk 
yield,  should  have  a  tendency  to 
breed  /bulls,  while  a  h-aw-milking 
cow,  whose  frame  is  more  or  'less 
exhausted  by  a  big  milk  yield,  es- 
pecially   if     she    is   served  again 


pretty  soon  after  calving,  should 
have  a  tendency  to  breed  heifers. 
I  do  not  1  mean  to  say  that  the 
'  tendency  '  implies  that  every  calf 
will  be  a  heifer,  but  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  calves  will  be  heifers. 
I  think  that  the  best  way  to  get 
heifer  calves  is  to  have  an  old 
slow  bull,  the  slower  the  better, 
with  pknty  of  work  to  do  ;  where- 
as if  bulls  are  wanted,  young 
quick  bulls  should  be  kept,  and 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  over- 
work them." 


When  to  Give  a  Horse  a 
Drink. 

The  proper  time  to  give  a  horse 
a  drink  is  before  feeding,  because 
if  the  animal  is  allowed  to  drink 
much  water  immediatelv  after  con- 
suming a  full  feed  of  grain,  a  por- 
tion of  the  undigested  food  is 
liable  to  get  washed  into  the  in- 
testines, and  there  set  up  an  ir- 
ritation and  inflammation,  which 
very  frequently  leads  to  serious  di- 
gestive disorder.  Watering  ani- 
mals after  feeding  is  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  causes  of  colic. 

 «  

South  Australian  implement  makers 
have  been  experiencing  a  busy  time  of 
late,  and  none  more  so  than  Mr.  H. 
Dennis,  well-known  as  the  manufac- 
turer of  the  popular  Steel  Buckscraper 
and  Silt  Scoops,  and  other  useful 
implements.  Mr.  Dennis  has  already 
had  ample  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
moving  his  factory  from  Morgan  to 
the  city,  as  since  doing  so  his  output 
has  very  greatly ,  increased,  due  no 
doubt  t,,  ill-  fact  that  Adelaide  makes 
a  far  better  distributing  centre  than 
the  rivei  town.  The  premises  in 
Franklin  and  Waymouth  Streets  are 
fitted  with  the  latest  and  most  up-to- 
date  plant  and  labor  saving  appli- 
ances, and  though  a  constant  stream 
of  orders  is  flowing  in,  the  enterpris- 
ing proprietor  finds  no  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  them.  Farmers  who  do 
not  already  possess  a  copy  of  Mr. 
Dennis'  latesl  illustrated  catalogue 
should  send  for  one,  for  it  will  be 
found  to  contain  much  of  interest  to 
the  man  on  the  land. 


Notice  to  Farmers  and  Gardeners 

AND  THE  PUBLIC  GENERALLY. 

TOOLS    FOR    ALL  TRADES — Spades,    Shovels,    Forks,    Floes,    R  akes,   Carpenters'   Tools,  Cutlery, 

Eleetroplateware.    Bedrock  Prices. 
AGENCIES— RoflakUon  Bros.'  &  Tippett's  "Austral"  Oil  Engine,    Chaffcutters,    I-Iorse    W#rks  and 
("orncrtishers,  Barker's  Celebrated    Wheat  .Waggons    and    Drays,   The   I. C.O.N.   Fire  Extinguisher, 
£3  5/.      Norman  .St  Co. 'a  "  S     ni  "  Meat  Cutters,  from  £26  to  £168  10/.      Mclver's    Cast  Copper 

Frames,  12,  14,  16  gallons. 

SID.  R0WE,    "  "^"iSTKuEY  street.  Adelaide. 

(Three  doors  from  Conrad's,  Butcher). 
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Horses'  Teeth. 

The  Uvth  of  ti  burst,'  perform  two 
important  duties  they  form  the  in 
itruments  In  which  the  animals  bite, 
break,  yr  i  u>  1 .  and  masticate  their 
food,  and  provide  reliable  data  from 
which  then  age  can  be  determined, 
i  Like  all  other  animals,  the  horse  has 
two  sets  of  teeth  during  its  life— 
nameU  .  a  temporary  set  and  a  pen-, 
manent  set  -the  former  being  ealh'd 
the  milk  or  deciduous  teeth,  which  are 
shed  at  intervals  to  make  room  for 
the  permanent  set.  or  teeth  of  the 
second  dentition.  The  mouth  of  a 
full-grown  horse  contains  forty  teeth, 
all  of  the  second  dentition,  twenty - 
eight  of  these  having  replaced  at 
intervals  the  milk  or  temporary  teeth. 

The  full  set'  of  teeth  are  divided  into 
llbr  e  tl:tss<<  t!,e  ii.iis.u  Iceih,  fre- 
quently called  nippers  or  cutting 
teeth  ;  the  molars  or  grinding  teeth  ; 
and  the  canine  teeth,  sometimes  term- 
ed tushes,  or  tusks. 

The  incisor  teeth,  situated  towards 
the  front  of  the  horse's  mouth,  are 
twelve  in  number,  six  in  each  jaw. 
They  tit  accurately  together  when  the 
animal's  mouth  is  closed,  for  the 
purpose  of  nipping  and  cutting  grass 
and  herbage,  and  it  is  principally  and 
usually  from  these  teeth  that  the  age 
of  a  horse  can  be  ascertained. 

The  incisor  teeth  are  divided  into 
three  pairs  iu  each  jaw,  each  pair  of 
temporary  teeth  being  shed  and  re- 
placed by  the  permanent  teeth, 
approximately,  at  the  same  time. 

The  canine  teeth,  four  in  number, 
one  in  each  side  of  each  jaw,  a  short 
distance  behind  the  incisor  teeth,  are 
small  pointed  teeth  found  only  in  the 
mouth  of  entires  and  geldings,  except 
in  very  rare  instances,  when  they  may 
be  seen  in  a  very  rudimentary  form 
in  a  mare's  mouth.  Canine  teeth  are 
of  a  permanent  character,  and  usuallv 
make  their  appearance  when  the  animal 
i  is  between  the  age  of  1  and  H  years, 
and  the  only  evident  purpose  they 
serve  is  to  afford  some  slight  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  the  age  of  a 
horse,  as  at  first  they  are  very  point- 
ed, hut  after  about  a  year  become 
blunt,    the    bluntness    increasing  with 

The  molars,  twenty-tour  in  number 
(six  in  each  side  of  each  jaw),  are  for 
the  purpose  of  grinding  and  crushing 
the  food.      The  milk  teeth  of  a  horse 

i  are  twenty-eight  in  number,  consisting 
of  six  incisors  in  each  jaw,  and  eight 
molars  in  each  jaw.  The  temporary 
teeth  differ  considerably  in  appearance 
from  the  permanent  teeth,  and  can 
readily  l>e  distinguished,  the  former 
being  «mall  in  size  and  perfectly  white, 
whilst  the  latter  are  large,  and  of  a 
dirty  yellowish  colour. 

At  birth,  or  soon  after,  the  foal  has 
the  central  temporary  incisor  t«;th. 
and  by  the  time  the  animal  is  nine 
months  old  both  th.-  laterals  and 
corsTs  will  have  made  their  appear- 
ance, .o  that  a  yearling  has  a  con- 

1  plet«  set  of  milk  incisor-.  A  point 
to  be  born*  in  mind  is  that  foals  are 
usuallv  bom  in  the  spring,  and  in  de- 
termining   the  age    of  a  horse  each 


j  mi  w  ill  of  course  be  completed  in 
the  spring.  The  terms  "  rising  four," 
"  four  off,"  "  rising  live,"  "  five  off," 
and  so  on.  uu»an  that  the  animal  is 
iv>pecti\cly  a  few  months  younger  or 
a  few  months  older-  than  the  year 
mentioned. 

The  shedding  of  the  incisor  teeth 
in  individual  horses,  of  course,  varies 
a  few  months,  according  as  to 
whether  the  animal  is  in  a  forward  or 
backward  condition,  but,  generally 
speaking,  the  central  incisor  teeth  are 
dropped  at  two  and  a  quarter  years 
old,  and  at  live  years  old  a  horse's 
mouth  is  almost  perfect,  as  the  whole 
of  the  milk  tt  eth  have  been  shed,  and 
the  permanent  teeth  become  fully 
developed,  ami  when  this  occurs  the 
animal  is  said  to  be  full-mouthed. 

A  horse's  mouth  can  be,  easily 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  examination 
by  placing  the  linger  in  the  side  of 
the  mouth  in  the  space  between  the 
molars  and  the  canine.  This  will 
cause  him  to  open  and  move  his 
mouth  with  the  object  of  removing 
the  linger,  ami  in  so  doing  will  show 
sufficient  of  the  lower  jaw  to  enable 
any  one  to  ascertain  the  particulars 
necessary  to  determine  his  age. 

The  diseases  of  the  teeth  of  a  horse 
axe  but  few,  and  it  is  not  very  often 
that  a  hollow-  tooth  is  seen.  The 
grinders  occasionally  grow  irregularly 
in  length,  and  interfere  with  the  grind- 
ing motion  of  the  jaw,  and  in  such 
cases  the  projecting  pieces  should  be 
removed,  and  the  tooth  made  level 
with  the  remainder.  Colts  should  joe 
carefully  watched  between  the  shedding 
of  temporary  centrals  and  the  growth 
of  permanent  centrals,  as,  having  a 
broken  mouth,  grazing  may  prove 
rather  a  difficult  matter,  and  if  the 
animal  loses  condition,  feeding  with 
bran  mashes,  crushed  corn,  and  such- 
like foods,  will  be  necessary.  The  fol- 
lowing table  will  be  found  useful  to 
those  interested  in  horses,  as  it  shows 
at  a  glance  the  Condition  of  the  incisor 
teeth  at  certain  ages. 

At  two  years  old  the  centrals  are 
temporary,  laterals  temporary,  and 
corners  temporary. 

At  three  years  old  the  centrals  are 
permanent,  laterals  temporary,  and 
corners  temporary. 

At  four  years  old  the  centrals  are 
permanent,  laterals  permanent,  and 
corners  temporary. 

At  five  years  old  the  centrals  are 
permanent,  laterals  permanent,  and 
corners  permanent. 

At  six  years  old  the  mark  on 
centrals  is  disappearing,  on  laterals 
perfect,  and  on  corners  perfect. 

At  eight  years  old  the  mark  on 
centrals  has  disapjwared,  on  laterals 
disappeared,  and  on  comers  disap- 
pearing. 

At  nine  years  old  the  mark  on 
centrals  has  disappeared,  on  laterals 
disappeared,  and  on  corners  disap- 
peared. 


A  vicious  sow  is  more  likelv  to 
destroy  her  own  pigs  than  one 
with  a  gentle  disposition,  and  this 
is   a   very   important    matter  to 


consider.  While  it  is  true  a  hog 
is  simply  a  llesh-producing  ma- 
chine, yet  the  nervous  condition  is 
as  much  to  be  considered  as  any 
other  point. 


A  LEADING 

BUSINESS 

AGENT 

OF  MELBOURNE 
RECOMMENDS 

CLEMENTS 
—TONIC— 

for  lassitude  or  summer  fag. 
There  is  no  medicine  so 
effective     for     the  nerves. 


This  is  the  opinion  of  a  pro- 
minent Melbourne  business  man 
of  the  firm  of  S  Clement-Smith 
and  Co.,  of  208  High- street, 
Prahran,  Vic,  manufacturers  and 
business  agents.  The  attestant  is 
emphatic  in  his  opinion  of  this 
great  medicine  for  the  brokendown 
system  and  weak  nerves. 

208  High  Street, 
Prahran,  14/1  I  / 1 0 
Clements  Tonic  ltd 

"  I  have  used  Clements 
Tonic.  So  far  I  have 
come  across  no  remedy 
so  effective  in  dealing 
with  the  'lassitude  and 
summer  fag'  which  are 
the  usual  concomitants  of 
the  approach  of  the  hot 
season  Its  mnerving 
properties  are  appreci- 
able even  after  only  a 
couple  of  doses— -in  much 
contradistinction  to  the 
ineffectiveness  of  the  ma- 
jority of  similar  remedies 
which  I  have  tried. " 

tS.gned) 

S.   CLE  ME  NT-SMITH. 


Health  is  often  ruined  through  ne- 
glect to  take  a  strength-preserving 
medicine  like  Clements  Tonic,  and 
valuable  lives  are  lost  before  their 
time  No  home  can  afford  to  be 
without  this  fine  medicine  l  hich 
lengthens  life.  All  Chenvsls  and 
Stores  sell  it  througlioul  Australia. 
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Care  of  Horses'  Feet. 

It  is, scarcely  a  matter  for  won- 
der that  so  many  horses  go  wrong 
in  their  feet,  when  the  results  of 
careless  or  incompetent  shoeing 
and  the  amount  of  usage  the  hoofs 
experience  are  considered.  Even 
horses  which  are  driven  slowly  are 
subjected  to  almost  as  much  risk 
from  the  effects  of  wear  and  tear 
as  is  the  animal  which  moves  fas- 
ter ;  for,  though  the  latter,  and 
especially  if  he  happens  to  be  a 
higher  mover,  places  his  feet  down 
harder  than  the  other,  the  slow 
mover  puts  them  down  consider- 
ably oftener.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  a  horse  working  at  a 
slow  place  will  move  his  feet  up 
and  down  over  eleven  million 
times  in  the  course  of  a  hard  day, 
and  about  eight  million  times  dur- 
ing a  moderately  hard  one,  where- 
as an  animal  worked  at  a  trot 
puts  down  his  feet  some  seven  mil- 
lion times  if  he  has  a  day  out,  and 
about  half  as  many  times  in  the 
course  of  a  moderately  hard  one. 
Assuming  that  these  figures  are 
worthy  to  be  accepted — they  are 
the  work  of  an  eminent  veterinary 
authority — an  idea  will  be  derived 
from  them  of  the  risks  of  concus- 
sion to  which  horses  are  liable, 
with  the  possible  result  that  some 
owners  will  devote  more  attention 
to  the  treatment  of  their  animal's 
feet,  especially  if  they  work  on 
hard  ground.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, many  people,  are  disposed  to 
wait  until  trouble  arises  without 
adopting  proper  precautions  for  en- 
suring the  proper  preservation  of 
the  hoofs.  It  may  be  that  the 
farrier  is  allowed  to  try  on  red- 
hot  shoes  or  to  rasp  the  outside 
walls  of  the  hoof.  The  drawing- 
knife  may  be  directed  against 
soles,  and  little  or  no  pains  taken 
to  insure  a  shoe  of  a  proper  de- 
sign being  fitted  to  the  horse.  Now 
and  then,  too,  a  horse  is  worked 
after  it  is  known  that  his  feet  are 
beginning  to  require  treatment,  and 
then  serious  lameness  may  result, 
whereas  a  few  days'  rest  and  care- 
ful treatment  would  have  put  mat- 
ters right.     Such  diseases,  for  in- 


stance, as  thrush,  which  often  does 
not  cause  lameness  until  it  as- 
sumes a  virulent  form,  will  usually 
yield  promptly  to  treatment,  and 
yet  many  cases  occur  of  their  pre- 
sence being,  ignored  on  the  grounds 
that  the  horse  is  not  lame,  and, 
therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  at- 
tend to  the  feet. — "  Farmer's  Ad- 
vocate." 


Shoeing  the  Horse. 

—  Prize  Essay  in  American 
Blacksmith.  — 

The  growth  of  a  horse's  hoof  is 
like  a  ringer  nail,  and  unless  it  is 
worn  off  at  the  bottom  or  bearing 
surface*  it  becomes  too  long.  If 
worn  off  too  much,  the  sensitive 
portions  of  the  foot  do  not  have 
sufficient  protection,  and  the  horse 
goes  lame.  In  a  natural  state, 
however,  the  horse's  hoof  keeps  it- 
self perfectly  proportioned.  If  the 
ground  is  hard  the  horny  portion 
is  worn  away  as  fast  as  it  grows. 
All  shod  hoofs  become  overgrown 
in  from  four  to  five  weeks.  In  such 
cases  there  appears  to  be  an  excess 
of  horn  at  the  toe,  and  since  the 
horny  fibres  do  not  grow  straight 
down,  but  obliquely  forward,  the 
general  surface  of  the  foot  is  car- 
ried forward.  This  throws  it  out 
of  proper  relation  with  the  rest  of 
the  foot  and  injuriously  affects 
every  part  of  the  foot  ;  in  fact, 
the  entire  leg  may  bear  directly 
upon  it. 

On  an  average  the  wall  will 
grow  an  inch  in  three  months.  The 
more  actively  a  horse  is  exercised 
the  faster  the  hoof  grows,  and  in- 
flammation checks  growth.  If 
there  is  no  bearing  on  a  certain 
part  it  will  grow  quickly  and  be- 
come even  with  portions  that  re- 
ceive the  bearing.  If  the  hoof  be 
broken  or  rasped  away  to  re- 
lieve pressure,  in  a  month's  time 
that  part  will  be  found  in  all 
probability  Hush  with  the  shoe. 
The  sole  grows  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  wall,  but  it  wears  away 
quite  differently.  It  never  becomes 
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overgrown,  like  the  wall,  for  it  be- 
comes llaky,  dry,  and  brittle,  then 
breaks  and  falls  out.  When  the 
frog  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ground  it  wears  oil  in  shreds. 
The  horn  of  the  frog  is  softer 
than  that  of  the  wall  or  sole  ami 
stands  wear  as  well  as  either  01 
them.  As  it  is  elastic  and  rests 
upon  a  still  more  elastic  cushion, 
it  yields  and  leaves  the  wall  and 
sole  to  bear  the  strain. 

The  growth  of  the  frog  depends 
largely  upon  the  condition  of  the 
bars.  If  these  are  overgrown  the 
frog  receives  no  bearing  and 
wastes  away.  High  heels  are  al- 
ways accompanied  by  a  small 
frog,  and  low  heels  have  a  large 
frog.  Horn  is  porous  and  absorbs 
water  readily.  If  too  much  water 
is  absorbed  the  horn  is,  of  course, 
weakened.  The  natural  protection 
to  this  is  the  varnish-like  outer 
wall,  and  when  this  is  removed  by 
rasping,  moisture  is  more  easily 
absorbed,  until  the  horn  beneath 
becomes  hard  and  brittle  from  ex- 
posure and  friction,  as  we  have  al- 
ready said.  Horn  is  a  poor  con- 
ductor of  heat  ;  therefore,  if  the 
horn  is  thick,  fitting  a  hot  shoe 
for  reasonably  short  times  does  no 
harm,  but  it  is  not  well  to  follow 
this  practice.  It  is  very  import- 
ant in  shoeing  a  horse  that  the 
bearing  surface  of  the  foot  on 
which  the  shoe  is  placed  be  perfect- 
ly even,  and  that  the  horn  be  of 
equal  height  on  both  sides.  If  one 
side  is  trimmed  off  more  than  the 
other,  the  side  of  the  wall  left  too 
long  will,  in  time,  become  bent, 
and  a  crooked  hoof  results,  in 
which  the  rings  are  placed  nearer 
together  on  the  low  or  concave 
side  than  on  the  high  and  convex 
side.  The  toe,  also,  if  left  too 
long,  will,  in  time,  become  bent,  and 
heels  which  are  left  too  long  will 
in  two  or  three  months  contract 
just  under  the  coronary  band  or 
curl  inward  at  the  lower  borders. 

Wear  on  the  hoof  is  affected  by 
the  position  of  the  legs.  As  there 
are  badly-formed  bodies  so  also 
are  there  badly-formed  hoofs.  The 
form  of  the  hoof   depends  largelv 
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upon  the  condition  of  the  limb.  A 
straight  limb  has,  as  .1  role,  a 
well-balanced,  regular  hoof,  while  .1 
brooked  limb  has  ,i  hoof  to  match. 

A  plumb  line  dropped  from  the 
middle  of  tlu-  shoulder  blade  divides 
the  foreleg  into  equal  parts  above 
the  fetlock,  and  touches  the  ground 
just  back  of  the  heels.  The  line 
formed  by  the  three  phalanges 
of  the  foot  should  form  an  angle  of 
45  to  50  degrees  with  the  ground . 

 «>  

Rugging  Horses. 

"  Tom  "  writes  : — Those  who  have 
ehartro  of  carriage  horses  (in  fact  ,,f 
any  horses)  should  exercise  great  care 
in  rugging  them.  In  putting  the  rugs 
on  take  eare  to  pull  the  rue  .Lick 
from  the  shoulder  to  get  it  in  place 
not  forward.  If  the  latter  is  done 
the  hair  is  raised  by  pulling  it  for- 
ward and  the  coat  becomes  uneven. 
In  taking-  rugs  off.  undo  the  breast 
strap  first  and  then  the  straps  from 
the  Hank  and  pull  the  I'lg  from 
shoulders  over  the  hips.  Always  let 
the  rug  when  not  in  us,-,  hang  up,  in 
side  out,  as  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  sweat  on  the  lining,  which,  :f  (he 
rugs  hang  folded  inwards  cannot  be 
dried  and  sweetened  by  the  air  ;  | his 
substance  becomes  gummy  and  sticks 
to  the  horse's  coat  when  the  rug  is 
next  used. 


until  it  is  finally  black,  by  a  sooty 
odor,  and  by  smoke  irritating  to  tho 
eyes,  The  ush  of  the  burned  hay  Las 
a  characteristic  gray  IBB- white  appear- 
anoe  and  feels  like  sand.  The  burned 
ha>  is  surrounded  l>y  a  layer  of 
charred  but  not  burned  material, 
which  is  n  poor  conductor  of  beat. 


Spontaneous  Combustion  of 
Hay. 

Fires  which  arc  reported  to  be 
ised  by  the  spontaneous  combustion 
hay  an  by  no  means  rare.  While 
of  them  are  doubtless  of  an 
adiary  origin,  others  are  really 
to  the  cause  assigned. 
It  is  well  known  that  when  moist 
hay  is  stored  under  favorable  condi- 
tions fermentation  takes  place,  w  hich 
may  produce  a  considerable  amount 
of  "  heat.  Under  suitable  conditions 
some  of  the  organic  matter  of  the  hay 
is  oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
Carbon  dio.xid  and  water  are  pro- 
duced. The  water  moistens  the  hay 
and  the  moistened  material  ferments. 
Fermentation  produces  carbon  dioxid, 
water,  and  small  amounts  of  other 
compounds.  Heat  also  is  produced. 
The  fermentation  is  more  active  if  the 
material  is  moistened  at  the  begin 
However,  the  water  produced  by 
oxidation  of  the  materials  is 
Qcient  to  start  it.  This  ferment  a 
produces  a  temperature  of  altout 
Jh  degrees  F.  At  this  temperature 
second  ami  more  violent  oxidation 
place  and  the  temperature  rise- 
about  100  decrees  F.  Other  pro 
then  take  place  which  char  th<- 
iterial  and  cause  a  slow  rise  of  tern 
iture  to  266  degrees  F.  When  this 
literature  is  reaelnd,  the  hay  char- 
ly.  All  thes<>  processes  destroy 
least  half  of  th>  material  pres.-n!  . 
ticallv,  ih<-  temperature  ma;, 
to  Mi  degrees  F. 
Spontaneous  combustion  is  indicate 
hay  becoming  darker  in  color 


The  Tillering  of  Grain. 

Grains  tiller  or  stool  when  they 
throw  up  shoots  from  t  he  root  after 
the  seed  has  sprouted  and  the  main 
stem  has  made  its  appearance.  A 
stool  of  grain  thus  consists  of  the 
stems  and  shoots  produced  from  '  a 
se.d,  and  may  be  considered  a  single 
plant.  This  method  of  growth  is 
characteristic  of  the  grasses  to  which 
all  cereal  crops  belong.  The  number 
of  shoots  which  grow  and  develop 
into  grain-bearing  stems  depends 
mainly  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
the  influence  of  weather  conditions, 
and  the  distance  between  plants. 
Worn-out  soils,  or  soils  in  which  the 
plant  food  is  not  readily  available  ; 
cold  weather,  either  too  wet  or  too 
dry,  and  sowing  the.  grain  too  thickly, 
are  conditions  which  are  detrimental 
to  tillering. 

 »  


Influence  of  the  Height  of 
Wheel  on  the  Draft  of  Farm 
Wagons- 

This  is  a  subject  regarding  which 
there  is  considerable  difference  of 
opinion.  The  Missouri  (U.S.A.)  Ex- 
periment Station  has  put  the  matter 
to  practical  test  in  a  series  of  trials 
made  on  macadam,  gravel,  and  dirt 
roads  in  all  conditions,  and  on 
meadows,  pastures,  cultivated  fields, 
stuWble  land,  etc.  With  a  net  load 
of  12,000  pounds  in  all  cases,  three  sets 
of  wheels  were  tested,  as  follows  : 
"  Standard— front  wheels,  44  inches  ; 
rear  wheels,  5">  inches.  Medium- 
front  wheels,  36  inches  ;  rear  wheels, 


40  inches.  Low— front  wheels,  24 
inches  ;  rear  w  heels,  28  inches."  The 
results  obtained  and  conclusions 
reached  were,  in  brief,  as  follows  : 

For  the  same  load,  wagons  with 
wheels  of  standard  height  drew  lighter 
than  those  with  lower  wheels.  The 
difference  in  favor  of  the  standard 
wheels  w.as  greater  on  road  surfaces 
in  bad  condition  than  on  good  road 
surfaces.  Low  wheels  cut  deeper  ruts 
than  those  of  standard  height.  The 
vibration  of  the  tongue  is  greater  in 
wagons  with  low  wheels.  For  most 
purposes  wagons  with  low  wrheels  are 
more  convenient  than  those  of  stand- 
ard height.  Wagons  with  broad  tires 
and  wheels  of  standard  height  are 
cumbersome  and  require  much  room  in 
turning.  Diminishing  the  height  of 
wheel  to  from  30  to  36  inches  in  frout 
and  10  to  44  inches  in  the  rear  did 
not  increase  the  draft  in  as  great 
proportion  as  it  increased  the  conveni- 
ence of  loading  and  unloading  the 
ordinary  farm  freight.  Diminishing 
the  height  of  wheels  below  30  inches 
front  and  40  inches  rear  increased  the 
draft  in  greater  proportion  than  it 
gained  in  convenience.  On  good 
roads,  increasing  the  length  of  rear 
axle,  so  that  the  front  and,  rear  wheels 
will  run  in  different  tracks  to  avoid 
cutting  ruts,  did  not  increase  the 
draft.  On  sod,  cultivated  ground,  and 
bad  roads  wagons  with  the  rear  axle 
longer  than  the  front  one  drew 
heavier  than  one  having  both  axles  of 
the  same  length.  Wagons  with  the 
rear  axle  longer  than'  the  front  one 
require  wider  gateways  and  more  care- 
ful drivers,  and  are,  on  the  whole, 
very  inconvenient  and  not  to  be  re- 
commended for  farm  use.  The  best 
form  of  farm  wagon  is  one  with  axlc3 
of  equal  length,  broad  tires,  and 
wheels  30  to  36  inches  high  in  front 
and  40  to  44  inches  behind. 


-<*>- 


It  is  better  to  try  kindness  oil 
the  kicking  cow  than  to  beat  her. 
If  that  does  not  work,  the  best 
remedy  is  to  send  her  to  the 
butcher. 


BAGOT,  SHAKES,  &  LEWIS,  Ltd. 

Stock  and  Station  Agents,  Wool  Brokers,  Live  Stock  Salesmen, 
and  Licensed  Land  Brokers. 

Managing  Directors—  George  W.  Bagot,  John  Lewis. 
Wool  Managers—  George  Jeffery,  George  Dowling. 

Land  Manager— Alfred  C.  Catt. 
Inspector  of  Branches— James  Wilkinson. 
Sales  of  fat  and  store  stock,  land,  and  farm  clearing  sales  conducted  in 
any  part  of  the  State. 

All  station  and  farm  requisites  supplied  ;  large  estates  disposed  of  for 
Closer  Settlement  ;  advice  given  as  to  beet  means  of  realisation  ;  plans  pre- 
pared. Valuations  made  in  all  parts  of  South  Australia.  An  efficient 
staff  dealing  with  city  and  suburban  properties. 

Sellers  of  house  and  land  property  in  city,  suburbs,  and  country  are 
requested  to  send  us  particulars.  Our  large  connection  (over  20  country 
markets  in  bent  centres  held  monthly)  plaose  us  in  the  very  best  position 
to  dispose  of  them. 

Splendid  eetatea    in    New   South  Wales  and  Queensland  for  Sale. 

Head  Office  :  18  King  William  Street,  Adelaide. 
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The  Breeding  Sow  and  Her 
Treatment* 

Much  might  be  written  on  the 
treatment  and  management  of 
breeding  sows.  In  many  ways  im- 
proved methods  might  be  adopted 
with  financial  advantage  to  those 
connected  with  the  pig-breeding 
business. 

Young  sows,  intended  for  store 
are  usually  turned  out  without  any 
special  arrangements  being  made 
for  supplies  of  suitable  food  being 
provided.  They  have  to  shift  for 
themselves.  Their  condition  is 
taken  into  account  only  when  they 
seem  large  enough  to  be  put  to 
the  boar.  This  treatment  ac- 
counts for  the  numerous  losses 
that  result  afterwards  in  breeding. 

Young  sows  are  better  kept  in 
growing  condition  with  regular 
diet  from  the  time  they  are 
weaned.  The  foods  given  should 
be  such  as  produce  flesh  and  bone 
without  stimulating  or  leading  to 
rapid  growth  and  development.  If 
this  course  is  adopted,  the  young 
sows  will  have  well-formed  bodies, 
be  strong  and  active,  and  quite 
capable  of  producing  healthy  pro- 
geny. These  sows  become  domes- 
ticated, tame,  and  easily  handled 
in  times  of  sickness. 

When  gestation  is  going  on,  the 
same  judicious  feeding  is  necessary. 
Sties  are  specially  fitted  up  for 
farrowing,  suitable  chopped  straw 
being  provided  with  which  the  sow 
may  instinctively  prepare  her  bed. 
Many  a  good  breeder  becomes 
restless,  nervous,  and  upset  when 
farrowing  comes  on,  by  being  put 
into  a  strange  sty  with  un- 
familiar surroundings.  This  may 
entail  serious. loss. 


After  the  birth  of  the  litter,  all 
have  to  be  kept  quiet  and  visited 
only  occasionally.  Warm  mashes 
are  then  indispensable  in  order  to 
stimulate  milk  supply. 

Youngf  pigs  should  not  be 
handled  lnless  in  very  extreme  or 
necessitous  circumstances.  Farrow- 
ing is  ^  -natural  operation,  and  no 
risk  should  be  entailed,  provided 
the  sow  has  been,  naturally  treat- 
ed beforehand. 

Drugs  to  pigs  tend  to  upset  the 
digestive  system,  make  the  ani- 
mals wild,  a.nd  most  frequently  do 
little  real  good. 

Much  has  been  written  recently 
on  cooked  food  for  pigs.  Experi- 
ments at  various  stations  go  to 
show  many  contradictory  results. 
So  far.  as  can  be  made  out  from 
statistics  and  practical  tests,  it 
would  seem  that  cooking  does  not 
increase  the  feeding- value  of  meals. 
The  weight  of  evidence  favours  the 
theory  that  cooking  decreases  the 
digestibility  of  meal. 

Potatoes, (  however,  appear  to  be 
improved  by  cooking,  but  their 
feeding-value  varies  thereby.  With 
turnips,  again,  cooking  is  an  ad- 
vantage. On  the  whole,  cooking 
apparently  tends  to  make  foods 
palatable  in  some  cases,  but  its 
eff  ect  on  the  digestibility  of  foods 
appears  injurious  rather  than  bene- 
ficial. Potatoes  are  an  exception 
to  the  general  rule,  and  appear  to 
be  more  digestible  as  well  as  more 
palatable  when  cooked. — S.  W.,  in 
Live^Stock  Journal. 


Food,  water,  air,  light,  and  ex- 
ercise are  necessary  to  maintain 
all  our  '  domesticated  animals  in 
health  and  usefulness. 


Bacon  as  a  Food  and  a 
Luxury. 

The  following  simple  system  of 
old-fashioned  curing,  whilst  entail- 
ing a  modicum  of  work,  will  give 
you  hams  and  bacon  "fit  to  set 
before  a  king  "  (says  the  Mark 
Expressj.  The  quantities  follow- 
ing are  for  a  pig  weighing  aoolb., 
and  can  be  added  to  or  curtailed 
in  the  case  of  heavier  or  lighter 
carcasses.  First  see  that  the 
butcher,  in  cutting  up  the  pig. 
has  extracted  all;  the  blood  veins. 
If  not,  draw  them  out.  Rub  over 
the  several  pieces — 'hams,  shoul- 
ders, and  flitches — 7  It),  salt,  and 
place  them  in  a  deep  tub,  or  one 
half  each  in  two  tubs,  if  avail- 
able, as  the  pieces  are  the  more 
easily  handled.  Allow  them  to 
remain  so  for  two  days,  then 
take*  them  out,  throw  away  the 
brine  that  has  been  made,  and 
wash  out  the  tubs.  Mix  together 
4  lb.  fine  salt,  %  lb.  saltpetre 
(also  crushed  fine),  and  2  lb. 
coarse  brown  sugar.  With  this 
rub  over  each  piece,  and  place 
them  111  the  tubs  sward  down- 
wards. If  arty  of  the  mixture  re- 
mains sprinkle  it  over  the  bacon. 
Allow  them  to  remain  until  the 
next  alternate  day,  when  brine 
will  have  formed  in  the  bottoms 
of  the  tubs.  Rub  the  pieces  over 
with  this  brine,  holding  them  in 
the  tulo,  on  each  alternate  day, 
and,  in  putting  them  back,  reverse 
the  positions  in  the  tubs,  so  that 
each  in  turn  gets  the  benefit  of 
the  brine  at  the  bottom. 

Take  out  the  flitches  at  the  end 
of  ten  days  (not  counting  the  first 
two*  days"  when  in  salt  alone), 
shoulders  at  the  end  of  fourteen 
days,  and  hams  at  the  end  of 
twenty-one  days.  When  removed 
finally,  wipe  over  with  a  cloth 
wrung  out  of  tepid  water,  and 
sprinkle  over  a  little  dry  oatmeal  ; 
dust  the  bone  openings  of  shoul- 
ders and  hams  with  cayenne  pep- 
per to  keep  out  Hies,  and  hang 
from  the  ceiling  of  a  moderately 
warm  kitchen  to  dry.  If  they  are 
seen  to.  sweat,  they  are  too  near 
the  fire  For  keeping,  a  dark- 
room is  best,  as  flies  will  not 
enter.  Some  persons  tie  up  tJhe 
hams  in  fiy-proof  canvas  or  linen 
bags.  Legs  of  mutton,  cured  in 
the  Same  way,  afford  delicious  eat- 
ing. By  the  above  process  you 
will  not  have  undue  salt  in  the 
bacon. 

 <$>  

Ordinary  poultices  can  be  made 
with  anything  that  will  retain  heat 
and  moisture,  such  as  linseed  meal, 
bran,  boiled  mashed  turnips,  soak- 
ed bread,  etc.. 
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BETTER  CROPS 


Are    you  not    anxious  to  get  better  results  from  [  ] 

your  soil  than  you  are  doing  now?     Perhaps  a  por-  ^ 

tion  of  your  land  does  not  yield  what  it  ought  to  do,  J— I 

rj  and  the  problem  presents  some  difficulty  to  you.  Let  0 
£j                ua  help  you.      You  can  overcome  this  trouble  perman- 

L-I               ently  by  the  application  of  i— I 

"TOP  BRAND"  FERTITIZERS. 

They  are  now  being  used   extensively   all   over  the 

State  with  very  preat  sue    ess.     If  you  want  increased  J-4 

yields,  and  bigper  profits,   write    us  and    we  will    tell  0 
rZ              you  the  exaot  kind  of  manure  that  you  need  for  your 

0                                            particular  produce.  J— I 

g    ADELAIDE  CHEMICAL  &  FERTILIZER  CO.,  LTD.,  g 

CURRIE  BTBEET,  ADELAIDE.  0 
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The  Beauty  and  Value  of 

Tree-Planting. 

Of  all  the  materials  at  our  dis- 
posal for  beautifying  and  enhanc- 
ing the  value  of  our  properties, 
and  the  country  in  general,  none 
are  so  indispensable  and  so  easily 
managed  as  trees  anil  plantations. 
And  yet  this  is  a  subject  which 
has  received  but  very  little  atten- 
tion in  this  country.  There  are  a 
few  enterprising  individuals  who 
have  taken  the  matter  up  ;  but 
this  is  not  sufficient.  What  is  really 
wanted  is  some  good  workable 
scheme  for  the  afforesting  of  the 
whole  country  ;  and  as  tree  plant- 
ing is  bound  to  be  an  essential 
branch  of  farming — indeed,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  and  necessary 
one — I  am  encouraged  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  on  this  all  important 
subject,  with  the  hope  that  it  will 
attract  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  in  a  position  to  cause  the 
same.      I  have  occasionally  been 


asked,  "  What  are  trees  for  ?  "  I 
alwavs  replv,  by  asking  another 
question,  "  What  are  trees  not 
good  for  ?  " 

I  have  yet  to  meet  the  indivi. 
dual  who  does  not  love  and  ad- 
mire them.  A  man  may  be  as  ig- 
norant as  a  doormat,  and  utterly 
indifferent  to  anything  and  every- 
thing around  him,  but  he  cannot 
pass  a  fine  lot  of  trees  without 
passing  some  remarks  on  their 
appearance.  Who  is  not  grateful 
for  their  welcome  shade  from  the 
noonday  sun  ?  Why,  even  the  very 
beasts  of  the  fields  appreciate 
them. 

Let  anyone  who  has  lived  for 
years  in  a  well-wooded  country, 
with  leafy  dales  and  forest  clad 
hills,  and  nature  smiling  all  around; 
let  such,  I  say,  be  placed  in  a  vast 
plain,  with  nothing  to  meet  the 
eye  but  the  same  dreary  barren- 
ness all  around,  where  the  sun 
strikes  down  with  parching  heat, 
or  the  winds  sweep  with  unbroken 
fury,  no  shade  whatever  ;  and  they 


will  estimate  by  contrast  the 
beauty  and  value  of  tree-planting. 

There  is  no  employment  or  re- 
creation which  affords  the  mind 
greater  or  more  permanent  satis- 
faction than  the  cultivating  of  the 
soil  and  adorning  our  own  pro- 
perties ;  and  in  tree-planting  it  is 
marvellous  what  a  peculiar  fascin- 
ation it  has  on  anyone  who  has 
planted  even  on  a  small  scale.  As 
the  years  come  round  and  he 
sees  his  small  trees  developing 
and  towering  upwards,  forming  a 
landmark  on  the  plain,  he  is  really 
not,  satisfied,  and  reasons  with 
himself  thus  :  "Those  few  trees  are 
a  grand  success  ;  finest  things  I 
have  on  the  place,  and  how  the 
cattle  like  to  get  under  them  !  " 
This  last  thought,  gives  him  a 
grand  idea  ;  he  decides  to  plant 
more,  even  if  only  for  shelter  belts 
for  cattle.  He  feels  he  must  go 
on  adding  to  the  beauty  around 
his  home  and  derives  a  keen  plea- 
sure from  same  ;  for  is  he  not  en- 
gaged in  the  grandest  work  ima- 
ginable, turning  a  barren  and 
dreary  country  into  a  land  of  valu- 
able forests,  making  a  grand  asset 
for  himself  and  children  ;  and  to 
the  country  at  large  such  work  is 
of  immense  value. 

Again,  forests  of  trees  are  well 
known  to  be  a  great  factor  in 
connection  with  the  rainfall.  The 
more  densely  a  country  is  wooded 
the  larger  the  rainfall.  Conse- 
quently, this  fact  alone  should  ap- 
peal 1  to  and  influence  everyone,  for 
if  ,'we  can  improve  our  rainfall  we 
can  produce  heavier  and  better 
crops,  so  that  the  cost  of  living 
would  be  cheaper. 

If  it  were  necessary  to  offer 
any  other  inducement  to  the  land- 
owners to  plant  trees,  apart  from 
their  great  beauty  and  value,  he 
would  find  definite  pleasure  and 
satisfaction  from  their  cultivation. 
— P.B.  Agricultural  Journal. 

 *  

Three  Mistakes  in  Pig 
Raising. 

There  are  three  mistakes  fre- 
quently made  in  pig-raising. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  forget  that 
the  pig  is  a  grazing  animal. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  feed  pigs  of 
all  sizes  together,  wherever  the 
smaller  ones  are  at  a  disad- 
vantage. 

It  is  a  mistake  not  to  grow  pigs 
rapidly  from  birth  to  market.  They 
should  gain  every  pound  possible 
on  the  way. 


LAW,  SOMNER  &  CO., 

MELBOURNE 

LUCERNE  GROW  ERS  to  know  that  they  have  secured  a  supply  of 
ARABIAN  and  PERUVIAN  LUCERNE  SEED,  1/6  ft.  Orders  should  be 
booked  at  once  for  prompt  delliverv.  They  also  hold  a  larg-e 
supply  of  H ENTER  RIVER,  FRENCH  PROVENCE,  TURKESTAN,  AMERI- 
CAN and  HUNGARIAN  varieties  ;  samples  and  prices  on  application.  All 
seeds  re-cleaned  by  special  machinery  and  dodder  free. 

NEW  GIAAT  KANGAROO  RAPE.  A  full  stock  of  this  wonderful  fodder, 
which  will  fatten  three  more  sheep  to  the  acre  than  other  kinds.  Orders 
should  be  booked  at  once,  9d.  ft.,  60/-  cwt. 

WESTERNWOLTH'S  NEW  ITALIAN  RYE  GRASS  SEED  (Lolium  Wes- 
tern Woldicum).  A  new  forage  and  pasture  grass  of  extraordinary  pro- 
ductiveness, surpassing  other  kinds  in  rapid  growth  and  weight  of  herbage, 
grows  on  poor  soil,  1/-  ft.,  10/-  a  bushel. 

TEFF  GRASS.  A  valuable  grass  for  dairymen,  horse  breeders  and 
farmers,  good  for  dry  country  ;  sold  largely  for  forage  in  South  Africa, 
commanding  good  prices.     Trial  packets  only,  1/-  packet. 

PnALARIS  COM  ML  TATA,  I'ASPALUM,  BOYD'S  CLOVER,  MELILIOT, 
SUBTERRANEAN  CLOVER,  IRISH  RYE  GRASS,  CHOU  MOELLIER,  and 
all  reliable  Farm  Seeds. 

•  FLOWER  SEEDS,  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  AND  BULBS.  All  Garden 
requisites. 

"  GTX)BE  "  WEED  KTLLER  will  destroy  Weeds  on  Footpaths  and 
Drives  ;  more  easily  used  than  other  Brands  ;  1-gal.  tin  (3/6)  will  make 
•T2  gals.— Cheaper   in  quantity. 

Send  for  Seed,  Plant  and  Fruit  Tree   Catologues,  posted  free ;  also  Hand- 
book of  Garden  and  Orchard,  2/6  posted. 

LAW,  SOMNER  &  CO., 

The  Oldest  Seed  and   Plant  Merchants  in 

MELBOURNE,  139-141  SWANSTON  STREET. 

Bulk   Stores.  Mason  Lane.  Telephone,  729  Central. 

Established  61  years. 
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Disinfection  and  Commercial 
Disinfectants. 

(Contined  from  June  issue). 

Chloride  of  Lime  is  widely  sold 
for  deodorizing  and  disinfecting! 
purposes.  Its  correct  name  is 
chlorinated  lime.  When  freshly  pre- 
pared or  carefully  preserved  in  air 
tight  packages,  it  is  a  very  useful 
agent.  It  may  be  employed  as  the 
powder  or  in  solution.  Six  ounces 
of  the  powder  to  one  gallon  of 
water  may  be  used  to  disinfect  dis- 
charges and  for  scrubbing  floors 
and  woodwork.  Chlorinated  lime 
is  used  in  much  the  same  way  as 
lime.  It  is  more  powerful  but  for 
general  use  does  not  seem  to  have 
any  advantages  over  lime. 

Formaldehyde  Gas  is  one  of  the 
newer  germicides  and  is  perhaps 
the  most  useful  disinfectant  for 
general  ptirposes  known.  It  is 
irritating  to  the  eyes  and  throat, 
but  is  practically  ,  non-poisonous. 
It  can  be  used  freely  in  the  finest 
rooms  as  it  is  non-corrosive  and 
does  not  injure  pictures,  clothing 
or  even  the  most  delicate  fabrics. 
It  is  also  a  true  deodorizer,  unit- 
ing with  the  products  of  decom- 
position to  form  new  compounds 
which  are  free  from  odor  and  ster- 
ile. Formaldehyde  may  be  ob- 
tained under  two  forms,  formalin 
and  paraform.  Formalin  is  a  solu- 
tion of  the  gas  in  water  and 
should  be  40  per  cent,  strong.  In 
very  cold  weather,  commercial  for- 
malin is  apt  to  lose  strength  ow- 
ing to  the  action  of  cold,  which 
causes  the  gas  to  become  solid, 
and  be  precipitated  as  paraform. 
This  is  known  as  polymerization  of 


the  gas.  Paraform  is  a  white 
substance  with  a  greasy  feeling. 
By  heating  it  can  be  again  driven 
oil  as  gas,  and  is  much  used  for 
disinfection.  All  preparations  of 
formaldehyde  gas  will  cause  the 
outer  layer  of  the  skin  to  peel 
after  some  days,  1  though  at  the 
time  of  application  no  redness  or 
irritation  is  noticed.  In  using  it, 
therefore,  it  is  well  to  avoid 
getting  it  on  the  hands  or  any 
part  of  the  body. 

The  commercial  formalin  may  be 
used  in  a  number  of  ways.  A  solu- 
tion of  one  part  formalin  to  four 
parts  of  water  forms  an  excellent 
wash  for  walls,  floors,  and  wood- 
work ;  and  for  soaking  infected 
clothing, 

—  Spraying.  — 

An  excellent  method  for  disinfect- 
ing a  room  consists  in  suspending 
a  number  of  sheets  on  cords 
stretched  from  wall  to  wall  and 
spraying  these  with  undiluted  for- 
malin. Not  less  than  ten  ounces 
of  formalin  must  be  used  for  each 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  space.  A  sheet 
will  take  about  five  ounces  of  for- 
malin without  dripping. 

In  employing  this  simple  method 
some  precautions  must  be  ob- 
served. The  room  must  be  tightly 
sealed  by  pasting  heavy  paper 
strips  over  all  cracks,  and  kept 
closed  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
formalin  must  be  sprayed  on  in 
flue  drops  which  do  not  wet  the 
sheet  nor  run  together.  Fairly 
good  results  can  be  obtained  by 
dipping  an  ordinary  whisk  broom 
in  formalin,  and  splashing  the  sheet 
by  swinging  the  brush.  The  spray- 
ing must  be  rapidly   done.  This 


method  is  almost  useless  in  a  cold 
room,  as  the  formaldehyde  poly- 
merizes. It  should  be  employed 
only  in  warm  weather  or  in  a 
heated  house. 

—  Retort  Methods.  — 

Formaldehyde  is  often  driven  off 
from  formalin  by  heating  in  a  re- 
tort or  "  re-generator."  The  gas 
is  carried  into  the  room  through 
the  key  hole  or  some  similar  open- 
ing bv  a  rubber  hose.  The  rooms 
must  he  carefully  sealed  with  paper 
strips.  This  method  is  efficient 
but  tedious  and  requires  rather  ex- 
pensive aparatus.  While  it  has 
many  uses  it  has  been  superseded 
to  a  great  extent  by  what  is 
known  as  the  formalin-permangan- 
ate method. 

—  Formalin-Permanganate.  — 
When  permanganate  of  potash  is 
mixed  with  formalin  a  violent 
reaction  takes  place  and  for- 
maldehyde gas  is  liberated  rapidly, 
almost  the  total  amount  of  avail- 
able gas  being  given  off  within 
a  few  minutes.  It  has  been  shown 
by  experiment  that  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gas  with  short  exposure 
is  '  more  efficient  than  a  small 
quantity  with  long  exposure.  For 
simplicity  and  efficiency  this  me- 
thod is  superior  to  all  others. 

In  applying  it  all  we  have  to 
do  is  to  place  the  proper  amount 
of  permanganate  in  a  suitable 
vessel  and  pour  the  formalin  over 
it.  Ordinarily  ten  ounces  of  for- 
malin must  be  used  for  each  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  space.  For  every  ounce 
of  the  formalin,  one-half  ounce 
of  permanganate  must  be  used. 
For  instance,  if  our  room  contains 
1,000  cubic  feet  of  space,  we  use 
ten  ounces  of  formalin  and  five  of 
permanganate.  On  account  of  the 
frothing  which  occurs,  a  deep 
vessel  should  be  used,  and  not 
more  than  a  pint  of  formalin  be 
used  in  a  single  vessel.  The  ordin- 
ary galvanized  iron  or  tin  bucket 
may  be  used  conveniently,  employ- 
ing several  if  the  room  is  large. 
The  gas  begins  to  come  off  almost 
imanediately,  forcing  the  operator 
to  leave  the  room  at  once.  On 
account  of  the  heat  generated,  it 
is  well  to  place  the  buckets  in 
shallow  pans  containing  water. 
The  gas  occasionally  takes  fire, 
hence  there  is  some  danger  in  this 
method.  The  buckets  must  there- 
fore not  be  placed  near  curtains  or 
any  inflammable  material,  and 
must  be  watched  for  a  few  min- 
utes. If  fire  does  not  appear  with- 
in the  first  few  minutes  the  room 
can  be  closed  with  safety. 

Paraform  is  sold  in  tablets,  or 
in  cakes,  and  is  used  by  heating. 
It  first    melts,  then    goes    off  as 


A.  SIMPSON  &  SON'S 

Cream  Transport  Cans 

3  gallons,  14/6;  5  gallons,  17/6  .  10 

gallons,  22/6  each. 
(User's  name    put  on    without  extra 
charge). 


The    STRONGEST    and  CHEAPEST 
Pattern  on  the  Market. 


Obtainable  from    all  Storekeepers  or 
the  Makers. 

A.  SIMPSON  &  SON 

LIMITED. 
Gawler  Place,  Adelaide. 

tfakeri  alto  of  Sbeep.  Cattle  and  Pi 
Troughing,  Tank*,  Field  GateH,  Win  e| 
and   Water  Barrown,  etc. 
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'nnaldehyde  gas.  It  catches  fire 
ither  easily,  burning  with  a  blue 

'vme.  It  has  no  disinfecting 
jwer  when  burned.  This  method 
.n  he  recommended  only  for 
nail  rooms,  closets,  etc.      It  is 

,ieap  and  easily  handled.  All 
«acks  must  be  carefully  sealed  and 
le  room   or    closet    kept  shut 

"rentv-four  hours.  At  least  two 
jnces  of  para  form  must   be  used 

'•r  each  i  ,000  cubic  feet  of  space. 

—  Sulphur.  — 
rThe  burning  of  sulphur  is  one  of 
I  le  oldest  methods  of  disinfection 
i  sown,  but  has  been  almost  en- 
rely  displaced  by  newer  and  more 
-diable  methods.  It  kills  only  on 
ie  surface  and  does  not  destroy 
♦pores.  It  is  very  destructive  to 
Otmal  life,  killing  insects  and  ver- 
,tm,  and  is  especially  useful  in  des- 
troying contagion  spread  by  such 
gencies.  The  method  has  the 
Vantage  of  cheapness,  ease  of  ap- 
tication,  and  procur ability .  Sul- 
•hur  can  be  bought  in  one  form  or 
nother  everywhere.  It  has  the 
reat  disadvantage  of  being  very 
Mtructive.  It  bleaches  many 
yes,  corrodes  metals  and  weakens 
lmost  all  fabrics. 
What  is  known  as  the  "  pot 
Kthod  "  is  the  best  way  of  using 
olphur.  Place  the  sulphur  in  a 
at  iron  pot,  which  is  in  turn  put 
l  a  tub  of  water,  resting  on  its 
set,  or  else  on  bricks.  The  water 
aasens  the  danger  of  fire,  and  fur- 
dahes  the  moisture  which  is  ,neces- 
*ty  to  make  the  method  emciemt. 
fke  sulphur  is  lighted  by  hot  coals, 
fve  pounds  of  flowers  of  sulphur 
nost  be  used  for  each  1,000  cubic 
eet  of  space.  All  cracks  must  be 
arefullv  sealed,  and  the  room  kept 
losed  for  twenty-four  hours,  as  a 
ule. 

In  preparing  percentage  solutions 
p.is takes  are  often  made.  For  in- 
stance, if  one  wishes  to  prepare  a 
o  per  cent,  solution  of  a  sub- 
stance, he  must  take  to  parts  of 
lie  substance,  and  9o  parts  of 
rater — not  100  parts  of  water,  as 
s  sometimes  done.  In  the  latter 
ase  of  course  one  obtains  a 
ranker  solution  than  is  intended, 
fhe  same  is  true  of  all  strengths 
nentioned. 

Extracts  from  Bulletin,  166,  Wis- 
onsin  Experimental  Station. 


Having  obtained  a  (rood  bull  to 
riace  at  the  head  of  the  herd,  tho 
jwner  should  take  such  care  of  him 
is  will  help  to  produce  good  results. 

Tile  best  cow  of  any  herd  will 
dways  be  a  money-maker.  Therefore, 
Jib  man  who  has  the  b»-st  cow  has  a 
Wtainty,  while  the  obc  who  has  the 
toorcst  cow  has  an  uncertainty,  and 
to  «atisf action  with  her. 


THE   GARDEN    AND  FIELD. 

The  Object  of  Ploughing. 

The  object  of  ploughing  may  be  said 
to  be  four  fold. 

1.  The  loosening  of  the  soil. 

2.  The  stimulation  of  bacterial 
activity. 

3.  The  destruction  of  weeds. 

4.  The  burial  of  manure. 

The  first  is  essential  in  order  to 
prepare  a  good  Reed  bed  and  to  enable 
the  plant  roots  to  penetrate  more 
deeply,  BO  that  they  can  tret  nourish- 
ment and  moisture  from  lower  strata 
of  the  soil.  A  further  advantage  of 
ploughing-  is  that  it  opens  up  the  soil 
to  the  atmosphere,  the  oxygen  of 
which  obangas  the  character  of  some 
injurious  coinlvi ns  t  ion  and  renders  it 
available  for  food  fertilising  material 
of  a  slowly  soluble  character.  Not 
less  important  is  the  improvement  of 
the  moisture  conditions  of  the  soil 
caused  bv  the  loosening  of  the  soil 
by  ploughing.  A  friable  soil  allows 
the  water  to  percolate  down,  and  on 
the  otiher  hand  the  fine  soil  is  able 
to  retain  more  moisture,  which,  other- 
wise drawn  from  the  lower  soil  by 
capillary  action,  would  be  lost  by 
evaporation. 

An  important  benefit  of  plourrhine 
is  the  stimulation  of  bacterial  life. 
This  subject  is  now  engaging  more 
and  more  attention,  and  much 
remains  to  be  cleared  up,  but  it  is 
certain  that  light,  warmth,  air.  and 
moderate  moisture  are  all  beneficial, 
and  all  these  conditions  are  promoted 
by  ploughing. 

 <$>  

Lucerne. 

A  successful  lucerne  grower  gives  the 
following  don'ts  to  prospective  experi- 
menters with  this  useful  plant  : — 

Don't  sow  any  "  nurse  crop." 

Don't  sow  on  freshly-ploughed  land, 
no  matter  how  nicely  prepared. 

Don't  let  weeds  or  grass  get  over 
six  inches  high  without  clipping. 

Don't  clip  or  mow  when  wet  with 
rain  or  dew. 

•Don't  let  it  stand  if  turning  yellow  ; 
cut  it. 

Don't  sow  old  seed. 

Don't,  sow  less  than  2.5  pounds  per 
acre,  one-half  each  way. 

Don't  sow  on  land  that  will  not 
yield  250  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre. 

Don't  sow  93  acres,  sow  five. 

Don't  pasture  it. 

Don't  put  any  of  the  rotten  manure 
anywhere  but  on  your  lucerne  plot. 

Don't  let  water  stand  on  it. 

Don't  let  it  go  in  a  thin  stand  ; 
disc  in  some  seed. 
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\eS^m  Insurance . . 
^|{gpr  ■  -  Company, 

TO  STOCK  OWNERS. 

This  well-known  COLONIAL  OFFICE 
is  now  issuing. 

LIVE  STOCK  POLICIES, 
with  most  lenient  conditions,  special- 
ly prepared  to  meet  local  requirements 
covering 

DEATH    FROM    FIRE,  NATURAL 
CAUSES,  AND  ACCIDENT. 
Foaling  Risks  a  Specialty. 
FOR    RATES    AND  PARTICULARS 

APPLY  TO  THE  LOCAL  AGENT. 
(N.B.— The  well-known  '  Maori  Head  ' 
Agency  plate  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
chief  centres),  or  THE  MANAGER, 
112  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 
Claims  paid  exceed  £7,500,000. 
Departments  —  FIRE,  MARINE, 
ACCIDENT,    EMPLOYERS'  INDEM- 
NITY,    PLATEGLASS,  FIDELITY 
GUARANTEE,  ADMINISTRATION 
BONDS,  BURGLARY,  LIVE  STOCK. 


T.  W.  VETTER, 

231   PIRIE  STREET. 
(Opposite  John  Hill  &  Co.) 

BUILDER  &  CONTRACTOR,  &c. 

Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  work  free. 
Telephone  2119. 

Country  work  a  speciality  at  reason- 
able prices.     A  Trial  SaKcited. 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

Insurance  Company,  Limited. 

CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £55,000,000. 

ASSETS  EXCEED  £11,500,000. 

AH  Descriptions  of  Insurances  Undertaken 

at  Lowest  Current  Rates. 
FIRE  (including  Haystacks  and  Crowing 
Crops),  ACCIDENT  ANB  DISEASE,  Em- 
ployers' Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Guarantee,  PLATK  GLASS,  Burglary, 

PUBLIC  RISKS. 
Agents  in  all  the  Principal  Country  Towns. 

Chikf  Okkice  kor  South  Austbalia— 

36,  Grenfell  St.,  Adelaide 

T.  M.  Douglas,  Manager  for  S.  A . 
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Bureau  Work. 

By  W.  W.  Hargreaves. 
Other  trades  have  their  unions  ! 
Why  then  should  not  the  people 
on  the  land  be  better  organized  ? 
At  present  they  almost  stand  alone 
and  consequently  as  a  body  tbey 
cannot  exert  the  necessary  influ- 
ence on  public  opinion.  Union  is 
power  and  the  common  interest  of 
of  the  man  on  the  land  demands 
union.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Agricultural  Bureau  such  a  force 
and  power  in  the  land  that  would 
combat  the  disadvantage  and  in- 
justice which  prevail  to-day.  To 
effect  this  the  branch  should  be 
made  popular  and  tha  meetings  as 
interesting  and  instructive  as  pos- 
sible. Their  object  should  be  to 
encourage  interest  in  farming,  gar- 
dening, etc.,  and  to  spread  useful 
knowledge  among  the  producers. 
In  short,  the  Agricultural  Bureau 
should-  -ie  a  mutual  improvement 
society  to  everyone  on  the  land  or 


otherwise,  if  they  are  interested. 
It  should  be  the  means  of  furnish- 
ing to  the  young  generation  an 
education  to  fit  them  for  their 
work  and  be  the  voice  of  the  coun- 
try on  all  questions  touching  the 
vvellJbeing  of  the  producer.  There 
are  to-day  a  lot  of  Bureau 
Branches  which  hold  very  few 
meetings,  and  further,  the  atten- 
dance is  sometimes  small.  Analyse 
the  list  of  members,  and  they  can 
be  placed  as  follows  : — First  the 
working  member,  who  attends  re- 
gularly and  tries  to  do  his  best  to 
make  the  meetings  interesting. 
Second,  the  shv  members  ;  some  of 
these  have  an  enormous  amount  of 
information  stowed  away,  yet  are 
too  diffident  to  tell  it  to  their 
brother  members,  and  third,  we 
have  the  indifferent  and  lazy  mem- 
ber who  fails  to  take  anv  interest 
in  the  doings  of  his  branch. 
Every  member  should  try  and  do 
his  best  and  tell  his  experience, 
whether  it  turned  out  good  or  bad. 


It  is  not  an  easv  matter,  rm»mr 
after  month,  to  fill  up  the  pro 
gramme,  all  should  help  and  &L 
can  help  if  they  would  only  tr  : 
There  are  some  who  think  that  i 
is  beyond  them  to  give  a  pap»i 
or  bring  forward  a  subject  f<  i 
discussion,  but  meet  them  in  thi 
field  and  you  will  find  that  the  \ 
have  a  store  of  good  information 
There  are  members  belonging  t 
branches  who  have  had  years  q 
experience  and  whose  experience  i| 
worth  relating,  but  they  are  sh  • 
Then  there  are  men  brimming  otfc 
with  ideas  of  how  things  ought  tr 
be  done  !  Well  let  these  mil 
bring  out  their  ideas.,  and  let  tit 
world  know  of  them  clml  give  then 
a  trial,  which  might  be.  improve 
on  by  other  members  by  experi 
menting.  Then  again  we  ha\< 
the  handy  man  on  the  farm  wh( 
has  a  knack  of  making  contri 
vances  that  save  time  and  ex 
pense  and  labor  !  Let  him  brin< 
these  to  the  meetings,  in  fat' 
anything  and  everything  that  wil 
make  the  meeting  interesting  anc 
instructive.  Also  bring  forwarc 
plants,  grubs,  weeds,  etc.,  whicl 
could  be  tabled  and  help  to  mak< 
the  meeting  more  interesting.  Alsr 
do  not  forget  to  bring  along  an\ 
visitors  who  may  be  interested  anc 
perhaps  if  they  live  in  the  distric 
will  become  members. 

Some  districts  need  railways 
others  more  frequent  mails,  other: 
again  are  interested  in  such  ques 
tions  as  locking  the  river,  etc.,  anc 
we  can  only  get  them  by  prdyiij 
the  country  to  be  worth  it.  Tc 
do  this  we  must  work  as  a  union 
we  can  thereby  farm,  garden,  etc. 
to  advantage,  and  have  whea 
crops,  trees,  etc.,  where  now  stand: 
scrub,  only  breeding  vermin.  It  i: 
quite  evident  that  railways,  lock 
ing  the  river,  etc.,  is  needed,  bn 
to  prove  this  to  the  people  of  thi 
State,  we  must  combine  and  worj 
our  land  to  the  best  advantage, 
and  so  attain  maximum  produc 
tion.  To  do  this  we  must  experi 
ment  and  extract  practical  agricul 
tural  science  from  what  ever  soitn 
we  can,  the  best  wav  being  In 
making  our  Bureau  a  si  ice  ess 
whi«  h  cannot  be  done  unless  we  al 
pull  together.  It  is  well  wortl 
working  for.  Just  imagine  all  tin 
scrub  land  which  is  now  lyini 
idle,  covered  with  wheat  crops 
houses  and  gardens,  etc.,  and  ver 
min  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  ui 
fort 'mate  that  in  all  things  when 

union   is   required  there   are  of 

linn  ,  ho  will  not  pul]  w  ith  other:, 
this  is  one  reason  why  the  middle 
man  makes  such  a  profit  out  o 
the  produce  instead  of  it  going  t, 
the  grower,  but  this  must  be  over 

'  "i'  a  ttd  <mlv  eai  nesl  persisted 
work  will  do  it. 


O.  H.  LEHMANN 

GRENFELL  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


CASH  PRICE  LIST. 


SADDLES.— Gents— I  claim  to  make  and 
sell  ai  good  an  article  and  Cheaper  than 
nny  other  House  :-50/,  60/,  70/,  75/,  80/, 
100/,  110/,  120/.  For  Silver  Mounts  add  5/. 
Racing  Saddles,  any  weight,  50/,  60/,  70/,  80/, 
90/,  100/.  Exercising,  60/,  70/,  80/,  90/, 
100/,  120/. 

BRIDLES.— Good  Useful  Snaffle  Bridles, 
6  6,  9/6.  Queensland,  8/6.  9/6.  10/6,  11/6, 
12/6.  Double  Rein,  10/6,  12/6,  14/6.  16/,  18/. 
For  Solid  Nickel  Bits  add  3/,  and  Curb  4/6. 
Ladies'  Double  Rein  same  Price,  only  add  for 
Round  Reins,  3/,  and  Noseband,  with  Net, 
2/6.  Head-Stall  Bridles,  with  Reins,  strong 
10/,  11/,  12/. 

STRAPS.  —Saddle  Straps  from  6/,  doz.; 
Hobble  Straps,  9d.  1/,  each.  Rings,  4d.  6d. 
good  quality. 

REINS,  Single  Cart,  strong,  7/6,8/6  ;  Spring 
Cart  7/6,  8/6  ;  Leading,  11/6  for  25  feet,  16/ 
for  36  feet;  Cros9  Reins,  strong,  Waggon, 
12/6,  13/6;  Cross  Reins,  Buggy,  Silver  Buckles, 
beet  14/6,  15/6.  For  folded  hand  parts  add  6/ 
Bridle  Reins,  2/6;  Silver  Buckles,  3/6. 

HARNESS.- Carriage  Harness  for  t'15  up 
Beet.  Pair  Horse,  with  pads,  from  £10  up. 
Pair  Horse  Ordinary  SWeleton,  Traoes  sewn 
in  Hames,  120/,  including  Pole  Straps; 
with  Buckles  in  Hames,  £6  10/,  £7,  £8,  £9. 
Single  Boggy  or  Trap  Harness,  you  can  have 
as  low  as  £4  10/,  but  if  you  are  wise  don't  go 
below  £6,  £6  10,  £6  15,  £7,  £8,  £9.  £10,  £11, 
«12.  Best  Value,  and  really  a  splendid  line 
is  £8.  Spring  Cart,  with  Square  Saddle,  £5 
10/.,  £6,  £6  10/,  £7.    Long  Saddles,  5/ extra. 

CART  or  DRAY  HARNESS. -Saddles 
22/6,  25/  and  27|6;  Breaching  same  pnoe, 
22  6,   26/-   and   27  6;     Shaft  Belly  Bands, 


Bands,  6/6,  7/6  ;  Leading  Belly- Bands,  3/,  3/6; 
Iron-cased  Hames,  5/6,  6  6,  7/6,  8/6.  (Really 
Good);  Hame  Straps  9/  per  doz.,  or  lOd.  each  ; 
Cart  Winkers,  8/6,  9  6  ;  Patent,  10/6  ;  Queens- 
land Pattern,  11/6,  Plough  Backhands,  !>/6,  6/6, 
Spiders,  7/6,  8/6;9/6  ;  Best  Chaios,  5d.  6d.  lb. 

COLLARS.— Faced  with  Hair.  Best,  17/. 
and  18/ ;  Leather  Lining,  19/,  20/  *  Round, 
17/  ;  Faced  with  Hair,  18/ ;  Spring  Cart.  17/  ; 
Patent  Leather,  20/,  22/6  ;  Yankee  Chaff  17/, 

19/,  20/. 

KANGAROO  THONGS,  good  1T  yard, 
1/;  U  yard,  1/4;  If  yard,  1/8;  2  vards,  21. 
6  plait,  8x8,  Stock  Thongs,  6/6,  7/6[  8/6; 

Really  Good  DANDY  BRUSHES  21,  ex- 
tra Large  2/6. 

WHIP   HANDLES,    SPURS,  CLOTHS 
ROPES,  in  fact  every  item  you  can  mention 
in  Saddlery. 
Subject  to  Market  Fluctuations. 
1/.  DISCOUNT  in  every  £  for  Cash  with 
Order. 

Tarpaulins. 

MRIMUM.     GOOD.  BEST. 

12x14  ...  15/9  21/-  1/4/9 

12x16  ...  18/9  1/4/9  1/9/9 

14x16  ...  1/1/9  1/8/9  1/14/6 

14  x  18  ...  1/4/9  1/11/9  1/19/- 

16  x  18  ...  1/7/9  1/17  6  2/4/6 

18  x  20  ...  1/14/6  2/6/6      2  17/- 

20  x  24  ...  2/5/-  3/-/-     3  13/6 

Only  when  Cash  is  sent  with  Order,  10  per 

oent.  disoount  allowed  on  Tarpaulins. 


C.  H.  LEHMANN,  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide. 


Clipping  Farm  Horses. 

The  long  thick  coat  of  luiir  that 
acts  like  a  warm  blanket  through 
the  winter  causes  manifest  discom- 
fort in  the  spring,  and  the  horse 
sweats  profusely,  and  actuallj  suf- 
fers from  the  heat  on  mild  days. 

As  a  rule,  farm  horses  are  soft 
in  the  spring,  and  when  put  to 
heaw  spring  work  they  perspire  a 
great  deal  more  than  would  be 
ttfce  case  if  they  were  kept  regular- 
ly at  work  during  the  winter 
months.  As  the  hair  is  long,  the 
moisture  is  held  in  it,  and  dirt 
accumulates  much  faster  than  if 
ithe  horse  were  covered  with  a 
short  coat. 

This  condition,  says  a  writer  in 
the  "  Breeders'  Gazette,"  had  led 
to  the  practice  of  clipping  all  farm 
•horses  in  some  communities  before 
'putting  them.at  the  heavy  spring 
work,  and  the  general  opinion  of 
those  who  have  to  do  with  such 
(horses,  both  in  working  them  and 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  health, 
'seems  to  be  in  favour  of  clipping. 

Experience  shows  that  a  soft 
horse  with  a  long  coat  of  hair,  if 
;fcft  to  stand  on  a  cold  day  after 
perspiring  freely,  or  if  stabled 
without  ample  protection  on  chillv 
nights,  is  apt  to  take  cold  and  be 
sribject  to  other  ills  resulting  from 
these  conditions.  If  he  is  clipped 
in  the  earlv  spring  and  a  rug  is 
provided  for  protection  whenever 
he  is  left  to  stand  in  the  open  on 
a  dav  that  is  cold  or  at  night 
'when  put  into  the  stable,  it  would 
seem  he  is  better  off  than  the  un- 
' dipped  animal. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
\  dipped  horse  makes  a  better  ap- 
pearance than  the  undipped  animal 
in  the  spring.  It  is  also  stated  by 
those  who  practise  clipping  that 
rthe  clipped  horse  is  more  easilv 
and  surely  cleaned  and  kept  in 
|  good  condition,  for  with  a  short 
"coat  of  hair  he  accumulates  much 
i  less  dust,  and  the  excretions  of  the 
body  thrown  off  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin  have  a  much  better 
i chance  to  escape. 
t  A  long  winter  coat  is  an  admir- 
able protection  for  a  horse  when 
the  is  not  at  work,  but  when  man 
'takes  him  in  charge  and  subjects 
,  Mm  to  heavy  spring  w  ork  after 
the  winter  months  of  rest,  he  may 
make  life  more  healthful  and  com- 
fortable for  him  by  clipping.— The 
Australasian. 


WANTED  TO  SELL. 
FLOWER  SEEDS,  12  lovely  packet-, 
[  including  New  <;i;wit  Spider  flower, 
I  C'actu>  DaMiii,  Carnation,  Petunia, 
'Giant  Double  Zinnia,  IVntstemon, 
I  ete.,  1/fi  12  packets.  0.  FRENCH, 
.  OO  Bourke  St.,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 


ALBERT  O.  PIKE, 

(Late  GAMEAU  BROTHERS.) 

Cltiirville  Nursery,  Hectorville. 


All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  for  sale,  Citrus      treee,  Lemons  and  Oranges  a  special- 
ity.     Send  for   illustrated  catalogue. 
Telegraphic  Address— Pike,  Hectorville,  Payneham.  Telephone — Central  2'TGe. 


BRITTEN'S  REGISTERED  DENTISTRY. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  ON  EASY  WEEKLY  PAYMENTS. 
Painless  Extractions  One  Shilling.    Gold  Fillings.         Crown  and  Bridge 
work.         Only  Address— 

20,  CURRIE  STREET  (Opposite  Savings  Bank). 

Open  Saturday  Evenings  7  to  '.)  p.m.  Daily,  9  to  5.30.     Saturday,  9  to  1. 


E.  F.  HOOPER  &»  SONS 

VENETIAN   BLIND  MANUFACTURERS. 

22,  Ptilteney  Street,  Adelaide, 

PIANOS— Agents  for  Rheinberg,  Sonne  and   Schwechten,  Berlin.       At  the 
CHEAPEST  price  in  the  City.  Cash  or  Terms. 


THE!         ARM  KIRS'  AOENCY. 

T.  L.  GEPP,  Proprietor. 

Farm  and  Station  hands  supplied  on  the  shortest  notice.  Farms  of  all 
descriptions     wanted    for  sale;    also  gardens.  Esti 


d  land  for  sale. 
FOR     SALE— 10  acres   Salisburv,  fenced,  house,  vines, 
mill.  £315. 

17,  WAYMOUTH  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


Managed.  Hoi 
,  tanks,  well,  wi 


R.  GORRELL, 

MUSICSELLER  4  IMPORTER  ef 

Brass  Band  Instruments. 

Violin*,  Flutes,  Pieculoe,  Aooordeons, 
all  kind*  of  Music,  Latest  Songs,  etc 

Sole  Agent  Boose y  &  Co.'i 

Compensating  Piston  Brass  Band  In 
Addraae  :  Flinders  Si,  Comer  Hyde  St.,  Adelaide.     strnmente.     "Correll"  Cornets  from 

£3  la.    Booaay  Cornets  froea  £6  10*. 


C  a.  SHEPPARD    <Sc  CO. 

If  you  wish  to  sell  or  purchase  HOUSE,  GARDEN,  or  FARM  property 
consult  us,  and  we  will  give  you  our    best  advice.     No  business  no  charge. 

C.  G.  SHEPPARD  &  CO.,     20,  CURRIE  STREET. 
Telephone  3370.  Opp.  Savings  Bank. 

Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Vines,  &c. 

INSPECTION  INVITED. 
Largest  Stock  in  this  State.       All  grown  on  new  ground,  being  healthy 
and  free  from   insect  Pests. 
CATALOGUES  FREE    BY  POST. 


'Phone— Henley  Beach,  36. 


H  W  COP  AS  Find<>n  Nursery, 

.        •  v^v^  LOCKLEYS,  S.A. 
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Breeding  Cows  from  a  Good 
Strain. 


It  has  been  proved  without  a 
doubt  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  ex- 
pect a  common-bred  cow,  even  if 
she  is  continuously  stuffed  with 
plenty  of  nutritious  food,  to  ^pro- 
duce  as  much  milk  of  a  rich  and 
profitable  quality  as  a  cow  bred 
from  a  milking  strain.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  breeding  from  a  sire 
descended  from  a  strain  of  both 
quality  and  quantity..  A  cow's 
biography  is  expressed,  not  in 
good  deeds,  but  in  quarts  of  milk. 
Dairying  can  only  be  expected  to 
pay  when  conducted  on  right  lines. 
Like  other  pursuits,  there  are 
many  wrong  ways,  but  only  one 
right.  The  foundation  of  the  whole 
business  is  in  possessing  good  cows. 
This  can  only  be  brought  about  by 
a  systematic  method  of  testing 
the  whole  herd  of  cows,  and  when 
the  dairyman  realizes  this,  there 
will  be  some  startling  revelations, 
and  ideal  cows  in  the  owner's  es- 
timation will  go  down  hopelessly 
before  the  stern  logic  of  practical 
test.  Testing  cows  individually, 
and  treating  them  on  the  merits 
of  that  test  only,  is  the  only  sure 
and  profitable  way  of  increasing 
the  output,  and  consequently  the 
banking  account  of  the  dairyman. 
It  is  very  often  found  that  a  cow 
which  is  an  inferior  .  producer  is  a 
large  consumer  of  food.  Say,  for 
instance,  the  supposed  best  cows 
are  large  producers  of  a  poor 
quality  of  milk — and,  even  if  this 
were  not  the  absolute  truth,  it 
often  is — would  it  not  be  far  more 
profitable  to  obtain  the  same 
quantity  of  butter  or  cheese  from 
a  less  number  of  cows  ?  So  plain, 
simple,  and  inexpensive  a  thing  as 
testing  the  cows  has  no  difficul- 
ties, except  the  obstinacy  of  the 
dairyman  himself,  and  in  the  near 
future  the  regular  system  of  test- 
ing every  cow  in  the  herd  must 
inevitably  be  a  part  and  parcel  of 
the   operations   of    the  successful 


dairyman.  What  steps  have  been 
taken  by  the  general  run  of  dairy- 
men in  the  past  to  secure  this 
end  ?  In  the  majority  of  cases 
that  have  come  under  my  notice, 
none  whatever.  They  seem  to  be 
content  with  any  mongrel  of  a 
sire  ;  their  chief  aim  seems  to  be 
in  getting  their  cows  in  calf,  for- 
getting the  plain  and  solid  fact 
that  for  the  dairy  cows  of  the 
future  they  will'  have  to  depend  on 
the  butter-producing  qualities  of 
the  calves  that  are  reared  by  them- 
selves. 

In  the  future,  breeding  and  feed- 
ing, coupled  with  shelter  (which  is 
sadly  neglected  on  the  majority  of 
dairy  farms  inspected  by  me),  will 
be  the  dairyman's  stand-by,  for 
without  green  succulent  food  the 
cows  can  give  neither  quantity 
nor  quality  of  milk.  My  experi- 
ence has  been  that  the  production 
of  butter  from  a  cow  is,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  dependent  on  her 
breed,  for  there  seems  to  be  a 
structural  limit  to  the  richness  of 
cow's  milk,  and  if  a  cow  is  fed  to 
this  limit,  no  feed  seems  to  in- 
crease the  butter  yield.  The  char- 
acter of  the  food  no  doubt  has  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  the  quality 
of  the  butter  produced  ;  but  even 
here  it  would  appear  that  the 
breed  has  a  still  greater  influence 
on  the  quality  of  the  butter  ; 
therefore,  it  becomes  obvious  that 
the  future  of  our  dairying  methods 
depends  a  great  deal  upon  the 
breeding,  feeding,  and  shelter,  and 
if  the  dairymen  would  insist  on 
buying  only  pure  bred  sires,  de- 
scended from  a  milking  strain,  and 
securing  heifer  calves  selected  from 
good  Initter-tested  cows,  the  milk 
of  the  latter,  when  they  came  in, 
would  be  rich  in  butter  fat.  In 
conclusion,  I  say  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  dairying  pay  without 
providing  abundance  of  green  suc- 
culent food  for  the  dairy  herd 
throughout  the  year,  a  wholesome 
water  supply,  and  plenty  of  shel- 
ter.—Victorian  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


Do  You  WanU  a  WIND  MOTOR? 

If  so.  get  CATALOGUE  and  PRICES 
of  the 

««  DON  99 

The  BEST  on  the  Market. 

I>U  XCH  Bros., 

AORIOUI/TURAL     Iv     i  Mt  itR  , 

Mount  Barker,  S.  A. 

>rcrn  of  Horse- Works,  Chaffeuttere,  Corn- 
Oi     lorn,  Headors,  Thr«i>hin«r  Machines,  and  Fire- 
w.,<.<I  Saw  BenrlioB.    Also  their 

PATENT  PKA  THRESHING  MACHINE. 


Home  Treatment  of  Ailments 
in  Cattle. 

(From  Live  Stock  Journal). 

I  first  thought  of  heading  these 
remarks  "  Every  Man  his  own 
Cattle  Doctor  "  ;  but  that  would 
be  going  a  good  deal  further  than 
is  intended  in  the, few  modest  sug- 
gestions I  wish  to  offer. 

Perhaps  the.  day  will  come  when 
technical  education  will  become  a 
real  thing,  and  young  men  will  be 
prepared,  especially  for  their  walks 
in  life,  and  then  farmers  may  be 
taught  sufficient  veterinary  science 
to  enable  them  to  dispense  with 
the  services  of  the  professional 
man  for  the  treatment,  at  least, 
of  many  simple  diseases.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  in  order  to 
hold  his  own  in  these  times  an 
agricidturist  should  be  a  chemist, 
a  botanist,  and  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer, and  it  may  well  be  added, 
a  veterinary  surgeon.  As  things 
are  at  present,  however,  we  can- 
not dispense  with  the  professional 
veterinary,  and  he  will  always,  be 
required  for  serious  cases  of  dis- 
ease or  accident,  yet  I  feel  sure 
that  many  a  stock. owner  is  pay- 
ing a  long  doctor's  bill  which 
might  easily  be  reduced  without 
detriment  to  his  cattle  and  to  the 
benefit  of  his  pocket. 

Who  does  not  know  the  mother 
of  a  family  who  runs  to  the  doc- 
tor for  every  trifling  ailment,  and 
then  complains  of  his  bill  ?  In  the 
same  way  there  are  many  owners 
of  valuable  stock  who  do  just  the 
same  thing.  Amongst  all  the  ills 
to  which  bovine  llesh  is  heir,  there 
are  man}'  which  yield  readily  to 
simple  treatment,  if  it  be  applied 
with  ordinary  intelligence  and 
promptitude.  Often,  indeed,  the 
question  of  time  is  all-important, 
for  the  veterinary  surgeon  may 
live  many  miles  from  the  farm  ; 
when  summoned  he  may  be  away 
on  his  rounds  and  arrive  too  late 
to  save  an  animal's  life  ;  while  the 
possession  of  a  medicine-chest  and 
a  little  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  owner  might  provide  a  "  first 
aid  "  w  hich  would  probably  turn 
the  scale. 

It  seems  only  reasonable  to  urge 
on  every  stock-owner  the  advis- 
ability, and  even  the  duty,  \  of 
acquiring  at  least  some  fundamen- 
tal knowledge  of  the  more  com- 
mon diseases  to  which  his  stock 
are  always  liable,  and  a  very 
limited  amount  would  enable  him 
at  once  to  see  whether  or  no  pro- 
fessional aid  was  necessary.  It 
should  also  prove  a  safeguard 
against  the  dangers  of  ignorant 
blundering,  of  which  the  following 
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is  a  striking  example  : — A  valu- 
able draught  mare  was  suffering 
from  simple  colic,  and  the  owner 
pave  .1  dose  <>i  spirit  oi  turpen- 
tine in  linseed  oil,  which  was  ad- 
ministered through  the  nostril, 
with  the  result  that  she  died  im- 
mediately from  suffocation.) 

Above  all,  we  should  never  for- 
get that  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  and  there  is  one  terrible  ioe 
to  the  cattle-breeder  whose  attacks 
are  frequently  fatal,  but  which  can 
be  kept  at  bay  by  preventive 
treatment.  I  allude  to  splenic 
apoplexy,  milk  fever,  or,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  "  dropping  after 
calving." 

At  the  risk,  of  raising  a  smile,  I 
will  say  .it  once  that  the  treat- 
ment is  homoeopathic,  but,  what- 
ever it  may  be  called,  there  is  the 
strongest  possible  evidence  of  its 
efficacy.  Deep-milking  Jerseys  are 
Said  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  the 
diease,  and  the  following  was  the 
experience  of  the  late  Mr.  Geo. 
Simpson,  of  Reigate.  lie  had 
many  cases  which  ended  fatally, 
and  his  celebrated  cow,  Bessie, 
"  fell  "  no  less  than  three  times, 
but  fortunately  recovered.  I  am 
not  aware  what  gave  him  the  idea, 
but  he  was  induced  to  try  small 
doses  of  aconite  alternated  with 
belladonna.  Commencing  immedi- 
ately after  calving,  he  administer- 
ed ten  drops  of  the  mother  tinc- 
ture every  four  hours  till  four 
doses  of  each  drug, had  been  given. 
The  residt  was  complete  immunity 
from  further  attacks.  Having 
learned  this  from,  him,  I  followed 
his  example  in  the  large  herd  of 
Jerseys  I  then  possessed,  and  the 
treatment  was  equally  successful, 
for  I  never  had  a  case  of  milk 
fever  afterwards.  The  homoeopa- 
thic doses  of  the  above  powerful 
drugs  are  perfectly  safe,  and  the 
cost  is  next  to  nothing,  for  a  six- 
penny bottle  of  each  is  sufficient 
for  several  cows.  The  marvellous 
action  of  these  medicines  has  l>een 
explained  to  me  as  follows: — Acon- 
ite has  been  called  the-  homoeopa- 
thic lancet,  as  in  minute  doses  it 
lowers  the  action  of  the  heart,  and 
by  this  means  relieves  the  pres- 
sure on  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
brain,  which  is  the  cause  of  splenic 
apoplexy." 


More  or  less  grain  is  scattered 
on  the  farm  ;  poultry  become 
scavengers  and  turn  all  this  wasted 
and  lost  grain  into  eggs  and  ten- 
der flesh. 

Good  butter  is  often  made  with- 
out  either  skill  or  care  by  mere 
accident  ;  but  to  give  any  assur- 
ance of  success  you  must  add  to 
the  best  facilities  with  skill  and 
carefulness. 


The  Best  Floor  for  Pig 

Pens. 

The  most  important  part  of  any 

and  even  piggery  is  the  floor,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  see 
that  this  is  in  all  respects  satis- 
factory, even  if  the  rest  of  the 
building  has  to  suffer  a  little. 
PtgS  can  keep  healthy  and  grow 
Eat  in  a  poor  house  if  the  lloor 
is  well-made,  but  there  is  a  dan- 
ger of  their  pining  or  falling  sick 
on  a  cold,  dam])  lloor,  even  if 
thev  have  a  magnificent  roof  over- 
head. A  broken  lloor,  in  which 
puddles  of  rain  or  urine  can  lie 
is  a  breeding-place  for  sickness  and 
parasites  of  all  sorts.  Moreover, 
it  gives  the  pig  an  opportunity  of 
rooting,  which  he  will  generally 
accept,  often  to  the  extent  of  up- 
turning the  whole  ll()or.  The  floor 
must  therefore  be  made  of  some 
hard  substance,  which  is  not  brit- 
tle and  does  not  too  readily 
break  up.  The  best  material  for 
the  purpose  is  concrete  or  Port- 
land cement,  though  a  useful  floor- 
ing may  also  be  made  with  a  mix- 
ture of  tar  and  gravel,  stamped 
and  rammed  into  a  solid  block. 
Care  must,  however,  be  taken  in 
this  case  not  to  let  it  be  too  long 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  lest  the 
tar  melt  and  make  the  whole  sur. 
face  soft.  Bricks  cannot  be  recom- 
mended, unless  they  are  new  and 
unbroken,  and,  above  all,  are  .laid 
in  cement  at  least  six  inches  deep; 
even  then  thev  are  liable  to  chip 
and  creak.  Stone  flags  are  bad, 
as  the  manure  sinks  in  between 
the  joints,  and  makes  the  soil 
beneath  impure  ;  while  wooden 
Hoots,  unless  movable,  are  wholly 
to  be  condemned  as  dangerous  and 
mischievous  to  the  last  degree. 
Concrete  should  therefore  be  used 
wherever  possible. 

The  preparation  of  a  concrete 
or  cement  floor  is  well  within  the 
means  of  every  man  who  can  af- 
ford to  buy  a  pig.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  make.  It  should  be  laid 
OH  a  gentle  slope  towards  the 
front  of  the  sty,  with  the  top  of 
the  outer  court  lower  than  the 
bottom  of  the  inner  court  by 
about  two  inches.  There  will  thus 
be  a  small  step  between  the  two 
courts,  which  will  enable  drainage 
water  to  run  away  more  rapidly. 
The  object  is  to  secure  dryness 
underfoot,  for  this  is  not  onlv 
more  healthy  for  the  pig,  but  it 
helps  to  keep  the  floor  from  split- 
ting or  breaking  away.  Small 
channels  should  also  be  made  in 
the  cement  before  it  has  harden- 
ed, and  these  should  run  diagonal- 
ly, in  parallel  lines,  and  not  cut- 
ting across  each  other  in  the  way 
that     is     termed  cross-hatching. 


These  diagonal,  or  sloping  lines 
Should  run  from  right  to  left  in 
the  inner  court,  and  from  left  to 
right  in  the  outer  court.  The 
slope  of  the  floor  should  not  be  so 
great  as  to  make  it  slippery,  lest 
the  pigs,  on  running  out  to  their 
food,  should  hurt  themselves  :  and 
for  the  same  reason  the  surface 
of  the  cement  between  the  chan- 
nels should  be  slightly  rough. 

Concrete  is  a  first-class  material, 
and  can  scarcely  be  improved  upon 
when  well  laid  and  properly 
grooved,  for  in  such  a  case  it  is 
not  only  impervious  to  wet,  but 
it  conducts  the  drainage,  and  af- 
fords a  lirm  foothold  for  the  pig, 
which  is  an  objection  to  the  ordin- 
ary smoothly-laid  floor.  Great 
care  must,  however,  be  taken  to 
ram  the  foundation  of  the  pave- 
ment hard,  for  when  this  sinks  in 
places  the  cement  breaks  up,  and 
goes  into  holes.    The  importance 

hatching  will  be  appreciated  by 
anybody  who  has  tried  to  sweep 
<nit  a  pavement  so  constructed. 
With  reference  to  bricks,  tnis  does 
not  mean  soft  bricks,  but  hard, 
vitreous  bricks,  which  must  be 
well-grounded  in  cement.  Asphalt 
is  dangerous  in  a  damp,  greasy 
Condition,  ow  ing  to  there  being  no 
foothold.  Wood  is  bad  in,  any 
form,  except  for  the  sleeping  place, 
where  there  is  an  outer  court,  and 
then  railway  sleepers  arc  useful. 
Rheumatism,  to  which  pigs  are 
terribly  prone,  is  favoured  by  cold, 
damp  floors,  as  well  as  by  an  ex- 
posed aspect.— British  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

 O  

It  is  a  mistake  to  think  that 
pedigree  breeding,  as  it  is  termed, 
has  little  or  no  value  in  respect  to 
commercial  sheep. 


DO  You  Wish  to  Appoint  Executors 
or  Trustees?  If  so, 

EXECUTOR  TRUSTEE 

AND  AGENCY  CO.,  OF  S.A.,  LTD. 

(INCORPORATED  1880) 

Whose    extensive    practical    expeiience  specially 
qualities  them  lo  undertake  these  duties,  con  re- 
lieve von  of  obligations  to  private  friends,  and  risk 
or  lots  through  careless  or  defaulting  Trustees. 

Amount  at  Credit  of  Estates,  Trusts, 
and  Clients,  £2,309,316  2s.  3d. 

DIRECTORS. -W.  J.  Maparey,  J.  P.  (Chairman), 
W.   Herbert  Phillippi,  Esq.,   U  A.   Jessop.  J.  P. 
H.  C.  E.  Muecke,  .1  P.,  Richard  Smith,  J. P. 
E.  W.  van  Sender,  Esq.,  J. P. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  NOW  OPEN. 

OFFICES. -22,  GBINFKLL  STREET.  ADELAIDE. 
W.  W.  CARTER,  Manager. 
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The  Poultry  and  Kennel  Olub  Show 


Judging  by  the  number  of 
entries  and  the  interest  -  shown, 
there  appears  to  be  still  a  pretty 
vigorous  kick  left  in  the  Society, 
with  good  prospect  of  a  continued 
hale  and  hearty  existence  for  many 
years  to  come,  notwithstanding 
the  recent  amiable  suggestion  that 
the  time  had  come  when  it  might 
reasonably  be  expected  to  bury 
itself  and  so  await  a  glorious  re- 
surrection on  approved  utilitarian 
lines.  We  have  not  heard  that  the 
committee  has  as  yet  evinced  any 
marked  desire  to  embrace  the  pro- 
posal, probably  members  are  a 
little  dubious  as  to  whether  the 
Government,  after  recent  sad  ex- 
perience of  the  results  of  "  utili- 
tarian "  methods  would  finance  the 
affair.  Still  if  the  proposer  can 
persuade  the  Government  tq  guar- 
antee another  £10,000  for  utility 
purposes,  we,  on  our  part,  feel 
quite  safe  in  saying  that  the  com- 
mittee, however  composed,  will 
make  things  hum  for  quite  a  long 
while.  We  don't  fancy  his  chances 
somehow,  especially,  with  Mr.  Wil- 
son's fish  hawking  scheme  looming 
in  the  more  or  less  remote  dis- 
tance. Still  hope  springs  eternal 
in  the  most  hardshelled  breast  as 
the  poet  so  sweetly  sings.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Wilson  does  not  seem  to 
enjoy  much  luck  in  his  commercial 
operations.  Last  time  he  had  the 
goods  but  couldn't  find  a  market, 
this  time,  so  it  is  understood,  he 
feels    safe    about    the  market  but 


the  fish  appear  to  be  shy.  Un- 
commonly unpleasant  of  them, 
when  there  is  a,  Minister  of  the 
Crown  waiting  to  turn  an  honest 
penny  for  his  King  and  Country 
and  incidentally  learn  a  useful 
trade  to  which  he  can  retire.  But 
about  the  show.  The  entries  were 
good.  The  arrangements  were 
first  class.  The  attendance  was 
better.  The  weather  was  rather 
worse  than  usual.  The  secretary 
was  as  cheerful  as  ever.  The  judg- 
ing was  as  good  as  ever.  The 
committee  were  as  busy  and  use- 
ful as  ever. 

In  Dorkings  one  missed  Mr.  J. 
J.  Gabb's  usual  long  string  of 
birds.  Mr.  Gabb  is  in  England  at 
present,  probably  resting  after  a 
modest  but,  we  hope,  pleasant  par- 
ticipation in  the  Coronation  festi- 
vities. W.  A.  Jones,  of  Coroman- 
del  Valley,  penned  several  nice 
birds,  the  special,  however,  went 
to  B.  Hewlett  for  a  very  fine 
silver  grey  cock,  a  bird  of  real 
good  shape  and  excellently  sound 
clean  colour.  Mr.  Milford  entered 
a  Cochin,  a  nice  coloured  hen  just 
to  show  that  the  breed  still 
exists.  Only  a  small  entry  of 
Langshans  faced  the  judge.  Hat- 
tam  in  old  bird  and  W.  A.  Jones 
in  young  ones  doing  the  winning. 
Special  to  cockerel  of  good  colour 
and  body,  ,  not  .  one  of  the  stiltv 
ones.  •  Thirty-five  cocks  were 
shown.  Cope,  Manuel,  and  Sar- 
genfri  Poultry  Yards   dividing  the 


tickets.  Mr.  Manuel  asked  us 
some  time  ago,  whether  any  one 
breed  stood  out  as  likely  to  have 
a  run.  The  answer  Barred  Rocks 
was  easier  than  some  poultry 
questions.  Mr.  Manuel  followed 
our  advice  to  "  buy  and  buy 
good  ones  "  to  some  purpose  for 
during  a  recent  visit  to  Melbourne 
he  added  to  the  stock  he  already 
had,  to  such '  good  purpose  that 
I'St  and  2nd  hen,  1st  and  3rd  cock- 
erel, and  1  st  and  •  2nd  pullet — a 
really  fine  team — fell  to  his  birds. 
In  cocks  S.  Cope,  who  is,  through 
lack  of  time,  unfortunately  giving 
up  the  breed,  took  1st  and  2nd, 
there  being  very  little  between 
them  and  the  third  J  bird.  In 
A.  0.  C.  cocks  Cope  won  with  -  a 
white.  A  very  fine  pullet  of  the 
same  colour  by  same  owner  tak- 
ing the  ticket  in  females.  Only 
four  birds,  Whites  and  Buffs,  in 
these  classes,  and  we  doubt  whe- 
ther there  is  room  for  either  of 
them.  Black  Orpingtons,  always 
the  best  class  in  the  show,  were 
well  in  evidence.  As  to  quality, 
if  there  were  no  champions,  there 
were  a  lot  of  above-the-average 
birds  in  the  pens.  Honours  in  the 
old  stock  went  to  Sargenfri.  1st 
cock,  a  bird  of  good  breadth  and 
depth  with  fine  carriage.  Same 
owner's  winning  hen,  was  well 
placed,  plenty  of  size,  no  coarse- 
ness and  grand  colour.  Second 
and  third  to  Wimble  with  two 
birds  of '  the  all-round  quality  visi- 
tors expect  to  find  in  his  entries. 
Two  V.H.C.'s  went  to  L.  H. 
Muecke  for  birds  which  appeared 
to  us  of  a  particularly  pleasing 
type.  Of  sufficient  but  not  exces- 
sive size  with  no  looseness  in  build 
or  feather,  sound  colour,  though 
lacking  the  sheen  of  some  of  those 
above  them,  showing  neatness  in 
head  points  with  active  vigorous 
carriage,  they  might  be  taken  as 
marking  the  point  at  which  the 
"  fancy  "  standard  and  the  high- 
est development  from  the  utility 
standpoint  meet.  A  point  from 
which,  wide  departure  in  the  one 
direction  is  to  be  deplored  as  tend- 
ing to  exaggeration,  whilst  any 
lessening  of  quality  and  type  for 
problematical  gain  in  utility  would 
be  equally  undesirable  as  depreci- 
ating the  magnificently  useful 
"  ideal  "  of  the  breed.  They  were 
perhaps  a  little  dwarfed  by  an 
unnoticed  hen  in  the  next  pen  (6.9) 
which  served  as  an  excellent  con- 
trast. Some;  judges  would,  no 
doubt,  have  placed  her  after,  if  not 
before  the  winner  in  the  class,  and 
on  the  form  of  a  year  or  two  ago 
she  would  have  certainly  won.  As 
a  mattei  oi  fait  the  bird  admir- 
ably illustrated  the  point  of 
exaggeration  referred  to.    She  had 
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CYPHER'S 
INCUBATORS. 

The  most  successful  Incubator 
possibly  in  the  world,  and  gets 
the  best  results  from  fertile  eggs 
of  any  Incubator  made.  All  the 
operator  has  to  do  is,  put  the 
eggs  in,  light  the  lamp,  and  the 
machine  does  the  rest.  They  are 
the  simplest  to  work,  and  the 
cost  is  reduced  to  a  mimimum. 

These  Machines  took  the  Gold 
Medal  at  St.  Louis  Exhibition. 
Nine  of  these  machines,  equal- 
ng  about  1,820  eggs,  are  now 
m  use  at  Roseworthy  College. 
06-egg,  £5  5/-. 
NO-  egg,  £7  15/- 
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great  size,  breadth  and  bulk  toge- 
ther with  grand  colour,  but 
there  was  an  all-over-the-shopish- 
ness  which  one  cannot  conceive  to 
be  consistent  with  the  ideals  of  bhe 
makers  of  the  standard.  The 
fancier  does  not  breed  primarily 
for  utility  and  it  is  undesirable 
that  he  should,  but  he  will  be  wise 
to  confine  his  efforts  to  perfecting 
detail  of  type  rather  than  to  em- 
phasizing if  not  exaggerating  it 
unduly.  Mr.  Hobbs  has  been  judg- 
ing Blacks  for  some  years  and  we 
believe  that  we  can  read  in  the 
trend  of  his  decisious  agreement 
on  the  point  we  have  just  tried  to 
elaborate.  By  the  way,  may  we 
be  forgiven  for  taking  an  indi- 
vidual bird  as  the  text  of  this 
small  sermon.  In  the  young 
classes,  bad  luck  with  early  hatch- 
ings and  early  sales  barred  the 
Sargenfri  Yards,  Mr.  Wimble's 
most  formidable  opponent  from 
entry  with  the  result  that  the  Gil- 
berton  breeder  made  what  must 
be  a  record,  viz.,  5  cockerels  enter- 
ed, all  carded,  1st,  2nd,  3rd, 
V.I I.C.  and  H.C.  ;  6  pullets  enter- 
ed, all  carded,  1st,  2nd,  3rd, 
V.H.C,  H.C,  and  H.C.  It  was 
magnificent,  of  course,  but  we 
cjuestion  whether  it  is  good  policv. 
Poultry  fanciers  are  a  fairly  sport- 
ing crowd  and  the  Black  Orping- 
ton opposition  is  cmite  willing  to 
take  a  moderate  gruelling  from 
year  to  year  without  llinching  but 
no  opposition  can  be  expected  to 
enjoy  'being  wiped  out  of  existence. 
The  only  two  crumbs  of  comfort, 
V.H.C.  cockerel  and  V.H.C.  pullet 
were  picked  up  bv  I,.  H.  Muecke. 
Buff  Orpingtons  have  of  late 
years  l>een  somewhat  in  eclipse. 
Whether  they  will  ever  again  take 
as  high  a  place  as  they  did  four 
or  five  years  ago  may  be  doubted, 
though  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
Saying  that  they  will  come  again 
and  come  strong.  Quality  has  been 
sadly  absent  since  the  davs  when 
Messrs.  Hobbs,  Laidlaw,  Shearing. 
Collins,  and  Southwell,  were  big 
exhibitors.  Mr.  Blee  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  having  taken  a 
big  step  forward  in  this  most 
beautiful  variety  of  the  popular 
Orpington.  His  four  firsts  in  the 
four  classes  with  special  for  best 
1  )rpington  with  a  number  of  other 
tickets  to  follow  were  thoroughly 
well  earned.  We  have  seen  as 
good  coloured  birds  before  but  in 
minor  i>oint.s  and  more  particular- 
ly in  a  closer  approach  to  the  de- 
stired  type,  his  team  would  stand 
high  in  comparison  with  the  best 
of  the  buffs  vet  shown  in  Adelaide. 
It  has  been  an  uphill  game,  for 
there  has  of  late  years  been  little 
opportunity  of  obtaining  assistance 
from  outside  sources,  so  that  Mr 
Blee's    work  has  been  entirely  off 


his  own  bat.  Xo  breeder  is  more 
thorough  in  his  methods  than  -Mr. 
Blee,  and  none  deserves  or,  we  be- 
lieve, enjoys  success  more.  The 
1st  cockerel  and  2nd  pullet  shown 
were,  Mr.  Blee  told  us,  full  bro- 
their  ami  sister  as  well  as  nest 
mates  and  it  was  these  two  birds 
which  particularly  pleased  us  as 
indicating  a  line  of  breeding  from 
\v)hich.  very  good  results  ma}'  be 
reasonably  expected.  What  a  fall- 
in  off  in  Wvandottes  !  Only  about 
half  the  usual  entry.  We  missed 
several  well  known  names,  we  hope 
only  for  a  time.  In  silver  laced 
cocks,  Cope,  1st,  a  well  shaped, 
clean  topped  bird.  Same  breeder, 
2nd,  grandly  laced  from  throat 
to 1  hock.  W.  A.  Jones,  3rd,  we 
have  seen  worse  birds  win.  Silver 
hens,  two  good  birds,  apparently 
a  toss  up  for  winning  card  which 
went  to  Manuel.  Two  cockerels 
only  by  Cope.  It  is  not  very  long 
ago  since  any  shape  was  good 
enough  to  carry  a  well  laced 
breast.  These  birds  were  Wyan- 
dotte shape  as  well  as  Wyandotte 
marked,  and  the  combination  cer- 
tainly more  than  doubles  the 
beauty  of  the  bred.  Silver  pullets, 
only  four  penned.  We  have  seen 
over  30  at  the  same  show,  but 
have  not  seen  four  better  ones. 
Cope,  1st,  sp.  best  Silver  Wyan- 
dotte and  Champion  best  Wyan- 
dotte in  show,  these  two  ribbons 
presented  by  Wyandotte  Club.  Mr. 
Cope  left  his  1st  and  2nd  Mel- 
bourne '  pullets  in  the  Eastern  capi- 
tal, but  in  this  bird  he  reserved  a 
beauty  for  our  show.  Beautifully 
shaped  throughout,  cleanly  and 
evenly  laced  with  very  solid  black, 
clear  hackle,  neat  head,  good  legs 
and  feet  about  sums  her  up.  2nd, 
Manuel,  a  stouter  built  bird,  run- 
ning winner  close  in  colour  but 
failing  rather  badly  in  hackle, 
3rd,  Cope.  Failed  to  the  others  in 
tvpe  but  a  good  one.  In  Golds, 
Cope  again  had  it  all  his  own 
way,  with  a  particularly  fine  even- 
team,  except  1 st  cockerel  to  J.  C. 
Herriot,  a  grand  fronted  bird.  .Air. 
Ik-rriot  has  shown  us  many  excel- 
lent golden  cockerels  but  he  will 
probably  agree  that  this  was  the 
best  to  date  and  by  a  fair  margin. 
Mr.  Smith  gave  him  the  club  rilv- 
lx>n  for  best  G.W.  Whites  were 
the  only  variety  to  turn  up  in 
anything  like  usual  numbers.  1st, 
2nd  and  3rd  cockerels  to  the  in- 
vincible Sid.  The  first  bird,  Mr. 
Cope  told  us,  was  one  we  picked 
at  this  show  last  year  when  an 
unnoticed  cockerel,  as  having  the 
the  makings  of  a  more  typical 
Wyandotte  than  any  we  had  seen 
and  he  has  certainly  fulfilled  his 
early  promise.  Reckon  him  as 
just  what  is  wanted  in  White 
Wyandotte  males  and  you  have  his 


picture.  We  did  not  see  Mr.  Smith 
but  no  doubt  he  had  him  close  up 
with  the  silver  pullet  for  best 
Wyandotte  in  the  ,  show.  The  se- 
cond bird  was  the  Melbourne  win- 
ner, but  to  our  mind  he  was 
points  behind.  In  hens  Cope, 
again  1st,  2nd,  3rd.  Good  birds, 
of  course,  but  not  in  anything 
full  bloom.  The  young  classes 
were,  quite  a  triumph  for  S.  Oliver. 
Mr.  Oliver  has  been  pulling  up  into 
the  money  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  and  one  can  now  con- 
gratulate him  on  having  fully  ar- 
rived. 1st,  2nd,  3rd  cockerels  ;  1st 
2nd,  3rd  pullets,  is  good  enough 
reading.  Big,  bold,  shapely  birds 
right  through  and  very  well 
shown.  Mr.  Oliver  evidently  has 
strong  vigorous  stock,  an  admir- 
able foundation,  and  any  further 
improvement  will  be  in  the  direc- 
tion of  refinement  rather  than  the 

(Continued  on  page  136). 
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Line-Breeding. 

(Continued  from   July  Issue). 

Towards  proper  selection  of  the 
male  a  number  of  points  must  be 
considered,  but  lirst  of  all  mast  be 
true  breed  characteristics.  This  in- 
cludes true  form  or  shape,  the  pro- 
per head  belongings  and  every  fea- 
ture that  stamps  upon  him  his 
breed  of  family  characteristics. 
There  is  one  feature,  shape,  that 
is  much  too  often  overlooked  for 
color.  When  good  color  is  obtain- 
ed from  such  we  may  find  shape 
gone  when  most  needed.  For  this 
reason  start  with  the  best  shaped 
specimens  to  be  found.  Following 
this  in  importance  is  size,  with 
which  must  be  joined  constitution 
and  vigor.  Do  not  confound  size 
with  weight.  Size  should  mean 
just  what  it  indicates,  and  -  should 
not  be  determined  by  weight.  A 
bird  of  proper  size  is  one  that  is 
beautifully  proportioned  in  all  sec- 
tions to  the  limit  of  size  within 
which  the  proper  breed  formation 
can  be  maintained.  This  -same 
ride  should  govern  small  size  in 
Bantams,  which  can  be  so  small 
as  to  lose  their  breed  formation. 
This  proper  size,  coupled  with  good 
lung  power,  strength  and  vigor, 
fulfils  the  second  requirement  for 
success. 

Color,  as  one-third  of  the  stan- 
dard demand,  is  the  third  consider- 
ation, but  in  considering  it  remem- 
ber that  it  is  most  in  evidence  all 
the  time,  and  has  by  far  more 
consideration  at  all  times  than  is 
indicated  by  its  numerical  propor- 
tion. There  is  but  one  rule  to  fol- 
low in  this,  and  that  is  to  have 
the  very  best  color  at  all  times 
upon  your  breeding  birds  that  is 
possible  to  obtain  within  ,  the  rule 


that  governs  color  possibilities 
with  the  breed  and  variety  vou 
select.  It  should  be  well  under- 
stood at  all  times  and  with  all 
breeds  that  it  is  quite  as  import- 
ant to  have  good  color  as  good 
shape,  and  vice  versa  ;  for  it  is 
only  possible  to  have  the  best  in 
this  way. 

These  same  laws  should  govern 
vo"r  selection  of  the  females.  The 
real  value  of  the  hen  as  a  factor 
in  the  upbuilding  of  a  strain  can- 
not be  overestimated.  Understand- 
ing this,  it  is  also  well  to  remem- 
ber that  size  and  general  makeup 
is  very  largely  influenced  by  the 
hen,  while  color  and  finish  comes 
largely  from  the  male,  who  wields 
great  influence  over  comb,  head 
points  and  its  belongings,  includ- 
ing the  eyes.  All  these  features 
must  have  your  consideration  at 
all  times  while  guiding  your  mat- 
ings  toward  the  future.  The  pro- 
per consideration  and  study  of 
these  points  saves  to  your  ilock 
the  constitutional  vigor  you  so 
much  need. 

Beak,  shank,  bone  formation  and 
muscle  must  come  m  for  continual 
attention.  Color  and  finish  are  the 
important  factors  with  the  for- 
mer. Bad  color  and  rough,  un- 
finished shanks  can  be  as  tho- 
roughly bred  into  a  strain  as  any 
other  feature,  the  obliteration  of 
which  should  be  guaranteed  by  its 
total  absence  at  the  start,  backed 
up  with  continued  care.  Good  bone 
formation  assures  strength  and 
size  ;  the  proper  muscles  build 
out  the  wing  bows,  giving  the 
broad  shoulders  and  widening  the 
thighs,  preventing  the  narrow- 
breast  and  contracted  knees  which 
give  the  pinched  appearance.  Those 
who  pay  strict  attention  to  all 
these  points  from    start  to  finish 
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should  succeed  in  building  and 
maintaining  a  valuable  strain  of 
any  breed  or  variety  they  select. 

—  Methods  of  Mating.  — 
In  the  three  hens  selected  you 
have  matured  size,  form  and  color, 
as  hens  they  should  show  their 
full  qualities  in  this  line.  If  any 
shortcomings  have  been  hidden  un- 
der the  bloom  and  glow  of  youth 
they  usually  develop  in  the  hen^  For 
these  reasons  hens  are  most  desir- 
able for  breeders  for  this  purpose. 
These  hens,  mated  to  the  selected 
males,  give  you  three  distinct  lines 
of  blood  in  their  offspring,  all  of 
which  should  be  carefully  toemark- 
ed  so  as  to  indicate  the  mother 
hen.  As  the  chicks  develop  you 
will  readily  discover  the  best  pro- 
ducing pair  or  the  pair  that 
may  produce  the  best  males  and 
another  pair  that  produce  the  best 
females.  All  this  knowledge  is  of 
vast  importance  in  the  matings  to 
come. 

No  trouble  is  experienced  by 
those  who  have  tull  knowledge  of 
the  real  producers  of  quality,  pro- 
viding they  have  that  quick  per- 
ception that  prompts  them  to 
grasp  the  advantage  presented  and 
perpetuate  its  valuable  influence 
into  future  products.  II  one  line 
from  ,i  smgle  hen  is  by  far  better 
than  all  the  lest,  Select  this  apart 
for  future  use,  discarding  all  the 
balance  ;  and  to  aid  in  your  work 
secure,  il  possible,  a  full  sister  of 
the  mother  of  the  best,  the  pro- 
duct from  which  can  be  used  for 
maintaining  strength  and  vigor. 

To  follow  vour  matings  in  this 
line  breed  together  the  second 
year  brother  and  sister,  the  parent 
sister,  (he  parent  pair,  also  the 
full  sister  of  the  hen,  of  the  best 
you  Can  secure,  with  the  original 
male  tins  L^ives  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  l  he  original  pair  to  make 


"COMET" 
INCUBATORS 

G.  T.  M  1 1. 1, Kit,  Kingscote, 
K.I.:— "The  Incubator  that 
I  had  from  you  has  (riven 
entire  satisfaction,  it  hatched 

95  per  cent,  of  the  fertile 
««(?■. 

Glazed  Drying  Box. 


Cold-rolled  Pure  Copper 
Tank. 
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^R^^^HQf  Atmos- 

I  -f  pheric  Burner. 

Wm         Brass  Capsule  Regulator 
^^^7  Sensitive 

Accurate  Thermometer. 
Evaporating  Tray. 
Incubator  and  be  sure  of  a  Successful  Hatch. 
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use  of  the  third  year  for  pairing 
with  the  product  of  the  second 
year.  Thus  you  should  proceed 
each  year.  When  selecting  the 
produce  of  the  year  always  assure 
yourself  as  to  the  pair  that  .pro- 
duces the  best,  and  make  use  of 
them  alone  the  following  year  to 
produce  separate  <>r  new  blood  for 
strengthening  your  lines  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

It  von  have  a  well  established 
line  do  not  disturb  it  by  bringing 
in  new  blood  through  a  male. 
Always  depend  upon  the  best 
females  you  can  get.  If,  however, 
you  are  weak  in  the  quality  of 
your  males,  secure  the  very  best 
male  you  can  find  and  mate  him 
to  one  or  two  females  of  your 
owVi  line  that  you  know  have  pro- 
duced the  best  males  you  have 
bred.  If  in  this  way  you  get  bet- 
ter than  formerly,  it  will  be  safe 
to  make  use  of  one  or  two  of  the 
best  of  these  males.  Work  them 
continuously  into  your  flock  and 
watch  the  result,  for  a  wrong  move 
may  bring  very  had  results,  which 
may  be  quickly  remedied  if  but  few 
of  the  new  have  been  raised. 


The  300-Egg  Hen. 


Now  that  we  know  to  a  certainty 
that  the  250-egg  hen  is  a  reality,  and 
that  six  hens  have  averaged  2<H»  eggs 
in  one  year,  we  are  led  to  inquire, 
"  What  is  the  limit  ?  "  Will  we  ever 
have  tlie  .'SO\)-egg  hen  ?  If  not,  why 
not  '!  When  we  consider  that  the 
original  jungle  fowl  laid  only  26  or  30 
eggs  in  a  year,  and  these  in  the 
■pring,  we  can  get  some  idea  of  the 
wonderful  improvement  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  egg-producing  proclivities 
of  the  hen  since  she  was  first  domesti- 
cated by  man.  If  we  ran  coax  her  to 
lay  "2<>0  eggs  where  originally  she  laid 
but  2o  ()r  why  can't  we  go  on  and 
get  her  to  give  us  :tf)0  eggs  in  12 
months  ?  Or  have  we  reached  the 
I  limit  ? 

There  are  :Vio  days  in  a  year.  Give 

'  the  hen  <°«o  days  in  which  to  get 
through  the  moult,  and  she  has  300 
days  left.  What's  to  hinder  her 
laying  an  egg  each  of  these  300  days  ? 
She  would  have  to  be  a  non-setter,  of 

'  course,  as  she  couldn't  waste  any  time 
hatching  eggs  and  raising  a  brood. 

i  Compared  with  some  other  creatures, 
the  hen  is  away  behind  the  times,  even 
if  she  produces  300  eggs  per  ypar.  For 
instance,  the  white  ant  is  said  to  lay 
80,000  eggs  in  a  day,  and  an  oyster 
is  credited  with  producing  1,800,000 
eggs  in  a  season.  The  hen  does  better 
than  the  snake,  however,  which  lays 
from  Hi  to  20  eggs  in  a  season,  and 
•be  runs  a  close  rae«  w  ith  the  turtle, 
which  produces  I  V)  to  200  eggs  during 
the  season. 

j  —  The  Profitable  Hen.  — 

Someone  has  figured  that  a  hen 
must  lay  60  eggs  in  a  year  to  pay 
for  her  keeping,   and   that   all  above 
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(10  are  dear  profit.  It  makes  a  big 
dill'erence,  of  course,  when  the  eggs  are 
laid.  If  it  be  in  early  summer  when 
eggs  are  worth  only  >d.  a  dozen,  the 
liO  eggs  would  not  pay  the  bill,  while 
if  she  laid  them  during  the  winter 
when  they  arc  worth  from  1/6  to  2/- 
per  do/en,  there  would  be  a  nice  profit 
above  the  cost  of  her  keeping  for  a 
year. 

It  is  the  winter-laying  hen  that  pays 
the  profit.  The  heavy  layers— 200  to 
260  eggs — must  of  necessity  lay  at 
least  half  of  their  eggs  in  the  winter 
because  they  could  not  possibly  crowd 
them  into  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  counting  out  the  broody  and 
moulting  periods. 

The  estimated  cost  on  an  average 
for  ordinary  feeding  is  6/-  per  head 
per  year  to  keep  a  flock  of  hens  where 
all  the  feed  is  purchased  at  market 
price.  This  is  probably  somewhere 
near  correct.  It  does  not  take  much 
figuring  to  show  that  a  hen  laying 
over  200  eggs  per  year  will  pay  a 
handsome  profit.  In  most  markets 
eggs  will  average  at  least  9d.  per 
dozen  the  year  around.  Looks  good, 
doesn't  it  ?  If — mark  that  "  if  "—a 
fellow  has  a  Mock  of  200-egg  hens,  and 
enough  of  them,  he  has  got  a  good 
thing. 

—  The  Trap  Nest.  — 

The  trap  nest  has  been  an  import- 
ant factor  in  the  development  of 
heavy-laying  strains  of  fowls.  Ry  the 
intelligent  use  of  the  trap  nest  or  the 
single  pen  a  poultry  man  can  know  to 
a  certainty  which  hens  in  his  flock  are 
producing  the  most  eggs,  and  by 
mating  these  hens  with  males  whose 
dams  are  known  to  have  been  prolific 
layers,  he  can  in  a  few  years  build  up 
a  Hock  of  hens  that  will  yield  a  nice 
annual  profit.  Not  only  can  be  know 
which  hens  are  the  best  layers,  but 
the  trap  nest  will  tell  him  which  are 
the  best  winter  layers,  and  these  are 
the  profitable  ones.     It  will  do  more 
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than  this.  It  will  tell  him  which  are 
the  drones  in  the  Hock— the  non-pro- 
ducers and  these  can  be  weeded  out 
and  sent  to  market.  In  every  flock 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  hens 
that  do  not  lay  enough  eggs  to  pay 
for  their  keeping,  and  the  sooner  they 
are  disposed  of  the  sooner  will  the 
aggregate  profits  increase. 

Then,  again,  there  is  an  occasional 
hen  that  never  lays  an  egg  during  her 
lifetime,  although  she  may  be  vigor- 
ous and  healthy,  and  to  all  outward 
appearance  one  of  the  most  promising 
hens  of  the  flock.  She  may  go  on  the 
nest  daily  and  cackle,  and  make  as 
much  fuss  as  the  greatest  layer  in  the 
flock,  but  she  never  lays  an  egg.  She 
can  fool  her  owner,  but  the  trap  next 
finds  her  out. 

Here's  to  the  2<»egg  hen.  May  her 
tribe  increase,  and  may  some  of  her 
descendants  make  a  new  record  by  pro- 
ducing 300  eggs  in  a  year.  bet's 
abolish  the  limit  for  the  next  few 
hands  and  play  the  game  for  all  it  is 
worth." 


One  of  the  results  of  withholding 
lime  from  pullets  is  that  they  eat 
their  eggs.  When  lime  is  supplied, 
they  do  not  acquire  the  habit. 


Fowls  not  infrequently  die  of 
bydatis,  and  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
assume  that  a  great  many  more  suc- 
cumb to  this  disease  without  the  fact 
being  detected.  There  is  said  to  be 
no  cure  for  the  disease.  A  usual 
symptom  is  lack  of  appetite,  mopish- 
ness,  standing  in  a  very  up-right  posi- 
tion, with  hindquarters  depressed.  Post 
mortem  examination  will  reveal  that 
the  abdomen  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  water.  The  bowels  will 
be  empty,  and  covered  outside  with 
lumpy  growths,  some  resembling 
bunches  of  grapes  or  miniature  eggs. 


STEVENS'     POULTRY  MIXTURE 

CURES    COLIC,    CHOLERA,    AND    DIARRHOEA    IN    ALL  FORMS. 
PRICE  1/6  and  2/-    PER  BOTTLE. 

J.  P.  STEVENS,  Chemist, 

69  and  71,  RUNDLE   STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


South  Australian  poultry  owners  hav* 
found   that  the   very   best  remedy 
for  tke  TICK  CURSE  is 

Faulding's 
Phenytas. 


Periodically  dip  Iks  inieatad  birds  and   spray  laiea tad   houaaa  and   runs  with 
r*aldin«'i   Phanjrt*a   mod   tWi  will  ba  so  hu-Utor  faar  ot  tick. 


PAULDING'S  PHENYTAS  la  Abeeiate   OEATH  TO   THE  TICK 
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(Continued  from  page  133). 
reverse.  In  Cope's  first  V.H.C.  cock- 
erel, just  a  chicken,  we  had  a  bird 
which  will  take  a  lot  of  stopping 
when  he  developes.  The  only  other 
class  to  show  marked  improve- 
ment was  the  Leghorn  section. 
Browns  showed  a  big  increase  in 
numbers  and  the  quality  was 
much  above  the  average  for  this 
show.  In  this  class  and  the 
whites  Mr.  Pitman  must  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  sorting  out  the 
winners.  W.  C.  Bennett  in  taking 
ist  in  each  of  the  four  young 
classes  was  easily  the  most  suc- 
cessful exhibitor.  The  winning 
white  cockerel  stood  out,  a  racy 
customer,  nothing  squat  or  heavy 
about  him,  quality  from  beak  in 
toe  nail,  a  trifle  coarse  in  comb 
but  well  placed  and  well  serrated, 
good  eye  and  lobe,  fine  flow  of 
hackle,  good  legs  and  feet,  well 
carried  tail,  sickles  well  curved  but 
would  be  improved  if  a  little  fuller 
in  the  web.  The  pullet  was  also 
one  of  the  best,  not  too  big,  good 
length  of  body,  nicely  feathered 
throughout,  beautifully  clean  feet 
and  legs  and  a  grand  head  piece, 
lean  and  clean.  Thirty-eight  Game 
Bantams  faced  the  judge.  Black 
Reds  made  a  nice  class.  Special 
for  best  Game  going  to  D.  Cruick- 
shanks  with  a  .grand  little  hard 
feathered  cock.  In  Variety  Ban- 
tams iF.  Goodwin  penned  a  couple 
of  cockerels  in  the  pink  of  condi- 
tion. In  hens  Naismith  and  1 1  ill 
put  up  a  couple  of  birds  which 
would  appeal  to  any  lover  of  this 
delightful  variety.  To  small  bodies, 
of  good  colour  with  correct  eve 
and 'clean  lobe  and  well  placed  neat 
combs  they  added  a  greater  degree 


A. .    M.    BKUC T<1 

Engineer,  General  Machinist,  &x. 
Corner  of 

FRANKLIN    AND   MOBPHETT  ST., 
ADELAIDE 

Beg*  to  notify  all  prople  in  the 
Country  and  elsewhere  that  ho  is  in 
business  as  above.  Estimates  given 
for  the  repair,  erection,  and  maintain 
enee  of  Steam,  Oil,  and  Gas  Engines 
and  all  kinds  of  Machinery.  Tern, 
Moderate,  etc.,  etc., 
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of  carriage  and  style  than  it  is  at 
all  common  to  find  in  rosecomb 
hens  at  Adelaide  shows.  In 
Japanese,  the  same  firm  made  a 
big  entry.  In  black-tailed  or  white 
cocks  they  scored  with  a  white 
which  won  well  in  class  but  which 
was,  we  thought,  somewhat  lucky 
to  get  tlhe  special  for  the  best 
variety  Bantam,  ist  in  hens  went 
to  same  breeders  with  a  charming- 
lv  low  set  full  feathered  little 
white.  Scab  right's  only  found 
four  entries.  Winning  hen  by  Nai- 
smith and  Hill,  very  clean,  narrow 
laced,  well  shaped  feather  through- 
out. D.  Cruickshanks  ist  for  ex- 
hibition pen  with  a  nice  level  team 
of  five  Black  Reds,  an  easy  win 
from  Naismith  and  Hill,  same 
variety.  In  ducks  the  entry  was 
fair  in  numbers  and  good  in  quali- 
ty. A.  M.  Disher  showed  a  trio 
of  first  class  Aylesbury.  In 
Pekins  P.  C.  Manuel  turned  up 
again  and  annexed  the  four  firsts. 
Mr.  Manuel  is  evidently  a  breeder 
who  will  make  a  success  of  his 
hobby,  for  he  knows  the  value  of 
good  stock  and  money  does  not 
stop  his  getting  it.  In  Runners 
Sargenfri  Poultry  Yards  penned 
the  usual  attractive  exhibit  in  all 
classes,  with  usual  success.  In  side 
shows  D.  Lanyon,  had  his  accus- 
tomed exhibit  of  "  Simplex  "  incu- 
bators and  fixings.  The  "  Sim- 
plex "  stand  is  always  one  of  the 
most  popular  points  in  the  hall, 
the  numerous  broods  of  chicks 
which  occupy  the  well  devised 
coops  and  by  their  vigour  and 
briskness  do  honour  to  their  "Sim- 
plex "  hatching,  always  attracting 
interested  groups.  We  were,  glad 
to  learn  from  Mr.  Lanvon  that 
business  in  this  old  favourite  ma- 
chine was  extremely  brisk.  Messrs. 
E.  B.  Cox  &  Co",  as  the  pro- 
prietors and  manufacturers  of  the 
well  known  "  Chick  Vital  "  and 
sundry  other  poultry,  dog,  and 
bird  preparations  had  a  consider- 
able exhibit  of  their  wares  on  view. 
In  addition,  Messrs.  Cox  are  local 
agents  lor  the  renowned  "Spratts, 
Ltd,"  and  are  therefore  well  quali- 
fied to  supply  fanciers  with  all  re- 
quirements. "  Anything  in  the 
dog,  poultry,  and  bird  line,"  is 
their  motto,  "  and  everything 
good." 


Balaklava  P.  &  K.  Club  Show. 

The  Secretary  of  the  above  Club 
kindly  forwards  I  he  schedule  of  the 
thow  lo  be  held  by  this  Society 
■  in  August  9,  We  Gnd  the  classifica- 
tion extensive  and  well  arranged 
whilst  I  lie  prize  money  is  allotted  on 
n  liberal  basis.  Town  breeders  would 
think  be  wise  lo  make  a  point  of 
being,  represented  not  only  because  it 
i  rood  lo  help  others  for  it  is  even 
better  to  help  oneself,  and  we  gather 


iroin  the  representative  character  x>f 
the  committee  and  their  evident  desir'i 
to    make  this    show  a    popular  and 

useful  institution,  that  Balaklava  is 
likely  to  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant poultry  centres  out  of  Ade 
Slide.  The  judging  has  been  placed 
in  the  safe  hands  of  Mr.  G.  M.  Duncan 
both  in  the  poultry  and  dog  sections. 
The  entry  fee  for  those  who  join  the 
Society  (subscription  5/-  per  annum  I 
is  I/-  per  entry,  non-members,  2/-. 
Entries  close  with  the  Hon.  Sec.,  -Mr 
H.  EL  Kirby  on  August  4. 


The  name  of  "  Lehmann  "  is  one 
that  for  very  many  years  past  has 
been  honourably  associated  with  har- 
ness and  saddlery  throughout  the 
State,  with  the  result  that  Mr.  C.  H. 
Lehmann,  of  Grenfell  St.,  Adelaide, 
has  secured  a  reputation  second  to 
none  for  the  excellence  and  quality 
of  his  manufactures.  The  harnesh 
turned  out  by  him  has  stood  all 
tests,  and  for  cheapness  finish  and 
durability  is  claimed  to  be  unequalled, 
whilst  his  collars  are  pronounced  by 
farmers  who  have  used  them  to  be 
the  best  that  money  can  buy.  Those 
requiring  saddles  cannot  do  better 
than  to  inspect  the  large  stock  which 
is  carried  by  Mr.  Lehmann  ;  should, 
however,  a  special  line  be  required  in 
this  particular  branch  of  the  trade, 
the  customer  need  only  give  instruc 
tions,  and  one  will  be  made  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  the  head  of 
the  firm.  Much  has  been  said  during 
recent  years  regarding  the  beneficial 
results  obtained  by  the  rugging  of 
cows  during  the  cold  months,  and  the 
rugs  manufactured  by  Mr.  Lehmann 
are  simple,  effective,  and  cheap.  Al 
ways  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind 
and  sympathetic  nature,  Mr.  Lehmann 
for  long  deplored  the  suffering  and 
inconvenience  experienced  by  persons— 
and  more  especially  children  —  who, 
owing  to  weak  ankles  or  deformed 
feet,  have  in  the  past  been  obliged  to 
wear  boots  with  side-irons  and  other 
hideous  contrivances.  As  a  result  of 
study  and  practical  experiment,  he  hat 
devised  what  may  be  styled  a  sandal 
boot,  which  besides  being  absolutely 
rigid  as  far  as  ankle  support  is  con- 
cerned, is  neat  in  appearance,  inexpen- 
sive and  practically  everlasting.  As 
a  mould  is  taken  of  the  foot  a  perfect 
(it  is  guaranteed.  The  invention  has 
been  warmlj  welcomed  by  leading 
members  of  the  medical  profession, 
who  have  sent  their  patients  to  Mr 
Lehmann  for  treatment  with  highlj 
satisfactory  results.  Children  who 
were  only  able  to  limp  painfully  with 
the  barbarous  leg-irons  on  usin<_:-  Mr. 
Lehmann's  sandal-boot  have  been  at 
once  able  to  walk  with  ease  and 
Comfort.  Weak  ki  s,  spinal  curva- 
tures  and   other   physical   defec  ts  have 

1  11     roated   by   Mr.    Lehmann  in  the 

same  way  with  equal  success,  and  w< 
advise  any  so  Buffering  to  lose  no 
time  in  consulting  him.  A  perusal  of 
Mr.  Lehmann's  price  list  will  show 
that,  in  his  ease,  the  recent  general 
advance  in  prices,  has  been  ren 
Slight  indeed,  and  (hat  his  prices, 
taken  all  round,  compare  more 
favourably  than  ever  with  those  of  his 
compel  i tors. 
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Chickens  Dying  in  the  Shell. 

—  A  Thoughtful  Article  on  an  Import- 
ant Subject.  — 
Last  year  1  conducted  experiments 
with  a  100-egg  machine,  in  order  to 
R&d  out  for  myself  a  few  facts 
regarding  artificial  incubation.  As  I 
think  some  of  my  results  will  at  any 
rate  be  just  worth  recording,  1  will 
give  th.-m  for  publication.  I  started 
the  machine  in  a  -mall  room  on  the 
second  floor,  and  kept  windows  and 
doors  (three)  shut.  I  kept  the  tem- 
|H?rature  at  brj  degs.  for  first  week 
and  raised  to  103  degs.  to  it;  t  degs. 
for  the  rest  of  the  time.  I  plugged 
tin-  ventilation  holes  very  lightly  with 
cotton  wool,  ami  the  central  inlet 
at  bottom  of  machine  in  the  same 
manner.  I  used  no  moisture  for  first 
Fortnight.  The  eggs  were  from 
matured  but!  Orpingtons,  i.e..  birds  in 
their  second  season,  turning  once  daily 
in  morning,  and  airing  every  evening 
for  from  ten  up  to  twenty  minutes. 
Qui  of  twenty-nine  fertile  eggs  only 
seventeen  were  hatched  and  many  of 
these  were  helped  out,  and  some  three 
or  four  were  too  weakly  to  /lo  well, 
so  were  put  out  of  the  way.  The 
eggs  failing  to  hatch  had  died  at 
various  dates  from  fourteenth  to 
twenty-first  day. 

Another  batch  of  egtrs  which  totalled 
forty-four  fertiles,  comprising  buff 
Orpingtons  from  same  birds  as  before 
and  some  Campine  eggs  from  pullets, 
were  subjected  to  much  the  same 
treatment,  except  that  the  ventilation 
holes  and  inlet  were  plugged  tight. 
This  apparently  did  the  trick,  because 
I  succeeded  in  hatching  none.  One 
egg  billed.  I  helped  it  out,  and  as 
a  reward  for  its  pluck  f  made  away 
with  it,  as  there  was  no  single  bed- 
room in  the  foster  mother  and  1  had 
no  hen  handy. 

I  was  determined  I  would  sacrifice 
no  more  eggs  for  the  sake  of  science 
just  at  present.  1  had  wanted  to  find 
out  if  an  impure  air  would  really  kill 
the  embryo  chicks.  T  felt  quite  sure 
that  they  would  suffer,  but  I  wanted 
to  find  out  to  what  extent. 

Now  comes  a  different  tale.  1  filled 
the  machine  once  more,  and  removed 
all  plugs,   opened    the   window,  and 
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kept  it  open  during  the  whole  time, 
ami  kepi  the  doors  of  the  room  open. 
Turned  and  aired  as  before.  Fertile 
eggs  numbered  eighty-four  (sixty-three 
•  'am  pi  nos  and  twenty-one  Muff  Orping- 
tons).   On  the  ninth  day  I  commenced 

using  pore  oxygen,  filling  the  drawer 
with  the  gas  three  or  four  times 
during  the  day  and  once  the  last 
thing  at  night,  lightly  plugged  the 
ventilation  holes  with  wool  after  as- 
certaining the  fact  that  pure  oxygen 
was  coming  through  them.  I  kept  up 
this  treatment  until  the  end  of  the 
time,  and  seventy  strong  chicks  left 
their  shells  as  clean  as  you  could 
wish.  Of  the  unhatched  eggs  four 
were  from  a  Huff  Orpington  hen  which 
had  been  suffering  from  diarrhea,  and 
the  remainder  were  from  the  Campines. 
1  do  not  see  any  reason  for  thinking 
that  these  would  have  hatched  even 
under  hens.  They  showed  signs  of 
failure  about  the  tenth  day,  and  from 
that  to  about  the  eighteenth.  During 
the  time  that  this  batch  was  incuba- 
ting, I  had  under  hens  eighty-four 
fertile  eggs  from  Buff  Orpingtons. 
Result  :  Seventy  -  eight  chicks,  two 
addled,  two  half-developed,  and  one 
fully  developed,  but  so  placed  in  shell 
that  it  could  not  bill  its  way  out. 

These  eggs  under  hens  were  set  and 
tended  in  the  most  correct  and  satis- 
factory manner  possible.  They  were 
from  birds  kept  under  the  best  pos- 
sible conditions,  and  I  know,  not  in- 
bred, and  vet  a  few  were  "  dead  in 
shell." 

My  deductions  from  my  experiments 
are  that  the  most  important  thing  to 
secure  in  artificial  incubation  is  that 
the  eggs  be  able  to  come  into  contact 
with  pure  air. 

Inquiry  into  the  circumstances  which 
influence,  or  seem  to  influence,  the 
result  of  artificial  hatching  by  my 
friends,  has  led  me  to  observe  that 
the  airier  the  room  the  better  the 
results  and  the  best  results  are  gen- 
erally in  an  outdoor  shed.  Here,  to 
my  mind,  is  another  strong  piece  of 
evidence  in  favor  of  "  air,"  not 
cooling." 

In  the  case  of  the  sitting  hen  pure 
air  filters  through  the  feathers  and 
nest  material  without  any  difficult y 
and    tlie  eggs   are  practically  always 
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Eggs!  Eqqs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 

White  Leghorns  ^ 
Black  Leghorns 
Black  Orpingtons 
Silver  Wyandottes 

If)  Eggs  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.    10/6  per  setting. 

T.  E.  YELLAND, 
S.A.  Farmers'  Co-Op.  Union,  Ltd. 


in  contact  with  a  certain  amount  of 
oxygen.  At  the  same  time,  it  may 
be  noted  that  any  moisture  evaporat- 
ing from  the  eggs  tends  to  be  con- 
densed upon  the  feathers  as  it  nears 
the  colder  air  outside,  and  so  much 
of  it  is  probably  in  a  state  of  pre- 
servation underneath  the  hen. 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
lamp  of  our  incubators  exhausts  the 
atmosphere  in  the  room  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  oxygen,  which  is  a  vital 
necessity  to  the  eggs,  and  if  there 
are  any  germs  weaker  than  others 
they  must  surely  fail  at  the  time 
when  oxygen  is  needful  for  their  de- 
velopment, which  is  from  fourteenth 
to  twenty-first  day.  A  perfect  incu- 
bator, to  my  mind,  should  allow  of 
the  filtration  of  air  through  porous 
material  to  the  eggs  within,  and  if 
two  or  three  layers  of  light  felt, 
separated  by  a  narrow  space,  were  to 
form  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  egg 
drawer,  and  the  source  of  heat  be 
derived  from  some  generator  outside 
the  room,  it  is  my  belief  that  every 
hatchable  egg  would  undoubtedly 
yield  a  chick  if  the  atmosphere  of  the 
room  be  pure. — "  Medicus." 


Where  there  is  no  gravel  in  the  soil 
supply-plenty  of  grit  in  some  form. 
Broken  crockery  in  small  pieces, 
broken  oyster  shells  and  gravel 
answer  well,  while  crushed  green  bones 
are   a   fine  egg-producing  feed. 
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PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

American  "Ringlet"  Strain.   Barred  to 
the  Skin. 

Winning*  last  vear  :  —  8  Firsts,  7  Seconds. 
6  Thirds,  and  2  Trophies  for  Best  Kock  in 
I  he  Show. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS. 

In  Black  Orpingtons  we  can  offer  Eggs  from 
our  best   pens,  in  which  our  noted  winning 
"  Sargenfri  '  King   "  Sargenfri  "   Prince  blood 
is  well  represented,  at  usual  prices,  £2  2s. 
£1  Is.  and  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
High-Class  Yeung  Stock. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

We  have  400  well-bred  young  Leghorns  ready 
for  Customers.  They  are  birds  of  good  quality, 
and  will  turn  into  healthy,  vigorous,  heavy- 
laying  stock.  (N.B.— "Sargenfri "  Leghorns  lay 
standard  »ize  eggs  •very  time.  Eggs  from  all 
Pens  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


Our  Maiings  this  vear  are  better  than  ever.  As 
we  believe  the  Barred  ROCK  to  be  the 
Coming  Breed  lor  show  and  General  Utility, 
we  confidently  recommend  this  line  to  our 
friends.  Egg't  £2  2s.  and  £1  is.  per  doz. 
Some  Grand  Youn?  Stock  for  Sale. 


INDIAN    RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Unbeaten  in  the  Show  Ring  and  Splendid  Layers.     A  Fine  lot  of  Typical  Young  Stock 
for  Sale.      Eggs  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


C   *J.  CHANOLER 
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Artificial  Hatching. 

The  art  of  hatching  eggs  by 
means  of  artificial  methods  is  not 
a  discovery  of  the  present  day,  as 
for  thousands  of  years  in  Egypt, 
China,  and  Siam,  egg  ovens  have 
been  employed,  where  chickens 
have  been  brought  out  without  the 
aid  of  the  hen.  It  is  only  during 
comparatively  recent  years,  how- 
ever, that  incubators  have  been 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the 
ordinary  poultr}-  keeper,  as  until 
towards  the  end  of  last  century 
their  price  was  altogether  prohibi- 
tive. Nowadays  an  excellent  ma- 
chine can  be  procured  at  a  low 
cost,  so  that  this  need  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  anyone  who  is  de- 
sirous of  employing  artificial  me- 
thods. There  are  scores  of  differ- 
ent machines  on  the  market,  the 
great  majority  of  which  are  well 
made,  and  perform  their  work  in 
a  satisfactory  manner.  The  great 
advantage  possessed  by  artificial 
over  natural  incubation  is  that 
successful  hatching  can  be  carried 
out  at  all  and  any  season  of  the 
year.  An  incubator  is  as  rehable 
and  hatches  as  many  eggs,  during 
the  depth  of  winter  as  in  the 
height  of  summer.  It  is  herein 
the  great  benefit  of  artificial  incu- 
bation lies,  because  during  the  win- 
ter months  broody  hens  cannot  be 
obtained  with  any  certainty,  and 
thus,  if  early  chickens  for  the 
early  layers  be  desired  machines 
are  essential.  There  are  certain 
branches  of  the  poultry  industry 
which  can  be  quite  successfully 
conducted  without  employing  incu- 
bators, but  as  a  r"le  these  are  ne- 
cessary to  achieve  the  best  results. 
Incubators  involve  less  work  than 
sitting  hens,  as  a  machine  with  an 
egg  capacity  of  100  does  the  work 
of  eight  hens.  It  is  true  the  eggs 
require  to  be  turned  and  the  lam]) 
attended  to,  but  this  occupies  con- 
siderably less  time  than  the  feed- 
ing and  management  of  eight 
hens. 


There  are  two  distinct  types  of 
incubators  in  use  at  the  present 
time — the  hot  water  and  the  hot 
air.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  to  choose  between  the  two 
kinds  so  far  as  the  hatching  re- 
sults are  concerned,  provided  the 
temperature  of  the  room  in  which 
the  machines  stand  is  fairly 
equable.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  temperature  varies  a  good 
deal,  then  the  hot-water  type  is 
the  better,  as  in  this  form  there 
is  a  copper  tank  extending  over 
the  top  of  the  egg  drawer,  and  a 
large  body  of  water  takes  longer 
to  rise  or  fall  in  temperature 
than  does  a  corresponding  amount 
of  air.  In  the  case  of  the  hot- 
air  type,  the  upper  part  consists 
of  an  air-chamber,  and,  as  will  be 
readily  seen,  it  is  more  easily  af- 
fected by  the  outside  temperature. 
This  kind  of  machine  is  the  one 
exclusively  used  in  the  .  United 
States,  but  this  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  there  the  incuba- 
tors are  always  kept  in  an  under- 
ground cellar,  where  the  tempera- 
ture remains  very  equal,  varying 
but  a  few  degrees  between  .summer 
and  winter,  and  probablv  not  at 
all  between  day  and  night.  The 
best  temperature  at  which  to  work 
a  hot-water  incubator  is  104  deg. 
for  hen  and  turkey  eggs,  and  103 
deg.  for  duck  eggs  ;  in  the  hot-air 
tvpe  better  results  are  achieved  if 
the  machine  is  run  at  103  deg.  and 
[0'2  deg.  respectively.  In  Austra- 
lia both  types  are  largely  used 
with  apparently  equal  success.  The 
general  preference  being,  if  any- 
thing, for  the  hot  air  machines. 

Poor  hatching  results  are  often 
obtained  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  incubator  is  unsteady,  or  that 
it  occasionally  receives  shocks,  and 
especially  has  this  an  injurious  ef- 
fect during  the  first  week  or  ten 
days  of  incubation.  If  the  machine 
is  badly  shaken,  or  is  placed  where 
it  is  unsteady,  the  germs  run  a 
risk  of  being  killed.  If  they  are 
strong    enough    to     survive,  the 


chickens,  when  hatched,  will  very 
likely  be  deformed.  If  it  can  be 
avoided,  the  incubator  should  not 
be  worked  in  an  upstairs  room,  as 
the  floor  in  this  case  is  never  very 
stead  v.  Whenever  possible,  the 
incubator  should  rest  upon  a 
strong  table,  or  the  packing  case 
in  which  the  machine  has  arrived, 
inverted,  makes  a  very  suitable 
stand.  The  incubator  shed  should 
jbe  well  ventilated,  and,  if  possible, 
there  should  be  some  arrangement 
whereby  fresh  air  can  enter  a  few 
inches  from  the  ground.  This  is 
important,  as  the  fresh  air  which 
enters  to  the  eggs  generally  passes 
in  through  a  hole  in  the  Wttom 
of  the  incubator.  The  temperature 
of  the  room  should  vary  as  little 
as  possible,  and  thus  a  south  or 
south-west  aspect  should  be  avoid- 
ed. If  the  windows  face  south, 
blinds  should  be  arranged  which 
can  be  drawn  during  the  hottest 
hours  of  the  day.  The  reverse  as- 
pect would  of  course  be  correct 
in  Australia  or  South  Africa. 

The  regular  cooling  of  the  eggs 
is  an  important  point  in  the  man- 
agement of  an  incubator,  because, 
unless  they  are  cooled  and  turned, 
a  large  percentage  of  the  chickens 
will  fail  to  make  an  appearance, 
besides,  which,  those  that  do  hatch 
will  in  all  probability  be  weakly 
and  delicate,  involving  a  consider- 
able amount  of  labour  to  rear  suc- 
cessfully. Some  practical  poultry- 
keepers  advocate  cooling  but  once 
a  day,  but  I  have  had  better  re- 
sults when  the  eggs  have  been 
cooled  and  turned  twice  a  day. 
It  is  true  a  little  more  labour  is 
entailed,  but  the  greater  vigour  of 
the  chickens  amply  repays  this. 
Twice  a  day,  then,  the  egg- 
drawer  should  be  opened  wide,  and 
the  eggs  allowed  to  become  quite 
cool.  The  time  the  drawer  should 
remain  open  depends  upon  the 
outside  temperature,  audit  would 
be  misleading  to  give  any  stated 
time.  During  cold  weather  five  to 
six  minutes  is  probably  quite  suf- 
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Burford's  "  Magic  "  Egg  Preserver.  ] 


The  Safest,  Cheapest,  and  Most  Convenient  Form  of  Preserver.  4 

V     —  THOUSANDS   OF   POUNDS   WORTH   OF   EGGS  — 

Preserved  with 

I  BURFORD'S  "Magic"  Egg  Preserver. 
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ticient,  whereas  on  a  hot  day 
twenty-live  to  thirtv  minutes  is 
none  too  long  ;  the  aim  is  to  re- 
duce the  egg  temperature  to  about 
60  deg.  to  hs  deg.,  and  the  time 
necessary  to  achieve  this  can  soon 
be  determined  bv  a  little  experi- 
ence. Without  dailv  cooling  the 
vitality  of  the  chickens  within  tin- 
egg  is  reduced,  and  they  will  find 
more  difficulty  in  making  a  suc- 
cessful exit.  While  the  drawer  is 
Opened  the  eggs  should  be  turned, 

1  otherwise  the  germs  are  likely  to 
adhere  to  the  shell. 

All  the  hot-water  incubators  are 
provided  with  a  water  tray,  which 
is  placet!  l>eneath  the  egg-drawer, 
and  through  which  all  the  fresh 
air  that  enters  the  machine  has  to 

1  pass.  A  piece  of  canvas  is  kept 
stretched  over  this  trav,  so  that 
the  air  becomes  thoroughly  satur- 
ated ere  it  readies  the  eggs. 
Owing  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
air  in  a  hot-air  machine,  the  ne- 
cessity for  this  water-tray  is  dis- 
pensed with.  Once  every  day  the 
lamp  should  be  rilled,  cleaned,  and 
trimmed,  unless  a  self-filling;  lamp 
is  used,  in  which  case  one  filling 
for  the  three  weeks  of  incubation 
suffices.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  at- 
tend to  the  lamp  in  the  morning, 
and  then  if  it  is  working  well 
by  the  evening  there  is  small  fear 
of  its  smoking  during  the  night. 
As  far  as  is  possible,  the  lain]) 
should  not  be  altered  after  about 
3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ; 
it  should  on  no  account  be  altered 
the  last  thing  at  night.  If  the 
flues  are  kept  clear,  the  lamp  care- 
fully trimmed,  and  the  machine 
does  not  stand  in  a  draught, 
there  is  very  little  danger  of  the 
lam])     smoking.       The  greatest 

1  cleanliness  should  be  observed  in 
everything  pertaining  in  artificial 
hatching  ;  and  l>etween  each  hatch 
the  machine,  including  the  water- 
tray  and  the  egg-drawer,  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  out  with  hot 
water  in  which  has  been  dissolved 
a  little  soda. 

While  the  chickens  are  hatching, 
the  eggs  should  be  interfered  with 
as  little  as  possible.  It  is  neces- 
'  sary,  however,  to  open  the  drawer 
every  few  hours,  in  order  to  re- 
move anv  emptv  egg-shells  there 
may  l>e,  because  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  some  of  them 
may  get  fixed  on  to  full  eggs, 
with  the  result  that  the  chickens 
have  two  shells  to  pierce  instead 
of  one,  which  may  cause  death 
As  the  chickens  make  their  ap- 
pearance thev  should  be  lifted  out 
and  placed  in  the  drving-box  in 
batches. 

'  It  is  a  good  plan  on  the  seventh 
day  to  test  the  eggs  for  fertilitv. 
a  very  simple  and  speedy  process. 
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Xh«  eggs  should  he  held  between 
the  hands  before  a  strong  light  in 
a  dark  room  ;  then  in  a  fertile 
egg  there  will  be  seen  a  spider-like 
form  towards  the  broad  end.  An 
unfertile    egg    is    quite    clear  and 

transparent.  The  benefits  of  test- 
ing the  eggs  are  two  in  number. 
In  the  first  place,  the  clear  ones 
are  Cjoite  good  enough  for  cook- 
ing at  the  end  of  seven  days'  in- 
cubation, and,  in  the  second  place, 
they  are  not  occupying  valuable 
space.  During  dry  weather  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  make  another  test 
on  the  nineteenth  day,  in  this 
case  placing  the  eggs  in  water 
heated  to  103  deg.  Eggs  contain- 
ing dead  chickens  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom, while  those  containing  live 
chickens  swim  upon  the  top,  and 
are  seen  to  vibrate.  This  is  not 
much  use  as  a  test,  as  on 
the  nineteenth  day  no  good  pur- 
pose would  be  served  in  this  di- 
rection, but  it  is  valuable  in  that 
it  softens  the  outer  and  inner 
membranes  within  the  shell,  thus 
making  the  exit  of  the  chicken 
more  easy. — "  Feathered  World." 


From  the  Egg  to  Maturity. 

A  breeder  when  asked  how 
he  managed  to  raise  so  high  a 
percentage  of  first  class  birds  and 
if  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
give  the  show  away,  replied  :■. — 

First,  have  the  best  stock  you 
can  procure.  Next,  give  them 
proper  care  and  don't  destroy  the 
good  qualities  during  the.  first  ten 
days  after  they  are  hatched. 

The  best  results  I  have  had  in 
raising  fowls,  have  been  attained 
caring  for  them  as  follows  : — 
When  a  hen  comes  off  with  a  brood 
I  remove  her  to  some  convenient 
place  where  they  can  have  full 
liberty  during  the  day  time,  first 
having  a  coop  so  arranged  that  it 
will  be  vermin  proof  ;  then  I  visit 
them  each  morning  to  feed  and 
also  prepare  some  convenience  to 
water  them.  At  noon  I  replenish 
the    water    and    at    night    I  call 
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around  again  and  fasten  the  door 
of  the  cooj) .  This  is  all  the  care 
I  bestow  on  them  and  it  is  a  rare 
occurrence  for  me  to  lose  a  chick. 

By  teaching  them  to  hunt  for 
their  food  they  get  what  Nature 
has  provided  for  their  wants,  and 
thev  exercise  sufficiently  to  make 
them  thrifty.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  worst  mistakes  for  anyone  to 
overfeed  chicks  while  young,  if 
they  are  intended  for  breeding 
stock.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  stulling  and  crowding  is  all 
right  if  raising  for  market  while 
young. 

Thousands  of  chicks  die  before 
thev  are  a  week  old  from  mis- 
management or  from  being  over 
fed.  An  overfed  chick  will  develop 
into  a  lazy  worthless  fowl  ;  they 
will  stand  around  and  wait  for 
you  to  provide  for  them.  I 
never  want  any  of  my  chicks  fat- 
tened till  they  are  almost  mature 
in  size,  but,  of  course,  for  shows, 
we  want  them  reasonably  fat. 

I  have  also  found  that  a  fowl 
that  has  been  overfed  will  have  a 
greater  proportion  of  objectionable 
plumage,  or  off  color.  Quality 
should  be  the  main  object.  I  have 
found  that  where  the  best  birds 
are,  as  a  rule,  is  where  there  are 
small  flocks.  Crowding  too  many 
chicks  with  a  hen  is  one  of  the 
worst  things  that  can  be  done. 
I  would  rather  have  five  chicks,  of 
good  stock,  that  a  hen  would 
raise,  than  25  raised  by  one  hen. 
When  crowded  there  are  too 
many  mishaps,  befall  them.  If  you 
will  notice  carefully  you  will  find 
that  the  best  specimens  out  of  a 
large  flock  are  those  from  small 
broods. 

Some  one  may  ask  what  1 1  feed . 
Well,  I  feed  scarcely  anything  for 
the  first  week  ;  I  put  sand  where 
they  can  get  it  and  as  soon  as 
they  are  able  to  eat  it  I  give 
them  crushed  grain  until  they  are 
three  to  four  months  old.  Some 
may  think  this  a  strange  method 
but  I  have  practiced  it  for  years 
with  the  very  best  of  results. 


"  ONTARIO  "   WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

have   twice   won  Roseworthy  Egg-laying  Competition. 
World '8  Record  for  placing  the  first  five    pens  in    Blenheim  Competition 

1906-7,   100  pens  competing. 
1   am   offering  eggs  from  Roseworthy  winners  at  a  very  low  figure  to  the 
first  20  applicants.      This  pen  beat  all  Australasian  Competitions  held  in 
open  yards  for  1908-9 
High  class  stock  and  eggs  in  season  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Telegrams—"  Ontario  " 


T.  B.  BROOKS  -    -  Clarendon, 
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Pigeon  Notes. 

By  "  Rambler." 

Will  fanciers  and  members  of  the 
Canary  &  Pigeon  Club  please  note 
that  190.1  pigeon  '  rings  can  be  had 
from  the  Secretary  of  the  Club,  Mr. 
F.  W.  Hocart,  Clarence' Park. 

Messrs.  Woodward  and  Mead  are 
selling  out  their  valuable  stud  of 
Jacobins,  as  they  are  going  in  for 
more  Scandaroons,  also  more  Magpies, 
which  they  are  going  to  import  from 
England  shortly. 

I  hear  of  another  good  order  to  go 
to  England  shortly  for  three  pairs 
of  African  Owls,  viz.,  one  pair  whites, 
one  black  cock,  and  blacktailed  white 
hen,  also  a  good  red  cock  and  a  blue 
hen.  As  these  are  going  to  be  some- 
thing real  good,  it  ought  to  help  the 
importer  to  produce  some  specially 
good  youngsters. 

Broken  Hill  is  to  the  front  is  start- 
ing the  breeding  season,  as  some  of 
the  fanciers,  I  hear,  already  have 
several  youngsters  fit  to  be  rung. 
Others,  of  course,  have  not  mated  up 
yet,  or  are  just  about  to  start  to 
mate.  Too  early  and  too  late  are 
both  bad  complaints  in  breeding. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Grosser  is  again  elected 
judge  for  all  pigeons  at  the  coming 
Kapunda  Show.  I  notice  that  there 
is  a  £2  2/-  special  trophy  offered  for 
most  successful  exhibitor  in  pigeons. 


O  K.  LOFTS. 

This  is  where  the  Champions  are  bred. 
At  1911  Sydney  Royal  we  won  2 
Champions,  6  Firsts,  3  Seconds,  2 
Thirds  with  II  entries  only.  At  S.A. 
Pigeon  and  Canary  Show  we  won  the 
"  Blondinette  "  Cup,  the  "  African 
Owl  "  Cup,  against  16  others  ,also  thf 
"  Short  face  Tumbler  "  Cup  for  best 
young  tumbler,  all  with  home  bred 
birds,  also  a  number  of  Specials, 
Firsts,  Seconds,  and  Thirds.  To  give 
amateurs  a  start  I  have  for  sale 
Hlondinetten,  African  Owls,  Short  faCi 
Tumblers,  Nuns,  Turbits,  etc.,  from 
5/-  each.  Fifty  to  cleat  before  breed 
ing  season.    Apply  at  once  to— 

B.  A.  GROSSES, 

Ffamilton,  S.A. 


City  pigeon  men  ought  to  encourage 
country  shows.  Mr.  D.  Munro  is 
Secretary. 

A  good  team  of  ,Turbits  recently 
arrived  per  s.s.  Runic  for  O.K.  Lofts, 
also  a  pair  of  Blondinettes,  one  being 
a  good  Red-laced ,  hen,  the  other  a 
clinking  Blue-laced  cock. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear,  that  Mr.  Baul- 
derstone  is  giving  up  pigeons.  i>et 
us  hope  that  his  withdrawal  will  only 
be  for  a  short  time. 

The  Poultry  &  Kennel  Club  Show- 
was  by  way  of  being  a  failure  in  the 
matter  of  numbers  in  the  pigeon 
section.  What  is  wanted  is  more 
classes  especially  in  Turbits,  Blondin- 
ettes, Nuns,  African  Owls,  and  Tum- 
blers. (With  all  due  respect  to 
"  Rambler,"  we,  should  say  that  what 
is  wanted  is  a  bit  more  sportsman-like 
willingness  to  enter,  win  or  lose.  In 
pigeons  ias  in  most  of  the  other  classes 
the  need  is  for  more  competition  not 
more  classes. — Ed.) 

Mr.  W.  H.  Walker,  of  Sydney,  is  at 
any  rate  a  good  sport  having  sent 
teams  to  Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and 
Brisbane,  without  counting  his  numer- 
ous entries  in  his  own  State.  I  was 
glad  to  see  his  win  of  Special  at  last 
P.  &  K.  for  best  Fantail  with  a 
lovely  Black. 

Blondinettes  are  well  on  the  up 
grade,  several  good  birds  have 
recently  arrived  and  now  I  hear  of 
another  fine  team  on  the  way  out. 

Mr.  Viney,  of  Wright  St.,  Adelaide, 
is  one  of  the  latest  to  go  in  for  this 
lovely  variety  also  Nuns  and  African 
Owls.  His  purchase  in  the  two  former 
being  from  the  O.K.  yards. 

Mr.  0.  Duldig,  of  Gum  Vale  Lofts, 
lias  started  in  Short-face  Tumblers, 
also  in  German  Beards.  In  the  former 
ho  has  just  received  a  lovely  Almond 
cock  and  kite  hen,  with  which  he 
should  be  able  to  shake  things  up  a 
bit. 

Mr.  G.  Shee,  the  Victorian  Saddle- 
back fancier,  has  done  a  lot  of  win- 
ning this  year,  including  the  Saddle- 
back Cup.  He  has,  T ,  hear,  just 
parted  with  the  grand  young  Black 
Stripe  cock,  which  was  placed  third 
in  the  Cup  Competition. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Hocart,  Hon.  Sec.  of  the 
Soulli  Australian  Canary  &  Pigeon 
Society,  has  done  such  excellent  work 
in  that  position  that  fanciers  will  hear 
with  extreme  regret,  that  he  proposes 
to  resign  his  post.  He  has  done  so 
very  much  to  place  the  Club  in  its 
present  satisfactory  position  that,  I 
hope  the  very  strongest  effort  will  be 
made  to  induce  him  to  reconsider  his 
decision.  We  cannot,  afford  to  lose  a 
in  ni  of  Mr.  nocart's  ability,  and  one 
who  knows  the  ins  and  outs  of  the 
pigeon  and  canary  fancy  so  thor- 
oughly. 


Practical  Pigeon  Management 
for  Amateurs. 

By  "  Rambler." 

As  most  of  the  important  shows  are 
now  over,  fanciers  will  be  able  to  get 
their  lofts  ready  for  what  is  really 
the  most  interesting  time  of  the  year, 
i.e.,  the  breeding  season.  I  have 
always  been  very  emphatic  about  the 
importance  of  having  everything  clean 
and  this  is  of  more  importance  than 
ever  when  the  lofts  are  full  of  young 
ones, so  start  with  ,an  extra  special 
turn  out  of  the  lofts.  First  take  a 
scraper,  a  bit  of  hoop  iron  will  do  if 
you  have  not  a  proper  one,  and 
thoroughly  clean  out  every  bit  of  the 
house  or  loft.  Then  get  some  good 
hot  whitewash  and  give  the  whole 
place  a  good  thick  coat.  Work  the 
brush  into  every  hole  and  corner.  Ihp 
the  nest  boxes  or  bowls  into  boiling 
water  and  afterwards  give  them  a 
coat  of  the  wash.  When  this  is  done 
and  done  thoroughly  you  ,can  be 
satisfied  that  you  are  giving  your 
stock  birds  a  fair  chance  in  the 
matter  of  raising  youngsters. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  you  will 
need  foster  parents  to  satisfactorily 
rear  the  short-face  varieties  such  as 
African  Owls,  Turbits,  Short-faced 
Tumblers,  Blondinettes,  etc.  Certainly 
they  will  occasionally  rear  their  own 
young  but  the  better  the  bird  the  less 
chance  there  is  of  their  doing  so.  I 
mention  this  because  I  have  known 
beginners  suffer  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
appointment and  loss,  through  not 
providing  feeders  as  they  are  called. 
Common  pigeons  do  all  right  for  this 
purpose.  Working  Homers,  long  faced 
Tumblers,  Nuns,  Magpies,  or  even 
Fantails  which  are  not  too  finely  bred 
will,  however,  do  just  as  well  and  be 
much  more  interesting  to  have  about. 
The  eggs  you  want  hatched  can  either 
be  changed  soon  after  being  laid  or 
may  be  left  with  the  natural  parents 
till  almost  hatching  time. 

Don't  forget  the  importance  of  good 
feeding  if  you  want  your  foster 
parents  or  natural  parents  to  rear 
you  good  strong  youngsters.  I  use 
maple  peas,  tares,  canary  seed  and  a 
little  wheat.  Pemember  that  they 
want  good  clean  sand,  shell  grit,  some 
old  broken  up  mortar  and  a  lump  of 
rock  salt.  The  water  should  alwavs 
be  clean  and  fresh.  To  be  sure  of 
this  change  it  at  least  once  a  day 
and  scrub  out  the  water  vessels  as 
often  as  you  can  find  time  to  do  it. 
Three  times  a  week  is  the  least 
number  of  times  that  it  should  be 
done. 

The  mating  of  pigeons  is  usually 
verj  imple.  If  you  are  using  small 
breeding  lofts  for  each  pair  all  you 
have  lo  do  is  to  turn  in  the  two 
birds, but  where  several  pairs  are  to 
be  run  in  the  same  loft,  it  will  be 
neressary  to  fust  mate  each  pah 
separately,  unless,  of  course,  you  are 
going  in  for  indiscriminate  breeding. 
To  male  any  ' two  birds  put,  them  into 
a  mating  pen,  that  is,  a  cage  divided 
into  two  by  bars,  through  which  the 
birds  an  see  and  touch  each  other. 
As  hoi  in  as  they  are  on  thoroughly 
good    terms,  and    are    enjoying  the 
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courtship,  the  strutting,  cooing,  bonk 
ringing,  tail  sweeping,  etc.,  they  can 
be  safely  turned  into  the  general  loft, 
for  in  nearly  every  case  they  will  be 
found  to  be  Bafely  "  married  "  for  the 
Mason.  Accidents,  of  course,  happen 
occasionally,  when  one  or  other  of  the 
parties  select  another  mate  on  their 
own  account,  but  the  beginner  even 
can  soon  tell  whether  things  are  going 
on  smoothly  or  not. 

Having  got  the  birds  in  the  breeding 
lofts,  sec  that  the  nests  are  well 
placed.  Sprinkle  some  fresh  sawdust 
in  them  and  a  handful  of  dry  sheaoak 
leaves  if  you  can  get  them.  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  these  leaves  for  they 
will  not  harbour  insects  of  any  son. 
If  these  are  not  to  be  got  use  any 
other  leaves  or  get  some  straw  and 
rub  it  up  well  or  some  fine  shavings 
chopped  up.  Dust  a  little  insert 
powder  over  the  nest  before  t he  first 
mg  is  laid  and  also  a  little  two  or 
three  times  during  incubation. 


Victorian  Notes. 

By  "  Blue  Ro.  k." 
The  shows  are  now  all  over,  and 
>reeders  are  wearing  their  considering 
Hps  over  the  question  of  mating.  I 
iven  hear  of  hatchings  already,  but  1 
lo  not  think  anything  is  gained  in 
he  end  by  over  haste.  The  ultra 
arly  sqUabs  pass  out  in  the  frosts, 
he  hens  get  over  worked  unless  taken 
rom  their  mates  when  the  youngsters 
lie,  and  the  game  is  not  worth  the 
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An  interesting  question  is  to  be 
settled  by  the  committee  of  the 
Victorian  Pigeon  Society,  when  a 
protest  at  present  before  them  is 
decided.  The  facts  are  these  : — In  the 
Magpie  classes  Messrs.  Woodward  and 
Mead  were  dissatisfied  with  the  cards 
awarded  to  some  of  their  birds,  and 
with  the  eardless  condition  of  others. 
I'or  the  linn  Mr.  Mead  entered  a  pro- 
test against  the  judging,  and  the 
judge  admitted  that  in  specific  cases 
be  had  taken  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  certain  birds  were  young 
birds  in  old  bird  classes.  He  indi- 
cated the  cards  certain  birds  would 
have  got  but  for  the  circumstances 
named.  The  society  now  has  to 
determine  whether  it  will  overrule  the 
awards  or  not. 

The  case  presents  two  faces.  The 
first  is — was  the  firm  justified  in  show- 
ing youngsters  among  the  old  ones  ? 
The  other  is — even  though  they  were 
justified  in  so  doing,  is  it  desirable  to 
pass  a  rule  confining  birds  to  their 
own  classes  ? 

The  matter  is  one  demanding  grave 
consideration.  The  exhibitors  involved 
are  quite  agreeable  to  fall  in  with  any 
such  rule  if  made,  and  made  their 
entries  in  good  faith,  it  is  a  common 
thing  over  this  side,  and  has  never 
been  challenged  before.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  such  a  rule  would 
debar  unrung1  birds  from  competing. at 
all — a  not  unmixed  evil. 

There  is  a  boom  in  Fantails  over 
here  ;  in  fact  this  variety  is  in  high 
favour  all  over  Australia,  and  de- 
serves to  be,  to  my  mind.  On  the 
other  hand,  Turbits  and  Orientals  are 
under  a  cloud  in  Victoria,  whereas 
Tasmania  and  South  Australia  have 
some  good  specimens  to  boast  of. 
Magpies  are  gradually  rising  into 
favour.  Mr.  Stewart  was  an  absentee 
from  the  pens,  some  fiend  having 
poisoned  most  of  his  birds.  Mr. 
Stewart  is  not  to  be  dismayed,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  and  intends  to  import 
a  team.    Good  luck  to  him  I  say. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Young  has  disposed  of 
his  birds.  He  is  highly  delighted  at 
having  won  the  Vic.  Society  "  Jack  " 
Cup  outright. 


Victorian  Shows. 

—  North  Suburban.  — 
Held  June  27-29.  Homers,  Saddle- 
backs, and  fantails  were  very  strong, 
after  them  Jacks,  Magpies,  and 
Tumblers  made  a  good  display.  In 
ffomers  Messrs.  Nixon,  Rendall,  and 
Cole  did  very  well,  the  former  winning 
the  cup  for  1910  bred  birds.  In 
Saddles  Mr.  Shee  won  the  Cup  for 
best  bird  in  the  class,  the  same  bird 
winning  the  special  for  best  Fancy- 
pigeon,  this  latter  prize  being  awarded, 
T  understand  after  close  competition 
from  Mr.  Crotty's  1910  Fantail 
(special  winner),  and  Woodward  and 
Head's  young  Magpie,  also  a  special 
winner  (silver  medal  and  10/fi  for  best 
Magpie). 

h,  .Jacks.  Woodward  A  Mead  won 
first  in  black  cocks,  and  V.  V.  Cousins 


in  black  Inns.  In  the  other  colours 
Mr.  Crotty  was  on  his  own.  In 
Fantails,  Mr.  Crotty  was  practically 
invincible. 

—  South  Suburban.  — 
This  show  suffered  badly  owing  to 
an  unfortunate  clashing,  with  the 
North  Suburban.  Homers  were  strong, 
however,  which  is  really  an  indication 
of  the  excellence  and  quantity  of 
Homers  in  Victoria  at  present.  The 
main  winners  were  Messrs.  Badham, 
Dunning,  Woodward  &  Mead,  Swal- 
vvell,  iind  Haines.  The  Challenge  Cup 
for  best  young  Homer  was  won  by 
.1.  Dunning  with  a  fine  bird.  Saddles 
were  a  good  class,  Messrs.  Hendrie, 
Murray,  and  Shee  being  the  princ  ipal 
winners.  In  Magpies  and  'Jacobins, 
Woodward  &  Mead  scooped  the  pool. 
An  interesting  class  was  that  for  the 
ladies,  for  which  Mr.  Drayton  had  put 
up  a  washing  wringer  as  special.  With 
an  eye  to  washing  day,  the  ladies 
came  along  with  a  record  entry  of 
eighteen  ;  the  winner  was  Mrs.  Pons- 
ford,  with  a  fine  black  Stripe  .Saddle  ; 
Miss  M.  Holmes  scored  second  with  a 
beautiful  English  Owl,  while  Mrs. 
Woodward  was  third  with  a  snaky 
black  Magpie. 


Poultry  and  Kennel  Club 

Show. 

—  Pigeon  Section.  — 

This  section  at  the  above  show  was 
somewhat  disappointing  to  those  who 
hoped  that  pigeons  would  show  the 
same  marked  increase  in  numbers  as 
in  the  more  important  ones  of  poultry 
and  dogs.  There  were  a  number  of 
good  birds,  the ,  trouble  being  that 
there  were  not  enough  of  them.  In 
Carriers,  Miller  and  Martin  won.  In 
Dragoons,  C.  H.  ,Creer,  and  H.  S. 
Gillies.  Antwerp,  S.  A.  Chambers. 
Pouter,  E.  Hefron.  Turbit,  Von 
Einem  and  T.  Koerner.  Blondinette, 
Von  Einem.  Show  Homer,  H.  S. 
Gillies  and  F.  Goodwin.  In  Working 
Homers  the  winners  were  G.  E.  Vick, 
I,.  P.  E.  Smith,  H.  P.  E.  Smith,  and 
W.  H.  Milford.  Magpie,  T.  Koerner 
and  W.  H.  Walker.  Tumbler,  H.  S. 
Gillies.  Baldhead,  W.  J.  Hughes. 
Beard,  W.  J.  Hughes.  Jacobin,  F. 
Crotty  and  G.  S.  Ball.  Fantail,  H. 
G.  Gray,  W.  n.  Walker.  English  Owl, 
G.  S.  '  Ball.  Turbiteen,  D.  Cruick- 
shanks.  Helmet,  Miller  and  Martin. 
African  Owl,  Miller  and  Martin,  G. 
S.  Ball,  and  T.  Koerner. 


WOODWARD    &  MEAD 

PIGEON  SPECIALISTS, 

Have  bred  some  sweet  1910  youngsters 
in 

MAGPIES,  JACOBINS,  HOMERS, 
NUNS. 
Prices  to  suit  all  purses. 
G.    J.  MEAD, 
"  Chiltern,"    Sycamore  Grove, 
BALACLAVA,  Victoria. 
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®  Home  Notes.  9 


The  Girl  With  the  Ready 
Smile. 

"  There's  nothing  half  so  sweet 
in  life  as  love's  young  dream," 
sang  Tom  Moore  years  ago  ;  a11'' 
an  American  novelist  added  later 
the  words,  "  or  the  girl  with  a 
ready  smile."  As  you  drift  far- 
ther on  through  life  you  realise 
how  wise  was  that  American 
novelist. 

The  girl  with  the  read)'-  smile  ! 
— what  a  power  she  is  !  You  jos- 
tle against  her  in  a  crowd  and 
turn  round  with  a  look  of  annoy- 
ance, which  quickly,  disappears  be- 
cause a  dimpling  face  is  looking 
into  yours,  and  a  sweet-  charming 
voice  is  saying,  "  Beg  pardon." 
The  girl  with  the  smile  has  gone. 
It  was  just  the  episode  of  a  se- 
cond, but  it  leaves  its  mark,  and 
the  day  is  a  little  easier,  the  sun 
is  a  little  brighter,  because  you 
have  rubbed  shoulders  with  a  girl 
with  a  ready  smile. 

You  meet  her  in  your  social  or 
business  world.  She  may  be  at  an 
afternoon  tea  that  is  going  dull,  or 
she  may  be  behind  the  counter  of 
a  crowded  city  shop  ;  she's  just  a 
stranger,  probably  an  "outsider," 
but  she  flashes  on  you  a  look  like 
one  of  God's  sunbeams,   and  calls 


up  an  answering  ray  of  brightness 
from  your  very  soul. 

If  she  smiles  upon  you  in  an 
hour  of  trouble,  what  a  soothing 
balm  her  smile  is  !  Your  heart 
may  be  all  laden,  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  soothing  something  behind 
her  eyes  that  means  "  I'm  sorry." 
It  somehow  gives  you  courage  for 
another  light.  Years  after,  in 
other  troubles,  a  little  lingering 
memory  of  a  glorious  smile  of 
sympathy  comes  back,  and  is  again 
a  potent  power. 

The  girl  with  the  ready  smile  is 
a  God-send  to  this  heavy-hearted 
old  world.  She  is  as  an  elixer  to 
youth  and  age  alike.  The  school 
boy,  with  his  eyes  fairly  blazing, 
votes  her  "  Bully,"  and  the  title 
is  borne  of  the  unlimited  love  and 
honour  of  his  bohemian  soul.  Her 
girl,  friends  call  her  a  "  dear."  To 
older  women  she  is  a  "  really 
helpful  girl."  The  old,  old  man 
watches  her  with  a  power  of  ten- 
derness. She  is  to  him  a  ray  of 
sunshine  that  steals  into  the  dark 
places  (of  his  memory.  "  That's 
just  exactly  what  my  old  woman 
was — years  ago — when  we  were — 
courting."  His  white  head  moves 
with  a  knowing  nod,  and  his 
knotted  hand  brushes  over  eyes 
that  have  suddenly  become  bright. 
The  very  young  man  calls  her 
"  sweet  "     or     "  jolly  " — but  the 


blase  man  of  the  world's  estimate 
of  her  is  bound  with  reverence. 

Yes,  she's  quite  a  power,  youtf 
girl  with  the  ready  smile. 


A  Simple  Test. 

—  To    Distinguish   Pure  Wool  Goods 
from  a  Cotton-Wool  Mixture.  — 

Weigh  a  sample  of  the  mixed  fabric, 
then  boil  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash 
or  soda.  This  treatment  removes  the 
wool  and  a  small  percentage  possibly 
5  pei-  cent,  of  the  cotton.  Rinse,  dry 
and  and  weigh  the  residue,  add  5  per 
cent,  and  the  result  is  the  weight  of 
the  cotton  in  the  original  sample  it 
is  well  to  enclose  the  sample  in  a 
small  sack  of  cheese-cloth  while  boil- 
ing it  in  order  to  prevent  loss  of  the 
cotton.—"  Dalgety's    Wool  Review." 


Hand  Bleach. 

A  good  hand  whitener  is  fifteen  drops 
of  carbolic  acid,  thirty  drops  of  acetic 
acid,  one  ounce  of  gelatine,  eight 
ounces  of  water  ;  dissolve  the  gelatine 
in  hot  water,  and  when  moderately 
cool  add  the  other  ingredients.  Apply 
to  the,  hands  after  washing-  and  before 
drying  them.  It  will  keep  the  hands 
soft  and1  clean. 

 e  

Neatly  Dressed. 

There  is  an  exquisite  charm  about 
a  neatly-dressed  woman.  She  does 
not  wear  her  hair  loose,  as  if  it  is 
just  about  to  fall  on  her  shoulders. 
Eer  gloves  are  not  ripped  at  the 
seams,  nor  are  any  buttons  missing 
from  her  boots.  Her  veil  does  not 
reveal  a  hole  over  her  chin,  nor  does 
the  binding  of  her  skirt  show  ragged 
in  places.  Not  many  women  show 
their  tidiness  in  these  details,  but  the 
well-groomed  woman  considers  that 
neglect  in  those  little  things  is  full 
of  shame  to  womankind.  Note  the 
well-dressed  tailor-built  woman.  Her 
cloth  gown  fits  her  without  a  crease, 
and  there  is  neither  speck  nor  spot 
on  it.  FTer  linen  collar-  and  cull's  are 
suow\  white,  and  remain  properly 
fixed  in  their  places.  Her  gloves  do 
not  wrinkle  but  button  smoothly 
over  her  wrists,  her  shoes  are  dainty 
and  pointed  and  polished.  Her  bonnet 
or  ha  I  is  pinned  on  straight,  and 
her  hair  is  neatness  itself.  She  is  the 
picture  of  delicate  finish  and  whole- 
some order.  Would  that  we  could 
come  across   her  somewhat  oftener. 


Always  use  cold  water-  for-  washing 
passes.  The  cold  water  not  only 
help  to  produce  e  higher  polish  than 
warm  water-  does,  but  it  is  a  safe- 
guard against  unnecessary  breakages, 
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Cooking  Meat. 

Doubtless  nil  are  familiar  with  the 
ftu  i  that  a  piece  of  roasted  or  fried 
meal  weighs  less  than  it  did  Ivfore 
cooking,  but  know  lit  tic  of  the  nature 
of  the  losses  thus  resulting.  Prof.  II. 
S.  Grindley,  of  the  I  niversity  of 
Illinois,  has  recently  reported  the 
results  of  a  considerable  uum'ber  of 
ex[>eriments  on  the  character  and 
extent  of  the  losses  sustained  when 
meat  is  cooked  in  different  ways. 
Most  of  the  test>  were  conducted 
with  beef,  although  a  few  were  made 
with  mutton.  The  meat  was  either 
pan  broiled— that  is,  fried  in  a  medium 
hot  frying  pan  without  tihe  addition 
of  fat — or  it  was  Ivoiled  or  aftewtil — 
that  is,  cooked  in  hot  water — the 
length  of  time  the  meat  was  Cooked 
and  the  temperature  of  the  water 
varying   in  different    tests.       In  some 

„   Cases   the   meat    was   plunged   at  once 

V  into  boiling  water;  in  others  the 
water  was  cold  at  the  start.  The 
pan-broiled  meal  was  weighed  before 
and  after  cooking,  the  material  which 
adhered  to  the  frying  pan  being  in- 
cluded with  the  cooked  meat.  Boiled 
and  stewed  meat  and  broth  which  con- 

,*  tained  the  material  extracted  while 
cooking  were  also  weighed  and 
analyzed.     In  every  case  the  eomposi- 

%  tion  of  the  cooked  meat  was  com- 
pared with  that  of  raw  meat  of  a 
similar  cut.  Among  the  conclusions 
reached   as     a    result    of   these  ex  peri - 

H  ments    are  the    follow  ing  :  The  chief 

is  loss  in  weight  during  the  cooking  of 
beef,    and  doubtless    of    other  meats 

?j  also,  is  due  to  the  driving  off  of 
water.     When  beef  is  pan  broiled  there 

H  appears  to  be  no  great  loss  of  nutri- 

■  tive  material,  particularly  if  the 
material  adhering  to  the  pan  is 
utilized  in  the  preparation  of  gravy. 
When    be,  f    is    cooked    in    water  from 

■  3  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  sub- 
stance is  extracted  and  found  in  the 
broth.  The  material  thus  removed 
from  uhe  meat  is  not  an  actual  loss 

K    if  the  broth  is  utilized  for  soup  or  in 

Ileef  which    has    been    used    for  the 
i      preparation  of  l>eef  tea  or  broth  has 
on    an     average     lost  comparatively 
|      little  nutritive  material,  though  much 
i      of    the   flavoring     material   has  been 
i      removed.     The   amount   of   fat  found 
in  the  bioth  varies  directly  with  the 
I   amount    originally     present     in  the 
meat,  i.e.,  the  fatter    the    meat  the 
j      greater    the    quantity  in    the  broth. 
t      The    amount    of    water    lost  during 
cooking   varies   inversely   as  the  fat- 
ness of  the  meat,  i.e.,  the  fatter  the 
i      meat   the   less   the  shrinkage  due  to 
loss    of  water    during   cooking.  In 
Cooking  in  water  the  loss  of  constitu- 
ents   is   inversely    proportional   to  the 
size  of  the  piece  of   meat.      In  other 
,      words,     the    smaller     the    piece  the 
greater  the  percentage  of  loss.  The 
loss  appears  to  depend  also  upon  the 
length   of   time  cooking   is  continue*! 
When  pieces  of  meat  weighing  from 
i      l\  to  o  pounds  are  cooked  in  water 
having  a   temperature  of   175  to  18o 
;      degrees  F.  there  appears  to  be  little 
1      difference  in    the  amount    of  material 
found  in  the  broth,  whether  the  meat 


was  •placed  in  cold  water  or  in  hot 
water     at      the      start.      The  broths 

obtained  when  meal  is  cooked  in  water 
do  not  contain  a  high  percentage  of 

nutritive  material,  but  the\  do  contain 
much  of  the  flavoring  material  ordin- 
arily present    in  the  meat. 

 *  

Home  Recipes. 

—  Naples  Soup.  — 
Place  in  a  saucepan  three  pints  of 
milk,  with  a  blade  of  mace,  the 
yell  On  rind  of  half  a  good  lemon,  and 
a  small  onion.  Urine  the  soup  tO  the 
boil,  simmer  all  for  a  few  moments, 
anil  strain.  Mi\  a  tablespoonfu]  of 
rice  flour  with  a  very  little  milk  till 
smooth,  and  add  to  the  llavoured 
milk,  stir  whilst  all  boil  up  together. 
Heat  up  two  fresh  eggs,  with  a  little 
pepper  and  salt,  and  into  them  pour 
gradually  a  pint  of  the  soup,  stirring 
all  the  time  ;  return  to  the  saucepan, 
and  make  very  hot,  but  not  boiling. 
Have  some  well-boiled  macaroni  ready, 
cut  it  into  quarter  of  an  inch  lengths, 
and  add  to  the  soup.  Scatter  a 
little  chopped  parsley  over,  and  serve. 

—  Lobster  Curry.  — 
This  may  be  made  from  the  tinned 
tish.  and  will  taste  excellent,  and  be 
quite  equal  to  a  fresh  tish  if  a  good 
brand  be  selected.  First,  fry  an 
onion  lightly  (so  that  it  will  not 
brown)  in  butter,  add  a  tablespoonfu! 
of  (lour  and  a  cupful  of  hot  milk,  stir 
till  all  is  well  mixed,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  remove  the  onion  :  squeeze 
the  juice  of  half  a  lemon  into  the 
sauce,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  curry 
powder,  and  see  that  the  sauce  is 
thoroughly  smooth,  if  not,  it  should 
be  strained  into  a  clean  pan.  Divide 
the  lobster  into  small  pieces,  and  warm 
it  in  the  oven  before  adding  to  the 
curry  sauce.  Cover  the  pan,  and 
stand  at  the  side  of  the  stove  for 
twenty  minutes.  Serve  in  an  entree 
dish,  •with  a  border  of  well-boiled  rice. 
Chutney  should  be  added  as  a  garnish, 
or  be  handed  with   this  dish. 

—  Veal  Souffle.  — 
Place  a  full  tablespoonful  of  butter 
in  a  saucepan,  and,  when  melted,  stir 
in  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  season  all 
with  cayenne  pepper,  grated  nutmeg, 
a  teaspoonful  of  anchovv  sauce,  and 
salt.      Into  this  pour  half  a  pint  of 


boiling  niilk  in  whi,h  an  onion  has 
been  cooked  ;  stir  the  sauce  till  thor- 
oughly smooth,  and  add  to  it  half  a 
pint  of  chopped  cooked  veal,  and  heal 
all  together.  Draw  the  pan  to  the 
side  of  the  lire,  and  add  the  beaten 
yolks  <>f  two  eggs.  When  the  mixture 
is  cooled  sufficiently,  add  the  beaten 
whites  of  the  eggs,  shape  into  a 
mould  on  a  baking  dish  (fit  to  servo 
it  in)  place  mushrooms  or  half 
tomatoes  round,  and  bake  in  a  good 
hot  oven  for  twenty  minutes.  A  nice 
brow  n  gravy  or  white  sauce  may  ac- 
company   this  dish. 

—  Grilled  Bam  and  French  Deans.  - 

Trim  and  cut  two  pounds  of  French 
beans,  and  boil  them  in  salted  water 
till  tender.  When  the  beans  are  soft 
drain  on  a  sieve,  put  them  back  in 
a  saucepan  with  one  ounce  of  butter, 
pepper  and  salt,  and  place  over  the 
lire  till  boiling.  Trim  and  broil  some 
thin  slices  of  lean  ham,  place  the 
beans  in  a  flat  mound  on  a  hot  dish, 
garnish  with  the  rashers  of  ham)  and 
serve  at  once. 

—  Scotch  Eggs.  — 

Boil  the  eggs  hard  (and  cut  them  in 
half,  fake  out  the  yolk  and  rub  it 
through  a  sieve  into  a  basin.  Add  to 
it  two  tablespoonfuls  of  thick  white 
sauce,  two  tablespoonfuls  of  finely- 
chopped  ham,  and  a  little  chopped 
parsley  ;  season  to  taste  with  pepper 
and  salt.  Fill  the  egg  with  this  mix- 
ture full  enough  that  it  takes  the 
shape  of  a  whole  egg.  F.gg  and  bread 
crumb  them,  and  fry  them  in  hot  fat 
a  good  brown.  Serve  on  a  napkin 
with  dried  or  fresh  parsley. 

—  Apple  Charlotte.  — 

Grease  a  rather  shallow  pie-dish  and 
scatter  it  thickly  with  fresh  bread- 
crumbs. Boil  some  apples  to  a  pulp, 
flavour  with  cloves,  and  beat  smooth 
with  a  spoon.  When  cooked,  remove 
the  cloves,  add  sugar  to  taste,  and 
pour  the  pulp  into  the  pie-dish.  Cover 
with  a  thick  layer  of  breadcrumbs,  put 
little  pieces  of  butter  on  the  top,  and 
bake  for  an  hour.     Serve  in  the  dish, 

paper  frill. 


Bon't  criticise  first  and  inquire  after. 
That  wound  is  hard  to  heal. 


That  You  ean  Have  Yaur 

Worn  and  Discarded 

SILVERWARE  RE-PLATED 

and  mad*  to    Look    I.ika   Now   by   Sonding  ii  to 

B.  WALLIS, 

78,  Flinders  St.,  Adelaide. 


Coaohbuilderi'  and  Bioyole  Buildori'  Niokol-Plating 
a  Spoeiality. 
Bitufaotio*  OVAKAirtaw. 
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A  Bargain. 

A  subscriber  informs  us  that  he 
has  a  number  of  Black  Iveghorns 
and  Rouen  Ducks  which  he  wants 
to  get  rid  of.  Though  we  >do  not 
know  the  birds,  we  know  the  man, 
and  feel  quite  sure  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  a  nice  little 
bunch  of  well  bred  stock  is  one 
which  should  not  be  overlooked  by 
anjrone  on  the  look  out  for  a  bar- 
gain. This  is,  we  believe,  the  sort 
of  opportunity  which,  like  Christ- 
mas,/ comes  but  once  a  year.  We 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  on  any  cor- 
respondence addressed  "  Bargain," 
this  office. 


The  Responsibilities  of 
Private  Trustees. 

In  the  past  we  have  on  several 
occasions  pointed  out  the  wisdom  of 
entrusting  the  management  of  estates 
to  public  companies,  such  as  Elder's 
Trustee  and  Executor  Company  (par- 
ticulars of  which  will  he  found  else- 
where in  this  paper),  instead  of  rely- 
ing- on  individual  trustees.  The  truth 
of  this  contention,  iti  is  gratifying1  to 
note,  is  being  more  widely  recognised 
with  each  succeeding  year,  and  Trustee 
Companies  are  coming  into  general 
favour  the  world  over.  What  we  have 
said  has  been  principally  in  regard  to 
the  interests  of  estates,  and  of  those 
who  are  expected  to  benefit  from  the 
same,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
individual  trustees1  were  only  cognisant 
with  the  heavy  responsibilities  entailed 
on  them  in  virtue  of  their  office,  few, 
we  think,  would  care  to  take  such 
onerous  positions.  Indeed,  after  read- 
ing TJnderhill  on  "  Trusts  and  Trus- 
tees "  it  makes  one  wonder  not  only 
how  a  friend  can  ask  a  friend  to  place 
himself  in  the  inviduous  position  of 
Trustee,  but  whv  a  friend,  for  friend- 
ship's sake  sho'iild  allow  himself  to  be 
involved  in  such  serious  business  re- 
sponsibilities. The  publication  referred 
to  is  a  standard  work  on  the  subject 
and  well  worth  the  careful  study  of 
all  who  take  upon  themselves  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  trustee- 
ship.    From  quit**  a  number  of  points 


not  generally  understood  by  t  the 
majority  of  trustees  we  cull  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

Where  a  settlor  {rives  his  trustees  ap- 
parently unlimited  discretion  by  pro- 
viding that  they  may  "  place  the 
trust  funds  at  interest  at  their  dis- 
cretion "  it  may  be  held  that  the  dis- 
cretion given  in  these  words  is  noti  as 
wide  as  it  appears  to  be,  but  that 
the  trustees  must  confine  their  invest- 
ments to  a  selection  of  such  securities 
as  are  authorized  by  law. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  will  or 
settlement  directs  the  investment  of 
trust  funds  in  particular  securities  the 
trustees  are  precluded  from  other  in- 
vestments sanctioned  by  the  law. 

Trustees  are  responsible  for  trust 
property  which  is  stolen  from  them 
unless  they  can  show  that  all  proper 
precautions  for  the  safe  custody  of 
that  property  were  taken.  The  loss 
of  the  property  ?oy  theft  might  be 
construed  as  presumptive  evidence  that 
proper  precautions  were  not  taken. 

In  a  future  issue  we  purpose  making 
further  extracts  from  this  interesting 
work,  but  those  already  quoted  should 
be  sufficient  to  induce  persons  who 
may  be  asked  to  fill  the  office  of 
private  trustee  to  well  weigh  the 
responsibilities  of  the  position. 


Dalgety's  Annual  Review. 

The  thirteenth  issue  of  the  "  Annual 
Wool  Review "  published  by  Dalgety 
and  Company,  Ltd.,  just  to  hand, 
fully  maintains  the  high  standard  of 
excellence  which  has  characterised  the 
preceding  publications  of  the  series. 
Compiled  primarily  as  a  statistical 
record  of  results  in  all  departments  of 
the  wood  trade,  the  figures  quoted 
appear  to  be  very  complete  in  detail 
and  comprehensive  in  scope,  conse- 
quently of  great  value  to  all  who 
grow  and  handle  wool.  In  addition 
many  topics  of  importance  to  pro- 
ducers are  discussed,  the  range  of 
subjects  covering  various  phases  in 
(he  handling  of  wool  from  the  sheeps 
back  to  the  mill.  The  publication  is 
one  which  should  certainly  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  woolman,  if  only  from 
a  business  point  of  view.     Not  only 


so,  but  the  story  of  the  progress  of 

Australasias'  greatest  industry  is  so 
graphically  told  in  the  facts  atid 
figures  detailed  therein  that  the 
causual  reader  as  well  as  the  student 
of  the  economic  development  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  New  Zealand  will 
find  in  it  matter  of  absorbing  interest. 


WANTED  TO  SELL. 


DORKINGS.— Silver  and  Coloured 
and  Indian  Game  low  set  up-to  date 
strain.  Columbian  Wvandottes.  Eggs 
10/-  for  15.  Birds  from  10/6  each, 
according  to  quality.  —  J.  J.  GABB, 
Somerton  Prize  Poultry  Yards, 
Glenehj,  S.A.  8-11. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS. 
Simplex,  awarded  first  price  (silver 
medal)  Adelaide  Exhibition,  1910. 
Agent  for  Cort's  Patent  Cooler-safe, 
a  boon  in  summer.  Send  for  price 
list. — D.  LANYON,  Manufacturer,  46 
North  Terrace,  Kent  Town.  6-12. 


FLOWERS— Seedling  Cactus  Dahlias, 
flower  this  season,  2/-  doz.,  posted. 
New  Mammoth  Lady  Lennox  Cosmos, 
New  Red  Sunflower,  2  packets  1/-. 
G.  FRENCH,  430  Bourke  Street, 
Melbourne,  Victoria. 


ASK  FOR 

BOTANY 

EGG  PRODUCER. 

The   Composition   is   as   follows  :— 

Meat  Meal   25  per  cent. 

Bone   Meal    25 

Blood  Meal    25  „ 

Bone  Grit    20 

Spices    5  „ 

A  glance  at  the  analysis  of  this 
splendid  mixture  will  convince  all 
scientific  poultry  keepers  of  its 
value  as  an  incentive  to  egg  laying. 

Nitrogen  7.67,  Ammonia  6.98, 
Phosphoric  Acid  17.28,  Total 
Phosphate  3?.6f7>. 

(All   Stores  and  Seedmen). 


KOONOOWARRA  POULTRY  YARDS. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rock.:  Pc. & ftS 

Medal  F.ssendon  Show,  Vic;  1st  and  Sp.  Adelaide  P.  &  K.  Club  Show, 
1911  ;  Hens  and  Piilleti,  all  winners.  P.  *  K.  C.  Show,  AdeUidc,  IBlt 
A  limited  numher  of  settings  only.  £2  2s.  per  setting  ;  (iood  Utility,  £1  Is. 

won  prizes  whenever  exhibited.  Good 
sound  color  and  healthy  stork  ;  also  (food  winter 
rrlH  tor  Export  trade.    IDs.  (id.  and  £1  Is.  setting. 


Buff  Orpingtons: 

layers  and  splendid 

White  Leghorns : 


Roseworthy  pen  averaged  ^'.'.0  eggs  per  hen, 
are  now  mated  to  cockerel  of  will-known  laying 
7s.  Gd.  per  setting. 


and  excellent  Table  Birds.     A  few  settings  only  to  spare  at  £1  Is. 

i/.e-winnine  stock.  Won  1st  Ckl, 
Show,  Adelaide,  September,  1910. 
Great  Winter  Layers  and  good  Table  Itirds.  10s.  6d.  and  £1  Is  setting. 
Pplrln  flnckc  •  Never  beaten  in  show  pen.  Four  Firsts,  1  Second,  2  Sp1 
renin  uubivs  .  at  ,,  &  K  C|ul)  sllow  Adelaide,  I9U,  out  of  live  entries 
Two  Firsts,  1  Socond  and  Special  af,  Royal  A.  fi  H.  Show,  Adeleide,  Sept. 
1910,  out  of  three  entries.  A  limited  number  of  Settings  at  £2  2s.  Good 
Table  Birds,  specially  mated,  suitable  for  Export  trade,  5s.  per  setting. 
Reduction  for  quantities. 


T.ggs  securely  packed  and  delivered  on  Kail 
Terms:  Cash  with  Order. 


Coach  (buyer  pays  carriage). 
I  keep  nothing  cut  Al  Stuck. 


All  F.ggs  Stamped  Koonoowarra.  Interfiles  replaced  once. 
I  cull  heavily  and  breed  only  from  the  Best. 


P.  O.   MANUEL,   Enfield,   S.A.        9       Telephone:  Central  273. 
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SEEDS  !        COX'S        SEEDS  ! 

For  Present  Sowing,  and  at  all  times. 
The  Best  Procurable. 

We  Supply  Everything  for  the  Garden,  Firm,  Greenhouse  and  Lawn.  Agents  for 
"  Klectro  "  Brand  Arsenate  ot  Lead,  2.">  per  cent,  better  than  the  best  now  on  tlie 
market.  International  Stock  Food  Company's  Preparnt'ona,  Paynter'a  Calf  Kood. 
He.irson's  Champion  Incubators,  Spratt's  Dot;  Cakes,  Bud,  Poultry  and  I)o«  Medicine:* 

|£    JJ    COX    &    CO       Seedsmen,  fif'c.,  Rundle  St.  East 


Editorial  Notices. 

TO  ADV  KRTISKRS.  —  Alteration  of  ad 
vertisements  should  be  in  our  ham!*  not 
later  than  the   15th   of  the  month. 

SUBSCRIPTION".— Posted  to  any  part 
of  Australasia  5/-  per  year,  in  advance. 
Foreign.  6/. 

ADDRESS— 85.  Currie  St.,  Adelaide. 
Telephone.  1234 

AUElN TS . — Messrs .  ATKINSON  &  CO. 
and  MESSRS.  GORDON       GOTOH.  Ud. 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
correspondence  and  answer  questions. 
These  replies  will,  for  the  most  part,  bo 
sent  by  mail,  unless  received  just  prior 
to  date  of  publication. 

PUBLISHING  DATE. — On  the  25th  of 
each   month   preceding   title  date. 

DISCONT1M  AM  ES . —  Responsible  sub- 
scribers will  continue  to  receive  this 
Journal  until  we  are  notified  by  letter  W> 
discontinue,  when  all  arrears"  must  he 
paid. 


The  National  (English)  Sweet 
Pea  Society's  Show. 

Mr.  .T.  J.  Gabb,  who  is  at  pre- 
sent in  England,  has  sent  us  the 
following  interesting  note  of  the 
above    show  which  was    held  on 

I  Julv  ii  and  following  days  at  the 
Roval  Horticultural  Hall,  West- 
minster. Mr.  Gabb  writes  : — The 
committee  of  management  and  the 

£  secretary  (Mr.  C.  II.  Curtis)  are 
•  certainlv  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  splendid  success  of  this  show 
which.  I  am  told,  is  the  finest  dis- 
play of  Sweet  Peas  ever  seen,  at 

|- .  all  events,  in  England.  There  are 
fortv-four  classes,  one  hundred  and 

•  fiftv  exhibitors,  and  two  thousand 
five  hundred  bunches  of  flowers 
sent  in  by  the  leading  profession.il 
growers.  The  centre  of  the  hall  is 
occupied  bv  the  various  competi- 
tive classes  whilst  the  space 
around  the  walls  is  taken   up  by 

i  non-competitive  exhibits,  which 
make  a  brave  displav.  The  fore- 
most names  in  the  English  Horti- 
cultural world  are  well  represent- 
ed. Messrs.  Sutton.  Dobbie,  Col- 
man,  Carter,  Page,  Sydenham 
Cantley,  King.  Bolton,  Jones 
Falkner,  and  others  all  showing 
very  fine  stands.  Principal  honour^ 

[  for  novelties  go  to  Dobbie,  of 
Edinburgh,   who  is    awarded  om 

'j     first   class   certificate     and  three 

1     awards   of  merit.      The  novelties 


are  No.  i,  May  Campbell,  cream 
ground  marbled  purple.  This  vari- 
ety will,  I  think,  be  found  very 
useful  for  table  decoration,  being 
quiet  in  tone,  yet  possessing  some 
warmth  of  colour.  No.  2,  Mauve 
Queen,  a  new  shade  of  mauve, 
very  tine.  No.  3,  Thomas  Steven- 
son, a  bright  orange  scarlet.  No. 
4,  Red  Star,  considered  to  be  the 
best  scarlet  yet  raised.  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Holmes  also  wins  a  first  class 
certificate  for  a  novelty.  Mr.  S. 
Da  vies  and  Messrs.  Gilbert  &  Son, 
awards  of  merit  in  the  same  sec- 
tion. Messrs.  Bolton,  Dobbie, 
Sydenham  and  Carter  take  gold 
medals,  and  silver  gilt  medals  are 
awarded  to  Messrs.  Sutton,  Deals, 
Bide,  and  Box.  The  Sutton  Cup 
for  twenty  one  bunches  distinct  is 
won  by  Sir  Randolf  Baker,  and 
the  Eckford  Memorial  Cup  by  Mr. 
E.  G.  Mocatta.  The  Beadmore 
Challenge  Plate  is  awarded  to 
Mr.  E.  Cawdy  and  Mr.  R.  P. 
Brook  obtains  the  E.  W.  King 
Challenge  Cup.  Another  Challenge 
Cup  goes  to  Mr.  James  Hall,  an 
Irish  grower  from  Tyrone,  his 
blooms  being  very  fine  indeed. 
The  Horace  Wright  Cup  goes  to 
Mr.  C.  Jaggs,  and  Mr.  Lewis,  of 
Strathmore  wins  the  Walter  Voss 
Cup.  The  newest  thing  in  the 
show  is  perhaps  a  bowl  of  dotible 
sweet  peas,  shown  by  Mr  Stark, 
of  Great  Rvburg,  a  beautiful  ex- 
hibit of  flaming  Maggie  Stark's. 
The  decorated  tables  are  very  ela- 
borate and  therefore  very  crowd- 
ed. I  have,  I  think,  seen  quite  as 
good  exhibits  at  our  Adelaide 
shows. 

 ®  

The  Hoe  in  the  Garden. 

Humble  though  it  may  be,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  any  tool, 
excepting  the  spade,  is  as  useful  in 
the  garden  as  a  good  steel  hoe,  at 
least  one  being  absolutely  neces- 
sary even  in  the  smallest  garden. 
It  is  eqi'*lh  doubtful  whether 
many  wielders  of  this  tool  get  the 
utmost  amount  of  good  that  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  by  a  proper  and 
intelligent  system  of  using  it. 
Hoes,  like  many  other  things,  vary 
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considerably  iu  shape  and  size,  and 
in  most  gardens,  several  sorts  will 
be  useful,  and  where  this  is  the 
case  the  Dutch  hoe  and  the  swan- 
necked  draw  hoe  must  be  included. 
The  former  is  a  most  valuable  tool 
for  destroying  small  weeds  in  beds 
and  borders  without  disturbing  the 
surface  to  any  great  extent,  '  and 
the  latter  is  most  useful  for  heavier 
work. 

But  it  is  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived by  the  constant  use  of  the 
hoe  in  the  garden  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  that  we 
are  most  concerned  with,  the  one 
that  stands  out  from  among  the 
many  others  is  the  preserving  of 
moisture  in  the  soil.  There  is  no 
gainsaying  the  fact  that  where  soil 
is  frequently  hoed  during  hot 
weather  the  moisture  is  retained 
therein  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  it  is  in  soil  that  is  left  un- 
touched, simply  because  the  na- 
tural evaporation  from  the  soil  is 
checked  and  moisture  preserved 
by  a  layer  or  mulch  of  .fine  soil. 
Were  the  hoe  used  more  frequently 
and  the  hose  or  water-can  less 
better  results  in  many  instances 
would  be  obtained  than  have  been 
hitherto.  This  is  a  point  that 
many  otherwise  good  gardeners 
are  apt  to  overlook.  Then,  again, 
air  is  admitted  freely  to  the  soil, 
and  as  pure  air  is  of  the  greatest 
benefit  to  the  roots  of  plants,  the 
good  done  in  this  direction  will  be 
very  ?reat  indeed.  Grubs,  .too,  of 
mam-  kinds  are  exposed  and  placed 
at  the  mercy  of  birds  that  are 
ever  on  the  look  out  for  them. 
Cultivators,  generally,  are  too 
often  apt  to  regard  the  hoe  as  a 
tool  for  destroying  we^ds  only, 
and,  although  this  was  probably 
its  primary  mission,  we  should  not 
be  backward  in  availing  ourselves 
of  its  services  for  other  purposes. 


Sweet  Peas. 

Attend  to  their  staking,  manur- 
ing, and  watering.  Where  it  is  pos- 
sible remove  the  seed  pods  as  they 
form,  as  this  prolongs  the  time  of 
bloom.  When  gathering  the  blooms 
care  should  be  exercised,  and  the 
flowers  cut — not  torn  off. 


\\  WTKI)  TO  SELL. 

FLOWER  SEEDS,  12  lovely  packets, 
including  New  Giant  Spider  flower, 
Cactus  Dahlia,  Carnation,  Petunia, 
Giant  Double  Zinnia,  Pcntstemon, 
etc.,  1/6  12  packets.  G.  FRENCH, 
430  Bourke  St.,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
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The  Rose  Garden. 

—  Artificial  Manures  for  Roses.  — 
An  ideal  stimulant  for  Roses, 
writes  a  ,correspondent  to  the  Gar- 
den, is  phosphate  of  potash  and 
nitrate  of  potash,  half  an  ounce  of 
each  to  one  gallon  of  water,  sup- 
plied about  once  in  ten  days,  but 
discontinued  when  the  buds  begin 
to  show  colour.  This  is  a  good 
stimulant,  but  be  careful  it  does 
not  touch  the  foliage.  Nitrate  of 
soda  is  a  powerful  stimulant  and 
very  quick  acting.  Use  half  an 
ounce  to  two  gallons  of  water. 
This  would  be  most  effectual  just 
to  finish  off  the  buds,  'applying 
when  they  are  about  one-third 
grown.  Dried  blood  I  have  found 
an  excellent  preparation  when  ap- 
plied at  the  rate  of  ioz.  to  a 
square  vard,  repeated  about  once 
a  fortnight  and  watered  in  if  no 
rain  falls.  Fish  guano,  a  teaspoon- 
ful  per  plant  once  in  fourteen  days 
and  watered  in,  is  good  ;  old  es- 
tablished plants  could  have  double 
the  quantity. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate 
of  soda,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
each  to  two  gallons  of  water. 
Give  this  quantity  to  each  tree  or 
bush  once  in  ten  days.  N 
planted  Roses  must  not  be  water- 
ed with  this,  and  I  only  advise  it 
for  those  growing  in  a  rather 
light  soil.  Superphosphate  of  lime, 
i%oz.  to  a  gallon  of  water,  ap- 
plied twice  a  week.  Guano,  ioz. 
to  a  gallon  of  water,  applied  twice 
a  week  until  the  flower  buds  show 
colour.     A  good  reliable  manure  is 


HARTLEY  WADE 

Manufacturer  of  all  Classes 
of  Leather  Goods .... 

Portmanteaus,  Rags,  Leeging9,  Belts,  Straps, 
Footballs,  Punching  Balls,  etc.,  and  all  Cycle 
Requisites.  Show  Cards  and  Tickets  to  Order. 
'Phone  13G0. 
223,   RUNDLE  ST.,  EAST. 


W.  H.  PENGILLY'S 

MOSEFIELD  NURSERY, 
PULLARTON,  S.A. 

Fruit  Trees. 

all  the  leading  variation,  well  grown, 
and  well-rooted.  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Plums,  Quinces,  Figs,  Almonds,  Vines 

best   table  varieties. 
I  have  again  to  offer  the  finest  grown 
lot  of  Standards  and  Dwarf  Roses  in 
this  State. 
'Phone  1,108. 

Swnd  for  Catalogue  1911. 


composed  as  follows  :  Superphos- 
phate of  lime,  twelve  parts  ; 
nitrate  of  potash,  ten  parts  ; 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  two  parts  ; 
sulphate  of  iron,  one  part  ;  and 
sulphate  of  lime,  eight  parts.  Ap- 
ply a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  the 
square  yard  now  and  a  lighter 
dressing  later  in  the  spring.  1 
think,  where  artificial  manures 
must  of  necessity  be  resorted  to, 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
transplant  the  Roses  at  intervals 
of,  say,  three  years,  giving  them 
some  new  soil  about  their  roots, 
and,  of  course,  well  digging  the 
staple  soil.  It  must  be  distinctly 
understood  that  only  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  manures  should 
be  applied  at  once,  except  where 
two  or  more  are  given  in  conjunc- 
tion. 

 <s>  

The  Scentless  and  the 
Scented  Rose. 

In  the  instructive  and  useful 
"  Rose  Annual  "  a  publication  of 
the  English  National  Rose  Soci- 
ety, an  article  is  published  on 
"  The  Scentless  and  the  Scented 
Rose,"  which  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
reproduce  :  It  is  strange  that  in 
the  many  Rose  catalogues  issued, 
little  or  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
most  delightful  'of  all  attributes  of 
the  Rose — fragrance.  The  varied 
hues  of  the  Queen  of  Flowers  are 
described  in  most  poetic  language, 
but  "the  potent  witchery  of 
smell,"  as  Whitter  puts  it,  is 
treated  as  superfluous.  Alas!  there 
arei  many  beautiful  Roses  which 
lack  this  "  subtle  power  of  per- 
fume "  to  make  them  perfect.  The 
most  striking  example  is  that 
grand  Rose  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
which,  beautiful  as  a  masterpiece 
in  snow  white  marble,  (yet  possess- 
ing no  fragrance,  is  like  beauty 
without  soul. 

Nearly  everyone  has  a  slightly 
different  appreciation  of  Rose  per- 
fume. Some  have  the  power  of 
finding  odours  in  the  more  delicate- 
ly scented  Teas  resembling  various 
fruits — Raspberry,  Apricot  and 
Peach  for  instance — but  it  is  in  the 
Hybrids  and  Hybrid  Teas  that 
the  true  Rose  scent  is  so  markedly 
found  ;  and  with  what  impatience 
each  year  the  lover  of  Roses 
awaits  "  the  first  to  cast  its 
sweets  upon  the  summer."  Of  the 
Roses  which  have  little  or  no  scent 
I  may  include,  in  addition  to  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  Baroness  Roth- 
schild, Merveillc  de  Lvon,  Her 
Majesty,  Mildred  Grant,  Mrs-  The- 
odore Roosevelt,  Crimson  Ramb- 
ler, Mrs.  Cutbush  and  Maman  Le- 
va vasseur. 

To  name  the  most  highly  scented 
of  ill  Roses  is  no  easy  matter,  but 


undoubtedly  the  following  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  stand  in.  a  class  by 
themselves  :  Ktienne  Levet,  Marie 
Baumann,  Senateur  Vaisse  and 
Commandant  Felix  Faure.  Then 
follow  Chas.  Lefebvre,  General 
Jacqueminot,  Ben  Cant,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  Captain  Havward,  Mme. 
Gabriel  Luizet,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Louis  van  Iloutte,  Horace  Vernet, 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  Victor 
Hugo,  Ulrich  Brunner,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Hugh  Dickson,  Helen  Kel- 
ler, S.  M.  Rodocanachi  and  Mrs. 
John  Laing. 

Among  the  Hybrid  Teas  I  would 
select:  Mrs.  David  Jardine,  Mamie, 
Marquise  Litta,  Augustine  Guin- 
oisseau,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenav, 
Cherry  Ripe,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  La 
France,  La  France  '89,  Daisy, 
Gladys  Harkness,  Johanna  Sebus, 
Richmond,  General  McArthur, 
Mme.  Jules  Grolez,  Souv.  de 
Zayas,  Dr.  O'Donel  Browne,  Mrs. 
Stewart  Clark,  Avoca,  Gustave 
Grunerwald,  Lyon  Rose  and  Lady 
Helen  Vincent.  Then  there  are 
two  Roses  quite  different  from  the 
above  but  quite  delicious  in  their 
way  :  Zephirine  Drouhin  (Hybrid 
Bourbon)  and  Princess  Bonnie 
(Hybrid  Tea),  to  which  may  be 
aded  the  best  of  the  Scotch 
Roses,  Stan  well  Perpetual,  as  fra- 
grant as  it  is  beautiful. 

For  the  Tea  scents,  first  by  a 
long  way  is  Marechal  Niel  ;  then 
Catherine  Mermet  and  its  two 
sports,  Bridesmaid  and  Muriel 
Grahame,  Socrates,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Sunset,  E.  V.  Hermanos, 
Meta  and  Molly  Sharman  Craw- 
ford. 

Finally  I  must  mention  the  fol- 
lowing Roses,  each  of  which  has  a 
fragrance  somewhat  elusive,  but 
quite  typical  in  each  case  :  La 
Tosca,  La  Marque,  Goubalt,  Ca- 
moens,  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  and 
Pink  Roamer. 


A  Good  Climber. 

—  Solanum  Jasminoides.  — 

Few  white  flowered  climbers 
make  a  better  display  than  this 
beautiful  Solanum.  It  is  an  ever- 
green, very  hardy  and  a  quick 
grower.  it  makes  a  very  good 
wall  covering  if  reasonable  care  is 
given  to  training  it  till  the  alloted 
space  has  been  filled.  Afterwards 
as  it  flowers  on  new  wood  it 
should  be  well  cut  back  in  early 
spring.  An  ordinary  garden  soil 
will  suit  it  but  in  heavy  clay  it 
would  be  well  to  mix  in  some  sand 
before  planting. 
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The  garden  and  field. 
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Methods  of  Depollinating 
Flowers. 

Bulletin  No.  167  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  l>een  issued  under  the  title 
New  Methods  of  Plant  Breeding. 
The  publication 'does  not,  however, 
describe  strictly  any  new  methods 
that  might  l>e  employed  for  the 
breeding  of  plants,  but  rather  sug- 
gests useful  practical  variations  in 
connection  with  those  that  are  in 
common  employment. 

The  chief  part  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  Bulletin  has  more 
particular  reference  to  methods  for 
facilitating  the  depollinating  of 
flowers  that  are  to  be  used  for 
crossing.  The  work  which  is  dealt 
with  was  undertaken  as  a  result 
of  the  difficulty  that  was  found  in 
depollinating  the  (lowers  of  lettuce, 
when  it  was  intended  to  cross  dif- 
ferent varieties.  The  manipulation 
of  these  tlowers  is  particularly  dif- 
ficult, on  account  of  the  smallness 
of  the  flowery  heads,  and  the  fragile 
nature  of  the  Ilorets.  The  work 
continued  to  present  difficulties, 
until  it  came  to  be  suggested  that 
a  jet  of  water  might  be  used  for 
removing  the  pollen.  The  first  ap- 
plication of  this  means  was  by  fit- 
ting a  piece  of  soft  rubber  tubing 
of  small  diameter  to  the  end  of  a 
garden  hose,  turning  the  water  on 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  just 
trickled  from  the  tubing,  and 
squeezing  the  end  of  the  latter  so 
as  to  produce  a  very  small  jet  of 
water.  When  this  jet  was  directed 
on  to  the  lettuce  flowers,  the  pol- 
len was  removed  completely  after 
a  few  seconds.  The  depollinated 
(florets  were  then  dried  by  touching 
them  with  the  edges  of  small 
pieces  of  blotting  paper,  and  then 
pollinated  with  the  required  pollen. 

It  was  soon  found  that  the  me- 
thod of  depollinating,  using  water 
from  a  hose,  was  somewhat 
clumsy,  and  uncertain  in  its  re- 
sults ;  there  was  the  additional  ob- 
jection that  a  hose  was  not  al- 
ways available  for  the  purpose.  A 
.fairlv  good  substitute  for  the  ar- 
rangement was  found  in  a  large 
rubber  bulb,  into  the  mouthpiece  of 
which  a  suitable  piece  of  bamboo, 
or  something  similar,  was  fitted, 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the 
size  of  the  jet  of  water  produced 
when  the  bulb  is  squeezer!.  An  ar- 
rangement of  this  kind  is  suitable 
for  large  flowers,  such  as  those  of 
the  Compositae  and  I.eguminosae. 

For  everv  small  and  fragile 
flowers,  however,  the  jet  of  water 
formed  in  this  way  is  too  large  ; 
but  it  may  be  obtained  of  a  suitable 
size  from  bulbs  of  the  kind  sold  for 


the  use  of  dentists  Where  main 
tlowers  are  being  treated,  several 
such    bulbs    are    used,    each  being 

placed,  compressed,  in  a  bowl  of 
water,  after  it  has  been  emploved 
so  that  by  the  time  it  is  required 
again,  it  has  expanded  and  filled 
itself.  Other  useful  bulbs  are  simi- 
lar to  those  used  on  photographic 
cameras  ;  these  can  he  adapted  for 
the  work  bv  fitting  them  with  jets 
made  from  drawn  out  glass 
tubing. 

Information  is  given  regarding 
the  kindsj  of  forceps  that  are  most 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  plant 
breeder.  The  suggestion  is  made 
that  those  in  common  use  would 
be  more  suited  to  the  work  re- 
quired of  them  if  they  were  sup- 
plied with  a  flattened  pin  attached 
to  the  handle  and  pointing  away 
from  the  ends  of  the  forceps.  The 
special  advantage  of  such  an  at- 
tachment is  that  it  makes  it  un- 
necessary for  the  operator  to  lav- 
down  one  tool  and  take  up  an- 
other while  he  is  performing  a 
piece  of  work  that  requires  Ms  un- 
divided attention.  An  arrangement 
of  the  kind  can  be  easily  obtained 
by  tving  a  needle  to  the  handle  of 
an  ordinary  pair  of  forceps. 

Detailed  particulars  are  present- 
ed of  the  way  in  which  depollina- 
tion  b'y  water  may  be  emploved  in 
the  case  of  alfalfa.  These  are  fol- 
lowed, by  a  description  of  a  means 
by  which  these  flowers,  as  well  as 
others,  may  be  depollinated  by 
using  compressed  air.  In  this  me- 
thod, after  the  flower  has  been 
prepared  for  the  removal  of  the 
pollen,  the  stamens  are  subjected 
to  a  current  of  air  coming  from  a 
a  small  cylinder  at  a  pressure 
of  20  lbs.  It  has  been  found  con- 
venient for  the  nozzle  of  the  air 
tube  to  be  held  about  %-inch  from 
the  stamens,  bv  an  assistant. 
Satisfactory  cross-pollination  has 
been  effected  with  the  aid  of  this 
means,  but  the  success  was  not  as 
great  as  when  a  jet  of  water  was 
used  in  depollination. — "  Agricul- 
tural News." 


Violets. 

Violets,  as  almost  everybody 
knows,  may  be  propagated  by  divi- 
sion of  the  roots  ;  also  from  run- 
ners or  seeds,  the  two  former  me- 
thods being  those  generally  em- 
ployed. By  dividing  the  roots  of 
Violet  plants  their  vigour  is  in- 
creased, which  can  be  said  of  most 
perennials  ;  hence  the  best  results 
are  obtained  when  the  plants  are 
divided  each  year  after  flowering. 
Runners  can  also  be  used  by  be- 
ing planted  out  in  early  autumn, 


and  by  this  method  a  young  and 
vigorous  stock  can  always  be 
maintained,  which  will  make  fine 
plants  for  winter  flowering.  In 
planting  out  Violet  crowns,  or  run- 
ners, allow  one  foot  between  the 
rows  and  nine  inches  between  each 
plant  ;  the  large  single  varieties 
can  be  allowed  a  little  more  room. 
After  planting  water  well,  when 
they  will  require  little  further  at- 
tention beyond  being  kept  free 
from  weeds,  and  pinching  off  all 
runners  as  soon  as  they  appear. 
In  about  two  months'  time  the 
plants  will  be  well  established, 
and  as  the  weather  gets  hot  and 
dry  they  should  be  syringed  every 
evening  and  thoroughly  watered 
as  required.  A  mulching  of  light 
manure,  or  compost,  can  be  ap- 
plied between  the  plants  to  advan- 
tage or  an  occasional  application 
of  liquid  manure. 

 <S>  

Ferns. 

The  reason  why  so  many  house 
ferns  do  not  thrive  is  due  to  al- 
lowing water  to  stand  continuous- 
ly in  the  saucers,  and  to  the  dry 
atmosphere  of  the  room.  While  a 
moist  atmosphere  is  essential,  yet 
the  continuous  syringing  of  the 
plants  causes  foliage  injury  and  is 
not  advisable,  nor  is  it  good  to 
keep  them  always  standing  in 
water.  The  soil  and  drainage 
should  be  so  arranged  that  any 
water  given  shall  be  able  to  pass 
through  freely.  The  watering 
should  be  done  with  a  watering 
can  and  the  same  principle  applies 
to  ferns  grown  outside.  An  occa- 
sional washing  is,  of  course,  ne- 
cessary, but  not  continuous  spray- 
ings. 

 ®  

A  GENTLE  HINT. 

Guest  :  "  Well,  good-bye,  old 
chap,  and  you've  really  got  a  nice 
place  here." 

Host  :  "  Yes,  but  it's  rather  bare 
just  now.  I  hope  the  trees  will 
have  "rown  a  good  bit  before  you 
come  here  again,  old  man  !  " 


R.  AAT ^RHURST, 

143,  RUNDLE  STREET. 
(Opposite  Foy  &  Gibsons). 
Accordeons,         Autoharps,  Mouth 
Orrrans.      Whistles.      School  Flutes. 
Violins,   Strings,  and  Fittings. 

Pianos  and  Organs  for  sale  at  Cheap 
Prioaa. 
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Open  Border  Notes  for 
September. 

The  dry  spell  and  the  unusual  heat 
we  have  been  having  of  late,  has 
been  rather  hard  on  the  amateur 
gardener,  i  whose  watering  opera- 
tions have  had  to  be  begun  con- 
siderably earlier  than  usual,  on 
the  other  hand  early  sowings 
where  properly  attended  to  have 
come  along  finely,  still  we  shall  all 
be  .glad  of  the  good  soaking  down- 
pour, which  let  us  hope,  will  have 
arrived  before  these  notes  are  in 
print. 

All  gardens  should  by  now  be 
readv  for  their  spring  and  summer 
dressing,  that  is,  all  the  space 
available  should  have  been  dug  and 
manured. 

Half-hardv  annuals  sown  in 
frames  or  under  shelter  of  sorts, 
should  be  put  out  as  soon  as 
readv,  choosing  a  cool  and  cloudy 
day  rather  than  one  which  is  warm 
and  dry. 

Make  further  sowings  of  all  this 
class  either  in  boxes,  seed  beds,,  or 
where  thev  are  to  flower,  either  of 
the  first  two  methods  are  certain- 
ly best  with  all  sorts  which  trans- 
plant easily,  there  are  only  a  few 
sorts  which  do  not. 

Roses  may  be  planted  but  the 
sooner  they  are  in  the  better.  Do 
not  forget  to  cut  any  big  tops 
back,  this  is  more  important  when 
the  weather  is  warm  than  during 
the  cooler  months. 

A  good  bed  of  canna  is  a  first 
class  investment.  Thpv  will  stand 
and  enjoy  any  reasonable  quantity 
of  water  and  manure.  They  make 
the  finest  show  if  put  in  without 
much  delay.  They  are  one  of  the 
kindly  things  which  revel  in  the 
hottest  position  in  the  garden. 

Put  in  evergreen  ornamentals 
and  hedge  plants,  give  them  a  fair 
watering  as  soon  as  planted  and 
see  that  thev  at  least  do  not  suf- 
fer for  want  of  it  till  they  are  tho- 
roughly established.     Do  not,  how- 


ever, flood  the  bed  till  active  root 
growth  is  taking  place. 

Old  stools  of  chrysanthemums 
and  similar  plants  may  still  be 
taken  up,  divided  and  replanted. 
Cuttings  of  fairly  hardened  wood 
can  also  be  put  in. 

Where  evergreen  trees  are  to  be 
transplanted  care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  as  large  a  ball  of  earth 
as  possible  around  the  roots.  It 
is  better  to  wait  for  cool  showery 
weather  than  to  rush  the  work 
when  the  sun  and  the  north  east 
wind  are  taking  an  active  part  in 
things. 

The  same  principle  applies  to 
palms  which  will  do  well  if  plant- 
ed out  now.  In  palms  it  is  cer- 
tainly worth  while  paying  the  ex- 
tra money  for  fair  sized  plants. 
They  appear  to  stand  the  change 
of  position  as  well  as  the  small 
pot  stuff  and  they  of  course  make 
a  much  better  show  in  a  much 
shorter  time.  The  Washingtonias 
(cotton  palms)  are  probably  the 
most  popular.  Other  good  ones 
which  do  well.undcer  any  ordinary 
conditions  are  the  Phoenix  palms 
(canadensis,  reclinta,  and  dacty- 
lifera)  Corypha  Australis,  Cycas 
revoluta,  and  cocos  plumosa. 

Aphis  on  the  roses  is  becoming 
plentiful.  Gishurst's  compound  is 
about  the  surest  and  most  easily 
applied  remedy. 

Time  spent  in  going  round  the 
garden  and  pinching  out  the  grow- 
ing points  of  shoots  making  too 
much  progress,-  will  not  be  wasted. 
Stocky  well  branched  plants  are 
always  to  be  preferred  to  lanky 
straggly  stuff  showing  a  lot  of 
bare  stem. 

We  have  been  kept  rather  short 
of  i  rain  this  year  and  this  shortage 
may  continue,  so  it  will  be  wise  to 
make  the  most  of  what  has  or 
may  fall  by  mulching  the  ground. 
In  any  case  the  days  will  now  be 
getting  longer  and  warmer,  and  in 
consequence  the  soil  will  begin  los- 
ing, by  evaporation,  a  great  deal 
of  the  moisture.    It  should  be  the 


aim  of  the  gardener  to  prevent 
this  as  much  as  possible,  both  for 
his  own  sake  (for  it  saves  him 
work  in  'artificial  watering)  and 
for  the  sake  of  his  plants.  One  of 
the  best  ways  of  doing  this  is  by 
placing  on  the  beds  what  is  called 
a  "  mulch,"  or  a  covering -of  some 
foreign  material,  such  as  long 
manure,  straw,  seaweed,  or  sand. 

The  best  material  to  use  is  long 
manure  ;  that  is,  stable  manure 
containing  a  certain  amount  of 
straw  or  seaweed  bedding,  but 
there  is  a  dislike  to .  it  because  of 
its  untidy  appearance.  Clean  short 
manure  does  not  possess  this  de- 
fect, but  has  a  tendency  to  set 
close  after  being  on  the  bed  some 
weeks,  and  in  consequence  requires 
an  occasional  stirring  with  the 
fork  hoe. 

In  small  gardens  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  cover  the  whole  surface  of 
the  beds,  but  in  gardens  of  large 
area  it  may  be  found  impractic- 
able, and  in  that  case  the  mulch 
should  be  placed  round  each  separ- 
ate shrub  and  plant,  the  area 
covered  being  governed  by  the  size 
of  ,  the  plants. 

As  to  the  depth  that  it  should 
be  put  on.  Do  not  spread  it  too 
thickly,  two  or  three  .inches  will  be 
sufficient,  although  round  fair  sized 
shrubs  a  depth  of  twice  that  will 
be;  of  material  benefit  to  the  plant. 
When  autumn  comes  round  again, 
and  the  usefulness  of  the  mulch  is 
past,  it  can  be  dug  in  or  raked  off 
and  placed  on  the  compost  heap. 

 ^  

Lawns. 

Either  Buffalo  or  Couch  grass 
lawns  should  be  receiving  their 
spring  treatment.  All  weeds  should 
be  carefully  taken  out,  roots  and 
all,  with  a  chisel  or  strong  knife. 
A  good  deal  of  care  taken  now 
will  pay.  Then  run  the  cutter 
over,  and  rake  and  sweep  the  sur- 
face clean.  Then  sow  2 lb.  super- 
phosphate and  .  lib.  sulphate  of  am- 
monia for  each  rod  of  lawn,  i.e., 
for  a  lawn  i6%ft.  square.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  a  good  dressing  of 
fine  rotted  old  manure,  leaf 
mould,  black  river  silt,  old  rotted 
street  sweepings,  or  such  material 
should  he  carefully  and  evenly 
spread  over  the  surface  and  raked 
or  swept  in.  The  dressing  should 
be  dry  enough  and  fine  enough  to 
crumble,  so  that  it  will  sweep  and 
wash  amongst  the  grass.  If  this 
be  done  carefully  and  well  the 
foundation  of  a  perfect  lawn  will 
be  mailt  Growth  will  commence 
this  month,  and  should  be  kept  cut 
short,  The  planting  of  new  lawns 
with  these  grasses  may    be  com- 


Packing  of  Plants 

is  important  to  country  people.      Read  these  extracts  :— 

The  consignment  of  plants,  per  s.s.  "  Ophir  "  arrived  in  fjood  order  and 
condition,  after  their  long  journey.  -B.  &  Co.,  St.  Albans,  Bnglaiad, 

Tree*  reached  us  safelv,  the  bundle  being  well  packed.— F.  .1.  N.,  South 
Africa. 

The    nine   rases   of   plants    arrived  perfect,  not  one  pot   broken.-  M.   &  If., 

W.  J.  Smith. 

Clifton  Nursery        *         »  Walkerville. 

Catalogue*)  gratiu.  Established  60  yearg. 
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menced  now.  If  the  land  requires 
enriching,  a  dressing  of  bonedust 
may  be  mixed  with  the  top  spit 
prior  to  planting.  There  is  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  as 
to  which  makes  the  best  lawn,  and 
as  fancy  plays  some  part  and  local 
conditions  a  good  ileal,  we  cannot 
hope  to  decide  the  point.  Conch 
grass  is,  however,  best  for  plant- 
ing any  place  that  will  be  trodden 
upon  a  great  deal,  while  for  a  nice, 
ornamental  lawn  or  border  which 
can  be  prevented  from  encroaching 
upon  the  (lower  beds,  the  Buffalo 
grass  is  far  superior.  It  is  also 
easier  to  mow. 

There  need  be  no  particular 
hurry  to  get  the  grass  in.  Indeed, 
we  should  prefer  to.  spend  the  time 
between  this  and,  sav,  the  middle 
of  October,  in  thoroughly  prepar- 
ing the  ground,  if  this  important 
matter  has  not  been  done,  than 
plant  on  the  rough  and  ready  plan. 
At  the  time  of  digging  turn  in  a 
quantity  of  old  .manure  ;  the  more 
ancient  it  is  the  better.  If  this  is 
spread  over  the  surface  three 
inches  deep  it  will  not  be  too 
much,  as  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is  the  only  chance  one 
has  of  putting  it  there  ;  after- 
wards all  manure  must  be  dribbled 
in  from  the  top.  After  the  first 
turn  over,  let  it  rest  for  a  fort- 
night or  so,  when  it  can  be  turned 

|  over  again,  digging  this  time  a 
little  more  carefully,  pulverising 
all  lumps  and  clods,  and  continu- 
ing the  process  of  levelling,  which 
must  be  completed  with  a  rake 
afterwards.  If  you  are  not  too 
tired  a  third  digging  before  plant- 
ing will  be  beneficial,  for  everv 
time  it  is  done  a  large  quantity 

l    of  weeds  and  weed  seeds  are  killed. 

'    and   thus   much   labor   will  after- 

■    wards  be  saved.  Attempt  no  plant- 


ing until  vou  are  satisfied  that  it 
is  perfectly  level.  It  is  worth 
while  using  a  spirit  level  and  a 
piece  of  straight  timber.,  The  cut- 
tings of  Buffalo  grass  should  be 
about  4  or  5  in.  long,  and  about 
three-quarters  of  this  length  must 
be  inserted  in  the  soil,  using  a 
small  stick  or  dibble  for  the  pur- 
pose. While  planting  avoid  plac- 
in  the  foot  on  the  ground.  This 
difficulty  may  be  overcome  by 
using  two  ,s-ft.  stringy-bark  pal- 
ings, or  any  similar  Hat  pieces  of 
board.  Two  are  needed,  so  that 
vou  mav  change  your  position 
without  treading  on  your  lawn. 
The  cuttings  should  be  planted 
about  4an.  apart,  planted  irregu- 
larly and  not  in  rows.  When  fin- 
ished give  a  thorough  watering 
and  keep  it  moist,  at  least  till  the 
cuttings  have  all  struck  and  are 
making  growth,  this  will  be  very 
rapid  when  the  weather  warms  up. 


As  to  Making  Wills. 

WHOM  SHALL  I  APPOINT  MY 
EXECUTOR  ? 

A  difficulty  which  at  any  time  is 
likely  to  present  itself  to  the  owner 
of  property  is  that  of  securing  a 
person  in  whom  sufficient  confidence 
and  trust  can  be  placed  to  allow  of 
his  being  entrusted  with  the  control 
of  ones  private  affairs.  At  no  time 
does  this  difficulty  present  itself  with 
more  force  than  when,  in  making  your 
will,  you  have  to  appoint  executors 
and  trustees  to  act  for  you.  One 
may  have  friends  whose  honour  and 
integrity  can  be  fully  relied  on,  but 
who  are  wanting  in  business  experi- 
ence, or  it  is  possible  that  the  friend 
selected  may  die  soon  after  the 
testator,  and  the  administration  of 
the  estate  may  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  someone  in  whom  in  his  lifetime  he 


Motteram  &  Sons' 
New  Biscuit  =  -  = 

©ream  Crackers. 


Warmed  in  an  oven  and  served  with 
jam  or  stewed   fruits  it  is  delicious. 

OBTAINABLE  FROM  ALL  GROCERS  AND  STOREKEEPERS. 

OKO-WTJ     <&:    ANCHOR    H O T  JK , 

GREXFEf.L    STREET    (adjoining  East  End  Market). 
A    WIERS  Proprietor, 
(late  of  Old  Queen's  \rms,  Wrigbl  Street), 
wishes  to  intini.it.'  th.it  he  is  now   in  | " >--e- -ion     of    t  he    above   hotel,  and 
hopes  to  merit  a  share  of  public  support.       Ample    stabling.      Ostler  in 
attendance  day  and  flight.     Term-  moderate.    A  trial  solicited. 


f    t  ? 

•       •  • 

HOUSES ! 

GARDENS ! 

FARMS  ! 

If    you    wan*    a     House,    farm  or 
(lard,.,,  satisfaction  will  be  guar- 
anteed if  vou  consult 

H.  M.  CHARLICK, 

LAND  &   ESTATE  AGENT. 
•27:',  Bundle  Street    East,  Adelaide. 


had  no  confidence  whatever,  and  may 
sooner  or  later  result  in  the  assets  of 
his  estate  being  misapplied.  To  avoid 
this,  and  to  ensure  proper  administra- 
tion, it  is  surely  better  to  avail 
yourself  of  the  services  of  a  Trustee 
Company,  as  by  doing  so  all  anxiety 
concerning  the  management  of  your 
estate  in  the  future  is  avoided.  For 
over  thirty  years  the  Executor  Trustee 
and  Agency  Company  of  South  Aus- 
tralia, Limited,  has  been  in  existence 
in  this  State,  and  the  high  reputation 
it  holds  among  similar  companies 
throughout  Australasia,  and  the  large 
number  of  estates  under  its  control 
are  sufficient  guarantees  as  to  its 
standing  in  the  commercial  world.  To 
give  some  slight  idea  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  business  done  the  amount  at 
credit  of  the  various  estates,  etc., 
under  its  control  on  September  3t>  last 
was  £2,309,313.  It  must  be  evident 
that  a  Company  whose  management 
is  entrusted  to  a  Board  of  Directors 
of  acknowledged  skill  and  experience, 
and  a  staff  of  officers  thoroughly  con- 
versant in  every  detail  with  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  Executors  and 
Trustees,  is  in  a  better  position  to 
look  after  the  affairs  of  an  Estate 
than  any  private  person  or  persons 
are  likely  to  be.  For  the  added  con 
venienee  of  clients  the  basement  of  the 
large  offices  at  22  Grenfell  Street  has 
been  fitted  up  as  a  Safe  Deposit,  in 
which  for  a  small  charge  practically 
all  classes  of  valuables  can  be  stored. 
It  is  fitted  with  safes  of  different  sizes 
(let  at  yearly  rentals  from  £2  2/-) 
suitable  for  the  custody,  under  owner's 
sole  control,  of  deeds,  bonds,  scrip, 
jewellery,  cash,  and  documents  of  all 
kinds.  No  expense  has  been  spared  to 
render  the  Safe  Deposit,  Burglar  and 
Fireproof. 

 <S>  

Mina  Lobata. 

This  i.s  an  exceedingly  pretty  an- 
nual creeper,  the  seed  of  which 
should  be  put  in  now  in  warm 
places,  and  from  now  on  in  later 
localities.  liaise  the  seed  in  pots 
and  plant  out  when  the  plant  is 
four  or  live  inches  high.  It  com- 
mences to  bloom  early  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  will  continue  in  flower 
for  man\  weeks,  presenting  during 
that  time  a  brilliant  and  charm- 
ing effect  It  attains  a  height  of 
eight  to  ten  feet. 
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Two  Thousand  Years  Old. 

Examination  of  one  of  the  giant 
trees  of  California,  after  being 
felled,  revealed  a  most  instruc- 
tive history  of  the  forest  fires 
which, had  swept  the  region  where 
for  more  than  2,000  yearjs  the  trees 
had  existed.  The  effects  of  fires 
occurring  centuries  ago  are  regis- 
tered in  the  trunks  of  trees,  and 
the  record  is  completely  concealed 
by  subsequent  healthy  growth. 
The  tree  had  an  enormous  burn  on 
one  side,  30ft.  in  height  and  oc- 
cupying 1 18ft.  of  its  circumference. 
This  burn  was  due  to  a  fire  which 
occurred  in  1797,  and  the  tree 
had  therefore  occupied  more  than 
a  century  in  its  efforts  to  repair 
this  injury,  its  methad  being  in 
growth  of  new  tissues  from  the 
margin  of  the  great  black  wound. 
The  tree  began  its  existence  in 
about  271  B.C.,  and  in  245  A.D. 
occurred  a  burning  on  the  trunk 
3ft.  wide.  This  fire  therefore  took 
place  in  its  5 1 7'th  year.  A  hundred 
and   five   years    were   occupied  in 


covering  this  wound  with  new  tis- 
sues. For  1,196  years  no  further 
injuries  were  registered.  In  1 141 
A.D.,  at  1,172  years  of  age,  the 
tree  was  burned  a  second  time  in 
two  long  groves.  Each  had  its 
own  system  of  repair.  In  1.180 
A.D.,  at  1, 551  years  of  age,  oc- 
curred another  fire,  causing  a  burn 
on  the  trunk  2ft.  wide,  which  took 
sfr  years  to  cover  with  new  tissues. 
Two  hundred  and  seventeen  years 
of  growth  followed  the  burn.  In 
1797  A.D.  occurred  the  tremendous 
(ire  which  burned  the  great  scar  of 
18ft.  wide.  In  the  hundred  odd 
years  which  have  since  gone  by, 
"the  tree  had  been  repairing  the 
burn,  and  had  reduced  the  exposed 
area  by  about  4ft.  of  width. 



Antirrhiniums. 

An  English  gardener,  writing  of 
this  popular  flower,  says  :  —  I 
should  like  to  call  to  my  readers' 
attention,  a  plant  that  I  may 
truthfully  say  should  find    a  place 


in  every  garden.  It  is  not  a  no- 
velty, far  from  it,  it  is  numbered 
among  the  good  old-fashionel 
plants.  Yet  in  a  sense  they  ar>: 
novelties  in  that  we  can  now  ob- 
tain varieties  and  strains  that  at*; 
of  quite  modern  introduction.  It  is 
more  familiarly  called  the  Snap- 
dragon, and  to  go  back  further 
we  find  the  real  old-world  name, 
the  "  Calves'  Snout."  It  is  not 
enough  to  have  growing  in  our 
gardens  strains  that  have  beeii 
there  year  after  year,  and  simply 
go  on  reproducing  themselves 
These  old  strains  lack  the  cleat, 
clean,  and  brilliant  colouring  ol 
our  up-to-date  strains.  Yet  I  can 
tell  of  gardens  in  which  dull  pur- 
ples, and  majentas  still  survive, 
when  there  might  be  a  grand  dis- 
play of  plants  of  much  more  vivi<] 
colouring.  It  is  a  grand  planl 
for  a  dry,  sunnv  position  and  b 
soil  that  tends  rather  to  poorness 
How  much  better  for  a  positior 
such  as  this  that  I  describe,  to  get 
a  radiantly  glowing  effect  fron 
easily-reared  simple  plants  such  a; 
Antirrhinums  than  to  make  tht 
vain  endeavour  to  achieve  a  fins 
display  from  choicer  subject: 
which,  however,  demand  a  goox 
soil  and  a  better  position. 


Rose  Enemies. 

Destructive  leaf-rolling  grubs  am 
caterpillars  are  generally  the  firs 
pests  to  attack  the  Rose  in  th 
spring.  They  will  be  found  curlei 
up  in  the  young  foliage,  and  mus 
be  sought  for  every  few  days  an< 
crushed  between  the  finger  am 
thumb,  or  much  damage  will  b 
done.  This  is  not  a  pleasant  ot 
cupation,  but,  unfortunately,  ther 
is  no  other  remedy,  except  it  be  t< 
pick  off  the  affected  leaves  a# 
afterwards  burn  them  or  thro\ 
them  into  a  strong  solution  b 
salt  and  water. 

— The  Rose  Aphis,  or  Green  Fly* 
In  some  seasons  these  tiny  crea 
tures  are  very  numerous  an 
troublesome,  and  if  not  frequenli 
destroyed  increase  very  rapidly 
Most  exhibitors  keep  green  fly  Uti 
der  entirely  by  the  skilful  use  (1 
the  thumb  and  linger.  This  onl; 
shows  how  easily  such  pests  ma; 
be  kept  in  check  if  attacked  direct 
ly  they  make  their  appearance  am 
never  afterwards  allowed  to  con 
»>•<•••..  1  r  iii  any  great  numbers.  Ck 
casional  sharp  syringing  with  clea< 
water  will  be  found  in  most  cast 
Sufficient.  Should  this,  however 
prove  ineffectual,  the  followiti] 
will-known  remedy  may  be  us»ci 
instead  :  Take  2ozs.  of  Quas;«; 
chips  .nid  boil  them  in  a  gallon  r) 
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MELBOURNE 
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LUCERNE  GROWERS  to  know  that  they  have  secured  a  supply  of 
ARABIAN  and  PERUVIAN  LUCERNE  SEED,  1/6  lb.  Orders  should  be 
booked  at  once  for  prompt  dellivery.  They  also  hold  a  large 
supply  of  HUNTER  RIVER,  FRENCH  PROVENCE,  TURKESTAN,  AMERI- 
CAN and  HUNGARIAN  varieties  ;  samples  and  prices  on  application.  All 
seeds  re-cleaned  by  special  machinery  and  dodder  free. 

NEW  GIAAT  KANGAROO  RAPE.  A  full  stock  of  this  wonderful  fodder, 
which  will  fatten  three  more  sheep  to  the  acre  than  other  kinds.  Orders 
should  be  booked  at  once,  Sd.  lb.,  60/-  cwt. 

WESTERNWOLTH'S  NEW  ITALIAN  RYE  GRASS  SEED  (Lolium  Wes- 
tern Woldicum).  A  new  forage  and  pasture  grass  of  extraordinary  pro- 
ductiveness, surpassing  other  kinds  in  rapid  growth  and  weight  of  herbage, 
grows  on  poor  soil,   1/-  lb.,  10/-   a  bushel. 

TEFF  CRASS.  A  valuable  grass  for  dairymen,  horse  breeders  and 
farmers,  good  for  dry  country  ;  sold  largely  for  forage  in  South  Africa, 
commanding  good  prices.     Trial  packets  only,  1/-  packet. 

PHALARIS  COMMUTATA,  PASPALUM,  BOYD'S  CLOVER,  MELILIOT, 
SUBTERRANEAN  CI/OVER,  IRISH  RYE  GRASS,  CHOU  MOELLIER,  and 
all  reliable  Farm  Seeds. 

FLOWER  SEEDS,  VEGETABLE  SEEDS  AND  BULBS.  All  Garden 
requisites. 

"  GLOBE  "  WEED  KILLER  will  destroy  Weeds  on  Footpaths  and 
Drives  ;  more  easily  used  than  other  Brands  ;  1-gal.  tin  (3/6)  will  make 
32  gals.— Cheaper   in  quantity. 

Send  for  Seed,  Plant  and  Fruit  Tree    Catologues,  posted  free  ;  also  Hand- 
book of  Gardr-n  and  Orchard,  2/6  posted. 
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water,  adding  a  tablespoonful  ol 
soft  soap  before  the  mixture  he- 
comes  cold  ;  or  one  of  the  many 
insecticides  on  the  market  may  he 
tried,  keeping  strictly  to  the  direc- 
tions supplied  with  the  bottle 

—  Thrips.  — 
These  tiny  creatures  often  injure 
Rose  blooms  in  hot  and  dry 
weather,  especially  those  of  the 
Teas,  by  giving  the  petals  a  bruised 
and  brown  appearance.  Spraying 
or  svringing  with  clean  water  is 
the  best  remedy  to  employ,  even 
at  the  risk  of  spoiling  some  of  the 
existing  blooms. 

—  Red  Spider.  — 
This  is  another  serious  enemy, 
and  so  small  as  not  to  be  detected 
with  the  unaided  eve.  It  generally 
attacks  the  lower  sides  of  the 
leaves,  and  if  not  kept  in  chscK 
causes  them  to  fall  from  the  plant 
prematurely.  The  same  remedy 
as  for  thrips  is  advisable. 

—  Mildew.  — 
Of  all  the  insect  and  fungoid 
enemies  of  the  Rose,  this  is,  as  a 
rule,  the  most  troublesome  to  deal 
with.  It  appears  as  a  white 
moidd  on  the  foliage,  and  if  not 
promptly  dealt  with  will  quickie 
spread  from  one  plant  to  another 
over  the  whole  collection.  It  oc- 
curs at  all  seasons,  but  principally 
in  autumn,  when,  if  not  checked, 
it  will  prevent  the  plants  from 
flowering  so  freely  as  they  other- 
wise would.  Flowers  of  sulphur  is 
a  sure  preventive,  but  each  attack 
must  be  dealt  with  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance and  the  application  re- 
peated until  a  cure  is  effected.  A 
very  simple  way  of  applying  th.- 
sulphur  is  by  shaking  it  lij>'i 
over  the  affected  plants  by  means 
of  a  fine  muslin  bag  on  the  lirst 
calm  evening  after  the  mildew  is 
detected.  Although  only  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  leaves  are  dusted 
over,  it  will  be  found  in  practice 
that  the  action  of  the  sun  will 
vaporise  the  sulphur  and  cause  the 
Surrounding  atmosphere  to  be  im- 
pregnated with  it.  Svringing  or 
spraying  with  the  following  liquid 


T.  W.  VETTER, 

231    PIRIE  STREET. 
(Opposite  John  Hill  &  Co.) 

BUILDER  &  CONTRACTOR,  c<c. 

Estimates  for  all  kinds  of  work  free. 
Telephone  2119. 

Country  work  a  spetriality  at  reason 
able  prices.      A   Trial  S«Kcited 


will  also  prove  effectual,  more  es- 
pecially if  the  under  sides  of  the 
leaves  can  be  wetted  with  it.  To 
make  this  mixture,  half  an  ounce 

of  sulphide  of  potassium  should  be 
placed  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water, 
well  stirring  it  until  the  sulphide  is 
dissolved.  When  cold  the  liquid 
will  be  ready  for  use.  Warm  days, 
followed  by  cold  nights,  are  the 
most  frequent  cause  of  this  pest, 
also  a  close,  muggy  atmosphere. 


Scabiosa  Caucasia. 

The  sweet-scented  Scabious,  com- 
monly called  Pincushion  Flower  or 
Morning  Bride  is  familiar,  but  the 
beautiful  perenial  S.  Caucasia  is 
less  known.  As  a  border  plant 
it  ought  to ,  rank  as  one  of  the 
best.  The  flowers  are  large,  the 
outer  florets  standing  well  away 
from  the  centre.  In  colour  it  is  a 
most  delightful  shade  of  mauve. 
The  stems  are  long  and  thus  allow 
of  admirable  arrangement  with  or- 
namental grasses,  reeds,  etc.,  for 
house  decoration.  The  plant  in 
hardiness  belongs  to  the  iron-clad 
division  and  its  cultivation  is  of 
the  most  simple  provided  the  soil 
does  not  become  water  logged.  It 
grows  freely  from  seed  or  may  be 
propagated  by  division  of  the 
root.  It  grows  two  or  three  feet 
high. 


The  Anemone. 

Several  species  of  this  large  and 
useful  genus  of  plants  have  long 
been  favourites,  and  they  have 
consequentlv  developed  a  consider- 
able range  in  variety  of  colour, 
size,  shape,  etc.  The  oldest  of 
these  is  the  Poppy  Anemone  (A. 
coronaria),  which,  in  Europe,  has 
been  a  garden  plant  for  the  last 
three  centuries.  To  do  its  best  it 
requires  a  rich,  deeply-dug  soil. 
Some  growers  place  a  layer  of 
cow  dung  a  foot  below  the  surface 
of  the  soil  for  the  roots  to  lav 
hold  of  when  the  growth  is  vigor- 
ous. The  bed  should  be  raised  a 
few  inches  above  the  ground  level. 
The  tubers,  which  are  dry  and 
shrivelled,  should  be  planted  in  an 
open  bed.  Plant  2  inches  deep  and 
9  inches  apart.  The  bed  should 
be  kept  clear  of  weeds,  and  a 
mulching  of  decomposed  manure 
and  leaf  mould  given  in  early 
spring.  This  assists  to  economise 
moisture  in  summer.  Water  freelv 
in  dry  weather. 

When  the  plants  show  signs  of 
ripening  by  the  foliage  turning  yel- 
low ;  the  tubers  should  then "  be 
lifted   with   some  earth  attaching 


to  them,  and  stored  away  for 
planting  another  season.  Seedlings 
can  be  raised  from  the  best  vari- 
eties, the  seeds  being  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  a  box  of  sandy  loam 
and  leaf  mould,  distributing  them 
thinK  over  the  surface,  and  just 
covering  them  with  soil.  The 
seeds  germinate  in  about  a  month. 

There  are  several  named  vari- 
eties, .,11  of  which  are  beautiful. 
They  will  thrive  in  any  position. 
Anemone  Japonica  is  a  very  fine 
variety  which  prefers  moister  con- 
ditions to  the  others  and  may  re- 
main undisturbed  for  years.  St. 
Brigid  Fulgeus,  etc.,  are  best  lifted 
after  (lowering. 


Japanese  Maples. 

The  increased  culture  of  Japan- 
ese plants  during  the  last  two  de- 
cades has  been  most  marked  in 
England  coincident  indeed,  with  the 
rise  of  Japan  as  a  world  power. 
And  while  Japan  assimilates  wes- 
tern methods,  we,  writes  "  Horti- 
culture," in  turn  are  indebted  for 
many  beautiful  products  of  that 
fairy  land  of  gardens  and  flowers 
Ins  Kempferi,  lilies,  bamboos, 
have  each  had  exceptional  patron- 
age the  last  few  years.  The  in- 
troduction of  Japanese  maples 
was  an  acquisition  to  western  o-ar- 
dens;  they  may  be  said  to  epitom- 
ise a  gifted  people  especially  as  em- 
bodiments of  things  artistic,  rival- 
ing many  stove  plants  and  the 
most  delicate  ferns  in  gracefulness 
of  outline  and  beauty  of  foliar, 
and  there  are  few  gardens  of  note 
without  specimens  of  these  beauti- 
ful deciduous  plants.  When  grouped 
they  are  very  effective,  but  as  iso- 
lated plants  on  a  green  lawn  their 
beauty  is  sharpie  brought  out. 


Escallonias. 

People  who  have  gardens  along 
the  sea  beach  are  often  hard 
pushed  to  find  something  a  little 
out  of  the  common  which  vet  will 
thrive  under  such  conditions.  The 
Escallonias,  of  which  thev  are  es- 
veral  varieties,  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Their  evergreen  foliage, 
deep  glossy  leaves,  and  handsome 
fuchsia -like  flowers,  and  above  all, 
their  tolerance  of  sand  and  sea 
breezes  give  them  a  big  claim  for 
consideration.  E.  macrantha,  a 
crimson  llowcred  variety,  is  per- 
haps the  most  handsome,  but  the 
white  and  pink  are  both  free 
flowering  and  beautiful.  There  is, 
or  used  to  be,  a  magnificent  hedge 
of  these  shrubs  at  Brighton,  Vic, 
some  years  ago. 
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Lily  of  the  Valley. 

What  gardener  has  not  a  warm 
corner  in  his  heart  for  this  lovely 
fragrant  flower.  Unfortunately  they 
do  not  thrive  too  readily  on  the 
plains,  but  we  know  of  more  than 
one  bed  doing  splendidly,  proof  that 
with  care  in  the  selection  of  the  posi- 
tion there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  succeed.  Leaf  mould  is 
chiefly  its  native  soil.  To  form  a 
bed,  dig  the  soil  two  spits  deep  in  a 
shady  spot,  protected  from  too  much 
sun  and  the  hot  winds,  incorporating 
with  it  a  plentiful  compost  of  leaf 
mould  and  decayed  manure.  If  the 
soil  is  heavy,  remove  it,  and  replace 
it  entirely  with  compost,  but  use  more 
leaf  mould.  Plant  the  largest  crowns 
in  rows  (1  in.  apart,  2  in.  between 
each  crown,  with  the  point  of  the 
crown  about  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
face. When  an  old-established  bed  has 
become  too  overcrowded,  the  plants 
should  be  taken  up  and  separated,  the 
largest  crowns  being  planted,  after 
remaking  the  bed  as  above.  Plant 
the  smallest  crowns  in  a  separate  bed 
half  the  above  distances  apart.  'Do 
not  disturb  the  roots  more  often  than 
necessary.  Spread  a  light  top  dress- 
ing over  the  bed  before  growth  begins 
and  water  freely  till  the  plants  die 
off. 

In  some  districts  in  England  the 
flowers  are  known  as  Our  Lady's 
Tears,"  and  as  "  May  Lilies."  In 
the  woods  of  Germany  this  plant  is 
very  common,  the  flowers  being 
gathered  on  Whit  Monday,  and  when 
the  day  ends  there  is  hardly  a  house 
without  a  large  bouquet  of  them.  In 
Devonshire  there  exists  a  superstition 
that  the  planter  of  lilies  of  the  valley 
will  have  ill-luck  ;  probably  a  foreign 
inspiration  to  prevent  English  growers 
from  taking  opportunity  of  their 
natural  advantages,  in  order  to  main- 
tain Continental  exportation  of  the 
plants  into  Britain.  When  St. 
Dominic  instituted  the  use  of  the 
rosary,  the  lady  chapels  consecrated 
to  the  Virgin  were  decorated  with 
lilies  of  the  valley,  which  are  relics, 
says.  Bishop  Keble,  "  of  Kden's 
bowers,  as  pure,  as  fragrant,  and  as 
fair."  Their  graceful,  snow-white 
bells,  surrounded  by  the.  rich  green 
leaves,  are  not  an  unlit  emblem  of 
modest    beauty,  purity,  and  humility. 


The  Catalpa. 

Those  who  know  anything  at  all  of 
hardy  exotic  trees  do  not  need  to  be 
lold  thai  the  Catalpa  is  a  very  fine 
ornamental  tree,  but  there  must  be 
many  to  whom  even  such  a  useful 
tree  a  i  lii -  i-  unknown,  seeing  how 
seldom  one  finds  it  planted.  Tho 
who  know  the  American  Catalpa  will 
recognise  in  C.  bignonioides  or  .  ('. 
nyringefolin  as  it  is  sometimc- 
called  urn-  of  our  rno-i  handsome  trees 
for  garden  planting,  even  when  not 
in  flower.  There  \»,  in  fact,  no  finer 
object  than  an  old  Catalpa,  "»  it 
i-  beautiful  in  leaf  and  highly  attrar 
ii\<-  throughout  harvent  timet  when, 
as  a  rule,  it  in  covered  with  a  pro 


fusion  of  loose  white  flower  clusters, 
which  are  succeeded  by  a  crop  of  long 
seed-pods,  which  look  like  attenuated 
French  Beans,  hence  the  name  Indian 
Bean  Tree.  Apart  from  its  peculiar 
growth,  its  large  foliage,  and  showy 
flowers.the  Catalpa  is  an  important 
tree  in  garden  landscapes  on  account 
of  its  colour,  it  being  one  of  the 
lightest  greens  we  have  among  big 
trees,  and  therefore  a  fine  Catalpa 
always  stands  out  prominently  among 
others,  both  in  colour  and  outline. 

The  rapid  growth  of  this  tree  is 
a  great  point  in  its  favour,  from 
the  seedling  stage  up  to  the  flowering 
period  and  till  the  tree  has  reached 
its  full  height,  which  in  this  country 
may  be  from  20  to  40  ft.  When  at 
full  height  the  tree  develops  ,  laterally, 
and  continues  to  form  the  broad, 
rounded  head  noticeable  in  a  good 
specimen.  Like  other  large  leaved 
trees,  the  Catalpa  needs  a  deep,  free 
soil  for  rapid  and  luxuriant  growth, 
and  though  it  will  sometimes  thrive 
on  poor  soils  and  exposed  dry  spots 
it  is  never  seen  to  such  perfection  as 
in  a  moist,  deep  rich  alluvial  soil. 
The  Catalpa  is  peculiarly  a  tree  for 
small  gardens,  because  it  never  grows 
very  large  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the 
few  medium-sized  trees  that  can  be 
planted  on  a  small  lawn,  and  as  a 
town  tree  it  has  few-  equals,  being, 
like  the  Plane  and  the  Fig,  especially 
adapted  for  withstanding  the  tainted 
atmosphere  of   large  cities. 


Blue  Roses. 

Professor  Gustave  Midland,  Cos- 
ta Rica  State  College,  has  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  "  Scientific  American  " 
of  27th  November,  1909,  on  a  me. 
thod  of  producing  blue  roses. 

The  roses,  he  savs,  are  white 
with  a  delicate  and  beautiful  net- 
work of  blue  veins.  Such  roses  can 
lie  obtained  in  little  more  than  one 
hour  bv  placing  the  following  solu- 
tion, instead  of  water,  in  the  vase 
in  which  the  cut  ends  of  the  stalks 
are  dipping  :— 

Water — 100  cubic  centilitres  (.\s 
ozs.)  ;  aniline  methylene  blue — 2 
grammes  (30  4-5  grains  Troy)  ;  po- 
tassium nitrate — 2  grammes  (30 
4-5  grains  Troy). 

It  appears  that  while  some  ani- 
line dyes  like  red  scarlet,  used  for 
cotton,  readily  rise  into  the  ves- 
sels of  the  stalk,  others,  like  ani- 
line methyl  green,  will  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  reach  the 
Mowers. 

Some  common  salts  were  added 
to  the  dyes,  and  one  of  them,  po- 
tassium   nitrate     (saltpetre),  was 

found  to  exert  a  powerful  influence 
over  tlw  ascent  of  the  dves,  which 
ilnn  rose  rapidly  and  in  consider- 
able  quantities.    The  experimeril 

1  11 1  u ins,  and  should  be  repeated 
while  iisiii"  the  blue  liquid,  the  end 


of  a  few  stalks  being  placed  in 
some  of  the  solution  to  which  no 
saltpetre  is  added.  Aniline  methy- 
lene blue  is  not  one  of  the  dyes 
which  readily  ascend  in  plants, 
and  it  will  be  soon  noticed  that, 
while  the  flowers  of  the  stalks 
dipping  into  the  saltpetre  and  blue 
dve  solution  are  covered  with  the 
blue  network,  nothing  can  still  l>e 
detected  on  those  whose  stalks  are 
allowed  to  dip  in  the  same  liqui 
without  saltpetre. 

Will  some  chemist  or  botanist 
suggest  an  explanation  of  the  in- 
fluence of  saltpetre  on  the  ascent 
of  dyes  in  stalks  and  flowers  ? 
asks  the  Queensland  Agricultural 
Journal,  from  which  we  copy  the 
above  par. 


H.  S.  CHAPMAN, 

Practical  Watchmaker  and 
Manufacturing  Jeweller  .  . 
Old    Jewellery    Re-modelled    to  any 
design.      Stones  Re-set.  Engraving 
done.     Electro-plating  and  Gilding. 

258,  Market  Buildings, 

RUNDLE   ST.,  EAST 


GO  TO 


BAROMETERS,  House,  Pocket,  Ship. 

THERMOMETERS,  Shade,  Brewing,  Incubator, 
and  all  purposes, 

HYDROMETERS,  Wine,  Spirit,  Brewing,  Acid,  Oil 

RULES,  for  Measuaing  Casks,  Valuing,  Ullaging, 
Drawing,  Calculations. 

TELESCOPES,   BINOCULARS,  COMPASSES, 

REPAIRS  on  the  Premises  to  all  above.  Don't 
despise  your  Secondhand  Instruments,  they  may 
be  "  put  right." 

The  Oldest  Optical  Firm  in  Adelaide. 

SAWTELL'S,  Opticians,  North  Terrace. 

"Phone  2929. 


When  it  Rains  Wear  a 

SLICKER 

TO  KEEP  YOU  DRY 
AND  COMFORTABLE 
Cheapest  in  the  end 
because  it 

WEARS  LONGEST; 

GUARANTEED 

Bent  dealers  everywhere 

„  A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

Melbon.  nr.  Sydney- Briiibnnr-I  Vrtli- Auckland 
Factory  at  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 
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S- —    

Liquid  Manure  for  Pot 

Plants. 

lew  people  are  aware  of  the 
,,'reat  v. due  of  fertilisers  applied  in 
Bid  form.  Nearly  every  plant  is 
bencliud  1>\  its  use  .it  some  period 
>r  other,  and  if  applied  prudently 
when  the  plants  are  most  in  need 
•of  some  kind  of  stimulant  the  ef 
(ect  will  he  most  observable,  more 
,espi'iiall\  in  the  case  of  plants  in 
pots,  where  the  space  they  oeeup\ 
is  circumscribed,  and  the  proper- 
ties of  the  soil  soon  become  ex- 
hausted. How  often  we  hear  ex- 
clamations of  surprise  at  the  beau- 
Hi]  and  healthy  plants  some 
igrowvrs  produce,  and  the  extreme- 
ly small  pots  thev  are  in.  The 
secret  is  the  careful  and  regular 
application  of  K<iuid  food  when  the 
plants  are  growing  and  their  pots 
are  full  of  roots. 

Manv  of  the  ills  which  plants 
Ute  heir  to  are  believed  by  those 
who  are  ill-informed  to  be  the  re- 
sult directly  or  indirectly  of  the 
use  of  manures,  when  the  real 
cause  generally  is  the  poverty  of 
tlu  soils  in  which  they  are  ex- 
pected to  thrive. 
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It  will  be  apparent  to  every 
amateur  that  weak  and  unhealtln 
plants  arc  more  subject  to  insect 
pests  thail  are  the  healthy  and 
vigorous.  All  plants  do  not  re- 
quire manure  at  the  same  period, 
so  the  amateur  must  use  a  certain 
amount  of  discretion.  As  the  hot 
weather  advances  liquid  food  will 
lie  required.  Notice  the  appear- 
ance of  the  various  plants  and  ap- 
ply it  accordingly. 

All  liquid  manure  must  be  given 
in  a  weak  state.  The  gardener 
must  consider  for  what  purpose  he 
is  using  it,  whether  for  foliage  or 
flowers.  If  used  to  excess,  the 
former  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  latter.  For  plants  like  pelar- 
goniums, zonales,  cinerarias,  pe- 
tunias, calceolarias,  and  some 
other  soft-wooded  plants,  once 
a  week  will  be  ample  until 
such  time  as  thev  show  their 
bloom  buds,  then  twice  a  week, 
easing  off  as  the  llowers  expand, 
and  ceasing  altogether  when  the 
plants  are  going  to  rest.  Never 
apply  to  newly-potted  or  dormant 
plants,  especially  in  winter  time. 
Many  greenhouse  plants,  palms, 
aspidistras,  etc.,  that  have  become 
pot-bound  will  be  greatly  aided  by 


O.  B.    BURCHKLL,  SJfclPtf., 

Veterinary  Farrier. 

To  be  found  at  this  address.      Workmanship  Guaranteed.     LAME  HORSES, 
receive  special  attention.      All  Shoes  made  of  steel.      Moderate  Prices. 

72   FLINDERS  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


a  judicious  application  of  manure 
in  a  liquid  form  when  they  are 
starting  to  grow. 

Perhaps  the  most  simple,  best, 
and  most  easily-procured  form  is 
made  by  taking  one  kerosene  tin 
full  of  fresh  cow  or  horse  manure 
(cow  preferred)  ;  put  in  a  branbag 
and  suspend  in  a  barrel  containing 
M;  gallons  of  water.  Keep  this 
stirred  frequently  for  a  week,  and 
let  it  settle.  When  clear,  one  quart 
of  liquid  to  two  gallons  of  water 
will  be  suHicient  to  use. 

Soot  makes  an  excellent  fer- 
tiliser. This  may  be  prepared  by 
putting  a  couple  of  gallons  of  soot 
(in  a  ban  |  i()  the  same  quantity  of 
water  as  above,  using  a  quart  of 
the  liquid  to  three  gallons  of 
water.  This  manure  produces  fine, 
dark  foliage,  and  may  be  given  to 
almost  anv  plant  requiring  a  sti- 
mulant without  fear  of  injury. 
Ammonia,  guano,  superphosphates 
(besides  fowl  and  pigeon  manure), 
in  fact,  nearly  all  artificial  man- 
ures, when  the  quantities  and 
strength  are  known,  may  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  thereby  bringing 
their  fertilising  properties  into  di- 
rect contact  with  the  roots  in  the 
best  possible  manner. 

Besides  the  above  directions, 
some  judgment  is  needed.  Ama- 
teurs should  use  their  intelligence, 
and  they  will  soon  learn  how  to 
vary  treatment  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  do  so. 


-- 
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Dahlias. 


There  is  no  hurry  about  getting 
the  tubers  into  the  ground  but 
where  they  are  to  be  largely 
grown  special  beds  should  be  pre- 
pared for  them.  Dig  the  ground 
as  deeply  as  you  can,  certainly 
not  less  than  18  inches,  some 
growers  recommend  3ft.,  and  if 
the  tubers  are  not  to  go  in  for  a 
few  weeks,  add  some  stable 
manure,  hot  and  strong,  the  man- 
ure should  be  more  mellow  if  the 
tubers  are  to  go  in  soon.  If  there 
is  not  plenty  of  natural  manure 
available  use  a  pound  of  super  to 
the  square  yard. 


WANTED  TO  SELL 


FLOWERS— Reedlinp  Cactus  Dahlias, 
flower  this  season,  2/-  doz.,  posted. 
New  Mammoth  Lady  Lennox  Cosmos, 
New  Red  Sunflower,  2  packets  1/-. 
G.  FRENCH,  430  ISourke  Street, 
Melbourne,  Victoria. 
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An  Interesting  Palm. 

The  Talipot  palm  (Corypha  urn- 
braculifera),  a  native  of  Ceylon 
and  '  Southern  India,  is  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  whole  lamily  of 
palms.  It  is  a  slow  grower  ;  but 
attains  to  a  height,  sometimes  90 
ft.  or  100  ft.,  and,  when  reaching 
maturity,  bears  an  enormous 
crown  of  magnificent  leaves.  So 
large  are  the  full-grown  leaves 
that  one  or  two  suffice  for  the  roof 
of  a  hut.  Indeed,  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon sight  in  Ceylon  to  see  a  whole 
family  of  Tamils  marching  along 
in  a  tropical  shower  sheltered  be- 
neath a  single  leaf,  which  serves 
them  as  an  improvised  and  gigan- 
tic umbrella.  For  70  or ,  more 
years  the  Talipot  devotes  its  ener- 
gies to  building  up  its  massive 
tissues.  Then,  bursting  into  bloom, 
it  forms  a  splendid  spectacle, 
which  attracts  curious  visitors 
from  far  and  wide.  Its  bloom 
faded  and  its  fruits  set,  the  whole 
inflorescences  topple  over,  the 
leaves  wither  and  hang  down,  and 
the  tree  dies. 


The  Pa?ony. 

For  grand  N  effect  the  Paeony,  one 
of  the  oldest  of  garden  favourites, 
does  best  planted  in  masses,  or  in 
front  of  a  shrubbery.  They  require 
a  rich  soil,  in  fact  it  can  hardly 
be  too  rich,  and  a  top  dressing  of 
manure  should  be  applied  in  au- 
tumn, or  dug  deeply  into  the  soil 
in  spring.  A  plentiful  supply  of 
water  must  be  given  at  all  times, 
especially  when  the  flowers  are 
opening. 

One  of  the  strongest  claims  to 
popularity  of  the  Paeony  is  the 
fact  of  its  hardiness,  and  another 
good  point  is  that  it  is  very  free 
from  insect  pests  and  disease. 

In  brilliant  coloring,  which 
ranges  from  white  to  rich  crim- 
son, and  perfection  of  bloom  it 
rivals  the  rose,  and  some  varieties 
are  very  fragrant.  Though  the 
blossoms  are  large  they  are  not 
coarse,  and  though  gay  they  are 
not  gaudy. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
success  with  some  flowers,  but 
the  Paeony  will  take  care  of  itself 
and  each  succeeding  year  adds  to 
the  size  of  the  clump  and  the  num- 
ber arid  beauty  of  the  blossoms. 
If  possible  make  the  surroundings 
fit  in  to  the  Paeony  and  do  not 
transplant  unless  imperative,  and 
then  with  as  little  disturbance  as 
possible. 

For  decoration  purposes  and  as 
cut  flowers  they  are  very  lasting 


if  picked  when  just  opening,  and 
always  give  a  cheerful  aspect  to  a 
room.  It  is  said  that  the  crimson 
flowered.  Paeony  was  cultivated  in 
the  earliest  times  and  that  Pliny 
had  it  growing  in  his  garden.  Cer- 
tainly it  always  proves  satisfac- 
tory, from  the  time  the  first  red 
shoots  appear  in  spring,  for  after 
blooming  the  handsome  dark  clean 
foliage  makes  an  excellent  back- 
ground. This  flower  has  been  apt- 
ly characterized  as  the  flower  of 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  fu- 
ture. In  English  gardens,  we  have 
seen  great  clumps  which  had  prob- 
ably grown  undisturbed  for  twenty 
years  or  more  yet  perfectly 
healthy. 


The  Tree  Heath. 

The  real  briarwood  pipes  are 
made  from  the  root  of  the  tree 
heath  (Erica  arborea).  The  plant 
is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries  ;  the  commercial  supply 
being  gathered  mainly  in  Southern 
France  and  Corsica,  where  it  grows 
wild.  The,  peculiar  dark  and  beau- 
tifully-mottled appearance,  which 
some  briar  pipes  exhibit  is  greatly 
emphasised  by  boiling  blocks  of 
the  wood  for  several  hours  in  water, 
at  a  low  boiling  point.  The  plant 
is  by  no  means  uncommon  here  in 
Australia,  in  bush  form,  but  oc- 
casionally 1  oft.  to  12ft.  in  height. 
Its  pretty  small  white  flowers, 
most  freely  produced,  are  fragrant. 
It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  heaths. 


Berberis  Thunbergii. 

The  Japanese  Barberry  is  a  most 
versatile  plant  in  its  adaptations 
to  particular  requirements.  It  is 
not  at  all  hard  to  suit  in  the  way 
of  soil,  flourishing  in  every  kind 
and  even  doing  well'  where  it  is 
scant  in  depth.  It  is  desirable  for 
use  in  the  general  shrubbery.  It 
is  extremelv  serviceable  where  a 
low  dense  hedge  is  desirable.  In 
habit  it  is  symmetrical  and  grace- 
ful. When  by  itself  it  usually  at- 
tains a  height  of  three  to  four 
feet  and  a  spread  of  four  to  five 
feet.  Ultimately  it  may  grow  to 
a  height  of  five  feet.  The  branches, 
which  are  very  numerous,  are 
stout,  slightly  pendulous  towards 
the  ends,  and  clothed  with  a  red- 
dish bark.  The  flowers  are  straw 
colored  and  rather  interesting  but 
not  at  all  showy  like  those  of  the 
common  barberry.  The  fruit  which 
follows  is  bright  red  when  mature 
and  long-persistent.  It  is  borne 
abundantly  each  year  and  is  re- 
t. lined  on  the  plant  until  late  in 


the  following  spring.  The  leave 
are  small,  agreeable  in  color  in  th< 
summer,  and  in  the  autumn  as 
sume  shades  of  orange  and  scarle 
and  remain  until  late. 

There  are  several  other  varietid 
grown,  B.  Darwini,  an  evergreen 
carrying  rich  yellow  flowers,  beinj 
verv  handsome. 


Senecios. 

—  The  Cape  or  Germany  Ivy.  - 
This  verv  useful  climber,  a  na 
tive  of  South  Africa  is  an  ever 
green  with  dark  glossy  green 
Ivv-like  leaves.  The  pale  yellow 
flowers,  which  average  2%  inches  t< 
3  inches  in  diameter,  are  produce* 
more  or  less  throughout  the  year 
The  usual  method  of  propagatioi 
is  by  means  of  cuttings,  whicl 
root  readily  in  sandy  soil.  Th 
soft-wooded  slender  stems,  the  Ivy 
like  foliage  and  the  comparatively 
large  flowers  are  very  beautifu 
when  the  plant  is  trained  up  £ 
trellis.  Another  of  the  senecios 
S.  canalipes,  is  very  vigorous.  Tin 
lobed,  heart-shaped  leaves  are  ricl 
green  in  colour,  the  yellow  flower: 
being  freely  produced  on  termina 
corvmbs,  which  are  usually  largi 
and  freely  branched.  Cuttings  ob 
tained  from  the  small  side  growth: 
root  readily  at  almost  any  sea 
son. 


MR.  PATRICK  JOSEPH  HENRY,  Editoi 
and  Proprietor  of  the  Chief  Catholl 
Paper,    "  The  Australian," 

Speaks    of     the    Worth     of    the  Brai 
Strengthening  Medicine,   Clements  Tonic 
"  A   Great   Nerve   and   Brain  Energised 
Most       Effective       for  Exhausted 
Vitality."      (Brisbane,  Series  No.  4) 

It  is  thus  Mr.  Henry  speaks  of  thi: 
Medicine.  Sydney  people  will  do  wel 
to  read  it  : — 

"The  Australian  "  Newspaper, 
29  Gotha  St.,  Valley,  19/8/10 
CLEMENTS  TONIC,  LTD. 

For  literary  men  or  others  who  ar. 
compelled  to  make  large  drafts  on  theiJ 
mental  energies,  which  implies  cone 
spondinp  exhaustion  of  physical  stren^rth 
I  speak  from  personal  experience,  t  h;i 
Clements  Tonic  in  every  way  is  what  i 
claimed    for  it. 

As  a  brain  and  nerve  energiser,  an^ 
an  effective ,  restorative  for  exhausted 
vitality,  I  have  found  it  unfailing.  Yol 
may  refer  any  sceptic  as  to  the  merit 
of  your  unsurpassable  preparation  ti 
me,  and  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  con 
scient  iously.  to  testify  to  its  efficacy. 

(Signed)  P.  J.  HENRY 

Business  men  should  specially  rend  thin 
testimony,  and  remember  that  Clcmonu 
Tonic  ,  may  renew  their  lease  of  life.  Cl 
will  certainly  give  them  new  menta 
strength.  For  Tnsomnln  nnd  Brnin  Fn| 
or  Debility  it  Is  over  rollnible.  At 
rhomiHtH  and  stores  sell  it. 
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Fertilisers  for  Fruit  Trees. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Benson,  late  Instruc- 
tor in  Fruit  Culture  to  tbeOepart 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Stock  in 
Queensland,  now  Director  of  Agri- 
culture in  Tasmania,  has  published 
the  following  method  of  ascertain- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  soil  for 
growing  apples  and  apricots.  The 
experiments  here  given  should 
prove  of  much  value  to  fruit- 
growers : — 

Experiment  i. — Give  six  trees  2 
V  lbs.  of  superphosphate  per  tree 

Experiment  2. — Give  six  trees  1 
Hi.  of  sulphate  of  potash  per  tree. 

Experiment  3. — Give  six  trees  1 
lb.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per 
tree. 

Experiment  4. — Give  six  trees  ? 
lbs.  of  superphosphate  and  t  lb.  of 
sulphate  of  potash  per  tree. 

Experiment  5. — (rive  six  trees  2 
-   lbs.  of   superphosphate    of  potash 
and  1  lb.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
per  tree. 

Experiment  6. — Give  six  trees  1 
lb.  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  1 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  per  tree. 

Experiment  7. — Give  six  trees  2 
lb.  superphosphate,  1  lb.  sulphate 
of  potash,  and  1  lb.  sulphate  of 
ammonia  per  tree. 

Experiment  8. — Give  six  trees  no 
manure. 

These  experiments  will  show  you 
1      exactly  what  the  soil  requires. 
B     As  regards  the  manuring  of  ap- 
1      pies,   the  Director  has  gone  care- 
fully   into   the  matter,    and  from 
!      the  information  available  he  finds, 
in    order    to  produce    the  leaves, 
wood,  roots,  and  fruit  for  a  crop 
K  of  250  bushels  per  acre  of  apples, 
the  following  plant  foods  approxi- 
B  tnately,    are    required,    namely  — 
Nitrogen,    341b.  ;  phosphoric  au.l. 
12II).  ;  potash.  28H). 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  SPRAY 
with 

Red  Spraying- 
Oil 

for  SAN  JOSE  SCALE, 
RED  SPIDER, 
and  PEACH  APHIS. 

Charles  Atkins  &  Co 

LIMITED. 
97.  CURRIE    STREET,  ADELAIDE 


To  obtain  these  plant  foods 
the  following  manures  would  be 
required  ■ — 34  lbs.  of  nitrogen  can 
be  obtained  from  i1/,  cwt.  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  ;  12  lbs.  of  phos- 
phoric acid  can  be  obtained  from 
j6  II).  of  superphosphate  contain- 
ing 17  per  cent,  of  water-soluble 
phosphoric  acid  ;  28  lbs.  of  potash 
can  be  obtained  from  .so  lbs.  of 
sulphate  of  potash. 

As  a  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  in- 
quired to  produce  the  leaves, 
which,  when  they  fall  and  rot 
again  return  to  the  soil  much  of 
the  nitrogen  they  have  taken  from 
it,  it  is  possible  that  the  quant  1  . 
of  nitrogenous  manure  can  be  re- 
duced without  running  any  danger, 
in  which  case  the  following  mix- 
ture should  meet  the  case  : — 1  cwt. 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  1  cwt. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  ;  1  cwt.  of  super- 
phosphate, containing  17  per  cent, 
water-soluble  phosphoric  acid  ;  % 
cwt.  of  sulphate  or  muriate  of  pot- 
ash per  acre.  This  will  give  a 
complete  manure  in  an  available 
form  containing  about  2olb.  of  ni- 
trogen, 19  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid, 
and  30  lbs.  of  potash  per  acre, 
and  should  cost  about  26/-  to  28/- 
if  well  bought. 

The  ash  of  the  wood  of  the  apple 
tree  is  rich  in  lime,  so  that  if  the 
soil  is  deficient  in  lime  a  dressing 
of  half  a  ton  to  1  ton  per  acre 
would  be  of  benefit.  This  is  a 
matter  that  will  be  determined  by 
the  analysis. 

When  manuring  apricot  trees  it 
must  be  remembered  that  a  crop 
of  250  bushels  at  40  lbs.  to  the 
bushel,  or  a  total  crop  of  10,000 
lb.  of  fruit  per  acre,  will  take  the 
following  plant  food  from  the  soil: 
— Nineteen  pounds  of  nitrogen,  6 
lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  29  lbs. 
of  potash  in  the  fruit  alone.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  use 
the  following  manure  per  acre  : — 
I  cwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  ;  1  cwt.  of 
superphosphate,  17  per  cent,  solu- 
ble phosphoric  acid  ;  1  cwt.  of  sul- 
phate or  muriate  of  potash. 

The  nitrogen  is  somewhat  low 
when  the  production  of  leaves, 
wood,  and  roots  is  taken  into 
consideration,  but  the  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash  should  be  ample. 

The  most  expensive  plant  food 
to  be  returned  to  the  soil  is  nitro- 
gen, and  this  Mr.  Benson  advises 
the  grower  to  obtain  by  green-crop 
manuring  in  future,  as  this  will 
materially  decrease  the  manure 
bill.  —  Queensland  Agricultural 
Journal. 


Acetylene  Plant  Refuse. 

Carbide  utilised  for  the  produc- 
tion of  acetylene  gas  leaves  as  a 
residue  hydrated  oxide  of  calcium 
— that  is  to  say,  slaked  lime,  hy 
the  presence  in  small  quantities  of 
sulphur  and  phosphorus  this  resi- 
dual lime,  which  is  itself  an  excel- 
lent antiseptic,  can  therefore  be 
used  for  the  lime-washing  of  trees 
and  bushes,  with  a  view  to  the  des- 
truction of  insects'  eggs  and  para- 
sitic larvae,  and  the  mosses  and 
lichens  which  cover  them,  and  un- 
der which  are  sheltered  a  crowd  of 
insects  ;  for  the  white-washing  of 
the  interior  of  stables,  cow  houses, 
pigsties,  etc.  In  the  poultry  runs 
the  whitewashing  of  shelters, 
perches,  etc.,  ensures  the  destruc- 
tion of  vermin  so  prejudicial  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  fowls.  The 
residual  lime  taken  from  the  acety- 
lene apparatus  may  be  considered 
as  a  fertiliser  of  the  same  kind  as 
ordinary  lime,  and  its  employment 
should  be  made  under  the  same 
conditions — that  is  to  say,  limited 
to  those  soils  which  are  insuf- 
ficientlv  calcareous,  and  to  soils 
rich  in  organic  matter  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  not  to  forget  that  the 
action  of  liming  gives  economical 
results  only  when  the  soil  con- 
tains sufficient  quantity  of  the 
divers  elements  of  fertility — nitro- 
gen, potash,  phosphoric  acid*— with- 
out which  it  tends  to  fatal  im- 
poverishment of  .  the  soil,  expressed 
in  the  old  well-known  phrase, 
"  Lime  enriches  the  father  and 
ruins  the  children."  The  applica- 
tion of  lime,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  those  soils  rich  in  fer- 
tilising materials,  notably  in  veget- 
able matter,  and  only  on  exhausted 
soils  after  they  have  been  furnish- 
ed with  strong  doses  of  farm 
manure  or  chemical  manure  com- 
pleted by  the  addition  of  phos- 
phates and  potash. — "  Toowoomba 
Chronicle." 


E.  A.  LASSCOCK 

LOCKLEYS  NURSERY. 
LOCKLEYS. 

Roses  of  best  sorts  of  strong  growth, 
hardy,  and  true  to  name. 

Fruit  trew  and  vines,  any  quantity  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Hedge  plants  and  all  general  nursery 
lines. 

Send  for  general  catalogue,  post  free. 
Telephone   No.   34,    Henley  B«aoh 
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Peach  Leaf  Otirl. 


In  the  August  issue  of  the  Jour- 
nal of  Agriculture  there  appears 
a  valuable  contribution  by  Mr. 
George  Quinn  on  the  treatment  of 
this  disease  with  various  copper 
compounds.  The  article  in  ques- 
tion is  an  exhaustive  summary  of 
the  work  carried  out  under  Mr. 
Ouinn's  direction  last  year  at  the 
Government  Experimental  Orchard 
at  Blackwood  by  Mr.  C.  G.  Sav- 
age, who  is  in  charge  of  that  sta- 
tion. It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  trees  treated  were  all  of 
the  same  variety — Elberta — prob- 
ably the  most  susceptible  of  any 
grown  in  the  State.  The  condi- 
tions appear  to  have  been  well 
arranged  and  it  may  be  taken  that 
the  results  obtained  were  not  in- 
fluenced in  any  way  by  differences 
of  soil,  fertilization,  position,  or 
age  of  trees,  which  were,  for  the 
most  part,  three  years  planted, 
healthy  and  well  grown.  The  total 
rainfall  for  the  year  was  33  inches, 
the  winter  and  spring  being  very 
wet.  Of  the  total,  22  inches  fell 
before  the  first  spraying  and  eight 
inches  between  that  date  and  the 
plucking  of  the  leaves.  The  weather 
conditions,  therefore,  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  what  are  usually 
considered  fairly  favourable  to  the 
development  of  the  disease.  It  is 
perhaps  unnecessary  to  state  that 
the  value  of  Bordeaux  Mixture  as 
a  preventive  of  the  trouble  was 
not  questioned,  the  object  no  doubt 
being  to  find  a  substitute  which, 
whilst  capable  of  more  ease  and 
exactitude  in  preparation,  should 
give  at  least  equal  results. 

Mr.  Quinn  reports  that  the  com- 
pounds used  were  : — (i)  Bordeaux 
Mixture  made  from  lib.  copper 
sulphate  and  ^Ib.  of  freshly  burnt 
(|uicklime  in  in  gallons  of  water. 
The  solution,  therefore,  containing 
i  per  cent,  of  copper  sulphate. 

2.    Burgundy  Mixture  made  of 
lib.    Copper    sulphate   and  i 
washing  soda  crystals  in  io  gal- 
lons of  water,  thus  containing  i 
per  cent,  of  copper  sulphate. 


3.  Bickford's  Bordeaux  Baste, 
2lbs.  of  Paste  to  50  gallons  of 
water,  its  copper  sulphate  content 
being  above  1  per  cent,  according 
to  manufacturer's  guarantee. 

4.  Copper  Sulphate  Solution — In 
which  %lb.  pure  copper  sulphate 
was  used  to  each  10  gallons  of 
water,  giving  a  strength  of  quar- 
ter of  1  per  cent,  copper  sulphate. 

The  first  sprayings  were  given  on 
August  15  and  19  when  the  buds 
were  completely  dormant.  In 
cases  where  trees  were  sprayed 
twice,  the  second  was  applied 
when  the  buds  were  rapidly 
expanding  into  blooms.  On  22nd 
of  November  when  the  trees  were 
practically  in  full  foliage,  they 
were  carefully  gone  over  and  every 
diseased  leaf  plucked  and  counted. 
The  result  is  summarized  by  Mr. 
Quinn  as  follows  :i — 

No.  of  No.  Times  No  of 
Trees.  Sprayed.  Diseased 

leaves. 

—  Bordeaux  Mixture.  — 

6  2  14 

3  1  10 

—  .Burgundy  Mixture.  — 
620 
3  1  o 

—  Bordeaux  Paste.  — 
6  20 
3  1  l'58 

—  Copper  Sulphate  Solution.  — 

9  1  17 

—  Unsprayed.  — 

3''  .  325 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
experiment  is  the  confirmation  it 
affords  of  the  certainty  with  which 
the  disease  may  be  controlled.  The 
slight  superiority  of  the  Burgundy 
as  against  Bordeaux  is  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  belief  of 
the  relative  value  of  these  two  pre- 
parations. The  24  diseased  leaves 
from  the  nine  Bordeaux  trees 
means  only  a  fractional  percentage 
1.1  tlic  very  many  thousands,  on 
the  trees,  which  averaged    6l/2  feet 


high  with  a  circumference  of  over 
20  feet.  The  comparative  failure 
of  the  Bordeaux  Paste  applied 
once  is,  Mr.  Quinn  thinks,  prob- 
ably explained  by  the  failure  of 
the  spray  is  applied,  to  reach  cer- 
tain parts,  the  bulk  of  the  affected 
leaves  being  found  in  well  defined 
areas.  Even  assuming  two  spray- 
ings to  be  necessary,  this  public 
proof  of  the  value  of  this  prepara- 
tion is  satisfactory.  For  home  gar- 
dens we  have  frequently  recom- 
mended it,  for  its  convenience 
would  in  such  cases  outweigh  any 
shortcomings  as  compared  with  the 
ordinary  Bordeaux,  but  from  what 
we  had  heard  of  its  use  in  com- 
mercial orchards  it  appeared  prob- 
able that  the  ordinary  Bordeaux 
even  with  its  well-known  dis- 
advantages, was  superior.  These 
results,  however,  should  at  least 
encourage  growers  to  experiment 
largely  for  themselves.  The  sul- 
phate of  copper  solution  shows  re- 
markably well  in  economy  of  cost 
of  .material  and  of  application  for 
it  will  be  noticed  that  one  spray- 
ing secured  almost  absolute  immu- 
nity from  the  disease  for  two 
leaves  per  tree  is  next  door  to 
perfection.  The  amateur  fruit- 
grower should  note  that  in  this 
form  sulphate  of  copper  is  unsafe 
to  use  when  the  buds  have  opened. 
In  the  case  of  the  three  unsprayed 
trees,  it  is  stated  that  J£ftk  of 
sulphate  of  iron  had '  been  applied 
to  each.  As  far  as  we  can  gather 
no  other  check  trees  were  left.  It 
would  certainly  have  added  to  the 
completeness  of  the  experiment 
had  this  been  done,  as  we  have  no 
guide  as  to  .the  influence,  beneficial 
or  otherwise,  of  the  iron,  so  that 
some  little  uncertainty  exists  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  disease  which 
would  have  occurred  had  spraying 
been  neglected,  but ,  it  would  no 
doubt  have  been  considerable. 

In  comparing  the  ease  of  mixing 
arid  application  Mr.  Quinn  con- 
siders Bordeaux  Paste  to  take  first 
place,  followed  by  the  copper  sul- 
phate solution,  the  Burgundy,  and 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  in  that  '  order, 
These  experiments  arc  being  re- 
peated  this  year  and  Mr.  Quino 
wisely  advises  caution  against  ac- 


H.  WICKS     *    Riverside  Nursery. 

FRUIT  TREES   All  the  Leading  Varieties,  Hardy  and  Well-Rooted. 

GRAPE  VINES  (40  varieties)  ;  NEW  APPLE  (Glenpyle  Red)  ;  BURBA NK'S  NEW  PLUMS  ;  40,000  APPLES  in 
70  varieties  ;  larCo  Stock  PEARS.  SPECIAL  QUOTATIONS  FOR  QUANTITIES.  VERY  LARGE  STOCK 
BEST   PEACHES   AND  NECTARINES.     10  ACRES  NURSERY  STOCK.   CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 


H.  WICKS,  RIVERSIDE  AND  BALHANNAH  NURSERIES. 
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ceptinj;  those  results  as  final  and 
adds  :  "  If  any  recommendation  is 
made  it  is  in  the  direction  of  sug- 
gesting that  orchardists  should  ex- 
periment with  Bordeaux  paste. 
Its  simplicity  and  tune  saving 
qualities  are  all  that  couW  be  de- 
sired anil  if  properly  compounded, 
ft  should  be  possible  for  the  veriest 
novice  to  avoid  mistakes  and  se- 
cure more  uniform  results  than 
have  been  possible  with  the  use  of 
Standard  Bordeaux  Mixture." 


A  Roller  Tank  Sprayer. 

The  following  article  from  a  re- 
cent issue  of  the  "  Rural  New 
Yorker"  is  worth  very  careful  con- 
sideration. The  idea  appears  to 
solve  one  or  two  difficulties  in  pre- 
sent methods  without  creating  any 
other  unsurmountable  ones. 

"There  is  another  new  idea  made 
available  for  orchard  spraying.  It 
is  extremely  simple  and  entire: v 
practical.  An  intelligent  lruit- 
grower  has  conceived  the  idea  of 
havipsr  a  round  iron  or  copper 
tank  to  hold  the  liquid  and  make 
of  it  the  direct  means  of  generat- 
ing the  power  to  force  the  liquid 
into  a  mist  in  the  trees.  Lugs 
are  rivetted  on  to  the  tank,  which 
is  a  simple  roller,  to  prevent  any 
failure  to  revolve,  and  this  mo- 
tion makes  sure  of  the  constant 
agitation  of  the  liquid  inside  the 
tank.  To  the  centre  of  this 
rolling  tank  at  either  end,  are 
fastened  simple  gearings  that  work 
two  air  pumps.  These  force  com- 
pressed air  into  a  tank  that  is 
used  as  anv  such  stored  power  is 
used  for  forcing  the  liquid  into  the 
hose  and  out  through  the  spraying 
nozzles. 

It  has  been  clearlv  demonstrated 
by  several  years'  testing  that 
enough  power  is  generated  in  pass- 
ing from  one  tree  to  another  to 
maintain  the  necessary  ,air  pres- 
sure to  do  the  spraying.  All  that 
that  is  needed  is  to  fill  the  big 
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tank  with  liquid,  which  for  a  two- 
horse  machine  holds  iv>  gallons, 
and  drive  a  sullieieut  distance  to 
till  the  compressed  air  tank  to  the 
needed  pressure  before  starting  to 
sptay.  The  weight  of  a  machine 
of  this  size  is  1,500  pounds,  and 
when  loaded  with  f^O  gallons  of 
liquid  weighs  about  twice  this 
much,  making  a  fair  load  for  an 
ordinary  team  on  ordinary  orchard 
ground.'  A  tower  (fortunately  the 
Australian  fruitgrower  has  no  use 
for  towers)  and  the  operators 
would  add  something  to  this. 
Some  of  the  advantages  of  this 
machine  are  a  minimum  amount 
of  verv  simple  machinery  that  the 
ordinary  fruitgrower  can  under- 
stand and  operate  ;  no  danger  of 
the  liquid  settling  during  spray- 
ing ;  no  needless  or  dead  weight  to 
haul,  as  must  be  with  power  en- 
gines of  any  kind  ;  ease  of  making 
short  turns  ;  ability  to  travel  over 
rough  ground  without  capsizing  ; 
no  sinking  of  wheels  in  soft 
ground  ;  no  extra  expense  for 
gasoline  or  other  fuel  for  generat- 
ing power  ;  and  durability.  The 
cost  of  the  two  horse  machine  is 
about  350  dollars.  A  smaller  size 
can  be  had  at  less  cost,  and  larger 
ones  could  be  made  if  desired. 
Within  due  time  this  new  invention 
will  make  its  way  into  general  use, 
but  at  this  time  is  in  the  first 
statres  of  introduction.  I  have 
known  of  it  for  two  years  past. 
We  should  be  proud  of  the  fact 
that  a  fruitgrower  of  verv  moder- 
ate means  but  of  superior  intelli- 
gence has  invented  so  useful  and 
simple  a  machine  for  the  benefit  of 
his  fellow  workers.  It  seems  to 
have  an  assured  future. 
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To  test  the  quality  and  purity  of 
flour,  take  a  handful  from  the  flour 
barrel,  squeeze  it  for  half  a  minute, 
and  then  place  it  on  the  table.  If 
pood  and  pure  it  will  retain  the 
shape  of  the  cavity  of  the  hand,  but 
if  adulterated,  the  heap  will  fall 
down. 


PIANO    AND    ORGAN    PLAYING    MADE  EASY. 


The  Victoria  Colleee  R-oms,  at  Woodman's  Mi 
guarantees  to  tea*h  a  person,  any  aee,  to  play 
piece  of  music  at  the  first  lesion.  Come  to  ns 
authorised  firm  that  ean  teach  you  to  copy  a  < 
oar*.  Do  not  mistake  the  address.  We  puarantf 
Recital  and  Lecture  in  Next  Saturday's  paper 
aatiafied.    We  stock  all  the  best  makes  of  pianos  an' 


The  Country  Districts  will  be  visited  Periodically 


Warehouse,  33,  Bundle-itraet.  Miss  Kennedy 
I  piano  in  six  weeks  We  teach  you  a  pretty 
i  learn  your  favorite  sontr.  We  are  the  only 
or  piece  of  music  from  the  other  system  into 
ueeess.  Look  for  notice  of  our  Free  Musical 
One  Guinea.  Full  term  money  returned  if  not 
;ans.    Hour*,  10a.m.  to  6p.m. 

E.  KENNEDY.  Manageress. 
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in  the  State. 


FRANK  A.  MCNEILL 


At  GAWLK1 
Every  Fashion  of  High- 


I'LACE  ONLY   between  Harris  Scarfe  k  Simpson'*). 
!rade  Portraiture  at  th    Lowest  Prices  in  the  City.  Special 
Facilities  for  takine  Wedding,  Family.  Sporting  and  all  other  large  groups. 
ALL  THE  RAGE. -Our  Po  t  Card  Portrait  of  Yourself  at  5/-  a  dozen.  Knlnrgement* 
and  Copies  made  from  any  Photo  and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Wm~  MAKE  NO  MISTAKE  :— GAWLER  PLACE  ONLY  JADDRESS. 
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FORMALIN 


—  The  most  modern  — 

DISINFECTANT 
ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT, 

for  household  use 


Recommended  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  world.  Acts 
as  a  preventive  to  contagion 
from  infectious  diseases.  In- 
valuable for  use  with  telephones. 


For 

POTATO  DISEASES. 

As  a  preventative  to  the  spread 
of  POTATO  BLIGHT  (Irish 
blight)  SCAB,  BROWN  RUST, 
etc.,  Immerse  all  seed  potatoes 
in  SICKLE  BRAND  FORMALIN 

1  ft>.  to  32  gallons  water.  Soak 
uncut  tubers  in  the  solution  for 

2  hours,  spread  out  to  dry,  cut 
and  plant  as  usual.  It  is  im- 
portant not  to  cut  tubers  before 

treatment. 


PRICES: 

1/6    per  1    lb.  bottle,    14/-  per 

gallon    bottle,  12/6   per  gal.   in  j 

3  gallon  jars,  1  gallon  —  about  / 

\\\  lbs.  \ 


Sole  Agents  for  South  Australia  : 

The  Adelaide  Chemical 
and  Fert.  to.,  Ltd., 

CURRIE  STREET. 
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Faking  Blood  Oranges. 

The  "  Presse  Medicale  "  Says 
that  oranges  are  often  faked  in 
Northern  climes,  where  they  com- 
mand a  higher  price  than  the  or- 
dinary orange. 

In  order  to  transform  the  latter 
into  blood  oranges,  certain  "manu- 
facturers "  inject  into  the  orange, 
through  the  rind,  with  the  aid  of 
a  syringe  provided  with  a  fine 
needle,  a  solution  of  red  aniline 
dye,  mixed  with  a  saccharine  solu- 
tion. Now  recently,  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, a  lady  bought  from  a  fruit 
merchant  a  dozen  of  these  pseudo 
blood  oranges.  She  gave  one  to 
her  daughter,  who  was  at  once  at- 
tacked, on  putting  the  first  piece 
into  her  mouth,  by  a  sharp  pain  in 
the  pharynx,  and  spat  blood.  A 
doctor  was  called  in,  and  he 
diagnosed  the  pain  and  the 
haemorrhage  as  having  been  caused 
by  a  fragment  of  a  needle  which 
had  lodged  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. When  this  fragment  was 
extracted,  it  proved  to  be  the 
point  of  a  Pravaz  needle,  in  the 
point  of  which  was  found  a  small 
remaining  portion  of  aniline  dye. 

On  returning  the  oranges  to  the 
dealer,     he     revealed      that  the 


"  dodge  "  is  often  resorted  to  in 
manufacturing  blood  oranges. — 
"  Queensland  Agricultural  Jour- 
nal." 


Cider  Making. 

How  to  make  cider  is  explained 
simply  in  the  following  article  in 
the  "  Farmer  and  Settler  "  : — 

Cider  can  be  made  from  any  kind 
of  apple,  though  some  are  better. 
The  fruit  must  be  ripe — neither  rot- 
ten nor  unripe.  When  an  apple  is 
ripe  enough  to  eat,  it  is  ripe 
enough  to  grind  for  cider,  but  not 
until  then. 

A  great  mistake  is  often  made 
by  would-be  cider-makers  in  mix- 
ing all  sorts  and  conditions  of  ap- 
ples together,  as  though  quality 
and  quantity  were  matters  of  no 
importance.  Bitter,  sweet,  and 
sour  can  all  be  converted  into 
cider,  but  bitter  apples  are  the 
best  ;  years  of  experience  teaches 
this — the  juice  is  the  richest  in 
sugar,  it  ferments  more  freely,  it 
clarifies  quickest,  and  it  keeps  best 
after  fermentation. 

It  is  always  better  to  core  ap- 
ples before  grinding,  as  the  cider 


will  not  only  taste  and  look  bet- 
ter, but  it  will  keep  better.  The 
extraction  of  the  juice  is  the  next 
step  in  the  process.  The  apples 
are  crushed  or  ground  in  mills, 
and  the  pulp  sprinkled  with  one- 
sixth  or  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
in  spring  or  river  water.  Then 
allow  it  to  remain  in  tubs  for 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  during 
which  times  fermentation  com- 
mences. 

The  pulp  should  then  be  placed 
on  a  kind  of  wicker  frame  or  in 
coarse  canvas  bags,  and  after 
draining  into  suitable  receivers, 
should  be  subjected  to  pressure  in 
the  cider  press.  The  liquor  which 
runs  off  first  is  the  best,  and 
should  be  kept  separate,  th-at  which 
follows  as  the  result  of  extreme 
pressure  usually  tastes  of  the  pips 
and  skins. 

The  extracted  juice  should  next 
be  put  into  casks  with  large  bung 
holes,  and  freely  exposed  to  the 
air,  but  not  to  the  sun,  the  casks 
beSng  placed  on  "  stillions,"  with 
flat  tubs  under  them  to  catch  the 
waste. 

The^  must  be  constantly  watch- 
ed, and  kept  full,  so  that  the  barm 
or    yeast,  as  it  forms,  may  froth 


Made  in  Australia.       By  Australians. 
For  Australians. 

Orchard  Sprays. 


COBRA 


&  Arsenate  WHITE 
of 

Lead.  FROG 


The  cheapest,  most  easily  worked  and  most  effective 
Arsenate  of  Lead  in  the  market.  (Guaranteed  not 
to  injure  the  most  delicate  foliage. 


Fungicide 


The  best  remedy  for  Black  Spot  in  Apples  and  Pears. 
Curl  leaf  and  Shothole  in  Peaches.  Will  not  injure 
the  foliage. 


Manufactured  by- 


ALWAYS    READY    FOR    IMMEDIATE  USE. 


Jaques,  Fisher  &  Co.,  Proprietary,  Yarraville,  Vic. 

Write  for  Prices,  Testimonials,  Etc.,  to — 
L.  0.  COLMNOS,  31,  Qrenfell  Street,  Adelaide,  Sole  Agent  for  South  Australia. 
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ter  and  be  carried  otT  from  the 
rface. 

\s  soon  as  the  sediment  has 
bsided— which  will  take  two  or 
ree  days  for  weak,  and  eight  or 
n  days  for  strong  eider — the 
•nor  should  be  racked  of!  into 
ran  casks  previously  sulphured 
th  a  cooper's  match. 
He  casks  containing  the  racket! 
ter  must  be  stored  in  a  cellar 
in  a  cool  shed,  and  left  there 
r  some  months  to  mature,  when 
'«v  can  be  re-racked  for  sale,  or 
r  home  use. 

Cider  may  be  preserved  for  years 
'  being  put  in  air-tight  cans, 
nil.u  to  those  used  for  canning 
jit.  The  liquid  should  first  be 
,ttletl  and  racked  of!  from  the 
legs,  but  fermentation  should  not 
•  allowed  to  commence  before 
wring. 


Poultry  in  the  Garden 
and  Orchard. 

I  notice  (says  a  writer  in  the 
Feathered  World  ")  that  there 
ive  latelv  been  many  reports  of 
irden  and  field  crops — especially 
.bbage  and  similar  vegetables — 
sing  mined  by  the  depredations  of 
numerable  caterpillars,  and  in 
anv  quarters  other  injurious  in- 
Cts  and  grubs  are  making  the 
e  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil  anything 
it  a  bed  of  roses.  For  an  all- 
rond  grub  and  insect  extermina- 
te, the  common  or  "  garden  " 
wl  would  be  hard  to  beat,  and 
anv  market  gardeners  and  others 
•e  waking  up  to  this  fact  at  last. 
Fowls  are  in  a  great  many  cases 
based  with  the  members  of  the 
line  tribe  as  being  the  natural 
lemies  of  the  gardener,  and  cer- 
inly  the  way  in  which  a  hen  with 
brood  of  chickens  will  insist  on 
arranging  to  her  own  liking 
try  carefullv  prepared  seed-bed 
ie  can  gain  access  to  is  some- 
bat  irritating,  but  the  usefulness 
poultrv  as  an  adjunct  to  gar- 
aiing  is  now  being  more  and  more 
cognised. 

A  hen  will  turn  over  a  lot  of 
'onnd  in  the  course  of  a  day, 
jpecially  if  she  is  at  all  hungry, 
id  whilst  so  engaged  will  dis- 
rver  and  consume  a  surprising 
lantity  of  grubs  and  other  things 
hich  are  not  exactly  beneficial  to 
ie  growth  of  fruit  or  vegetables, 
any  market  gardeners  now  make 

practice  of  running  a  few  fowls 
r  a  week  or  two  on  each  portion 

their  land  as  thev  clear  off  the 
'"opa.  They  wTre  of!  a  certain 
nount  of  ground,  plate    a  port- 


able house,  and  perhaps  a  score  of 
fowls  in  the  enclosure,  and  lightly 
fork  over  a  certain  portion  of  the 
enclosed  space  each  day. 

Weeds,  worms,  and  grubs,  soon 
disappear,  from  the  surface  soil  at 
anv  rate,  and  if  the  weather  is  at 
.til  fine  and  dry,  the  soil  is  render- 
ed first-class  growing  condition  by 
the  birds  constantlv  working  in  it. 
And  the  destruction  of  the  insect 
pests  is  not  the  onlv  advantage 
to  be  gained.  The  birds  both  clean 
and  manure  the  ground  at  the 
same  time,  and,  as  is  well  known, 
poultry  manure  is  one  of  the  rich- 
est, on  a  par  almost  with  guano, 
and  the  birds  thus  save  labour  and 
expense  in  this  direction  also. 

Grass  land  of  a  poor  nature 
benefits  greatlv  by  poultry  being 
run  on  it,  and  heavy  crops  of  hay 
have  been  cut  off  land  which,  pre- 
vious to  the  birds  being  placed 
upon  it,  would  hardly  provide  food 
for  a  few  goats. 


Why  Plants  Grow  Upwards. 


Why  do  plants  grow  upward  ?  Most 
of  us  would  sav  that  thev  grow  to- 
wards the  light.  But  '  the  light 
explanation  does  not  cover  the 
ground,  else  in  this  latitude,  writes 
"  The  Garden,"  all  the  trees  in  the 
fields  would  bow  southward.  The 
uprightness  of  trees  and  plants,  an 
immenselv  useful  quality,  must  have 
some  other  cause.  Mr.  Francis  Dar- 
win, in  a  lecture  to  the  Royal  Society, 
has  been  giving  the  results  of  some 
interesting  experiments  on  the  subject, 
dealing  with  the  Question  why  the 
plant  grows  upward  and  its  roots 
down.  In  the  tips  of  the  roots  of 
certain  seedling's  it  was  found  there 
were  special  cells,  each  containing;  a 
free  starch  grain,  which  naturallv 
sank  to  the  bottom,  and  changed  its 
position  if  the  plant  were  laid  on  its 
side.  The  starch  grain,  always  re- 
sponding to  the  earth's  downward  at- 
traction, keeps  the  plant  informed  of 
which  direction  is  up  and  which  down, 
and  so  supplies  a  stimulus  determin- 
ing growth  in  a  vertical  direction. 

Mr.  Darwin  tried  plants  laid  on  their 
sides,  and  stimulated  bv  a  sidelight, 
but  still  they  grew  upwards.  When 
the  plants  were  planed  on  a  vibrating 
siirfacp,  so  that  the  starch  grains 
tapped  on  the  bottoms  of  their  cells, 
the  upward  curvature  of  the  crowth 
was  increased,  the  gravitational  stim- 
ulus being  made  more  active.  The 
fad  that  the  gravitational  apparatus 
is  situated  in  certain  definite  rep-ions, 
such  as  the  root-tip.  where  it  is 
rciuired  to  determine  the  direction  of 
•  Mow'h,  suggests  that  it  belongs.  Mr. 
Darwin  says,  to  "  that  type  of  phvsi- 
ological  machine  which  we  call  a 
si-nse-organ."  Who  shall  snv  now 
that  plants  live  but  do  not  feel  ? 
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A  RECORD  !  ! 

A  I)  LP  AN  A 

WINES  .  . 

in   competition    against  alt 

AUSTRALIA 

at  ADELAIDE  WINE  SHOWS. 

1904.  CHAMPION  CUP  f»c 

HOCK 

1905.  CHAMPION  CUP  for 

CLARET 

1906.  CHAMPION  CUP  for 

SHERRY 

Besides  also  many 

FIRST  PRIZES 

too  numerous  to  mention 
Town  Offiee  : 

Australasia  Chambers, 
King  Wm.  St.,  Adelaide. 

Vineyards  and  Cellars  : 

Magill,  South  Australia. 
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Orchard  Notes  for 
September. 

The  grafting  of  trees  may  be 
done  any  time  this  month  if  the 
scions  have  been  kept  dormant. 
For  crown  grafting  of  large  trees 
it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  the 
trees  are  in  leaf,  and  the  bark  is 
free. 

Dormant  buds  and  early  grafts 
want  looking  after.  All  growths 
except  from  the  bud  or  graft 
should  be  suppressed  as  soon  as 
they  show.  When  the  shoot  from 
the  bud  or  graft  is  6in.  long  tie  it 
carefully  to  a  stake  or  the  project- 
ing piece  of  stock,  if  one  was  left, 
to  prevent  its  being  blown  off,  thus 
wasting  a  vear. 

Loquats  may  be  planted,  Sewell's 
Enormitv  is  good,  also  plant 
olives,  guavas,  feigoa,  carobs,  etc. 

Keep  a  watch  on  the  growth  of 
newly-planted  trees.  Rub  off  all 
buds  not  required  to  produce 
shoots  and  regulate  the  growth  of 
shoots  by  nipping-  out  any  which 
grow  too  strongly.  The  man  who 
will  prevent  shoots  from  growing 
where  they  are  not  wanted,  and 
will  guide  others  in  the  way  they 
should  grow,  will  achieve  much 
better  results  than  the  man  who 
depends  on  winter  pruning.  Stake 
trees  where  necessary.  As  the  head 
grows,  wind  pressure  is  of  course 
increased,  and  may  be  diastrous 
till  the  tree  gets  a  firm  hold  of 
the  ground. 

Watch  for  the  peach  aphis,  and 
if  it  appears  spray  well  with 
strong  tobacco  water,  resin  wash, 
or  kerosene  emulsion,  and  do  it  at 
once. 

For  young  and  small  peach 
trees,  and  where  only  a  few  leaves 
are  attacked  bv  curl  leaf,  carefully 
pick  off  all  leaves  as  soon  as  thev 
show  signs  of  it.  These  should  be 
burned. 

Dig  or  plough  the  ground  as 
soon  as  possible,  covering  all  the 
weeds,  which  are  plentiful  this 
vear.  As  the  month  advances  use 
the  cultivator,  or  hoe,  or  digging 
fork,  to  work  down  the  rough  sur- 
face before  it  cakes,  and  keep  it 
worked  through  the  summer. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  apply  solu- 
ble manures  to  fruit  trees.  If  it  is 
desired  to  encourage  growth  in  a 
fairly  health  v  tree  applv,  sav, 
from  a  quarter  to  2lb.  of  nitrate 
oi  soda  on  the  ground  round  the 
area  of  the  roots.  Sprinkle  it  on 
the  ground  cvenlv  well  out  from 
the  trunk,  and  fork  it  in  ;  later 
rains  will  wash  it  down  to  the 
roots.  The  miarter  of  a  pound 
mentioned  is  for  a  tree  two  years 
old    and  the  2»>.  for  one,  say,  10 


or  12  vears  old.  An  old  warrior 
may  have  more.  If  the  tree 
makes  good  growth  but  does  not 
fruit  well,  on  no  account  apply  ni- 
trate of  soda,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, stable  manure,  or  other  ni- 
trogenous manure.  In  this  case 
potash  mav  be  useful,  but  the  best 
plan  is  to  omit  all  manure  and 
summer  prune,  allowing  no  shoots 
to  grow  more  than  a  few  inches. 
Not  only  nip  off  the  shoots,  but 
rub  off  all  that  are  too  close  to- 
gether. For  trees  which  bear,  but 
the  fruit  is  not  as  fine  as  vou 
think  it  ought  to  be,  an  applica- 
tion of  nitrate  of  soda,  superphosJ 
phate,  and  sulphate  of  potash 
may  be  desirable.  For  a  tree, 
say,  6ft.  to  8ft.  high,  and  as  far 
across,  perhaps  lib.  nitrate',  3  to 
61b.  superphosphate,  and  ift>.  pot- 
ash may  be  scattered  over  the 
ground  round  the  tree  from  3ft.  to 
5ft.  from  the  truck,  and  forked  in. 

riant  citrus  trees  and  disbud 
older  trees  when  thev  are  making 
too  many  shoots.  Orange  trees 
are  probably  more  particular  as 
to  conditions  than  any  other  com- 
monly grown  fruit  tree,  and  soil 
and  subsoil  must  be  the  first  con- 
sideration in  commercial  planting. 
For  the  home  garden,  however, 
either  the  soil  mav  be  made  right 
or  the  trees  mav  be  left  to  do  the 
best  thev  can.  Fair  fruit  is  grown 
even  on  shallow  limestone  soil  or 
where  a  heavy  clay  is  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  surface  but  the 
trees  are  likelv  to  be  comparative- 
ly short-lived,  and  the  fruit, 
though  abundant,  will  not  equal 
by  a  lone  way,  that  grown  on  the 
deep,  well-drained  river  flats.  The 
trees,  however,  are  so  handsome  in 
foliage,  flower,  and  fruit,  that  no 
garden  can  be  said  to  be  complete 
without  a  few  of  the  citrus  tribe 
Washington  Navel,  Joppa,  and 
Valencia  Late,  in  oranges,  Beauty 
of  Glen  Retreat  and  Thorny  in 
Mandarins.  Poor  Man  for  pre- 
serving and  Villa  Franca  in  lemons 
would  prove  a  nice  selection  for  the 
suburban  garden.  The  Kumquat 
makes  a  handsome  appearance  and 
the  fruit  makes  an  excellent  pre- 
serve. In  Grape  Fruit  or  Pomelo 
Marsh's  Seedless  or  Triumph  are 
recommended.  By.  the  way,  if  any 
reader  wishes  to  enjoy  grape  fruit 
without  either  growing  or  buying 
it  he  can  do  so  by  letting  a  few 
Poorman  oranges  become  fully 
ripe  on  the  tree,  then  storing  them 
for  three  weeks  in  a  cool  dry  place 
and  eating  with  plenty  of  sugar. 
Cut  the  fruit  in  halves  through  the 
greater  circumference  and  scoop 
out  the  pulp  with  a  spoon.  We  got 
the  idea  from  Mr.  Wicks  and  'are 
just  waiting  for  some  particularly 
fine  Poorman's  we  have  this  year 


to  ripen  before  commencing  open 
tions  on  the  above  lines.  We  ha\£ 
eaten  grape  fruit  manv  vears  a£( 
and  as  far  as  we  can  ret  ollc  ' 
did  not  think  a  great  deal  of  h 
perhaps  the  substitute  will  be  be. 
ter  than  the  original,  which  it 
said  to  greatly  resemble.  An; 
how,  as  even  one  or  two  Poormai 
trees  will,  in  a  good  year,  tax  tbf 
marmalade  consuming  capacity  o 
an  ordinary  household,  this  m>; 
thod  of  disposing  oi  the  surplu; 
may  be  useful. 

In  manv  old  gardens  there  ar 
orange  and  lemon  trees  which  an 
reallv  not  worth  the  room  the; 
take  up  or  trees  which,  owing  t( 
past  neglect,  are  in  a  non-fruiting 
and  a  general! v  unsatisfactory  con 
dition,  even  when  the  varietv  is  < 
fairly  good  one.  In  such  eases 
is  not  usually  difficult  to  brinj 
about  a  much  better  state  of  af 
fairs.  To  do  so,  cut  o'ut  all  dea' 
and  dying  wood,  and  shorten  bad 
the  top  generally.  See  that  th 
trees  are  free  from  scale,  and  1 
not  spray  well  with  resin  wash 
Open  up  soil  round  the  base  o 
stem  down  to  the  main  roots,  am 
see  if  the  trees  are  free  from  col 
lar  rot  ;  if  not,  cut  away  decay 
ing  bark,  wash  well  with  blueston 
solution,  im.  to  the  gallon  of  ho 
water,  and  paint  wounds  (not  th 
Sound  bark)  right  up  to  the  edge: 
with  coal  tar.  Apply  4lh.  fin 
bonedust  or  2lb.  super,  or  a  goo< 
sprinkling  of  fowl  manure,  or  fail 
ing  these,  rotted  stable  manure 
Dig  well  and  fairly  deeply,  becaus 
the  trees  will  have  to  make  nev 
roots  ;  then  mulch  well  with  stabl 
manure,  and  keep  trees  waterei 
during  the  summer.  How  hard  t 
cut  depends  on  the  condition  o 
the  tree  but  the  worse  it  is  th 
harder  should  the  cutting  be.  I 
can  be  done  all  at  once  or  ha  I 
this  year  and  half  next. 

Where  the  variety  is  a  poor  om 
and  the  tree  in  a  bad  condition  i 
is  better  to  take  it  right  back  t< 
the  main  stump  and  crown  graf 
on  -either  one  or  a  number  of  gooi 
sorts.  Early  this  month  is  a  goo( 
time  to  do  the  'work  or  as  soon  a 
the  bark  will  lift  easily.  The  scion! 
should  be  in  a  practically  dormatn 
condition.  The  more  grafts  thtv 
are  put  in  the  quicker  will  be  th 
healing.  One  every  two  inches  o 
the  circumference  is  not  too  many 
When  the  grafts  begin  to  grov 
thev  will  need  support.  A  ligh 
covering  supported  on  stakes  « 
couple  lof'feet  above  the  stump  will 
prevent  sun  scalding  or  a  kerosen* 
tin  or  box  without  top  or  botton 
may  be  placed  over  the  stump  and 
filled  to  the  level  of  the  stunn 
with  some  light  loam. 
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Grafting  Old  Trees. 

Grafting  may  he  done  at  any 
reason  of  the  year,  but  UK-re  are 
Slain  times  which  are  particular 
I  favorable  for  certain  kinds  ol 
Sifting.  For  example,  bud  graft- 
ing is  best  done  when  the  sap  is 
Swing  [reely,  whereas  the  ordin 
iry  grafting  of  deciduous  trees  is 
jest  done  when  the  sap  is  just 
■ising.  Speaking  generally,  when 
i  piece  of  wood  is  used  for  the 
Vratt.  it  is  best  applied  to  the 
rtock  in  a  dormant  condition  not 
.■>nlv  to  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
limns,  and  such  deciduous  trees, 
,)iit  also  to  oranges,  lemons,  olives, 
:he  carol),  and  so  forth. 

•  In  every  orchard  there  are  trees 
vhich  produce  fruit  of  compara 
f.ivelv  little  value.  If  such  trees 
ire  vigorous  and  healthy,  it  is  ad- 
nsahle  to  rework  them  with  scions 
rom  productive,  valuable  sorts. 

I  To  do  so  chop  the.  top  of  the 
ne  off  about  iSin.  or  2ft.  from 
the  ground,  then  make  a  clean  cut 
*4th  the  saw  9in.  or  a  foot  from 
die  ground.  The  object  of  chop- 
ping the  top  off  first  is  to  pre- 
vent the  trunk  from  spitting  where 
it  is  intended  to  insert  the  grafts. 
,3f  course,  if  care  be  exercised  the 
p>ee  can  be  taken  down  in  one 
operation  ;  but  it  is  important 
that  the  surface  where  the  grafts 
ne  to  be  inserted  should  be  unin- 
jured.  With  a  pruning  knife,  draw 
<wfe  or  spokeshave  smooth  off  the 
:op  of  the  stock  where  von  intend 
:o  put  the  grafts,  dividing  the  dis- 
tance as  near  as  possible,  so  that 
there  shall  be  a  graft  not  more 
than  Mn.  apart. 


The  method  of  cutting  the  bark 
of  the  stock  is  to  make  a  slit 
down  the  bark  tor  an  inch  or  an 
inch  and  a  hall,  so  that  the  bark 
on  each  side  can  be  lilted. 

The  scion,  which  should,  of 
course,  have  been  secured  while  the 
parent  tree  was  dormant,  is  cat 
either  with  a  shoulder,  or  with  a 
slanting  cut,  which  is  much  quicker, 
answers  the  purpose  admirably, 
and  rarely  fails  to  make  a  good 
union. 

<  toe  or  two  eyes  or  buds  are 
left  on  each  scion.  If  two  the 
upj>er  bud  will  point  inwards,  and 
will  grow  strongest,  and  it  should 
be  pinched  off  when  i\  has  reached 
a  lew  inches  in  length,  and  must 
be  kept  pinched  to  force  the 
growth  into  the  lower  bvd,  which 
-rows  outwards,  and,  therefore, 
tends  to  form  an  open  centred 
tree.  If  this  is  not  done,  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  have  onlv  one  bud  on 
the  graft,  and  have  tha.*  bud 
point  outwards.  In  having  two 
buds,  however,  two  growing  points 
are  provided  for  each  scion,  and  the 
chances  of  failure  are  proportion- 
ately lessened. 

The  bark  of  the  stock  being  lift- 
ed, the  scion  can  be  easilv  pushed 
down  into  place,  so  that  the  whole 
cut  surface  of  the  scion  fits  closely 
against  the  .  sap  wood  of  the  stoc 
As  the  scion  is  frequentlv  as  thick 
as  a  lead  pencil,  it  will  naturally 
lift  up  the  edges  of  the  bark  of  the 
stock.  The  operator  then  takes  a 
sharp  knife  and  quickly  and  neatly 
trims  off  the  edge  of  the  bark,  so 
that  it  will  fit  close  to  the  scion. 

Having  inserted  all  the  scions 
and  fitted  the  bark,  thev  are  all 
tied  tightly  with  a  piece  of  binder 


twine  or  similar  bandage.  Tie  as 
tightly  as  possible,  in  order  to  keep 
the  scions  close  to  the  stock,  and 
to  prevent  the  bark  from  lifting 
and  forming  cavities. 

When  the  grafts  are  in  position 
and  have  been  bandaged,  a  good 
coat  of  grafting  wax  is  applied  to 
the  whole  cut  surface,  and  down 
the  side  of  each  slit,  in  order  to 
keep  out  the  air.  Inserted  in  this 
way,  and  treated  as  described, 
there  should  not  be  5  per  cent,  of 
failures  of  scions  taking.  Although 
a  new  tree  can  be  formed  from  one 
shoot,  anyone  who  knows  how  dif- 
ficult it  is  to  get  the  bark  to  heal 
over  the  wound  will  realise  the  im- 
portance of  having  as  many  heii- 
ing  points  at  regular  intervals  as 
possible.  At  the  point  of  inser- 
tion of  each  graft,  new  tissue  is 
formed,  and  the  healing  process 
goes  on  perfectly  regularly  all  the 
way  round  the  stock,  however 
thick  it  may  be.  Whereas  if  one 
scion  dies  out,  there  is  a  -veak 
place  there,  and  the  healing  is  un- 
even. It  is  a  wise  precaution  to 
shade  the  north  side  of  the  stock. 

When  the  grafts  have  taken, 
shoots  which  are  not  wanted  to 
produce  permanent  branches  should 
be  stopped  back  ^in.  from  the 
stock,  and  kept  stopped.  As  long 
as  there  are  several  leaves  on  them, 
the  healing  of  the  wound  will  go 
on,  and  the  main  strength  will  jro 
into  the  permanent  branches. 



Black  Spot  and  Codlin  Moth. 

The  time  to  spray  for  Black  Spot 
and  Codlin  is  at  hand.  PAor  the 
former  use  Bordeaux  Mixture  ap- 
plied just  as  the  buds  are  opening 
into  flower,  but  it  is  better  to 
spray  later  than  not  at  all,  prob- 
ably one  cannot  get,  nearer  the 
truth  than  to  say  that  the  nearer 
the  opening  of  the  flower  the  bet- 
ter the  results.  For  Codlin  Moth 
spray  with  Arsenate  of  Lead  when 
the  petals  of  the  flowers  are  fall- 
ing. In  both  cases  best  results 
depend  on  the  use  of  the  best 
quality  materials  properly  mixed, 
and  on  catching  the  trees  at  the 
right  time.  For  the  former,  as 
for  all  fungus  diseases,  Bordeaux 
is  the  standard  remedy.  It  has 
not  been  definitely  proved  that 
spraying  in  full  bloom  is  harm- 
ful but  for  preference  do  it  be- 
fore this  stage.  Should  the  weather 
be  moist  and  the  gpray  be  washed 
off,  the  work  must  be  done  again. 
If  not  done  effectively  the  first  time 
and  the  trees  are  to  be  spraved 
for  the  moth  the  Arsenate  of 
Lead  ..may  be  combined  with  an- 
other application  of  Bordeaux 
Mixture. 


ALBERT  O.  PIKE, 

(Late  GAMEAl"  BROTHERS.) 

Clairville   Nursery,  Hectorville. 


All  kinds  of  fruit  trees  for  sale,  Citrus  trees,  I^emons  and  Oranges  a  special- 
ity.     Send  for   illustrated  catalogue. 
Telegraphic  Address— Pike,  Hectorville,  Payneham.    Telephone— Central 

Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Vines,  &c. 


INSPECTION  INVITED. 
Largest  Stock  in   this   State.       All  grown  on  new  ground,  being  healthy 
and   free   from    insect  Pests. 
CATALOGUES  FREE    BY    POST.  'Phone—Henley  Beach,  36. 
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Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Market 
Garden  Crops. 

The  question  of  the  proper  use 
of  nitrate  of  soda  is  of  special  im- 
portance because  (i)  it  is  an  ex- 
pensive fertiliser  ;  (27  it  furnishes 
only  one  element  of  plant  food, 
namely,  nitrogen,  and  (3)  it  fur- 
nishes nitrogen  in  a  form  which  is 
highly  soluble,  consequently  is  not 
only  quickly  absorbed  by  the  plant 
roots  but  is  also  readily  washed 
out  of  the  soil  and  lost.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  this  fertiliser  may 
be  most  economically  and  profit- 
ably employed  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  use  it  m  proper  amounts 
but  to  apply  it  in  such  a  way 
that  the  nitrogen  is  used  by  the 
plant  to  the  fullest  possible  extent, 
for  if  the  quantity  Found  to  be 
necessary  for  a  delinite  increase  of 
crop,  under  average  conditions, 
were  all  applied  at  once,  say  in  the 
early  spring,  a  greater  opportunity 
would  be  offered  for  losses  from 
leaching  than  would  be  the  case  if 
the  material  were  given  in  success- 
sive  dressings,  so  that  the  losses 
due  to  the  escape  of  the  nitrogen 
would  be  minimised  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  no  losses  occurred,  the 
plant  might  take  up  more  than 
could  be  utilised  in  a  normal  de- 
velopment,, thus  defeating  the  pur- 
pose, because  resulting  in,  a  pro- 
duct of  less  commercial  value.  This 
would  apply,  of  course,  only  in  the 
case  of  those  crops  that  are  in- 
jured by  abnormal  development  in 
certain  directions,  as,  for  example, 
too  large  a  proportion  of  straw  in 
cereal  grains,  too  large  a  root  in 
sugar  beets,  etc.    All  these  difficul- 


ties may  be  obviated  by  a  frac- 
tional application,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  supplying  the  nitrogen 
at  the  time  and  in  the  quantity 
best  adapted  for  the  plant  and  for 
the  purpose  in  view  in  its  growth. 
This  definite  quantity  must  be  to 
a  certain  extent  a  matter  for  in- 
dividual experiment. 

Some  experiments  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Stations  were 
planned  to  >  determine  not  only  the 
best  amounts  of  nitrate  to  use  in 
case  of  various  garden  crops,  but 
also  the  best  method  of  applica- 
tion. The  land  used  in  the  ex- 
periments was  very  fertile.  The 
results  obtained  with  the  different 
crops  were  briefly  as  follows  : — 

—  Cabbage.  — 
With  this  crop  there  was  a  yield 
of  but  910  prime  heads  per  acre 
when  no  nitrate  of  soda  was  used. 
When  300  pounds  of  the  nitrate 
was  applied  per  acre  in  two  equal 
dressings  the  number  of  prime 
heads  obtained  was  3,260.  When 
the  same  amount  was  applied  in 
acre  in  two  equal  dressings  the 
prime  heads  per  acre  ,  was  5,390. 
On  the  plot  which  had  received 
400  pounds  of  nitrate ,  of  soda  per 
acre  in  two  equal  dressings  the 
yield  was  4,160  prime  heads  per 
acre,  and  when  this  same  amount 
was  supplied  in  three  equal  dress- 
ings 7,580  primes  heads  were  ob- 
tained per  acre.  From  these 
figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
use  of  the  nitrate,  of  soda  greatly 
increased  the  yield  of  prime  heads 
in  every  instance.  It  will  further 
be  noticed  that  when  the  nitrate 
was  applied  in  three  equal  dress- 
ings the  largest    yields    were  ob- 


tained. Applying  the  nitrate  in 
three  dressings  proved  more  ef- 
fective in  increasing  the  yield  than 
increasing  the  amount  100  pounds. 
For  example,  •  300  pounds  in  three 
equal  dressings.  Not  only  was 
the  yield  much  greater  than  on 
any  other  plot  but  •  the  quality  of 
the  cabbage  was  much  improved, 
the  heads  selling  for  50  per  cent, 
more  than  those  from  anv  other 
plot. 

—  Celery.  — 
As  with  the  cafohage  crop  noted 
a/bove,  300  and  400  pounds  per 
acre  of  nitrate  of  soda  were  used 
on  different  plots  in  two  and 
three  equal  dressings.  The  aver- 
age increased  yield  of  all  the 
plots,  due  to  the  use  of  the  M- 
trate,  was  17,8-10  pounds  or  132 
per  cent.  This  was  on  good  land 
previously  well  fertilized  with  450 
pounds  of  high-grade  fertilizers. 
No  marketable  celery  was  obtain- 
ed when  the  nitrate  was  not  used, 
and  the  use  of  the  ground,  ex- 
pense of  growing,  etc.,  was  a  total 
loss.  Where  the  nitrate  was  used 
the  crop  was  worth  on  the  aver- 
age £75  per  acre.  The  cost  of 
the  nitrate  was  but  30/.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  ,  gain  of  roughly 
£  11  for  every  4/-  invested  in  the 
nitrate  of  soda.  As  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  amount  applied  the 
average  increased  gain  due  to  the 
use  of  40O'  pounds  of  nitrate  was 
255  marketable  roots,  worth  £5. 
When  the  nitrate  was  applied  in 
three  equal  dressings  there  was  an 
increased  gain  on  the  average  of 
495  plants,  worth  £6  over  the 
yield  obtained  when  the  applica- 
tion was  made  in  two  equal  dress- 
ings. The  gain  from  the  third 
application  was  considerably  larger 
when  'the  400  pounds  of  nitrate 
was  applied  than  when  3oo>  pounds 
was  used,'  the  value  of  the  in- 
creased gain  in  the  former  case 
being  £n  and  in  the  latter  £3. 
These  results'  indicate  the  value  of 
a  liberal  quantity  of  nitrate  of 
soda  for  celery  as  well  as  a  judi- 
cious distribution  throughout  the 
season. 

—  Tomatoes.  — 
With  tomatoes  the  heaviest 
yields  were  obtained  when  200 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  was 
per  acre  in  three  equal  dressings. 
The  increase  in  the  yield  in  this 
case  was  5,880  pounds.  When  the 
same  amount  of  nitrate  was  used 
in  two  equal  dressings  the  gain 
was  but  3,2'2o  pounds.  When  300 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  was  used 
in  two  equal  dressings  the  in- 
creased yield  was  4,610  pounds. 
When  the  same  amount  was  ap- 
plied in  three  equal  dressings  the 
increased  yield  was  but  3,540 
pounds.     The  third  application  in 
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this  case  caused  a  larger  growth 
of  vine  anil  later  maturing  truit, 
thus  considerably  reducing  the 
vields. 

—  Turnips.  — 
Where  no  nitrate  was  used  the 
yield  was  8,230  pounds  per  acre  ; 
wlim  .mi]  pounds  was  applied  in 
two  equal  dressings  the  yield  w.is 
increased  to  1-2,740  pounds;  and 
when  in  three  equal  dressings  the 
yield  was  but  1 1  ,::>>  pounds.  When 
300  pounds  was  applied  in  two 
equal  dressings  the  yield  was 
16,520  pounds,  and  when  in  three 
equal  dressings  tlu  yield  was  but 
13,360  pounds.  These  figures  show 
that  while  there  was  a  greatly 
increased  yield  in  every  instance 
due  to  the  use  of  the  nitrate  of 
soda,  the  best  yields  were  obtained 
when  the  nitrate  was  applied  in 
two  equal  dressings  rather  than 
three.  The  late  dressings  seemed 
to  induce  growth  of  tops  rather 
than  of  roots.  The  greatest  pro- 
fitable crop  was  obtained  from 
the  use  of  300  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda  in  two  equal  dressings. 


Orchard  Studies. 

—  The  Laterals  of  Apple  Trees.  — 

Mr.  E.  E.  Prescott,  Principal, 
School  of  Horticulture,  P>urnlev,  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Victorian 
Journal  of  Agriculture  discusses 
the  question  of  the  management  of 
laterals,  which  he  writes,  is  often 
one  of  great  concern  to  apple 
growers,  and  the  resultant  tree 
and  its  generous  crop  depends  en- 
tirely upon  the  treatment  that  the 
tree  laterals  receive.  In  tree-build- 
ing, therefore,  the  study  of  laterals 
is  of  the  utmost  importance. 

First  of  all,  the  definition  of  a 
lateral  must  be  decided  upon.  To 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  present 
study,  the  wood  of  apple  trees 
above  the  trunk  may  roughly  be 
classified  into  two  classes,  viz., 
leaders  and  laterals.  The  leaders 
comprise  the  wood  that  forms  the 
framework  of  the  tree,  and  they 
terminate  at  the  growing  points. 
At  various  intervals  along  the 
leaders,  buds  are  placed,  and  these 
buds  break  out  into  growth,  form- 
ing much  weaker  grow  ths  than  the 
leading  points,  and  atso  growing 
at  varying  angles  from  the  lead  rv 
Sometimes  these  buds  develop  in- 
to short  fruiting  spurs  attached  im- 
mediately to  the  leaders,  hut 
more  often  they  continue  their 
growth  until  thev  are  some  inch  >s 
and  even  feet,  in  length.  Thes* 
the  laterals,  and  these  are  tin- 
growths  that  should  carry  the 
crop  of  the  tree.     There   are  very 
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tew  varieties  ot  apple  trees  which 
earn-  their  fruit  spurs  directly  on 
the  leaders  ;  the  majority  iu  gene 
ral  cultivation  produce  the  fruiting 
Spurs  on  the  laterals,  and  these 
therefore  are  a  valuable  considera- 
tion. 

According  to  the  situation  of  the 
lateral  on  the  tree,  so  is  its 
vigour  determined  ;  the  nearer  to 
the  termination  of  the  leader,  the 
stronger  becomes  the  lateral. 
Laterals  in  this  position  often 
show  a  desire  to  become  a  leader, 
so  strong  does  their  growth  occur. 
Strong  laterals  should  never  be 
encouraged  on  the  tree,  as  the 
fruiting  wood  requires  to  be  fairly 
weak  in  development  and  in  char- 
acter. All  strong  growing  laterals, 
therefore,  particularly  those  near 
the  top  of  the  leader,  and  which 
often  show  an  ambition  to  become 
a  leader  where  one  is  not  required, 
mf  be  suppressed  or  removed  al- 
together. 

Where  the  lateral  growth  is  very 
generous,  and  where  thus  an  excess 
occurs,  the  superfluous  ones  may 
be  removed.  But  it  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  when  once  a  lateral 
is  removed,  it  can  rarely  be  re- 
placed. Apple  trees  do  not  alwavs 
possess  dormant  buds  at  the  base 
of  the  laterals  ;  and  should  the 
lateral  be  cut  out  it  cannot  alwavs 
be  replaced  bv  another  lateral,  or 
by  fruit  spurs.  Even  should  the 
trees  possess  the  power  to  spur  at 
the  base  of  every  lateral  after  its 
removal,  it  is  an  open  question  as 
to  whether  this  is  an  eminently  de- 
sirable attribute.  Suppose  these 
spurs  were  heavily  laden  with  fruit, 
and  owing  to  either  the  weight 
of  the  fruit  or  to  careless  picking 
the  fruiting  spurs  were  broken  off, 
that  portion  of  the  tree  would 
become  permanently  barren.  But 
such  a  possibility  is  far  less  likely 
to  happen  when  the  laterals  re- 
main. 

Assuming  then  that  the  trees 
have  a  fair  amount  of  weak,  angu- 
lar or  pendant  laterals,  it  may  be 
confidently  accepted  that  these  will 
ultimately  bear  the  requisite  crop 
of  fruit.  There  is  no  necessity  to 
shorten  back  these  laterals  in  their 
early  growths.  They  may  be  ri- 
gorously left  alone  until  they  have 
borne  their  first  fruits.  Thev  will 
generally  do  this  towards  the  end. 
The  w  -i -lit  of  the  fruit  will  bend 
down  the  lateral,  restricting  the 
sap  flow,  and  thus  causing  spur 
development  gradually  along  the 
lateral  riidit  to  the  base. 

When  the  lateral  has,  to  use  an 
every-day  term,  "  spurred  up,"  it 
may  be  shortened  back,  or  it  may- 
he  left  severely  alone,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  situation,  the 
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productiveness  of  the  soil,  and 
other  considerations  to  be  studied 
by  the  grower.  There  is  always 
the  danger  that  if  the  laterals  are 
left  unpruned  lor  any  length  of 
time,  the  basal  spurs,  which  are 
the  weaker,  will  gradually  lose 
Strength  and  ultimately  die.  Once 
any  signs  of  weakening  appear  in 
the  spurs  towards  the  base  of  the 
lateral,  it  should  be  consider- 
ably shortened  back,  to  conserve 
Strength  and  to  prevent  fruit  bar- 
renness. 
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Vegetable  Garden. 


Notes  for  September. 

—  For  Earlier  Districts.  — 
The  following  indicates  the  gene- 
ral work  to  be  done  in  the  veget- 
able garden  in  September,  under 
conditions,  such  as  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Adelaide.  Sow  French 
beans,  Runner  Beans,  China  beans, 
Lima  beans,  Asparagus  beans, 
Cassack  beans,  New  Zealand  Spin- 
ach, capsicums,  chilies,  Cape 
gooseberries,  cucumbers,  sweet  and 
water  melons,  marrows,  trom- 
bones, tomatoes,  pumpkins,  ochra, 
sweet  corn.    Plant  sweet  potatoes. 


CURLEW  BRANDY. 


For  years  the  Only   Brandy  used 
in  the  Adelaide  Hospital. 


Sole  Agents— 

DOWNER  &  00. 

Wine  and   Spirit   Merchants  and 

Aerated  Water  Manufacturers. 
37  WAYMOb'TH  ST.,  ADELAIDE 


Make  late  sowings  of  peas,  lettuce, 
radishes,  mustard,  turnips,  cress, 
carrots,  parsnips,  white  beet. 
Finish  planting  cabbages,  onions, 
and  potatoes.  Hoe  and  earth  up 
previously  sown  or  transplanted 
crops.  Thin  out  and  weed  root 
crops. 

for  LATER  DISTRICTS. 
In  later  localities,  sow  and  trans- 
plant asparagus.  Top  dress  estab- 
lished plants.  Broad  beans — Sow 
for  succession^!  crop.  French 
beans — Sow  a  few  in  warm  situa- 
tion. Beet— Sow  largely,  if  not 
done  last  month.  Brocoli — Sow 
largely,  if  not  done  last  month. 
Brussels  sprouts — Sow  towards  the 
end  of  the  month  for  succession  ; 
transplant  former  sowings.  Cab- 
bage— Sow  twice  in  the  month  ; 
plant  out  former  sowings.  Cauli- 
flower— Plant  out  largely  in  a  low 
situation.  Capsicum,  ochra,  and 
tomato — sow  a  few  in  the  cucum- 
ber frame,  also  egg  plant  and 
capers.  Carrot  and  parsnip — Sow 
largely  of  late  sorts  for  autumn 
and  winter  use,  and  a  few  of  early 
sorts  for  summer,  if  not  done  last 
month.  Celery — Sow  a  few  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month  in  the 
open  ground,  and  under  protection 
for  the  autumn  crops.  Cress,  mus- 
tard, and  radish — Sow  fortnightly. 
Cucumber — Sow  a  few  in  the 
frame  to  plant  out  in  October, 
plant  out  in  special  situations. 
Garlic,  leeks,  and  herbs — Plant 
early,  if  not  done  last  month. 
Kohl  Rabi— Sow  in  drills  to  re- 
main. Lettuce — Sow  largely,  to 
use  early  in  December.  Onion- 
Sow  thickly  for  pickling,  bulbs  to 
ripen  in  January.  Peasi — 'Sow 
largely,  chiefly  late  sorts,  to  use 
from  December.  Potatoes — Finish 
planting  early  on  high  grounds  ; 
commence  for  ■  a  full  crop  in  low 
grounds.  Rhubarb — Sow  early,  if 
not  done  previously.  Salsify  and 
scorzonera — Sow  early,  if  not  done 
previously.  Savoy  cabbage— Sow 
earlv  and  late  sorts  for  winter 
supplv.  Sea  kale— Sow  early,  if 
not  done  ;  continue  blanching  es- 
tablished plants.  Spinach— Sow 
'  i.rnrelv,  if  not  done  in  August. 
Turnips — Make  a  pood  sowing  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  month,  to 
use  from  November.  Melons,  sweet 
and  water,  vegetable  marrow, 
pumpkin,  and  squash — Sow  in  the 
open  ground  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  transplant  from  the 
frame  if  the  weather  is  mild. 


Carelessness  is  really  laziness  un- 
(let  a  more  polite  name. 
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Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Etc. 

The  special  work  for  the  month 
in  the  earlier  districts  is  pre-emin- 
ently in  connection  with  the  dis- 
tinctly summer  crops,  especially 
tomatoes,  cucumbers.  marrows, 
and  trombones.  Tho«e  who  have 
raised  early  plants  in  hot  beds 
will  have  them  well  advanced. 
Some  will  have  already  set  out 
plants  in  warm  sheltered  situa- 
tions. But  for  most  people  now  is 
time  enough,  and  in  most  places 
little  is  gained  by  sowing  the 
seed  in  the  open  until  at  least  the 
latter  end  of  the  month. 

Tomatoes  may  be  raised  in  a 
hot  bed  or  in  pots  or  boxes 
covered  with  sheets  of  glass  and 
kept  in  a,  warm  pl?ce.  As  soon  as 
the  plants  have  made  a  little 
growth  thev  can  be  taken  to  the 
cool  frame,  and  there  cared  for  un- 
till  the  weather  an»d  soil  are  suit- 
able for  planting  out. 

Those  who  have  not  raised  earlv 
plants  are  recommended  to  buy 
them  from  the  nursery  ;  try  and 
get  plants  which  have  been  hard- 
ened off  and  show  sturdy  stems 
and  dark  green  foliage. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  prepare 
the  beds  by  double  digging  and 
amply  manuring  the  ground  with 
well-rotted  manure,  wood  ashes, 
and  superphosphate  QPb.  to  lib. 
to  the  square  vard),  thoroughly 
mixing  it  with  the  soil  \io  a  depth 
of  I5in. 

When  ready  the  plants  should  be 
set '  in  rows  four  feet  apart  and 
two  feet  in  the  rows.  For  early 
plants  it  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a 
number  of  small  boxes  with  the 
tops  and  bottoms  off  and  calico 
nailed  over.  These  should  be 
placed  over  the  plants  at  night 
time  and  in  cold  weather. 

Cucumbers,  Melons,  Trombones, 
etc.,  all  require  much  the  same 
treatment  as  tomatoes.  Light  soil, 
and  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure 
are  the  two  most  essential  require- 
ments. Early  plants  may  be 
raised  and  treated  much  in  the 
same  way  as  tomatoes.  It  is  lit- 
tle use  planting  the  seeds  of  any 
of  these  in  the  open  beds  till  Oc 
tober,  unless  the  situation  and  soil 
be  very  favorable,  as  they  will  not 
germinate  without  a  fairly  high 
degree  of  heat.  It  is  therefore 
well  to  raise  early  plants  in  the 
hot  bed,  harden  olT,  and  plant  Otlt 
as  directed  for  tomatoes.  Cucum- 
bers should  he  planted  first,  then 
trombones,  and  marrows.  With 
melons  not  much  will  be  gained  by 
eatly  planting,  as  the  later-sown 
plants  come  right  away  and  thrive 
much  better. 
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Publications  Received. 

The  amount  oi  damage  done  to 
farm,  orchard,  vineyard,  and  gar- 
den crops,  by  cut  worms  or,  as 
they  are  variously  called,  Cut 
Worm  Caterpillars,  I.ooper  Cater- 
pillars, Climbing  Cut  Worms, 
Armv  Worms,  Take-all-grubs,  etc., 
must,  in  the  aggregate,  amount  to 
main  thousands  <il  pounds.  In  in- 
dividual cases  the  loss  is  frequent- 
ly severe,  whilst  lew  growers  of 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  maize,  grapes, 
plums,  tomatoes,  onions,  beans, 
cabbages,  and  potatoes,  are  alto- 
gether exempt  from  the  trouble 
caused  by  them.  In  the  July 
issue  of  The  Journal  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  of  Vic- 
toria, helpful  articles  by  Mr.  C. 
French,  J  nr.,  now  Acting  Govern- 
ment Entomologist,  and  Mr.  F.  de 
Castella,  Government  Viticulturist 
on  the  various  preventive  and  cura- 
tive treatments  applicable  to  this 
pest  were  published.  These  have 
now  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form,  a  copy  of  which  we  have  re- 
ceived. Mr.  French  describes  the 
life  history,  appearance,  and  habits 
of  the  cut  worm  family,  and  en- 
numerates  the  different  methods 
which  have  been  successful}-  used 
in  combating  the  trouble  in  connec- 
tion with  farm  and  garden  crops. 

These  consist  principally  of  clean 
cultivation  as  a  preventive  mea- 
sure with  Paris  green,  poisoned 
bran  mash  and  arsenate  of  lead 
spray  as  more  directly  destructive 
agents.  Mr.  de  Castella  deals 
fullv  with  the  cut  worm  question, 
as  it  affects  the  vine.  Acetylene 
lamps  of  special  construction  are 
suggested  as  a  means  of  moth 
destruction,  thus  preventing  the 
trouble  at  any  earlier  stage  in  the 
life  cycle  of  the  "  worm."  Poisoned 
baits,  direct  spraying  and  the 
growing  of  plants  through  the 
vineyard,  which  are  readily  eaten 
by  the  worms,  such  plants  to  be 
treated  with  arsenical  sprays,  are 
amongst  the  methods  which  are 
suggested. 

PROTECTED    NATIVE  BIRDS. 

This  is  the  title  "f  a  special  bulletin 
recently  i - -u»-<l  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  h  i-  ;i  valuable  produc- 
tion which  owes  it-  origin  to  }Ir.  T. 
Duflicld  who  i-  one  of  those  who,  have 
long  recognised  the  imperative  im- 
portance of  the  pr  rvation    of  our 

leathered  friend-.  That  the  farmer 
and  fruit  grower  also  has  a  number 
of  feathered  enemies  is  surely  no 
reason  why  the  whole  bird  r.ild 
should  be  left  to  the  tender  m<  r  ies 
of  the  casual  shoot  is  t  and  the  even 
more  disastrous  attentions  of  the 
small  boy  in  the  nesting  season.    I  I 


object  then  of  this  very  useful  and 
lone;  needed  work  is  (o  enable  the  crop 
grower,  who  often  destroys  his  friends 
in  ignorance  of  their  kindly  efforts  on 
his  behalf,  to  distinguish  them  from 
his  foes  against  whom  he  may  justly 
make  war  and  also  to  educate  the 
amateur  aportsman  and  the  aforesaid 
small  boy  as  to  the  appearance  and 
habits  of  those  birds,  the  destruction 
of  which  will  make  him  liable  lo  the 
attention  of  the  police.  Mr.  Alfred  G. 
Bdquisl  is  responsible  for  the  admir- 
ably concise  and  clear  descriptive 
matter  whilst  very  great  credit  is  due 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Vaughan  for  the  beauti- 
fully executed  lithographic  work 
which  together  make  the  book 
extremely  valuable  for  the  special 
purpose  for  which  it  has  been  issued 
as  well  as  interesting  and  helpful  to 
all  bird  lovers. 

 $  

Bordeaux  Mixture. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  good 
deal  of  disappointment  occurs  in 
spraying  with  this  mixture,  be- 
cause sufficient  care  is  not  taken 
in  its  preparation.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  essential  that  the  lime 
be  so  constituted  as  to  combine 
chemically  with  and  neutralize  the 
copper  sulphate.  To  ensure  this, 
good  stone  lime  freshly  slaked 
should  be  used,  on  no  account 
should  air-slaked  lime  be  used.  It 
is  also  important  that  the  mixture 
be  made  in  such  as  way  as  to  pro- 
duce a  very  fine  percipitate,  which 
will  be  held  in  solution  without 
settling  for  as  long  as  possible, 
otherwise  continuous  agitation  in 
the  spray  pump  will  be  necessary. 
To  make  such  Bordeaux  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  lime  be  of  good 
quality  and  that  both  it  and  the 
sulphate  be  fully  <  diluted  before  be- 
ing added  together. 


Weight  of  Rain. 

It  may  not  be  known  to  every 
reader  that  i  inch  of  rain  repre- 
sents ioo  tons  per  acre,  and  that 
30  inches  means  3,000  tons  per 
acre,  or,  to  be  still  more  sensa- 
tional, 300,000  tons  of  water  on 
100  acres  of  land  in  each  year. 
Such  are,  however,  the  absolute 
facts,  and  show  very  clearly  how 
futile  would  be  our  efforts  to 
r>  water  "  our  fields  as  the  har- 
dener waters  his  little  plots.  To 
calculate  the  vast  amount  of  water 
which  falls  upon  one  square  mile 
of  country  in  the  course  of  a  year 
would  be  easy,  but  the  weight  of 
water  thus  precipitated  would  be 
beyond  the  powers  of  imagination 
to  grasp. 

 <$>  

Kapok,  the  material  largely  used 
for  stuffing  pillows,  mattresses, 
cushions,  chairs,  etc.,  also  now  be- 
ing used  in  the  manufacture  of  life- 
belts, lifebuoys,  etc.,  is  the  floss 
surrounding  the  seeds  of  a  tropical 
plant  named  Eriodendron  orientale, 
which  grows  largely  in  Java  and 
other  parts  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  There  is  another  plant 
which  produces  kapoc  in  a  smaller 
degree  ;  this  is  the  Bombax  mala- 
baricum.  Propagation  of  the 
kapok  plant  is  effected  by  seed  and 
by  cuttings.  The  seeds  yield  an 
edible  oil  ;  the  wood  is  used  lor 
tanning'  leather  ;  from  the  bark  a 
medicinal  gum  is  obtained;  and  the 
leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  a 
substitute  for  Okra  (Hibiscus  escu- 
lentus ) . 

Turning  the  grindstone  is  hard 
work  ;  but  if  you  think  oi\  it  as  a 
muscle  developer  it  will  help  out. 


COMET  "  Incubator  and  be 


"COMET" 
INCUBATORS 

G.  T.  Miller,  King-cote, 
K.I.: — "The  Incubator  that 
I  had  from  you  has  Riven 
entire  satisfaction,  it  hatched 
95  per  cent,  of  the  fertile 
eggs. 

Glazed  Drying  Box. 
Cold-rolled  Pure  Copper 
Tank. 

WW  Patent  Silver  Atmos- 
W  pheric  Burner. 

¥        Brass  Capsule  Regulator 
Sensitive 
Accurate  Thermometer. 
Evaporating  Tray, 
of  a  Successful  Hatch. 
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Provide  Pasture  for  Pigs. 

If  one  would  meet  with  the 
greatest  success  in  pig  raising,  he 
must  supply  plenty  of  good  pas- 
ture. Grain  is  too  expensive  to 
feed  alone,  especially  through  the 
whole  period  of  a  pig's  growth. 
By  providing  a  suitable  pasture, 
pork  can  be  produced  at  a  much 
lower  cost  than  where  the  pigs  are 
confined,  and  fed  throughout  their 
growing  days. 

iiape  of  the  Dwarf  Essex  vari- 
ety, sown  at  the  rate  of  five  or  six 
pounds  to  the  acre,  will  furnish  a 
large  amount  of  food.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  turn  pigs  into  rape 
until  it  is  ten  or  twelve  inches 
high.  If  one  can  divide  the  pad- 
field  with  low,  movable  fences  in 
such  a  way  that  the  hogs  can  be 
turned  on  to  a  part  at  a  time, 
thereby  giving  the  other  a  chance 
to  start  again,  much  better  results 
will  be  obtained.  If  you  grow 
pigs,  do  not  think  that  any  labor, 
spent  in  providing  green  feed  for 
them,  will  be  wasted.  Such  feed 
will  not  only  cause  your  pigs  to 
enjov  better  health,  but  will  go  a 
long  way  towards  the  economical 
production  of  prok. — A.F.T. 

 »  

Horses  and  Ensi'age. 

Ensilage,  though  not  very 
generally  used  for  horses  can  be 
fed  successfully  under  proper  con- 
ditions. In  feeding  care  should  be 
taken  that  it  is  not  mouldy,  and 
not  more  than  2olb.  per  day  should 
be  fed  to  a  horse.  This  should  be 
introduced  gradually,  and  should 
always  be  mixed  with  concentrat- 
ed food,  such  as  chafi,  bran,  or 
oats.  Working  horses  should  be 
fed   lighter   than   a    horse  merely 
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grazing.  If  horses  are  fed  with 
ensilage  in  the  above  manner  it 
will  prove  very  profitable  with  no 
bad  results.  In  ensilage  feeding 
the  novice  makes  a  mistake  in  as- 
suming that  ensilage  is  a  perfect 
food,  and  that  animals  should  be 
given  all  they  can  eat.  The  Ohio 
Eixperimental  Farm  says  : — "  The 
horses  were  given  one  feed  of  2olb. 
per  day  in  place  of  the  usual 
amount  of  hay,,  and  it  was  certain- 
ly a  benefit.  Their  appetites  were 
sharpened,  and  the  healthiness  of 
the  food  was  further  manifested  in 
the  new  coat  of  hair  which  came 
with  the  usual  spring  shedding. 
The  coat  was  glossy  and  the  skin 
loose,  and  the  general  appearance 
was  that  of  horses  running  upon 
pasture . ' ' — Exchange. 


Calf  Feeding. 

For  at  least  six  months  the  calf 
should  be  well  fed  and  cared  for. 
If  fed  on  large  quantities  of  skim 
milk  only,  the  constitution  of  the 
calf  is  endangered,  the  joints  be- 
come enlarged,  and  the  heifers  will 
be  poor  milkers.  This  is  due  to 
the  absence  of  fat  in  the  milk,  and 
this  must  be  constituted  with  some 
good  calf-food,  cod-liver  oil,  crush- 
ed linseed,  or  pollard.  After  re- 
moving the  calf  from  its  mother, 
keep  it  on  the  hungry  side  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  and 
very  little  trouble  will  be  experi- 
enced in  feeding  it.  They  should 
receive  whole  milk  for  two  or 
three  weeks,  during  which  time 
they  will  probably  consume  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  gallons  per 
diem.  They  should  be  fed  three 
times  a  day,  and  at  regular  inter- 
nals, and  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  overfeed  or  scours  will  result. 
From  three  to  five  weeks  old  they 
require  i _>  1  h .  to  i81b.,  and  from 
six  Lo  eight  weeks,  from  14'lbs.  to 
_>_>lbs.  per  day.  The  milk  should 
always  be  fed  at  a  temperature  of 
not  less  than  90  degrees  or  more 
than  100  degrees.  After  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  skim  milk 
may  be  given,  but  the  change 
must  be  gradual.  For  instance,  if 
i2lb.  of  new  milk  is  used,  the  first 
day  give  nib.  new  and  lib.  skim, 
then  10II).  new  and  2II).  skim,  and 
so  on.  Immediately  on  comple- 
tion of  the  change  some  concen- 
trated food  must  be  added.  From 
lour  to  six  weeks  old  they  should 
be  allowed  a  small  quantity  of 
<  ruslicrl  oats  and  bran.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  feed  green  lucerne  be- 


fore three  months  old  as  it  is  like- 
lv  to  cause  scours.  Before  turn- 
ing the  calf  out  to  pasture,  it  is 
best  to  give  a  little  green  feed, 
which  should  be  gradually  in- 
creased until  all  green  feed  is  fed. 

The  greatest  point  to  guard 
against  in  the  rearing  of  calves  is 
scour,  principally  caused  by  over- 
feeding, irregular  feeding,  cramped 
pens,  stagnant  water,  or  milk  fed 
at  too  high  or  low  temperature. 
Scouring  may  be  cured  by  starv- 
for  one  day,  and  then  feeding  light- 
ly, gradually  increasing  the  quan- 
tity as  the  calf  improves.  Give 
the  calf  ioz.  of  castor  oil  in  milk 
the  first  day,  and  the  next  30Z.  of 
castor  oil  to  i-2oz.  of  laudanum 
and  i-2oz.  of  chlorodyne.  Lime- 
water  is  also  another  good  cure— 
a  cupful  about  three  times  a  week, 
given  in  milk.  In  severe  cases 
small  doses  of  whisky,  brandy,  or 
gin  may  be  used. — Exchange. 



Fly-Blow. 

It  is  only  during  recent  years 
that  flv-blow  has  become  a  pest 
amongst  Australian  sheep.  Until 
the  nineties  fly-blown  sheep  were 
practically  unknown,  but  of  late 
thev  have  become  in  some  districts 
so  common  as  to  constitute  a 
serious  menace  to  profitable  sheep 
husbandry. 

The  flies  mostly  concerned  in  the 
production  of  this  trouble  belong 
to  the  genus  Lucil'ia,  which  are 
characterized  by  their  bright  me- 
tallic colours,  short  and  round 
abdomen,  wide-set  wings,  and  a 
soft  proboscis.  The  most  pernici- 
ous of  the  genus  are  : — 

(a)  Lucilia  macallaria — "It  mea- 
sures 9  mm.  to  10  mm.  (one-third 
of  an  inch),  and  is  recognized  by 
its  blue  thorax  streaked  with  three 
darker  blue  bands  of  a  purple 
tint  ;  the  pads  are  black  and  the 
wings  brown  at  the  base."  (Neu- 
mann.) 

(b)  Lucilia  serieata  is  somewhat 
similar  but  golden-green  in  colour. 

The  trouble  is  most  prevalent 
during  mild  winter  and  spring 
weather  from  July  onwards.  At 
these  seasons  the  immature  grass 
produces  a  laxative  effect,  and  tin- 
tail  and  rum])  wool  is  so  "dirtied" 
as  to  attract  the  fly,  and  be  a 
suitable  spol  lor  the  deposition  of 

the  blow.  It  is  also  well  known 
that  the  fly  is  most  active  in 
sultry  weather  and  after  rain,  and 
at  such  tunes  a  sharp  look-out 
should  be  kept  for  the  uneasy  rest- 
lessness, stamping,  biting,  tail- 
shaking  and  running   about,  which 
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ire  the  first  indications  of  the  tor 
nent  of  burrowing  maggots 
Sheep  with  dirtv  tails  and  rumps 
rom  diarrheoa  should  be  especial- 
V  watched. 

—  Treatment.  — 

The  curative  treatment  of  "  the 
ly,"  so  far  as  destruction  of  the 
nag-rots  is  concerned,  is  simplicity 
tself.  for  the  pests  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  numer 
>us  agents,  such  as  spirit  of  tar, 
lerosene  emulsion,  solution  of 
aeolin,  or  anv  of  the  phenyl*  dips 
robacco  water  and  arsenic  solu- 
ion  will  also  kill  them,  but 
waterv  solutions  do  not  blend  with 
he  greasy  wool  and  skin,  and 
lence  they  do  not  penetrate  suffi- 
uentlv  far.  The  drawback  to  cura- 
ive  treatment,  however,  is  that 
:here  are  usually  successive  inva- 
sions of  the  fly,  because  the  scald- 
■d  spot  or  wound  is  in  suitable 
rondition  for  the  deposition  and 
kvelopment  of  successive  "blows," 
to  that  the  treatment  involves  a 
ot  of  trouble,  and  may  have  to 
>e  continuouslv  repeated.  Such  re- 
»etition  of  treatment  is  practically 
impossible  on  extensive  sheepruns, 
laid  it  is  even  more  impracticable 
H  a  large  number  of  cases  to  ap- 
ily  medical  agents.  Many  of  the 
sheep  are  never  seen  for  days  to- 
gether, and  it  hence  becomes  the 
supreme  object  to  procure  the  pre- 
vention of  the  attack  of  the  fly. 
\lmost  any  substance  with  a  pun- 
jeut  aroma — kerosene,  eucalyptus 
lil,  oil  of  me,  phenvle,  creolin, 
ancture  of  assofoetida,  and  the  like 
-will  deter  the  fly,  but  their  effects 
ire  usually  evanescent.  There  is 
>ne  substance,    however — fish  oil — 

he  foetid  aroma  of  which  persists 
or  months,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
ew  drops  of  it  sprinkled  on  the 
»Ool  in  the  region  of  the  tail  will 
irevent  the  attack  of  flies  through- 
>nt  the  season. 

'  The  fish-oil  recommended  is  the 
>rdinary  fish  oil  of  commerce,  pro- 
':nrable  from  any  wholesale  chem- 
st.  It  is  sometimes  sold  under 
Jke  name  of  train  oil.  When 
reshlv  prepared  it  is  comparative- 
ly clear  oil,  dark  brown  in  colour, 
ind  non-volatile,  but  later  on  it 
nay  develop  flocculence  or  sedi- 
'nent.  The  disagreeable,  penetrat- 
ing, and  persistent  odour  also  in- 
rreases  the  longer  it  is  kept  on  ac- 
:onnt  of  the  development  in  it,  by 
>xidation  of  the  oil,  of  a  substance 
I  tailed  valerianic  acid,  on  which 
ts  odour  depends,  and  which  is 
'  ilso  present  in  minute  quantities 
n  decaying  cheese.  Tt  is  this 
[(Ualitv  or  power  to  keep  on  form- 
i  ng  the  stinking  and  acrid  vale- 
rianic add  when  exposed  to  the 
!  or    which  renders  it    superior  to 


most  other  substances  as  a  deter- 
rent of  blow-tlies.  As  the  odour 
volatilizes  it  is  replenished,  so  to 
speak,  by  further  formation  of 
acid,  anil  so  long  as  traces  of  the 
oil  remain  in  the  wool — and  the  oil 
itself  does  not  volatilize  or  dissi- 
pate readily— so  long  will  the 
odour  persist  and  deter  attacks  of 
the  By. 

Another  dressing  that  has  been 
used  with  success  in  keeping  the 
sheep  to  which  it  was  applied  free 
from  attacks  for  the  season  is— 
One  part  crude  carbolic  acid  cry- 
stals dissolved  in  fifty  parts  of 
crude  vaseline.  To  this  mixture 
add  one  part  sulphur  to  two  parts 
of  the  mixture.  In  this  case  it  is 
probably  the  gradual  decomposi- 
tion of  the  sulphur  and  the  conse- 
quent continuous  formation  of  sul- 
phurous acid  gas  (S02)  which  ac- 
counts for  the  lengthened  deterrent 
effect.— S.  S.  Cameron,  M.R.C.V.S. 
in  The  Victorian  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture. 


The  Milk  of  the  Jersey 
Cow. 

The  milk  of  Jersey  cows  is  not 
easily  tested  by  sample.  On  ac- 
count of  the  larger  size  of  the 
butter  globules  of  this  than  of  any- 
other  breed  of  the  British  Islands, 
the  cream  rises  quickly.  Three 
samples,  drawn  at  one  time  from 
different  depths  of  the  pail  of  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow,  have  been 
found  to  differ  very  considerably, 
the  proportion  of  butter-fatr  being 
greatest  in  the  uppermost  and 
least  in  the  lowest  samples.  For 
this  reason  also  it  has  been  said 


(whether  truly  or  otherwise)  the 
milk  of  two  or  three  Jersey  cows, 
mixed  with  the  milk  of  other  dairy 
cows,  not  only  causes  the  cream 
to  rise  faster  than  in  the  milk  of 
ordinary  rows  alone,  but  brings  a 
larger  quantity  of  cream  to  the 
surface,  the  larger  globules  of  the 
Jersey  milk  attracting  and  carry- 
ing up  with  them  the  very  small 
globules  which,  but  for  the  attrac- 
tion and  buoyancy  of  those  of  the 
Jersey  milk,  might  never  reach  the 
floating  cream.  Some  dairy  man- 
agers, on  the  contrary,  do  not  ap- 
prove of  this  practice  of  mixing. 
The  specific  gravity  of  Jersey  milk 
is  somewhat  less  than  the  average 
of  milk  in  general,  which  a  compe- 
tent authority  has  reckoned  at  U>% 
lbs.  to  the  gallon  ;  perhaps  10  lbs. 
or  very  little  over  to  the  gallon 
(imperial  weight  and  measure),  is 
as  near  the  average  of  Jersey 
milk  as  we  can  have.  The  richer 
the  milk  is  in  butter-fat  the  less 
its  specific  gravity." 

From  these  few  particulars  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  Jersey  has 
not  only  a  distinct  value  in  itself 
but  it  can  be  utilised  in  breeding 
to  raise  the  butter-fat  value  of  the 
milk  of  other  breeds.  The  judici- 
ous introduction  of  a  good  jersey- 
bull  into  a  herd  of  prolific  milkers 
like  Holsteins  or  Ayrshires  has 
been  knoyvn  to  raise  "the  quality 
of  the  milk  with  success,  for  the 
milk  of  neither  of  the  latter  is 
nearly  so  rich  in  butter-fat  as  that 
of  the  Jersey. — Exchange. 


Dust  should  be  kept  out  of  the  milk, 
for  its  presence  means  bacteria  in  the 
milk  in  increased  numbers. 
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BETTER  CROPS 
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j— r  Are    you  not    anxious  to  get  better   results  from 

~  your  soil  than  you  are  doing  now  ?      Perhaps  a  por- 

0               tion  of  your  land  does  not  yield  what  it  ought  to  do,  1— I 

r-f              and   the  problem   presents  some  difficulty  to  you.    Let  £J 

us  help  you.      You  can  overcome  this  trouble  perman- 

O               ently  by  the  application  of  >— I 

"TOP  BRAND"  FERTITIZERS. 

They  are  now  being  used   extensively    all    over  the 

JH               State  with  very  irreat  bucc  ess.    If  you  want  increased  j_l 
yields,  and  bigger  profits,  write    us  and    we  will  tell 

you  the  exact  kind  of  manure  that  you  need  for  your  ^ 

particular  produce.  >—*■ 

g    ADELAIDE  CHEMICAL  &  FERTILIZER  CO.,  LTD.,  g 

CURRIE  STREET,  ADELAIDE.  0 
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The  Value  of  Milk  Records. 

To  the  Editor. 
Dear  Sir. 

The  importance  to  our  State  of 
the  subject  of  dairying  and  value 
of  milk  records  in  connection  there- 
with is  leading  me  to  send 
you  the  enclosed  extract,  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  reproduce  it. 
I  think  it  fully  bears  out  my  con- 
tention some  years  ago  that  by 
careful  culling  and  scientific  man- 
agement our  dairv  industry  should 
show  a  profit  of  £10  per  cow  per 
annum,  and  vet  only  recently  I 
met  a  man  who  is  struggling  along 
and  finding  it  very  hard  work  to 
make  a  milking  proposition  pay — 
but  he  had  entirely  neglected  the 
question  of  milk  records.  If  I  re- 
member rightly  he  told  me  his 
cows  would  not  average  more  than 
\%  gallons  per  day. — Yours,  etc., 
WM.  F.  JACOB. 

The  enclosure  is  as  follows  : — 
THE  VALUE  OF  MILK 
RECORDS. 

From  the  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
Victoria,  July  10,  191 1. 
Bv  J.  S.  McFadzean,  Senior  Dairy 
Supervisor. 

The  system  of  keep  records  of 
the  milk  yield  of  each  cow  in  the 
dairy  herd,  in  order  that  inferior 
milking  stock  may  be  .culled  out, 
is  graduallv  gaining  favour  with 
dairymen  throughout  the  State  ; 
and  those  following  it  are  unani- 
mous in  their  opinion  of  its  value. 
A  letter  is  to  hand  from  a  breeder 
of  Holstein  cattle,  whose  milking 
herd  runs  well  over  150  head.  In 
referring  to  his  records,  which  have 
been  jfor  years  past  estimated  from 
one  day's  milking  per  cow  per 
month,  he  says  that  he  is  now 
taking  records  weeklv,  and  intends 
to  continue  on  this  method  for  the 
future.  This  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  work  is  proving  highly 
satisfactory  to  him. 

Some  interesting  figures  have 
also  been  received  from  Mr.  F.  J. 


Stansmore,  of  "  Yalart,"  Pombor- 
neit,  in  connection  with  the  re- 
cording of  the  work  of  each  of  his 
cows  during  the  past  year. 

Out  of  a  total  of  141  head  : — 


gallons, 
lately  300  each 

350  „ 

400  „ 

450  „ 

500  „ 

550  „ 

600  „ 

660  „ 

700  „ 

750  „ 

800  „ 

900  ,. 


19  cows  gave  appro 

9  „ 

W  „ 

16  „ 

10  „ 
21  „ 
29  „ 

11  „ 


The  above  trials  were  for  a  term 
of  i-2  months. 

As  showing  the  wide  variation 
that  does  occur  among  dairy  cows 
these  figures  are  worth  studying 
by  every  dairy  farmer  ;  but,  to 
the  owner  of  the  herd,  they  are  of 
the  highest  importance.  Through 
keeping  tally  of  each  cow's  milk 
for  one  year,  he  is  now  in  a  posi- 
tion to  cull  out  many  which  show 
little  profit  over  the"  cost  of  hand- 
ling them.  He  can  thus  reduce  his 
working  expenses,  and  proportion- 
ately increase  his  average  return 
per  cow. 

The  total  of  milk  delivered  at 
the  factory  ,  from  the  141  cows  dur- 
ing the  year  was  a  trifle  over 
7'6,ooo  gallons  ;  or  an  average  of 
53'9  gallons  per  cow.  For  a  large 
herd,  this  is  a  very  fair  return, 
and  it  is  probably  fully  150  gal- 
lons over  the  average  yield  for  the 
State. 

The  'factory  milk  tests  show  that 
only  in  one  month— June— was  the 
butter-fat  percentage  down  to  3.8, 
the  average  for  the  year  being  a 
fraction  over  4  per  cent. 

Where  labour  is  hired,  the  com- 
bined cost  of  grazing  and  hand- 
ling a  milking  herd  cannot  be  set 
down  at  less  than  £5  10/-  per 
cow  a  year. 

Allowing  Tod.  per  lb.  for  butter 
fat  the  year  through,  and  id.  per 


gallon  for  skim  milk  for  pig  fat- 
tening, there  are  in  this  herd  : — 

cows. 

19  which  profit  £    12    6  each  per  yeai 
9      „         „     £1  12  11 
10      „         „     £2  13  4 
16      „         „     £3  13  9 

If  each  lot  of  cows  averaging  be- 
low 500  gallons  were  culled  out, 
beginning  with  those  at  300  gal- 
lons, note  the  possible  increase  in 
gallons  and  profit  per  cow  for  the 
herd  : — 

Profit  pel 
cow  per 
No.  of  annum, 
cows    gals.    £  s.  d 

cows.  gals. 
Present  herd  ...  141  539  5  10  < 
Less  19  at  300  ...  122  552  5  15  ! 
„  9  „  350  ...  113  56S  6  2  ( 
„  10  „  400  ...  103  525  6  SI 
„  16  „  450  ...  87  609  6  13  ( 
In  other  words,  the  54  pool 
cows  yielded  an  average  o 
under  400  gallons,  whilst  the  8; 
cows  give  an  average  of  over  60c 
gallons.  The  total  profit  on  the 
basis  quoted  works  out  at  £717; 
per  year  of  which  the  54  pool 
cows  contribute  £112,  a  little  ovei 
£2  per  cow,  leaving  the  87  good 
cows  to  make  up  the  balance  o 
£6613  or  roughly,  just  over  £71  10 
per  head.'1  Again, ,  if  the  poor  cows 
were  equal  to  the  good  cows  th< 
total  profit  would  be  just  ot 
£1,075,  instead  of  £775,  practical 
ly  a  clear  addition  of  £300  a  yeai 
income  without  adding  to  any  ex 
tent  to  labour,  feed,  acreage,  01 
plant.  Surely  no  more  conclusive 
■ranswer  is  needed  to  the  question 
Does  it  pay  to  be  up^toKlate  ir 
dairy  practice  by  keeping  record' 
and  culling  the  herd  ?  It  is  a  lit- 
tle interesting  to  note  that  if  the 
141  cows  were  all  equal  to  thi 
one  900-gallon  cow  the  profit 
cheque  from  the  herd  would,  or 
the  same  basis,  be  £2,731  17/6.— 
Ed.  G.  &  F.) 

ANOTHER  ILLUSTRATION. 
As  further  evidence  of  the  great 
importance  of  this  matter,  we  find 
the  following  report  by  Mr.  FJ 
Graham,  Queensland  Government 
Dairy    Expert,     of     the    first    si  x 
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Butter  Boxes  and  Fruit  Cases  a  Speciality.      Write  for  Prices. 
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months  of  the  herd  testing,  as  in- 
augurated by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Sunk,  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  Agricultural  Journal 
of  that  State  :— 

The  work  was  commenced  among 
the  dairies  in  portion  of  the  West 
Moreton  district  in  October  last, 
and  in  that  locality  148  dairymen 
submitted  their  herds  for  testing 
in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
stipulated  by  this  Department . 

Number  of  milch  cows  submitted 

for  testing  is  shown  as    ...  -i.lT.") 
Number  of  composite  milk  sam- 
ples tested  is  shown  as    ...  1,430 
lb.  per  cow- 
Highest  average  yield  of  milk 

per   diem  for  a  herd         ...  '26.4 

The   lowest  „  „      ...  5.4 

Average    1-V2 

Highest  average  yield  of  com- 
mercial   butter    per  diem 

for  a  herd    1.08 

The  lowest           „          ,,      ...  0.28 

Average    0.66 

per  cent . 
butter 
fat. 

Highest  average  butter  fat  con- 
tests of  milk  of  a  herd  ...  5.1 
The  lowest       „         „         ...  3.2 

Average    3.9 

In  comparing  the  earning  capa- 
city of  the  most  and  least  satisfac- 
tory herd  it  will  be  seen  that, 
taking  the  herds  of,  say,  thirty 
cows  each,  and  commercial  butter 
at  an  average  price  of  9d.  per  lb. 
for  the  six  months,  the  best  herd 
earns  jLji.S  14  -  gross,  and  the  in- 
different herd  earns  £63,  while  the 
average  herd  earns  £133. 

In  other  words,  the  best  herd's 
earnings  are  over  10  per  cent, 
greater  than  the  earnings  of  the 
average  and  least  remunerative 
herds  taken  together. 

If  the  comparison  was  extended 
over  a  full  period  of  lactation  the 
disparity  in  the  earning  power  of 
the  best  and  worst  herd  would  be 
infinitely  greater,  but  I  have  made 
a  comparison  over  a  period  agree- 
ing with  the  length  of  the  herd- 
testing  operations. 

A  glance  at  these  early  results 
of  herd-testing  cannot  other  than 
impress  dairymen  of  the  fallacy  of 
utilising  animals  of  low  productive 
qualifications. 

The  best  herds  can  be  further  un- 
proved and  made  more  productive, 
while  the  herds  below  them  in  pro- 
ductiveness shotdd  be  promptl- 
"  culled,"  and  the  general  standard 
of  productiveness  materially  111 
creased. 

The  pure-bred  sire,  descended 
from  a  familv  noted  for  its  deep 
milking  and  high  productive  quali- 


ties, should  certainly  be  brought 
into  greater  demand  and  promin- 
ence by  the  earlv  results  that  have 

reached  light  by  the  work  of  the 
herd-testing  officer. 

As  regards  feeding  of  the  daii\ 
herds,  the  herd-testing  officer's 
notes  show  that  in  the  majority  <>l 
cases  the  milch  cows  were  grazed 
on  Datural  pastures.  Some  herds 
had  access  to  lucerne  fields  for  por- 
tion of  the  day,  while  a  limited 
number  of  dairymen  fed  their  stock 
on  imphee,  sorghum,  green  maize, 
or  panicum.  Generally,  dairymen 
are  not  providing  green  fodder  for 
the  milking  herds,  nor  do  they 
adopt  the  silo  as  a  means  of  fod- 
der conservation. 

Needless  to  add  that,  in  in- 
stances where  special  care  is  taken 
in  the  feeding  of  the  stock,  a  re- 
ponse  from  the  cows  in  the  milk 
vields  is  noticeable. 

The  practice  of  rugging  the  dairy- 
herds  for  the  colder  months  of  the 
year  remains  neglected  by  the 
dairy  farmers. 

The  work  of  the  herd-testing 
officers  does  not  end  at  the  test- 
ing of  the  milk  of  the  herds  for  the 
butter-fat  contents  ;  in  addition, 
an  analysis  of  the  milks  in  the 
various  districts  is  made,  and  the 
percentage  of  solids-not-fat  in  the 
milks  is  ascertained. 

The  average  solids-not-fat  con- 
tained in  the  milk  analysed  are 
well  over  the  standard  of  8.5  per 
cent.,  and  of  ninety-one  samples  of 
milk  analysed  eighty-four  samples 
were  higher  or  equal  to  the  above 
standard,  and  seven  samples  were 
just  under  the  standard  ;  the  low- 
est solids-not-fat  content  of  the 
samples  analysed  being  8.2  per 
cent.,  while  the  average  solids-not- 
fat  of  the  whole  of  the  milks  treat- 
ed is  shown  as  9.2  per  cent. 

It  is,  however,  worthy  of  men- 
tion that  the  milks  analysed  were 
produced  during  the  period  extend- 
ing over  October  to  April,  and 
when  natural  fodders  were  plenti- 
ful ;  therefore  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising to  see  later  some  diminu- 
tion in  the  percentage  of  solids- 
not-fat  that  may  be  contained  in 
the  milks,  particularly  as  the  non- 
fatty  solids  are  greatly  influenced 
by  the  amount  and  nature  of  the 
available  fodders  for  the  milch 
cows  during  the  time  the  samples 
are  taken  for  analysis. 

 <i>  

Tempering  Tools. 

Every  workman  should  know 
how  to  properly  temper  the  points 
of  the  implements  and  tools  which 
are    required    in    connection  with 


his  daily  operations.  The  fol- 
lowing information,  published  by 
Mr.  A.  H.  E.  McDonald  in  The 
New  South  Wales  Agricultural 
^razette  should  therefore  prove  ac- 
ceptable and  useful.  Temper  in 
rough  tools,  he  explains,  is  gene- 
rail)-  obtained  by  heating  the  steel 
and  then  cooling  in  cold  water. 
If  the  temperature  is  too  low  the 
steel  will  be  left  soft,  with  a 
coarse  grain,  while  if  it  is  heated 
too  much  the  steel  will  be  brittle, 
and  will  probably  have  a  coarse 
grain.  The  cooling  always  plays 
an  important  part.  If  it  is  too 
rapid  the  steel  will  be  very  hard, 
while  if  it  is  too  slow  it  will  be 
soft.  To  get  a  good  temper  the 
temperature  must  be  right,  and 
the  cooling  must  be  done  proper- 
ly. This  is  a  matter  of  some  dif- 
ficulty, and  a  little  practice  is 
required.  It  is  better  not  to  cool 
off  too  rapidly,  because  if  the  tem- 
per does  happen  to  be  a  bit  soft, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  temper 
again,  but  if  the  tool  is  made  too 
hard  and  used,  it  will  probably 
break  at  once.  The  following  me- 
thod is  generally  adopted  in  tem- 
pering picks,  mattocks,  and  cold 
chisels  : — A  dull  heat  is  obtained, 
and  the  tool  is  chilled  by  immers- 
ing about  %  to  I  in.  of  the  point 
in  cold  water  for  three  or  four 
seconds.  It  should  be  kept  moving 
in  the  water.  It  is  then  with- 
drawn, and  in  a  moment  a  pale 
straw  colour  should  come  into  the 
point.  After  this  a  dark  blue 
comes,  and  finally  this  turns  into 
a  pale  blue.  This  pale  blue  colour 
must  be  waited  for.  Each  colour 
is  quite  distinct.  If  the  pale  blue 
does  not  come  the  tool  will  be  too 
hard,  while  if  it  passes  off  quickly 
the  tool  will  be  too  soft.  After  the 
pale  blue  comes  the  tool  is  dipped 
in  water  and  cooled  right  out. 
After  tempering  in  this  way  the 
tool  should  be  so  hard  that  the 
file  just  grips  it. 

 $  

The  more  angry  you  are  over 
some  one's  aggravating  act,  the 
more  firmly  try  not  to  speak  a 
word  for  two  hours  ;  then  say : 
"Oh,  well  !  what's  the  difference?  " 


The  minimum  profit  at  which  a 
dairy  farmer  can  afford  to  work 
his  cows  is  a  matter  for  each  to 
compute  according  to  his  acreage 
and  the  labour  he  has  to  employ. 
There  are  many  dairymen  at  pre- 
sent trving  to  make  a  living  from 
cows  that  do  not  average  more 
than  300  gallons  a  year.  They  do 
not  cull,  and,  when  they  say  there 
is  no  profit  in  cows,  they  are,  un- 
der their  svstem  of  working,  com- 
ing close  to  the  truth. 
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The  Liming  of  Soils. 


The  application  of  lime  to  the 
soil  is  probably  one  of  the  oldest 
methods,  of  treatment  employed  in 
agriculture.  It  was  apparently 
employed  by  the  Romans  2,000 
years  ago..  In  various  European 
countries  it  has  been  for  many- 
years  past,  and  is  still  practised 
extensively.  In  fact  in  all  coun- 
tries where  the  principles  of  agri- 
cukture  are  scientifically  practised 
it  is  -recognised  that  the  use  of 
lime  in  various  forms  may  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  the  soil. 

The  description  of  the  action  of 
lime  may  be  given  under  various 
heads,  viz.  :  i,  Direct  manurial 
action  ;  2,  chemical  action  on  soils; 
3,  physical  effects  ;  4,  effect  on  soil 
bacteria. 

—  Direct  Manurial  Action.  — 

It  is  of  course  recognised  that 
lime  is  necessary  to  plant  life.  It 
is  present  in  the  ashes  of  plants, 
and  appears  to  be  an  essential  con- 
stituent of  their  substance.  What 
part  it  plays  is  not  exactly  known, 
but  it  is  believed  that  it  assists  in 
the  conversion  of  starches  into  cel- 
lulose in  the  plant  structure. 

Authorities  differ  as  to  the 
actual  amount  of  lime  which 
should  be  present  in  a  soil,  but  it 
is  believed  by  many  that  if  only 
.5  per  cent,  is  found  the  soil  is  in 
need  of  immediate  liming. 

Lime  is  particularly  likely  to  be 
wanting  in  soils  derived  from  gran- 
ite. Even  soils  of  limestone 
origin    may    be  benefited    by  the 


application  of  lime.  They  may  be 
so  charged  with  inert  organic 
matter  or  so  acid  that  the  profit- 
able production  of  crops  is  impos- 
sible. 

' —  Chemical  Action  on  Soils.  — 

1.  Lime  is  said  to  take  the 
place  of  potash  in.  certain  chemical 
compounds  which  exist  in  soils  and 
which  are  of  such  a  character  that 
plants  cannot  make  use  of  the 
potash  they  contain.  Thus  lime 
may  be  of  great  service  in  liber- 
ating the  potash  and  placing  it  at 
the  disposal  of  plants. 

2.  When  soluble  phosphates  (su- 
perphosphates) are  applied  to 
lands  deficient  in  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, the  phosphoric  acid  com- 
bines with  the  iron  and  alumina 
of  the  soil  to  form  compounds 
which  are  not  readily  utilised  by 
plants.  If,  however,  the  soil  is 
well  limed,  this  change  is  retarded, 
so  that  the  plant  can  make  use  of 
the  phosphoric  acid  before  it  as- 
sumes a  less  assmilable  form.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  inert  forms  of 
phosphates  are  already  in  the  soil, 
the  application  of  lime  is  believed 
to  convert  them  into  available 
forms. 

3.  The  value  of  lime  on  "alkali" 
soils  has  been  conclusively  and 
abundantly  illustrated  in  America. 
The  black  alkali  (sodium  carbon- 
ate) is  converted  by  the  applica- 
tion of  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime) 
into  sodium  sulphate  with  the 
simultaneous  formation  of  carbon- 
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ate  of  Lime,  whereby  the  alkalinity 
is  so  far  reduced  as  to  render  pos- 
sible the  profitable  production  of 
crops. 

4.  The  production  of  acid  or 
sour  humus  is  a  common  occur- 
rence in  soils  where  there  has  been 
much  decay  of  organic  matter  and 
a  deficiency  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
This  is  very  common  in  black 
swamp  soils,  so  much  utilised  for 
gardening,  etc.,  and  often  occurs 
in  upland  soils  of  a  sandy  nature 
and  well  drained.  Indeed,  I  have 
been  much  struck  by  the  large 
number  of  soils  of  a  sandy  descrip- 
tion, examined  in  my  laboratory, 
which  have  a  marked  acidity.  This 
acidity  is  very  noxious  to  most 
agricultural  plants,  and  'an  effec- 
tive and  economical  remedy  is  the 
application  of  lime,  which  will 
neutralise  the  acidity.  This  also 
promotes  the  production  of  car- 
bonic acid,  which  in  turn  acts 
upon  the  plant  foods  of  the  soil, 
rendering  them  more  quickly  avail- 
able to  plants. 

—  Physical    Effects   of  Liming.  — 

The  addition  of  lime  to  clay  soils 
has  the  following  beneficial  ef- 
fects : — 

(a)  Soils  which  in  wet  weather 
become  water-logged  through  lack 
of  porosity  and  then  become  insuf- 
ficiently aerated  for  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  root  system  of 
plants,  are  opened  up  and  rendered 
more  porous. 

(b)  The  caking  to  which  such 
soils  are  liable  in  drought  is  also 
prevented. 

(c)  The  surface  of  the  soils  is 
rendered  more  friable  and  lends  it- 
self better  to  tillage. 

(d)  Through  the  improvement  of 
drainage  thus  induced  surface 
washing  is  prevented. 

It  is  of  value  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection with  soils  composed  of  sili- 
cious  sand,  as  it  is  said  to  render 
these  more  compact.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  best  to  add  a  clay 
marl  to  the  soil,  containing  a  fair 
amount  of  carbonate  of  lime.  The 
clay  as  well  as  the  lime  then  tends 
to  improve  the  physical  quality  of 
the  soil. 

—  ICffect  on  Soil  Bacteria.  — 
There  are  two  great  processes 
going  on  continually  in  the  soil, 
which  are  now  known  to  be  due 
to  the  activities  of  bacteria, 
viz.  : — 

(a)  Tin'  conversion  of  ammonia 
and  other  compounds  containing 
nitrogen,  derived  from  decaying 
orgainr  matter  and  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilisers,    into    nitrates,     the  only 
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rm  in  which  (it  is  believed) 
lots  can  utilise  the  nitrogen. 

(b)  The  utilisation  of  tree  nitro- 
n  of  the  atmosphere  1>\  legumin- 
is  plants. 

Both  these  processes  (especiall) 
sour  soils!  would  appear  to  be 
eatly  facilitated  by  the  applica- 
m  of  lime. 

Liming  Sometimes  Injurious.  — 
Ike  dangers  to  be  avoided  in 
xng  lime  are  thus  described  in  the 
Jletin  already  quoted  : — 
1  Excessive  amounts  of  lime, 
peciallv  on  light  soils,  may  have 
i  injurious  action.  This  is  par- 
rularlv  true  of  freshly  slaked 
He  upon  light  sandy  soils  con- 
ning but  small  amounts  of  or- 
jbc  matter.  It  hastens  unduly 
C  decomposition  of  the  organic 
atter,  and  thus  renders  the  soil 
ore  open  and  less  retentive  of 
rtihsers  and  moisture  than  be- 
te. If  freshly  slaked  lime  must 
:  used  upon  such  soils  it  should 
applied  in  small  amounts  and 
not  too  frequent  intervals.  As 
ated  heretofore,  clay  marls  are 
uch  better  adapted  than  other 
nns  of  lime  for  the  improvement 
such  soils.  In  lieu  of  such 
art,  wood  ashes  or  lime  which 
S  been  exposed  to  the  action  of 
e  air  for  a  long  time,  might  be 
cferable  to  lime  freshly  prepared, 
j  Before  the  advent  of  complete 
rtOisers  it  was  a  common  adage 
at  '  liming  makes  rich  fathers 
id  poor  sons.'  If  lime  is  used 
one  it  serves  to  liberate  potash, 
txogen,  and  perhaps  sometimes 
losphoric  acid,  and  the  ^xtra 
am  of  increased  crops  on  the 
:1  naturallv  leaves  it  finally  in  a 
'jrse  condition  than  at  the  out- 
L  In  other  cases  the  soil  re- 
rts  after  many  years  to  its  for- 
!T  state  of"  unproductiveness 
thout  appreciable  injury.  Con- 
ined  success  can  onlv  be  obtained 
,l  the  use  of  the  other  essential 
inuri.il  fertilising  constituents  in 
nnection  with  the  lime.  Few,  if 
v,  cases  are  on  record  where  the 
iQs  originallv  in  need  of  lime 
-ve  failed  to  continue  to  give 
od  results  from  liming  when  care 
,is  taken  to  maintain  a  supply 
the  other  essential  constituents 
"d  where  lime  was  applied  in 
jderate  amounts. 
'  Dolomitic  (magnesi.m  •  Hme- 
>ne  contains  widely  varying  per- 
ntages    of   lime.      Such  stone, 

•  containing  high  percentages  of 
'  ignesia,  mav  sometimes  prove 
I  jectionable  if    used  exclusively. 

•  len  such  material  is  applied  to 
fyfls  the  lime  is  removed  by  crops 

d  the  drainage  water  more 
pidly  than  the  magnesia,  and  if 


the  lime  thus  becomes  practically 
exhausted  the  residual  magnesia  in 
the  soil  may  have  an  injurious 
action.  This  '  can,  however,  be 
overcome  by  adding  more  lime. 
Rather  than  use  such  lime  for 
long  periods  of  years  on  the  same 
land,  it  would  be  preferable  to  al- 
ternate frequently  with  lime  con- 
taining little  or  no  magnesia. 

"  Some  magnesia  in  lime  is  by 
no  means  objectionable,  and  may, 
on  certain  soils,  prove  positively 
beneficial." 

— Plants  Benefited  or  Otherwise. — 

The  following  three  lists  of 
plants  are  given  with  which  tests 
were  made  at  the  Rhode  Island 
Experiment  Station.  Many  of  the 
plants  are  unknown  to  us  here,  but 
are  all  quoted  to  show  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  those  benefited 
or  injured  : — 

Group  i. — Plants  benefited  by 
liming.— Spinach,  Lettuce,  Beets, 
Gumbo,  Salsify,  Celery,  Onion, 
Parsnip,  Cauliflower,  Cucumber, 
Sorghum,  Clover,  Wheat,  Timothv 
grass,  Oats,  Egg  plant,  Cauta- 
luope,  Asparagus,  Kohl-rabi,  Cab- 
bage, Dandelion,  Swedish  turnip, 
Pepper,  Pea,  Peanut,  Martynia, 
Tobacco,  Alfalfa  (lucerne),  Barley, 
Kentucky  Blue  grass. 

Group  2.— Plants  injured  by  lim- 
ing.—Serradella,  Water  melon,  Blue 
lupine,  Sorrel. 

Group  3. — Plants  nearly  indiffer- 
ent.— Indian  Corn,  Common  millet, 
Hungarian  millet,  Golden  millet, 
Rye,  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Rhode 
Island  bent  grass,  Red  top  grass. 

In  the  first  group  not  only  was 
the  crop  greater,  but  in  many  in- 
stances was  earlier  when  the  soil 
was  limed.  Even  the  plants  in  the 
third  group  were  benefited  by  lime 
on  very  acid  or  sour  soil. 

Potato  scab,  "  Club  Root  "  in 
turnips,  cabbage,  etc.,    and  other 


plant  diseases  are  said  to  be  great- 
ly lessened  by  the  use  of  lime. 

—  Forms  of  Lime  Used.  — 
There  are  many  forms    of  lime 
which  can  be  used    and    are  used 
for  agricultural  purposes. 

Carbonate  of  Lime. — (Limestone, 
chalk — contained  also  in  varying 
portions  in  Marls). 

Caustic  Lime  ("  quick  or 
"  burnt  "  lime) — This  is  the  most 
economical  form  in  which  lime  can 
be  bought  when  long  transport  is 
necessary — it  contains  up  to  about 
95  per  cent,  of  actual  lime.  Some- 
times it  contains  considerable  mag- 
nesia, as  mentioned  above.  A.  ten 
of  limestone  converted  into  quick- 
lime yields  1,100  to  i,20olbs.  Hence 
it  is  economy  to  burn  where  the 
stones  are  quarried. 

When  slaked  it  takes  up  con- 
siderable water,  and  a  ton  of  lime 
becomes  about  one  and  one-third 
tons  of  slaked.  Hence  it  is  econ- 
omy to  slake  on  the  ground  where 
it  is  to  be  used. 

Which  of  these  forms  of  lime  is 
best  to  use,  depends  chiefly  on  the 
price  at  which  they  can  be  sup- 
plied. Where  a  soil  is  seriously 
deficient  in  lime  gypsum  may  act 
as  a  direct  manure,  its  chief  bene- 
fit, however,  is  generally  attribu- 
ed  to  its  action  on  potash  salts, 
as  already  described.  In  modify- 
ing the  physical  characters  of 
clayey  soils,  slaked  lime  or  the 
carbonate  is  said  to  be  more  effi- 
cacious than  gypsum,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  claimed  to  be  the  best  for 
liberating  potash— the  former  are 
best  for  correcting  acidity.  In  the 
treatment  of  alkali  lands,  however, 
gypsum  cannot  be  replaced  by  any 
of  the  other  forms  of  lime. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  gypsum 
contains  only  about  one-third  as 
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much  lime  as  quick  lime,  it  is  at 
a  disadvantage  for  most  purposes 
for  which  lime  is  applied  to  land, 
unless,  of  course,  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances render  it  possible  to 
sell  it  at  a  correspondingly  low 
price. 

Phosphate  of  Lime  occurs  as 
bone,  guano,  and  phosphate  rocks. 

Superphosphates,  which  are  pre- 
pared by  treating  phosphatic  rock 
with  sulphuric  acid,  generally  have 
about  one-third  of  their  lime  com- 
bined with  phosphoric  acid,  and 
two-thirds  with  sulphuric  acid. 
That  which  is  combined  with  sul- 
phuric is  simply  gypsum.  For  this 
reason  (see  above)  superphosphates 
frequently  do  not  work  as  well  on 
acid  soils  as  ordinary  undissolved 
phosphates  or  bone,  and  they  may 
even  exert  an  injurious  action  on 
such  soils? if  they  are  naturally  de- 
ficient in,  lime. 

Basic  Slag  (Thomas's  Phos- 
phates) also  contains  a  consider- 
able amount  of  lime  in  its  compo- 
sition, more,  indeed,  than  the  or- 
dinary high  grade  phosphates,  and 
does  not  have  the  injurious  effects 
of  superphosphates.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  special  value  for  acid  soils, 
especially  those  rich  in  organic 
matter,  like  swamp  soils. 

Wood  Ashes  contain  a  large 
amount  of  lime  in  the  form  of  car- 
bonate, varying,  of  course,  with 
the  wood  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived. It  is  probable  that  the 
ashes  obtained  from  the  waste  of 
our  large  timber  mills  might  be 
turned  to  profitable  account  on 
our  soils,  but  this  will,  of  course, 
be  governed  by  their  lime  content 
and  cost  of  transport.  In  reckon- 
ing their  value,  however,  consider- 
ation must  be  given  to  the  valu- 
able carbonate  of  potash  which 
they  also  contain. 

(To  be  Continued). 

 $  

Breaking  Colts. 

Breaking  a  young  colt  is,  as  a 
rule,  a  very  vexing  and  often  a 
very  costly  job,  especially  if  the 
colt  is  one  of  the  kind  that  be- 
lieves in  kicking,  backing,  jump- 
ing, and  running  away  as  soon  as 
hitched  up.  A  farmer  can  easily 
provide  for  the  breaking  of  such 
colts  as  follows  :— Go  to  the  woods 
and  cut  down  two  saplings  from 
12  to  14  feet  in  length,  to  be:  used 
as  shafts.  The  saplings  should  be 
so  strong  that  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  the  colt  breaking  them. 
Then  remove  the  hind  trucks  from 
an  ordinary  farm  wagon,  having 
the  coupling-pole  remaining  on  the 
front  trucks.  Now  take  two  2x4 
scantlings   from   3    to  $ft.  long, 


and  bore  an  inch  auger  hole 
through  the  centre  of  each.  Now 
lay  the  two  saplings  on  the  ground 
in  the  shape  that  you  wish  them 
to  be  when  in  use,  except  that  the 
back  ends  must  be  just  far  enough 
apart  that  they  will  fit  up  against 
the  standards  at  the  sides  of  the 
bolster.  Next  take  two  scantlings 
and  nail  one  on  top  and  one  un- 
derneath the  shafts,  about  4  feet 
from  the  back  end  of  the  shafts. 
In  doing  this  you  must  watch  to 
see  that  you  get  the  auger  hole 
centrally  between  the  two  shafts. 
After  you  have  done  this  place  the 
back  end  of  the  shafts  on  the 
bolster  between'  the  standards,  and 
put  the  front  end  of  the  hounds 
between  the  two  scantlings,  and 
secure  it  by  putting  a  bolt  through 
the  auger  hole.  A  board  about  6 
in.  wide  and  3%ft.  long,  with 
notches  cut  in  the  ends  for  the 
standards  to  fit  in,  should  now  be 
nailed    over  the  back  end    of  the 


shafts,  after  which  they  may  be  ! 
curely  fastened  by  tying  them 
the  bolster.  For  a  seat  you  C; 
take  a  strong  board,  fasten  it 
the  scantlings,  and  let  it  exte 
back  over  the  bolster  a  couple 
feet,  and  you  will  not ,  only  have 
seat,  but  a  comfortable  spri 
seat.  The  thing  is  now  comple1 
When  you  hitch  up  the  colt  a 
take  your  seat  behind  it,  you  c 
realize  that  if  it  goes  to  kicking 
will  have  nothing  to  kick  ;  if 
goes  to  backing  it  will  not  have 
buggy  to  cramp  and  upset,  and 
it  should  run  away  it  will 
hitched  to  something  that  w 
not  be  smashed  to  pieces  by  t 
first  thing  it  runs  against.  Aft 
you  have  finished  breaking  yo 
colt  you  can  remove  the  shafi 
for  that  is  all  they  are,  from  t 
wagon  trucks,  and  lay  them  aw; 
to  await  the  time  when  you  sh; 
have  another  colt  to  break. 
"  Elder's  Review." 
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Jlorse-Breeding  Societies. 


The  question  of  the  maintenance 
id  improvement  of  the  horse 
ock  of  the  State  is  one  of  the 
tmost  importance,  for  The  Age 
.'  Petrol,  .is  far  .is  farm  work  is 
jncerned,  is  not  yet.  It  is  .ilso 
te  which  admirably  lends  itself  to 
ie  co-operative  idea.  Under 
resent  conditions  the  improved 
Drse  breeding  proposition  is  ra- 
wr  too  big  a  matter  for  the  aver- 
se individual  farmer  to  grapple 
ritfc,  and  he  is  consequently  very 
mch  .it  the  mercy  of  chance  as 
»  the  quality  of  his  foalings. 
here  are  some  very  excellent  sires 
Honed  in  various  districts  of  the 
tate,  but  equally  there  are  no 
Dttbt  a  number  which  have  little 
aim  to  be  so  classed.  That 
tb  condition  exists  is  probably 
p  a  large  extent  due  to  the  lack 
f  knowledge  or  worse,  the  short- 
girted  policv  of  farmers  generally 
ho  have  been  too  inclined  to 
tSgh  shillings  in  the  service  fee 
gainst  pounds  in  the  value  of  the 
ial,  for  there  to  be  much  encour- 
gement  for  investment  in  stock 
f  the  highest  quality  by  owners 
f  travelling  sires,  who  have  na- 
lrallv  come  to  the  conclusion 
lat  when  a  50-guinea  sire  could 
trn  practically  as  much  as  a 
So-guinea  animal  it  would  be  folly 
1>  procure  the  better  class  horse. 
In  the  past  Spavin  has  been  al- 
n»ed  to  cover  String  halt  and  so 
egotten  Nightmare  far  too  fre- 
nentlv,  for  the  well-being  of  the 
Drse  industry  of  the  State, 
lough  the  tendency  has  no  doubt 
'sen,  in  the  last  few  years  of  pros- 
erin-, towards  a  much  improved 
'rade.  Still,  left  to  individual 
lort  progress  must  be  slow  for 
ie  owner  of  one,  two,  or  ten 
-orking  mares  even  if  convinced 
.iat  onlv  the  best  was  good 
K>utrh  for  his  use,  may  with  some 
,MW  of  reason  prefer  to  employ 
Ie  second  class  travelling  sire  to 
-aying  a  big  figure  for  a  first 
ass  animal  for  which  he  would 
ive  little  use  himself  and  whose 
'sasonahle  service  fee  for  local 
tares  might  be  undercut  by  the 
.wners  of  "travellers."  This  being 
)  any  farmer  so  placed  should,  and 
'  e  believe,  will  welcome  the  privi- 
'<ge  of  paying  a  guinea  or  so  as 
n  insurance  premium  by  which  he 
"«ures  to  himself  the  opportunity 
A  using  a  horse  in  the  selection  of 
■hich  he,  as  one  of  a  number,  has 
I  ad  a  voice  and  in  which  he  has  a 
.  jrsonal  if  small  interest.  It  is 
I  us  opportunity  which  the  scheme 
!>r  the  establishment  of  subsidized 
,  (orsc  Breeding  Societies  recently 
JtKned  by  the  Director  of  Agri- 


culture and  approved  bv  the  Gov- 
ernment makes  available  for  any 
district  in  which  the  required  num- 
ber of  farmers  (the  minimum  is 
20)  or  owners  of  brood  mares, 
take  the  necessary  steps  to  form 
themselves  into  a  societv  on  the 
lines  set  out  in  the  regulations 
which  have  been  framed,  copies  of 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  anyone 
interested.  Farmers  in  each  dis- 
trict will  naturally  look  to  the 
local  Bureau  to  make  known  the 
details  of  the  contemplated  ar- 
rangements by  which  subsidies 
will  be  made  available.  In  many 
eases,  no  doubt,  Bureau  members 
will,  at  all  events,  form  the  nu- 
cleus of  district  societies,  but 
the  proposed  organizations  will  be 
entirely  apart  from  the  Bureaux 
and  it  is  open  to  anyone  as  repre- 
senting a  bodv  of  farmers  and 
owners  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  form  a  society — Professor 
Lowrie  will  no  dotpbt  be  pleased  to 
forward  the  fullest  particulars  or 
advise  any  enquirers  on  any  point 
which  may  not  be  understood.  We 
have  been  favoured  with  copies  of 
proposed  constitution,  rules,  regu- 
lations, etc.,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
amples of  financial  results  under 
various  conditions,  and  the  scheme 
outlined  therein  appears  to  us,  as 
we  believe  it  will,  to  all  persons 
interested,  to  be  simple,  practical 
and  eminently  helpful  in  furthering 
the  cause  of  improved  horse  breed- 
ing. 


Profit  and  Loss. 

Any  branch  of  farming  which  in- 
creases the  general  fertility  of  the 
farm  land,  while  paying  a  living 
profit,  is  worth  more  than  an- 
other which  steadily  decreases  the 
productivity  of  the  soil.  Robbing 
the  land  to  make  present  profit  is 
an  unwise  investment.  Sooner  or 
later  we  pay  for  it,  and  sometimes 
dearlv.  Now  dairying,  of  all 
branches  of  farming,  stands  first 
in  this  respect.  It  can  be  con- 
ducted so  that  the  farm  land  will 


steadily  degenerate  until  the  place 
is  on  the  verge  of  ruin  and  aban- 
doncment,  or  it  can  be  made  to  im- 
prove the  soil  year  by  year.  Many 
a  dairy  farmer  has  taken  hold  of 
poor  abandoned  farms  and  brought 
them  up  to  a  point  where  their 
valuation  is  almost  doubled.  Such 
men  counted  their  profits  in  the 
living  which  they  annually  took 
from  the  place  and  in  the  higher 
valuation  of  their  property.  Keep 
a  good  dairy  on  any  farm,  and  the 
fertility  of  it  should  increase.  In 
order  to  bring  up  a  poor  farm  by 
dairying,  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  have  more  stock  than  the  land 
can  afford.  This  is  often  the  weak 
point  in  dairying.  A  man  keeps 
fifty  cows  on  a  farm  aide  to  sup- 
port only  thirty  or  forty.  The 
farm  is  bound  to  run  down.  There 
is. nothing  else  for  it  to  do,  except 
to  starve  the  stock  or  buy  outside 
food,  which  always  means  poor 
economy.  It  is  better  to  sell  off 
the  stock,  weed  out  the  poorest  of 
the  herd,  and  keep  only  so  many 
as  the  farm  can  support,  and  leave 
a  little  something  over.  Do  not 
farm  up  to  the  very  limit  of  the 
soil.  That  is,  do  not  take  off 
each  year  quite  all  that  the  land 
will  produce.  Leave  a  little  bal- 
ance in  the  bank  as  a  nucleus,  for 
future  accumulation.  Dairymen 
make  this  mistake  and  regret  it 
when  it  is,  too  late.  As  one  suc- 
ceeds in  farming  successfully  with 
one  hundred  acres,  keeping  a  herd 
of  cows  on  it  so  that  they  have 
ample  to  eat  and  a  little  surplus 
over,  more  can  be  brought  under 
cultivation  and  the  stock  increased. 
About  half  the  dairy  farms  to-day 
need  to  have  either  the  herd  cut 
in  two  or  half  the  land  abandoned. 
That  is,  the  former  are  raising 
too  many  cows  to  the  acre,  and 
robbing  the  soil,  so  that  the  farm 
is  a  little  poorer  each  year,  and 
the  latter  are  only  cultivating 
about  twice  as  much  land  as  they 
are  capable  of  handling  with  their 
limited  means.  It  is  better  to  seed 
half  the  land  to  grass,  and  let  it 
go  at  that,  and  devote  the  atten- 
tion to  strenuous  cultivation  of 
the  remainder.  A  little  radical 
change  like  this  will  work  wonders 
on  many  a  run-down  dairy  farm. 
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Breaking-In  Young  Horses. 

Experienced  horse  owners  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  handling, 
leading  and  controlling  generally 
their  foals  from  an  early  age. 
while  others  leave  the  handling  of 
colts  to  the  day  when  breaking  is 
commenced.  A  moment's  consider- 
ation will  show  which  is  the  bet- 
ter course.  In  the  one  case  con- 
fidence has  long  been  established 
between  horse  and  man.  The  horse, 
while  recognising  that  he  must 
submit  to  control,  knows  that  the 
new  experiences  which  come  his 
way  are  not  likely  to  do  him  any 
harm.  In  the  other  case  the  horse 
knows  nothing.  His  natural  ten- 
dency is  to  regard  any  measures 
taken  for  his  control  as  so  many 
elements  of  danger  to  be  avoided 
as  far  as  possible,  and  to  be  re- 
sisted strenuously. 

Satisfactory  horses  may  be 
produced  by  either  of  these  sys- 
tems ;  but  horses  are  very  easily 
spoiled  either  by  not  having  their 
wilful  ways  curbed  or  by  being 
soured  by  excessively  severe  treat- 
ment. The  average  man  does  not 
make  allowance  for  want  of  intel- 
ligence in  the  horse  ;  he  does  not 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  horse 
does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
human  language  ;  he  does  not 
know  that  the  stupidity  of  the 
horse  is  due  to  his  own  defective 
methods.  Horses  may  be  spoiled 
by  either  system,  but  fewer  horses 
are  spoiled  by  kindness  than  over- 
severity. 

The  age  at  which  horses  may 
commence  to  work,  is  not  less 
than  two  years  old.  The  principal 
objections  to  working  horses  too 
young  are  the  probability  of 
strains  to  the  sinews  and  muscles, 
injuries  to  the  joints,  particularly 


hocks  and  |  fetlocks,  and  the  growth 
of  splints  and  sidebones.  Preven- 
tion is  better  than  cure  even  when 
a  cure  can  be  assured,  but  a  real 
cure  for  most  of  the  complaints  re- 
sulting from  putting  horses  'to 
work  too  early  is  not  to  be  easily 
had. 

When  breaking-in  commences, 
many  owners  of  horses  allow  the 
young  horse  to  be  put  on  low 
diet,  so  as  to  keep  down  the  high 
spirits,  and  assure  that  he  will  not 
be  able  to  get  the  upper  hand  of 
the  breaker.  This  is  the  wrong 
course.  Breaking-in  is  a  revere 
ordeal  to  a  young  horse  that  has 
not  been  accustomed  to  control, 
and  the  horse  will  certainlv  not 
take  kindly  to  work  if  his  spirit  is 
broken  by  starvation.  The  aver- 
age young  horse  is  quite  easily 
induced  to  submit  to  the  wishes  of 
man  if  those  wishes  are  expressed 
in  a  way  that  the  horse  under, 
stands.  It  is  after  he  has  been 
knocked  and  bullied  that  he  be- 
comes obstinate. — Exchange. 


The  Feeding  Value  of 
Molasses. 

Professor  Thomas  Shaw,  the 
great  live-stock  expert,  says  on 
this  subject  in  his  book,  "  Feeding 
Farm  Animals  "  : — "  Molasses  is  a 
product  obtained  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  from  cane  and  also 
from  beets.  Formerly  much  of 
this  valuable  feeding  product  was 
wasted,  but  i during  recent  years  its 
real  worth  is  coming  to  be  more 
generally  understood.  As  the 
sugar-beet  industry  increases,  so 
will  the  use  of  this  by-product  in 
feeding  increase,  consequently,  it 
would  not  be  possible  at  the  pre- 


sent time  to  forecast  the  extent 
to  which  it  may  be  used  in  feenlJ 
ing  live  stock.  Its  highest  use  if 
found  in  feeding  horses  at  wotkj 
and  in  fattening  cattle  and  sheep  ; 
but  it  has  also  proved  helpful  in] 
feeding  in  certain  combinations  fcn 
milk-production. 

"  The  real  value  of  molasses  in 
feeding  is  greater  than  chemical 
analysis  assigns  to  it,  since  when 
mixed  with  other  foods  it  adds  to 
the  palatability  and  so  increases 
consumption.  It  is  probable  that 
henceforth  nearly  all  the  molasses 
made  at  sugar-beet  factories  will 
be  mixed  with  the  pressed  pulp 
and  dried  before  it  is  put  upon  the 
market.  The  product  thus  pre-] 
pared  is  ready  for  feeding  by  siinj 
plv  mixing  it  with  other  foods  or 
adding  it  to  them  dry,  but  more 
commonly  with  all  the  water  addJ 
ed  that  it  will  absorb.  The  o|>j 
jection  to  feeding  a  substance  sq 
sticky  as  liquid  molasses  poured 
over  the  feed  is  thus  avoided,  more 
or  less  of  which  adheres  to  the 
feed  boxes  and  in  summer  at- 
tracts many  flies. 

"  For  cattle,  molasses  is  being 
used  in  increasing  quantities. 
Mixed  with  dried  blood,  it  aids  de- 
velopment in  calves  that  are  being 
prepared  for  the  block.  They  fur- 
nish an  excellent  complement  to 
such  food  as  cotten  seed  meaj 
when  fed  to  cattle  that  are  being 
fattened.  The  product  has  been 
much  used  in  preparing  animals  for 
exhibition.  It  has  thus  led  to  in- 
creased consumption  of  the  other 
food  and  improved  the  gloss  ol 
the  coat.  It  is  commonly  poured 
over  meal,  or,  what  is  better,  over 
meal  and  cut  fodders  mixed.  It 
is  frequently  diluted  with  water 
before  thus  mixing  it.  As  a  foocj 
for  milk-production,  it  is  fed  in 
smaller  quantities.  Dried  molasses 
beet-pulp  may  yet  be  used  exten- 
sively as  a  supplementary  .food  fo! 
dairy  cows    summer    and  winter. 

Until  more  light  has  been  ob- 
tained, however,  as  to  its  influ- 
ence on  the  breeding  properties  oi 
animals,  it  should  be  fed  with  pru- 
dent caution,  more  especially  to 
young  animals  intended  for  breed- 
ing. 

"  In  feeding  sheep,  molasses  has 
not  been  much  used,  but  recent  ex- 
periments at  the  Michigan  Expfrl 
ment  Station  have  shown  that 
dried  molasses  beet-pulp  had  a 
feeding  value  for  fattening  sheep 
even  higher  than  that  of  cattle. 

' '  T<  >  swine,  molasses  has  been  fed 
successfully  along  with  skim  milk. 
Its  use,  however,  in  feeding  swine 
will  probably  be  limited,  as  an  ap- 
petizer is  less  necessary  for  swine 
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than  for  the  other  classes  of  farm 
animals. 

"  For  horses,  molasses  is  prob- 
ably more  valuable  in  feeding  them 
when  at  work  than  in  feeding  anv 
other  class  of  farm  animals.  Not 
less  than  two  quarts  per  day  of 
cane  molasses  mav  be  fed  with  ad- 
vantage to  work  horses  and  mules 
for  prolonged  periods.  The  molasses 
is  diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk 
of  water  and  poured  over  the 
morning  and  evening  ration.  Tt  is 
common  to  feed  a  little  bran  along 
with  cane  molasses  to  correct  a 
tendency  to  constipation,  which  is 
said  to"  result  from  feedinsr  it.  It 
is  claimed  that  it  is  nutritious, 
healthful,  and  economical.  It  m  i\ 
vet  become  popular  fo  feed  it  to 
horses  that  are  being  wintered  on 
products  coarse  and  cheap,  and  fed 
in  cut  form." 

 <J>  

Breeding  the  Ayrshire. 

Since  I  believe  the  Avrshire  cow 
to  be  as  near  perfection  as  pos- 
sible in  size,  constitution,  ability 
•  to  assimilate  food  to  the  highest 
degree  of  profit  in  dairy  product,  a 
strong,  healthv.  robust  cow,  it 
leaves  onlv  the  outward  confirma- 
tion to  be  changed,  if  desired, 
which  is  the  easiest  of  all  things 
to  change  in  breeding  (writes  the 
Country  Gentleman V  The  Ayr- 
shire cow  is  quick  to  respond  to 
,  influence  of  environment,  quick  to 
vield  to  the  efforts  of  the  breeder 
in  changing  to  suit  the  whim  or 
fancv  of  her  owner.  Tt  needs  onlv 
judicious  selection  to  remedv  anv 
defects  in  her  build,  and  it  is  not 
,  at  all  necessary  to  go  outside  the 
breed  to  find  perfection  in  any 
point  desired  for  change. 

We  see  this  in  the  changes  that 
have   been  made  in  her  conforma 
I    tion  and  colour,  her  style  of  horn 
and  shape  of  udder,  as  well  as  lier 
'   length  of  teat.     She    adapts  her- 
self to  the  needs  of  her  owner  in 
whatever    country    she    finds  her 
!    home.     If  he  wants    white  colour 
.   she  gives  him  white  calves  ;  if  he 
,   wants  an  upright  horn  it  quicklv 
appears   in   her    offspring ;    if  he 
wants  long  teats  for  his   men  to 
>   milk    thev   are    provided   in  her 
1    calves,    and    she   just    as  readib 
I    gives   short   ones    for  the  dairy- 
\    maid.      I  have   been  surprised  at 
|    the  quickness  of  the  change  in  im 
[    ported  cows  in  regard  to  thehi<1< 
j    and  hair,  the  skin  becoming  sofU  r 
and  the  hair  finer  and  shorter  after 
|   being      imported     for     a  whib 
l    owing,  no  doubt,    to  the  differen' 
Y  climate  and  stable  care. 

The  only  point  that  can  be  criti 
cised   in   the    Ayrshire    cow  for 
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utility  in  the  dairy,  and  for  the 
convenience  of  the  milkman  is  the 
teat,  and  .this  is  easily  conformed 
to  the  desires  of  the  milker  by  a 
skilful  breeder,  and  within  the 
limits  of  the  breed.  An  intelligent 
and  careful  breeder  will  not  place 
a  bull  at  the  head  of  his  herd 
without  carefully  informing  him- 
self in  regard  to  the  female  lines  of 
ancestry  that  lie  back  of  the  pro- 
posed bull. 

No  good  breeder  will  use  a  bull 
that  has  a  dam  with  short  teats, 
and  if  he  is  wise  he  will  see  to  it 
that  his  bull  has  a  grand-dam 
with  long  teats  also,  and  the  more 
careful  he  is  the  further  back  in 
all  the  female  lines  will  he  investi- 
gate. It  is  not  a  difficult  matter 
to  obtain  a  bull  strongly  prepo- 
tent in  this  point,  but  it  requires 
research  and  care,  exercised  most 
advantageouslv  in  personal  inspec- 
tion. 

Change  of  colour  from  red  to 
white,  or  from  white  to  red,  or 
change  in  the  shade  of  red,  the 
shape  and  style  of  the  horn,  are 
all  extremely  easy  to  accomplish, 
and' it  can  be  done  in  a  generation 
or  two  by  a  proper  selection  of 
bulls  to  head  the  herd,  and  all 
within  the  limits  of  the  thorough- 
bred Ayrshire  cattle. 


Dirty  Milk. 

The  greater  part  of  the  impuri- 
ties found  in  the  milk  get  there 
within  a  short  time  after  it  has 
been  drawn  from  the  cow,  and  be- 
fore it  leaves  the  shed.  In  most 
sheds  the  air  contains,  not  only 
a  large  number  of  bacteria,  but 
also  many  kinds  of  foreign  matter. 
Dirt  gets  into  the  milk  when  in 
the  shed,  principally  from  three 
sources  —  from  the  cows,  the 
milkers,  and  the  air.  In  a  general 
way,  it  may  be  said  that  the  cows 
supply  most  of  the  dirt.  Every 
milking  cow  should  be  brushed 
daily,  and  the  udder  and  lower 
parts  should  be  wiped  with  a 
damp  cloth  just  before  milking  for 
the  purpose  of  moistening  the  dirt 
to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  pail 
during  milking.  Cattle  soon  be- 
come accustomed  to  this  brushing 
and  wiping,  and  learn  to  enjoy  it. 
Sometimes  there  is  a  little  trouble 
when  the  udders  are  wiped  with  a 
cloth,  because  the  cows  gets  the 
impression  that  she  is  to  be  milked 
at  that  time,  and  later,  when  the 
milker  comes  along,  she  refuses 
to  give  down  her  milk  as  easily  as 
usual.  This,  however,  is  only  a 
temporary  effect,  and  wears  off  in 
a  day  or  two.  Care  should  be 
taken  not  to  make  the  parts  too 
wet,  or  the  excess  of   water  will 
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drip  into  the  pail.  They  should 
be  only  slightly  damped.  In  cases 
where  the  cow  has  a  good  deal  of 
long  hair  on  the  udder,  conditions 
may  be  improved  by  having  the 
hair  clipped.  During  the  wet  sea- 
son, when  cattle  are  walking 
around  in  muddy  yards,  often  with 
Udders  rubbing  on  the  ground,  it 
takes  considerable  water  to  get 
them  even  in  fair  condition.  In 
this  case,  after  washing,  the  udder 
should  be  rubbed  dry  with  a  clean 
woollen  cloth.  Cleanliness  of  the 
milker  is  also  extremely  important. 
We  should  insist  upon  his  wearing 
clean  overalls  and  washing  his 
hands  thoroughly  just  before  milk- 
ing. Every  one  who  has  been 
around  dairy-yards  is  familiar  with 
the  too  frequent  condition  of  the 
milkers'  overalls  ;  spattered  with 
milk  and  covered  with  dirt,  they 
look  as  though  they  would  stand 
alone.  His  hands,  too,  are  gener- 
ally dirty,  and  then,  too,  he  mois. 
tens  them  with  milk  in  order  to 
make  the  cow  (as  he  thinks)  milk 
more  easily.  The  milk  softens 
some  of  the  dirt  on  his  hands,  and 
you  can  see  it  oozing  out  between 
his  fingers  and  dripping  off.  These 
conditions  must  be  removed  if  we 
are  to  have  milk  of  good  quality'. 
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ACCIDENT,    EMPLOYERS'  INDEM 
NITY,      PLATEGLASS,  FIDELITY 
GUARANTEE,  ADMINISTRATION 
BONDS,  BURGLARY,  LIVE  STOCK. 
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Dairy  Notes. 

The  natural  food  for  the  calf  is 
fresh,  warm  milk,  and  the  milk 
given  it  after  it  is  parted  from  the 
cow  should  also  be  fresh  and  warm. 
If  skim  milk  is  used  there  will 
be  a  lack  of  cream,  which  is  im- 
portant so  far  as  the  welfare  of  the 
calf  is  concerned.  One  who  has 
been  successful  adds  a  raw  egg, 
well  shaken,  with  the  milk  at  each 
meal.  Flaxseed  meal  cooked  until 
a  jellv  is  formed  may  be  used  with 
the  milk,  a  gill  at  each  meal  be- 
ing sufficient  at  first.  Do  not 
overfeed,  but  give  a  little  milk  at 
a  time  and  often  at  a  temperature 
of  95  degrees. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  air 
treatment  for  milk  fever,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  feed  the  cow  lightly 
several  weeks  previous  to  calving, 
but,  she  may  be  fed  well  right  up 
to  the  time  of  parturition.  Some- 
times a  heaw  feed  of  luxuriant  pas- 


ture will  stimulate  heavy  milkers 
to  produce  too  much  milk  prior  to 
calving,  but  such  cases  are  few, 
and  it  is  usually  an  animal  that 
is  in  good  condition  and  does  not 
need  to  be  fed  very  much.  Occa- 
sionally some  cows  have  to  be 
milked  before  they  drop  their 
calves,  and  there  should  be  no  hesi- 
tancy in  so  doing  when  the  fullness 
of  the  udder  indicates  that  the  cow 
should  be  milked,  for  there  is  clan- 
ger of  \ruiuing  the  udder  if  it  is  not 
relieved. 

Before  commencing  to  milk  brush 
all  loose  dirt  from  the  sides  and 
udder  of  the  cow.  After  a  little 
manipulation  of  the  teats  and 
udder  the  milk  is  ready  to  come 
down  and  should  be  taken  without 
delay.  Milk  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
No  definite  rule  can  be  given  as 
to  how  the  teats  should  be  handled 
in  milking,  as  both  cows  and  hands 
differ  so  much,  but  the  milker 
should  strive  to  please  the  cow, 
which  a    careful  observing  person 


can  easily  do.  There  should  al- 
ways In-  a  friendly  feeling  between 
the  cow  and  the  milker,  and  the 
milker  should  not  be  changed  if  it 
can  be  avoided.  A  cow  will  not 
give  down  her  milk  to  a  person 
she  hates  or  is  afraid  of,  and  what 
she  dots  will  be  deficient  in  butter 
fat. 

Some  farmers  put  more  cash 
into  their  cows  in  the  shape  of  feed 
than  they  ever  get  out  as  milk. 
Hold  your  peace  now  and  don't 
say  that  it  is  the  fault  of  having 
the  wrong  kind  of  a  cow.  Some  of 
you  think  the  sinner  who  preaches 
dual  purpose  cow  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  these  failures.  Maybe 
he  is  ;  we  don't  know.  But  we 
say  that  it  is  seldom  the  fault  of 
the  cow.  The  men  who  fail  to 
make  a  profit  from  the  dual  pur- 
pose or  common  cow  are  the  men 
who  would  likewise  fail  with  the 
special  purpose  cow.  It  is  the  man 
and  not  the  cow  that  makes  suc- 
cess or  failure.  Of  course  the  cow 
helps.  But  the  right  kind  of  a 
man  naturallv  has  the  right  kind 
of  a  cow — and  the  cow  has  nothing 
to  do  with  choosing  the  man. — 
"  American  Exchange." 

Brine  salted  butter  is  expensive, 
because  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
brine  should  be  used  to  float  the 
butter  in  the  churn,  and  although 
this  brine  may  be  drawn  off  and 
used  two  or  three  times,  it  finallv 
becomes  so  contaminated  by  re- 
peated use  that  it  is  necessary  to 
throw  the  brine  away.  Brine  may 
be  made  by  adding  salt  to  cold 
water  and  stirring  as  long  as  the 
water  will  dissolve  salt.  As  soon 
as  the  salt  collects  in  the  bottom 
of  the  can  and  no  more  of  it  will 
dissolve,  the  brine  is  saturated. 
The  buttermaker  ought  to  be  able 
to  dissolve  the  salt  crystals  in 
butter,  so  that  it  will  not  leave  a 
gritty  salt  in  the  butter.  This  can 
be  done  by  allowing  the  butter  to 
stand  after  adding  the  salt,  then 
work  a  few  times  and  let  stand 
again,  repeating  this  operation 
two  to  four  times,  and  even  more 
if  the  salt  does  not  dissolve 
readilv. 


Buttermilk  feeding  is  said  to  be 
most  excellent  fm-  infants  suffering 
from  intestinal  indigestion,  inflam- 
mation, and  wasting. 


The  object  in  cooling  milk  is  not 
alone  to  prevent  it  from  souring, 
but  to  retard  as  well  the  multi- 
plication of  other  and  more  injuri- 
ous species  of  bacteria  in  addition 
to  those  which  produce  the  lactic 
acid. 


O.  H.    LEH  MANN 

GRENFELL  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


CASH   PRICE  LIST. 


SADDLES. — Genta — I  claim  to  make  and 
s»ll  a»  good  an  article  and  CheaDer  than 
any  other  House : — 60/,  60/,  70/,  75/,  80/, 
100/.  110/,  120/.  For  Silver  Mounts  add  5/. 
Racing  Saddles,  any  weight,  50/,  60/,  70/,  80/, 
90/,  100/.  Exercising,  60/,  70/,  80/,  90/, 
100/,  120/. 

BRIDLES.— Good  Useful  Snaffle  Bridles, 
6/6,  9/6.  Queensland,  8/6,  9/6,  10/6,  11/6, 
12/6.  Double  Rein,  10/6,  12/6,  14/6.  16/,  18/. 
For  Solid  Nickel  Bits  add  3/,  and  Curb  4/6. 
Ladies'  Double  Rein  same  Price,  only  add  for 
Round  Reins.  3/,  and  Noseband,  with  Net, 
2/6.  Head-Stall  Bridles,  with  Reins,  strong 
10/,  11/,  12/. 

STRAPS.— Saddle  Strape  from  6/,  doi.  ; 
Hobble  Strape,  9d.  1/,  each.  Rings,  4d.  6d. 
good  quality. 

REINS,  Single  Cart,  strong,  7/6,8/6  ;  Spring 
Cart  7/6,  8/6;  Leading,  11/6  for  25  feet,  1G/ 
for  36  feet;  Cross  Reins,  strong,  Waggon, 
12/6,  13/6;  Cross  Reins,  Buggy,  Surer  Buokles. 
beat  14/6,  15/6.  For  folded  hand  parts  add  6/ 
Bridle  Rems,  2/6  ;  Silver  Buckles,  3/6.i 

HARNESS.-  Carriage  Harness  for  £16  up 
Beet.  Pair  Horse,  with  pads,  from  £10  up. 
Pair  Horse  Ordinary  Skeleton,  Traoes  sewn 
in  Hamee,  120/,  including  Pole  Straps; 
with  Bu«kles  in  Hamee,  £6  10/,  £7,  £8,  ««J. 
Single  Bui;gy  or  Trap  Harness,  you  oan  have 
aa  low  as  £4  10/,  but  if  you  are  wise  don  t  ko 
below  £6,  £6  10,  £6  15,  £7.  £8,  £9.  £1?,  £11, 
tl2  Best  Value,  and  really  a  splendid  line 
it  £8.  Spring  Cart,  with  Square  Saddle,  £;i 
10/  .  £6,  £6  10/,  £7.    Long  Saddle*,  5/ extra. 

CART  or  DRAY  H  A RN ESS.  — Saddles 
tt/6,  26/  and  27  ]6;  Breeohiag  aa«ia  pnoe, 
22/6,   25/-  and  27/C ;     Shaft  Belly  Bands, 


Bands,  6/6,  7/6  ;  Leading  Belly- Bands,  3/,  3/6  ; 
Iron-cased  Hames,  5/6,  6  6,  7/6,  8/6.  (Really 
Good);  Hame  Straps  9/  per  doz.,  or  lOd.  each  ; 
Cart  Winkers,  8/6,  9  6  ;  Patent,  10/6  ;  Queens- 
land Pattern,  11/6,  Plough  Backhands,  5/6,  6/6, 
Spiders,  7/6,  8/6;9/6  ;  Best  Chains,  5d.  6d.  lb. 

COLLARS.— Faced  with  Hair,  Best,  17/, 
aud  18/ ;  Leather  Lining,  19/,  20/  "  Round, 
17/  ;  Faced  with  Hair,  18/;  Spring  Cart,  17/ ; 
Patent  Leather,  20/,  22/6  ;  Yankee  Chaff  17/, 
19/,  20/. 

KANGAROO  THONGS,  good  1J  yard, 
1/ ;  lis  yard,  1/4  ;  If  yard,  1/8  ;  2  yards,  21. 
6  plait,  8x8,  Stock  Thongs,  6/6,  7/6,  8/6; 

Really  Good  DANDY  BRUSH B6  2/,  ex- 
tra Large  2/6. 

WHIP  HANDLES,    SPURS,  CLOTHS 
ROPES,  in  fact  every  item  you  oan  mention 
in  Saddlery. 
Subject  to  Market  Fluctuations. 
1/.  DISCOUNT  in  every  £  for  Cash  with 
Order. 

Tarpaulins 


MRDIUM. 

GOOD. 

BKST. 

12  x  14 

...  15/9 

21/- 

1/4/9 

12  x  16 

...  18/9 

1/4/9 

1/9/9 

14  x  16 

...  1/1/9 

1/8/9 

1/14/6 

14  x  18 

...  1/4/9 

1/11/9 

1/19/- 

16  x  18 

...  1/7/9 

1/17/6 

2/4/6 

18  x  20 

...  1/14/6 

2/6/6 

2  17/- 

20  x  24 

....  2/5/- 

3/-/- 

3  13/6 

Only  when  Cash  is  sent 
oent.  disoount  allowed 


with  Order,  10  per 
on  Tarpaulins. 


C.  H.  LEHMANN,  Greafell  Street,  Adelaide. 
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Curry-Combing. 

In  referring  to  the  details  of 
stable  management  ii  is  impossi 
ble  to  avoid  an  allusion  0  the  far 
tqo  prevalent  us.-  of  the  iiirrv- 
Comh  by  some  grooms  when  hjorses 
are  being  dressed.  Ths  comb,  of 
course,  is  useful  at  times  and  nn 
der  certain  conditions,  and  it  is  al- 
Vavs  serviceable  in  assisting  to 
cleanse  the  body  brush  ;  but  il 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the 
coat  of  the  horse  as  a  general 
rule,  and  when  it  is  the  coat 
should  be  combed  the  right  way  if 
possible.  Some  grooms,  however, 
will  ruffle  up  a  whole  side  of  a 
horse's  coat  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
move any  traces  of  scurf  that  may 
appear » amongst  the  hair,  oblivious 
of  the  fact  that  the  hard  teeth  of 
the  currycomb  are  calculated  to 
injure  the  skin,  and  therefore  to 
produce  >still  more  scurf  than  they 
remove.  The  application  of  the 
bodv  brush  vigorously,  or  even  a 
thorough  strapping  of  the  body  of 
a  horse  with  a  wisp  of  hay  or 
Straw.  will  do  more  to  im- 
prove the  condition  and  appearance 
of  the  coat  than  any  amount  of 
currycombing  ;  the  real  secret  of 
horse-dressing  being  to  take  one's 
time  and  to  do  nothing  that  will 
interfere  with  the  lav  of  the  coat. 


ALSTONS  1903  PATENT 

DOUBLE  CRANK  STEEl  WlhDMILL 

Bejoudi 

p«r(tci  wild- 
mill  motion  ia  nirt- 
«>••-.  OiTtt  a  diract 
asdeeatraKlftafta* 
pomp  rod  and 
waarmg  af  the  Bear- 
ing!. IthaiBoertr 
banging  or  twitting 
(trains  that  ia  cam 
n  on  to  all  etbera 


Tat  Chaapeat 


roller  and  ba'l  beariura. 
not  bnv  a  mill  till  you  I 
sioected  thip  la»t*t  InTpnt 
Stronceat  Mill  arcr  off. 


ALSTON'S  Patent  Steii  Fiamii 

Calvaniiei  STOCK  TROUCH. 


JAMES  ALSTON, 

PataoUe  aad  Manafaetarer, 

mnra  bridor  st/th  mplroormk 

tola  Agaata  for  laath  Australia— 

H.  C.  RICHARDS 

6  and  I,  Blyth  Straat,  Adalairi* 


THE    GARDEN    AND  FIELD. 


T.  W.  INGHAM, 

Manufacturer   of    Plaster   and  Cement 
Orn amenta,  Fibrous  Ceilings,  Cornices 
and  Arches  it  Specialty. 

Uis  Workmanship  in  the  principal 
Villas  around  Adelaide  and  in  the 
Country  Townships,  has  given  him  a 
reputation  for  the  most  up-to-date 
Artistic  Work  or  Fibrous  Ceiling. 

They  are  non-conductors  of  heat, 
cold,  sound,  dust,  and  fireproof,  and 
give  deep  relief  and  under-cut,  there- 
fore stand  out  well  with  straight  and 
sharp  harresses.  50  designs  to  select 
from.  Estimates  Given. 

WORKSHOP  AND  SHOWROOMS- 
VICTORIA  PLAGE,  at  Back  of  Govt. 
Otlices,  Adelaide. 


VINCENT  CAFE, 

S6,  HINDLEY  STREET.  ADELAIDE. 
(Next  door  Conrad's) 

I.    CAMERON,  Proprietor. 

First  clast  accommodation  for  country 
visitors-  at  moderate  prices.     Tea  and 
Coffiee  and   light  refreshments  at  all 
hours. 

A  home  from  home.   A  Trial  Solicited. 
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A.  R.  CRESWICK, 

DENTIST 

(Late  with  Eskell  &  Tattersall). 
VICTORIA  SQUARE  W.,  ADELAIDE. 

(Near  Post  Oflice). 
Registered  under  the  Dental  Act,  Vic. 
Medical  Act,  Victoria  1390,  the  Dental 
Act  of  Australia,  1903. 
ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED. 
Artificial  Teeth  made  and  misfitting 
Teeth  remodelled.    Teeth  Scaled,  stop- 
ped and  Extracted.    Laughing  Gas  ad- 
ministered.    Painless  Extraction. 
Consultation  and  Advice  Free. 
Country  districts  visited  regularly. 
See  dailies  for  dates. 


DARN  STOCKINGS  ON  YOUR 
SEWING  MACHINE. 

DON'T  DARN 
STOCKINGS  BY 
HAND, 
when  you  can  get  a 
Singer    Darner  that 
can  be  used  on  any 
lockstitch  sewing;  ma- 
chine.   Makes  darn- 
ing a  pastime. 
For  sale  at  35  Rundle  St.,  Adelaide, 
and  all  Singer  Stores. 


MR.  A.  T.  D.  McGRATH, 

SURGEON  DENTIST. 

(Registered  by  Examination). 
Consultation  and  Advice  Free.  Hours:  9  to  5  (Saturdays  included).     'Phone  3G50. 

Painless  Extractions  by  the  latest  Freezing  process.     Special  arrangements  for  country 
patients. 

Commercial  Chambers,  Gilbert  Place,  (Cur0rfeSt  )  Adelaide, 

Rear  of  Bowman  Arcade,  King  William  Street. 

Rubberised  Leather, 

When  used  for  soling  boots,  shoes,  work  day  or  sporting,  WILL  give  the 
greatest  ease,  comfort,  and  wear,  with  real  hard  usage,  SIX  TIMES  as 
LONG  as  ordinary  bark  tanned  leather,  and  the  little  extra  COST  is 
NOTHING  compared  with   the  advantages  gained. 

Rubberised  Balata  Leather  Machine  Belting 

is  suitable  for  all  classes  of  machinery  and  is  not  affected  by  the  weather. 
Hot  or  cold,  wet  or  shine,  it  will  still  be  running  smoothly  when  other 
belts  are  worn  out. 

RUBBERISED  LEATHER  is  the  only  universal  leather  for  Harness, 
Pump  Buckets,  Washers,  Seat  Valves    etc.,  etc.      From  all  storekeepers. 

wholesale  AGENTS— Helmsly  Jones, 

BASEMENT.    VICTORIA    BUILDINGS,  31  GRENFELL  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 

RED  LION  HOTEL. 

RUNDLE    STREET,  ADELAIDE 

X».  BYRNE,  Proprietor. 

(Under  New  Management). 
This    House    is    completely     renovated   and   is   the   most  centrally 
situated  in  the  City.     Country  visitors  assured  good  accommodation 
at  Moderate  Terms.      'Phone  1,213. 
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Fodder  Crops. 

A  most  noticeable  feature 
throughout  Victoria,  and  one  to 
which,  notwithstanding  current 
conditions  of  bountiful  ease,  many 
of  our  stock-raisers  and  farmers 
could  advantageously  pay  more  at- 
tention, is  the  increased  cultiva- 
tion of  fodder  crops.  A  policy  of 
this  nature  has  been  pronounced  a 
wise  one  over  all  the  grasslands  of 
that  State  since  the  dry  season  of 
1902  and  the  years  immediately 
preceding1  it.  Althoxigh,  as  a  whole, 
one  cannot  compare  the  grass 
lands  of  this  State,  for  natural 
fertilitv  and  area,  with  those  of 
Victoria,  we  have  a  sufficient  acre- 
age of  specially  adaptable  lands  in 
the  South,  South  Kast>  and  Lower 
North  to  profit  by  wise  examples 
set  in  this  direction  over  the  bor- 
der, writes  "  Rider's  Review."  Al- 
most every  grazier  and  farmer 
knows  by  past  experience,  even  in 
good  seasons,  that  natviral  pas- 
tures are  of  a  most  volatile  char- 
acter when  a  dry  stretch  happens 
along.  Under-stocking  has  proved 
the  great  protection,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  those  hardy  saline  bushes 
which  are  so  helpful  in  drier  re- 
gions. The  man  who  has  sys- 
tematically understocked  of  late 
years  has  not  been  able  to  crow 
over  his  more  happy-go-lucky 
neighbour  quite  as  much  as  he  an- 
ticipated. The  indications  are  not 
lacking — certainly  over  the  border' 
—that  the  happy-go-lucky,  trust- 
to-rain-or-l'rovidence  order  may 
emerge  the  more  triumphant  of  the 
two.  Whereas  he  could  never 
suffer  to  see  good  grass  go  to 
waste,  and  felt  bound  to  stock  up 
to  meet  the  growth,  he  is  now 
entering  with  dashing  enthusiasm 
into  the  campaign  of  raising  fod- 
der crops.  At  the  present  rate  of 
increase,  the  practice  of  growing 
fodder  crops  on  holdings  in  Vic- 
toria where  stock  are  kept  pro- 
mises to  become  so  general  as  to 
absorb  both  the  cautious   and  the 


happy-go-lucky  in  one  and  the  same 
cause.  That  serious  loss  of  stock 
in  dry  periods  will  then  be  mini- 
mized goes  without  saying,  as  well 
also  as  another  result  :  the  stock- 
carrying  capacity  of  the  whole 
State  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 

Lucerne,  instead  of  being  sown 
alone  on  .specially-prepared  land,  is 
now  put  in  with  a  cover  crop,  the 
more  popular  aid  being  wheat. 
The  soil  requires  to  be  well 
worked,  and  brought  to  a  fine 
tilth,  and  cleared  of  weeds.  A 
heavy  dressing  of  superphosphate, 
from  71.51b .  to  ioolb.,  is  advisable 
with  this  and  all  other  fodder 
crops.  If  drilled  in,  6  or  ;ltb.  per 
acre  is  a  fair  seeding,  but  for 
broadcast  purposes  at  least  double 
that  quantity  is  necessary. 

Prairie  grass  is  a  good  winter 
grass,  but  if  depastured  upon  con- 
tinuously it  will  soon  die  out.  All 
stock  are  inordinately  fond  of  it, 
and  the  plant  should  therefore  be 
well  fenced  in,  fed  down  rapidly  in 
small  paddocks,  and  periodically 
rested.  Prairie  grass  mixed  with 
lucerne  has  been  proved  a  huge 
success  at  the  Werribe  (Vic.)  Sew- 
wage  Farm,  for  fattening  sheep. 
On  that  farm  there  are  3,000  acres 
thus  planted,  and  the  success  of 
this  experiment  on  so  big  a  scale 
has  created  a  perfect  furore  among 
graziers. 

With  clovers  one  is  not  very 
familiar  in  this  State,  but  with 
cocksfoot  a  more  than  passing 
acquaintance  can  be  claimed  ;  it 
has  become  well  established  about 
Dashwood's  Gully,  and  is  particu- 
larly suitable  to  all  the  hill  dis- 
tricts. Sheep's  burnet  is  becom- 
ing popular  in  the  South,  some 
experiments  having  been  made 
there  on  a  fairly  big  scale.  Vork- 
shire  Fog — which  is  regarded  as  a 
weed  in  New  Zealand — has  caught 
on  well  about  Strathalbyn.  It 
shares  minor  honours  with  ribbon 
grass.  Of  all  fodder  crops  in  this 
State  none  has  yet  proved  itself 
to    be  more  valuable    than  rape. 


K.  BECHTEL, 

SADDLER,  TRUSS  &  BANDAGE 
MAKER. 
59  O'Connell  Street, 
NORTH  ADELAIDE  . 

Patent    Attachable    and  Detachable 

Buggy,  Spring  Cart,  Yankee,  and  Caib 
Saddles. 

Trusses,  Bandages,  Kneecaps,  Leather 
Jackets,  Shoulder  Straps,  etc..  Made 
to  Order,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  tke 
Commonwealth.      Fit  Guaranteed. 
LADY  IN  ATTENDANCE 


Great  results  in  the  fattening  of 
ewes  and  lambs  have  been  obtain- 
ed locally  on  rape.  It  is  the  crop 
of  all  especially  adapted  to  the 
export  lamb-trade.  Lambs,  when 
turned  thereon  with  their  mothers, 
wean  themselves  without  losing 
any  condition  at  all.  Victorian 
evidence  supports  the  great  value 
of  this  crop.  Land  in  the  Western 
District  carrying  only  a  sheep  to 
the  acre  under  natural  conditions 
has  fattened  eight  to  ten  sheep  ,  to 
the  acre  during  the  spring,  when 
put,  under  rape.  Further  evidence 
in  support  of  rape  as  the  best  of 
all  these  crops  is  furnished  by  its 
efficacy  as  a  good  soil  renovator. 
Its  deep  tap-toot  opens  up  the 
subsoil,  and  allows  it  to  be  pro- 
perly aerated.  Some  farmers  are 
prejudiced  against  the  risks  of 
"  bloat  "  for  sheep  turned  sudden- 
ly on  to  rape.  The  remedy  against 
this  lies  in  mixing  half  a  pound 
of  white  mustard  seed  to  every  V2 
pounds  of  rape. 

Numerous  varieties  of  sorghum, 
maize,  and  Japanese  millet  make 
succulent  feed  in  autumn.  In  the 
early)  stages  of  growth  some  of  the 
tribe  are  injurious  to  cattle,  and 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  feed 
any  of  the  sorghum  family  until 
the  seed-head  has  shot  out.  From 
the  middle  of  September  to  the 
middle  of  October  is  pronounced  by 
a  contributor  to  the  Argus  to  be 
the  best  time  for  sowing.  He  re- 
commends from  6lb.  to  Sib.  of  seed 
drilled,  and  12m.  to  14ft).  broad- 
cast. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  fodder 
plants,  especially  as  a  drought-re- 
sister,  is  one  with  which  Northern 
sheep  farmers  are  most  familiar — 
the  salt  bush.  Some  varieties  can 
be  cultivated,  and  have  caught-on 
greatly  in  California.  Saltbush 
will  grow  anywhere,  and  need  not 
necessarily  devote  its  special  vir- 
tues to  dry  latitudes.  The  only 
care  required  in  its  cultivation  is 
to  see  that  stock  do  not  treat  it 
in  the  same  fashion  as  has  been 
done  in  the  North,  and  eat  it  out, 
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Breeding  from  Fillies. 

The  subject  of  the  age  at  which 
marts  should  be  put  to  the  horse 
is  one  of  very  considerable  import- 
ance. It  is  held  by  some,  mostly 
those  in  a  hurry,  that  it  is  advis- 
able, or,  at  least,  not  in  any  way 
harmful,  to  breed  from  two  s  ear- 
old  fillies  where  they  are  allowed 
to  run  and  are  not  broken  for 
work. 

In  our  opinion,  i  writes  "The  New 
Zealand  Farmer,"  the  breeding 
from  two-year-olds  is  a  bad  prac- 
tice, for  it  is  too  much  to  expect 
young  t  animals  to  grow  themselves 
and  to  properly  nourish  a  foetus 
at  the  same  time,  while  there  is 
subsequently  the  long  period  of 
lactation  during  which  there  is  a 
further  drag.  The  general  result  is 
that  the  filly  is  stunted  in  her 
growth,  often  has  a  bad  time  at 
foaling,  and  produces  a  poor, 
weedy  foal  as  well. 

We  are  often  pointed  to  exam- 
ples of  prize-winners  that  have 
been  produced  by  two-year-old 
fdlies.  but  we  have  in  mind  the 
breeding  of  the  commercial  animal 
— a  horse  for  work,  not  for  show — 
and  even  among  horses  of  this 
class,  where  one  animal,  of  which 
we  hear  a  great  deal,  is  a  success, 
there  are  many  weedy  failures  of 
which  we  hear  nothing. 

There  may  be  much  to  be  urged 
in  defence  of  breeding  from  imma- 
ture cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  ;  but 
these  anim-als  are  not  kept  for 
work,  but  for  the  production  of 
meat  and  milk,  and  "  early  ma- 
turitv  "  is,  of  course,  a  point  of 
great  importance  so  far  as  this 
class  of  stock  is  concerned.  Thev 
are  not  wanted  to  last,  but  to 
grow  and  fatten  quickly,  while  the 
horse  is  bred  for  work,  and  work 
alone. 

What  sort  of  stock  can  be  ex- 
pected from  baby  mares,  or  what 
kind  of  foal  can  an  animal  pro- 
duce which  has  not  vet  completed 
its  own  growth  5  We  depreciate 
earlv  marriages,  and  preach  that 
maturitv  is  desirable  for  materni- 
tv  in  the  human  subject,  and  yet 
violate  the  principle  where  our  ani- 
mals are  concerned. 

The  best  workers  among  horses 
are  undoubtedlv  bred  from  ani- 
mals that  are  workers  themselves. 
Some  years  ago,  Mr.  Alex.  Morton, 
in  a  paper  on  horse  breeding,  urged 
that  animals  which  had  been  con- 
ditioned bv  hard  work  should 
alone  l>e  used  for  breeding,  and  his 
remarks  have  an  important  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  breeding 
from  immature  mares.  He  said  : 
"  A  race  of  horse,  like  a  race  of 
men,  will  not  endure  long  years  of 


constant  hard  work  without  de- 
veloping qualities  to  cope  with  and 
overcome  these  necessities  ;  and 
the  fact  that  for  hundreds  of  years 
the  Hackney  has  bad  to  do  all  the 

bard  road  journeying,  and  to  do  it 
cleverly,  has  developed  in  this 
breed  a  quality  of  nerve,  a  firm- 
ness of  muscle  and  sinew,  a  hard- 
ness of  hoof,  and  formation  of 
foot,  leg,  and  body  generally 
which  no  horse  without  a  similar 
past  experience  can  possess,  and 
which,  in  fact,  I  contend  gives  the 
Hackney  the  claim  to  be  called 
the  horse  of  the  greatest  pluck  and 
of  the  vastest  staying  powers  in 
the  world. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  all 
the  most  famous  sires  are  the  pro- 
genv  not  of  mares  always  kept  ex- 
clusively  for  breeding,  but  of  mares 
which  have  had  to  do  the  work  of 
an  ordinary  horse,  and  thereby  de- 
veloped lots  of  muscle  and  power. 

It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  sires 
produce  better  stock  after  several 
years  of  hard  exercise,  and  these 
facts  are  most  important  to  ob- 
serve when  collecting  stock  for 
breeding  purposes. 


Feeding  the  Horse. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Grisdale  (of  the  Cana- 
da Experimental  Farm)  writes  : — 
"  The  horse  knows  when  it  is  meal- 
time, just  as  well  as  a  man1  with 
his  watch  to  look  at.  He  can  tell 
the  minute  when  he  should  be  fed. 
Give  the  morning  meal  about  an 
hour  before  going  out,  but  an  hour 
and  a  half  is  somewhat  better.  At 
noon  half  an  hour  is  sufficient  if 
necessary,  but  an  hour  is  better. 
Then  in  the  evening,  of  course, 
thev  have  lots  of  time  at  their  dis- 
posal. As  to  the  watering,  it  is 
better  to  give  them  water  about 
15  minutes  before  the  grain  or  hay 
is  fed,  and  in  the  evening  again 
after  they  have  their  meal  and 
hay.  About  two  hours  after  feed- 
ing thev  should  have  all  the  water 
thev  will  take.  It  is  advisable  to 
give  a  horse  water  whenever  he 
needs  it,  or  cares  for  it,  a  small 
amount  at  a  time.  They  will  re- 
quire a  considerable  amount  in  a 
day,  from  6o  to  joltis.,  according 
to  the  weather  and  the  work  they 
are  -doing.  The  amount  of  ma- 
terial to  feed  daily  is  gauged  by 
the  size  of  the  horse,  and  a  very 
safe'  rule  is  [tb.  of  hay  and  as 
much  meal  for  each  I  oolbs.  that  a 
horse  weighs.  If  the  horse  is 
working  very  hard  it  is  necessary 
sometimes  to  change  the  propor- 
tion to,  say,  '^Ib.  of  hav  and  l%ft>. 
of  meal  for  each  I  oolbs.  of  the 
horse's   weight.     The   method  of 


feeding  will  depend  somewhat  on 
the  work  the  horse  is  doing.  We 
find  ,i  good  plan  is  a  small  amount 
of  hay,  perhaps  one-fifth  or  one- 
sixth  of  the  daily  ration  of  hay 
and  one-third  of  "the  meal  in  the 
morning,  and  about  the  same  at 
noon.  This  leaves  about  three- 
fifths  or  three-fourths  of  the  hay 
for  the  night  feed,  and  only  one- 
third  of  the  meal.  This  gives  the 
best  results,  as  the  horses  arc  able 
to  lill  themselves  at  night  and 
store  up  a  stock  of  energy  for  the 
next  day's  work.  One  important 
point  which  is  quite  frequently  ne- 
glected or  overlooked  is  the  allow- 
ing of  any  food  to  remain  before 
the  horses  after  they  are  through 
eating,  after  thev  are  satisfied. 
That  is  a  point  where  many  far- 
mers make  a  great  mistake  in 
putting  in  a  lot  of  hay,  and  sav- 
ing :  '  They  will  eat  what  thev 
like.'  A  horse  does  not  like  fod- 
der that  has  been  breathed  upon, 
and  will  not  eat  it  with  the  same 
zest  as  he  would  under  other  con- 
ditions. 

 #  

The  best  class  of  horses  for 
farmers  to  produce  generally  is  the 
draft  horse.  To  produce  him  it  is 
expedient  that  the  breeder  knows 
what  constitutes  a  desirable  draft 
horse.  He  is  an  animal  standing 
sixteen  hands  and  over.  He  should 
be  well  proportioned  in  everv  part, 
his  action  straight  and  springv, 
quality  line,  free  from  unsound- 
ness and  of  kind  disposition  in  and 
out  of  harness. 
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Broom  Millet. 


The  total  import  of  the  products 
of  Broom  Millet  into  the  Com- 
monwealth is  very  ,  considerable, 
for  the  total  area  under  this  crop 
is  not  much  more  than  2,000 
acres,  bv  far  the  jrreater  part  of 
this  being  in  New  South  Wales.  As 
millet  will  thrive  wherever  maize 
grows,  and  is  a  more  profitable 
crop,  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  Australia  still  has  to  import 
the  bulk  of  her  supplies.  Given  cer- 
tain conditions  it  is  a  fairly  cer- 
tain crop  to  grow  and  has  the  fur- 
ther advantage  that  it  is  not  as 
costlv  to  harvest  as  some  high 
priced  products  and  can  be  stored 
for  a  considerable  time,  if  ruling 
prices  are  unfavourable  at  time  of 
harvesting.  A  reasonable'  return 
may  be  put  down  at  over  half  a 
ton  of  brush  to  the  acre,  worth 
from  £20  to  £35  per  ton,  whilst 
for  feeding  purposes  on  the  farm 
the  seed  is  estimated  to  be  worth 
20/-  to  30/-  per  acre.  The  de- 
mand for  local  use  is  not  very  ex- 
tensive nor  can  it  be  expected  to 
increase  to  anv  great  extent,  at 
the  same  time  there  is  room  for 
a  verv  great  deal  more  than  is  at 
psesent  grown  in  South  Australia. 
Last  year  "Sir.  Hendrey,  of  the 
Roval  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
distributed  a  small  amount  of  seed 


from  which  extremely  satisfactory 
returns  were  obtained.  The  quali- 
ty of  the  brush  comparing  very 
favourably  with  the  best  grades  of 
imported.  In  New  South  .Vales 
it  is  now  considered  one  of  the 
well  established  minor  industries, 
though  the  average  quality  of  the 
product  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
great  improvement.  In  this  as  in 
other  crops  it  pays  best  to  grow 
the  best  and  there  appears  to  be 
very  little  doubt  that  the  irriga- 
tion areas  along  the  Murray  are 
admirably  adapted  for  doing  this, 
though  its  profitable  cultivation  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  that  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  State,  for 
Mr.  Hendry  has  been  able  to  pay 
at  the  rate  of  £26  per  ton  for  a 
small  parcel  of  brush  grown  last 
year  at  Clare.  In  Farmers'  Bul- 
letin, No.  20,  "  Broom  Millet,"  by 
Air.  G.  Marks,  Instructor  of  Agri- 
culture, at  Hawkesburv  College, 
after  referring  to  the  necessity  of 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
the  crop,  it  is  istated  that  "  those 
growers  whose  practical  knowledge 
teaches  them  to  produce  only  the 
very  best  are  handsomely  repaid 
for  their  outlay."  It  is  from  this 
source  that  we  print  the  following 
instructive  extracts  as  to  its  cul- 
tivation : — 


—  Class  of  Band  Required.  — 

The  soil  requirements  of  broom 
millet  are  similar  to  those  of 
maize.  The  best  results  are  ob- 
tained from  the  deep,  rich,  well- 
drained  alluvial  lands  of  our  rivers. 
It  is,  however,,  capable  of  adapting 
itself  to  a  variety  of  conditions, 
and,  with  proper  care  and  atten- 
tion, sandy  and  even  gravellv  soils, 
if  thoroughly  drained,  will  produce 
fair  returns.  Undrained  lands 
make  the  working  and  cultivation 
more  difficult  ;  the  growth  is  gene- 
rally slow  and  uneven,  and  there 
is  alwavs  the  liability  of  the  crop 
becoming  stunted  and  diseased. 
To  ensure  evenness  in  ripening  a 
soil  uniform  in  character  and  fer- 
tility is  essential. 

—  Preparation  of  the  Land.  — 

To  obtain  the  best  results,  the 
land  must  be  properly  prepared 
and  brought  to  a  fairly  fine  tilth 
before  sowing.  The  previous  treat- 
ment should  be  such  as  would  des- 
troy weed  seeds.  The  presence  of 
weeds  in  the  early  stages  seriously 
interferes  with  the  growth  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  young  plants.  Deep 
ploughing  is  recommended.  This 
not  only  ensures  greater  feeding 
room  for  the  roots,  but  it  also 
has  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
moisture-carrying  capacity  of  the 
soil — a  fact  which  must  always  be 
remembered,     especially     in  those 
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districts  where  the  rainfall  is  limit- 
it)  and  irregular. 

—  Sowing  and  Cultivation.  — 
Sowing  should  not  take  place 
until  all  danger  of  irost  is  over 
and  the  soil  is  thoroughly  warmed, 
so  that  the  seed  will  germinate  at 
once.  September,  October,  and 
November  arc  usually  the  best 
months.  If  planted  too  early 
there  is  not  sufficient  heat  in  the 
sod  to  cause  the  seed  to  germin- 
ate, and  it  will  cither  rot  or  the 
young  plants  will  be  so  weak  that 
the  weeds  will  very  quickly  out- 
grow and  smother  them:  It  may 
be  sown  about  the  same  time  as 
maize,  or  two  or  three  weeks 
later,  with  advantage.  Drills  4  or 
5  inches  deep  are  struck  out  with 
a  plough  (a  double  mouldboard 
one  is  preferable)  about  3  or 
feet  apart,  and  the  seed  planted 
along  these  by  hand  or  machine. 
The  Litter  is  preferable,  as  it  sows 
more  uniformly  ;  and  by  using  a 
fertilising  attachment,  chemical  fer- 
tilisers may  be  applied  at  the  same 
time.  An  ordinary  maize  seed 
drill,  which  sows  and  covers  the 
seed  in  the  one  operation,  is  one 
of  the  l>est  for  the  purpose.  Dur- 
ing hot  or  dry  weather  the  seed 
should  be  sown  soon  after  the 
drills  are  opened,  and  before  the 
soil  has  had  time  to  dry.  When 
this  system  is  adopted,  hilling  can 
be  dispensed  with.  It  prevents  a 
deal  of  evaporation  from  the  soil 
by  exposing  a  smaller  surface. 
Besides  this,  the  plants,  having 
their  roots  deep  in  the  soil,  have 
plenty  of  support,  and  are  not  so 
quickly  affected  by  dry  weather. 
The  amount  of  seed  varies  from  5 
to  81b.  to  the  acre.  When  the 
plants  are  6  inches  high,  they 
should  be  thinned  out  to  3  or  4 
inches  apart  for  rich  soil,  and 
more  space  allowed  each  plant  in 
poor  ground.  With  good,  clean, 
and  evenly-graded  seed,  the  sowing 
may  be  adjusted  so  that  very  lit- 
tle thinning  is  necessary,  thereby 
saving  a  tedious  and  rather  expen- 
sive operation.  The  qualitv  of 
the  brush  is  affected  to  a  very 
large  extent  by  the  manner  in 
which  this  thinning  is  carried  out. 
If  too  much  space  is  allowed,  the 
plants  grow  very  strong  and  vigor- 
ous and  produce  brush  which  is 
coarse  and  unsuitable  for  market. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  crowded  too 
much  they  become  very  fine  and 
weak.  To  obtain  an  even  crop, 
it  is  essential  to  have  uniform  ger- 
mination and  size  and  later  on 
to  thin  the  plants  to  a  uniform 
distance.  Some  growers  prefer  to 
sow  the  seed  in  "hills,"  15  to  20 
inches,  apart  in  the  drills,  leaving 
from  six  to  ten  stalks  to  each. 
The  seed  should  be  covered  from  , 


to  1  inch  deep,  the  depth  depend- 
ing upon  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  .the  soil.  If  it  is  dry, 
deeper  covering  is  more  necessary 
than  would  be  the  case  if  the  soil 
were  in  a  good  moist  condition. 
Where  labour  is  scarce,  several 
sowings  should  be  made  in  succes- 
sion to  enable  the  grower  to  deal 
with  his  crop  at  regular  intervals, 
and  not  have  the  whole  area  ma- 
ture at  the  same  time.  Rolling  the 
land  as  the  seed  is  planted  ensures 
.1  quicker  germination  and  a  bet- 
ter stand,  particularly  if  the  soil  is 
a  little  dry.  When  drilled,  the  rol- 
ler at  the  rear  of  the  machine  is 
quite  sufficient.  Should  heavy  rains 
fall  after  sowing,  and  before  the 
seed  has  germinated,  a  light  har- 
row should  be  used  as  soon  as  the 
condition  of  the  soil  will  admit. 
W  hen  1-1  inches  high,  the  crop  may 
be  harrowed  to  keep  the  soil  loose 
and  to  gradually  fill  in  the  drills, 
and  thus  destroy  any  young 
weeds.  Broom  millet  makes  rather 
slow  growth  for  the  first  couple  of 
weeks,  and  the  cultivator  should  be 
kept  going  every  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  to  keep  the  surface  soil 
loose  and  friable,  to  conserve 
moisture  and  prevent  weed 
growth,  and  in  every  instance 
after  rains.  For  large  areas,  a 
two-horse  spring  tine  cultivator 
may  be  used.  When  the  crop  is 
half  grown,  under  favourable  con- 
ditions cultivation  may  cease  ;  in 
any  case  the  surface  roots  must 
not  be  disturbed  by  cultivating  too 
deeply.  In  moist  and  exposed 
situations  the  crop  may  be  light- 
ly hilled,  as  an  extra  support  is 
necessary.  It  is  during  the  early 
stages  of  growth  that  the  cultiva- 
tor is  of  greatest  value,  as  the  soil 
may  then  be  loosened  fairly  deep- 
ly. The  most  critical  period  is 
when  the  heads  are  forming.  If  dry 
weather  should  set  in  then,  the 
brush  will  be  short  and  stunted. 
It  may  l>e  necessary  in  some  dis- 
tricts to  sow  early  or  late  in  the 
season  so  that  the  crop  will  not 
come  into  flower  during  such  try- 
ing conditions.  Where  irrigation  "is 
practised,  it  is  essential  to  plant 
in  suitably  graded  land  and  con- 
vey the  water  by  means  of  open 
drills  between  the  rows.  After  each 
application  of  water,  and  as  soon 
as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  allow, 
the  soil  must  be  well  cultivated  to 
prevent  caking  and  to  conserve 
moisture. 

The  following  makes  a  complete 
fertiliser,  and  may  be  applied  at 
the  rate  of  2  to  2%  cwt.  per 
acre  :— 

Superphosphate    80  lb. 

Dried  blood    6.4  11). 

Bone  dust    ap 

Sulphate  of  potash    30  II). 

(To  be  Continued). 


A  testimony  from  a 
Melbourne  woman, 


It  is  every  man's  duty  to  liv 
just  as  long  as  he  can,  and  di 
when  he  can't  help  it. 


stating  what  the  great 
nerve  and  blood  medi- 
cine Clements  Tonic  has 
done  for  her  and  can 
further  do  for  hundreds 
of  other  weak  women. 

CLEMENTS 
--TONIC---- 

SAVED  MY  LIFE ! 

344  Ross  Street, 
Port  Melbourne,  1 2/1/ 1  I. 
CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD 

"  The  three  doctors  that 
attended  me  agreed  that  my 
case  was  nervous  prostration. 
Although  I  had  the  best  medi- 
cal attention,  I  got  no  better. 
I  was  then  an  inmate  of  three 
Melbourne  Hospitals.  I  tried 
the  Convalscent  Home,  was 
sent  to  Ararat  in  hope  that 
the  change  of  climate  might 
do  me  good,  with  no  better 
result.  I  only  took  sufficient 
food  to  keep  me  alive,  sleep 
was  a  stranger  to  me,  when  a 
lady  inmate  of  one  Hospital 
advised  me  to  take  Clements 
Tonic.  When  I  had  taken 
two  bottles,  I  could  feel  the 
blood  flowing  through  my 
veins,  my  nerves  steady,  and 
the  longed-for  refreshing  sleep 
came  to  me,  and  I  am  now 
restored  to  perfect  health. 
You  may  use  my  testimony 
for  the  sake  of  women  who 
are  ill." 

(Signed)  ROSE  FORD. 

The  general  opinion  of  Clements 
Tonic  is  that  it  is  unequalled  (or 
creating  vital  strength  and  appetite 
in  all  cases  of  lassitude,  anaemia, 
poor  appetite,  melancholia,  or 
weakness.  All  chemists  and  stores 
sell  this  great  medicine  in  Australia. 
It  will  make  your  life  long.  Get  it. 
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Chicken  Raising. 

There  are  many  ways  of  raising 
healthy  chickens.  This  is  what  a 
writer  in  "  Poultry  "  has  to  say 
on  the  subject.  He  makes  it  a 
rather  more  complicated  process 
than  most  Australian  poultrvmen 
think  .necessary.  His  ideas  about 
oatmeal  are  certainly  different  to 
the  generally  accepted  belief. 

"It  is  never  advisable  to  .  give 
chickens  much  dry  oatmeal  or 
groats,  because  they  contain  too 
much  amyloid  matter.  A  little 
may  be  given  when  made  into  por- 
ridge with  milk.  Milk  in  limited 
quantities  may  be  supplied  as 
drink,  but  . not  as  their  only  drink. 
If  too  freelv  allowed  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  cause  constipation.  Un- 
til chickens  are  about  a  week  old 
it  is  advisable  to  give  them  a  large 
proportion  of  their  diet  cooker  * 
in  such  form  it  is  easily  digested. 
Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  in  a 
state  of  Nature  they  would  not 
have  any  cooked  food,  but  the 
chief  part  of  their  diet  would  be 
different  from  that  usually  given  to 
them,  and  they  would  have  much 
better  stamina,  and  consequently 
greater  power  of  digestion. 

After  chickens  are  about  a  week 
old  they  mav  have  some  rape  seed, 
hemp  seed,  small  wheat,  and 
screenings  from  grain,  or  fragments 
of  peas  or  beans,  known  as  crib- 
bled  corn,  that  is,  corn  broken 
small  enough  to  pass  through  a 
coarse  sieve.  Beans,  peas,  and 
other  pulse  contain  more  than 
twice  as  much  flesh-forming  mat- 
ter as  the  cereals,  and  much 
less  amyloid  matter  ;  consequently 
more  pulse  than  cereals  may  be 
fed  to  poultry  with  advantage,  but 
in  conjunction  with  a  supply  of 
juicv  vegetable  matter.  Later  on 
whole  grain  may  be  allowed,  the 
time  depending  on  their  size,  but 
tin-  corn  and  meal  should  not  form 
more  than  one-half  the  diet.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  soak  rape  seed  for 


young!  chickens,  and,  when  <  Id 
enough  to  swallow  it,  some  large 
grain  until  it  is  on  the  point  of 
bursting,  after  which  it  may  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere for  a  short  time  before 
being  supplied.  Soaking  the  grain 
and  causing  it  to  swell  allows  of 
it  being  fed  more  liberally  than 
when  dry.  It  is  necessary  for 
chickens  to  have  a  fair  fill  of  food 
when  fed. 

The  value  of  green  vegetable, 
and  juicy  vegetable  roots,  such  as 
swedes,  turnips,  carrots,  mangold 
wurzel,  and  the  like,  is  very  great, 
because  they  supply, a  large  quan- 
tity of  pure  water,  prevent  over- 
feeding with  solids,  and  contain 
very  valuable  saline  matter,  which 
cools  the  blood  and  prevents  the 
chickens  becoming  feverish.  When 
greenstuff  is  scarce  rape  seed  may 
be  strewn  thickly  on  wet  sand, 
placed  in  a  rather  warm  place, 
and  given  to  the  chickens  as  soon 
as  it  has  begun  to  grow  ;  and  it 
would  prove  very  beneficial  in  keep- 
ing the  chickens  healthy,  and  sti- 
mulating their  appetite.  There  is 
not  any  seed  that  will  yield  on  as 
small  a  space  of  ground  as  great 
a  quantity  of  greenstuff,  or  at  so 
small  an  outlay.  Those  wTho  have 
a  little  land  to  spare  suitable  for 
growing  rape  for  all  kinds  of  poul- 
try should  grow  it  ;  they  may 
commence  to  thin  it  to  feed  to 
chickens  as  soon  as  it  has  grown 
the  second  pair  of  leaves,  and  if 
sown  thickly  it  would  fill  out  on  a 
rod  of  ground  faster  than  a  score 
of  chickens^  would  need  it,  and  last 
them  for  at  least  three  months — 
that  is,  if  the  ground  was  of  good 
quality  and  kept  moist.  Of  course, 
I  am  only  referring  to  the  time 
when  atmospheric  conditions  favor 
growth.  Those  who  can  obtain 
the  young  spring  shoots  of  the 
dandelion  should  give  some  to 
their  chickens,  either  cooked  or  un- 
cooked, for  they  act  very  benefici- 
ally, especially,  on  the  liver,  are 
slightly  laxative,    and    tonic,  and 


allay  a  feverish  condition  when 
chickens  are  suffering  from  colds. 
Onion  tops,  too,  are  very  good, 
and  may  be  easily  grown  in  the 
early  months  of  the  year  by 
placing  some  old  onion  in  mould 
in  shallow  boxes  in  a  rather  warm 
place,  such  as  a  cellar,  or ,  out- 
house, or  in  a  stable.  They  should 
be  finely  minced  for  chickens. 

When  one  considers  the  dry  na- 
ture of  grain  one  should  not  fail 
to  perceive  how  verv  necessary  in 
a  diet  some  juicy  vegetable  is  to 
keep  down  the  proportion  of  solids, 
and  give  bulk  to  it.  In  grain  and 
meal  there  is  only  about  14  per 
cent,  of  water,  but  in  juicy  veget- 
ables the  average  is  between  7^ 
and  So.  A  suitable  diet  would 
contain  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
water,  and  to  ensure  as  much,  and 
the  necessary  proportion  of  flesh- 
forming  matter,  juicy  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  must  enter  into  the 
diet  in  considerable  proportions. 
Greenstuff  should  be  minced  for 
chickens,  and  vegetable  roots 
should  be  cooked,  pulped,  or  minced 
for  them. 

Short  tender  grass,  such  as  is 
cut  from  frequently  mown  lawns, 
is  verv  suitable  for  chickens  after 
they  are  about  a  week  old,  ^nd  an 
advantage  is  to  have  some  very 
young  clover  amongst  it.  If  there 
are  any  plants  on  which  the  flower 
known  as  the  buttercup  grows 
amongst  the  grass  it  should  not 
be  given  to  the  chickens,  or  the 
grass  when  it  has  been  cut  with 
a  lawn  mower,  because  even  the 
juice  of  the  plant,  which  is  poison- 
ous, may  prove  injurious  to  the 
chickens  if  they  happen  to  devour 
it.  However,  they  would  not  be 
verv  likely  to  do  so,  because  the 
juice  and  the  plant  is  unpalatable. 

 <S>  

The  apple  orchard  is  a  good 
poultry  run.  Colonise  some  oi  the 
broods  in  it. 


py"~>H"  «yy«Ki""«ni»-it|(  ii|i<  i|i<  ywiy'nw^wy-iy  <y  ij|ii"Hmii'»iij(ii"iiq|ii"n|j|ii'ni||iK«i||  Mqin»ii||in"<i|(iri  «i^ju-«i|pw  |||n.n||jii"ii|((»'"'t|i"-*Hr"ii^| 

[Burford's  "Magic"  Egg  Preserver. 

y  The  Safegt,  Cheapest,  and  Most  Convenient  Form  of  Preserver. 

THOUSANDS   OF   POUNDS   WORTH   OF   EGGS   r- 

Preaerved  with 

[  BURFORD'S  "Magic*'  Egg  Preserver.  , 
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Keeping  Poultry. 


Poultry  keeping  to  the  average 
city  man  is  reallv  rather  dirty 
work  for  him  and  that  is  the  rea- 
son he  cannot  make  it  pay  him 
when  he  takes  it  up.  Those  going 
in  for  fowls  should  think  it  out 
well  and  be  prepared  to  do  all  the 
necessarv  work,  or  success  cannot 
possiblv  follow  their  efforts.  They 
must  be  prepared  to  clean  out  the 
,  houses  regularly,  dig  over  the 
ground  and  keep  it  fresh,  and 
cleanse  out  the  water  dishes  every 
morning.  Then  they  must  be  able 
to  handle  fowls  in  sickness,  admin- 
ister medicine,  and  cleanse  them, 
and  a  host  of  other  little  things 
i  must  be  done — or — well— failure. 
Poultry  keeping  is  really  a  busi- 
ness that  requires  constant  atten- 
tion from  daylight  to  dark,  there- 
fore it  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  the  rabid  eight  hours  day  man 
cannot  find  a  place  in  the  ranks, 
•  work,  work,  work,  there  is  always 
something  to  do  everv  turn  you 
take,  you  can  see  something  else 
requiring  attention  ;  that  is  the 
great  reason,  whv  ;  where  the  work 
is  relegated  to  servants  that  bad 
results  follow.  The  owner  of  poul- 
trv  if  he  has  hired  labour  should 
supervise  things  very  closely  for 
it  is  the  little  neglects,  the  little 
forgets,  and  so  on,  from  which 
spring  trouble. 

Remember  the  warm  weather  is 
coming  when  vour  fowls  want  more- 
attention  than  ever,  never  let  your 
work  lie  done  with  a  grudge.  Give 
them  ample  shade  :  by  the  way — 
how  manv  go  to  great  expense 
clearing  ground  for  poultry  a  big 
mistake,  if  you  leave  enough  tim- 
1  ber  standing  to  protect  about  two 
thirds  of  the  run  from  the  rays  of 
the  sun  you  will  thereby  give  the 
fowls  a  better  chance  to  go  good, 
t  After  shade  the  next  thing  is  a 
steadv  supply  of  fresh  water  for 
drinking.  If  you  have  not  got 
the  length  of  having  water  laid  on, 
then  you  must  graft  to  supply  it, 
for  in  hot  weather  it  should  be 
renewed  three  times  a  day.  Just 
study  how  thev  relish  it  when 
given  fresh. 

With  the  warm  weather  comes 
multitudes  of  vermin  also.  If  this 
has  not  struck  you,  then  be  up  and 
doing.  Vour  hens  have  possiblv 
gone  of!  laying,  yes,  and  no  won- 
der, examine  the  perches  and  you 
will  find  thev  are  alive.  Never 
thought  of  it.  Co  over  all  the 
perches  with  kerosene  or  t.ir. 
These  are  the  red  inite  which  sink 
the  blood  from  the  fowls  during 
'  the  night.  You  must  get  rid 
them.  Tick  proof  perches  prevent 
them  -becoming  a  nuisance. 


Yes  ;  Tick,  this  is  the  season 
again  when  the  young  broods  of 
tick  begin  to  get  about.  Keep  an 
eye  on  the  birds.  If  any  look 
funny,  examine  them  for  the  tick, 
and  if  they  are  there  rub  waggon 
grease  well  in  and  that  will  kill 
them.  When  you  find  you  have 
tick  on  the  premises  get  to  work 
with  hot  tar,  run  it  in  all  the  cre- 
vices and  cracks  and  it  will  in  most 
cases  eradicate  them  forthwith. 

Don't  lose  interest  in  the  chicks, 
keep  up  the  usual  attention  and 
care  if  you  want  to  win  with 
them,  keep  them  growing  with  re- 
gular meals.  Growing  birds  want 
more  meat  and  green  stuff  than  do 
older  birds. 


Feeding  for  Market. 

There  is  one  point  in  which  the 
average  farmer  has  still  much  to 
learn,  that  is,  in  the  marketing  of 
his  birds  in  proper  condition.  If 
stock  are  well  fed  and  properly 
housed  from  the  time  they )  are 
hatched  they  are  usually  in  good 
condition  at  market  day,  but  not 
many  people  are  good  feeders  ; 
they  v  most  err.  a  little  on  the  light 
side,  their  birds  then  require  to  be 
penned  for  some  12  to  14  days 
and  fed  heavily  to  top  them  off. 
This  is  a  little  extra  work,  but  it 
must  l>e  done  if  best  prices  are  to 
be  realised.  A  little  practice  is 
necessarv  to  learn  when  each  bird 
has  reached  market  condition,  for 
once  that  stage  is  reached  further 
feeding  is  wasted. 


Comb  Picking. 

Where  birds  become  over-heated, 
they  are  in  a  constant  state  of  ir- 
ritation, and  pluck  each  other's 
feathers  out,  while  the  hens  fre- 
quently pick  the  cocks'  combs  all 
to  pieces.  This  can  be  avoided  by 
giving  them  some  cooling  medicine, 
and  providing  the  birds  with 
plentv  of  occupation.  Idle  birds 
very  quickly  get  into  mischief,  and 
when  they  have  acquired  bad 
habits  it  is  verv  difficult  to  break 
them  out  of  the  birds.  ttlien  hens 
are  noticed  to  pick  the  cockerels' 
combs,  thev  should  receive  treat- 
ment at  once,  else  they  become 
verv  fond  of  the  blood  they  draw 
in  this  wav,  and  the  male  Ixird 
semis  to  like  the  attention  given 
them  by  the  hens,  and  stand  per- 
fectly still  to  have  their  combs  dis- 
figured. 

As  soon  as  a  hen  is  noticed  to 
be  jiitking  the  male  bird's  comb, 
she  should  at  once  have    her  beak 


cut,  .ind  if  the  flesh  of  the  comb 
has  onl)  been  slightly  bruised,  its 
condition  can  quickly  be  restored 
by  being  bathed  in  water  in  which 
a  few  drops  of  Condv's  fluid  have 
been  placed,  and  after  being  wiped 
perfectly  dry,  a  liberal  application 
of  carbolised  vaseline. 

When  the  comb  has  been  dis- 
figured, the  male  bird  should  be 
removed  from  the  hens  at  once, 
and  then  have  its  comb  treated  in 
the  same  way,  with  the  addition 
of  some  Fuller's  earth  sprinkled 
over  the  surface,  as  soon  as  it 
commences  to  heal,  discontinuing 
the  vaseline. 


There  is,  or  would  be,  little  necessity 
to  introduce  new  blood  to  keep  up  the 
stamina  or  vigor  of  a  (lock  if  the  best 
specimens  of  each  season's  raising  are 
reserved  for  breeders.  It  is  the  dis- 
posing of  the  best,  those  that  develop 
quicker  than  the  rest  of  the  broods, 
that    runs    down    the  flock. 


and  you  will  find 

NO  BETTER  VALUE 

than  the 

THURMER 
PIANO. 

45.0U0  of  these  celebrated  pianos 
have  already  been  purchased 
by  the  general  public. 


jfillctn's  oCirrjited 

53  BUNDLE  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 
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The  Government  ai\d  tKe  Poultry 
Industry. 


Several  years  have  now  elapsed 
since  the  Government  of  the  day 
commenced  to,  what  they  called, 
assist  the  poultry  industry.  It  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  ask  what 
if  anv  success  has  attended  their 
efforts  which  have  involved  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  comparatively  con- 
siderable sum  of  money.  Actual 
figures  would  be  difficult  to  obtain 
but  we  shall  probably  be  some- 
where near  the  mark  in  putting  it 
at  £20, <km).  It  is  not  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  various  projects 
which  have  been  discussed  and 
either  carried  into  effect  or  dropped. 
Minor  mistakes  have,  no  doubt, 
been  made  as  was  to  be  expected, 
but  the  most  serious  error  was 
the  initiation  of  a  cart  before  the 
horse  policy,  of  which  we  com- 
plained at  the  time,  in  the  en- 
couragement of  increased  supplies 
before  finding  ,  an  assured  outlet. 
It, required  a  very  severe  knock  in 
a  commercial  sense  to  convince 
the'm  that  the  profitable  disposal 
of  immense  quantities  of  eggs  was 
an  unexpectedly  stiff  proposition. 
Promising,  no  "doubt,  on  paper, 
but  rather  disastrous  in  prac- 
tice. But  to  return  to  our  ori- 
ginal question— What  has  been  the 
actual  result  of  Government  as- 
sistance ?  In  expressing  the 
opinion  that  it  has  been  somewhat 
of  a  failure  we  shall  probablv  dif- 
fer from  a  number  of  very  worth\ 
people,  but  on  the  main  facts  as 
we  know  them,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult tf>  com';  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion. We  have  read  official  esti- 
mates that  the  value  of  the  poul- 
trv  industry  to  the  State  was  in- 
creasing at'  the  rate  of  scores  of 
thousands  of  pounds  yearly.  It  is 
easv  to  make  such  statements  but 
to  prove  them  would  be  found  .1 
much  more  difficult  matter.  Ex- 


port  figures  are  probablv  the  most 
sure  criterion  of  progress,  and 
though  these  have  somewhat  in- 
creased it  is  questionable  whether 
they  have  done  so  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  population  and 
the  area  under  wheat.  The  small 
increase  in  the  average  price  of 
eggs  would  seem  to  show  that 
relatively  fewer  eggs  are  produced 
now  than  was  the  case  five  or  six 
years  ago,  for  even  allowing  for 
greater  general  prosperity  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  suppose  that  consumption 
per  head  has  increased  to  any 
marked  extent. 

—  Roseworthv  Competition.  — 

Whatever  mar  be  the  opinion  of 
the  success  or  otherwise  of  Gov- 
ernment assistance  of  the  poultry 
industry  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  "the  standing  of  the  Rose- 
worthv competitions,  in  later 
vears  at  all  events,  for  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  possibilities  of  doing 
little  with  a  great  opportunitv 
thev  have  been  unique — colossal. 
As  someone  expressed  it  the  other 
dav  they  are  about  as  instructive 
as  a  dog  fight  and  much  less  in- 
teresting. Viewed  from  a  reason- 
ably broad  standpoint,  what  are 
the  results  of  the  last  five  years' 
work  ?  Summed  up,  they  are 
that  a  varying  number  of  fowls  of 
varying  breeds  will  lav  a  varying 
number  of  esigs  at  a  varying  cost, 
which  it  will  be  admitted  is  alto- 
gether too  various  to  be  adequate 
return  for  their  cost.  Not  money 
cost,  for  they  probably  pay  the 
college  a  small  profit,  which  could, 
however,  no  doubt  be  made  with 
much  less  trouble  out  of  pumpkins 
or  potatoes.  The  financial  aspect 
as  it  affects  the  Government  is  not 
of  any  importance,  probably  some 
sort  of  figures  are  available  some- 


where, hut  as  it  took  a  Royal 
Commission  three  months  to  find 
out  that  an  estimated  loss  of 
£■5.000  was  an  actual  loss  of 
£lo,«;t:,  they  are  probably  com- 
piled more  for  ornament  than  use. 

Even  ardent  supporters  or 
apologists,  for  the  Roseworthv  fail- 
ure find  it  difficult  to  make  any 
excuse  for  the  lack  of  originality, 
and  practical  purpose  shown  or  to 
make  a  plain  statement  of  actual 
progressive  results.  They  certainly 
say  and  it  is  true  in  a  general 
way,  that  they  have  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  possibilities  of  profit 
in  poultry.  They  have  certainly 
shown  that  a  great  many  batches 
of  six  hens,  have  at  a — from  a  far- 
mer's point  of  view — prohibitive 
labour  and  capital  cost,  paid  more 
or  less  profit  on  food  consumed. 
It  is  also  said  that  they  have 
brought  to  light  a  number  of  suc- 
cessful breeders  and  that  the  sale 
of  birds  by  them  to  farmers  is 
beneficial  to  the  average  produc- 
tion of  farm  flocks.  This  again  is 
true  to  some  extent,  but  the  gene- 
ral impression  of  the  extent  of  this 
influence  may,  we  believe,  be  boiled 
down  a  good  lot  without  detri- 
ment to  our  knowledge  of  actual 
facts.  In  the  first  place  75  per 
cent,  of  the  competitors  are  back- 
varders  and  small  breeders,  here 
to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  who 
buy  from  the  leaders  and  are  out 
for  a  soft  thing,  for  if  thev  iluke  a 
win  or  a  leading  position,  .  the 
gains  may  be  fairly  substantial. 
Their  influence  for  good  or  ill  is 
negligible.  In  anv  case  they  are 
not  often  very  successful  so  don't 
count.  Of  the  country  breeders 
who  are  successful  and  whose 
yards  are  a  centre  of  poultry  in- 
terest, it  may  be  said  that  they 
are  doing  very  good  work  in  their 
own  particular  districts.  There  re- 
main a  few  fairlv  consistent 
breeders  and  what  stock  of  theirs 
gets  i<i  Farmers  should,    on  paper 


|     "  SARGENFRI  99    POULTRY  YARDsTl 

\            PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

I    American  "Ringlet"  Strain.   Barred  to 
T                           the  Skin. 

♦  Winning*  lact  year:- 8  Firsts,  7  Seconds, 

♦  6  Thirds,  and  2  Trophies  lor  Bint  Rock  hi 

♦  the  Show. 

X    Royal  Mar.h  show,  mil  :-The  "Garden  & 
J                 Field  "  Challenge  Cup. 

♦  Our  Mating!  thin  year  are  better  than  ever.  A- 

♦  w.      l  ■  -  Hi.-  Barred  Rock    to   »e  the 

♦  Coming  Breed  lor  show  Mid  «;en.:ral  Otility. 

♦  mi    .onllrt.-ntly   recommend   tin-    hne  to  oui 

♦  friend*.    Eggs  £2  2s.  and  £1  H.  P»r  <>"'■ 
t        Some  Grand  Young  Stock  for  Sale. 

BLACK  ORPINGTONS. 

In  Block  Orpinetons  wc  can  offer  EgKS  from 
our  best   pens,  in  which  our  noted  winning 
"  8argi-iifri  '  King   "  Sargenfri  "   Prince  blood 
ii  well  represented,  at.  usual  prices,  £2  2s. 
£1  Is.  and  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
High-Class  Young  Stock. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS.  * 

\\t  have  loo  well-hred  yonntr  I-cghorns  ready  ♦ 
for  Customers.    Tlu-y  are  birds  of  good  quality,  • 
and  will    turn  into   healthy,  Vigorous,  heavy-  ♦ 
laying  slock.  (N.B.— "Sargenfri  "  l.cghorns  lay  • 
standard  tizu  eggs  every  time.    Eggs  from  all  ♦ 
Pens  10s.  6d.  per  dozen.  ♦ 

INDIAN    RUNNER    DUCKS.  \ 

Unbeaten  In  the  Show  Ring  and  Splendid  Layers.     A  l  ine  lot  of  Typical  Young  Stock  ♦ 
for  Sale.      Eggs  10s.  6d.  per  dozen.  J 

X  <;.  J.  CHANDLER             )  East   Payneham.  \ 

September,  1911. 

lo,  and  no  doubt  sometimes  does 
en  great  good.  There  is  cm 
Bsc  that  record  hens  are  some 
inu-s  kittle  cattle,  and  the  st.iv 
«g  power  in  a  breeding  sense,  of 
heir  abnormally  developed  laying 
Kicity,  is  not  above  suspicion, 
me  would  feel  more  confident  oi 
he  farm — Hock — improvement  ahili- 
v  of  highly  bred  strains  if  repre- 
ent.itivcs  were  a  little  more  con- 
•tant  m  their  public  performances, 
f  expert  breeders,  occasional!} . 
osc  their  grip  on  the  record  mak- 
ng  streak  in  their  (lock,  it  does 
lot  argue  well  for  the  ability  of 
rhe  homely  way-back  farmers  be- 
ta? able  to  catch  hold  of  it. 
klinor  l>enelits  derived  from  com- 
petitions are.  so  we  have  read,  the 
gradual  improvement  in  average 
aying  capacity  of  birds  penned. 
I  this  point  one  might  say  that 
vhen  two  or  three  experts,  two  or 
Jiree  hundred  competitors  and  two 
>r  three  thousand  hens  get  toge- 
:ber  and  stop  together  for,  five 
\-ears  a  total  average  improvement 
<)l  a  dozen  and  a  half  eggs 
is  about  the  least  that  could  be 
apeeted  of  them.  It  is  also 
■laimed  that  the  mothers,  sisters, 
UKl  cousins,  and  the  aunts  of  com- 
oetitors,  and  the  general  public 
and  pleasure  and  interest  in  the 
weekly  reports.  If  they  do,  and 
Bbatoly  some  are  capable  of  (lo- 
ng so,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Jrev  have  an  enviable  capacity  for 
inding  it  on  cheap  and  harmless 
tines.  Quotation  (frequently  incor- 
rect or  inadequate,  we  have  no- 
ticed )  in  oversea  papers  is  als<  i 
:onsidere<l  an  excellent  advertise- 
rnent  for  the  State.  We  can  pass 
that  for  what  it  is  worth.  Lastly 
it  is  said  that  the  excellent  results 
'at  Roseworthy  have  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  number  of  up-to- 
date  poultry  farms.  We  rather 
question  whether  in  the  long  run 
|this  will  Ik-  regarded  as  an  un- 
tnixed  blessing  by  those  principal 
!y  concerned,  for  the  bulk  supply  of 
.South  Australian  eggs  comes  from 
Ithe  farmer  and  always  will  do 
jThis  supply  is  uncontrolled  and  un- 
,controll,ible,  and  when  the  time  of 
'low  prices  comes  again,  as  it  sure- 
ilv  will,  and  the  farmer  finds  it  ne- 
eessarv  to  turn  more  of  his 
bushels  of  wheat  into  eggs,  and  so 
inevitablv  force  down  prices,  the 
.poultrv  i  farmer,  pure  and  simple 
■will  not  be  in  a  position  that  the 
ordinary  individual  will  envy.  His 
food  bill  will  be  less  but  his  pre 
duct  will,  alas,  be  very  much 
cheaper  Rather  a  doleful  view  to 
•  take  of  poultrv  possibilities  per 
haps,  but  not  unreasonable.  Lav 
,  ing  competitions  are.  no  doubt,  ol 
use.  No  one  disputes  such  an 
obvious  fact.  What  we  cotnplaii 
,of  is  that  with  such  a  great  oppor 
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tunity,  they,  with  the  exception  of 
Ilawkeshurv ,  attempt  ■  no  work 
which  is  of  practical  use  to  poul- 
trv breeders.  There  are  many 
questions  of  more  interest  to  the 
average  breeder  than  whether  A's 
birds  can  lay  more  eggs  in  a  given 
time  than  H's  can.  For  instance. 
To  what  extent,  if  at  all,  is  hous- 
ing necessary  ?  At  what  stage  if 
at  all  does  increase  of  numbers  in 
a  pen  affect  individual  production? 
Is  meat  necessary,  merely  desire- 
able  or  unnecessary  ?  What  are 
the  results  of  feeding  grain  only  as 
against  mash  ?  To  what  extent 
can  green  food  be  substituted  for 
other  foods  ?  What  influence,  if 
anv,  on  production,  does  the  male 
bird  have  ?  All  these  questions 
and  many  others  could  have  been 
definitely  and  completely  answered 
during  the  past  live  years  and 
would  form  a  considerable  and 
v  aluable  addition  to  the  sum  total 
of  poultrv  knowledge,  and  this 
might,  by  a  little  arrangement, 
have  been  accomplished  without 
detriment  to  the  competitive  side 
of  the  tests.  We  suggested  work 
on  these  lines  five  years  ago.  Is 
it  not  time  someone  else  woke  up? 
(To  be  Continued.) 
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WANTED  TO  SELL. 


DORKINGS.— Silver  and  Coloured 
and  Indian  Game  low  sat  up-to-date 
strain.  Columbian  Wyandottes.  Eggs 
10/-  for  15.  Birds  from  10/6  each, 
according  to  quality.  —  J.  J.  GABB, 
Somerton  Prize  Poultry  Yards, 
Glenelg,  S.A.  8-11. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS, 
Simplex,  awarded  first  price  (silver 
medal)  Adelaide  Exhibition,  1910. 
Agent  for  Cort's  Patent  Cooler-safe, 
a  boon  in  summer.  Send  for  price 
list.— D.  LANYON,  Manufacturer,  46 
North  Terrace,  Kent  Town.  6-12. 


Occasionally  a  few  chickens    will  , 
be  found  which  seem  to  have  lit-xi 
tie  air  bladders  between  the  llesh 
and  the  outer  skin,  puffing  out  the; 
sides  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Wan 
serious  results  are  likely  to  ensue 
from    this     complaint,     which  isu 
simply   got   rid   of   by  puncturing 
the  inflation  by  running    a  needle' 
right  through  from  one  side  to  the 
other.     The  air  will  probably    ao-  i 
cumulate  again,  in  which  case:  jret!) 
peat  the  puncture.     If  the  fowl  is 
out  of  sorts,  add    a    little  kon.: 
tonic  to  drinking  water    and  feed 
verv  lightly.  ip  btfj 


aJ.    O.  CHILD, 

174,  BUNDLE  STREET,  ADELAIDE,  (Opposite  FOY  &  GIBSON). 
TAILOR  &  MERCER. 
Begs  to  notify  the  Country  people  and  all  others  that  he  has  opened 
business  as  above.  Indigo  Serges,  Fox's  Serges,  and  all  kinds  of  imported 
tweeds.  Everything  in  the  latest  make  and  design.  Ready  made  clothing 
of  all  descriptions.  Shirts,  Ties,  etc.  Patterns  and  Self-measurement  forms 
on  application.     A  Trial  Solicited. 


"  ONTARIO  "   WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

have   twice   won  Roseworthy  Egg-laying  Competition. 
World's  Record  for  placing  the  first  five    pens  in    Blenheim  Competition 

1906-7,   100  pens  competing. 
1  am  offering  eggs  from  Roseworthy  winners  at  a  very  low  figure  to  the 
first  20  applicants.      This  pen  beat  all  Australasian  Competitions  held  in 
open  yards  for  1908-9. 
High  class  stock  and  eggs  in  season  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Telegrams — "  Ontario." 


T.  B.  BROOKS  -    -  Clarendon. 


South  Australian  poultry  owners  h*cr« 
found   that  ths  nexy  bsst  rmamij 
for  ti*  TICK  CUBSE  is 


Faulding's 


StgniqiO  ltufl 


Phenytas. 


Periodically  dip  toe  infested  birds  and     ipray  intosiad  houses  and  runs  with 
Faaldmc'i  PWsnytas  and  taore  will  We  no  fartW  faar  W  tick. 

  A  .O  .H 

PAULDING'S   PHENYTRS   la  Absolute   DEATH  TO   THE  TICK 
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Poultry  Foods  and  Their 
Feeding  Value. 

Of  late  years  a  great  many  ex- 
periments have  been  carried  out, 
chiefly  in  the  United  States,  on  the 
best  kinds  and  methods  of  feeding, 
and  in  consequence  poultry-keepers 
know  far  better  than  "formerly 
what  foods  are  best  adopted  for 
feeding  poultry.  Experts,  having 
agreed  more  or  less  on  the  compo- 
sition of  an  ideal  food,  and  having 
found  that  no  one  meal  or  grain 
supplies  it,  have  striven  by  com- 
bining one  or  more  foods  to  gain 
approximately  the  ideal  food;  this 
is  called  balancing  rations.  There 
is  no  doubt  our  knowledge  of  food 
values  is  a  great  help, ,  enabling  us 
to  feed  fowls  more  wisely — in  fact, 
more  scientifically  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  all  the  experi- 
ments, details  of  which  have  been 
published,  have  been  tried  on  fowls 
in  confinement.  The  simpler  me- 
thods of  the  farmer  are  in  many 
cases  quite  as  affective  for  the  pro- 
duction of  eggs  as  the  elaborate 
scale  of  rations  given  at  experi- 
mental stations.  In  fact,  where 
the  farmer  more  usually  fails  fis  in 
the  quality  of  his  stock,  not  in  the 
food  given  them  being  unsuitable 
for  egg  production.  Fowls  at  li- 
berty feed  themselves  as  much  as 
they  can  ;  they  eat  grubs,  worms, 
seeds,  and  any  waste  product  in 
any  degree  eatable  they  come 
across.  They  are  scavengers,  and 
refuse  nothing,  but  as  they  can- 
not find  enough  food  to  keep  them 
in  health  on  an  ordinary  farm,  ex- 
cept after  harvest — when,  if  turned 
on  the  stubble,  they  will  for  a 
time  support  themselves — what 
thev  pick  up  must  be  supplement- 
ed, and  the  simplest  form  of  food 
to  give  them  is  grain — wheat, 
oats,  maize,  or  barley.  For  fully 
eight  months  of  the  year  farmers' 
fowls  should  do  very  well  on  grain, 
but  in  winter  a  breakfast  of  soft 
food    stimulates    egg  production 


better  than  anything  else.  But 
while  the  farmer  need  not  take  the 
same  interest  in  the  ideal  rations 
for  a  fowl  as  the  poultry-keeper 
with  limited  space,  whose  fowls 
lead-  a  more  artificial  life,  every- 
one who  keeps  , fowls  should  know 
something  of  the  composition  of 
poultry  foods,  and  therefore  why 
it  is  injudicious  to  give  some  foods 
under  certain  circumstances,  and 
also  what  kind  of  food  suits  fowls 
best. 

—  Chemical  Value  of  Foods.  — 
Chemists  divide  foods  into  seven 
constituent  parts — namely,  album- 
inoids or  flesh-formers  ;  fats  or 
oils,  the  value  of  which  is  expressed 
in  carbo-hydrates  ;  carbo-hydrates 
consist  of  carbons  in  less  propor- 
tion than  in  fat,  this  supplies  heat 
and  energy,  but  is  not  directly  re- 
presented, as  the  fat  group  is,  in  the 
animal  body  itself  ;  salts  and  min- 
erals, husk  or  fibre,  and  water. 
Even  a  dry  food  like  ground  oats, 
according  to  .  the  chemists,  con- 
tains IO'  per  cent,  of  water.  This 
is  because  it  contains  a  variable 
amount  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
the  proportions  which  form  water; 
it  is  therefore  classified  as  water, 
presumably  for  want  of  a  better 
definition. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
food  is  the  proteids,  containing  ni- 
trogen. These  are  called  albumin- 
oids. Food,  however,  must  also 
contain  a  certain  amount  of  fat, 
as  this  is  necessary  to  sustain  a 
healthy  body.  What  is  needful 
in  seeking  an  ideal  food  is  to  get 
a  due  proportion  between  the  al- 
buminoids and  carbo-hydrates.  A 
food  containing  one  part  albumin- 
oids to  six  parts  carbo-hydrates  is 
what  we  should  endeavor  to  give. 
If  a  food  contains  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  albuminoids,  foods  scarce 
in  this  constituent  can  be  added 
to  it.  Far  and  away  the  richest 
in  albuminoids  are  beans  and  peas; 
they  contain  more  of  it  than 
horseflesh    or   fresh-cut  bone,  but 


their  great  deficiency  in  fats  and 
carbo-hydrates  makes  it  unwise  to 
feed  this  grain  largely  ;  it  require* 
to  be  balanced.  Another  grain  of 
great  value  to  the  poultry-keeper, 
yet  very  little  grown,  is  sunflower 
seed.  This  is  rich  in  fat,  contains 
a  good  proportion  of  albuminoids, 
and  is  not  so  starchy  as  some] 
foods.  Yet  sunflowers  are  little 
grown,  and  in  place  of  it  hemp 
seed  is  sometimes  employed, 
though  this  is  not  nearly  such  a 
valuable  food.  Almost  an  ideal 
food  is  oatmeal,  but  this  is  too 
expensive  for  general  use.  This 
works  out  as  follows  : — Albumin- 
oids jH  per  cent.,  fats  and  carbo- 
hydrates 77  per  cent.,  salts  2  per 
cent.,  husk 'or  fibre  1.5,  and  water 
9  per  cent.  Oats  would  not  lie  in- 
ferior if  it  were  not  for  the  large 
amount  of  husk  thev  contain — 19 
per  cent.  This,  of  course,  depreci- 
ates from  their  feeding  value,  and 
shows  why,  in  buying  oats  for 
poultry-feeding,  the  boldest  should 
be  purchased,  the  estimate  of  19 
per  cent,  being  made  on  oats  of 
good  quality.  Poor  oats  would 
contain  far  more  husk,  and  would 
need  to  be  bought  very  cheaply  to 
make  them  profitable  feeding.  The 
husk  or  fibre  has  no  feeding  value. 

—  When  Maize  is ,  Harmful.  — 

That  maize  is  harmful  to  poul- 
try unless  they  have  plenty  of  ex- 
ercise is  well  known,  but  analysis 
does  not  show  it  to  be  much  in- 
ferior to  wheat  ;  it  has  a  tendency, 
however,  to  deposit  yellow  fat  in 
the  intestines,  though  even  analy- 
sis cannot  tell  us  why.  It  has, 
however,  been  found  that  cooking 
maize  banishes  this  tendency,  and 
makes  it  a  valuable  poultry  food. 
The  constituent  parts  of  wheat  and 
maize  works  out  as  follows  : — 
Wheat  :  Albuminoids  12  per  cent., 
fats  and  carbo-hydrates  71.9,  salts 
1.8,  husk  or  fibre  2.3,  and  water  1-2 
per  cent.  Maize  :  Albuminoids, 
10.5,  fats  and  carbo-hydrates  74.5, 
salts  r.5,  husk  2.5,  water    1  1  per 
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Barred  Plymouth  Rocks:  i^v^1^ keo. n^i : maSd 

Medal  Kssendon  Show,  Vic;  1st  and  Sp.  Adelaide  P.  &  K.  Club  Show, 
11)11  ;  Mens  and  I'ulleU,  all  winners,  P.  *  K.  C.  Show,  Adelaide,  1911. 
A  limited  number  of  settings  only.  £2  2s.  per  setting.;  Good  Utility,  £1  Is. 

exhibited,  Good 

uIbo  good  winter 
His.  fid.  and  £1  Is.  setting. 


ind  splendid  liirde  (or  Export  trade. 


and  arc  now  mated 
7s.  fid.  per  setting. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks 

and  excellent  Table  Birds. 


Snow-white  birds,  easy  to  breed  nnd  rear1 
typical  Farmer's  fowl,  good  Winter  Layers. 
A  few  settings  only  to  spare  at  £|  Is. 
and  prize-winninir  stock.    Won  1st.  Ckl, 
Roval  Show,  Adelaide,  September,  1910. 
Great  Winter  Layers  and  good  Table  Birds.    10s.  fid.  and  £1  Is.  setting. 
Ppkin  (lurks  ■  Never  beaten  in  show  pen.    Four  Firsts,  1  Second,  2  Sp- 

renin  uucks  .  ,t  p.  is fc  Club  Show,  AdeUldt,  I»ll,  out  of  Bveentriet 

Two  Firsts,  1  Socond  and  Special  .,1  Royal  A.  &  H.  Show,  Adelelde,  Sept- 
1910,  out  of  three  entries.  A  limited  number  ol  Settings  at  £2  2s.  Good 
Table  Birds,  specially  mated,  suitable  for  Export  trade,  5s.  per  setting. 
Eteduotion  tor  ipiantltlee. 


I.gg.  securely  packed  and  delivered  on  Mail  or  Coach  (buyer  pays  carriage).       All  Eggs  Stamped  Koonoowarra.       infertile!  replaced 
Terms:  Cain  with  Order.      I  keep  nnthlng  hut  Al  Stock.      I  cull  heavily  and  breed  onlv  from  the  Best. 


P.  O.  MANUEL,   Enfield,   S.A.        9       Telephone:  Central  273. 
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cnt.  The  chief  fault  of  what  is 
s  proportion  of  carbo-hydrates, 
taking  it  rather  a  heating  food 
fed  exclusively.  Potatoes,  which 
re  used  to  some  extent  for  feed 
ig  poultry  when  the\  are  cheap, 
re  nearly  all  starch  or  carbo-hy- 
rates  and  water,  the  two  coin- 
rising  91.5  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
uch  vegetables  as  cabbage  anil 
Hips  contain  over  90  per  cent 
f  water,  and  practically  no  carbo- 
vdrates  ;  but  perhaps  the  great- 
%t  curiosity  analysis  shows  us  is 
ie  value  of  skim  milk.  Practical 
.nence  teaches  us  of  the  enormous 
alue  of  skim  milk  either  for  fat- 
;ning  chickens  or  raising  them 
•hen  quite  small.  If  small  chickens 
ave  milk  instead  of  water  they 
row  much  faster.  Vet  skim  milk 
Bains  4<>  per  cent,  of  water,  3  per 
snt.  of  albuminoids,  and  ji  per 
:nt.  of  carbo-hydrates.  Obviously 
wre  is  some  virtue  in  skim  milk 
ihich  analysis  cannot  disclose, 
lough  certainly  the  proportion  of 
ibuminoids  compared  with  the 
irbo-hyd rates  is  high. 

We  may  divide  poultry-feeding 
to  three  classes.  Chickens  need 
jviously  a  different  diet  than  adult 
n  s,  and  fowls  that  are  being  fat- 
med  need  different  food  compared 
ith    laying  hens.     Chickens  have 

>  make  tissue,  and  therefore 
lould    have  as  much  albuminoids 

>  possible.  Thus  we  see  whv 
eat  is  so  good  for  growing 
licks.  Fowls  when  laying  also 
•sed  plenty  of  albuminoids,  but  we 
"e  hampered,  first,  by  the  cost, 
id,  secondly,  localise  if  we  give 
<o  much  we  over-stimulate  the 
'wis,  and  do  them  harm.  Fat- 
ning  fowls  do  best  on  ground 
\ts,  milk,  and  fat  ;  we  are  thus 
Je  to  give  them  a   large  amount 

albumen.  This  feeding  is  unna- 
Tal  and  expensive,  but  then  it 
.dy  Lists  a  short  time. — "C.D.L" 

New  Zealand  Farmer. 
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be  Moist  v.  Dry  Mash  Hen. 

The   question    of     the  relative 
hie  of  moist  mash    as  against 
'y  feeding  for  laving  hens  is  one 

>  considerable  interest  and  im- 
rtance.  If  it  could  be  shown 
at,  dry  feeding  gave  equal  results 

'  the  moist  mash,  then  no  doubt 
ultrymen  would  unanimously 
[  opt  the  former,  and  thus  save 
tnsiderable  time  and  labour. 
Itere  has  been  a  considerable 
[antity  of  correspondence  on  the 
bject  in  the  poultry  section  of 
V:  press  of  the  Commonwealth 
ring  the  last  few  months,  but 
I  have  not  noticed  that  any  verv 
finite  information  has  been  forth- 


coming. The  moist  mashers  ap- 
pear to  swear  by  their  method 
and  the  dry  feeders  to  be  equalh 
convinced  of  the  superiority  of 
their  way  of  doing  things.  '  Re- 
cently we  came  across  a  record  of 
some  experiments  in  this  connec- 
tion which  were  carried  out  at 
one  of  the  American  State  lixperi- 
ment  Stations.  The  report  before 
us  states  that  "  the  leading  fea- 
ture of  the  poultry  experiments 
during  the  past  year  has  been  the 
continuation  of  the  experiments 
comparing  the  dry  with  the  moist- 
mash  system  of  feeding.  We  have 
carried  through  six  experiments, 
three  during  the  winter  and  three 
during  the  summer,  using  in  these 
experiments  six  different  llocks  of 
fowls.  The  results  have  been  simi- 
lar to  those  obtained  last  year. 
In  the  majority  of  the  experiments 
the  fowls  receiving  the  moist  mash 
have  produced  a  greater  number  of 
eggs.  The  moist-mash  feed  has 
seemed  to  be  superior  to  the  dry 
feed  in  four  out  of  the  six  experi- 
ments, and  the  number  of  eggs  in 
most  of  these  experiments  has  been 
materially  greater  than  the  num- 
ber produced  under  the  dry  sys- 
tem of  feeding.  In  the  two  ex- 
periments in  which  the  dry  sys- 
tem gave  the  greater  number  of 
eggs,  the  differences  were  relative- 
ly small.  Averaging  the  six  ex- 
periments, the  results  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Number  Of  eggs  daily  for 
100  hens — Moist  mash,  36.3  ;  dry 
feeds,  34.4." 

Apparently  a  slight  advantage  to 
the  moist  mashers,  but  actually 
when  the  question  of  labour,  ex- 
pense of  cooking,  etc.,  is  taken 
into  account  the  balance  of  profit 
would  be  on  the  other  side. 


Chickens  With  Vermin. 

^o  many  losses  are  caused 
through  chickens  being  affected  by 
vermin,  and  this,  of  course,  parti- 
cularly applies  to  chickens  kept  in 
a  confined  space,  that  a  little  ad- 
vice on  the  subject  is  necessary. 
A  few  days  before  the  hen  is  due 
to  bring  off  her  chickens  she  should 
be  taken  and  most  carefully  ex- 
amined for  vermin.  Lice  especially 
are  the  pests.  They  lie  so  close 
to  the  feathers  that  it  requires  ex- 
perience to  find  them.  Even  if  only 
a  few  are  seen,  it  is  very  neces- 
sary to  thoroughly  dust  the  hen 
all  over  with  insect  power  until 
she  is  quite  yellow  with  it.  Hold 
her  so  that  she  does  not  flap  it 
ill  off.  as  she  will  attempt  to  do. 
Do  this  again  after  the  chicks  are 
hatched  and  are  well  on  their  legs, 
fust  before  moving    the    hen  and 


brood  to  ,1  clean  coop.  Then  let 
the  hen  go,  and  she  will  shake  her- 
self with  the  powder  over  the 
chickens,  and  will  fill  the  coop  with 
dust,  which  is  exactly  what  is 
wanted.  If  she  be  examined  next 
day  the  dead  lice  will  fall  away 
from  her,  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  you  have  saved  a  brood  of 
chickens.  The  coops  should  be 
moved  daily,  and  on  no'  account 
should  the  chickens  be  allowed  to 
sleep  on  any  ground  that  the  mo- 
ther has  fouled. 


Gaping. 

Spasmodic  gasping,  or  gasping, 
is  caused  by  two  different  com- 
plaints, viz.,  by  what  is  known  as 
Gapes,  due  to  the  presence  of  a 
parasite  in  the  trachea,  or  wind- 
pipe, or  it  may .  be  due  to  an  affec- 
tion of  the  bronchial  tubes  or 
lungs,  each  requiring  entirely  dif- 
ferent treatment.  The  first-named 
complaint  is,  fortunately,  very  rare 
in  Australia,  and  to  make  certain 
of  its  presence,  an  examination  of 
a  dead  fowl  will,  speedily  settle  the 
question,  as  the  worms  are  easily 
noticeable  attached  to  the  interior 
of  the  windpipe  ;  or  if  a  live  fowl 
is  experimented  on,  a  feather 
stripped,  all  except, a  tuft  at  the 
end,  should  be  inserted  into  the 
trachea  and  twisted  to  dislodge 
the  pests,  or  a  double  horsehair 
can  be  used  ;  and  to  kill  the  gape 
worms  in  the  trachea,  first  clip  the 
feather  in  salt  and  water,  or  let 
the  bird  inhale  carbolic  fumes  or 
lime  dust. 


A.  F.  TELFER. 

Produce  and  General 

House  and  Land  Agent. 


ALFRED  CHAMBERS,  CURRIE  ST. 
(Next  Bank  of  Adelaide). 


Eggs!  Egqs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 

White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Black  Orpingtons 
Silver  Wyandottes 

15  F><rgs  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.    10  6  per  setting. 

T.  E.  YELLAND, 
S.A.  Farm*"'  Co^Op.  Union,  Ltd 
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f  Pigeons  and  Canaries.  » 


Magpie  Breeding. 

(By  "  Blue  Rock.") 
I  have  been  breeding  Magpies 
a  sufficient  numbers  of  years  to 
have  realised  that,  like  anything 
else  worth  doing,  the  difficulties 
are  man}-,  and  definite  progress  is 
likely  to  be  slow.  Probably  I  have 
made  ever}-  possible  mistake,  and 
shall  probably  continue  to  make  a 
fair  percentage  of  errors  ;  but  I 
offer  my  readers  certain  definite 
methods  which  experience  has 
taught  me  to  be  not  wholly  errone- 
ous, ami  which  are  yielding  results 
more  or  less  satisfactory. 

I  have  long  been  a  student  of 
Darwin,  and  my  endeavour  is  to 
apply  his  theories,  intelligently 
and  patiently.  Patience  is  50  per 
jcent.  of  the  breeder's  skill.  Given 
a  loft  of  birds,  the  fancier  must 
select  rigidly  and  skilfully  year 
-after  year.  He  must  not  run 
after  new  blood.  He  must  not 
neglect  to  use  the  result  of  his 
labour.  He  must  not  allow  v  him- 
£#lf  to  be  tempted  into  selling  a 
gojod  lard  which  may  represent  the 
result  of  years  of  breeding.  Last 
season  I  refused  £5  for  a  bird 
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O.K.  LOFTS. 

^Phie-ie- where  the  Champions  are  bred. 
At  1911  Sydney  Royal  we  won  2 
I  hiuiiai^ns,  6  Firsts,  3  Seconds,  2 
3hi*jy.yiUi  II  enlrii's  only.  At  S.A. 
rigeonand  Canary  Show  we  \von  the 
"  P.londjnette  "  Cup,  the  "  African 
Owl  "  Clip,  against  15  others  also  the 
"  Short  face  Tumbler  "  Cup  for  best 
young  tumbler,  all  with  home  bred 
birds,  *Hia  a  number  of  Specials, 
First*,  Seconds  and  Thirds.  To  give 
anftlMiMl  a  start  I  have  for  ,1, 
Ul/^Jwf't*-  African  Owls,  Sho,  1  l.,,v 
tifmU'.-'ri,  Nun-.  Turbits,  el...  Iron, 
r,/-  o.iob.  Fifty  to  clear  bftfor.  breed 
rra  Mas  oil    Apply  at.  once  to— 

I;.  A.  GROSSER, 

t*J     ,.,  .Hamilton,  S.A. 


whose  youngsters  this  year  are 
better  than  their  father. 

But  now,  to  my  subject.  I  will 
first  outline  what  I  consider  the 
points  of  a  good  Magpie,  approxi- 
mately in  their  order  of  import- 
ance to  the  breeder.  The  first 
quality  wanted  is  slimness— called 
by  experts,  "  snipiness,"  all  over. 
This  may  be  subdivided  into 
length  of  neck,  length  of  limb,  and 
narrowness  of  body.  Next  in  de- 
sirability is  a  "  snaky  "  head,  and 
this  also  consists  of  several  dis- 
tinct features  ;  the}-  are,  length  of 
beak,  length  of  face,  and  fullness  of 
muzzle,  without  suspicion  of  stop 
but  also  without  roundness  as  witn 
the  Show  Homer.  One  should  see 
no  daylight  when  a  ruler  is  put 
on  from  the  forehead  to  the  tip 
of  the  beak.  There  should  be  no 
propensity  to  downfacedness,  but 
the  beak  should  be  carried  perfect- 
ly horizontal.  The  last  points  are 
colour  and  marking,  not  forgett^:. 
shortness  of  feather  ;  another  de- 
sirable quality  being  that  the  neck 
should  taper  to  the  throat,  where 
thinness  sets  off  the  head  and 
tends  to  abolish  appearance  of 
coarseness.  The  young  fancier 
who  can  produce  a  .  bird  showing 
these  points  in  excelsis,  carrying 
the  head  well  up,  and  the  wing 
butts  away  from  the  shoulders, 
will  beat  at  least  the  majority  of 
the  winners  in  my  loft. 

The  first  concern  for  a  loft  is  to 
found  a  strain.  Now  how  shall 
this  best  be  done  ?  Despite  what 
others  may  say,  I  maintain  that 
the  most  scientific  way  to  proceed 
is  to  buy  three  or  four  pairs  of 
absolutely  unrelated  birds.  Fur- 
thermorej  I  believe  that  the  surest 
and  best  way  is  to  procure  the 
best  birds  the  pocket  of  the 
fancier  can  afford.  I  admit  that 
the  poor  fancier  is  at  disadvan- 
tage in  such  a  procedure  ;  but  I 
hil  that  the  advice  is  sound.  Kach 
fancier  must  do  the  best  he  can. 
In  choosing  birds  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
colour  and  marking  follow  the  cock 
rather  than  the  lien  ;  and  that 
the  hen  is  to  be  depended  on  for 
type  and  head— particularly  the 
latter  rather  than  the  cock.  As 
1  have  already  said,  I  believe  that 
111  the  long  run  it  is  sounder  policy 
io  choose  all  unrelated  birds  to  be- 
gin with,  as  this  postpones  the  evi] 
day  wlnn  the  results  of  in-breed- 
ing will  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 


Further,  I  would  advise  the  bo 
ginner  to  purchase  his  three  pain 
of  unrelated  birds  on  something  a] 
the  following  plan  : — The  cocks  to 
be  the  best  for  type  and  head 
available  from  lofts  noted  for  the 
percentage  of  well-marked  birds 
they  produce.  On  the  other  .hand, 
the  hens  should  be  the  best  marked 
specimens  to  be  procured  from 
lofts  producing  a  good  percentagt 
of  good-headed  birds. 

In  either  case  attention  must  he 
paid  to  type,  but  this  point  should 
be  particularly  dwelt  on  in  the 
case  of  the  hen,  a  weak  hen  will 
surely  ,give  weak  progeny,  whereas 
a  thicker  set  neck  on  a  cock  it 
liable,  to  be  refined  by  a  slendet 
necked  hen. 

Our  next  task  is  to  pair  oui 
birds  ito  best  advantage.  In  doing 
this  the  breeder  must  aim  at  pre- 
serving a  balance  of  points  ; ,  that 
is,  two  birds  must  not  be  paired 
which  are  decidedly  weak  in  the 
same  set  of  points.  For  instance, 
two  weakly-marked  birds  will  al- 
most certainly  give  a  bad  result 
in  this  respect,  whereas  if  the 
weakness  be  on  the  hen's  side  onlv 
the  danger  is  far  less.  Again  the 
points  do  not  rank  in  the  sanu 
order  as  regards  difficulty  of  breed- 
ing ;  example — Marking  gives  com- 
paratively little  trouble,  but  good 
heads  are  few  and  far  between, 
while  long  necks  stand  about  mid- 
way as  regards  difficulty  of  breed- 
ing.    I  would  say,  however,  that 


WOODWARD    &  MEAD 

PIGEON  SPECIALISTS, 

Have  bred  some  sweet  1910'  youngsters 
in 

MAGPIES,  JACOBINS,  HOMERS, 
NUNS. 
Prices  to  suit  all  purses. 
G.    J.  MEAD, 
"  Chiltern,"    Sycamore  Grove, 
BALACLAVA,  Victoria. 


ASK  FOR 

BOTANY 

EGG  PRODUCER. 

The  Composition  is  as  follows  : — 

Meat  Meal   25  per  cent. 

Bone  Meal    2")  „ 

Blood  Meal    25 

Bone  Grit    20 

Spices    5  „ 

A  glance  at  the  analysis  of  this 
splendid  mixture  will  convince  all 
scientific  poultry  keepers  of  its 
value  as  an  incentive  to  egg  laying. 

Nitrogen  7v67,  Ammonia  fi.98, 
Phosphoric  Acid  17.23,  Totaj 
Phosphate  37. 

I'nrk»d  in  Imgi,  oil  nizoK,  from  I/O  to  16/-  cut. 
(Of  all  Stores  mid  StoilHinon). 
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us  length  of  neck  is  a  distingnish- 
ng  feature  of  the  Magpie,  it  would 
>e  advisable  to  emphasise  this 
>oint  from  the  first  by  putting  the 
ongest-nccked  birds  together  where 
Kissihlc.  even  if  by  so  doing  risks 
ire  taken  in  other  points.  The 
irst  vear's  breeding  will  produce  a 
air  quantity  of  culls  which  should 
M  Bternlv  weeded  out,  either  by 
.iUing.  selling,  or  giving  away. 

Certain  definite  principles  should 
jovern  the  mating  for  the  second 
ear.  For  instance  it  seems  to  be 
i  certainty  that  pigeons  in  gene- 
al  tend  to  resemble  their  grand 
Hjmts.  Now  the  breeder  who 
mows  this  and  takes  it  into  ac- 
ount  is  likelv  to  reap  a  reward, 
br  in  matching  his  birds  he  can 
liminate' some  of  the  apparent  un- 
iertaintv  of  breeding.  Suppose  he 
las  to  choose  between  two  cocks 
>f  which  the  one  is  better  marked 
han  the  other  ;  if  the  parents  of 
ibe  less  well  coloured  were  better 
n  this  than  those  of  the  other, 
ihen  it  stands  to  reason  that  the 
rird  of  the  letter  parentage*  is 
nore  likely  to  give  better  results 
han  the  other,  even  though  its 
narking  be  slightly  inferior  to 
hat  of  its  poorer  bred — from  the 
olour  point  of  view — rival.  On  the 
ither  hand,  if  thev  bird  in  question 
»e  a  hen,  we  can  bear  in  mind 
hat  she  is  more  likelv  to  repro- 
luce  the  head  and  type  of  her 
►arents  rather  than  their  mark- 
lg,  and  that  knowledge  is  of  dis- 
inct  value,  as  we  can  expect  her 
o  throw  strong  headed  and  well 
yped  birds,  even  if  she  be  stronger 
n  marking  than  in  tvpe  and  head, 
•rovided  only  her  parents  were 
-trong  in  these  points.  For  the 
hoice  of  the  next  year's  pairs  the 
ame  process  of  merciless  weeding 
ihould  be  gone  through.  Don't  keep 

bird  you  feel  to  be  distinctly  in- 
rrior— a  thing  the  beginner  is  apt 
o  be  tempted  to  do  in  hopes  that 
emav  lluke  something  good,  as  he 
lertainlv  may,  but  is  hardlv  likely 
:>  be  lucky  enough  to  do.  In: most 
'Mngs  of  life  the  race  is  to  those 
.ho  systemize  all  their  actions, 
-n  mating  do  not  l>e  led  away  bv 
;rtain  methods  of  inbreeding,  such 
(s  pairing  the  son  to  the  mother 
r  vice  versa.  Mv  advice  is  to 
air  the  most  suitable  birds,  but 
'void  closeness  of  blood  unless  it 
■  sms  that  vou  cannot  avoid  it. 
nbreeding  is  not  of  itself  harmful, 
nless  the  birds  to  be  mated  are 

kelv  to  produce  (bv  the  theories 
ntlined  above)  unhealthy  progeny. 
n  a  few  years  bv  pursuing  the 
olicv  I  am  enunciating,  all  your 
irds  will  be  related,  but  long  be- 
l>re  this  vou  would  have  come  to 
|  dead  end  by  mating  parent  to 
>vild  and  brother  to  sister. 

A  few  words  about  colour  will 
k.ot  be  out  of  place  ;  I  am  now  of 


the  opinion  that  much  time  is 
wasted  in  pairing  blacks  with  reels. 
In  these  davs  plenty  of  good  birds 
in  all  colours  are  to  be  got,  so  it 
is  best  to  keep  these  colours  se- 
parate. Reds  and  yellows  may  be 
crossed  bv  using  the  cock  of  the 
required  colour.  In  these  colours 
eschew  all  birds  which  show  an 
ashen  rump,  as  this  is  an  abomin- 
ation, and  is  extremely  difficult 
to  breed  out.  Blues  and  Silvers 
may  be  crossed  in  the  same  wax- 
as  Reds  and  Yellows,  and  using 
the  same  precautions, ,  but  pale 
Silvers  should  not  be  used  except 
to  intensify  the  silver.  Of  course 
Creams  naturally  go  with  Yel- 
lows, and,  seeing  that  Silvers  and 
Yellows  are  so  alike  in  appearance 
when  hatched,  I  feel  that  thev 
may  be  crossed,  but  not  too  freely. 
Wherever  two  colours  are  crossed 
it  is  wise  not  to  use  the  progenv 
which  show  weakness  of  colour. 

Do  not  expect  to  breed  a  cham- 
pion in  the  first  or  second  year. 
Of  course  vou  may  do  so,  but  vou 
are  breeding  for  results  which 
should  show  themselves  in  a 
gradual  improvement  of  the  whole 
loft,  rather  than  in  the  production 
of  isolated  champions.  In  conclu- 
sion I  say — lie  wise.  Re  patient  : 
Hasten  slowlv  but  surely,  and  you 
will  succeed. 

 ®  

Pigeon  Notes. 

Bv  Rambler. 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Tlocart,  as 
secretarv  of  the  South  Australian 
Canarv  and  Pigeon  Society  is  an 
accomplished  fact,  but  in  Mr.  C. 
Creer  and  Mr.  D.  Hayward,  who 
have  now  undertaken  the  duties, 
we  have  two  good  men,  who  will, 
I  am  sure,  do  good  work  for  the 
Societv. 

As  mentioned  in  last  notes  Mr. 
W.  R.  Viney  has  made  a  start  in 
Blondinettes. 

The  birds  from  the  O.K. 
T.ofts  included  the  beautiful 
Red-laced  hen  (Daisy)  a  first 
prize  winner  at  the  R.  &  K.,  C. 
and  P.,  and  Roval  Shows,  Ade- 
laide, and  with  her  a  nice  Brun- 
ette cock,  bred  from  a  Red  arrow 
cock,  which  was  placed  first  at 
the  last  Svdney  show. 

A  friend  writes  me  "that  things 
must  surely  lie  looking  up  with  the 
pigeon  fancy  in  S.A."  He  judges 
bv  the  amount  of  business  he  is 
doing  and  that  is  certainly  a  good 
guide. 

The  S.A.  Canary  and  Pigeon 
Societv  are  getting  a  move  on. 
Monthly  meetings  and  young  bird 


shows  to  be  held.  Yes,  things  do 
look  nice  .ind  bright  just  mg^'l 

Mr.  Ceo.  H.,11,  of  North  Ade- 
laide, did  .1  big  win  at  the  Port 
Adelaide  Show  in  taking'  the  spe- 
cial for  best  bird  iii  the  show  with 
his  English  owl.  Wish  hdin  luck 
and  mav  he  breed  many  like  it. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Hughes,  of  Broken 
Hill,  has,  I  am  informed,  just  re- 
ceived a  lovely  pair  of  Blondin- 
ettes.  The  cock,  a  blue  hoed, 
has  won  scores  of  prizes,  including 
several  champions  at  Sydney 
Roval,  and  also  special  for  best 
pigeon  in  the  show  at  Lithgow, 
N  .S.W.,  in  a  large  entry..  The  hen 
is  only  a  youngester,  also  a  bltie- 
laced,  which  will,  I  am  told,  make 
up  a  lot  yet. 

More  Short-laced  Tumblers  for 
a  South  Australian  fancier  arrived 
per  the  s.s.  "  Commonwealth  "  oii 
August  4,  including  a  clinking 
almond  cock,  a  kite  cock,  and  a 
very  nice  kite  hen.  The  almond 
cock  is  a  real  champion  as  he  car- 
ries a  rich  almond  ground  colour 
all  over  his  body,  is  very  strong 
in  knob  and  has  a  well  set  beak. 


Schmidt  &  Catchlove, 

105  Annas   Street,  Adelaide. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERS. 

Makers   of  all   classes   of  PUMPS. 
Specialists    in    Oil,   'las,    and  I'etrol 
ENGINES. 

Repair   Works    and    Tool  Maknr*. 
'Phone  3161. 


Are  you   Building  ?     Tf  so  see  that 

MILLER'S  LIME 

is  used.    You  may  get  chetfpe*  lime, 
but  stud',-  your  own  interests  and  use 
the    best  -  MILLER'S    WOOL  BAY 
(LIME,    burnt    in    dome  Kilns. 
Kilns  :   Wool  Bay,  Brighton  and 
Stansbury. 
WOOL      P.  A  Y  LIME 
used    for  the    plastering  of  Kither's 
Building,  Oar  Barn,  Bowman's  Arcade, 
Kmpire    Theat  re,  Treasuiy^luilding, 
"  Register  "  Olliec,  bnilding-iy >f  Vew 
Hospital,    additions    to    Mu«gtMns  the 
De  Bavav  To-  oni.-nt  Co.,  Broken  Mill, 

etc  CfHL 


JBt.   JT.  CHESNEY 

(Late  T.   J.  Patterson). 
31  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET. 
PRACTIC  AL  SHIRTMA^R^f^V 
Good  fitting  garments  at  price*  below 
imported  shirts.     A  good  selection  ol 
best  material  always   in  "stock. 
Send  for  range  of  patterns. 
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Hygienic  Toilet  Hints. 

Varnish  on  the  hands  may  be  re- 
moved with  methylated  spirit. 
Wash  afterwards  with  soap  and 
water. 

A  simple  breath  sweetener  is 
made  by  taking  one  pint  of  dis- 
tilled water  and  adding  to  it  one 
tablespoonful  of  pure  borax,  one 
ounce  of  liquid  myrrh,  and  five 
drops  of  thymol.  One  tablespoon- 
ful can  be  added  to  a  glass  of 
water.     Use  three  times  a  day. 

Red  hands  and  red  noses  are 
often  caused  by  an  unwise  diet, 
and  by  the  use  of  impure  soaps. 
Tight  clothing  is  another  cause. 
Wear  your  belts  and  collars  very 
loose.  Eat  lean  meats,  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  avoid  all  pastries, 
salads,  greasy  foods  and  strong 
coffee. 

When  the  feet  are  weary  and 
tender  through  long  standing  or 
walking  during  the  day,  there  is 
nothing  which  will  give  more  relief 
than  a  warm  foot  bath,  in  which 
has  been  dissolved  a  handful  or 
two  of  sea  salt.  Bathe  the  feet 
and  limbs  with  this  for  about  ten 
minutes,  and  then  rub  them  well 
with  a  good  rough  towel.  The  ef- 
fect is  delightfully  refreshing,  and 
if  you  do  this  just  before  going  to 
bed  insomnia,  for  that  night  at 
any  rate,  is  not  likely  to  trouble 
you. 


Hints  for  the  Care  of  the 
Hair. 

1.  Brush  the  hair  evenly  with  a 
soft  brush  for  ten  or  fifteen  min- 
utes each  night  before  going  to 
bed,  and  then  plait  it  up  loosely. 

2.  Once  a  month,  when  so  plait- 
ed, run  the  closed  hand  up  this 
plait,    and   with   a   sharp  pair  of 
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scissors  snip  all  the  shorter  hairs, 
the  cuds  of  which  will  stick  out 
from  the  plait. 

3.  Never  use  tongs  ;  avoid  the 
use  of  a  comb  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. 

4.  Once  or  twice  a  month — or 
even  oftener  if  there  is  a  tendency 
to  scurf — rub  the  yolk  of  a  new- 
laid  egg  well  into  the  scalp.  Wash- 
ing it  off  with  warm  water  and 
borax  (a  teaspoonful  of  the  latter 
powdered  and  dissolved  in  each 
pint  of  the  former),  dry  thorough- 
ly, and  then  anoint  the  scalp  very 
lightly  with  pure  vaseline. 

5.  Expose  the  head  to  the  sun 
and  air  as  much  as  possible. 

 ®  

The  Value  of  Charcoal 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that 
charcoal  is  the  safest  and  most 
efficient  disinfectant  and  purifier  in 
nature,  but  few  realize  its  value 
when  taken  into  the  human  sys- 
tem for  the  same  cleansing  pur- 
pose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the 
more  you  take  of  it  the  better  ;  it 
is  not  a  drug  at  all,  but  simply 
absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities 
always  present  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  and  carries  them  out  of 
the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath 
after  smoking,  drinking  or  after 
eating  onions  and  other  odorous 
vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and 
improves  the  complexion,  it 
whitens  the  teeth  and  further  acts 
as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe 
cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  gases 
which  collect  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  ;  it  disinfects  the  mouth 
and  throat  from  the  poison  of 
catarrh. 


Facial  Neuralgia. 

If  the  neuralgia  is  located  on  the 
right  side  of  the  face  the  left  hand 
and  wrist  should  be  placed  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  in  a  basin  oi 
water  as  hot  as  can  comfortably 
be  borne.  If  the  left  side  is  tie 
one  afflicted  the  right  hand  and 
wrist  should  be  placed  in  the  hot 
bath.  The  treatment  can  be  tf- 
peated  if  the  first  does  not  relieve 
the  pain.  The  explanation  given 
by  physicians  for  this  peculiar 
treatment  is  that  the  two  nerves 
which  have  the  greater  number  oi 
tactile  nerve  endings  are  the  fifth 
and  medium  nerves.  As  the  fibres 
of  these  two  cross,  any  impulse 
carried  to  the  left  hand  "affects  the 
right  side  of  the  face,  or,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  right,  the  effect  will 
be  the  reverse.  This  is  caused  bv 
the  crossing  of  the  cords. 

 •>  

To  Wash  Lace. 

Cover  a  bottle  with  fine  white 
flannel,  and  tack  the  edges  of  the 
lace  upon  it,  being  careful  to  fas- 
ten down  every  little  point,  and 
lay  the  lace  as  straight  as  pos- 
sible. Squeeze  the  bottle  in  luke- 
warm soap  and  water  till  the  lace 
is  clean,  and  rinse  in  the  same 
way.  Put  in  the  sun  to  dry,  din 
bottle  and  all  in  starch,  then 
wrap  clean  cambric  round  it,  and 
let  dry  in  the  open  air.  When 
quite  dry  the  lace  may  be  untack- 
ed,  and  -will  look  as  good  as  new, 
lace  may  be  washed  in  the  same 
way,  but  without  soap.  A  few 
drops  of  ammonia  may  be  used  in- 
stead. Black  lace  should  never 
be  ironed. 


How  to  Make  Salads. 

During  the  spring  months  parti- 
cular care  should  be  taken  that, 
at  the  majority  of  the  family 
meals  a  salad  is  placed  on  the 
table.  There  is  a  great  variety  to 
be  found  in  the  vegetable  basis 
and  in  the  dressing  ;  and  hardly 
in  any  month  oi  the  year  can  a 
lack  of  material  for  salad  be  com- 
plained of.  Then,  again,  cooked  as 
well  as  raw  ingredients  may  be 
used  with  economy  and  advantage 
The  dressing  is  a  most  important 
point,  and  one  on  which  hardly 
two  people  agree.  Those  who  have 
tin  greatest  claim  to  our  respect 
in  i  ulinary  matters  seem,  however, 
to  adhere  to  the  simplest  methods, 
and  to  advocate  an  extremely  tem- 
perate use  of  the  vinegar  cruet. 

A  common  error  is  to  allow  tlifl 
fresh  greenstuff  that  is  to  be  used 


That  You  can  Have  Yaur 

Worn  and  Discarded 

SILVERWARE  RE-PLATED 

and  mad*   10    Look   Like   Naw   by   Sanding  it  to 

B.  WALLIS, 

78,  Flinders  St.,  Ad  •laid*. 

Coaakbuilderi'  and  Bioyole  Buildan'  Niok*l-Plati»f 
a  Speciality. 

8iTUIF»OTIO»  QBllAimU. 
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to  soak  in  water,  with  the  i(h\i 
that  it  keeps  fresh.  ll  is  far  bet- 
ter to  merely  place  it  in  the  cool- 
est possible  place  on  ,i  stone  floor 
or  slab. 

Now,  here  is  another  thing  that 
must  be  good  if  your  salad  is  to 
be  appreciated — I  mean  the  oil. 
Many  think  that  .is  long  as  it 
bears  the  words  "  salad  oil  "  any- 
thing will  do,  with  the  natural 
result  that  they  often  purchase  in- 
ferior kinds,  more  or  less  rancid. 

It  is  best,  I  find,  to  buy  it  in 
small  bottles,  as  it  requires  to  be 
quickly  used  when  once  opened. 
Always  keep  in  a  cool  place. 

 €>  

Points  of  Interest  to 

Mothers. 

—  What  Baby  Should  Weigh.  — 

There  are  few  mothers,  perhaps, 
who  do  not  like  to  weigh  babv. 
The  increase  in  his  weight  is  such 
a  safe  guide  as  to  whether  he  is 
getting  on.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
put  him  on  the  scale  once  a  fort- 
night, and  to  keep  a  record.  Chil- 
dren, of  course,  differ,  and  a  small 
child  may  increase  at  a  slower 
rate  than  a  big  one  ;  still  the  in- 
crease should  be  there,  or  you  may 
be  sure  there  is  something  wrong. 

Here  is  a  table  for  an  average 
,  baby  : — 

At  birth  he  should  weigh  jibs. 
8ozs. 

At  fourteen  days  he  should  weigh 
7©zs.  more. 

1    At  three  months  he  should  weigli 
I2lbs.  Sozs. 
At  six  months  another  3ms. 
At   nine   months  i81bs.  ;ozs.  is 
'about  regulation. 

The  year-old  baby  should  turn 
the  scale  at  6ozs.  short  of  22lbs*. 


DO  You  Wish  to  Appoint  Executors 
or  Trustees?  If  so, 

EXECUTOR  TRUSTEE 

AID  AGENCY  CO.,  OF  $.*.,  LTD. 

,  (INCORPORATED  1880) 

,  Wbose    extensive    practical    experience  specially 
lualifie*  them  to  undertake  these  duties,  can  re 
Hsj»o  *ou  of  •  .:  „-v  01..  to  private  friends,  and  risk 
or  loos  through  careless  or  defaulting  Trustees. 

Amount  at  Credit  of  Estates,  Trusts, 
and  Clients,  £2,309,316  2s.  3d. 

DIRECTORS.  -  W.  J.  sfanarey  (Chairman).  \v 
Herbert  I'hillipps,  Esq  ,  L.  A.  Jessop.  H.  C.  E 
..lloocke,  Richard  Smith.  E.  W.  van  Senden,  Esq. 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  NOW  OPEN. 

>rncRs.-n,  orenfell  street,  Adelaide 
W.  W.  CARTER,  Manager. 


—  Orange  Marmalade.  — 
.Slice  Very  thin,  rind  and  all, 
three  large  seedless  oranges  and 
one  lemon.  Pour  over  the  sliced 
fruit  eleven  tumblers  of  cold  water, 
.ind  set  away  for  twenty-four 
hours.  Then  boil  slowly  for  one 
hour.  Alter  boiling,  add  four 
pounds  of  granulated  sugar,  and 
set  aw. iv  for  twenty-four  hours 
longer,  then  boil  for  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  or  perhaps  a  little 
longer.  Tour  into  jelly  glasses. 
This  amount  will  fill  eight  glasses. 


—  Chocolate  Creams.  — 
One  half  cupful  cream,  2  cupfuls 
pulverised  sugar.  Roil  five  min- 
utes, add  vanilla  essence  to  suit 
the  taste.  Roll  into  balls — melt 
as  much  chocolate  as  wanted,  over 
a  teakettle  ;  cover  the  balls  and 
let  cool. 

—  Sardine  Toast.  — 
Make  some  slices  of  toast,  but- 
ter, and  cut  them  a  little  larger 
each  way  than  the  sardine.  Spread 
over  a  little  anchovy  paste,  lay  on 
the  sardine,  and  sprinkle  with 
parsley  chopped  as  fine  as  possible. 
Squeeze  over  a  few  drops  of  lemon 
juice,  dust  over  a  pinch  of  cay- 
enne, place  in  a  quick  oven  to  get 
very  hot,  and  serve. 


—  Beef  Loaf.  — 
Take  two  pounds  of  round  steak 
and  half  a  pound  of  suet,  both 
chopped  fine.  Add  two  eggs,  one 
cup  of  bread  crumbs  that  have  been 
softened  in  cold  water,  one  small 
onion  chopped  fine,  one-half  cup  of 
sweet  milk,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
salt  and  one-fourth  teaspoonful  of 
pepper.  Mix  all  together  and 
shape  into  a  loaf.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  an  hour  or  more, 
basting  frequently. 


—  Cocoanut  Pudding.  — 
Three  well-beaten  eggs,  i%  quarts 
of  milk,  i'^  cups  of  bread  crumbs, 
i  cup  of  shreded  cocoanut,  mix  all 
well  together  and  season  with 
lemon,  and  bake.  Be  careful  not 
to  bake  too  long  or  there  will  be 
whe<-  in  it. 

—  Apple  Snow.  — 
This  is  rather  a  favorite  dish 
with  voting  an  old  alike.  It  is 
made  bv  taking  one-and-a-half 
pounds  of  good  cooking  apples,  the 
whites  of  four  eggs,    one   pound  of 


sifted  sugar,  six  sponge  cakes,  a 
little  jam  or  jelly,  and  brandy, 
sherry,  or  raisin  wine,  to  soak  the 
sponge  cakes.  Peel,  core  and  quar- 
ter the  apples,  put  them  into  an 
enamelled  saucepan  with  a  gill  of 
water  and  simmer  until  quite  soft. 
Pulp  them  through  a  sieve  into  a 
larg^e  basin,  and  when  cold  beat 
with  a  whisk  until  they  are  all 
light  and  frothy.  Add  the  whites 
of  the  eggs,  previously  beaten  to  a 
stiff  froth,  and  sprinkle  in  the 
sugar,  whisking  vigorously  all  the 
time.  Split  the  sponge  cakes  in 
half,  spread  with  jam  or  jelly  and 
arrange  in  a  dee])  glass  dish.  Pour 
over  sufficient  brandy  or  wine  to 
soak  them,  then  pile  the  apple 
snow  on — it  will  be  quite  stiff) — 
garnish  with  stripes  of  angelica 
and  dried  cherries.  Set  in  a  very 
cold  place  until  wanted. 


—  Mince  Meat.  — 
Six  apples,  6  lemons,  2  pounds  of 
raisins,  i  1-2  pounds  of  currants,  2 
pounds  of  beef  suet  chopped,  3 
pounds  of  brown  sugar,  8  ounces  of 
mixed  candied  peel,  1-2  rind  of  a 
fresh  orange  grated,  two  full  tea- 
spoons of  mixed  spice  (cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  nutmeg)  and  a  little 
brandy.  Peel  the  apples,  cut  out 
the  cores  and  bake  until  thev  are 
soft,  then  chop.  Squeeze  the  lemons 
and  use  the  juice  only.  Wash  the 
raisins  and  currants  well  and  dry 
thorough!-*-  then  remove  the  seeds 
from  the  former.  Shed  the  candied 
peel  and  chop  the  suet  very  finely 
indeed.  Now  mix  all  the  ingredi- 
ents together  and  stir  well  adding 
the  brandy  last.  Press  the  mince 
meat  down  in  a  jar  and  place  on 
it  a  piece  of  paper  dipped  in 
brandy.  Cover  the  mouth  of  the 
jar  with  a  cap  of  paper  and  store 
in  a  cool  place. 

—  Rhubarb  Pudding.  — 
Well  butter  a  rather  deep  dish 
and  fill  with  alternate  layers  of 
rhubarb,  peeled  and  cut  into  inch 
long  pieces,  and  thin  bread  and 
butter  ;  put  brown  sugar  and 
grated  rind  of  lemon  with  the  rhu- 
barb to  sweeten  and  flavor.  The 
top  and  bottom  layers  should  be 
rhubarb,  and  a  few  little  bits  of 
butter  should  be  put  on  the  top, 
and  half  a  cupful  of  water  poured 
in  before  the  dish  is  put  in  the 
oven.  Bake  thoroughly.  If  eaten 
cold  it  mav  be  turned  out  into  a 
glass  dish  and  garnished  round 
with  a  little  whipped  cream  or 
white  of  eggs  whisked  to  a  froth, 
like  snow. 
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Broken  Hill  Poultry  and 
Kennel  Club. 

SECOND   ANNUAL  SHOW. 
—  Pigeons.  — 

At  the  second  annual  show  of  the 
Broken  Hill  Poultry  and  Kennel  Club, 
a  fine  entry  in  pigeons  was  made. 

Winners  in  Pouters  were,  W.  .1 . 
Hughes,  H.  L.  Hammond,  and  J. 
Dally.  In  Dragons,  A.  J.  Arthur, 
J.  Dallv,  F.  0.  Schultz,  and  P. 
Hallet.  In  antwerps,  A.  0.  Greaves, 
J.  S.  Quidi,  G.  Day,  and  F.  Shoe- 
smith.  In  Tumblers,  H.  F.  Greaves,  P 
Hallett,  R.  Henwood,  J.  S.  Guidi,  S. 
Cockrum,  W.  Cowie,  R.  H.  Hicks,  C. 
H.  Wellington,  and  A.  D.  Greaves.  In 
Beards  W.  J.  Hughes,  R.  Henwood, 
H.  E.  Greaves,  W.  Cowie,  and  P. 
Hallett.  In  Bald  headts,  W.  J. 
Hughes.  In  Saddlebacks,  H.  L.  Ham- 
mond, and  H.  Howell.  In  Jacobins, 
S.  A.  Tremellinsr.  In  Magpies,  J.  S. 
Guidi,  P.  Hallett,  and  R.  Henwood. 
In  Fantails,  J.  Dally,  W.  J.  Hughes, 

F.  Shaddock,  J.  Cullen,  and  D.  Cal- 
laghan.  In  Turbits,  P.  Hallet.  In 
Turbiteens,  P.  Hallett  and  S.  Cork- 
rum.  In  African  Owls,  W.  J.  Hughes, 
R.  Henwood,  G.  Glasson,  and  P. 
Hallett.  In  English  Owls,  A.  J. 
Arthur  and  H.  L.  Hammond.  ...In 
Working  Homers,  W.  Steggal,  ,  W. 
Bowling,  W.  J.  Crabb,  D.  Callaghan, 

G.  Glasson,  A.  0.  Graves,  F.  Shoe- 
smith,  J.  Dally,  H.  Howell,  and  J. 
Smith.  In  Show  Homers,  J.  Dally, 
G.  Glasson,  and  H.  Howell.  In  Nuns, 
W.  Cowie.  In  Blondinettes,  C.  Wel- 
lington, and  W.  J.  Hughes.  Tn  Arch- 
angels, E.  Ockleford.  In  A.  0.  V., 
W.  J.  Hughes  and  J.  Cullen. 


Balaklava  Poultry  and  Kennel 
Show. 

The  Balaklava  Poultry  and  Kennel 
Club  held  their  second  show,  at  which 
pigeons  were  well  represented,  during 
the  month.  The  following  is  the  prize 
list  :— 

Judge,  Mr.  A.  Flounders.  Carrier, 
cock,  W.  Kirkland  ;  R.  T.  Wilson. 
Hen.  R.  T.  Wilson  (]  and  2).  Dragon, 
blue,  cock,  0.  W.  Creer  ;  C.  Nenke. 
Hen,  C.  W.  Creer.  Any  other  color, 
cock  or  hen,  C.  F.  Chenoweth  ;  H.  S. 
Gillies.  Barb,  cock  or  nen,  C.  Nenke  ; 
Gi  Wnke.  Pouter,  blue,  cock  and  hen, 
H.  S.  Gillies.  Anv  other  color,  W. 
H.  F.  Hall  ;  C.  Nenke.  Hen,  W.  H. 
F.  Hallf  Tumbler,  almond,  cock  or 
hen,  and  any  other  color,  cock  and 
hen,  H.  S.  Gillies.  Baldhead,  cock 
and  hen,  I..  P.  E.  Smith.    I'.eard,  cock 


and  hen,  L.  P.  E.  Smith  (1  and  2). 
Saddleback,  I..  P.  E.  Smith  ;  II.  0. 
f Allies.  Magpie,  black,  cock  and  lien, 
I).  Cruickshanks  ;  B.  S.  Gillies.  Anv 
other  color,  Cock,  E.  P.  E.  Smith'; 
G.  F.  Chenoweth.  lien,  G.  I''.  Cheno- 
weth. Fantail,  white,  cock.  F.  French 
( I  and  2).  Hen,  If.  S.  Sillies  ;  Pi 
French.     Any   other  color,   cork,  ti. 

F.  Chenoweth  ;  C.  W.  Creer.  Hen,  G. 
E.  Chenoweth  ;  11.  S.  Gillies.  Turbit, 
black,  cock,  H.  S.  Gillies.  Hen,  U 
I'.  E.  Smith  ;  H.  S.  Gillies.  An- 
other color,  cock,  IT.  S.  Gillies,  lien, 
II.  S.  Gillies;  C.  Nenke.  Anv  ..the; 
color,  cock  and  hen,  C.  Nenke.  Blon- 
dinettes, H.  S.  Gillies.  Turbiteens, 
1).  Cruickshanks.  Anv  other  color,  I). 
Cruickshanks;  C.  Nenke.  Helmet,  L. 
P.   E.   Smith.      Nuns,  cock   and  hen, 

G.  F.  Chenoweth  (1  and  2).  Show- 
Homer,  cock,  H.  S.  Gillies  ;  C.  Nenke. 
Hen,  H.  S.  Gillies  (1  and  2).  Under 
12  months,  G.  F.  Chenoweth.  Work- 
ing Homer,  cock,  L.  P.  G.  Smith  (I 
and  3)  ;  H.  S.  Gillies.  Hen,  G.  F. 
Chenoweth  ;  H.  S.  Gillies.  ■  Swallow, 
C.  Nenke.  Uncommon  variety,  C. 
Nenke  ;  L.  P.  E.  Smith.  Hen,  C. 
Nenke  ;  G.  F.  Chenoweth.  Bovs' 
Classes— Short-faced,  G.  and  D.  Cruick- 
shanks. Long-faced,  G.  and  D.  Cruick- 
shanks ;  F.  Highani,  inn. 


Port  Adelaide  Poultry  and 

Dog  Society. 

—  Pigeons.  — 
Judges— Messrs.  C.  von  Einem  and 
W.  B.  Viney.  Magpies  black,  cock, 
I).  Cruickshank  (1  and  special).  Hen, 
I).  Cruickshanks.  Any  other  color,  D. 
Cruickshank.  Nuns,  any  color,  cock, 
R.  A.  Stobie  (1  and  2).'  Helmets,  anv 
color,  cock,  R.  A.  Stobie  ;  Miller  and 
Martin.  Hen,  Miller  and  Martin.  Under 
12  months,  R.  A.  Stobie.  Jacobins, 
black,  cock,  G.  S.  Ball  ;  F.  Crotty  ; 
E.  S.  Lewis.  Hen,  F.  Crotty  (1  and 
spec  ial)  ;  E.  S.  Lewis  (2  and'  3).  Red 
or  yellow,  cock,  F.  Crottv  ;  G.  S. 
Ball.  Anv  color,  cock,  R,  A.  Stobie. 
Under  12  months,  E.  S.  Lewis.  Fan- 
tails,  white,  cock,  E.  S.  Lewis;  W. 
J.  Hughes;  J.  Loutit.  Hen,  .J. 
Loutit  (1  and  special)!;  I).  M.  M. 
Havward  ;  E.  S.  Lewis.  Black  cock, 
D.  M.  M.  Hayward.  Hen,  1>.  M.  M. 
Havward  (1  and  2)  ;  F.  Crotty.  Any 
color,  cock,  .7.  Laing.  Hen,  H.  G. 
Grey.  Under  12  months,  D.  M.  M. 
Havward  (I  and  2).  Turbits  any 
color,  hen,  L.  P.  I'1..  Smith  (I  and 
special).  Orientals,  Turbiteen,  cock, 
I).  Cruiekshank  (I  and  special),  lien, 
I).     Cruickshank.       Hlondinette.  cock, 

W.  .1.  Hughes.  Hen,  G.  S.  Hall.  Any 
Other     variety,    G.     S.    Ball.  Owls, 


R.  G0RRELL, 

MUSICSRLLKIt  &  IM'FTjttTER  «f 
Brass  Band  Instruments. 

Violin*,  Flukes,  Pieeuloa,  Accordaona, 
ull  kinds  of  Mnaic,  Latent  Songs,  eta. 

Sole  Agent  Boosey  &  Co.'s 

  _      _  _    ■   , , .    4,  y  *  .  ,      Comnanaatinir  Piaton  Brnaa  Band  I»- 

nind^S*.,  Oomw  Hjrda  at    fc*.L-cK  MkT.^.nta      "Cor,.|l"  Ownasa  from 
a  V    Basm?  Coraota  froaa  CS  10a. 


H.  DENNIS 

IMPLEMENT  MAKER. 
(Late  of  MORGAN). 
YOUNG  STREET 

(Old  Methodist  Hall)  between 
FRANKLIN  li  WAYMOUTH  STS. 

DENNIS'  PATENT 
STEEL  BUCKS CRAPER  AND  SILT 

SCOOPS,  GATES,  ETC. 
Write  for    Illustrated  Catalogue  and 
Priet)  LiaTt. 
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ind    colored,  cock, 

Wilkinson 

(1   and  special).     Any  color, 

rock,  C.  Wilkinson  ;  1).  M.  M.  Hav- 
ward. Under  12  months,  D.  M.  M. 
Havward.  Baldheads,  anv  color, 
cock,  W.  .1.  Hughes  ;  W.  Tucker,  lien, 
W.  Tucker  (1  and  special)  ;  W.  .1. 
Hughes.  Beards,  any  color  cock,  W. 
Tucker  (I  and  special).  Hen,  W.I 
Sucker  ;  W.  .1.  Hughes  ;  W.  Tucker. 
Saddlebacks,  any  color,  stripe,  cock, 
J.  A.  Sullivan  (1  and  special  I.  Hen, 
J.  A.  Sullivan.  Spot,  cock,  W. 
picker  ;  J.  A.  Sullivan.  Hen.  .1.  I 
Sullivan.  Barbs,  I''.  Martin  (1  and 
special).  Hen.  F.  Martin.  Any  other 
vnriefv,  tony-face,  cock,  F.  Crottv  ; 
Marl  in  and  Miller  ;  W.  .1.  Hughes. 
Hen.  F.  Crotty  :  ,  G.  S.  Ball  ;  J. 
LniiiLr.  Bovs'  Class.— Anv  varietv, 
tong  face,  cock,  B.  Gilles  ;  '  E.  and  I). 
Cruickshank;  Reg.  Loader.  Hen.  H. 
C.  Chase  ;  G.  Hughes.  Short-fare, 
cock,  I-!,  and  1).  Cruickshank  ;  C. 
Hughes  ;  U.  Loader. 


vase  work,  is  quite  a  waste  of 
Bowers. 


For  Present  Sowing,  and  at  all  times. 
The  Best  Procurable. 

We  Supply  Everything  for  trie  Garden,  Farm,  Grienliouse  »nd  Lawn.  Agents  for 
"Klectro"  Br*mi  Arsenate  ot  Lt'ad,  2;")  per  c.nt.  bftter  than  the  best  now  on  the 
market.  International  Stock  Food  Company  a  Pre  pa  rat  one,  Paynter'i  Calf  Food, 
He.irson's  Champion  Incubators,  Spruit's  Dor  Cakee,  Bird,  1'oultiyand  Dog  Medicines. 
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Editorial  Notices. 


TO  ADVERTISERS  —Alteration  of  atl 
vertisements  ehould  be  in  our  hand9  noi 
later  than  the  15 ih  ot  the  month 

SUBSCRIPTION.— Posted  to  anv  purl 
of  Australasia  5  -  per  year,  in  advance. 
Foreign.  6/. 

ADDRESS— 35.  Currie  St..  Adelaide 
Telephone.  1234. 

AGENTS— Messrs.  ATKINSON  ,t  CO. 
and  MESSRS.  GORDON  &  GOTCH.  Ltd. 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
correspondence  and  answer  questions, 
'these  replies  will,  for-  the  most  part.  b<< 
sent  by  mail,  unless  received  just  prior 
to  date  of  publication. 

PUBLISHING  DATE. -On  the  25th  of 
each    month    preceding   title  date. 

Dl SCON T IN U AM  ES  —  Responsible  sub- 
scriber will  continue  to  receive  this 
journal  until  we  are  notified  by  letter  to 
discontinue,  when  all  arrears  must  be 
paid. 


Among  the  Roses. 

Mildew  will  l>e  giving  growers  a 
little  trouble,  but  it  is  not  any- 
thing like  as  serious  now  as  in  the 
autumn,  when  the  davs  are  l hang- 
ing from  hot  to  cold. 

Keep  the  rose  beds  in  good 
"nick"  by  hoeing  all  weeds,  and 
by  an  occasional  raking.  Avoid 
walking  on  the  beds.  Wet  soil 
cakes  and  hardens.  Anything  that 
your  foot  presses  should  be  spaded 
immediately. 

If  you  have  any  spare  manure 
from  the  fowl  yards,  scatter  some 
about  among  the  plants.  It  will 
not  matter  if  it  is  fresh.  Throw 
the  droppings  around,  hoe  them  in 
lightly,  and  let  the  rain  and  the 
waterings  break  it  down. 


The  hybrid  perpetuals  will  now 
lie  showing  nice  large  clusters  of 
buds  on  everv  good  shoot.  If  you 
want  good  showable  flowers,  set 
to  work  and  reduce  these  buds  to 
the  centre  one.  With  roses  of  the 
Bar!  of  Dufierin  type,  this  thinning 
is  verv  neccssarv.  The  Teas  and 
Hybrid  Teas  do  verv  well  without 
the  disbudding,  and  unless  you 
aim  at  getting  exhibition  blooms, 
or  are  desirous  of  turning  out  a 
"  trimmer  "  to  beat  a  neighbour, 
you  can  leave  the  plants  to  them- 
selves. 

The  decorative  classes  that  carry 
verv  loose,  open  flowers,  will  stand 
a  lot  more  buds  to  the  single  stem 
than  the  full-bodied  show  sorts. 

If  vou  wish  to  secure  good  heads 
of  blossom  for  table  decoration, 
pinch  out  the  centre  bud  of  any 
cluster.  Genera  llv  speaking,  this 
one  will  flower  some  time  ahead 
of  those  which  accompany  it.  By 
pinching  the  centre  flower  out,  you 
force  all'  the  others  into  bloom 
about  the  same  time. 

When  cutting  flowers  for  home 
use,  or  for  sale,  take  as  big  a  bit 
of  stem  as  v«*u  ""et.  If  the 
shoot  is  24  inches  long,  cut  20 
inches  off  it,  and  by  doing  so  force 
the  new  growth  to  come  quickly. 
You  will  alwavs  get  a  strong 
shoot  after  a  hard  cut.  The  long 
stem  adds  to  the  appearance  of 
the  flowers,  and  also  to  the  length 
of  their  lives.  Snipping  roses  with 
only  a  few  inches  of  stem,  unless 
for    the     button    hole,    or  small 


By  cuttin.r  on  long  stems  you 
can  get  an  extra  crop  of  (lowers 
into  the  year's  work.  Growers 
who  allow  their  plants  too  much 
breaUun.r  time,  lose,  a  lot  of  roses 
tut  quickly,  and  manure  and 
water  often.  You,  will  then  carry 
the  bushes  along  without  a  rest. 
Some  folks  think  rest  is  necessary 
Perhaps  it  is.  We  have  never  seen 
air-  ill  effects  out  of  forcing  our 
plants  during  the  season,  when 
the-  ;,rC  willing  to  grow. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  disbud 
rose  plants  put  out  this  vear.  Let 
them  flower,  but  don't  allow  the 
seedpod  to  remain  to  ripen.  It  is 
this  which  is  a  drain  on  the  plant. 
Be  verv  sure  that  vou  take  away 
all  the  weak,  spindly  bits  of  stein, 
as  well  as  cut  all  the  new  growths 
that  have  carried  a  flower  verv 
hard. 

Get  into  the  way  of  handling  all 
your  own  rose  plants,  whether  the 
work  be  planting,  pruning,  or  cut- 
ting the  flowers.  There  is  ten 
times  more  pleasure  in  raising 
roses  than  in  having  the  work  done 
for  you. 

Liquid  manure  may  be  given  to 
anv  plants  that  you  expect  to 
throw  show  blooms.  Use  fresh 
cow  manure,  or  anything  on  hand, 
but  see  that  the  liquid  is  weak. 
Strong  doses  are  more  harmful 
than  helpful. 

Keep  a  look  out  for  aphis.  Hard 
syringing  is  sometimes  effectual,  if 
not  spray  with  infusion  of  Quassia 
chips. 


"  HOW'S    IT    DONE  i  " 

This  remark  is  frequently  made  with 
regard  to  the  excellent  values  offered 
by  Messrs.  Henderson  Bros.,  the 
well-known  cash  grocers,  of 
Bundle  Street,  Adelaide.  The  explan- 
ation of  course  lies  in  the  following. 
The  business  conducted  by  the  firm  is 
a  purely  cash  one,  and  therefore, 
unlike  most  other  businesses,  there 
are  no  bad  debts.  Purchases  are  made 
in  very  large  quantities  for  cash,  and 
in  this  way  the  best  possible  value  is 
secured.  The  old  adage  "  Small 
Profits  and  Quick  Beturns,"  may  be 
said  to  be  the  motto  of  the  business, 
and  this,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
goods  are  bought  right  and  there  are 
no  bad  debts,  coupled  of  course,  with 
pood  management,  makes  it  possible 
to  retail  all  articles  at  such  a  trilling 
advance  on  wholesale  cost.  Those 
who  prefer  to  run  accounts,  and  of 
course  are  prepared  to  pay  the  in- 
creased cost  thereby  entailed,  will  not 
be  interested  in  the  subject,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  cash  and  desire  to  save 
money,  may  certainly  communicate 
with  Messrs.  Henderson  Bros,  to  their 
own  advantage. 


SOUTH  AUSTRALIAN  HORTICULTURAL    AND  FLORICUL- 
TURAL  SOCIETY. 

Grand  Rose  and  Spring  Show. 

Pot  Plants,  Roses,  Carnations.  Annuals,    Bouquets,  and    Floral  De- 
signs, Fruit  and  Vegetables. 

DECORATED    DINNER  TABLES. 

Exhibition  Building,  North  Terrace,  Thursday,  October  19. 

Prize  Lists  procurable  from  Messrs.    E.  &   W.    Hackett    and  other 

Seedsmen  or  from  the  Secretary. 
Annual  Subscription,  £i  i/-,  entitles  subscriber  to  pass  (not  trans- 
ferable) and  six  tickets,  and  10  6  to  pass  and  two  tickets  to  all  the 
Society's  Exhibitions. 

A.  H.  SCARFS,  Secretary. 
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Ornamental  Grasses. 


If  folks  'would  only  consider  the 
exceedingly  elegant,  graceful,  and 
dainty  pot  plants  ornamental 
grasses  will  make,  if  care  is  taken 
with  them,  these  plants  would  be 
very  much  more  popular  and  also 
very  much  more  extensively  grown 
than  they  now  are. 

"  Ornamental  grasses  are  an 
acquired  taste  like  mangoes,"  I 
heard  a  well-known  plant  enthusiast 
remark  lately.  This  is  decidedly 
true.  Many  people  never  give  a 
second  glance  at  them,  and  there- 
fore cannot  conceive  how  very 
graceful  and  pretty  they  are. 
There  is  not  any  mistake  about  it, 
in  their  own  dainty  style  many  of 
them  are  really  just  as  pretty  and 
as,  much  worth  cultivating  as  num- 
bers of  ferns  we  spend  so  much 
time  over.  In  days  of  vore,  with 
what  delight  we  hailed  a  well- 
grown  pampas  plant,  and  yet  to- 
dav,  if  there  is  one  growing  thing 
I  cordially  detest,  it  is  this  grass, 
with  (to  me)  its  aggressive  plumes. 
Rarelv,  if  ever,  does  one  see  it  to 
any  advantage.  If  used  in  a  large 
room  for  decorative  piirposes,  it 
may  pass  muster,  but  if  anyone 
should  dye  it,  is  there  anything  of 
a  decorative  nature  can  look  more 
awful  ?  One  great  consolation  is 
that  these  monstrosities  burn  well, 
and  if  ever  one  is  presented  with 
such  tokens  of  good  will  from  a 
well-meaning  friend,  it  is  a  verv 
easy  matter  to  put  them  behind 
the"  fire.  What  greater  insult  can 
one  pay  Nature  than  to  dye  her 
products  ?  I  have  even  known 
folks  dye  some  of  the  more  fragile 
and  daintier  of  grasses,  and  for 
such  wicked  acts  of  desecration 
they  really  should  be  tabooed  by 
anv  plant  lover. 
—  Soil  Required  for  Growth.  — 
If  pot  plants  are  wanted  of 
grasses,  I  find  a  much  better  plan 
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is  to  sow  the  seeds  direct  into  each 
pot,  instead  of  the  usual  plan  of 
seed  sowing.  Under  this  the  seeds 
are  sown  into  a  large  flat  box,  and 
then,  when  the  tiny  plants  appear, 
they  are  pricked  out  and  put  in 
couples  into  six  or  seven  inch 
pots.  Very  much  better  results 
may  be  obtained  by  sowing  direct 
into  whatever  pots  one  wishes  to 
grow  them  in.  The  tiny  seedlings 
when  moved  seem  to  dwindle  and 
wilt  away  almost  at  once.  The 
soil  these  plants  really  seem  to 
thrive  in  best  is  a  mixture  of  sand, 
decayed  manure  (cow  cakes  prefer- 
ably), and  some  earth  from  under 
one's  wood  heap.  These  should  be 
mixed,  and  a  shovelful  or  two  of 
soot  will  be  a  nice?  adjunct  to  these 
constituents.  The  pots,  when  be- 
ing prepared  for  the  seeds,  may  be 
filled  with  this  mixture  of  soil  to 
within  half  an  inch  or  a  full  inch 
of  the  top,  and  with  grasses  it  is 
always  well  to  have  at  least  a 
couple  of  layers  of  charcoal  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pots.  Seeds  .  of 
grasses  should  be  most  carefully 
sown  all  over  the  surface  of  the 
pot.  Then  allow  fine,  clean  sand 
to  drift  through  one's  fingers  over 
the  seeds,  thinly,  but  evenly.  The 
verv  greatest  0f  care  should  be 
taken  to  water  these  seeds  with  the 
finest  rose,  as  otherwise  they  will 
be  washed  to  one  side  of  the  pot. 
After  sowing  and  watering  light- 
ly, a  piece  of  glass  placed  over  the 
top  of  the  pot  for  a  few  days  will 
cause  the  seeds  to  germinate 
quickly.  Once  the  slightest  vestige 
of  the  wee  plants  puts  in  an  ap- 
pearance, remove  the  glass  entire- 
ly, and  give  the  young  plants 
plenty  of  air.  Otherwise  they  will 
grow  weak  and  thin.  If  six  or 
eight  little  seedlings  appear,  it  is  a 
big-  mistake  to  keep  them  all  in  the 
pot,  for  if  it  is  one  of  six-inch  or 
ei^ht-inch  size,  three  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  fill  it  when  fully  grown, 
so  that  best  plan  is  to  weed  out 
the  most  puny  plants. 

Grasses  in  pots  always  need 
stakes,  and  these  should  be  put  in 
most  carefully.  If  one  has  three 
plants,  put  in  three  supports  at 
equal  distances  apart,  and  tie  a 
piece  of  stout  thread  secured  from 
one  stake  to  the  other  all  round 
as  soon  as  the  grasses  are  old 
enough  to  require  it.  The  prettv 
grassy  foliage  will  soon  afterwards 
grow  so  thickly  that  it  will  hide 
both  sticks  and  thread,  they  will 
also  prevent  the  plants  from  be- 
coming untidy,  for  thev  will  catch 
leaves  in  the  thread,  and  grow 
into  prettv,  shapely  plants, 


—  As  Garden  Plants.  — 

For  growing  in  the  open,  nice 
clumps  of  the  different  pretty 
grasses  do  much  to  produce  and 
give  one's  flower  beds  a  pretty 
appearance,  for  combined  with  per- 
haps some  clumps  of  gay-looking 
phloxes,  delphiniums,  godetias, 
gaillardias,  etc.,  thev  give  just  the 
softening  touch  that  is  needed  to 
tone  down  the  excessive  colouring 
of  the  flowers  beside  it.  Grasses 
can  easily  have  the  soil  prepared, 
and  be  sown  in  neat  little  patches. 
If  there  seem  to  be  too  manv  wee 
plants,  thev  can,  of  course,  be 
weeded  out.  But  ornamental 
grasses  in  clumps  in  the  open  gar- 
den give  reallv  the  most  artsitic 
effect,  and  how  useful  thev  are  for 
cutting  to  combine  with  blossoms 
for  the  table,  mantelpiece,  etc. 
Again,  as  foliage  for  blooms,  thev 
last  considerably  longer  than  anv 
ferns. 

—  Varieties  of  Grasses.  — 

In  parks  or  reserves,  the  com- 
monlv-called  Pampas  grass,  which 
correctly,  is  known  as  the  Gvner- 
ium  argenteum,  seems  to  be  in  its 
element.  In  a  small  garden  this 
grass  seems  too  over-powering  and 
takes  awav  anv  artistic  or  nrettv 
effect.  "The  grandest  of  all  or- 
namental grasses,"  is  what  one 
often  reads  of  in  descriptions  of 
places  where  this  nlant  grows 
wild.  It  prows  to  a  height  of  six 
to  ten  feet  and  ,  presents  a  most 
imposing  appearance. 

—  Cloud  Grass.  — 

I  give  the  palm  for  beautv  to  the 
delicate,  daintv-looking  cloud  grass 
(Nebulosa  agrostis).  This  makes 
simplv  an  ideal  pot  plant,  for  it  is 
one  of  the  lightest  and  most  grace- 
ful of  all  grasses,  and  its  panicles 
when  well  developed  really  look 
like  a  beautiful  cloud  resting  over 
the  pot.  It  is  simply  beautiful 
for  table  decoration,  and,  used 
with  bright  blossoms,  has  the 
loveliest  effect. 

—  Love  Grass.  — 

Another  beautiful  grass  is  Kra- 
grostis  eletrans  (Love  Grass).  This 
is  a  strontr-trrowing  hnrdv  annual 
with  broad  foliage,  which,  with  +he 
stems,  are  covered  with  down.  The 
grass  has  a  sort  of  bloom  on  it, 
is  very  branching,  and  of  a  rich 
heather-like  purple  colour. 

—  Animated  Oats.  — 


A  prettv  grass  for  tubs  or 
flower  pots  is  what  we  call  ani- 
mated oats,  and  bears  the  name 
of  Avena  sterilis.  This  is  also 
very  prettv  for  mingling  with,  say, 
the  beautiful,  bright,  scarlet  zon- 
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ale  geranium,  or  the  ever  popular  i 
gaillardia  or  nasturtium. 

—  The  Umbrella  Crass.  — 

The  umbrella  grass  (Cyprus  al- 
termfolius)  is  strictly  a  sedge  ami 
not  a  grass;  but  is  very  pretu 
for  decoration,  and  for  bouquets, 
sprays,  etc. 

—  Stipa  Elegantissima.  — 
Stipa    elegantissima    is  another 

exquisite  grass,  with  very  grace- 
fully drooping  llower-like  spikes  or 
trusses,  and  this  is  a  delightful  ac- 
companiment to  a  dinner-table  de- 
coration of  scarlet  poppies,  or  even 
ordinary  white  marguerites.  This 
grass  is  a  perennial,  and  so  is 
Stipa  pennata,  which  is  just  per- 
fect as  an  adjunct  to  a  shower 
bouquet,  which  manv  folks  call 
"  Feather  Crass."  This  grows  to 
a  height  of  about  thirty  inches, 
and  the  blossom-like  panicles  are 
covered  with  a  sort  of  silverv 
down.  It  is  a  lovelv  grass  to  have 
in  the  open,  or  a  clump  or  two  on 
a  rockerv  gives  such  a  unique 
effect. 

—  "  Tail  "  Grasses.  — 
Everyone  who  takes  any  interest 

in  grasses  knows  the  Squirrel  Tail 
(Hordeum  jubatuml  with  its 
prettv  tuft  of  silky  plumes  of  a 
purplish  colour.  Pots  of  this  grass 
are  exceedingly  prettv  lor  the  hall 
or  vestibule,  and  it  looks  well 
growing  in  prettily  painted  ena- 
melled tubs. 

The  Hare's  Tail  Grass  is  only  an 
annual,  but  an  exceedingly  prettv 
one  with  stumpy  tufts  of  white 
down  on  stems,  and  this  also 
makes  a  prettv  pot  plant,  for  it 
only  grows  eighteen  inches  high. 

—  Butterfly  Grass.  — 

This  is  one  of  the  most  eleg-ant 
of  all  grasses  and  grows  eighteen 
inches  high.  It  is  about  the  only 
grass  I  like  to  see  combined  with 
roses,  for  the  small  silvery  pani- 
cles or  blooms  seem  to  go  well  as 
a  foliage  decoration  with  the  queen 
of  flowers. 

—  Chenile  Grass.  — 

The  Chenile  Grass.  "  Chloris  lati 
folia,"  is  very  effective  and  prettv. 
For  a  sixpenny  packet  of  this  seed 
one  could  have  a  couple  of  dozen 
good  pot  plants. 

—  Fairy  Grass.  — 
A  grass  that  makes  an  ideal 
plant  for  a  small  tub  or  cask,  or 
for  growing  in  tha  open,  is  what 
is  called  Himalayan  Fairy  Grass 
commonly,  its  correct  one  being 
Miseanthus  nepalense.  There  are 
many  pretty  grasses  which  any  of 
ns  could  grow  if  we  cared  to  de- 
vote a  little  time  and  care  to  do- 
ing so.    For  a  basket  plant,  what 


prettier  than  a  mixture  of  the 
dairttv  sweet  little  ribbon  grass, 
and  the  easily  grown  little  Lobe- 
lia 5  It  is  the  happiest  combina- 
tion, and  does  look  so  sweetly 
prettv,  and  yet  one  sees  it  but  svl- 
dom  in  this  part  of  Australia.  It 
is  very  much  grown  in  Melbourne, 
and  a  very  great  favourite  with 
florists,  for  it  is  just  admirable  for 
their  work.  Either  on  rockeries  or 
window-boxes  this  sweet  little 
grass  is  most  effective,  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  used  in  conjunction 
with  either  deep  red  carnations, 
such  as  the  II.  plumridge  variety, 
with  its  deep  rich  red  fringed 
flowers,  or  the  species  known  as 
"  Ginevra  "  (pale  pink,  and  deli- 
cate creamy  yellow),  it  helps  to 
make  the  dinner  table  exceedingly 
lovelv.  — "  Currajong,"  in  "  Western 
Mail." 


Summer  Flowers. 

—  Sunflowers.  — 

Seed  of  the  annual  can  be  plant- 
ed now,  either  in  the  open  bed  or 
in  boxes,  the  latter  for  preference, 
because  then  the  seedlings  may  be 
transplanted  the  proper  distance 
apart,  say,  three  or  four  feet  for 
the  taller  branching  varieties,  and 
eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  for  the 
dwarfer  kinds.  Their  easy  culture, 
their  adaptibilitv  to  anv  soil  or 
position,  their  floriferousness,  and 
the  length  of  time  they  remain  in 
bloom  make  them  the  most  popu- 
lar summer  annual  grown.  There 
is  no  reason  whv  anv  cottager, 
however  scant  his  means,  shouldn't 
have  his  patch  of  garden  one  blaze 
during  the  summer  months  with 
this  flower,  for  even  if  he  cannot 
get  seed  from  the  neighbors  or 
friends,  a  threepenny  packet  will 
give  him  enough  to  plant  it  two 
or  three  times  over.  In  larger  gar- 
dens thev  may  be  verv  effectively 
used  in  planting  a  bed  set  apart 
entirely  for  their  use.  Although  not 
fastidious  as  to  soil,  thev  will  ap- 
preciate some  old  manure  dug  into 
the  ground.  The  perennial  also 
can  be  propagated  from  seed 
planted  now  or  in  the  autumn,  and 
it  is  in  this  wav  that  new  kinds 
are  raised.  Old  plants  may  be  se- 
parated, replanting  only  a  very 
small  piece — nearly  every  piece  of 
root  will  "row.  Thev  want  plentv 
of  manure. 

—  Schizanthus.  — 

This  is  a  very  prettv  annual,  and 
one  that  deserves  to  become  better 
known  and  better  grown.  It  may 
be  sown  in  clumps  or  beds,  where 
it  is  to  bloom,  or  in  pots  or  pans, 
and  planted  out.  It  likes  a  good, 
rich,  sandv  soil,  and  is  improved 
bv    a    bi-weeklv     appreciation  of 


manure  water.  Like  the  aster  and 
the  balsam,  Schizanthus'  retuses 
makes  an  Ai  pot  plant.  If  flowered 
in  an  eight  inch  pot,  and  fed  with 
cow  manure  water  few  plants  can 
exceed  them  m  beauty, 

—  Sturt's  Pea.  — 

The  seed  of  that  beautiful 
trailer,  Clianthus  Dampieri,  or 
Sturt's  Pea,  may  be  sown  how. 
The  see  l  being  very  hard,  should 
be  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  then 
planted  in  almost  pure  sand,  either 
in  pots  or  in  the  border  where  it 
is  to  grow.  Put  the  seed  in  a  cup, 
pour  water,  almost  boiling,  on 
them  and  let  it  cool,  then  sow. 
If  sown  in  the  border  mix  with 
the  soil  a  quantity  of  sand,  give 
it  a  good  watering,  and  cover  the 
seed  to  the  thickness  of  a  penny, 
place  a  zinc  ring  round  them  as  a 
protection  against  slugs,  and  a 
sheet  of  glass  over  all.  The  seed- 
lings will  appear  in  live  or  six 
days,  when  the  glass  must  be  re- 
moved. The  Sturts  pea  may  be 
trained  over  a  small  trellis,  which 
must  be  placed  in  position  while 
the  plants  are  young,  and  the 
training  done  as  they  grow.  The 
soft,  fleshy  branches  must  be  tied 
to  the  bars  of  the  trellis  with  some- 
thing soft,  such  as  budding  cotton, 
or  else  the  tie  is  likelv  to  cut  it 
through.  They  require  little  or 
no  manure. 

—  The  Balsam.  — 

These  beautiful  annuals  do  best 
in  a  fairly  damp  situation,  and 
that  is  probably  the  reason  we  do 
not  find  them  often  grown  to  per- 
fection on  the  plains.  But  even 
there  success  with  them  may  be 
attained  bv  choosing  a  bed  on  the 
west  side  of  wall  or  shade-house, 
mulching  and  careful  regular  water- 
ing during  the  hot  weather.  Some 
of  the  balsams  are  verv  delicate  in 
coloring  and  perfect  in  shape,  re- 
sembling nothing  so  much  as  a 
miniature  camelia.  Thev  make 
splendid  pot  plants.  Use  a  light 
but  rich  soil — a  sandv  loam,  en- 
riched with  some  very  old.  cow  c  r 
sheep  manure. 

•      •  • 

HOUSES ! 

GARDENS ! 

FA  RMS  ! 

If    you    want    a     House,    Farm  or 
Garden  satisfaction  will  be  guar- 
anteed if  you  consult 

H.  M.  CHARUCK, 
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Garden  Notes  for  October. 


The  weather  is  still  keeping  up 
its  somewhat  unusual  and  decided- 
ly uncertain  character.  A  dry 
August  with  a  touch  of  summer  in 
the  middle  of  it  and  a  record  hot 
day,  85  in  the  shade,  to  wind  up 
with  is  not  playing  the  game  quite 
fairly,  from  the  gardener's  point  of 
view.  To-day,  September  i,  there 
is  fortunately  a  drop  of  twenty 
degrees  and  more  welcome  still  a 
steady  downpour,  which  promises 
to  once  more  save  the  agricultural 
and  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  horti- 
cultural situation  by  a  somewhat 
narrow  margin.  Two  or  three 
rains,  which  are  due,  and  may  fall 
before  these  notes  are  in  print,  will 
make  a  great  difference  to  the 
pleasures  and  results  of  gardening 
for  many  weeks  to  come. 

Violets  seem  to  have  appreciated 
the  rather  dry  time.  We  have  no- 
ticed some  wonderfully  fine  dis- 
plays, great  clumps  in  which  the 
foliage  has  been  almost  hidden  by 
the  wealth  of  bloom.  The  old 
favourite  Neapolitan,  with  its  de- 
licious fragrance  and  delicate 
mauve  colouring  still  remains  one 
of  the  best.  Its  white  relative, 
Count  Brazza,  is  probably  without 
an  equal  amongst  the  double 
whites.  Lady  Hume  Campbell  is  a 
very  fine  blue  double  which  is  said 
to  be  particularly  hardy.  Princess 
of  Wales  is  a  single  blue,  of  ex- 
quisite fragrance  and  the  plant  is 
of  vigorous  habit  and  handsome 
appearance.  La  France  is  another 
excellent  variety.  For  a  single 
white  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
White  Czar.  If  in  an  exposed  posi- 
tion violets,  especially  the  doubles, 
will  carry  over  the  summer  better 
if  given  some  small  amount  of 
shade,  small  branches  of  ever- 
greens stuck  into  the  ground  here 
and  there  amongst  the  plants  will 
do  all  that  is  necessary.  Violets 
are  so  cheap  that  few  people  think 
it  worth  while  to  raise  them  from 
seed  but  this  is  easily  done.  Sow- 
ings may  be  made  now.   It  is  best 
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to  sow  in  a  seed  box  or  bed  and 
transplant  in  autumn.  All  violets 
require  an  occasional  drink  during 
the  hot  weather  but  not  enough 
to  force  them  into  continual 
growth. 

Stock  are  another  old  favourite 
which  have  done  and  are  doing 
well.  Every  gardener  should  find 
room  for  a  bed  of  them  for  they 
are  hardy,  beautiful,  sweet  scented, 
bloom  at  a  time  of  scarcity  and 
continue  in  flower  for  a  very  long 
time,  five  very  desirable  points. 
A  mixed  bed  or  border  is  very 
beautiful,  but  to  be  seen  at  their 
best,  where  there  is  room,  give 
each  of  the  selected  varieties  a  bed 
to  themselves.  If  you  have  not 
already  grown  stocks  make  a  note 
of  them  as  one  of  the  things  to 
be  sown  from  the  end  of  next 
month  onwards.  Vesuvius,  a  rich 
red  ;  Almond  Blossom,  a  rosy  pink 
shaded  white  ;  Crimson  King,  an 
exquisite  crimson  ;  and  Beauty  of 
Nice,  will  certainly  repay  anyone 
who  grows  them  well,  and  there 
are  many  others,  equally  beauti- 
ful. A  little  liquid  manure  given 
twice  a  week  will  lengthen  and 
strengthen  the  blooming.  Stocks 
are  usually  propagated  from  seed, 
but  cuttings  of  side  growths,  cut 
with  a  heel  will  root  fairly  well 
in  a  sandy  compost,  especially  if 
given  a  little  bottom  heat.  This 
plan  is  certainly  worth  trying 
where  one  has  and  wishes  to  per- 
petuate any  specially  fine  flowers 
from  unnamed  mixed  seed.  Pot 
firmlv  and  keep  sufficiently  moist. 

Writing  of  the  stock  reminds  one 
of  another  old  English  favourite, 
the  Perennial  Phlox,  which  is  much 
neglected  in  Adelaide  gardens. 
They  like  a  deep  rich  soil  and 
should  be  planted  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  they  are  not  exposed  to 
the  full  sun,  not  a  shaded  position 
exactly,  rather  a  semi-shaded  one. 
They  are  handsome,  long4ived, 
plants,  which  will  give  pleasure  for 
years.  Seed  may  be  sown  this 
month,  or  established  plants  may 
be  bought  cheaply  at  any  of  the 
nurseries.  They  have  a  fine  range 
of  colour,  from  white  to  rose, 
crimson,  red,  almost  to  purple, 
and  the  big  bold  trusses  of  bloom 
are  a  great  addition  to  the  early 
autumn  flower  display.  The  pre- 
sent is  a  good  time  to  dig  in 
some  rich  manure  around  plants 
already  in  position  and  they  will 
appreciate  lilwjral  watering  through1 
the  summer. 

When  planting  hedges  many 
people  are  guided  in  fixing  their 
distances  rather  by  the  size  of  the 
plants  at  the  time  of  setting  than 


by  what  they  may  reasonably  be- 
come. Eighteen  inches  from  a 
fairly  open  fence  and  thirty  from 
a  paling  or  iron  fence  is  none  too 
much,  especially  if  the  fence  bor- 
ders the  street.  Where  a  large 
quantity  of  plants  are  required  it 
is  an  economical  plan  to  grow 
them  from  seed  but  for  ordinary 
suburban  purposes  it  is  better  to 
buy  pot-grown  plants.  Willemetia 
capensis,  Rhamnus,  Pittosporum 
(eugenoides  and  nigrescens),  Co- 
prosma  lucida,  all  make  good  or- 
namental evergreen  hedges  of  what 
may  be  called  medium  size,  and 
seeds  of  any  of  them  and  others 
can  be  sown  this  month.  Neither 
of  the  handsome  varieties  of  Cu- 
pressus  can  be  raised   from  seed. 

In  planting  out  pot-grown 
shrubs,  etc.,  some  people  make  the 
mistake  of  putting  them  in  the 
earth  just  as  they  come  out  of  the 
pot  ;  others,  again,  pull  the  root 
system  about  far  too  much.  The 
best  way  is  somewhere  in  between. 
A  good  deal  depends  on  the 
amount  of  roots  which  have  de- 
veloped. If  thev  have  not  much 
more  than  reached  the  side,  little 
more  need  be  done  than  knock  off 
the  "  crocking."  Where  there  is  a 
tap  root  it  is  well  to  straighten 
this  out  somewhat,  even  if  it  in- 
volves breaking  the  ball  consider- 
ably, and  care  should  be  taken 
that  this  root  is  planted  well  down 
in  the  earth.  Such  roots  have  a 
rather  plavful  habit  of  acting  like 
a  spiral  spring,  when  it  is  ex- 
tended and  released,  but  a  little 
patience  will  overcome  this.  Al- 
ways soak  the  pot  thoroughlv  an 
hour  or  two  before  you  intend  to 
handle  the  plant. 

If  vou  want  to  increase  your 
stock  of  anv  specially  fine  snap- 
draswrs  you  can  do  so  by  taking 
cuttings  of  voting-  wood  and  strik- 
ing them  in  sandv  soil.  They 
quickly  root  under  glass  and  soon 
make  well  grown  plants. 

Worms  sometimes  give  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  in  lawns,  the  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  them  is  to 
water  the  grass  thoroughly  with 
lime  water,  about  a  dozen  pounds 
to  20  gallons  of  water  is  strong' 
enoug-h.  Let  the  lime  settle  and 
use  onlv  the  clear  solution. 

Azaleas  will  want  a  little  mild 
pruning  after  flowering,  and  when 
grown  in  pots  will  be  much  bene- 
fited if  an  inch  or  so  of  the  top 
soil  is  taken  awav  and  replaced 
with  enual  parts  of  leaf  mould  and 
old  cow  manure. 

Pansies  are  making  a  nice  show, 
any  particularly  good  ones  can  be 
increased  bv  cuttings.  For  tWis 
purpose  use  only  young  growth  a 
couple  of  inches  long,  put  half  a 
dozen  pieces  around  the  edge  of  a 
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ive  inch  pot  of  well  drained  sandy 
soil.  They  will  root  in  a  cold 
Km  or  glass  house,  or,  better 
still,  if  the  pot  is  plunged  in  an 
>ld  hot  l>ed  which  still  has  sonic 
leat  in  it.  Petunias  respond  to 
he  same  treatment  equally  well. 

It  is  better  to  pinch  out  the 
toints  and  generally  train  onia- 
nental  evergreen  shrubs  than  to 
lo  anv  very  severe  pruning.  Now 
Jiat  they  are  putting  out  new 
jrowth  is  a  good  time  to  attend 
o  this.  'Tis  an  easy  way  to  get 
symmetrical  bushy  plants.  At  the 
ame  time  cut  out  any  dead,  dying 
ind  crossing,  or  superfluous  wood, 
lost  plants  of  this  class  are  im- 
>roved  by  a  little  judicious  open- 

Qg  Up. 

A  well  grown  plant  of  Wisteria 
n  somel>odv  else's  garden  is  at 
his  time  of  the  year  a  distinct 
emptation  to  covet  thy  neigh- 
>our's  goods.  It  would  be  more 
o  the  point,  perhaps,  to  ask  him 
o  put  down  a  layer  or  two  for 
ou.  In  any  case  make  a  note, 
nd  undertone  it,  to  get  one  from 
he  nurserv  next  June.  There  is 
irobably  nothing  to  equal  it  for 
raining  around  a  window,  along  a 
'erandah  or  over  an  old  tree,  wmch 
s  on  its  last  legs  of  usefulness 
»r  beautv.  If  yon  have  no  room 
or  it  in  either  ' of  these  positions 
t  does  splendidly  on  a  stout  arch 
•r  tripod.    As  a  last  resort  it  will 

0  almost  equally  well  in  bush 
jrm. 

What  a  glorious  display  the 
ouble  flowering  peach  makes.  It 
oes  not  unfortunatelv  last  very 
Dttg,  neither  do  the  equally  beau- 
ihil  plum  and  cherry,  but  whilst 
bey  last  they  are  a  delight  to 
verv  passerbv.  They  want  cut- 
,ing  lrack  severelv  as  soon  as  the 
fcom  is  off. 

Spring  flowering  sweet  peas  arc 
oming  on  rapidly,  see  that  they 
l«  not  allowed    to    become  dry. 

teaspoon  full  of  sulphate  of  am- 
lonia.  not  more  than  once  a  week 
'ill  add  considerably  to  the  show 
f  bloom,  the  manure  to  be  dis- 
olved  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Several 
^ople  have  told  us  of  disappoint- 
ment with  winter  flowering  peas. 
|  o  do  well  this  class  evidently  re- 
[  uircs  a  verv  well  'worked  root 
fed,  the  soil  must  be  free  and  well 
■-rained  ami  the  position  an  open 
utmv  one. 

When  vou  want  to  save  seed  oi 
ay  choice  Ranunclus,  wait  till  the 
eads  have  turned  vellow,  cut  6r\ 
nd  store.  Sow  in  December  or 
irly  in  the  new  year.  They  will 
loom  next  spring 

1  Don't  forget  that  October  is 
/obablv  the  best  month    of  the 

'hole  year  for  seed  sowing.  There 
re   very   few   classes    of  plants 


which  cannot  be  sown  to  advan- 
tage during  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks.  Hardv  annuals,  of  course, 
are  sown  in  the  autumn,  but  all 
the  half  hardv  class,  from  which 
we  get  so  great  a  part  of  our  sum- 
mer and  autumn  display,  are  suit 
able  for  present  sowing  whilst 
nearly  all  biennials  and  perennials 
will  do  well  if  sown  now.  Hedge 
plants  and  the  seeds  of  many  or- 
namental and  useful  trees  can  also 
be  put  in,  also  seed  of  any  of  the 
many  beautiful  Acacias. 

Give  liquid  manure  to  roses.  Use 
any  weed  killer  for  the  paths.  Get 
out  the  hose  and  see  that  it  is  in 
good  order.  Get  an  extra  tap  or 
two  put  in  the  garden  if  it  is  ne- 
cessarv,  it  is  certainly  good 
economy  to  do  so.  Weed  lawns 
and  top  dress  if  not  already  done. 
Plant  new  lawns.  Put  out  early 
sown  seedlings  of  summer  flower- 
ing annuals.  Keep  the  seed  boxes 
fairly  moist  and  use  a  fine  rose 
especially  for  all  small  seeds.  Give 
anv  vacant  beds  another  digging, 
vou  cannot  work  garden  ground 
too  much. 
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Messrs.  Maelor-.Jones  &  Co.,  are  a 
comparatively  recent  firm  of  Land 
Brokers  and  Estate  Agents,'  who  by 
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safely  relied  upon  to  advise  clients  to 
their  best  advantage.  Readers  who 
are  buyers  of  farms,  gardens,  or 
houses  are  advised  to  give  them  a 
trial. 
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<®    Decorative  Roses.  <$> 


A  paper  read  before  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  New  South  Wales, 
By  G.  W.  Kershaw. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  waste 
much  time  in,  acclaiming  the  rose 
as  the  queen  of  flowers.  Those 
who  know  her  best  admit  the  fact, 
for  whether  we  take  the  rose  for 
its  beauty  of  form,  innumerable 
and  chaste  variations  of  colour, 
and,  in  most  cases,  sweet  fra- 
grance ;  or  on  a  lower  plane,  as 
giving  the  maximum  return  for  a 
minimum  of  labour  expended,  the 
result  is  the  same.  She  has  no 
peer. 

My  paper  is  intended  to  deal 
chiefly  with  roses  of  a  decorative 
character,  i.e.,  those  roses  which 
have  not  sufficient  petals  to  class 
them  as  exhibition  varieties. 

Before  going  further,  I  would 
like  it  to  be  distinctly  understood 
that  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  ad- 
miration for  a  perfect  show  bloom 
— say  a  perfectly  formed  and  cor- 
rectly coloured  "  Earl  of  Dufferin." 
Such  a  bloom  with  its  additional 
charm  of  sweet  scent,  compels  the 
love  of  everybody.  My  chief  com- 
plants  against  purely  exhibition 
roses  are  that,  in  most  cases, 
everything  is  sacrificed  to  size — 
colour  often  gone,  and  fragrance 
absent.  In  numerous  instances 
also  the  growth  of  the  plant  is 
weak,  as  in  such  roses  as  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawlev,  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, Mildred  Grant,  and  others. 
Take  four  admitted  champions, 
and  where  is  the  fragrance  ? 
White  and  pink  Maman  Co  civet, 
K.  A.  Victoria,  and    Frau  Karl 


Druschki.  It,  may  sound  like  trea- 
son to  say  anything  against  the 
latter  rose,  and  yet  to  me  there 
is  something  cold  looking  about  it. 
The  beauty  of  form  is  there  if 
caught  at  the  right  time,  and  the 
pure  camellia-like  whiteness  is 
there  also.  It  is  like  looking  at 
a  beautiful  woman,  who  perhaps 
we  know  to  be  deficient  in  that 
kindliness  of  heart  and  sympathe- 
tic nature  which  go  to  make  up 
the  perfect  woman.  Offer  for  choice 
a  perfect  bloom  of  say,  La  France 
and  Frau  Karl  Druschki  to  the 
average  person,  and  which  would 
be  chosen  ?  I  venture  .  to  sav  L/a 
France.  The  beautiful  colouring 
and  sweet  scent  supply  the  lacking 
qualities. 

In  the  decorative  roses,  with 
which  we  are  most  particularly 
concerned  at  present,  we  have  for 
the  most  part  vigour  of  growth, 
extreme  floriferousness,  innumer- 
able shades  of  colour,  and  in  many 
cases  delightful  fragrance.  In  de- 
corative work  for  the  home,  and 
for  made  up  work  of  all  descrip- 
tions, these  roses  are  indispensable. 
Being  of  light  build  they  hold 
themselves  up  without  much  wir- 
ing, are  much  more  quickly  ar- 
ranged and  are  more  graceful  in 
appearance.  Then  again  when,  the 
cold,  wet  weather  comes  along, 
and  the  heavy  petalled  show  roses 
are  vainly  endeavouring  to  unfold, 
our  decoratives  are  all  there,  snak- 
ing a  brave  show  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions.  It  is  at  such 
times  that  their  real  worth  is 
most  manifest.  For  years  past  I 
have  been  advising  clients  to  have 
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a  goodly  portion  of  their  roses  ii 
this  class.  I  do  not  wish  to  fit 
this  paper  with  a  lot  of  names,  and 
yet  it  would  not  serve  its  purpoai 
without  naming  at  least  a  fe* 
tliat  I  find  from  actual  experiena 
are  invaluable.  From  an  evef 
blooming  view-point,  the  list  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  tea  and  by 
brid  tea  classes. 

If  a  judicious  selection  be  made 
and  with  a  little  intelligent  treat 
ment  in  pruning,  feeding,  etc.,  /it  i 
quite  possible  about  Sydney,  or  if 
anv  district  where  frosts  are  ncy 
too  severe,  to.  have  roses  every  . 
in  the  year.  To  do  this  it  is  als< 
necessary  to  have  more  than  on 
plant  of  each  variety.  By  this  me 
thod  they  can  be  pruned  at  differ 
ent  seasons.  For  instance,  sa.i 
you  have  three  plants  of  Rainbov 
or  Corallina.  By  leaving  then 
alone  you  will  get  bloom  in  thi 
usual  course,  from  October  tt 
July.  But  you  want  rose  bloom 
particularly  in  August  and  Sep 
tember.  The  usual  time  for  pruti 
ing  about  Sydney  is  the  last  weel 
in  August.  If  all  your  plants  ar 
left  unpruned  till  then,  you  are,  c 
course,  from  that  time  till  the  be 
ginning  of  October  without  an; 
flowers.  To  avoid  this,  if  yoi 
sacrifice  the  bloom  on  one  of  th 
plants  say  at  the  end  of  May  an. 
prune  moderately,  yon  should  ge 
bloom  about  the  middle  of  July 
treat  the  next  plant  in  the  sam 
way  at  the  end  of  June  an< 
blooms  will  come  in  the  middle  p 
August,  and.  by  that  time  the  firs 
treated  will  be  throwing  a  secoBi 
crop  into  September.  This  resul 
is  only  obtainable  where  the  win 
ters  are  not  too  severe.  Injur; 
would  result  to  the  plants  s< 
treated  where  frosts  and  bitin] 
cold  winds  are  severe,  as  th< 
vounsr  growth  would  be  pinched  o 
killed  outright.  When  pruning  a 
mentioned,  a  mulch  of  stable  man 
tire  round  the  plant,  and  liquw 
manure  if  the  ground  is  dry  wil 
further  help  to  improve  quantit- 
and  quality  of  blooms.  The  fol 
lowing  roses  respond  readily  t< 
this  treatment  : — 

Corallina,  Papa  Gontier,  Colin 
tess  dc  la  Barthe,  Safrano,  Peaci 
George  Nabonnand,  Francis  Di 
breinl,  Princess  de  Sagan,  La  To? 
ca,  Madm.  Antoinc  Marie,  Pan 
Nabonnand,  Madm.  Jean  Dupuy 
Madm.  Phillip  Kunz,  Madm.  Lair 
bard,  and  many  others.  The  t\vj 
Maman  Cochets  respond  readil 
also,  and  will  give  good  results 
a  rather  dry  winter  is  on.  But  , 
cold  wet  spell  will  spoil  any  flowe 
buds,  as  the  petals  arc  too  closcl1 
packed. 

Now  for  the  names  of  a  few  <l 
my  favourite  decorative  roses,  <a| 
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Packing  of  Plants 

is  important  to  country  people.     Read  these  extracts  :— 

The  consignment  of  plants,  per  h.b.  "  Ophir  "  arrived  in  ^ood  order  and 
condition,  after  their  long  journey.— B.  Ar  Co.,  St.  Albans,  England. 

Trees  reached  us  safely,  the  bundle  beine  well  packed.— V.  J.  N.,  South 
Africa. 

The  nine  eases  of  plants  arrived  perfect,  not  one  pot  broken.— M.  &  H., 
Broken  Bill. 

W.  J.  Smith, 

Clifton  Nursery         »         «  Walkerville. 

CatologUM   gratis.  Established  60  year*. 
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bracing  all  shades  of  colour,  and 
oi  that  vigorous  and  branching 
habit  so  essential  where  roses  are 
needed  as  flowering  hushes  in  the 
garden.  Those  already  petitioned 
are  of  the  type  ;  also,  Gruss  au 
Teplitz,  General  McArthur,  War 
rior,  Triumph,  E.  M.  Kershaw 
(reds)  ;  George  Schwartz,  Harry 
Kirk,  Comte  Chandotx,  Marie  Van 
Houte,  Amazon,  Airs.  Dudley 
Cross,  Sulphurea  (.yellows  and 
creams)  ;  Countess  of  Gosford, 
Queen  Olga  of  Greece,  Killaruey, 
Rainbow,  Souv.  de  Madame  Per- 
net.  Countess  Riza  du  Pare,  Sylph, 
H.  M.  Stanley  (pinks)  ;  Madm. 
Eugene  Resal,  Souv.  de  Catherine 
Guilliott,  Souv.  of  Stella  Cray, 
Edie  Meyer,  Grace  Molyneaux, 
Comtesse  de  Cayle,  Dr.  Grill,  Lady 
Roberts,  Madm.  Charles,  Madm. 
Gamon,  Souv.  de  Wm.  Robinson 
(.coppery  shades),  White  Lord  Var- 
quin,  The  Queen,  La  Innocence, 
lvdmond  Deshayes,  and  Molly 
Sharmen  Crawford  are  good  useful 
whites.  Fran  Karl  Druschki, 
classed  as  a  hybrid  perpetual, 
blooms  almost  as  continuously  as 
any  tea.  The  growth  is  very 
vigorous,  and  the  plant  requires 
to  be  kept  within  bounds  ;  a  light 
tripod  is  about  the  most  effective. 
Coil  the  long  canes  round,  and  tie 
in  at  intervals.  This  has  the  add- 
ed advantage  oi  causing  numerous 
laterals  to  break,  all  of  which  will 
produce  a  bloom. 

There  are  other  excellent  garden 
roses  which  may  hardly  be  classed 
under  any  of  the  colours  men- 
tioned. Monsieur  Tillier,  a  rich 
terra  cotta  shade,  is  fine  for  cut- 
ting at  all  seasons,  and  a  good 
grower.  Arch-duchesse  Marie  Ira- 
maculata,  flesh  pink,  coppery  red 
centre,  are  instances. 

Another  beautiful  section  for  de- 
corative work  is  found  in  the 
singles.  The  set  described  as  Irish 
roses,  introduced  bv  Alexander 
Dickson  &  Sons,  contains  some 
gems,  the  most  lovely  being  Irish 
Elegance,  biscuit  colour  ;  Irish 
Harmony,  white;  Irish  Engineer, 
dazzling  scarlet  ;  Irish  Star, 
deep  red  ;  Irish  Glory,  deep 
rose.  The  blooms  are  five 
petalled,  and  all  except  En- 
gineer are  carried  on  long  thin 
stems.  They  last  a  considerable 
time  in  good  condition  when  cut 
fresh.  For  soine  years  there 
seemed  to.be  a  general  impression 
that  they  were  only  spring 
bloomers,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the v 
are  in  bloom  quite  eight  months  of 
the  year. 

Some  of  the  very  qest  decora- 
tives  are  also  to  1>e  had  among 
the  rambling  class.  Dorothv  Per- 
kins, rose  pink  ;  White  Dorothy 
and    Dorothy  Dennison,  flesh  are 


exquisite.  Their  long,  pliable 
stems  are  easily  trained  into  any 
position.  Their  natural  tendency 
is  to  run  along  the  ground,  and 
for  this  reason  they  are  invalu- 
able for  quickly  covering  banks, 
rockeries,  etc.  The  one  objection 
with  sonic  people  is,  they  are 
spring  bloomers  only.  If  used  with 
other  free  flowering  climbers  and 
let  run  with  them,  this  fault  is 
not  so  noticeable.  The  glossy  foli- 
age is  almost  evergreen.  Sinica 
Anemenoae,  a  beautifully  soft  pink 
shaded  with  white,  makes  a  hand- 
some pillar  or  tripod,  or  may  be 
trained  as  a  climber,  and  blooms 
frequently.  Rosa  Lavigutea,  a 
charming  single  white,  glossy  toli- 
age,  very  vigorous  rambler,  makes 
a  grand' display  in  September  and 
early  October.  Hlush  Rambler, 
one  of  the  very  best,  is  not  nearly 
well  enough  known.  Flowers  are 
produced  in  large  trusses,  apple 
blossom  in  colour.  Spring  bloomer 
only,  but  the  plant  is  covered  with 
flowers  for  several  weeks,  late  in 
September,  and  well  into  October. 

The  three  ramblers  Aglaia,  yel- 
low, Euphrosyne,  pink,  and  Thalia, 
white,  make  pretty  objects  in  early 
October,  but  the  trusses  of  bloom 
drop  quickly  when  cut.  The  dwarf 
Polyanthe  type  are  invaluable  for 
small  vases,  bouquet,  and  button 
hole  work,  the  two  best  perhaps, 
being,  Perle  D'Or,  and  Madam 
Cecile  Brunner  on  account  of  their 
perfect  shape.  For  a  dwarf  edg- 
ing in  front  of  a  border  round  a 
bed,  or  for  massing,  nothing  could 
be  more  effective  than  Madame  N. 
L-avaVasseur,  a  crimson.  The  beau- 
tiful new  variety,  Orlean's  Pose, 
is  crimson  with  a  white  eye.  The 
growth  is  dwarf  and  bushy,  and 
the  plants  are  covered  with  bloom 
for  several  months.  Speaking  of 
roses  as  objects  of  decoration  in 
the  garden,  it  seems  a  pity  that 
some  attention  is  not  given  gener- 
ally to  massing  for  colour  effects. 
Another  prevailing  fault  is  not 
having  several  plants  of  extra  use- 
ful varieties.  Frequently  in  the 
home  a  certain  colour  is  needed, 
and  where  only  one  plant  is  grown 
sufficient  blooms  for  the  purpose 
can  hardly  l>e  expected. 

In  conclusion  I  am  pleased  to 
notice  that  of  late  years  there  is 
an  increasing  tendency  among  the 
public  to  plant  the  class  of  roses 
treated  on  in  this  paper.  A  word 
of  caution  is  < also  necessary  regard- 
ing the  pruning  of  decorative  roses. 
Reware  of  the  man  with  the  saw 
and  the  secateurs,  who  treats  all 
roses  alike.  Decoratives  do  not 
require  such  drastic  pruning  as  ex- 
hibition varieties.  Manv  of  these 
mentioned  will  grow  to  f>  feet  in 
height,  and  as  much  in  diameter. 
There  is  no  sense  in  cutting  these 


roses  down  into  the  old  wood  each 
year.  Time  enough  for  the  saw 
when  they  outgrow  the  available 

space. 
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CLEMENTS  TONIC 


ACTUALLY  MAKES 
 BLOOD  


This  is  the  time  of  the  year 
when  the  system  becomes  run 
down,  the  nerves  grow  weak,  the 
mental  strength  is  lessened  in  pro- 
portion to  the  lack  of  physical 
vitality,  and  loss  of  appetite  and 
sound  sleep  is  the  result.  To  aid 
this  condition  of  things  and  to  trans- 
form these  ills  into  a  renewal  of 
good  health,  simply  take-Clements 
Tonic. 

This  letter  is  given  by  Mr.  C. 
J.  Franks,  well-known  commerci- 
ally in  Melbourne,  associated  with 
the  business  interest  of  "Table 
Talk,"  the  weekly  pictoral  news- 
paper, for  over  20  years.  Mr. 
Franks's  tesjintony  should  be  read 
by  all  busing  men  run  down 
through  worries,  over-work,  or 
nerve  exhaustion.  He  writes  :  — 
•Table  Talk  "Office, 
Swanston  St.,  Melb.,  3/H/IO. 

Clements  Tonic  ltd. 

"  It  is  some  five  years  ago 
that  I  suffered  much  with  con- 
gestion of  the  kidneys,  and  in 
spite  of  medical  attention  I 
lost  strength  and  weight. 
Somebody  recommended 
Clements  Tonic,  and  to  my 
astonishment  after  a  few  doses 
a  long-lost  appetite  appeared; 
ernergy  supplanted  a  condit- 
ion of  listlessness  almost  habit- 
ual with  me.  Every  dose  saw 
me  better  and  heavier.  In  a 
fortnight  I  was  myself  again. 
In  one  month  I  put  on  one  stone 
in  weight.  Clements  Tonic  is 
a  record  restorative  medicine" 
(Signed)  C.  J.  FRANKS. 

That  kidney  disease  is  one  of  the  most 
sure,  but  deadly,  of  the  diseases  affecting 
these  vital  organs  of  the  body,  is  proved 
by  the  large  number  of  deaths  lesulting 
yearly  all  over  Australia.  Therefore,  it  is 
besl  always  to  keep  the  kidneys  well  by 
use  of  this  medicine  with  a  few  do«e» 
weekly.  Also  for  Loss  of  Sleep.  Bilious- 
ness, Sick  Headache.  Nerve  Breakdown, 
Sluggish  I  ivrr  or  Low  Spirits  it  ii  un- 
equalled.   All  chemists  and  stores  sell  it. 
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Lilies. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  South 
Australian  gardeners  make  a  mis- 
take in  neglecting  as  they  do,  this 
very  beautiful  family  of  flowering 
plants.  There  are  few  things  to 
equal  the  lilv  tribe,  for  they  have, 
in  a  marked  degree,  beauty  of 
colour,  form,  and  fragrance.  Add 
to  this  that  they  are  hardy  and 
that  their  care  and  cultivation  en- 
tails less  time  and  labour  than 
manv  plants  which  do  not  possess 
a  tithe  of  their  stately  beauty  and 
the  indifference  with  which  they 
are  regarded  is  more  than  ever  sur- 
prising. There  seems  to  be  only 
one  explanation  and  that  is  that 
one  of  the  prime  requisites  of  their 
treatment  has  been  very  generally 
overlooked,  for  lilies  are  essentially 
of  woodland  origin  and  conse- 
quentlv  in  their  native  homes  have 
been  accustomed  to  a  cool,  deep 
root  bed,  rich  in  humus  and  to 
more  or  less  shade  overhead,  but 
neither  of  these  desirable  conditions 
— from  the  lilies  point  of  view — 
can  be  said  to  be  commonly  char- 
acteristic of  Australian  gardens. 
An  objection  to  some  of  the  less 
plentiful  varieties  might  be  taken 
on  the  score  of  expense,  but  this 
only  applies  to  a  few,  and  in  <wv 
case  one  cannot  legitimately  grum- 
ble at  paying  a  couple  of  shillings 
for  something  that  will  grow  and 
multiply  for  years,  and  yet  be  will- 
ing to  pay  the  same  amount  for 
a  packet  of  seed,  the  results  of 
which  will  be  over  and  done  with 
in  a  few  months'  time. 

To  return  to  the  first  difficulty — 
shade.  To  overcome  this  is  not  an 
impossibility  by  any  means,  a  light 
overhead  lattice  can  be  simply  and 


inexpensively  rigged  up.  Just 
something  to  break  the  glare  of 
the  mid-day  sun  and  even  that  is 
not  necessary  where  there  is  some 
choice  of  position,  as  for  instance, 
where  a  tall  shrubbery  or  building 
to  the  north  and  west  tempers  the 
solar  heat.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
the  plant  itself  will  not  stand  the 
sun  heat  but  that  the  baking  of 
the  earth,  if  this  is  allowed,  will 
destroy  the  bulb  or  so  weaken  it 
that  success  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  This  difficulty  can  be 
met  by  frequent  stirring  of  the 
ground,  the  growing  of  a  thick 
carpet  of  surface  rooting  annuals 
or  by  a  fairly  thick  mulch  of  some 
light  material.  There  is  one  other 
point  to  be  considered  by  the 
would-be  successful  lily  grower, 
and  that  is  that  they  will  very 
much  appreciate  a  position  pro- 
tected from  strong  wind,  the  taller 
growing  kinds  cannot  stand  it  and 
the  dwarfer  sorts  do  not  like  it. 
Given  reasonable  care  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  two  or  three  t  little  pecu- 
liarities mentioned,  there  is  no  fear 
that  any  of  the  lily  family  will 
fail  to  return  a  very  generous  re- 
ward of  bloom  and  beauty. 

—  Soil  and  Planting.  — 

Any  good  deep  well  drained  gar- 
den soil  will  grow  first  class  lilies. 
If  the  ground  at  one's  disposal  is 
not  of  this  character,  a  bed  or 
trench  at  least  two  feet  deep 
should  be  taken  out,  the  length 
and  width,  of  course,  depending  on 
the  number  of  bulbs  to  be  planted. 
Put  in  six  inches  of  drainage  and 
then  replace  the  soil  taken  out  with 
better  stuff,  some  sound  loam  to 
which  some  sand,  leaf  mould,  or  a 
little    verv    old  cow    manure  has 


been  added  will  do  excellently.  If 
you  have  not  such  material  on 
hand  either  get  in  a  load  or  two 
or  do  the  best  you  can.  A  good 
lot  of  decayed  or  decaying  leaves 
(the  more  decayed  they  are  the 
better)  will  help  out  a  very  indif- 
ferent soil  and  will  suit  the  lilies 
almost  as  well  as  the  best.  Let 
the  bed  settle  for  a  few  days  and 
then  set  the  bulbs.  When  you  come 
to  this  just  bear  in  mind  the  im- 
portance of  deep  planting,  not  less 
than  six  inches  from  the  top  of 
the  bulb  to  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
In  a  deeper  dug  bed  the  depth  of 
the  bulb  might  be  increased  up  to 
another  six  inches  for  the  larger 
varieties.  As  to  distance  apart 
this  also  will  depend  on  the  parti- 
cular lily  you  are  planting,  from 
r8  inches  to  30  inches  should  be 
about  the  range.  A  good  layer 
of  sharp  sand  under  and  around 
each  bulb  will  certainly  be  helpful 
and  any  specially  good  (not  man- 
ured) soil  you  have  should  be 
placed  over  it,  this  will  make  good 
foraging  ground  for  the  roots 
which  will  develop  from  the  grow- 
ing stem.  This  stem  will  soon 
make  its  appearance  above  ground 
and  subsequent  treatment  will  be 
in  the  line  of  hoeing  (not  too 
close  to  the  stem,  for  young  bulbs 
mav  be  forming  there),  mulching, 
staking  and  watering.  Lilies  must 
never  be  flooded  unless  the  drain- 
age is  perfect,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  fatal  to  let  the  ground 
drv  out.  After  flowering  and  the 
dying  back  of  the  stem,  the  bulbs 
should  be  ripened  by  removing  the 
mulch  and  loosening  the  surface. 
They  may  either  be  left  in  the 
ground  or  raised  for  the  winter. 
If  left,  the  following  and  succeed- 
ing years  will  show  an  increase  of 
stems  from  the  offsets  put  off  by 
the  mother  bulb,  and  from  young 
bulbs  from  the  stem.  If  lifted 
these  additions  to  one's  stock  mav 
be  planted  in  a  reserve  bed  till 
they  reach  flowering  age.,  i.e.,  in 
two,  or  three  years'  time. 

Of  all  lilies  Japan  has  contribut- 
ed what  is  probably  the  finest  of 
the  tribe  in  the  magnificent  Lik'um 
auratum,  the  Golden-Rayed  lily  of 
Japan.  Its  colouring  of  white 
chocolate  and  gold  is  delightful, 
whilst  the  number  of  flowers  borne 
on  the  tall  stems  gives  to  the 
plant  a  regal  appearance,  even  if 
it  falls  considerably  short  of  the 
50  to  100  blooms  on  10ft.  stems, 
which  have  been  reported.  Half 
that  height  with  a  dozen  separate 
flowers  will  satisfy  most  people. 
Another  native  of  Japan  is  L. 
speciosum  maguificum.  This  is 
the  largest  of  this  class,  very  erect 
and  the  blooms  are  said  to  be  of 
a  beautifully  rich  colour.    A  height 
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>f  seven  feet  with  30  blooms  to 
he  stem  was  reported  in  one  of 
he  Melbourne  papers  .1  while  ago 
Speeiosum  alba  and  S.  rnbrnin 
re  respectively  white  and  white 
lashed  with  crimson.  L.  Longi- 
orum,  the  Bermuda  Lily,  is  one 
>f  the  most  fragrant  of  all  lilies 
L«i  its  pure  white,  trumpet-shaped 
lowers  are  hardly  exceeded  in 
jeautv  by  anv  other  of  the  family 
fhe  Tiger  Lily,  scarlet  spotted 
[he  Tiger  Lily,  orange  spotted 
with  black  ;  and  the  Double  Tiger 
yilv  are  all  amongst  the  most 
tandsome  of  garden  plants.  L.  Gi- 
jantum  is  said  to  be  the  tallest 
>f  the  family,  this  variety  is  white 
lowered.  L.  Elegans  is  a  dwarf 
Lnd  bears  bright  crimson  blooms 
n  great  abundance .  There  are  se- 
eral  other  lilies  distinct  and  beau- 
iful  but  the  foregoing  are  all  well 
•roved  varieties  with  which  the 
jegimung  of  a  really  representative 
ollection  might  be  made. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  so- 
called  lilies  but  they  are  so  only 
iv  name  and  not  by  nature. 

—  The  Scarborough  Lily.  — 
Vallota  purpurea  is  one  of  the 
inest  of  autumn  flowering  bulbs, 
Ae  large  cup  shaped  blooms  are 
jrilliant  scarlet.  A  strong  but 
well  drained  soil  in  which  it  can 
remain  from  rear  to  vear  are  con- 
titions  which  suit  it  best.  If 
Town  in  a  pot  or  tub  do  not  over 
iot  and  do  not  repot  except  when 
tecessarv.  A  somewhat  lighter 
»il  is  sometimes  recommended  for 
»ot  work  but  the  Scarborough  Lily 
s  willing  under  almost  any  con- 
litions  if  onlv  its  roots  are  left 
indisturbed. 

1         —  The  Golden  Lily.  — 

This  is  a  native  of  China  and 
roe  of  the  most  beautiful.  Its 
lotanial  name  being  Lycoris 
Aurea.  The  flower  spikes  appear 
>efore  the  leaves  and  each  bears 
,.n  umbel  of  l>eautiful  golden  yel- 
ow  flowers.  Thev  like  plenty  of 
leat  and  a  heavy  clay  soil  also 
Ha  them.  Thev  are  "very  hardv 
iiut  flower  Ivetter  under  those  con- 
ditions. Lycoris  Radiata  is  the 
Japanese  spider  lily.  In  this  species 
,he  flowers  are  a  rich  crimson 
Joth  are  well  worth  a  place  in 
\nv  collection  of  bulbous  plants. 

—  The  African  Lily.  — 
Agapanthus  Umbellatus,  bettei 
.  :nown  as  the  African  Lily,  is  of 
[  asv  culture  and  quicklv  makes  ,1 
',  old  showv  plant.  There  are  sc- 
,  eral  varieties,  blue  and  white 
[lowered,    also    a  double  flowered 

due.  One  member  of  the  famih 
'as  distinctly  striped  leaves  which 

;ive  it  a  very  handsome  appear 


ance.  Unlike  the  true  lilies  they 
like  a  sunny  position.  They  re- 
quire plenty  of  water  when  they 
are  making  growth. 

—  The  Mexican  Tiger  Flower.  — 

There  are  several  varieties  of 
Tigiidias,  all  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  of  their  open  cup  shaped 
llowers.  T.  1'avonia  carries  a  par- 
ticularly handsome  bloom,  scarlet 
spotted  with  orange.  T.  Conchi- 
llora,  uot  so  well  known,  is  yellow 
in  petal  aud  cup  with  scarlet  mark- 
ings. T.  Alba,  is,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, white,  beautifully  spotted 
with  a  deep  rich  red.  The  Tigrkiias 
should  be  planted  where  they  are 
to  remain  as  they  do  not  stand 
lifting.  A  sandy  soil  which  can 
be  kept  well  moistened  is  the  posi- 
tion which  suits  them  best. 

—  The  Tuberose.  — 
These  delightfully  scented,  pure 
white  blooms,  though  well  known, 
are  not  as  largely  grown  as  they 
should  be.  The  name  is  rather  de- 
ceptive and  appears  to  have  no 
meaning  for  the  llowers  are  more 
of  the  lily  pattern  than  the  rose. 
They  may  be  grown  as  pot  plants 
or  in  the  open,  in  the  latter  case 
they  like  a  position  of  partial 
shade  during  the  more  sunny  hours 
of  the  day.  If  grown  in  pots,  give 
them  sufficient  room,  use  leaf 
mould  and  sand  as  a  potting  ma- 
terial and  when  the  flower  spikes 
show  they  will  appreciate  a  little 
liquid  manure  once  a  week. 

 ♦  

The  Rose  Show. 

October  is  the  month  of  Roses 
and  the  beauty  of  the  Queen  of 
Flowers  finds  its  highest  expres- 
sion in  the  magnificent  collection 
of  roses  which,  from  year  to  year, 
are  staged  by  exhibitors  at  the 
annual  exhibition  of  the  South 
Australian  Horticultural  and  Flori- 
cultural  Society.  This  year  we  are 
enjoying  the  promise  of  an  excep- 
tionally good  rose  year  and  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  if  this  con- 
tinues the  growers  of  Adelaide 
will  place  on  the  tables  at  the 
Show  as  fine  an  exhibition  of 
bloom  as  the  heart  of  the  most 
enthusiastic  lover  of  beauty  and 
fragrance  could  desire.  An  excel- 
lent and  liberal  arrangement  of 
classes  in  roses  and  other  sections 
has  been  made  and  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  staging  and  manage- 
ment will  leave  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. Probably  the  only  weak 
point  al  out  the  forthcoming  show 
will,  as  usual,  be  the  attendance, 
for  it  is  a  somewhat  serious  re- 
flection on  the  taste  of  the  ladies 


of  Adelaide  that  whilst  they  will 
rush  a  bonnet  show  in  hundreds 
and  crowd  Rundle  Street  to  enjoy 
the  artificial  beauties  of  the  Rag 
Palaces,  their  numbers,  on  the 
same  afternoon,  at  an  exhibition 
of  some  of  Nature's  choicest  gems 
may  be  counted  by  dozens.  A 
number  of  attractive  special  prizes 
are  offered,  details  of  which,  as 
well  as  all  other  information,  ap- 
pear in  the  schedules  which  may 
be  procured  as  indicated  in  the 
advertisement  appearing  on  the 
first  page  of  this  issue. 


HERE  IS  A  LETTER  WITNESSED  BV 
A  JUSTICE  OP  THE  PEACE,  ALL 
WEAK,  ANAEMIC,  OR  VITALITY 
EXHAUSTED  WOMEN  ,  SHOULD 
READ.  IT  TELLS  THE  STORY 
OF  A   WONDERFUL  CURE. 


A  Hofbfcrt  Citizen  Thanks  Clements  Tonic 
for  Saving  Her  Life,  and  writes  thus  :— 
132  Liverpool   St.,  Hobart, 
November  21,  1910. 
CLEMENTS  TONIC  LIMITED, 

Clements  Tonic  is  to  me  a  remedy  of 
most  marvellous  powers,  the  most  won- 
derful medicine  known. 

I  have  been  28  years  in  business  in 
Hotoart  ;  24  years  ago  I  was  operated 
on  for  Hydatids  of  the  Liver,  which  led 
to  continuous  ill-health.  Like  a  sick 
woman  will,  I  tried  doctors  and  medi- 
cines, which,  failing,  I  resorted  to  ad- 
vertisement medicines  uselessly. 

I  suffered  as  the  result  of  the  opera- 
tions from  LOSS  OF  MEMORY,  NER- 
VOUS BREAKDOWN,  DIZZINESS, 
as  well  as  CHRONIC  INSOMNIA,  or 
LOSS  OF  SLEEP,  POOR  APPETITE, 
and  INDIGESTION.  I  could  not  walk 
across  the  room,  I  was  so  weak,  I 
thought  I  would  never  see  my  business 
again. 

Seeing  Clements  Tonic  advertised,  I 
tried  it,  finding  it  giving  me  appetite 
and  better  nervous  strength.  This  is 
the  result  : — To-day  I  am  alive  and  well. 
Although  this  happened  24  years  ago,  I 
am  here  in  the  flesh  to-day,  thanks  to 
that  splendid  medicine,  which  cured  me 
of  the  ailments  specified  in  this  letter, 
NERVOUS  BREAKDOWN  IN  PAR- 
TICULAR. I  had  no  more  sleepless 
nights,  and  in  a  few  weeks  after  I  was 
strong  and  well,  and  used  to  riso  as 
happy  as  a  lark.  Dozens  of  Hobart 
citizens  know  these  words  are  true|. 

I  always  recommend  Clements  Tonic, 
because  I  know  what  its  use  means  for 
women.  Use  this  letter  in  the  cause:  of 
suffering  humanity. 

(Signed;   (Mrs.)  MINNIE  NIETOM. 
Witness  —  F.    Fowler,    J. P.,  Enmore, 
N.S.W. 


Clements  Tonic  may  be  described  as 
twin  brother  of  health  and  strength. 
Send  for  it  to  your  nearest  chemist  or 
store.  They  all  sell  it  for  the  public 
nnd. 
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The  Aster. 

This  half-hardy  annual  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  beautiful  of 
all  the  summer  and  autumn  flower- 
ing sorts.  Few  things  can  exceed 
in  loveliness  of  chaste  beauty  and 
exquisite  coloring  beds  or  borders 
planted  with  the  numerous  kinds 
of  choice  asters. 

The  seed  may  either  be  sown 
in  boxes  or  pans,  or  in  the  bed 
where  they  are  to  bloom.  If  the 
latter  course  is  to  be  adopted  dig 
the  bed  selected  deeply  and  incor- 
porate with  the  soil  some  old, 
rotted  manure,  some  leaf  mould, 
and -some  sand.  The  bed  would  be 
all  the  better  if  turned  over  a 
couple  of  times  before  being  plant- 
ed. Rake  the  surface  fine,  water 
with  fine-rosed  can,  and  sow  the 
seed  thinly,  mixing  it  with  some 
dry  manure  or  ashes  in  order  to 
do  it  more  evenly.  They  are  sure 
to  come  up  more  thickly  in  some 
places  and  too  thinly  in  others, 
but  this  can  easily  be  rectified  by 
thinning  out  to  6  or  8  in.  apart 
where  they  are  too  close  together 
and  transplanting  the  "  thinned 
out  "  seedlings  in  places  where 
they  haf*  not  come  up  thick 
enough. 

Aster  seed  usually  germinates 
very  easilj'-  and  most  failures  can 
be  accounted  for  by  too  deep  or 
too  light  covering.  The  best  thing 
to  cover  them  with  is  sifted  man- 
ure, placed  over  the  seed  to  a 
depth  of  a  shilling.  These  showy 
annuals  are  nearly  always  given  a 
position  in  the  open  border  but 
when  grown  as  pot  plants  they  are 
quite  as  satisfactory  as  the 
cineraria,  and  easier  of  culture. 
One  advantage  the  pot-grown  aster 
possesses  over  the  one  grown  out 
of  doors  is  the  length  of  blooming 
time.  Very  often  this  period  is  tut 
short  outside  by  hot  winds  and 
other  unfavorable  conditions  which 
pot-grown  plants  may  be  protect- 
ed from. 

Buv  seed  of  first  class  strains, 
and  don't  begrudge  the  extra  6d. 
or  so  you  will  have  to  pay  for 
for  them — you  won't  be  sorry 
when  they  bloom.  Fill  a  seed  pan 
with  leaf"  mould  and  loam,  mixed 


with  a  little  sand  which  has  been 
through  a  sieve  of  half-inch  mesh, 
and  cover  lightly  with  sifted,  short 
manure  or  some  fine  soil,  and  keep 
the  surface  damp  until  they  are  up. 
Prick  the  young  seedlings  out  into 
boxes  or  pots  containing  a  similar, 
but  slightly  richer,  soil  than  they 
were  raised  in.  This  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  they  can  be  con- 
veniently handled.  When  the  young 
plants  have  attained  a  height  of 
about  2in.  plant  them  out  into  the 
pots  in  which  they  are  to  bloom. 
Three  in  a  ioin.  pot,  or  one  in  a 
5in.  will  be  found  the  most  conve- 
nient to  use.  Keep  the  plants 
going  and  give  plenty  of  air.  If 
kept  in  too  close  or  too  shady  a 
position  they  are  likely  to  be  at- 
tacked by  aphis. 



Carnations  from  Seed. 

Propagating  Carnations  from 
seed,  which  can  be  sown  this 
month,  is  a  most  fascinating  em- 
ployment, which,  when  once  taken 
up,  is  seldom  relinquished  by  the 
amateur.  Bv  this  means  the  best 
varieties  are  raised.  The  very  best 
seed  should  be  procured.  Unless 
this  is  done  a  large  percentage  of 
the  plants  raised  will  be  found  to 
be  useless.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  boxes  or  earthenware  pans 
and  are  best  under  glass.  They 
must  be  properly  drained  and  filled 
with  fresh  sandv  loam  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  top,  making  the 
whole  tolerably  firm  and  level  be- 
fore sowing  the  seed. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  roast  the 
soil  in  which  the  seed  is  to  be 
planted  ;  this  will  kill  the  seeds  of 
weeds,  and  also  destroy  the  e 
and  larvae  of  insects.  One  of  the 
the  easiest  ways  to  do  this  is  to 
light  a  fire  in  the  yard  between 
some  bricks,  and  over  this  place 
a  sheet  of  iron  ;  on  this  the  soil 
mav  be  placed,  and  when  sufficient- 
ly  heated  may  be  replaced  with 
more  until  the  required  quantity 
has  been  obtained. 

As  most  of  the  seeds  will  ger- 
minate it  is  time  well  spent  if  the 
seeds  are  put  in  singly  and  at  the 
same  distance  apart.      Slight  in- 


dentations may  be  made  in  the 
sand  with  the  tip  of  the  finger,  hnit 
onlv  to  the  depth  of  one-eighth  <,f 
an  inch,  and  in  these  the  seed  mav| 
be  placed.  Then  cover  very  lightly 
with  a  little  finely  sifted  sand,  and 
water  with  a  sprayer  so  as  not  to 
alter  the  positions  of  the  seeds. 
To  keep  the  whole  uniformly  moist 
a  sheet  of  glass  should  be  laid 
across  the  pan  and  kept  there  un- 
til the  seeds  have  germinated, 
after  which  the  glass  may  l>e  re- 
moved and  the  pan  placed  in  an 
airv  position  near  the  roof  of  t|i8 
house. 

It  is  not  really  necessan 
that  one  should  be  in  possession  ol 
a  glass  house  in  order  to  raise 
seedlings.  Good  results  may  bf 
obtained  by  sowing  in  boxes  in  the 
open  and  shading  with  a  sheet  o 
glass,  raising  the  glass  slight 
when  the  seeds  have  germinated 
and  gradually  doing  away  with  it 
altogether  some  time  before  plant 
ing  out,  which  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  plants  are  large 
enough  to  handle.  The  bed  for  the 
reception  of  the  seedlings  should  b< 
carefully  made  up  of  sandy  loan 
with  which  has  been  mixed  sotni 
finelv-sif ted ,  well-rotted,  stable 
manure. 


Rust  and  Spot  on  Carnations 

Bordeaux  Mixture  plus  good  cul 
tivation  will,  to  a  large  extent 
prevent  these  diseases. 

The  application  should  be  mad| 
upon  the  first  appearance  of  the 
disease,  or  even  before,  if  then 
is  much  danger  of  its  presence,  aw 
repeated  at  occasional  intervals. 

Instead  of  the  liquid  mixture 
which  it  may  not  be  desirable  te 
use  on  plants  in  blossom,  a  dr] 
preparation  is  used  by  some 
growers.  It  is  made  as  follows 
"  Six  ounces  of  sulphate  of  coppei 
dissolved  in  three  or  four  crallon: 
of  boiling  water,  stirring  till  tha 
roughly  dissolved.  With  this  liquit 
and  just  enough  added  water,  dn 
slake  one  bushel  of  lime.  To  tie 
this  damp  a  tight  wood  box,  ■il 
put  in  a  laver  of  the  lime,  an* 
sprinkle  with  the  copper  sohitioi 
till  it  falls  into  a  fine  dust.  Ptr 
in  another  laver,  and  sprinkle,  mi 
continue  till  the  bushel  of  lime  i: 
reduced  to  a  drv  powder."  Thi< 
powder  is  to  be  dusted  over  till 
foliage.  Sulphide  of  potassium 
loz.  to  io  gallons  of  water  is  mo n 
simple,  and  has  also  been  success 
fully  used. 

 $  

The  horse  that  contracts  ba< 
habits  readily  is  generally  one  thaj 
can  be  taught  the  most  uscfu 
tr.i its  with  least  trouble. 
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What  is  Grafting? 

At  tins  time  of  the  year  the  art 
and  practice  of  grafting  is  brought 
to  the  minds  of  very  many  fruit 
glowers  only  ,a  few  of  whom,  how- 
ever, have  more  than  the  most  ele- 
mentary idea  of  what  actually 
takes  place.  It  may  with  some 
truth  be  argued  that  as  long  as 
the  end  sought  for  is  attained  the 
means  by  which  it  is  accomplished 
is  one  of  no  importance.  In  other 
words  as  long  as  the  two  pieces 
of  wood  stick  together  the  manner 
of  their  doing  so  max  be  regarded 
merely  as  a  subject  of  speculative 
scientific  interest.  It  is  common 
to  speak  of  the  union  of  the  two 
parts,  yet  they  never  truly  unite, 
of  their  knitting  together  yet  this 
idea  is  equally  mistaken.  If  this 
is  so,  one  naturally  asks,  how  is 
it  that  the  one  influences  the 
other,  as  thev  certainly  do,  it  there 
is  no  true  union.  This  question 
of  the  inter-relationship  of  stock 
and  scion  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  the  many 
as  yet  unexplained  problems  of 
horticulture.  We  know  that  the 
same  sap.  for  instance,  equally 
nourishes  the  quince  root  and  the 
pear  top  grafted  to  it,  but  win- 
it  should  do  so  and  why  the 
change  takes  place  at  a  certain 
clearly  defined  point  is  largely  a 
matter  of  speculation.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  from  an  article  by 
F.  A.  Waugh,  author  of  a  numkr 
of  books  on  fruit  culture,  though 
they  do  not  answer  the  questions 
raised,  certainly  clear  the  ground 
for  a  fuller  understanding  of  the 
subject.  If  we  are  not  told  the 
secret  of  what  grafting  is  we  are 
at  least  better  informed  as  to 
what  it  is  not  : — 

"  How  do  stock  and  scion  unite 
in  the  growth  of  a  graft  ?  The 
short  and  easy  answer  is  that  the 
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two  grow  together.  The  common 
idea  is  that  the  two  pieces  grow 
fast  to  one  another,  just  as  two 
pieces  of  bone  grow  together  when 
they  heal  after  a  healthy  boy 
breaks  his  leg.  There  is  ay, notion 
further  that  both  scion  and  stock 
produce  new  tissue,  and  that  these 
new  tissues  commingle  or  coalesce 
in  some  way  ;  but  this  speculation 
is  even  more  vague  than  the  pri- 
mary one  which  leads  to  it. 

In  ordinary  graftage,  where  the 
scion  is  a  cutting  of  hard,  ripe, 
one-year-old  wood  and  the  stock  is 
a  dormant  stem  or  root,  it  is,  on 
the  face  of  the  proposition,  impos- 
sible that  the  two  should  unite. 
Disregarding  for  the  moment  the 
very  thin  (though  very  important) 
cambium  zone,  the  stock  and  scion 
are  made  up  wholly  of  dead  wood 
and  bark.  With  perfectly  negligible 
exceptions  the  cells  are  all  dead — 
totally  and  forever  dead.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  them  to 
grow  or  to  unite  with  anything. 
One  might  as  well  talk  of  making 
a  lead  pencil  unite  with  a  pen  hol- 
der or  a  neckyoke  with  a  swingle- 
tree.  The  two  may  be  glued  to- 
gether, tied  together  ;  but  they 
can  never  unite. 

It  is  said  sometimes  that  the 
cambium  layers  of  stock  and  scion 
unite.  This  is  quite  a  different 
matter,  and  though  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  usually  presented, 
the  statement  furnishes  no  explan- 
ation of  the  process,  it  leads  us  in 
the  right  direction.  This  thin  sheet 
of  cambium,  lying  between  the 
bark  and  the  wood,  is  the  only 
portion  of  a  tree  stem  which  is 
really  alive,  the  only  portion 
which  can  grow,  and  so,  necessari- 
ly, the  part  to  which  we  must 
look  for  the  beginning  of  the  graft 
union. 

If,  now,  we  examine  a  success- 
ful graft  of  several  years'  growth, 
we  shall  at  once  discover  two  im- 
portant facts  :  First,  the  one  al- 
ready propounded,  that  the  old 
scion  and  stock  have  remained 
totally  distinct  and  separate,  with- 
out the  slightest  promise  of  a 
union  ;  and,  second,  that  the  new 
wofxl  which  has  grown  since  the 
graft  was  made  is  continuous.  It 
is  in  complete,  continuous,  unbro- 
ken annual  layers,  like  those  in  an 
ungrafted  stem.  At  any  rate,  the 
difference  between  these  annual 
layers  as  they  grow  over  a  graft 
junction  and  as  thev  grow  on  an 
ordinary  stem  is  not  an  essential 
one.  It  mav  be  set  aside  for  the 
present,  but  will  be  examined 
later. 


We  have  thus  demonstrated  the 
following  simple  facts  : 

(1)  Stock  and  scion  do  not  unite 
like  the  two  parts  of  a  broken 
bone.  On  the  contrary  they  re- 
main forever  separate. 

(2)  Neither  do  the  annual  layers 
produced  after  grafting  unite,  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term. 
Each  layer,  under  normal  condi- 
tions, is  complete  and  continuous. 

(3)  In  hardwood  graftage,  there- 
fore, the  "  union  "  of  stock  and 
scion  is  quite  different,  in  its  me- 
chanical nature,  from  what  our 
common  speech  would  signify  and 
from  what  it  is  commonly  under- 
stood to  be. 

These  conclusions  are  so  simple 
and  obvious  that  we  are  slow  to 
admit  their  revolutionary  charac- 
ter. Moreover,  they  are  immedi- 
ately followed  in  the  horticul- 
turist's mind  by  a  train  of  ques- 
tions and  doubts  which,  though  en- 
tirely subsidiary,  do  much  to  dis- 
guise the  force  of  the  main  facts. 
The  horticulturist  knows,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  two  varieties 
brought  together  by  graftage  re- 
tain their  characteristic  qualities 
unmodified,  or  only  slightly 
changed.  If  a  pear  scion  is  graft- 
ed on  a  quince  stock,  then  any 
bud  above  the  junction  will  bear 
pears,  and  any  bud  growing  from 
below  the  junction  will  bear 
quinces.  There  must  be  a  division 
between  the  two  kinds  of  wood. 
What  is  the  nature  of  this  divi- 
sion ?  How  precise  is  it  ?  Is  it 
accompanied  by  any  mechanical 
strength  or  weakness  ?  These  and 
other  similar  questions  press  for 
answer. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  we  are 
yet  in  a  position  to  answer  all 
these  questions.  Possibly  we  can 
throw  a  little  light  on  some  of 
them.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  all  these  considera- 
tions are  entirely  above  and  be- 
yond the  more  fundamental  con- 
clusions already  reached,  and  that 
the  facts  already  developed  are  not 
to  be  in  anv  wise  affected  by  the 
discussion  of  these  questions  which 
we  now  take  up. 

—The  Separation  of  Characters.— 

If  we  make  sections  of  a  large 
number  of  grafts,  we  find  that, 
in  spite  of  the  continuity  of 
the  annual  layers,  there  is  some- 
times, at  right  angles  to  them,  a 
visible  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  wood  grown  from  the  scion 
and  that  grown  from  the  stock. 
The  two  kinds  of  tissue  are  suffici- 
ently unlike  that  the  difference  can 
be  noted  with  the  naked  eye. 
Moreover,  in  some  cases  there  is 
a  distinct  line  which  seems  to  form 
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a  boundary  between  the  two  mem- 
bers. 

One  would  naturally  expect  that 
a  microscope  having  a  sufficient 
magnification  to  show  the  indivi- 
dual cells  of  which  the  tissues  are 
made  up  would  quickly  exhibit  the 
manner  of  their  conjunction.  How- 
ever, after  having  studied  a  large 
number  of  such  specimens  under 
the  microscope,  the  writer  is  com- 
pelled to  report  the  results  disap- 
pointing. In  nearly  all  cases  one 
can  see  less  with  the  microscope 
than  with  the  naked  eye. 

In  photographs  showing  the 
microscopic  anatomy  of  the  tissues 
it  is  harder  than  ever  to  see  where 
for  instance,  a  certain  tree  ceases 
to  be  cherry  and  begins  to  be 
plum.  The  cells  are  so  indifferent- 
ly mixed  that  one  is  tempted  to 
believe  that  the  specific  physiolo- 
gical character  may  be  blended  at 
the  same  time.  It  has  long  been 
the  dream  of  gardeners  to  produce 
new  kinds  of  plants  by  the  graft 
union  of  diverse  scions  and  stocks. 
Do  not  our  present  observations 
show  the  reasonableness  of  such 
endeavours  ? 

Certainly  not.  No  matter  how 
closely  the  two  kinds  of  cells  may 
lie  against  one  another,  their  con 
tents  are  never  mingled  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  new  cell.  Each  new 
cell  is  produced  by  the  division  of 
some  older  single  cell,  never  by  the 
fusion  of  two  parent  cells.  Con- 
versely stated,  each  cell  is  the 
offspring  of  one  parent  only,  not 
of  two  ;  and  it  will  therefore  have 
the  qualities  of  one  parent  only. 

The  two  kinds  of  tissue  may 
commingle  or  lap, in  together  some- 
what along  the  line  of  junction, 
but  this  mixture  is  only  mechani- 
cal, not  physiological. 

—  Mechanical  Strength  of  the 
Junction.  — 

There  has  always  been  a  good 
deal  of  debate  among  horticultur- 
ists as  to  the  mechanical  strength 
of  a  graft.  Some  have  said  that 
the  graft  always  presents  a  point 
of  weakness  in  the  tree.  Others 
have  denied  this,  and  have  even 
said  that  the  place  where  a  graft 
has  healed  successfully  is  the 
strongest  point  in  the  stem.  The 
materials  which  we  have  here  in 
hand  enable  us  to  put  this  vexed 
matter  in  its  proper  light. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  re- 
gion about  some  grafts  is  more  or 
less  swollen  by  the  deposition  of 
an  extra  amount  of  wood  tissue 
(due  to  causes  which  we  need  not 
now  discuss),  and  that  the  wood 
in  this  region  is  very  close  grained, 
as  may  be  seen  oti  careful  examin- 
ation. In  some  cases  when  grafts 
are  cut  open  and  dried  the  tissues 


crack  or  check  more  quickly  at 
other  points  than  at  the  graft 
junction,  showing  that  the  fibres 
are  stronger  in  the  latter  region. 
It  may  also  be  observed  when  a 
wind  breaks  off  branches  in  an  old 
orchard  that  many,  usually  a  ma- 
jority, of  the  fractures  occur,  not 
where  the  grafts  have  been  made, 
but  elsewhere  on  the  same  stems, 
a  fact  which  shows  conclusively 
that  the  grafts  are  not  points  of 
weakness  in  those  particular  cases. 

On  the  other  hand  grafts  do 
sometime  break,  even  after  they 
have  grown,  in  apparent  health, 
for  a  number  of  years.  When  a 
branch  breaks  at  the  point  of 
graftage  it  is  prima  facia  evidence 
that  that  was  the  weakest  point 
in  that  particular  branch.  If  the 
normal  union  of  scion  and  stock 
is  made  by  such  complete  and  con- 
tinuous cylinders  of  annual  growth, 
how  can  we  account  for  the  unsuc- 
cessful unions  ? 

The  answer  is  not  altogether  an 
easy  one.  We  may  approach  it  by 
saying  that,  when  the  two  mem- 
bers are  unlike  in  nature  and  in 
some  way  physiologically  incom- 
patible (whatever  that  may  mean), 
the  wound  does  not  heal  readily, 
owing  to  some  sort  of  irritation 
which  continues  to  be  felt  at  this 
point. 

After  a  close  study  of  a  large 
number  of  these  defective  unions, 
the  writer  has  reached  the  opinion 
that  they  are  almost  always  due 
to  the  "incompatibility  of  stock 
and  scion,  as  referred  to  above.  It 
is  a  common  notion  among  horti- 
culturists that  careless  or  ignorant 
manipulation — the  defective  setting 
of  bud  or  scion — in  the  grafting 
will  lead  to  these  poor  unions. 
There  seems  to  be  little  ground  for 
this  opinion.  If  the  stock  and 
scion  are  of  varieties  which  are 
congenial,  and  if  the  graft  or  bud 
grows  at  all,  the  union  will  nearly 
alwavs  be  good.  Poor  manipula- 
tion will  often  cause  the  failure 
of  a  large  percentage  to  grow,  but 
it  seldom  affects  permanently  the 
strength  of  the  union  in  those 
grafts  which  live  at  all. 

In  conclusion  we  may  re-state 
briefly  the  points  developed  : 

(1)  In  hardwood  graftage  the 
scion  and  the  stock  never  grow 
together. 

(2)  Neither  do  the  new  layers  of 
wood  grown  from  the  scion  and 
stock  respectively  unite.  Instead 
<>l  this,  under  normal  conditions, 
they  nre  produced  in  perfectly  con- 
tinuous layers. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  perfect  unions 
ih.  continuity  of  the  new  growth 
is  more  or  less  interrupted  by  the 
deposition  of  a  certain   amount  of 


loose  scar  tissue  such  as  serves  in 
the  healing  of  wounds. 

(4)  These  conditions  make  the 
graft  union  mechanically  weak.  All 
degrees  of  mechanical  strength 
may  be  observed  in  graft  unions, 
ranging  from  those  (a  large  num- 
ber) which  are  stronger  than  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  same  stems 
down  to  such  as  are  incapable  of 
even  holding  themselves  in  place. 

(5)  Incidentally  it  has  been 
judged  that  weakness  of  unions  re- 
sults nearly  always  from  physiolo- 
gical incompatibility  of  the  scion 
and  stock,  and  very  seldom  from 
faulty  manipulation  in  the  original 
setting  of  the  graft. 
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Potatoes. 

Considering  how  important,  or, 
at  all  events,  how  frequent  an 
article  of  diet  the  potato  is  in 
most  households  and  the  very  m 
different  qualitv  of  the  ordinary 
market  sample,  it  is  rather  sur- 
prising that  more  are  not  grown 
for  home  use  by  those  who  have 
the  necessary  space.  We  cannot 
all  prow  potatoes  equal  to  the 
magnificent  tubers  which  were  on 
view  at  the  show  last  week,  but 
every  amateur  gardener  ought  to 
be  able  to  produce  something  more 
appetizing  than  what  the  average 
green  grocer  has  to  offer.  Extra 
good  potatoes  are  the  result  of 
good  gardening,  i.e.,  good  soil, 
good  seed,  and  good  care.  Just 
casual  gardening  will  give  equally 
casual  and  unsatisfactory  returns, 
whether  one  is  growing  a  costly 
orchid  or  this  humble  but  useful 
vegetable.  First,  as  to  soil.  Anv 
good  light  loam,  and  most  garden 
soils  are  more  or  less  of  this  char- 
acter, will  grow  good  potatoes,  as 
long  as  it  is  or  has  been  recently 
deeply  dug,  i.e.,  at  least  two  spits 
deep.  If  the  only  ground  one  has 
is  clav,  or  even  a  stiff  loam,  it 
can  be  lightened  with  sand,  wood 
ashes,  road  sweepings,  etc.  If  too 
hVht  it  can  be  strengthened, 
though  this  is  a  more  difficult  and 
lenirtnv  process.  It  anv  case,  soil 
which  is  almost  on  the  verge  of 
pure  sand  can  be  made  to  grow 
verv  excellent  potatoes.  For  pre- 
ference, choose  a  piece  of  ground 
which  has  been  deeplv  dug  and 
well  manured,  sav,  for  a  crop  of 
cabbages,  and  has  since  been 
roug-hlv  du<r  and  weathered.  To 
each  rod  of  this  take  tfb.  of  super- 
phosphate and  I'jlb.  of  sulphate  of 

,  potash.  Sow  this  manure  over 
the  ground  evenlv  and  it  is  ready 
for  planting.  If  vou  are  usinjr 
stable  manure  let  it  be  short  and 
fairly  rotted,  and    use  at  the  rate 

I  of  2  cwts.,  i.e.,  about  four  barrow 
loads  to  the  same  space.  The  seed 

•  should,  of  course,  have  been  pre- 
pared beforehand.  To  do  this  se- 
lect large  tubers  of  even  size, 
sound,  and  free  from  blemish. 
Medium  size  seed  mav  be  best  for 
large  growers  for  market,  but  for 
the    home    garden    stick    to  the 

'  big,  good-shaped  stuff.    Lay  these 

.  in  a  shallow  box  or  boxes,  with 
the  rose  end  up.  If  planting  is  to 
be  done  soon  store  the  boxes  in  a 
moist,  warm  place  and  cover  with 
bags.     Under  these  conditions  the 

1  tubers  will  soon  put  out  sprouts. 

I  Look  these  over  in  a  week's  time 

i  and  rub  off  all  but  two  or  three 

\  at  the  end.  When  these  are  an 
inch  or  so  long  remove  the  cover 

i  ing  and  let  the  sprouts  harden  a 


little,  the  tubers  are  then  in  the 
best  possible  condition  for  plant- 
ing. Try  to  get  a  few  thick  stocky 
sprouts  rather  than  a  number  of 
thready  ones.  When  planting  turn 
over  a  spit  along  one  side  of  the 
plot,  leaving  a  trench,  in  this 
trench  lav  the  potatoes,  about  12 
inches  apart,  rose  end  up,  and 
when  doing  this  rub  out  anv  buds 
which  have  started  since  the  first 
overhaul.  If  the  plot  is  to  be 
mulched  it  will  be  quite  sufficient 
if  the  sprout  is  2  inches  under  the 
surface  ;  now  dig  another  spit, 
turning  it  over  thie  seed  as  vou  go 
on,  and  continue  to  do  this  till 
the  plot  is  finished.  The  rows  of 
seed  should  be  at  least  two  feet 
apart  and  should  be  set  with  a 
line.  If  necessary  give  a  water- 
ing and  spread  some  mulching  ma- 
terial over  the  plot.  When  the 
sprouts  show  above  ground  give  a 
dressing  of  %lb.  of  sulphate  of  am- 
monia dusted  over  the  plot.  Fol- 
lowing this  keep  the  soil  stirred 
and  gradually  worked  towards  the 
rows.  When  the  tops  are  half 
grown  another  dressing  of  am- 
monia will  be  beneficial  By  this 
treatment,  working  with  clean  seed 
and  giving  sufficient  water  to  keep 
the  plants  in  active  growth  each 
plot  of  this  size  should  return  at 
least  from  half  to  a  full  cwt.  of 
first  class  potatoes. 


The  Sweet  Potato. 

Though  not  very  generally 
grown  in  South  Australia,  large 
areas  are  cultivated  in  other  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth,  principallv, 
of  course,  in  Queensland,  the  Nor- 
thern Territory,  and  North  West 
Australia,  for  Ipomea  batatus,  as 
it  is  botanically  called,  is  a  native 
of  tropical  regions.  In  verv  warm 
countries  it  is  a  perennial,  but  the 
slightest  frost  kills  it.  It  is  prob- 
ably growing  in  popularity- ,  thoiigh 
somewhat  slowlv.  It  should  cer- 
tainly be  one  of  the  occupants  of 
everv  home  kitchen  garden,  for  it 
is  of  easv  cultivation  and  gives  a 
large  return  of  food  for  the  space 
occupied.  It  is  not  likelv  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ordinary  potato 
on  the  family  table,  but  as  an 
agreeable  variety  it  would,  if  bet- 
ter known,  be  much  more  general- 
ly used  and  appreciated.  As  men- 
tioned its  cultivation  is  very  sim- 
ple, a  tuber  placed  on  a  hot  bed 
or  in  a  cold  frame,  or,  if  the 
weather  is  sufficiently  warm  in  the 
open  ground  and  covered  with  two 
or  three  inches  of  sand  will  put 
out  shoots  which,  in  turn,  will  de- 
velop roots  ;  these  slips,  or 
"  draws,"  as  thev  are  called,  are 


separated  from  the  parent  tuber, 
without  disturbing  the  latter,  and 
planted  in  their  growing  quarters, 
any  such  plants  should  be  planted 
a  little  deeper  than  they  previous- 
ly stood.  The  mother' tuber  will 
continue  to  put  out  these  shoots 
which  may,  in  turn,  be  trans- 
planted. For  convenience,  large 
tubers  may  be  halved  lengthways 
and  laid  flat  side  down  in  the  pro- 
pagating bed.  Another  method  is 
to  allow  these  sprouts  to  develop 
into  vines  and  use  these  as  cut- 
tings, either  setting  them  in  pots 
to  root  and  harden  or,  later  on, 
striking  them  in  the  growing  beds. 
A  few  pounds  of  mother,  tuber  will 
give  enough  "  draws  "  to  plant  a 
large  bed,  whilst  if  allowed  to 
grow  there  would  be  cuttings 
enough  to  do  a  very  much  larger 
area.  Another,  the  most  simple 
method  of  all,  is  to  buy  a  pot  of 
rooted  cuttings  from  a  nursery- 
man and  set  straight  into  a  pre- 
pared bed.  This  bed  should  be 
well  dug,  not  necessarily  very 
deeplv,  but  the  soil  must  be  got 
into  a  loose,  friable  condition, 
sand,  ashes,  and  sweepings  help 
towards  this.  Some  old  manure 
should  be  dug  in  but  except  for  its 
demand  for  potash  the  sweet 
potato  is  a  moderate  feeder.  For 
this  reason  wood  ashes  are  parti- 
cularly valuable  in  making  up  a 
bed  for  sweet  potatoes.  A  con- 
venient size  for  such  a  bed  is  three 
to  three  and  a  half  feet  wide  and 
it  is  all  the  better  for  being  a 
little  raised,  in  this  the  plants  can 
be  set  in  single  row  at  about  i8 
inches  apart.  To  those  who  have 
not  grown  or  tasted  sweet ,  potato 
it  can  be  very  confidently  recom- 
mended as  one  of  the  new  things 
to  try. 


Schmidt  &  Catchlove, 

105  Anjjas  Street,  Adelaide. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERS. 

Makers  of  all  classes  of  PUMPS. 
Specialists    in    Oil,    Gas,    and  Petrol 
ENGINES. 

Repair  Works  and  Tool  Makers. 
'Phone  3161. 

Please   Show  Thi« 
Copy 

•»  the  "Gaidin  &  Field  " 

To  Yotir  Neighbor. 

It  may  indaee  him  to  Subscribe 
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FORMALIN 


—  The  most  modern  —  ] 

DISINFECTANT 
ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT,  •! 


for  household  use 


Recommended  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  world.  Acts 
as  a  preventive  to  contagion 
from  infectious  diseases.  In- 
valuable for  use  with  telephones. 


For 

POTATO  DISEASES. 

'  As  a  preventative  to  the  spread 
of  POTATO  BLIGHT  (Irish 
blight)  SCAB,  BROWN  RUST, 
etc.,  Immerse  all  seed  potatoes 
in  SICKLE  BRAND  FORMALIN 

1  lb.  to  32  gallons  water.  Soak 
uncut  tubers  in  the  solution  for 

2  hours,  spread  out  to  dry,  cut 
and  plant  as  usual.  Tt  is  im- 
portant not  to  cut  tubers  before 

treatment. 


PRICES: 

1/6    per  1    lb.  bottle,    14/-  per 
gallon    bottle,  12/6    per  gal.  in 
I     3  gallon  jars.  1   gallon  —  about 

v  in 

>  Sole  Agents  for  South  Australia  :  j 

The  Adelaide  Chemical 
and  Fert.  Co.,  Ltd., 

CUBRIE  STRKET. 


/    /    /     /  / 


Liming  the  Soil. 

(Continued  from  September  Issue.) 

—  How    Often    should  Liming  be 
Practised.  — 

The  following  answer  to  this 
question  is  quoted  at  length  from 
the  Bulletin  already  referred  to  : — 

"  The  frequency  with  which  lim- 
ing should  be  practised  depends 
upon  several  conditions.  For  ex- 
ample, upon  the  character  of  the 
soil,  the  quantity  of  lime  employ- 
ed in  each  application,  the  number 
of  years  involved  in  a  rotation, 
the  plants  to  be  grown,  and  their 
order  of  succession.  Formerly,  in 
England,  large  quantities  of  lime 
were  usually  applied  at  somewhat 
rare  intervals,  but  there  and  else- 
where at  the  present  time  the  pre- 
ferable practice  seems  to  be  to 
use  small  amounts  applied  more 
frequently.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
may  be  stated  that  from  half  a 
ton  to  one  and  a  half  tons  of  lime 
per  acre  applied  everv  five  or  six 
vears  is  sufficient.  There  may  ex- 
ist extreme  soils  requiring  either 
more  or  less  than  these  amounts. 
If  soils  which  are  quite  acid  and 
have  not  previously  been  limed 
are  to  be  seeded,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  allowing  them  to  remain 
in  grass  for  several  years,  as  much 
as  two  or  three  tons  of  lime  per 
acre  may  be  advisable.  Onlv  very 
extreme  cases  would  call  for  larger 
applications.  If  in  a  rotation  cov- 
ering a  considerable  number  of 
years  two  crops  especially  bene- 
fited by  lime  are  introduced  at 
about  equidistant  intervals  of  time, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  lime  twice 
in  the  course  of  the  rotation,  each 
time  just  prior  to  their  introduc- 
tion. In  renewing  acid  pastures 
and  meadows  it  is  usually  prefer- 
able to  apply  a  fair  amount  of 
lime  upon  the  furrows  when  they 
are  first  ploughed,  so  that  they 
may  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
soil  by  subsequent  ploughing  and 
harrowing,  and  just  prior  to  seed- 
ing to  grass  make  another  gener- 
ous application. 

"  Lime  in  the  form  of  carbonate 
of  lime,  as  in  marl,  wood  ashes, 
etc.,  can  usually  be  applied  with 
safety  in  the  spring  or  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year  ;  but  au- 
tumn is  always  the  safest  time  to 
apply  caustic  or  slaked  lime.  The 
latter  form  changes  gradually  into 
carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  not 
caustic,  upon  exposure  to  the  air, 
but  usually  a  considerable  quanti- 
ty has  not  vet  reached  that  stage 
when  applied,  and  it  may  in  con- 
sequence act  too  energeticallv. 
This  is  particularly  true  if  the 
soil   is   light    and    sandy   and  if 


plants,  which  are  but  little  helped 
by  lime,  are  employed.  On  very 
acid  soils,  particularly  such  as  con- 
tain much  humus,  there  is  little  or 
no  danger  from  applying  reason- 
able quantities  of  lime  in  the 
spring.  If  caustic  or  slacked  lime 
is  applied  in  excessive  amount  it 
may  not  only  injure  plants  direct- 
ly but  also  indirectly  by  rendering 
the  texture  of  the  soil  unfavour- 
able ;  it  may  also  make  the  soil 
temporarily  i  so  alkaline  as  to  in- 
terfere with  the  activity  of  the  or- 
ganisms which  transform  ammonia 
into  readily  assimilable  nitrates. 
Injury  thus  arising  can  not  ordin. 
arily  be  of  long  duration,  for  the 
reason  that  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  soil  changes  the  caustic  lime 
rapidlv  into  carbonate  of  lime,  and 
thus  the  alkalinity  of  the  soil  is 
soon  reduced." 

—  How  to  Apply  Lime.  — 
Though  some  advocate  spreading 
the   lime   on    the   ground  before 
ploughing,  this  has  two  disadvan- 
tages : — 

(1)  The  lime  gets  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furrows,  and  as  its  tendency 
is  to  work  down,  it  may  be  quick- 
ly carried  away  from  the  surface 
soil  and  beyond  the  reach  of 
plants. 

(2)  It  is  not  readily  distributed 
throughout  the  soil,  and  so  does 
not  come  into  sufficiently  intimate 
contact  with  the  organic  matter  of 
the  soil  to  effect  its  decomposi- 
tion. 

The  best  plan  seems  to  be  to 
spread  the  lime  on  the  ploughed 
land  and  then  harrow  in.  A  most 
important  point  to  be  observed  in 
applying  lime  in  all  its  forms  is 
to  mix  it  with  the  soil  as  tho- 
roughly as  possible,  the  finer  the 
particles  the  better  being  the  re- 
sult. 

For  slaking  caustic  lime  on  the 
ground,  about  three  buckets  of 
water  should  be  sprinkled  over 
each  cask  of  lime  and  then  heaped 
over  with  soil.  In  a  few  days 
practically  the  whole  of  the  lime 
will  be  in  a  fine  condition  suitable 
for  spreading.  One  plan  often 
employed  is  to  place  the  burnt 
lime  in  piles  of  30  or  4olbs.,  each 
at  suitable  intervals  (heaps  of  this 
size  20ft.  apart  in  each  direction 
equals  about  two  tons  per  acre), 
and  cover  the  piles  with  moist 
earth.  Where  slaked  lime  is  used 
it  should  be  harrowed  in  mimedi- 
ately  after  spreading.  If  exposed 
to  the  air  too  long  before  harrow- 
ing it  is  liable  to  cake  and  form 
a  sort  of  mortar  so  that  it  be- 
comes impossible  to  mix  it  with 
the  soil— W. A.  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture. 
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In  a  previous  article  we  Jis 
tsseil  various  soil  properties, 
jch  as  weight,  adhesive  proper 
«S,  the  retention  and  difiusion  of 
lOtsture,  together  with  capillarity 
ad  evaporation.  We  shall  now 
ave  a  few  words  to  say  on  the 
iflnence  of  h«at  on  soil  condi- 
ons. 

The  contraction  of  the  soil  by 
rying  is  a  property  which  is  ex- 
ited in  proportion  to  the  power 
if  absorbing  water.  Some  soils, 
ich  as  clays  and  peats,  diminish 
i ,  bulk  bv  drying  very  eonsider- 
blv.  Clay  soil  shrinks  about  25 
er  cent,  of  its  bulk  in  drying, 
eat  about  50  per  cent.,  while  a 
imh  loam  loses  scarcely  any- 
bing.  The  more  clay  or  vegetable 
latter  the  soil  contains  the  more 
.  contracts,  and  the  cracking  of 
ae  surface  thus  occasioned  is  often 
jriously  injurious  to  the  roots  of 
tops,  rupturing  the  roots  as  the 
ssures  open.  A  strong  clay  soil 
as  been  known  to  be  fissured  in 
bis  manner  down  to  the  drains  at 

depth  of  4ft.,  so  that  the  next 
ain  poured  down  into  the  drains 
t  floods  without  soaking  the  sur- 
ice.  This  propertv  of  clay  land 
1  one  of  its  disadvantages,  which 
lonld  be  noted,  and  shoidd  en- 
aurage  its  improvement  by  a  con- 
iderable  admixture  of  vegetable 
latter,  which  will  add  to  its 
orositv  and  make  it  less  subject 

0  an  injurious  evaporation. 

—  Porosity.  — 
The  relation  of  the  soil  to  the 
tmosphere,  in  regard  to  its  phv- 
ical  properties,  is  a  part  of  this 
nbject  which  should  not  be  ne- 
lected,  for  the  power  of  absorbing 
aseous    substances  from    the  air 

1  of  great  importance  to  the 
rowth  of  crops.  The  absorption 
f  oxygen  by  porous  substances  is 
/ell  known,  and  the  more  porous 
oils  exert  this  power  to  its 
irgest  extent.  A  supply  of  oxy- 
en  is  required  for  the  germination 
f  a  9eed  as  well  as  for  the  growth 
f  a  plant.  It  is  of  consequence 
herefore,  to  the  grower  that  oxv- 
<n  should  gain  access  to  every 
•art  of  the  soil,  and  thus  to  the 
eed  and  the  roots  of  plants.  This 
asy  access  is,  of  course,  facilitated 
rtificiallv  by  the  perfect  working 
i  the  land  and  making  it  as  por- 
■us  as  possible.  But  there  are 
ome  soils  which  absorb  oxygen 
nth  more  rapiditv  and  in  larger 
uantity  than  others. 

—  Comparisons.  — 
Clays  absorb  more  oxygen  than 
andy    soils,    and    vegetable  soils 
Jid  peats  more  than  clays.  This 
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is  due  in  part  to  the  natural 
porosity  of  the  soil,  and  in  part  to 
its  chemical  composition.  Clay, 
containing  oxides  of  various  min- 
erals, for  instance,  absorbs  oxy- 
gen which  enters  into  combination 
with  it,  and  decaying  vegetable 
matter  takes  Up  much  of  it  to  as- 
sist in  its  decomposition.  These 
remarks  also  apply  to  the  power 
and  natural  tendencv  of  soils  to 
absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the  at- 
mosphere, together  with  the  am- 
monia which  rises  from  the  earth 
from  decaying  matter,  and  nitric 
acid  which  may  be  formed  in  the 
air  by  electrical  agencv,  and  these 
contribute  to  some  valuable  extent 
to  the  natural  fertilitv  of  the  land, 
but  necessarilv  in  proportion  to 
the  power  of  absorption  which  is 
due  to  its  condition  of  porosity, 
Nothing  more  positive  than  this, 
however,  can  be  asserted,  because 
of  the  absence  of  satisfactorv  ex- 
periments in  this  direction  as  to 
the  relative  capacities  of  soils  to 
extract  plant  food  from  the  at- 
mosphere ;  but  one  fact  has  been 
clearly  ascertained — viz.,  that  all 
soils  absorb  gaseous  substances  of 
everv  kind  most  readilv  and  in  the 
greatest  abundance  when  thev  are 
in  the  moist  state.  The  rain  and 
the  deposition  of  .  dew,  as  well  as 
the  condensation  of  moisture  in  the 
soil  from  the  atmosphere  which 
circulates  within  it,  will  all  there- 
fore favour  this  absorption  of  fer- 
tilising gaseous  matter  ;  and  this 
will  be  greatest  in  those  soils 
which  naturallv  possess  this  power 
in  the  greatest  degree,  and  when 
the  artificial  condition  of  the  soil, 
produced  bv  thorough  culture  and 
pulverisation,  assists  its  natural 
proclivities  most  effectively. 

—  Heat  and  Its  Effects.  — 
The  power  of  absorption  of  the 
sun's  heat  is  an ,  exceedingly 
important  property  of  soils,  and 
this  varies  with  the  character 
of  the  land.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  surface  of  the  earth 
acquires  a  much  higher  tempera- 
ture, when  the  ravs  of  the  sun 
beat  down  upon  it,  than  the  sur- 
rounding air.  A  temperature  of 
no  or  120  degrees  is  quite  com- 
mon, while  at  times  it  rises  to  150, 
the  temperature  of  the  air  being 
no  higher  than  70  or  80  degrees  in 
the  shade.  Thus  the  soil  is  pro- 
vided with  a  source  of  heat  which 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  growing  crops.  Every  grower 
knows  how  his  crop  shoots  tip  in 
growth  on  those  warm,  moist 
nights  following  hot  davs,  when 
the  accumulated  heat  of  the  soil  is 
retained,     and     intensifies  those 
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chemical  agencies  which  change  the 
plant  food  of  the  soil  into  veget- 
able tissue,  and  thus  force  the  sur- 
prising growth  which  is  noticed 
under  such  favourable  circum- 
stances. The  power  of  absorb- 
ing heat  depends  upon  the  colour 
as  well  as  the  texture  of  the  soil. 

—  A  Comparison.  — 
Everyone  knows  how    the  sun's 

heat  is  absorbed  by  dark-coloured 
clothes,  and  that  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  light-coloured  clothing  is 
worn  in  the  summer  ;  also,  how  a 
black  kettle  will  heat  water  over  a 
fire  more  quickly  than  a  bright 
one.  In  the  same  way,  and  for 
the  same  reason,  a  dark-coloured 
soil  absorbs  very  much  more  heat 
than  a  light-coloured  one,  and 
hence  the  vegetation  upon  dark 
soils  will  be  more  luxuriant  than 
upon  light  ones.  The  black  peaty 
soils  produce  heavier  and  better 
crpps  than  white  or  grey  soils, 
and  when  light  sandy  soils  are 
darkened  by  a  liberal  admixture  of 
peat  compost  they  are  improved 
very  considerably.  The  power  of 
absorbing  heat  possessed  by  dark- 
coloured  soils,  however,  is  not  ac- 
companied bv  a  corresponding  ten- 
acitv  for,  or  power  of  retaining, 
heat,  for  black  peaty  soils  will 
cool  as  much  in  one  hour  after 
nightfall  as  a  light  sandy  or  clay 
soil  will  in  three.  This  difference, 
however,  does  not  operate  wholly 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  dark 
soils,  for  as  the  cooling  progresses 
most  rapidlv,  the  dew  is  deposited 
with  equal  facility,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  accession  of  mois- 
ture is  of  greater  benefit  to  a 
parched  soil  than  the  longer  re- 
retention  of  heat.  Besides,  as  the 
dark  soils  become  heated  more 
abundantlv  than  others,  thev  can 
better  spare  their  excess  of  heat 
than  lighter  soils  can,  and  yet 
have  an  abundance  remaining  for 
everv  need  of  the  crops. 

—  Man's  Control.  — 

Such  then  are,  in  the  main,  the 
most  important  physical  properties 


Are  you  Building  ?    If  so  see  thai 

MILLER'S  LIME 

is  used.     You  may  pet  cheaper  lime, 
but  studv  vour  own  interests  and  use 
the    best  -  MILLER'S    WOOL  BAY 
SLIME,   burnt    in  dome  Kilns. 
Kilns  :  Wool  Bay,  Brighton  and 
Stansbury. 

WOOL  BAY  LI  M  E 
used  for  the  plastering  of  Kither's 
Building,  Car  Barn,  Bowman's  Arcade, 
Empire  Theatre,  Treasury  Building, 
"  Register  "  Office,  building  of  New 
Hospital,  additions  to  Museums,  the 
De  Bavay  Treatment  Co..  Brokon  Hill, 
etc 


Physical  Properties  of  Orchard  Soils. 
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of  the  soil.  Over  many  of  them 
the  intelligent  grower  has  easy  and 
effective  control.  He  can  drain 
land  that  is  excessively  wet,  or 
which  is  sealed  below  by  an  im- 
permeable subsoil,  and  thus  open 
it  to  the  influences  of  the  atmos- 
phere with  all  its  burden  of  fer- 
tilising agencies,  and  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sun's  heat.  He  can 
plough  and  pulverise,  and  make  it 
more  open  and  porous,  and  so 
give  effect  to  its  chemical  influ- 
ences over  such  organic  matter  as 
it  may  contain,  thus  more  quickly 
preparing  it  as  food  for  crops. 
He  can  stiffen  and  darken  the 
lighter  sandy  soils,  and  loosen 
and  soften  the  heavier  clay  by 
mixing  composts  or  manure  with 
them,  and  thus  make  both  more 
valuable  for  his  purposes.  But  while 
the  physical  properties  of  the  soil 
have  much  to  do  with  its  produc- 
tive powers,  they  are  only  second- 
ary and  helpful  to  its  primary  con- 
dition of  fertility.  It  may  be 
neither  too  heavy  nor  too  light, 
too  high  nor  too  low,  may  be 
situated  in  the  most  favoured  cli- 
mate, and  consist  of  a  well-pro- 
portioned mixture  of  sand  and 
clay,  contain  an  average  quantitv 
of  vegetable  matter,  and  have 
every  benefit  of  a  warm  and 
favouring  locality,  and  yet  it  may 
disappoint  the  expectations.  The 
want  of  one  of  the  indispensable 
elements  of  plant  food  in  it  may 
forbid  the  growth  of  one  blade  of 
grass  and  make  of  it  a  barren 
waste. 

—  Chemical  Constitution.  — 
Therefore  the  physical  properties 
of  the  soil  are  only  accessory  to 
its  chemical  constitution,  and  make 
available  its  natural  fertility  with- 
out adding  to  it.  But  the  studv 
of  these  physical  properties  of  soils 
is  not  without  an  important  prac- 
tical value.  A  farm  may  comprise 
a  fertile  soil,  and  be  endowed  with 
an  abundance  of  suitable  food  for 
crops.  It  may  have  everv  provi- 
sion for  their  valuable  use,  and  vet 
its  condition  may  be  such  that 
onlv  the  lowest  and  most  useless 
plants  can  support  themselves 
upon  it.  It  mav  produce  reeds 
and  rushes,  sour,  unwholesome 
sedges,  useless  mosses  and  ferns, 
and  weeds  which  are  totally  value- 
less for  the  support  of  animals, 
and  vet  the  skilful  worker,  know- 
ing the  principles  which  relate  to 
the  phvsical  properties  of  soils, 
mav  take  such  apparently  un- 
desirable land,  and,  bv  a  judicious 
course  of  improving,  may  make  n 
garden  of  it,  and  obtain  from  it 
the  hidden  stores  of  wealth  which 
lie  within  it. 

(To  be  Continued). 


October  Notes. 

The  work  for  October  in  the 
kitchen  garden  will  consist  of  keep- 
ing all  growing  crops  going  by 
watering  when  necessary  and 
maintaining  a  loose  open  surface 
by  the  use  of  the  hoe.  All  sum- 
mer crops  may  now  be  sown  in 
the  open  and  all  seedlings  should  be 
put  out.  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  Marrows,  Sweet  Corn, 
Cape  Gooseberry,  Egg  Plant,  Chil- 
lies, will  all  make  good  progress. 
Sweet  Potatoes  should  be  planted 
for  trial  or  part  of  the  ordinary 
routine.  All  require  well  enriched 
deeply  worked  soil.  Any  extra 
manure  available  can  go  to  the 
cucumbers,  which  are  very  heavy 
feeders.  Plant  potatoes  for  home 
use  where  water  is  available. 


Tomatoes. 

Early  plants  may  now  be  in 
flower  but  this  will  only  be  in  ex- 
ceptional cases.  If  the  ordinary 
suburban  gardener  has  good  sturdy 
plants  nicely  started  after  setting 
out,  he  will  be  doing  well.  There 
is  little  gained  by  very  early  sow- 
ing unless  one  is  prepared  to  give 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
plants.  Seedlings  put  out  now 
will  make  good  progress,  whilst 
seeds  sown  in  the  open  where  the 
plants  are  to  stand  will  make  up 
a  lot  of  ground  on  pot  grown 
seedlings  if  the  weather  continues 
reasonably  warm.  There  are  so 
many  good  sorts  which  differ  only 
in  minor  degree  that  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  name  the  best.  It 
is  always  good  policy  to  stick  to 
at  least  one  old  friend  and  it  is 
also  interesting  to  try  one  or  two 
new  ones.  In  preparing  a  bed 
for  tomato  planting  pav  atten- 
tion rather  to  deep  digging  than 
very  heavy  manuring.  In  fairly 
good  garden  soils  which  have  re- 
cently had  a  dressing  of  stable 
manure  good  tomatoes  may  be 
grown  with  the  addition  of  arti- 
ficial manures  at  time  of  planting 
and  as  liquid  manure  when  the 
plants  are  making  growth.  In 
such  soils  superphosphate  at  the 
rate  of,  say,  207.S.  to  the  square 
yard,  will  be  found  to  answer  quite 
well,  but  the  ground  must  be 
deeply  dug,  i.e.,  two  spits,  and  be 
well  broken  in  the  digging.  A 
noted  grower  once  said  that  if  he 
onlv  had  three  days  to  spend  on 
tomato  growing  he  would  use  2% 


of  that  time  in  digging  the  ground  ■. 
and  in  bringing  it  to  a  fine  me-1 
chanical  condition.  This  was,  per-] 
haps,  an  exaggeration,  but  it] 
serves  to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  preparation.  The  best; 
and  cleanest  tomatoes  as  well  as] 
the  earliest  are  grown  on  a 
single  stem  which  is  tied  to  a| 
stake  previously  placed  in  position' 
and  this  is  continued  till  three 
fruit  clusters  are  developed,  the 
leader  is  then  stopped  and  all  side 
growths  suppressed,  till  the  first 
crop  is  ripening.  Even  if  this  single' 
stem  method  is  not  adopted,! 
tomato  plants  will  do  better  ii 
given  some  support  in  the  w  ay  01 
a  trellis  than  if  allowed  to  sprawl 
over  the  ground,  for  in  this  case 
fully  50  per  cent,  of  the  fruit  is 
likely  to  be  more  or  less  blem- 
ished. There  is  no  better  preven- 
tive  of  the  diseases  to  which  the 
tomato  is  subject  than  free  circu- 
lation of  air,  and  this  is  best  se- 
cured by  trellising.  A  frequent 
mistake  made  in  tomato  growing 
is  the  giving  of  too  much  water. 
Try  to  so  adjust  the  supply  that 
the  plants  make  steady,  healthy 
growth,  but  avoid  rushing  them. 
Big,  strong,  sappy  tomato  plants 
are  a  sign  of  the  free  use  of  the 
hose  but  not  of  good  gardening. 


Tommy,  at  a  concert,  watching 
a  soprano  singing  the  aria  and  the 
conductor  waving  his  baton  : — 
"  Ma,  what's  that  long-haired  man 
hitting  at  her  with  that  stick 
for  ?  "  Mother. — "  He  is  not  hit- 
ting at  her."  Tommy. — "  Then, 
what  is  she  screaming  alxmt  ?  " 
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The  Passion  Vine. 


Every  house  garden  should  have 
jne  or  more  passion  vines,  tor  they 
ire  quick  growers,  fruit  early  and 
»re,  as  a  rule,  heav\  croppers,  be- 
'sides  being  ornamental  and  useful 
as  screens  when  trained  over  wire 
letting  fences,  on  walls,  or  over 
irehes,  etc.  The  present  is  a  good 
,.ime  to  procure  plants  from  the 
purser  v.  The  vine  is  a  rather 
nungrv  feeder  ami  the  place  they 
-are  to  occupy  should  be  deeply  dug 
and  have  some  old  manure  mixed 
with  the  soil.  For  some  reason 
the  passion  vino  is  not  largely 
.rrown  in  this  State  and  very  con- 
siderable quantities  are  imported. 
.New  South  Wales  is  at  present 
the  largest  producer  in  the  Com- 
monwealth and  very  heavy  profit- 
able vields  are  frequently  reported 
Planting  is  going  on  rapidly  in 
Victoria.  The  vines  arc  somewhat 
impatient  of  frost  and  of  hot 
>winds,  but  should  do  anywhere  the 
•orange  thrives.  In  New  South 
Wales  they  are  frequently  planted 
as  a  temporary  crop  in  citrus  or-  ' 
lehards,  for  they  fruit  from  the 
second  year  from  planting  out  and 
continue  bearing  for  five  or  six 
years,  when  they  usually  die  out 
or  are  in  any  case,  removed  to 
make  room  for  the  citrus.  The 
New  South  Wales  method  of  grow- 
ing is  somewhat  different  from  that 
followed  elsewhere,  and  consists 
of  confining  the  plant  to  a  single 
leader,  which  is  loosely  tied  to 
fight  poles  connected  with  a  single, 
or  sometimes  double  overhead  wire 
which  runs  above  the  row  at  a 
height  of  five  or  six  feet  from 
ground  level.  Secondary  leaders 
are  then  trained  to  right  and  left, 
each  vine  forming  a  T  and  the 
whole  row  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  succession  of  arches. 
The  alternate  system  is  to  train 
as  a  fan  on  a  five-wired  trellis.  It 
planted  as  a  full  crop  the  distance 
apart  at  which  the  vines  are 
|  planted  varies  considerably,  but  it 
is  jjenerallv  considered  that  16ft. 
by  Sit.  is  too  close,  whilst  16ft.  by 
loft,  errs  on  the  other  side.  With 
regard  to  pruning,  which  is  seldom 
attempted  in  the  home  garden, 
Mr.  Allen,  the  New  South  Wales 
fruit  expert  suggests  that  "  about 
the  first  week  in  N  ovember,  of  each 
year  will  be  found  the  l>est  time 
for  pruning  this  vine,  which  pro- 
cess consists  in  cutting  back  all 
jrrowth  to  within  about  ift.  from 
the  wire  on  the  underneath  side, 
and  if  the  vines  are  old  and  verv 
thick  along  the  wires  it  will  be 
found  advantageous  to  thin  out 
at  least  half  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion. By  pruning  at  this  time  of 
the  year  the  earlv  crop  may  not 


be  verv  heavy,  but  the  winter 
crop  will  make  up  for  the  short- 
ace  always,  of  course,  provided  the 
vines  are  suitably  cultivated, 
manured,  and  are  not  growing  in 
a  locality  where  they  are  subject- 
ed to  heavy  frosts."  Whatever 
method  of  grow  ing  may  be  adopt- 
ed it  is  necessary,  both  with  old 
and  young  vines,  to  defer  any  cut- 
ting away  which  mav  have  to  be 
done  till  danger  of  frost  is  over. 
Should  a  vine  become  frost  bitten 
it  should  l>e  cut  back  to  healthy 
wood,  otherwise  the  whole  plant 
is  liable  to  die.  Passion  fruit  seed 
germinates  readily  and  a  few 
young  seedlings  can  usually  be 
found  around  an  established  plant. 
The  passion  vine  can  also  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings.  Seeds  may 
be  sown  this  month  in  sandy  loam 
by  anyone  interested  in  growing 
his  own  fruit  right  from  the  jump, 
but  for  the  average  gardener  pot 
grown  plants  from  the  nursery, 
which  mav  l>e  procured  very  cheap- 
ly, are  best.  Though  there  is 
some  variation  in  type  no  classifi- 
cation has  as  yet  been  made. 
Some  while  ago  we  noticed  para- 
graphs respecting  a  larire  fruited 
variety  said  to  have  originated  in 
W.A.,  but  we  have  not  heard  of 
it  recently.  We  have  also  seen  a 
Mammoth  variety  advertised  in 
New  South  Wales,  possibly  the 
W'.A.  introduction  has  been  christ- 
ened. Like  many  other  foreigners, 
Mammoth  in  South  Australia  ap- 
pears to  be  a  somewhat  ordinary 
production.  The  fruit  of  Tacsonia 
Mollissima  is  sometimes  called  the 
White  Passion  Fruit,  but  is  no 
relation  to  the  true  Passiflora  edu- 
lis.  It  is  a  handsome  climber  but 
the  fruit  which  it  only  occasion- 
ally ripens  in  the  open  around  Ade- 
laide, leaves  a  good  deal  to  be 
desired  in  flavour,  though  this  is 
of  course  a  matter  of  opinion. 


Tt  will  be  noted  by  advertisement 
elsewhere  that  that  well-known 
Colonial  Company,  the  New  Zealand 
Insurance  ^o.,  is  now  issuing  live 
stock  policies  with  most  favorable 
conditions,  specially  prepared  to 
meet  local  requirements,  covering 
death  from  fire,  natural  causes  and 
accidents.  Foaling  risks  are  made  a 
specialty.  The  local  agents  through- 
out the  state — their  location  being 
denoted  by  the  well-known  "  Maori 
ITead  "  agency  plate,  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  all  the  chief  centres— will  be 
pleased  to  furnish  rates  and  particu- 
lars, which  can  also  be  obtained  at 
the  head  office  for   South  Australia, 

112  King  William  Street,  Adelaide. 
Every  description  of  insurance,  except 
me  life,  is  covered  by  this  progres- 
sive company,  and  already  the  large 
sum  of   £8,000,000  has  been  paid  in 

claims. 


A  RECORD  !  ! 


AULDANA 


WINES  . 


in    competition    against  all 

AUSTRALIA 

at  ADELAIDE  WINE  SHOWS 
1904.    CHAMPION  CUP  h»r 

HOCK 

1906.    CHAMPION  CUP  for 

CLARET 

1906.    CHAMPION   CUP  for 

SHERRY 

Beside*   also  many 

FIRST  PRIZES 

too  numerous  to  mention 
Town  Office  : 

Australasia  Chambers, 
King  Wm.  St.,  Adelaide. 

Vineyard*  amd  Cellars  : 

Magill,  South  Australia. 
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Practical  Hints  on  the  Destruction  of 
Otit  Worms  ii\  tKe  Vineyard. 


By    F.    de    Castella,  Government 
Viticulturist,  Victorian   Journal  -of 
Agriculture. 

In  these  insects  we  have  no  new 
pest,  but  one  which  has  long  been 
with  us.  Vine-planters  of  20  years 
ago  knew  them  well,  though,  ow- 
ing to  the  small  amount  of  vine- 
planting  carried  out  until  quite 
recently,  this  fact  has  been  for- 
gotten, and  cut  worms  are  often 
spoken  of  as  a  recent  introduction. 

The  prevalence  of  the  trouble 
varies  greatly.  It  is  common  to 
find,  in  the  same  district,  one  vine- 
yard which  suffers  severely,  whilst 
another  perhaps  only  a  mile  away, 
is  quite  free.  Sandy  soils  are 
usuallv  more  liable  than  stiffer 
ones.  In  many  of  the  pine-ridge 
vineyards  recently  planted  near  the 
Murray,  damage  from  cut  worms 
has  been  severe.  Nevertheless, 
trouble  has  also  been  experienced 
in  some  vineyards  planted  on 
stiffer  soil,  though,  as  a  rule,  to 
a  lesser  extent. 

—  Preventive  Methods.  — 
A  predisposing  cause  of  trouble 
is  the  presence  of  an  abundant  crop 
of  weeds  at  the  time  the  moths 
lav  their  eggs.  These  appear  to 
instinctively  realize  the  presence 
of  food  for  their  offspring  on  dirty 
land,  and  to  avoid  laying  their 
eggs  on  ground  free  from  weeds. 

The  ground  of  the  young  vine- 
yard should  "be  clean  and  well  cul- 
tivated from  the  commencement  of 
winter.  Attention  to  this  point 
alone  will  greatly  reduce  the  pre- 
valence of  the  insects.  Subsequent 
cultivation,  no  matter  how  tho- 
rough, will  not  give  security  once 
the  ee-»-s  have  been  laid.  In  fact, 
it  only  atffrravates  the  trouble.  As 
the  caterpillars  cannot  find  any 
plants  to  feed  on  but  the  young 
vines,  their  concentrated  efforts 
are  all  the  more  severely  felt.  In 
the  keeping  clean  of  the  ground  on 
which  young  vines  are  to  be  plant- 
ed, or  of  .  young  resistants  which 
it  is  intended  to  field-graft  in  the 
following  spring,  we  have  a  means 
of  prevention,  the  value  of  which 
is  not  sufficiently  realized. 

Preventive  treatment,  by  des- 
truction of  the  moths  before  they 
lay  their  eggs  is  also  worthy 
of  consideration.  Judgement  and 
close  observation  are  necessary  in 
order  to  hit  upon, the  most  pro- 
pitious time  of  operation,  when  the 
months  are  abundant  and  ready 
to  lay  their  eggs.  Acetylene  lamps 
of  special  construction  are  used 
for  this  purpose.      The   burner  is 


situated  a  few  inches  above  a  shal- 
low tray,  filled  with  water,  on  the 
surface  of  which  is  poured  a  small 
quantity  of  kerosene.  The  insects, 
attracted  by  the  strong  light,  get 
their  wings  singed  and  fall  into 
the  tray,  where  they  are  found  in 
large  numbers  in  the  morning. 

Lamps  of  this  description  have 
been  successfully  used  at  the  Wah- 
gunyah  Nursery  during  the  past 
two  seasons.  It  is  not  easy  to  es. 
timate  to  what  extent  subsequent 
invasions  were  prevented  by  this 
means,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
large  numbers  of  moths  were  des- 
troyed. The  lamps  available  were 
far  from  perfect,  the  automatic  re- 
gulation of  the  gas  supply  being 
more  particularly  defective. 

In  France,  trap  lamps  of  this 
kind  are  lapgelv  used  for  the  des- 
truction of  Cochvlis  and  Pyrale 
months,  the  larvae  of  which,  in 
the  shape  of  minute  green  cater- 
pillars, are  responsible  for  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  damage  in  some 
districts.  In  parts  of  Champagne, 
where  such  lamps  have  been  used 
on  a  large  scale,  six  lamps  per 
acre  are  considered  sufficient.  The 
type  of  lamp  most  largely  used 
was  one  fitted  with  Bray's  patent 
w  Ceto  "  burner,  burning  10  litres 
(about  %  cubic  ft.)  per  hour,  and 
taking  a  charge  of  /ozs.  of  carbide, 
sufficient  to  last  five  or  six  hours. 
The  tray  is  20  inches  in  diameter 
and  1%  inches  deep. 

Though  capable  of  giving  good 
results  in  nurseries,  trap  lamps  are 
not,  owing  to  the  large  number  re- 
quired, and  the  difficulty  of  at- 
tending to  the  lamps  at  night,  so 
practical  in  the  vineyard. 

—  Arsenical  Poisoning.  — 
This  is  the  method  of  protection 
which  has  .given  the  best  results  in 
Victoria.      Two    distinct  systems 
have  been  largely  used  : — 

1.  Spraying  with  lead  arsenate 
in  suspension  in  water. 

2.  The  use  of  baits,  in  close 
proximity  to  the  young  vines. 

Kach  has  its  partisans,  and  each 
has  given  excellent  results  when 
properly  applied.  According  to 
circumstances,  one  or  other  me- 
thod may  be  more  suitable  for  a 
given  case.  It  will  often  be  found 
advisable  to  combine  both  me- 
thods. 

—  Lead  Arsenate  Sprav.  — 
The      most     suitable  strength 
»eema   to   be    3tbs.  of  anv  good 
brand  of  arsenate  to  50  gallons  of 
water     This  strength  does  not  in 
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any  way  injure  the  foliage  or  ten- 
der roots,  whilst  it  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  destroy  the  caterpillars, 
especially  when  they  are  voung.  In 
fact,  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results  from  such  sprays,  they 
must  be  used  when  the  larvae  first 
hatch  out  from  the  eggs.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  that,  under 
these  conditions,  a  very  much 
smaller  dose  will  prove  fatal  than 
later  on,  when  the  insects  have  at- 
tained a  certain  size.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  they  grow  ex- 
ceedingly rapidly,  feeding  the  while 
on  the  unfortunate  voung  vine. 
A  careful  watch  must  be  kept,  and 
on  the  very  first  appearance  of  the 
trouble,  evidenced  by  characteris- 
tic small  holes  eaten  out  of  the 
tender  leaves,  the  whole  of  the 
young  vines  must  be  immediately 
sprayed. 

At  the  Wahgunyah  Nurserv,  last 
season,  spraying  completely  pre- 
vented any  damage,  but  it  was 
applied  from  the  very  first  appear- 
ance, when  none  of  the  cut  worms 
were  longer  than  %  inch.  Three 
separate  invasions  had  to  be  fought 
in  this  way,  resulting  from  eggs 
laid  by  three  different  generations 
of  moths.  The  first  spraying  was 
given  about  the  second  week  in 
October,  the  second  about  a  fort- 
night later,  whilst  a  quite  distinct 
generation  of  minute  cut  worms 
necessitated  the  commencement  of 
a  third  spraying  on  22nd  Novem- 
ber. 

In  spite  of  the  very  sandy  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  the  fact  that 
the  nursery  was  surrounded  b|y  pad- 
docks where  the  grass  was  high, 
conditions  favourable  to  the  pest, 
these  three  sprayings  absolutely 
protected  the  voung  vines  from 
damage. 

—  Baits.  — 
In  order  that  spraying  may  be 
successful,  there  must  be  some 
green  foliage  to  spray  ;  in  other 
words,  the  young  vines  must  have 
sent  out  shoots  and  small  leaves 
before    the  cut  worms  make  their 
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appearance,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
example  quoted  above. 

If,  as  not  (infrequently  happens, 
the  cut  worms  are  in  the  field 
first,  that  is,  before  the  vines  come 
into  leaf,  spraying  is  useless.  This 
is  what  frequently  happens  when 
the  land  has,  during  the  winter, 
been  covered  with  weeds,  which 
have  been  suppressed  by  repeated 
cultivation,  just  before  the  vines 
were  planted  (or  grafted  in  the 
case  of  field  grafting).  In  such 
circumstances,  considerable  num- 
bers of  quite  large  cut  worms  may 
be  about  before  the  buds  of  the 
young  vines  burst. 

The  deadly  effect  of  these,  on  the 
young  plantation,  can  easily  be 
imagined.  The  young  buds  may  be 
eaten  right  out,  before  they  break 
through  the  protecting  mound  of 
soft  soil  ;  other  shoots  growing 
from  latent  buds  meet  with  a  simi- 
lar fate,  and  the  young  vine  is 
often  killed  outright,  or,  at  any 
rate,  so  considerably  damaged  and 
its  start  into  growth  so  much  re- 
tarded as  to  permanently  injure 
it.  As  many  as  16  or  20  fair- 
sized  larvae  have  been  found  in  the 
soil  at  the  base  of  a  single  vine. 
Field  grafts,  in  spite  of  the  rapid 
growth  thev  make,  are  often  seri- 
ously damaged,  if  not  completely 
destroyed,  in  this  way. 

Against  such  visitations  the  only 
practical  means  of  defence  is  the 
use  of  baits.  A  formula  which  has 
given  good  results  is  the  follow- 
ing : — Bran  10  lbs.,  molasses  4lbs., 
Paris  green  40ZS.  The  whole  to 
be  made  into  a  paste  or  dough 
and  placed,  in  small  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a  nut,  in  close  proxim- 
itv  to  the  voung  vine.  These  are 
greedily  eaten  by  the  cut  worms, 
which  "are  thus  destroyed  in  large 
numbers. 

The  baits  are  no  longer  accept- 
able once  they  are  dry.  As  the 
weather  is  hot  in  October  and  No- 
vember, they  dry  up  very  rapidly, 
and  cease  to  be  of  use  after  the 
first  night.  Baits  should,  there- 
fore, onlv  be  put  out  after  sunset. 
Should  all  the  insects  not  be  des- 
troved  by  the  first  application,  it 
is  'necessarv  to  repeat  the  dose. 
It  is  well  to  remove  the  dried-up 
baits  previously  put  out,  on  ac- 
count of  the  injurious  effect  of  the 
arsenic  on  vegetation  if  left  to  be 
washed  into  the  soil  bv  rain.  For 
this  reason,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  place  the  baits  in  contact 
with  the  voung  vine,  but  at  least 
an  inch  or  so  away  from  it. 

In  one  plantation  where  this  pre- 
caution was  not  observed,  many 
vines  subsequently  died  from  ar- 
senical poisoning.  The  cause  of 
death  was  at  first  obscure.  The 
action  of  the  arsenic  contained  in 
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baits,  which  had  been  extensively 
used  (with  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults so  far  as  cut  worm  destruc- 
tion was  concerned),  was  sus- 
pected. Analvsis  revealed  the  pre- 
sence of  arsenic  in  the  interior  of 
the  stem  of  the  dead  vines,  so 
there  appears  to  be  little  doubt  as 
to  arsenical  poisoning  being  the 
cause  of  death. 

Paris  green,  which  usually  COO* 
tains  more  or  less  free  arsenious 
acid,  could  probably,  on  this  ac- 
count, be  advantageously  replaced 
by  arsenate  of  lead  in  the  bait 
formula  given  above.  The  insolu- 
bility of  the  latter  salt  would  in- 
sure safety  from  a  similar  mishap. 
Nevertheless,  with  due  care  against 
absolute  contact,  there  is  little  or 
no  danger.  Although  Paris  green 
baits  were  very  extensively  used 
in  Kutherglen  during  the  past 
three  seasons,  in  onlv  one  case  was 
poisoning  reported. 

—  Vegetable  Baits.  — 

It  is  probable  that  good  results 
could  be  obtained  by  growing,  in 
close  proximity  to  the  young  vine, 
plants  which  the  insects  eat  readi- 
ly, and  which  could,  by  spraying 
with  lead  arsenate,  be  converted 
into  poisonous  baits.  These  would 
be  capable  of  acting  so  long  as 
the  arsenate  remained  on  them, 
instead  of  merely  for  a  single 
night,  as  is  the  case  with,  the  arti- 
ficial baits.  Arsenical  poisoning  of 
the  vine  would  also  be  obviated- 

Young  Soya  Bean  plants  are 
greedily  eaten  by  cut  worms,  and 
it  is  possible  that  they  would 
prove  very  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. A  couple  sown  on  either 
side  of,  and  quite  close  to  the 
young  vine,  when  this  is  being 
planted,  would  give  something  to 
sprav  with  lead  arsenate  before 
the  vine  buds  burst  into  growth. 

The  suggestion  is  made  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  of  service 
during  the  coming  planting  season. 
Of  course,  other  plants  might 
prove  more  suitable  than  the  soya 
bean  ;  it  is  one,  however,  which 
seems  to  be  very  acceptable  to  the 
insects. 

—  Other  Methods.  — 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  ways 
of  combating  these  troublesome  in- 
sects, .but,  so  far  as  Victorian  ex- 
perience is  concerned,  arsenical 
poisoning  has  give  the  best  results. 
Hand-picking  round  the  young  vine, 
though  effectual,  is  too  laborious, 
and  consequently  costly,  as  well 
as  very  slow.  In  France,  hand- 
picking  by  the  light  of  a  lantern  at 
night,  when  the  insects  are  above 
ground,  is  often  recommended. 

The  use  of  strongly  smelling  sub- 
stances in  the  soil,  around  the  vine, 
in  order  to    render  it  an  unsuit- 
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able  refuge  for  the  insects  during 
tin  day  time,  has  been  recom- 
mended. Naphthaline  and  several 
proprietary  mixtures,  such  a  "Va- 
porite  "  and  others,  seem  to  be 
suitable  for, the  purpose,  as  well  as 
Watering  with  solutions  of  Benzole 
emulsion,  Sulphide  of  Potassium, 
etc.  Some  of  these  have  been 
tried,  and  good  results  are  claimed 
for  them,  but  further  experiments 
are  necessarv  before  thev  can  be 
confidently  recommended. 

In  the  case  of  severe  outbreaks, 
a  combination  of  the  various  me- 
thods mentioned  above  is  advis- 
able. 
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Only  the  best  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  home  fruit  grower,  equally 
with  the  commercial  man.  A  big 
step  in  this  direction  is  to  have 
the  trees  free  from  insect  pests  or 
disease.  Considering  that  the 
amateur  can  buv  a  serviceable 
bucket  spray  pump  for  less  than 
30/ — we  have  seen  one  line  quoted 
at  about  20/ — and  that  many  pre- 
parations are  put  up  in  concen- 
trated form  which  only  require 
liquifying,  and  are  procurable  in 
quantities  at  1/-  and  upwards, 
there  is  not  the  excuse  for  the 
wormy  apple,  scabby  apricot,  etc., 
that  there  was  when  sprav  pumps 
were  an  expensive  luxury  and  the 
making,  of  the  various  •  spray  pre- 
parations a  matter  of  some  dif- 
ficulty and  unpleasantness.  Armed 
with  one  of  these  pumps  and  a 
jar  or  two  of  Arsenate  of  Lead, 
Bordeaux  Mixture,  and  Resin 
Wash,  the  amateur  gardener  can 
bid  defiance  to  most  of  his  troubles, 
whether  they  are  of  fungus  origin 
or  belong  to  either  the  chewing  or 
sucking  brigade  of  the  insect  host. 

Sooty  mould  of  the  orange, 
lemon,  etc.,  which  shows  itself  in 
dark  coloured  flaky  encrustions  on 
the  foliage,  also  on  fruit  and 
wood,  is  more  unsightly  than 
destructive,  but  it  is  always 
associated  with  one  of  the  scale  in- 
sects and  the  remedy  is  to  clear 
the  trees  of  the  latter.  Resin 
wash  or  kerosene  emulsion  will  do 
this  to  a  large  extent,  but  fumiga- 
tion, which  is  best  done  in  sum- 
mer, is  the  only  certain  cure. 

Where  shot-hole  and  scab  of  apri- 
cot and  other  stone  fruit  is  usual- 
ly prevalent  a  second  spraying 
with  Bordeaux  soon  after  the  fruit 
has  set  will  be  an  extra  safeguard 
against  the  spoiling  of  the  fruit. 
As  the  season  promises  to  be  dry 
there  will  probably  be  less  need 
than  usual  for  doing  so,  but  With 
apricots  especially,  it  is  not  like' 
to  be  wasted  effort. 

Another  pest  will  shortly  be  add- 
ing to  the  troubles  of  . the  amateur 
fruit  grower,  viz.,  the  Curculio 
Beetle.  It  is  not  a  beetle,  really, 
but  one  of  the  weevil  family.  As 
it  is  a  night  feeding  insect  the 
gardener  may  be  excused  if  he  fails 
to  trace  the  culprit  responsible  for 
the  disfigurement  and  disappear- 
ance of  the  foliage  on  his  fruit 
trees.  Orange,  almond,  and  apri- 
cot, seem  to  be  the  principal  suf- 
ferers, but  practically  all  fruit 
trees  are  liable  to  attack,  also 
roses  and  other  garden  plants.  The 
curculio     likes      young  succulent 


growth  and  after  dark  ascends  the 
tree  and  gets  out  to  the  tender 
shoots.  He  then  proceeds  to  chew 
around  the  leaves.  If  left  alone 
and  the  season  is  a  bad  one,  the 
curculio  is  capable  of  doing  an  im- 
mense amount  of  damage.  When 
caught  he  will  be  found  to  be  a 
a  small  dark  brown,  or  black 
beast  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long  and  half  as  wide.  The  way 
to  catch  him  or  rather  one  of  the 
ways,  is  to  wait  till  well  after 
dark,  then  quickly  and  without  a 
light,  spread  two  small  sheets  on 
the  ground  under  the  tree,  then 
shake  the  tree  and  the  beetles 
will  drop  on  to  the  sheets  and  may 
be  transferred  from  there  to  a 
bucket  of  water  with  a  little  kero- 
sene on  top.  Where  many  trees 
have  to  be  done,  it  is  worth  while 
knocking  up  a  few  light  lath 
frames  sufficiently  large  so  that 
two  of  them  will  cover  the  whole 
of  the  ground  over  which  the  tree 
extends  and  tack  calico  or  some 
similar  material  over  them.  It  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  go  over 
the  trees  several  times  at  intervals 
in  order  to  make  a  complete  clear- 
ance. Another  method  and  a  good 
one,  where  fowls  are  kept,  is  to 
run  a  few  broods  of  chickens 
amongst  the  trees.  If  a  mother 
hen  is  tethered  to  a  tree  and  the 
chicks  run  loose  you  can  reckon 
that  tree  as  safe.  A  sheepskin 
band  tied  around  the  stem  is  also 
a  good  trap.  Where  large  num- 
bers of  trees  have  to  be  protected 
some  form  of  arsenical  poisoning, 
either  dry  or  as  a  spray,  is  the 
only  practical  method  of  extermin- 
ation. 

Oidium,  or  mildew,  is  the  cause 
of  much  loss  of  fruit  in  the  home 
garden.  If  can  be  controlled  by 
the  fumes  of  sulphur.  Apply  the 
remedy  by  dusting  the  vines  with 
very  finely  ground  sulphur.  The 
finer  it  is  the  better  the  work,  ft 
is  only  effective  during  hot  weather. 
Apply  when  the  shoots  are  6  to  8 
inches  long,  also  when  the  blos- 
oms  open.  The  first  symptom 
of  the  disease  will  be  small  patches' 
of  whitish  appearance  on  the  young 
li  ;ives.  If  neglected  it  will  spread 
to  the  shoots  and  afterwards  to 
the  fruit. 

Pick  off  and  burn  peach  leaves 
showing  curl.  Judging  by  the 
weather  it  is  probable  that  this 
disease  will  be  less  in  evidence  than 
usual  of  late  vears.  It  is  question- 
able, if  late  spraying  is  of  any  use 
whatever  in  combating  this  dis- 
ease. 


Oranges  and  lemons  can  be 
budded.  Ripe  buds  onlv  should  be 
used  and  they  should  be  taken  only 
from  healthy  prolific  trees.  Fruit- 
growers, professional  as  well  as 
amateur,  are  apt  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  individuality  in  trees, 
not  so  pronounced,  perhaps,  as  in 
animal  life,  but  still  it  exists,  and 
it  is  just  as  wise  to  perpetuate  a 
good  individual  tree  as  it  is  to 
multiply  trees  of  a  good  variety. 
Any  chance  bud  may,  no  doubt, 
yield  as  good  results  as  a  selected 
one,  but  there  is  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing belief  that  the  chances  are 
greatly  against  its  doing  so. 

Young  shoots  from  grafts  should 
be  tied  to  some  support  so  as  to 
prevent  the  possibility  of  their  be- 
ing rubbed  or  blown  off.  When 
tying,  do  so  so  that  the  growth  is 
directed  as  required,  loosen  or  re- 
move graft  bandages  when  union 
has  taken  place. 

When  a  young  tree  is  planted  it 
has  the  possibility  of  making  a 
certain  amount  of  growth.  If  left 
to  itself  the  bulk  of  the  growth 
made  the  first  year  mav  occasion- 
ally be  almost  valueless  to  the 
grower  and  will  have  to  be  nearly 
all  cut  away  the  following  winter 
if  a  decent  shaped  tree  is  wanted. 
Even  under  favourable  conditions 
of  natural  growth  a  good  deal  of 
the  wood  is  wasted.  This  can  be 
very  much  reduced  if  the  grower 
will  take  the  trouble  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  game  by  training  the 
growing  plant.  It  may  not  be 
practicable  for  the  big  orehardist 
to  "  nurse  "  his  trees  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years,  but  the  home 
gardener  will  find  the  occupation 
interesting  and  he  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  plastic  and  responsive 
his  trees  are.  The  main  object  to 
keep  in  mind  is  to  concentrate  all 
growth  into  the  most  useful  chan- 
nels, by  rubbing  out  voting  shoots 
which  are  not  wanted  in  the  make- 
up of  the  future  framework  and 
also  by  checking  anv  part  which 
is  running  awav.  To  do  this  just 
nip  out  the  soft  growing  point  of 
this  strong  growth  and  so  give 
other  parts  of  the  tree  time  to 
catch  up.  Half  an  inch  nipped  out 
at  the  right  time  mav  do  more 
"  stopping  "  and  much  more  use- 
ful work  than  half  ;i  yard  at  the 
wrong. 

Olive  truncheons  mav  be  plant- 
ed. Pieces  of  ripe  wood  t  ro  2 
ft.  Ion  and  t  inch  thick  J  aid  in  the 
ground  ;irc  best.  Olives  may  also 
be  jrrafted. 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  other 
citrus  trees  may  be  planted. 
In  doing  so  it  is  wise  to  remem- 
ber that  preparation  of  the  ground 
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as  may  be  necessary  will  often 
mean  a  couple  of  years1  gain  in 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  tree's 
life.  One  can  sex'  any  number  of 
instances  in  and  around  Adelai  le 
and  equally,  of  course,  wherever 
oranges  are  growing,  of  the  im- 
portant part  which  the  man  be- 
hind the  tree  plays  in  fruit  produc- 
tion- Side  by  side  almost  there 
are  healthy  vigorous  trees  and 
sickly,  half  dead  specimens,  the 
conditions  are  quite  similar,  but 
the  man  is  different.  How  to  pre- 
pare the  ground  will,  to  some  ex- 
tent, depend  on  the  soil  and  sul>- 
soil.  If  you  are  blessed  with  a 
nice  free,  well  drained,  sandy  loam 
of  j;ood  depth,  all  that  need  be 
done  is  to  double  dig  a  space 
about  four  feet  square  and  set  the 
tree  in  the  middle,  a  few  handfuls 
of  bone  dust  dug  into  the  Ixittom 
spit  will  do  no  harm.  If  you  are 
on  shallow  limestone  take  out  a 
big  hole,  the  bigger  the  l>etter, 
throw  aside  the  stone  and  rubble, 
then  make  up  the  deficiency  with 
the  l>est  material  you  can  find, 
roadside  skimmings,  old  decayed 
garden  refuse,  some  very  old  man- 
ure. Mix  this  thoroughly  with 
the  soil  and  plant  as  before.  If 
your    ground    is  underlain    by  a 


stiff  clay,  it  will  be  better  to  rely 
on  the  surface  soil.  In  any  case 
do  not  dig  into  the  clay,  especial- 
ly if  it  is  that  soapy  blue  stuff 
for  any  hole  you  may  dig  in  it, 
will  simply  be  ,i  trap  which  will 
hold  water  like  a  barrel  and  eventu- 
ally kill  the  tree.  When  the  trees 
come  from  the  nursery  the  roots 
will  be  balled  and  bagged.  There 
are  many  different  opinions  as  to 
what  course  to  pursue.  Some 
people  say  dig  a  hole  and  put  in 
the  tree,  "bag  and  all.  This  re- 
duces root  disturbance  and  the  bag 
will  rot.  Others  say,  open  the  bag, 
break  the  ball  slightly  and  spread 
out  the  roots,  and  finally  it  is 
sometimes  advised  to  wash  all  the 
soil  awav  and  plant  as  if  it  were 
a  deciduous  tree.  They  may  all  be 
right  but  a  good  deal  depends  on 
the  original  packing  of  the  roots 
and  the  kind  of  soil  lulled  with 
them.  If  it  is  a  free,  clean, 
loam,  and  the  roots  were  clean- 
ly cut,  not  torn,  when  lfting 
from  the  nursery,  the  first  method 
is  as  good  as  any,  at  least  we  have 
seen  some  very  flourishing  trees 
which  were  planted  bag  and  all. 
It  often  happens,  however,  that  if 
the  soil  of  the  nursery  bed  is  very 
loose,  a  verv  much  stiffer    soil  is 


pudded  round  the  ball,  if  this 
should  be  so,  then  it  is  certainly 
wise  to  break  this  coating  away. 
We  recently  suggested  to  a  friend 
that  a  tree  which  had  stagnated 
in  his  garden  for  a  couple  of  years, 
should  be  lifted  and  replanted'.  This 
was  done  and  it  was  found  that 
the  original  ball  was  still  intact 
and  as  hard  as  a  bullet.  A  few- 
roots  had  grown  over  but  none 
through  the  ball.  The  tree  is  now 
showing  marked  appreciation  of 
the  change.  The  pruning  of  newly 
planted  citrus  is  also  a  disputed 
point.  If  the  head  is  very  bunchy 
we  should  take  out  the  centre,  if  it 
was  a  tall  whipstick  we  should 
shorten  it  considerably,  but  if  the 
stem  carried  two  or  three  nicely- 
spaced  growths  we  should  leave  it 
alone  bey-ond  a  little  stopping. 
Probably  "there  would  be  little  dif- 
ference between  three  trees  so 
treated  in  two  or  three  years' 
time.  In  planting,  try  to  set 
the  tree  so  that  the  upper  roots, 
as  they  spring  from  the  stock,  will 
just  show  at  ground  level. 

If  suitable  scions,  i.e.,  dormant 
ones,  are  available,  crown  bark 
grafting  of  "  stumps  "  may  still  be 
done. 
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Ensilage  for  Dairy  Cattle 

From  the  Journal  of  the  Victorian  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Every  form  of  life  that  we  have 
any  knowledge  of  is  built  up  of 
countless  small  living  masses  of 
micro-organic  or  proto  plasmic 
formations  which  are  called  cells. 
A  growing  plant  is  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  and  throughout  its 
whole  structure  there  is  a  continu- 
ous circulation  of  air,  and  a  fluid 
which  we  know  as  sap,  and  which 
performs  some  of  the  functions  of 
blood  in  the  animal.  This  sap 
conveys  to  the  growing  plant  the 
food  which  is  drawn  from  the  soil 
by  its  roots  ;  and  from  which  is 
built  up,  first  the  framework  of 
the  plant  itself,  and  finally  the 
flower  and  seed  formation  by 
means  of  which  the  plant  or  some 
variety  of  it  will  ultimately  be  re- 
produced. When  a  plant  is  either 
cut  down,  or  approaches  maturity, 
the  circulation  of  fluid  throughout 
its  system  ceases  ;  the  leaves  and 
stalks  wither  through  evaporation 
of  moisture  ;  the  cells  within  it 
die  ;  and,  in  the  absence  of  the 
sap,  the  fibrous  material  of  both 
leaf  and  stalk  becomes  drier, 
harder,  and  less  easy  of  digestion 
by  animals. 

—  Green  Food.  — 

No  fodder  is  relished  so  much  by 
stock  as  the  fresh  spring  pasture 
that  is  forced  into  rapid  growth 
bv  the  seasonable  combination  of 
warmth  and  moisture  in  the  soil. 
Its  appearance  is  synchronoiis  with 
the  natural  breeding  season  of  'her- 
bivorous stock,  when  the  young 
animals  require  the  heaviest  milk 
flow.  The  mature  stock  then  also 
again  begin  to  make  flesh,  and  to 
store  fat  in  their  bodies  as  a  re- 
serve against  the  more  scanty  food 
periods  of  late  autumn  and  winter. 
No  amount  of  dry  fodder  can  take 
the  place  of  this  green  food.  It  has 
a  wonder  full  y  recuperative  action 
on  animals  that  have  become  low 
in  condition  ;  and  its  invigorating 
effect  is  upheld  bv  the  still  more 
stniv/thcning  and  sustaining  pro- 
perties    of     the     herbage     as  it 


matures  and  ripens  its  seed.  The 
animal  is  thus  better  prepared  to 
withstand  the  strain  of  any  short- 
age of  food  to  which  it  may  later 
on  be  subjected  by  seasonal  con- 
ditions. Green  food,  therefore,  is 
the  natural  precedent,  as  well  as 
the  accompaniment,  of  robust 
health  and  a  good  milk  flow  in 
the  dairy  cow  ;  and  the  farmer 
who  does  not  take  provision  to 
keep  his  cattle  supplied  with  green 
food  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
year  is  not  doing  justice  to  his 
herd  or  consequently  to  himself. 
In  localities  which  are  favoured 
with  earlv  autumn  rains,  or  where 
irrigation  by  anv  means  is  pos- 
sible, this  annual  dearth  of  green 
feed  does  not  so  generally  occur  ; 
but  over  the  larger  part  of  Vic- 
toria a  full  supplv  of  succulent 
fodder  during  the  late  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter  months  is  only 
possible  where  fodder  crops  of 
grass,  cut  green,  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  form  of  ensilage. 

—  Ensilage  and  Its  History.  — 
Ensilage  is  a  term  used  to  de- 
signate green  fodder  that  has  been 
preserved  in  bulk  in  such  a  ,  condi- 
tion that  its  original  succulent 
condition  and  feeding  properties 
are  retained.  When,  therefore,  en- 
silage is  fed  to  stock,  approxi- 
mated the  same  results  are  ob- 
tainable from  it  as  from  the  same 
weight  of  the  fodder  when  it  is 
freshly  cut  or  of  grass  when  it  is 
grazed. 

This  method  of  preserving  green 
fodder  has  been  known  and  prac- 
tised for  very  manv  years  past  ; 
and,  while  it  has' not  yet  received 
the  widespread  attention  from 
stock  owners  in  Australia  that  its 
value  warrants,  yet  probably  in 
every  district  of  the  State  there 
are  some  who  have  proved  by 
practical  test  the  inestimable  value 
of  ensiled  fodder  for  all  stock.  The 
scientific  investigation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  ensilage  making  dates  back 


to  J&75  when  Goflart  published  the 
results  of  some  successful  experi- 
ments with  silage  carried  out  by 
himself  in  France  ;  and  since  then 
the  use  of  the  silo  in  its  various 
forms  has  become  gradually  more 
common  throughout  Europe,  Ame- 
rica, and  Australia. 

—  Areas  and  Quantities.  — 

This  State  is  fortunate  in  being 
practicallv  sure  of  a  good  growing 
season  each  spring  ;  and  it  there- 
fore rests  with  everv  dairy  farmer 
to  cultivate  enough  land  each  sea- 
son that  will  enable  him  to  har- 
vest whatever  quantitv  of  fodder 
will  be  sufficient  to  keep  his  stock 
up  to  their  full  measure  of  pro- 
ductiveness throughout  the  whole 
of  the  ensuing  year.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  a  cow  will  annually 
consume  from  12  to  18  tons  of 
green  fodder  if  it  is  obtainable  ; 
but,  as  in  normal  yrears  fully  half 
of  this  feed  can  be  gathered  bv 
the  cow  on  any  fair  pasture  land, 
the  providing  of  about  eight  tons 
vearlv  of  ensilage  for  each  cow 
should  suffice  for  all  requirements. 
It  is  only  a  very  medium  crop  of 
maize  that  does  not  yield  more 
than  this  weight  of  fodder  per  acre 
if  properly  cultivated  ;  and  in 
favourable  situations  and  seasons 
from  two  or  three  times  this 
amount  is  frequently  harvested.  As 
a  general  and  safe  estimate,  there- 
fore, it  may  be  taken  that  the  sys- 
tematic cultivation  of  an  acre  of 
ground  for  green  fodder  for  each 
cow  kept,  and  the  storage  of  the 
crop  as  ensilage,  will  enable  everv 
dairy-farmer  to  keep  up  a  regular 
milk  supplv  from  his  cows  from 
vear  to  year. 

—  Plants  Available.  — 
Almost  every  plant  that  is  use- 
ful as  fodder  in  its  green  state. can 
be  preserved  as  ensilage  ;  and  even 
the  coarser  grasses,  and  thistles, 
that  are  inferior  in  quality,  or  not 
easily  gathered  by  stock,  and  are 
thus  seldom  eaten  by  them  except 
under  forced  conditions,  will  make 
into  fairly  profitable  ensilage  when 
sufficient!}   abundant  to  be  easilv 
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harvested.  It  cannot  he  claim  .1 
that  ensiling  improves  the  nutri- 
tive  composition  of  any  fodder. 
All  that  can  be  looked  for  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  is 
that  the  material  will  come  out  of 
the  silo  as  good  in  the  way 
nutritive  properties  and  palatabili- 
ty  as  it  went  in.  What  does.  >ccur 
in  silage  making,  however,  is  that 
during  the  process  of  fermentation 
the  hard  and  fibrous  structures  of 
the  plants  become  softer  and/more 
easy  for  digestion  ;  and  therefore, 
whatever  feeding  value  is  contained 
IB  a  coarse  fodder  is  made  more 
easilv  digestible  when  it  has  been 
ensiled.  In  the  latter  case  also 
the  plants  would  be  harvested 
when  in  the  fittest  stage  for  diges- 
tion ;  whereas  more  often  they  are 
past  that  stage  before  stock  have 
occasion  or  will  endeavour  to  use 
them  in  their  natural  state.  In 
putting  down  as  silage  any  extra 
soft  or  immature  fodder,  it  is  as 
well  to  allow  it  to  wilt  to  a  par- 
tially dry  stage  before  chaffing  it  ; 
or  else  it  should  be  evenly  mixed 
in  with  some  less  juicv  material  ; 
otherwise  there  will  be  an  exces- 
sive How  of  sap  from  the  silo  as 
the  fodder  settles. 

—  Principles  of  Ensiling.  — 
Ensilage  is  made  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  air  from  a  bulk  quantity  of 
green  fodder  ,bv  close  packing  ;  and 
its  quality  is  mainly  dependent  on 
the  completeness  with  which  the 
bulking  process  is  effected.  Green 
fodder  when  cut  and  exposed  to 
air  either  dries  up  or  rots,  accord- 
bag  to  whether  the  air  has  free  or 
only  partial  access  to  it.  As  al- 
readv  stated,  most  grasses  or  fod- 
der plants  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
growth  can  be  made  into  ensilag.; 
and  the  best  feeding  results  are 
Dbtained  when  the  material  pre- 
jerved  is  cut  in  the  state  just  prior 
to  its  ripening.  There  is  then  suf- 
|5cient  of  the  plant  juices  still  pre- 
wrt  in  the  stalk  to  uphold  its 
»*alue  as  a  succulent  green  fodder  ; 
ind,  with  the  flower  and  seed  for- 
nation  well  advanced,  the  plain 
will  then  have  within  itself  all  the 
1  :onstituents  that  make  it  most 
"Valuable  as  food  for  stock. 

i  —  Oats  and  Maize.  — 

I  Oats  and  maize  are  the  principal 
:rops  that  are  cut  for  silage  in 
j  Victoria  ;  the  former  in  the  north 
1  .he  latter  in  the  southern  district^ 
\\s  a  general  farm  practice  hat 
i  'eating  an  oat  crop  to  the  silo  can 
hardly  be  considered  the  most  r, 
'nunerative  method  of  obtaining  a 
i'eturn  from  the  ground  cultivated 
i  Vn  oat  crop  can  be  harvested  as 
Vithcr  hay  or  grain  ;  and,  as  such 
ff  the  quality  is  right,  can  always 


be  profitably  disposed  of  if  not  re- 
quired. A  maize  crop  on  the 
other  hand  can  be  most  profitably 
dealt  with  on  a  dairy  farm  either 
as  greeu  fodder  or  ensilage  ;  for 
when  harvested  for  the  grain,  the 
dried  stalk  is  past  its  best  as 
stock  food.  Maize  is  also  the 
crop  from  which  the  greatest  bulk 
of  green  fodder  per  acre  can  be  har- 
vested in  Victoria  ;  and  therein  its 
value  lies.  The  method  of  storing 
it  so  that  it  can  continue  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  green  fodder  is 
the  best  for  the  dairy  farmer.  It 
grows,  and  is  harvested,  when 
most  other  crops  are  past  maturi- 
ty, and  when  the  pasture  grass  is 
drying  up  ;  therefore  it  is  as  green 
fodder,  available  during  the  sum- 
mer season  when  the  natural  pas- 
turage is  scanty  and  past  its  best, 
that  maize  is  so  valuable  on  the 
dairy  farm. 

—  Oat  Ensilage  Unprofitable.  — 
Many  dairymen  make  some  por- 
tion of  their  oat  crop  into  ensilage 
in  order  to  guard  against  a  short- 
age of  green  fodder  occurring  be- 
fore their  maize  crop  is  matured. 
No  doubt  in  some  years  this  is 
absolutely  necessary  ;  but  it  need 
not  be  so  if  more  maize  had  been 
grown  the  previous  year,  and  more 
silo  accommodation  provided  for 
it.  A  fair  maize  crop  will  return 
three  times  the  weight  of  fodder 
per  acre  that  can  be  gathered  from 
a  green  oat  crop  ;  and  when  both 
are  in  a  similar  state  of  maturity 
there  is  little  apparent  difference 
in  their  feeding  value.  As  a  gene- 
ral thing,  therefore,  the  crop  plant- 
ed for  ensilage  making  should  be 
maize  ;  and  enough  ground  should 
be  reserved  from  which  to  harvest 
the  full  silo  accommodation  each 
year  ;  and  the  silo  accommodation 
should  be  sufficient  to  hold  a  full 
year's  supply  of  not  less  than  five 
tons  per  cow.  If  it  pays  to  make 
provision  for  five  months'  ensilage 
supply  for  the  heaviest  yielding 
crop,  it  must  be  equally  profitable 
to  make  full  provision  in  the  same 
wav  for  all  that  is  required  ;  and 
only  sufficient  oats  need  be  grown 
to  feed  the  horses  and  act  as  a 
stand-bv  for  young  stock  should 
the  pasture  fail.  Only  in  the  ab- 
sence of  sufficient  silo  accommoda- 
tion, therefore,  will  it  be  found 
most  profitable  to  make  oaten  en- 
silage ;  or  when  an  exceptional 
shortage  of  the  previous  maize 
crop  renders  it  an  absolute  neces- 
sity. The  abundance  of  wild  oats 
in  the  wheat  growing  districts  and 
the  assistance  the  silo  affords  to- 
wards keeping  the  cereal  crops 
clean,  as  well  as  the  difficulty  in 
some  seasons  of  growing  amber 
cane  or  other  summer  crop  with- 
out   irrigation,    explain    why  the 


cereals  are  so  frequently  made  iu- 
to  silage  in  the  north. 

—  Packing.  — 
As  the  exclusion  of  air  in  ensil- 
age is  obtained  by  the  close  pack- 
ing of  the  material,  the  chaffing  of 
the  crop  before  filling  it  into  the 
silo  is  an  advantageous  procedure. 
By  giving  extra  care  to  the  filling 
and  tramping  down  of  the  ma- 
terial good  ensilage  can  be  made 
from  unchaffed  fodder  ;  but,  as  the 
particles  of  fodder  in  settling  be- 
come, more  or.  less  glued  together, 
unless  it  is  put  in  in  fairly  short 
lengths,  it  is  not  handy  material 
to  either  get  from  the  silo  or  use 
in  stall  feeding  afterwards.  Thus, 
while  w  ith  long-stalked  fodder,  cut- 
ting out  with  a  hay  knife  is  neces- 
sary, the  chaffed  material  can  be 
easily  raked  or  forked  olT  the  top  ; 
and  as  such  is  not  only  an  easy 
fodder  to  handle  but  it  is  in  hanciv 
condition  for  mixing  with  chaff, 
bran,  crushed  oats,  pea-meal,  or  in 
fact  almost  any  other  fodder  as 
desired. 

—  Tramping.  — 
The  tramping  or  otherwise  even- 
ly and  solidly  pressing  down  the 
chaffed  fodder  over  the  whole  sur- 
face while  the  pit  is  being  fillel 
has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  as 
the  secret  of  successful  ensilage 
making.  The  first  result  of  close 
packing  or  heaping  together  of 
green  fodder  is  the  generation  of 
heat  within  the  material,  which  is 
caused  by  the  chemical  activity  of 
the  still  living  microscopic  cells  in 
the  plants.  As  this  action  dimin- 
ishes, if  the  material  hasibeen  pro- 
perly packed,  the  heat  subsides  ; 
and  the  fodder  is  consolidated 
mainly  by  its  own  weight,  and  is 
preserved  indefinitely.  If  from  any 
cause  air  is  allowed  to  remain 
within,  or  afterwards  gain  access 
to  any  portion  of  the  silage,  the 
process  of  heating  through  oxidiza- 
tion continues. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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Salt  for  Cows. 

In  a  recent  Wisconsin  Experi- 
ment Station  report,  Dr.  S.  M. 
Babcock  gives  an  exhaustive  re- 
view of  the  numerous  experiments 
conducted  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion, and  also  submits  data 
secured  in  three  trials,  two  of 
which  were  carried  on  for  a  year. 
The  earlier  experiments  were  con- 
ducted for  only  short  periods,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
they  were  misleading,  and,  in  fact, 
of  no  value  whatever.  The  salient 
points  of  the  summary  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — '"  In  every  case  the  cows 
exhibited  an  abnormal  appetite 
for  salt  after  having  been  deprived 
of  it  for  two  or  three  weeks  ;  but 
in  no  case  did  the  health  of  the 
animal,  as  shown  by  the  general 
appearance,  the  live  weight,  or  the 
yield  of  milk,  appear  to  be  affect- 
ed until  a  much  longer  time  had 
elapsed.  This  period  of  immunity 
varied  with  individual   cows  from 
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less  than  one  month  to  more  than 
a  year.  In  every  case  there  was 
finally  reached  a  condition  of  low 
vitality  in  which  a  sudden  and 
complete  breakdown  occurred,  from 
which  recovery  was  rapid  if  salt 
was  supplied  quite  promptly. 
This  stage  was  marked  by  loss  of 
appetite,  a  generally  haggard  ap- 
pearance, lustreless  eyes,  a  rough 
coat,  and  a  very  rapid  decline 
in  both  live  weight  and  yield  of 
milk.  The  breakdown  was  most 
likely  to  occur  at  calving,  or  im- 
mediately after,  when  the  system 
was  weakened,  and  the  flow  of 
milk  large.  In  general,  the  cows 
giving  the  largest  amount  of  milk 
were  the  first  to  show  signs  of  dis- 
tress. They  all  suffered  less  on 
pasture  than  when  confined  to  the 
stable.  The  success  in  these  experi- 
ments must  be  chiefly  attributed 
to  the  exceptionally  long  periods 
during  which  salt  was  withheld. 
In  no  previous  tests,  so  far  as  the 
writer  knows,  have  cows   been  de- 
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prived  of  salt  for  more  than  thirty 
consecutive  days,  which  period  in 
shown  to  be  entirely  inadequate, 
under  conditions  which  exist  at 
this  station.  The  23  cows  that 
were  deprived  oi  salt  m  our  trials 
all  continued  for  more  than  sixty 
days,  and  several  of  them  for 
more  than  six  months,  before  any 
noticeable  effect  upon  their  physi- 
cal condition  or  yield  of  milk  oc- 
curred." 


Perhaps  no  company  in  South  Aus- 
tralia is  more  closely  associated  with 
the  producing  interests  than  that  of 
Bagot,  Shakes  &  Lewis,  Ltd.  As  stock 
and  station  agents,  wool-brokers, 
livestock  salesmen,  and  licensed  land 
brokers  their  operations  extend 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  South  Austraha,  and  as  the  State 
has  advanced  in  prosperity  the  opera- 
tions of  the  firm  have  grown.  The 
managing  directors,  Messrs.  George  W. 
Bagot  and  John  Lewis,  have  been 
closely  associated  with  agricultural 
and  pastoral  matters  all  their  lives. 
The  Wool  Department  is  under  the 
capable  management  of  Messrs.  George 
Jeffery  and  George  Dowbng,  and  is 
just  now  entering  on  the  busy  season 
of  the  year.  Perhaps  the  most  recent 
noteworthy  departure  in  the  history 
of  the  company  was  the  opening  of 
the  Land  and  Property  Department, 
under  the  management  of  Colonel  A. 
C.  Catt,  who,  by  the  way,  is  as  well 
known  throughout  the  country  as  in 
the  City.  This  department,  favoured 
as  it  has  been  by  exceptionally  good 
seasons,  has  made  great  strides,  and 
is  now  by  no  means  an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  Company's  busi- 
ness. With  agents  in  practically 
every  town  in  the ,  State,  Messrs. 
Bagot,  Shakes  &  Lewis  are,  in  a 
specially  favorable  position  to  handle 
land  sales  of  any  description,  be  they 
great  or  small,  whilst  on,  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  persons  I  desirinsj 
to  buy  they  may  generally  be  relied 
on  to  have  just  the  property  to  suit 
the  purchaser.  In  recent  years,  so 
many  fanners  have  retired  to  livo 
near'  the  City  that  a  special  demand 
has  been  created  for  houses  with  A 
fair  area  of  land  ;  for  the  average 
farmer,  after  being  accustomed  ,to 
say  1  thousand  acres,  does  not  relish 
heiu  ribbed  and  confined  to  a  few 
square  yards  like  some  City  people. 
This  demand  has  been  satdsfactoW] 
met,  and  the  Company  have  vmi 
instrumental     in     settling     a  larpe 

  of     farmers    io  comfortable 

In          amidst   pleasant  surroundiijj 

Any  .,f  our  readers  who  eontempln'" 
retiring  will  therefore  do  well  fo 
fepnsuK  the  property  department  "> 
this  progressive  Company. 


O.  H.  LEHMANN 

GRENFELL  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


CASH  PRICE  LIST. 


SADDLES.— Gents— I  claim  to  make  and 
(•11  a»  good  an  article  and  Cheaper  than 
anv  other  House  :-50/,  60/,  70/,  75/,  80/, 
100/  110/,  120/.  For  Silver  Mounts  add  5/. 
Racing  Saddles,  any  weight,  50/,  60/,  70/,  80/, 
90/,  100/.  Exercising,  60/,  70/,  80/,  90/, 
100/,  120/. 

BRIDLES.  — Good  Useful  Snaffle  Bridles, 
6/6,  9/6.  Queensland,  8/6,  9/6,  10/6,  11/6, 
12/6.  Double  Rein,  10/6,  12/6,  14/6,  16/,  18/. 
For  Solid  Nickel  Bits  add  3/,  and  Curb  4/6. 
Ladies'  Double  Rein  same  Price,  only  add  for 
Round  Reins.  3/,  and  Noaeband,  with  Net, 
2/6  Head -Stall  Bridles,  with  Reins,  strong 
10/,  11/,  12/. 

STRAPS.— Saddle  Strap*  from  6/,  dox.  ; 
Hobble  Straps,  9d.  1/,  each'.  Rings,  4d.  6d. 
good  quality. 

REINS,  Single  Cart,  strong,  7/6,8/6  ;  Spring 
Cart  7/6,  8/6  ;  Leading,  11/6  for  25  feet,  16/ 
for  36  feet;  Crosa  Reins,  strong.  Waggon, 
12/6,  13/6;  Cross  Reins,  Buggy,  Silver  Buokles. 
best  14/6,  15/6.  For  folded  hand  parts  add  6/ 
Bridle  Reins,  2/6  ;  Silver  Buokles,  3/6. 

HARNESS. -Carriage  Harness  for  £15  up 
Beet.  Pair  Horse,  with  pads,  from  £10  up. 
Pair  Horse  Ordinary  Skeleton,  Traoes  sewn 
in  Hames,  120/,  including  Pole  Straps; 
with  Buokles  in  Hames,  £6  10/,  £7,  £8,  £9. 
Single  Buggy  or  Trap  Harness,  you  can  have 
a*  low  as  £4  10/,  but  if  you  are  wise  don't  go 
below  £6.  £6  10,  £6  15,  £7.  £8,  £».  £10.  £11, 
*12.  Best  Value,  and  really  a  splendid  line 
is  £8.  Spring  Cart,  with  Square  Saddle,  £f> 
10/.,  £6,  £6  10/,  £7.    Long  Saddle*,  5/  extra. 

CART  or  DRAY  H  ARNESS.  — Saddles 
M/6,  25/  and  27  ]6;  Breechintf  same  pnoe, 
22/6,   25/-   and   27  6;     Shaft  Belly  Hands 


Bands,  6/6,  7/6  ;  Leading  Belly- Bands,  3/,  3/6  ; 
Iron-cased  Hames,  5/6,  6  6,  7/6,  8/6.  (Really 
Good);  Hame  Straps  9/  per  dox.,  or  lOd.  each  ; 
Cart  Winkers,  8/6,  9  6  ;  Patent,  10/6  ;  Queens- 
land Pattern,  11/6,  Plough  Backhands,  b/6,  6/6, 
Spiders,  7/6,  8/6;9/6  ;  Best  Chains,  5d.  6d.  lb. 

COLLARS.— Faced  with  Hair,  Best,  17/, 
aud  18/;  Leather  Lining,  19/,  20/  Round, 
17/  ;  Faced  with  Hair,  18/ ;  Spring  Cart,  17/ ; 
Patent  Leather,  20/,  22/6  ;  Yankee  Chaff  17/, 
19/,  20/. 

KANGAROO  THONGS,  good  1*  yard, 
1/  ;  1}  yard,  1/4  ;  If  yard,  1/8  ;  2  yards,  11. 
6  plait,  8x8,  Stock  Thongs,  6/6,  7/6,  8/6; 

Really  Good  DANDY  BRUSHES  21,  ex- 
tra Large  2/6. 

WHIP  HANDLES,    SPURS,  CLOTHS 
ROPES,  in  fact  every  item  you  oan  mention 
in  Saddlery. 
Subject  to  Market  Fluctuations. 
1/.  DISCOUNT  in  every  £  for  Cash  with 
Order. 


Tarpaulins. 


MEDIUM. 

QOOD. 

BBST. 

12  x  14 

...  15/9 

21/- 

1/4/9 

12  x  16 

...  18/9 

1/4/9 

1/9/9 

14  x  16 

...  1/1/9 

1/8/9 

1/14/6 

14  x  18 

...  1/4/9 

1/11/9 

1/19/- 

16  x  18 

...  1/7/9 

1/176 

2/4/6 

18  x  20 

...  1/14/6 

2/6/6 

2  17/- 

20  x  24 

...  2/6/- 

3/-/- 

3  13/6 

Only  when  Cash  is  sent  with  Order,  10  per 
oent.  discount  allowed  on  Tarpaulins. 


C.  H.  LEHMANN,  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide. 
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Home-Made  Cheese. 

L  Though  the  majoriu  of  country 
people  relish  >i  piece  of  good  cheese 
comparatively  few  l'.irmers  make 
any  of  this  palatable  food.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  cream  separator 

'  there  has  l>een  less  made  than  pre- 
viously.    In  old    times,    when  the 

r  milk  had  to  be  set  in  dishes,  and 
the  cream  skimmed,  farmers'  wives 
frequently    made    sufficient  cheese 

•  for  home  use.  A  most  every  house- 
>     wife  knew  how  to  make  it.    L-  M. 

•  Dean,  writing  to  Orange  Judd 
Farmer  on  the  secret  of  making 
good  cottage  cheese,  states  : — 
"  For  years  I  have  made    it  for 

;  market,  and  now  I  can  sell  more 
than  I  make.  Cottage  cheese,  to 
be    first-class,  should    l>e  handled 

1  much  like  the  domestic  cheese.  As 
soon  as  it  is  soured  enough  to  be 

'      thick,    set    on    the    back    of  the 

1  range'  with  a  standard  of  some 
kind  under  it  that  the  receptacle 
may  not  rest  on  the    hot  stove. 

J  When  the  whey  begins  to  come  to 
the  top  stir  from  the  bottom,  and 
then  allow  it  to  again  settle,  stir- 
ring every  few  minutes  until  the 
temperature  is  about    loo  degrees. 

'  Set  off  of  the  stove,  and  as  soon 
as  the  whev  rises  again  pour  off 
carefully.  Now,  over  another  dish 
spread  a  square  of  cheese  cloth 
which  has  been  wrung  out  of  cold 
water  and  pour  curd  into  it.  If  you 

I  are  not  in  a  hurry  gather  the  edges 
together  and  hang  up  to  drain  ; 
if  you  are,  set  in  a  colander  and 
press  carefully  until  quite  dry. 
Empty  into  a  dish,  salt  to  taste, 
and  then  add  thick,  sour  cream 
until  quite  moist.  Make  into  small 
round  pats  just  as  quickly  as  vou 
can,  but  handle  only  enough  to 
get  them  in  shape.  Set  in  a  cold 
place  until  ready  to  serve.  Fol- 
lowing those  directions  you  will 
have  a  cheese,  rich,  soft,  moist, 
and   delicious   to    the  taste. 


Kicking  Cows. 

There  are  cows  less  amiable 
than  others.  Some  are  so  docile 
that  hardlv  anything  will  induce 
them  to  lift  a  foot  in  resentment, 
defence,  or  for  mischief,  whilst 
others  are  ready  to  let  fly  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  None  of 
them  kick  excepting  when  being 
milked  or  handled  in  some  other 
way,  but  many  a  milk  pail  is 
overturned,  and  the  milker  sent 
spinning,  too,  when  the  milk  is 
beinp  extracted.  Indeed,  this  (says 
a  writer  in  The  Farmer  and  Stock- 
breeder) is  the  time  when  the  trick 
is  acquired,  and  it  may  either  be 
very  temporary  or  permanent,  ac- 
cording to  the  management  of  the 


milker.  Many  young  heifers  being 
milked  for  the  first  time  are  dis- 
posed to  kick.  This  is  done  in 
fear  or  ignorance.  Others,  of  all 
ages,  are  inclined  to  kick  by  having 
sore  teats,  and  in  these  cases  there 
is  some  excuse  for  the  cow  kick- 
ing. In  dealing  with  heifers  it  is 
well  to  handle  them  a  good  deal 
before  calving.  When  their  udders 
are  filling  up  and  distending,  they 
enjoy  a  gentle  hand  being  put  on 
them  and  rubbing.  This  is  a  fine 
stepping-stone  to  a  quiet  milker, 
and  should  be  practised,  but  if 
they  are  a  bit  wild  that  disposi- 
tion must  not  be  increased  bv  ab- 
using them.  This  is  the  worst 
possible  treatment,  and  will  in- 
crease the  habit.  If  a  cow  gives 
one  a  smack,  there  is  no  earthly 
good  in  hitting  back.  Many  hot- 
heads do  this,  and  not  only  get 
the  worst  of  it,  but  spoil  the  cow. 
A  row  of  this  sort  makes  the  cow 
nervous,  and  when  in  that  state 
she  does  not  yield  her  milk  readi- 


ly, and  much  of  it  is  kept  back. 
Some  strap  the  two  hind  legs  To- 
gether, others  tie  up  one  of  the 
fore  ones,  and  it  all  means  bustle 
ami  superfluous  operations.  Nine- 
ty-nine in  every  hundred  may  be 
induced  to  give  up  all  inclination 
to  kick  in  a  very  short  time— in- 
deed, in  a  day  or  two.  This  is 
not  by  thrashing,  or  trying  to  get 
her  subdued  by  force.  That  is  a 
fruitless  game,  but  a  gentle  hand 
and  a  coaxing  will  tame  the  worst. 
This  is  undoubted.  I  have  seen 
ill-natured  men  and  boys,  and  an 
occasional  woman,  too,  that  could 
not  attempt  to  milk  certain  cows 
without  being  kicked  at,  while 
another  man,  boy,  or  woman 
would  sit  down  by  them,  catch 
the  teats,  and  go*  on  milking  with- 
out a  foot  being  lifted.  This  is 
not  uncommon,  and  the  secret  of 
it  all  is  gentleness.  It  is  quite 
surprising  how  quickly  and  cor- 
rectly a  cow  will  detect  the 
milker's  disposition. 


E.  F.  HOOPER  6»  SONS 

VENETIAN   BLIND  MANUFACTURERS. 

22,  Pulteney  Street,  Adelaide, 

PIANOS— Agents  for  Rheinberg,  Sonne  and   Schwechten,  Berlin.       At  the 
CHEAPEST  price  in  the  City.  Cash  or  Terms. 

T  H  III    FARMERS'  AGKNCY. 

T.  L.  GEPP,  Proprietor. 

I  can  supply  you  with  a  magnificent  orangery  and  house,  about  30  acres  in 
all,  situated  close  to  Adelaide  and  Railway.      River  running   through  the 
property. 

TC.  H*.  GEPP, 
lTZ',  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 


C.  0.  SHEPPARD    <Sc  CO. 

If  you  wish  to  sell  or  purchase  HOUSE,  GARDEN,  or  FARM  property 
consult  us,  and  we  will  give  you  our   best  advice.     No  business  no  charge. 

C.  G.  SHEPPARD  fc  CO.,     20,  CURRIE  STREET. 
Telephone  3370.  Opp.  Savings  Bank. 

STEVENS'     POULTRY  MIXTURE 

CURES    COLIC.    CHOLERA.    AND    DIARRHOEA    IN    ALL  FORMS. 
PRICE  1/6  and  2/-    PER  BOTTLE. 

J.  P.  STEVENS,  Chemist, 

69  and  71,  RUNDLE  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


BRITTEN'S  REGISTERED  DENTISTRY. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  ON  EASY  WEEKLY  PAYMENTS. 
Painless  Extractions  One  Shilling.    Gold  Fillings.         Crown  and  Bridge 
work.  Only  Address— 

20,  CURRIE  STREET  (Opposite  Savings  Bank). 

Open  Saturday  Evenings  7  to  9  p.m.  Daily,  9  to  5.30.     Saturday,  9  to  1. 
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The  Mule. 

The  following  humourously  ap- 
preciative article  of  a  much  abused 
animal  is  from  Elder's  Review  :— 

The  merits  of  the  mule,  especial- 
ly of  that  superb  type  of  animal 
raised  in  this  State,  cannot  help 
but  appeal  in  a  very  generous 
spirit  to  all  whose  travels  may 
have  extended  up  North  to  that 
main  road  which  runs  up  the 
Flinders  Ranges  towards  the 
Blinman  Mine.  To  speak  kindly 
of  the  mule  in  the  abstract 
to  those  that  know  him  not  is  too 
often  to  find  one's  remarks  greet- 
ed with  a  degree  of  derision  which 
is  hardly  removed  from  rudeness. 
To  make  similar  reference  to  an 
audience  that  can  number  men 
who  have  graduated  on  Beltana 
or  Mount  Lyndhurst,  and  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  a  sheep 
muster  on  these  runs,  is  to  be  met 
with  an  appreciative  echo.  To 
dilate  upon  the  subject  in  the  pre- 
sence of  men  who  have  punched  a 
team  up  and  down  the  Flinders 
Ranges,  or  of  men  who  have  tra- 
velled in  the  mail  coach  to  and 
from  Port  Augusta  and  Yardea,  is 
to  provoke  a  degree  of  eloquence 
hitherto  unsuspected.  To  the  or- 
dinary public,  however,  the  subject 
seems  to  be  one  upon  which  its 
minds  is  hopelessly  made  up.  Born 
under  a  cloud — for  alas  !  he  is  ille- 
gitimate, a  fact  of  which  he  seems 
ever  profoundly  aware — it  is  under 
a  cloud  that  the  mule  is  doomed 
to  live.  He  is  credited  with  two 
positive  virtues,  surefootedness  and 
a  strong  back,  neither  of  which  he 
can  help  ;  for  the  rest,  general 
opinion  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  word  "  mulish  " 
has  been  introduced  into  the  lan- 
guage as  an  expression  for  pig- 
headed cussedness  in  its  adjectival 
form.  It  ill  benefits  the  public  to 
blame  the  mule,  for  the  beast  is 
not  natural,  but  artificial.  The 
Zoo  knows  him  not,  neither,  pre- 
sumablv,  did  the  Ark.  He  was 
not  included  in  the  scheme  of  na- 


ture, but  is  the  invention  of  man. 
Actually,  he  is  man's  contribution 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  and  it 
would  be  onlv  decent,  in  weighing 
his  characteristics,  to  remember 
our  own  responsibility  in  the  mat- 
ter. But  no.  Man  gets  his  slave, 
and  then  gives  it  a  sore  back,  a 
bad  shoulder,  and  a  worse  re- 
putation. The  horse  is  noble  ; 
there  is  pathos  in  the  ass  ;  let  us 
beat  the  mule. 

The  two  cardinal  vices  with 
which  the  mule  is  popularly  credit- 
ed are  the  vice  of  stubborness  and 
the  vice  of  kicking.  One  readily 
grants  that  if  a  mule  is  obstinate 
the  General  Post  Office  building  is 
not  more  immovable  ;  also  that  if 
a  mule  kicks  he  combines  in  the 
act  the  force  of  a  piston  with  the 
accuracy  and  whole-hearted  enthu- 
siasm of  a  dancer  in  tights. 
Usuallv  both  these  vices  are  com- 
bined in  the  same  animal.  Kick- 
ing in  the  mule  takes  two  forms — 
one  for  general  purposes  and  one 
for  assault.  In  the  first  his  heels 
tend  to  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle 
about  his  fore-feet  as  pivot.  In 
the  latter  he  thrusts  out  one  leg 
after  the  manner  of  the  cow.  The 
horse  will  give  warning  when  he 
meditates  guile— ^his  aspect  is  that 
of  a  sinner — but  the  first  notice 
you  get  of  a  mule's  kick  is  the  im- 
pact of  his  foot.  He  does  not  lay 
his  ears  back  ;  he  is  extremely  ac- 
curate in  his  aim,  and  in  range  his 
leg  is  almost  telescopic. 

The  ability  of  the  mule  as  a 
worker  is  widely  recognized  ;  his 
back  is  strong  and  his  feet  are 
sure,  and  he  is  probably  at  his 
best  underneath  a  weighty  pack. 
In  a  buggy  he  is  seen  to  advan- 
tage, after  he  has  been  securely  at- 
tached thereto,  but  the  process  of 
attachment  is  frequently  exciting— 
he  will  do  everything  except  ap- 
proach the  vehicle.  One  capital 
method  of  overcoming  his  super- 
lative cunning,  or  feigned  modesty, 
is  to  range  the  vehicle  with  the 
end    of    the    pole    attached    to  a 


A.  F.  TELFER. 

Produce  and  General 

House  and  Land  Agent. 

ALFRED  CHAMBERS,  CUREIE  ST. 
(Next  Bank  of  Adelaide). 

stout  railing  fence — escape  forward 
and  sideways  is  thus  frustrated. 
By  fastening  the  head  of  himself 
and  his  mate  to  the  fence  conveni- 
ently near  the  polestraps  the  rest 
of  him  can  be  looped  into  position 
from  the  rear.  When  once  se- 
cured into  his  place,  he  acts  like 
the  wise  animal  that  he  is, 
acknowledges  defeat,  and  leaves 
the  mark  without  further  fuss. 
In  a  team  with  mates  in  front  of 
him  and  mates  behind  him,  he  sel- 
dom evinces  a  wish  to  conjugate 
the  verb  "  to  jib  "  :  should  he  do 
so,  the  attitude  which  he  will 
most  readily  assume  is  a.  recum- 
bent one.  The  mail  driver  on  one 
of  the  northern  coach  roads  (to 
specify  the  route  would  be  unkind) 
who  does  a  series  of  30-mile  stages 
with  mules,  gets  over  the  first  ten 
miles  with  an  ordinary  whip,  the 
second  ten  miles  with  a  long, 
pliant  stick,  and  final  ten  miles 
with  a  waddy. 

The  finer  qualities  of  the  work- 
ing mule  are  not  those  of  acci- 
dental mechanics  ;  they  are  of  the 
head  and  the  heart.  A  more  will- 
ing beast  never  existed  ;  and  if  he 
has  equals,  he  has  few,  if  any, 
superiors  in  the  matter  of  endur- 
ance and  of  good-humoured  philoso- 
phy. It  must  not,  however,  be 
supposed  that  the  mule  is  devoid 
of  animal  weaknesses — far  from  it. 
He  is  extremely  susceptible  to  cold 
and  want  of  work,  and,  like  his 
half-brother,  the  horse,  he  will, 
under  those  bracing  influences,  be- 
trav  a  spirit  of  irresponsible  larki- 
ness  that  is  deplorable.  In  such  a 
mood  he  loves  to  wait  till  the  load 
is  on  his  back,  and  then,  before 
it  can  be  strapped  on,  with  one 
hilarious  bound  to  scatter  the 
pack  in  as  many  pieces  as  pos- 
sible. The  mule  lives  and  works 
up  to  a  ripe  old  age,  and  is  pro- 
vided with  an  unfailing  remedy  for 
fatigue — rolling.  If  he  be  exhaust- 
id,  strip  him  of  his  load,  free  him 
from  his  chains  or  traces,  and 
leave  him  alone.  He  will  roll.  Not 
onlv  is  a  roll  a  magic  recuperator 
for  his  'lagging  energies,  but  by  a 
wise  de<  ee  of  Providence  it  is  a 
practice  of  which  he  is  passionate- 
ly fond.  The  performance  is  ever 
worth  watching.  The  deliberation 
with  Which  he  begins,  the  relish 
with  which  he  employs  each  side 
in  turn,  and  then  lies  deeply  think- 
ing, Spread  out  perfectlv  Hat,  and 
plainly  concentrating  his  mind  on 
the    last    great    effort,     are  ever 


Do  You  Want  a  WIND  MOTOR? 

If  so.  get  CATALOGUE  and;  PRICES 
of  the 

««  DON" 

The  BEST  on  the  Market. 

DUTCH  »r»os., 

AORIOUUTL'RAI,  EnOINRKRS, 

Mount  Barker,  S.  JRL  . 

Manufacturers  of  Hora^-Worka,  Chaffeiitters,  Corn- 
Bvindert,  Header*,  Threshing  Machines,  and  Fire- 
wood Saw  Benches.    Alao  their 

PATENT  Pk'i   THRESHING  MACHINE. 
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orthv  of  observation  Then  the 
rthusiasm  with  which  he  tries  to 
,11  clean  over,  and  the  air  ot 
itished  triumph  with  which  he 
•ts  up,  having  done  so,  are  only 
mm  degrees  less  exhilarating  to 
lc  Weary  man  that  is  looking  on. 
The  mule  has  undoubtedly  a 
use  of  humour,  though  of  a  crude 
rpe.  Possibly  his  reason  for  de- 
anding  his  leading  neighbour's 
lQ  or  hair  is  that  the  naked  re- 
It  appeals  to  his  idea  of  the 
diculous.  Uf  one  form  of  jest  he 
:ver  tires — during  the  process  oi 
iving  his  girths  tightened  he  will 
bale  deeply,  with  the  result  that 
ben  he  resumes  his  natural  di- 
ensions  the  work  has  to  be  done 
1  over  again.  From  this  the  ab- 
rd  creature  invariably  derives 
i  exquisite  rebsh.  Though  pos- 
ssed  of  the  horse's  coat,  he  can 
»  with  less,  and  even  with  an 
•ology  for,  grooming.  In  the  mat- 
r  of  food  he  is  by  no  means 
jaty,  but  somewhat  difficult  to 
ease  with  regard  to  water.  His 
ot,  though  often  badly  shaped, 
extremely  hard,  and  need  never 

insulted' with  a  shoe.  In  his 
>ice,  and  the  use  of  it,  the  nule 
tains  his  individuality.  Unlike 
e  horse,  he  does  not  greet  his 
ates  from  afar,  nor  is  he  given 

the  derisive  paroxysms  of  me- 
ij  with  which  the  ass  is  wont 
•  'rqgjale  his  lighter  moments.  In- 
ed,  he  is  a  silent  sort  of  beast  ; 

only  sings  by  way  of  thanks- 
sing,  his  song  being  limited  to  a 
ace  before  meat,  a  long-drawn 
slancholy  wail,  as  depressing  as 
e  sound  of  an  ill-played  funeral 
ireh. 

fhough  standing  midway  be- 
•"een  the  horse  and  the  ass,  the 
lie  inherits  no  trace  from  either 
both  of  his  parents  ;  he  blos- 
ms  out  as  a  thing  by  himself, 
i  the  first  mule  was,  so  will  the 
'."t  mule  l>e — a  creature  of  indi- 
lual  characteristics.  He  is  a 
'ature  without  continuity,  excel- 
1  ce  ready-made,  but  sterile,  an 
|  oluble  mysterv.  Perhaps  the 
|»t  inscrutable  thing  about  a 
«ile  is  this— he  loathes  a  donkey  ! 
;  a  donkev  he  will  commit  the 
[•St  unprovoked  assault,  he  bit- 
\  ly  resents  anv  reminder  of  that 
hihstain.  His  coat  is  not  the 
[nkev's,  any  more  than  his  tail 
the  donkev's.  His  song,  though 
t  the  music  of  his  dam,  is  far 
,  noved  from  that  of  his  detested 
e.  But  there  is  no  explaining 
'■  ay  those  ears,  and  the  only  way 
\  establish  friendlv  relationship 
Jth  the  animal  is  to  ignore,  or 
i  least  pretend  not  to  notice 
j^m.  You  will  never  make  a 
md  of  him,  much  los^  retain  the 
mdship,  if  you  insult  the  mule 
i  ms  weakest  points. 


Training  the  Farm  Dog. 

Farm  dogs  are  a  nuisance  rathex 
than  a  benefit  to  their  owners. 
In  too  many  cases  this  is  more 
the  fault  of  "their  master  than  of 
the  dog.  One  cannot  expect  any 
common  bred  cur  to  become  a 
good  shepherd  dog.  One  must 
start  right  with  a  pure  bred  pup 
of  that  breed  that  has  been  bred 
for  generations  for  this  purpose. 
Such  a  pup  when  properly  trained 
will  pay  handsomelv  for  the  time 
spent  on  him. 

A  large  amount  of  patience  and 
considerable  time  is  required  to 
properly  train  a  dog.  He  should 
not  be  taught  too  much  at  ouce. 
Training  once  begun  should  be  kept 
up  until  it  has  been  learned  tho- 
roughly. One  of  the  first  things 
to  teach  a  dog  is  to  come  prompt- 
lv  when  called.  While  teaching 
him  this  he  should  know  that  he 
is  to  obey.  If  he  is  favored  with 
a  kindly  pat  or  a  bit  of  meat,  he 
will  understand  more  readily. 

A  dog  that  will  drive  cattle  by 
running  to  their  heads  is  of  little 
use.  He  must  be  taught  to  drive 
stock  at  the  heel.  When  teaching 
him  to  drive  stock  keep  him  at 
your  side  while  you  do  the  driv- 
ing. He  will  thus  get  accustomed 
to  driving  at  the  heel.  Make  sure 
that  this  habit  is  well  formed  be- 
fore you  undertake  to  teach  the 
dog  to  turn  the  stock  to  the  right 
or  left.  With  an  over  anxious  dog 
it  is  well  to  use  a  rope  on  him  as 
a  restraint.  In  this  way  he  can 
be  kept  from  hurrying  the  stock 
too  fast.  Teach  the  dog  to  drive 
slowly  and  when  older  he  will  get 
the  cows  from  the  field  without 
harrying  or  exciting  them.  One 
should  always  be  careful  not  to 
allow  a  vicious  animal  to  turn 
upon  the  dog  while  in  training. 
Such  will  most  surely  teach  him 
to  run  to  the  head  when  driving. 
A  little  time  spent  upon  a  good 
pup  while  he  is  young  will  be  rich- 
lv  rewarded  later  when  you  have 
a  dog  that  is  a  source"  of  profit 
and  pleasure  instead  of  a  nuisance. 


Support  the  Foetus. 

—  Hoard's  Dairyman.  — 
It  is  not  all  of  dairying  to  get  a 
big  return  from  the  pail.  There  is 
a  calf  to  be  raised  as  well.  Not 
lon;{  since  we  heard  at  a  dairv 
convention  a  man  boosting  that  he 
fed  no  grain  to  his  cows.  All  they 
got  was  ensilage  and  timothy 
ha  v.  He  said  he  wouldn't  feed 
grain  ii  he  had  it  ;  he  could  make 
milk  much  more  cheaply  his  way. 
Not  long  after  we  heard    him  in- 


quiring very  anxiously  about  some 
remedy  to  prevent  calves  from  dy- 
ing oft.  He  s.\id  his  calves  came 
weak  and  did  not  live  long.  At 
lirst  he  thought  it  was  clue  to  the 
sire,  but  a  change  of  sire  did  not 
help  it  any.  We  then  told  him  of 
our  experience  in  feeding  brood 
sows  on  alfalfa  during  the  time  of 
gestation.  He  was  quite  interest- 
ed, and  inquired  what  effect  the 
alfalfa  had.  We  explained  that  the 
sow  was  called  on  to  construct  a 
number  of  little  bodies.  In  their 
structure  they  are  almost  entirely 
made  up  of  protein. 

The  mother  cannot  make  strong 
bodies,  made  up  as  they  are  of 
protein,  unless  she  is  given  an 
abundance  of  protein  to  do  it  with. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  cow.  If 
she  could  have  all  the  fresh  grass 
she  needed,  that  would  be  protein 
enough.  But  the  man  who  does 
not  give  her  protein  enough  to 
make  what  casein  .she  must  put  in 
her  milk,  and  also  to  build  up  the 
body  of  her  unborn  calf,  does  not 
see  this  question  of  nutrition  in  its 
right  light.  He  said  he  would 
think  it  over.  We  suggested  that 
he  might  find  it  to  his  interest  to 
read  some  paper  that  treated  on 
those  subjects.  He  replied  that  he 
didn't  need  anv  such  papers.  He 
evidently  thought  it  was  cheaper 
to  let  the  calves  die. 


NEW  .  . 
ZEALAND 

Insurance  .  . 
. ,  Company, 

LIMITED, 


TO  STOCK  OWNERS. 
Thia  well-known  COLONIAL  OFFICE 
ia  now  issuing. 
LIVE  STOCK  POLICIES, 
with  moat  lenient  conditions,  special- 
ly prepared  to  meet  local  requirements 
covering 

DEATH    FROM    FIRE,  NATURAL 

CAUSES,  AND  ACCIDENT. 
Foaling  Riska  a  Specialty. 
FOR   RATES    AND  PARTICULARS 

APPLY  TO  THE  LOCAL  AGENT. 
(N.B.— The  well-known  '  Maori  Head  ' 
Agency  plate  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
chief  centres),  or  THE  MANAGER, 
112  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 
Claims  paid  exceed  £7,500,000. 
Departments  —  FIRE,  MARINE, 
ACCIDENT,    EMPLOYERS'  INDEM- 
NITY,    PLATEGLASS,  FIDELITY 
GUARANTEE,  ADMINISTRATION 
BONDS,  BURGLARY,  LIVE  STOCK. 
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What  the  Head  of  the  Dairy 
Sire  Reveals. 

In  studying  dairy  sires  we 
should  be  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  indications  which  will  re- 
veal desirable  characteristics.  In 
the  head  are  centered  all  the  nerves 
of  the  body,  and  now  the  question 
is  :  Is  there  anything  about  the 
external  construction  to  reveal  the 
quality  and  the  strength  of  the 
nervous  system  ?  The  eye,  which 
is  closely  associated  with  the 
brain,  reflects,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  nervous  energy  of  the  animal. 
We  like  to  see  an  eye  full  and  ibright, 
active,  but  not  of  a  nervous  ex- 
pression ;  a  mild  eye  rather  than 
one  having  a  wild  appearance.  An 
eye  of  this  kind  reveals  the  right 
sort  of  nerve  energy  which  should 
be  possessed  by  ,the  dairy  sire. 

The  sunken  and  the  half-closed 
eye  indicates  a  nervous  system 
which  is  unresponsive  and  lacking 
in  quality.  We  should  not  select 
a  dairy  sire  which  reflected  through 
his  eye  this  sort  of  a  nervous 
temperament.  Nervous  tempera- 
ment does  not  mean  an  animal 
that  is  nervous,  but  rather  nerve- 
full.  A  nervous  animal  is  one  that 
is  lacking  in  nerve  quality. 

The  distance  between  the  eyes 
should  be  wide — that  is,  the  ani- 
mal should  have  a  wide  forehead. 
This  denotes  intelligence,  and  in 
turn  a  strong  nerve  centre.  It  is 
also  desirable  to  have  good  length 
from  the  base  of  the  horn  to  the 
eye.  The  combination  of  these 
different  things  indicates  whether 
the  sire  has  the  right  kind  of  a 
nervous  system  or  not. 

The  large  and  open  nostril  is  in- 
dicative of  large  and  well-developed 
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lungs.  It  shows  that  the  openings 
to  the  lungs  are  large  enough  to 
permit  an  abundance  of  air  to  pass 
to  the  lungs  to  purify  the  blood. 

The  wide  muzzle  and  mouth  are 
also  desirable.  Since  the  mouth  is 
the  cavity  through  which  the  food 
must  pass  to  the  stomach  its  size 
is  more  or  less  indicative  of  the 
capacity  of  digestive  organs.  A 
large  and  powerful  digestive  tract 
is  a  prime  qualification  in  all  good 
dairy  animals. 

In  general  the  head  should  be 
fine  rather  than  coarse,  but  re- 
vealing strength.  An  animal,  as 
a  rule,  with  a  coarse  and  heavy 
head,  has  a  body  that  is  also 
coarse  and  not  possessing  good 
dairy  conformation.  The  coarse 
and  heavy  horn  is  also  indicative  of 
the  same  characteristics. — Hoard's 
Dairyman. 


Age  of  Greatest  Profit. 

A  Bulletin  from  the  Wisconsin 
Station  (United  States)  states 
a  cow  is  at  her  best  during  her 
fifth  and  six  years,  up  to  which 
time  the  production  of  milk  and 
butter-fat  by  cows  in  normal  con- 
dition increases  each  year.  The 
length  of  time  a  cow  will  main- 
tain her  maximum  production 
depends  on  her  constitutional 
strength,  and  the  care  with  which 
she  is  fed  and  managed.  A  good 
dairy  cow  should  not  show  any 
marked  falling^off  until  after  ten 
years  of  age.  Many  excellent  re- 
cords have  been  made  by  cows 
older  than  this.  The  quality  of 
the  milk  produced  by  heifers  is 
somewhat  better  than  that  of 
older  cows,  for  a  decrease  has  been 
noticed  in  the  average  fat  content 
for  each  year  until  the  cows  have 
reached  the  full  age.  This  is  caused 
by  the  increase  in  the  weight  of 
the  cows  with  advancing  age,  At 
any  rate,  there  seems  to  be  a 
parallelism  between  the  two  sets 
of  figures  from  the  same  cows. 
Young  animals  use  a  portion  of 
their  food  for  the  formation  of 
body  tissue,  and  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  heifers  will 
require  a  larger  proportion  of 
nutrients  for  the  production  of 
milk  or  butter-fat  than  do  older 
cows.  After  a  certain  age  has 
been  reached,  on  the  average  seven 
years,  the  food  required  for  the 
production  of  a  unit  of  milk  or 
butter-fat  again  increases,  both  as 
regards  dry  matter  and  the  di- 
gestible components  of  the  food. 
A  good  milk  cow  of  exceptional 
strength  kept  under  favourable 
conditions,  who.se  digestive  sys- 
tem has  not  been  impaired  by 
over-feeding  or  crowding   for  high 


results,  should  continue  to  be  i 
profitable  producer  till  her  twelftl 
year,  although  the  economy  of  hei 
production  is  likely  to  be  some 
what  reduced  before  this  age  i! 
reached. 


How  Manures  Influence 
Mutton. 

A  very  exhaustive  report,  penned 
by  Professor  William  Somerville 
M.A.,  D.Sc,  has  been  issued  b^ 
the  English  Board  of  Agriculture 
dealing  with  the  series  of  experi 
ments  carried  out  since  1896,  al 
Cockle  Park,  with  a  view  to  ascer 
tain  the  influence  on  the  produc 
tion  of  mutton  of  manures  appliec 
to  pasture.  We  append  the  con 
elusions  to  which  the  author  of  th< 
report  has  come,  and  in  perusing 
them  our  readers  will  of  course 
bear  in  mind  that  the  effects  o: 
the  various  manures  have  beei 
tested  only  by  the  increased  weighl 
of  mutton  produced  and  not  b) 
any  other  standard.  The  informa- 
tion is  interesting  even  if  not  ap 
plicable  to  any  great  extent  tc 
Australian  conditions  : — 

1.  Cake  of  various  sorts  was 
fed  to  sheep  on  pasture  at  w  cen- 
tres, and  in  no  instance  was  the 
outlay  on  the  cake  recovered  in 
the  increased  mutton  produced  by 
the  sheep  in  the  season  when  the 
cake  was  consumed. 

2.  In  the  latter  part  of  th* 
grazing  season  sheep  getting 
liberal  allowances  of  cake  did  not 
increase  in  weight  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  those  getting  no  cake, 
but  which  were  grazing  pasture 
improved  by  liberal  dressings  ol 
basic  slag. 

3.  The  residual  values  of  cake 
were  occasionally  higher  than  is 
usually  estimated,  but,  in  compari- 
son with  basic  slag,  cake  ,  residues 
had  a  poor  ameliorative  effect  ot 
the  pasture. 

4.  Even  when  both  direct  and 
indirect  effects  of  cake  are  taken 
into  account,  the  original  outlay 
was  not  recovered  at  two  of  the 
main  stations.  This  result  was 
confirmed  at  such  of  the  minor 
stations  as  were  concerned  with 
this  problem. 

5.  It  would  appear  to  be  bad 
practice  to  feed  cake  on  pasture 
containing  much  clover,  as  the  ni- 
trogen in  cake  residues  has  a  ten-l 
dency  to  repress  the  clovers  hyl 
stimulating  the  non4egnimdnoill 
plants. 

6.  Common   burned   lime,  used 
alone  at  the  rate  of  four  tons  per] 
acre,  has  proved  very  ineffective 
but    smaller  dressings    of  grouwi 
lime,  when  added  to   a  phosphu  u 
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lllressing,  have  sometimes  been 
rustined. 

I  7.  Basic  slag  applied  .is  a  single 
dressing  at  the  rate  oi  half  a  ton 
|jer  acre,  has  generally  proved  a 
r  nost  effective  agent  in  improving 
he  feeding  value  of  pasture,  and 
kits  effects  are  not  nearly  exhaust- 
\sA  at  the  end  of  nine  years. 
L  8.  It  has  proved  much  more 
I  profitable  to  apply  a  heavy  dose 
[oi  basic  slag  as  a  single  dressing 
[than  to  divide  it  into  two  equal 
fportions  and  .  apply  these  with  .1 
*three  years'  interval. 
;  9.  A  repeated  dressing  of  basic 
,slag  has,  however,  had  a  marked 
efieet  in  some  cases,  and  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  slagged  pastures 
that  are  showing  signs  of  exhaus- 
tion can  be  rapidly  improved  in 
this  way.  The  action  of  a  re- 
peated dressing  appears  to  be 
more  rapid  in  many  cases  than  the 
-action  of  the  first  dose. 

10.  Basic  slag  put  on  in  the 
middle  of  June  had  much  more  ef- 
fect than  the  same  quantity  ap- 
plied in  winter.  Whether  this  re- 
sult is  of  general  application  can 

,onlv  be  determined  bv  further  ex- 
periments. 

11.  Where  a  direct  comparison 
has  been  made  between  the  effects 
■  of  equal  quantities  of  phosphoric- 
acid  derived  from  basic  slag  and 
superphosphate  respectively,  the 
former  manure  has  always  pro- 
duced the  greatest  amount  of  live 
weight  increase.  When  the  cost  of 
the  manure  is  taken  into  account, 
the  profits  from  the  use  of  basic 
slag  have  always  l>een  much 
greater  than  those  from  superphos- 
phate. 

12.  Potash  added  to  a  phos- 
phatic  dressing  generally  resulted 
in  the  production  of  more  live 
weight  increase,  but  this  increase 
was  not  a  profitable  one.  The  ex- 
pediency of  using  potash  on  pas- 
tures— as  contrasted  with  meadows 
— therefore,  receives  no  support 
from  these  experiments. 

13.  The  addition  of  moderate 
dressings  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
or  nitrate  of  soda  to  land  already- 
treated  with  phosphate  has  in- 
creased the  yield  of  herbage,  but 
has,  as  a  rule,  reduced  the  yield 
of  mutton.  The  use  of  nitrogen- 
ous manures  on  pasture  would, 
therefore,  appear  to  be  bad  prac- 
tice. 

14-  Dissolved  bones  compare 
badly  with  basic  sLij  and  super- 
phosphate. This  is  doubtless  due 
to  two  reasons  : — fa)  the  slower 
action  of  part  of  their  phosphate 
and  CM  the  presence  of  nitrogen . 
But  the  nitrogen  of  dissolved 
bones,  being  less  active  than  that 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  gene 
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ral  eflect  on  the  sheep  of  the  dis- 
solved bones  has  been  better  than 
that  of  a  mixture  of  superphos- 
phate and  sulphate  of  ammonia. 
The  use,  however,  of  dissolved 
bones  on  pasture  would  seldom  ap- 
pear to  be  justified,  and  especially 
so  as  their  phosphoric  acid  costs 
more  than  the  same  substance  in 
basic  slag. 

Cooling  Farm-Separator 

Cream. 

One  of  the  greatest  objections 
urged  against  the  hand-separator 
is  that  the  cream  gets  too  sour 
before  being  delivered  to  the  cream- 
ery. This  condition  is  brought 
about  by  not  properlv  cooling  the 
cream  and  keeping  it  cool  while  on 
the  farm.  With  such  soured  cream 
in  all  stages  and  conditions  it  is 
an  impossibility  to  ripen  it  proper- 
so  as  to  make  a  first-class  article 
of  butter. 

Dairy-  authorities  continually  urga 
the  cooling  of  cream  as  soon  as 
separated,  and  not  to  mix  fresh 
warm  cream  with  cold  cream.  The 
advice  is  good,  and  must  be  fol- 
lowed to  produce  a  choice  grade  of 
cream,  either  for  the  creamery  or 
the  private  dairy.  But  it  seems 
that  very  little  is  ever  said  about 
how  this  cooling  should  l>e  done, 
or  the  methods  or  utensils  neces- 
sary for  cooling  cream  on  the 
farm.  Many,  I  fear,  let  their 
cream  set  and  cool  the  best  it  can, 
ofttimes  in  the  open  air  and  dust 
in  a  room  or  cellar  where  many 
offensive  odours  abound.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  cream  treated  in  this 
wav  and  delivered  twice,  or  even 
thrice,  a  week  is  off  flavour  and 
quality-,  and  the  farm-separator 
blamed  for  it. 

Separator  cream  tmist  be  cooled 
suddenly  and  at  once  after  separa. 
tion,  and  to  a  degree  at  least  as 
low  as  average  well  water.  At 
that  temperature  souring,  or  ripen- 
ine,  is  verv  slow,  and  the  cream 
will  remain  practically  sweet  for 
several  da  vs.  Cooling  in  the  open 
air  is  a  dead  failure,  even  in  the 
best  cool  cellar  or  cave.  Cooling 
bv  contact  with  cold  water  is  the 
only  method  that  will  rapidly 
carrv  off  the  heat  and  preserve  the 
cream  from  deterioration. 

The  submerged  can  for  setting 
milk  so  largielv  in  use  before  the 
davs  of  the  separator  produced  as 
cood  a  grade  of  cream  as  it  is 
possible  to  secure  in  anv  wav. 
This  was  brought  about  bv  the 
rapid  cooling  of  the  milk  and 
cream  in  contact  with  cold  water. 
For  larjre  dairies  where  several 
o-allons  of  cream  are  to  be  cooled 
no  better  method  can  be  adopted 
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than  the  large  water-box  and  the 
cooling-cans,  holding  4%  gallons, 
held  under  the  water  by  a  slat 
over  the  loose  ventilated  lid. 

For  small  dairies,  where  but  one 
or  two  gallons  are  to  be  cooled, 
the  best  method  I  have  known  is 
the  one  I  have  practised,  of  lower- 
ing each  skimming  of  cream  di- 
rectly into  the  water  of  the  well. 
A  verv  simple  arrangement  of  cans 
enables  me  to  do  this  safely,  with- 
out danger  of  spilling  or  getting 
water  into  the  cream.  The  can 
I  use  is  the  common  tall  3-gallon 
ripening  cream-can  with  lid  fitting 
over  upper  edge  to  shed  off  drip- 
ping water.  I  had  a  tinner  cut  a 
one-half-inch  hole  in  centre  of  lid, 
and  solder  in  a  tin  tube  about  one 
inch  long,  to  come  up  close  under 
hand-hold.  This  for  a  ventilator, 
for  you  know  it  will  not  do  to 
shut  up  warm  milk  or  cream  in 
an  airtight  vessel.  Mv  cream  is 
run  directly  into  this  can,  and 
then  lowered  into  the  well,  where 
it  sinks  into  the  water  as  deep  as 
the  cream  in  the  can. 

For  a  handle  to  raise  and  lower, 
and  to  prevent  can  from  turning 
over,  I  use  a  light  sawed  pole  one 
inch  square,  long  enough  to  stick 
out  above  well-curb  to  allow  for 
different  stages  of  the  water.  This 
pole  has  two  straps  nailed  to  it 
near  the  lower  end,  one  just  right 
to  buckle  into  the  bail,  and  the 
other  about  right  to. buckle  around 
below  middle  of  can. 

Nearly  every  farm  has  an  open 
well', that  may  be  arranged  for  this 
use.  Where  a  pump  is  used  a 
trap  door  may  be  made  in  the 
platform,  and  not  interfere  in  the 
least  with  drawing  water.  Placed 
in  cold  water  in  this  way  the 
cream  will  soon  cool,  and  germ 
growth  be  checked.  Here  it  may 
remain  an  hour  or  two  or  all  day 
or  over  night.  Then  it  is  to  be 
added  to  former  batches  in  larger 
cans,  and  kept  hanging  close  to 
the  water  in  the  same  well.  The 
practice  of  this  method  will  prove 
to  the  butter-maker  that  farm- 
separator  cream  is  all  right.  Since 
practising  this  method  we  have 
noticed  a  great  improvement  in 
the  texture  of  our  butter.— Ameri- 
can Agriculturist. 
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Concerning  Calves. 

One  of  our  constituents  who  has 
had  much  experience  in  stock-rais- 
ing, and  who  has  approached  the 
subject  from  both  a  practical  and 
a  scientific  aspect,  writes  Elder's 
Review,  states  that  as  a  result  of 
his  researches  he  has  laid  down 
the  following  deductions  regarding 
the  sex  of  calves.  The  sex  of  the 
offspring  is  determined  by  the 
parent  which  has  the  greatest 
sexual  vigour  at  the  moment  of 
impregnation.  That  is  to  say,  if 
the  sire  be  the  more  vigorous,  the 
offspring  will  be  a  male  ;  if  the 
dam,  a  female.  There  is  a  certain 
time  when  the  cow  is  at  her  best 
for  mating,  and  at  such  time  she 
is  most  likely  to  assert  herself,  and 
the  calf  to  be  a  heifer.  If  you  mate 
before  or  after  that  time  the  bull 
has  a  better  chance  to  fix  the 
sex.  It  would  generally  happen 
that  a  young  and  vigorous  male 
would  be  very  strong  most  of  his 
time,  especially  as  owners  are 
generally  careful  not  to  overwork 
the  voung  males.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  old  male,  having  passed 
his  prime,  would'  have  less  strength 
and  inclination,  and  the  female 
would,  in  nine  cases  out. of  ten,  be 
the  stronger.  Beyond  this  the  age 
of  ,  the  animals  does  not  help.  This 
same  authority  quotes  his  experi- 
ence of  a  large  preponderance  of 
females  from  a  sire  in  the  first 
year,  about  90  per  cent.,  and  from 
the  same  sire,  by  reducing  the 
number  of  the  females  in  the 
second  season,  90  per  cent,  males. 
In  the  first  case  there  were  so 
many  females  that  the  advance 
came  from  them,  and  jn  the  second 
from  the  sire. 

To  get  heifer  calves,  the  sire  and 
dam  have  been  brought  together 
when  the  latter  was  at   the  top  of 


her  heat,  and  but  one  connection 
has  been  allowed.  This  has  proved 
successful  in  every  case,  and  in  one 
instance,  when  applied  to  a  cow 
in  good  condition,  six  years  old, 
and  with  her  fourth  mating,  put 
to  a  bull  two  years  old,  the  result 
was  a  heifer.  This  cow  had  pre- 
viously had  twin  bull-calves,  and 
was  in  poor  condition  when  mated. 

Calf-raising  should  be  part  and 
parcel  of  the  dairyman's  business, 
for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
any  dairyman  can  rely  upon  buy- 
ing as  good  cows  as  he  can  raise. 
He  need  onlv  retain  a  few  calves 
each  vear,  and  dispose  of  the  less 
promising  ones.  He  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  the  breeding  of 
each,  and  need  save  none  but  those 
from  his, best  cows.  A  prominent 
and  successful  dairyman  has  fur- 
nished some  particulars  to  a  con- 
temporary. These  go  to  show 
that  he  can  raise  a  heifer  to  the 
age  of  two  years  at  a  cost  of  £4. 
including  the  value  of  the  calf  at 
birth,  and  he  has  been  offered 
jGto  for  some  of  his  two-year-old 
heifers.  Another  dairyman  who 
has  successfully  managed  a  large 
herd  of  cows  ,for  several  years  es- 
timates the  cost  of  raising  the 
average  calf  at  £3  15/-  per  an- 
num. But  even  allowing  £8  to 
raise  a  heifer  to  the  age  when  she 
begins  to  give  milk,  she  will  then 
be  the  equal  of  cows  that  would 
cost  £to.  Instead  of  a  clear  ad- 
vantage of  £2  per  head,  the 
chances  are  that  the  actual  added 
profit  in  the  line  of  the  home-bred 
and v  home-raised  cow  will  be  nearer 
£s.  Another  great  advantaee  in 
raising-  heifers  is  that  the  dairy- 
man may  feed  them  in  the  correct 
manner  to  develop  them  to  their 
greatest  capacity.  Heifers  that 
are,  properly  raised  are  much  more 
efficient    as    cows,    and  therefore 


worth  more  than  if  they  had  ru>t 
been  so  raised.  If  breeding  go>  s 
for  anything,  it  means  that  the 
cow's  quality  of  large  milk  produc- 
tion is  likely  to  l>e  transmitted  to 
her  daughter.  This  has  been  so 
thoroughly  established  by  thou- 
sands of  "tests  that  it  admits  of 
no  argument,  save  that  a  milking 
history  on  the  side  of  the  sire  i$ 
of  equal  importance.  The  prevail- 
ing plan  of  not  raising  the  calves 
has  the  same  ultimate  effect  on  tti$ 
dairy  business  as  it  would  to  dtp* 
trov  a  good  cow  whenever  or 
meets  such.  It  is  a  deliberate 
policy  of  remaining  stationary,  or 
even  of  retrogression,  instead  p{ 
advancing. 

Nobody  else  has  so  many  na-l 
tural  advantages  as  the  dairvman 
for  raising  good  heifers,  and  no] 
body  else  has  the  same  interest  in 
it,  or  is  likelv  to  succeed  so  well 
at  it.  If  he  can  take  further  ad- 
vantage of  the  deductions  put  for- 
ward by  one  of  our  constituents, 
he  can  depend  upon  making  a  ver>' 
bold  forward  move.  To  give  up 
calf-raising  for  any  other  method 
of  replenishing  the  herd  by  pur- 
chase or  exchange  is  sheer  waste- 
fulness of  many  great  natural  ad- 
vantages. When  the  dairvman 
appreciates  the  above  proved  facts 
he  will  not  only  save  his  best 
heifer  calves,  but  more  of  them. 
Preserving  the  female  progeny  of 
the  most  valuable  cows  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  and  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  most  profitable 
dairying.  That  it  is  not  more 
generally  done  is  one  of  the  vital 
defects  in  local  dairying,  and  one 
largely  responsible  for  the  Door  or 
very  ordinary  results  too  often  ob- 
tained on  our  dairy  farms. 

 $  

Testing  Seed  Maize. 

Anv  kind  of  a  shallow  box  filled 
with  soil  and  divided  into  little 
squares,  will  do  for  a  tester.  On 
each  square  place  three  kernels 
from  different  parts  of  one  ear— 
and  so  on  until  the  box  is  full. 
Bach  square  then  represents  an 
ear,  and  the  ears  are  numbered  to 
corrvsnond  with  the  squares. 
ShVhtlv  press  the  kernels  into  the 
soil,  and  stretch  a  wet  cloth  over- 
all. On  this  lav  another  cloth, 
and  cover  the  latter  with  soil 
about  half  an  inch  deep,  packing  it 
down  carefully  all  round  to  ex- 
clude air.  For  the  sake  of  cleanli- 
ness put  another  cloth  on  top,  and 
sprinkle  water  on  this — about  two 
quarts  dailv.  Keep  the  box  in  a 
warm  place  in  the  house,  and  iir 
aboii  1  a  week  the  kernels  will  have 
sprouted  sufficiently  to  show  which 
ears  arc  best. — "  American  Far- 
mer," 
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The  Future  of  the  Horse. 

—  English  Live  Stock  Journal.  — 
The  horse  is  declared  by  some 
people  to  be  doomed  on  account  of 
the  extending  use  of  tramcars, 
motors,  and  motor  'buses.  The 
impression  is  fostered  by  the  noisi- 
ness of  the  innovation,  and  the 
compulsory  idleness  of  many  horse 
vehicles.  "  Cab,  sir,"  is  frequent- 
ly uttered  to  inattentive  ears,  as 
the  newly-arrived  passengers  in 
many  towns  make  their  way  to 
the  trams.  Horses  of  a  certain 
class  are  cheap,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  hunters  and  agricultural 
horses  are  dear.  It  therefore  seems 
as  though  electricity  and  petrol 
have  a  fleeted  the  value  of  some 
classes  of  horses,  but  not  others  ; 
and  the  question  as  between  horses 
and  mechanical  power  is  by  no 
means  settled.  The  public  is  not 
unanimous  in  opinion  as  to  the 
relative  merits  of  the  two  sys- 
tems. A  great  number  of  people 
look  upon  trams,  motors,  and 
motor  'buses  with  intense  anti- 
pathy. They  consider  them  dan- 
gerous, noisy,  ugly,  and  nerve- 
shaking  ;  that  they  injure  the  roads 
and  depreciate  the  value  of  pro- 
perty near  the  highways  ;  'and  that 
they  are  injurious  to  hay  and  other 
crops,  and  destroy  the  beauty  of 
hedgerows  and  trees.  The  letters 
which  appear  every  day  in  the 
daily  papers  are  often  couched  in 
the  strongest  possible  language, 
and  yet  the  "  nuisance  "  grows, 
and  probably  will  continue  to. 
There  will  be  improvements,  and 
in  a  few  years  many  of  the  objec- 
tions may  possibly  be  met.  Still, 
at  the  present  time  they  undoubt- 
edly exist,  and  the  idea  that  our 
old  friend  and  companion  the 
horse  is  l>eing  gradually  thrust  out 
of  existence  is  sometimes  ex- 
pressed. Hunters  and  polo  ponies 
are  safe,  although  the  novelty  of 
motoring  has  proved  in  some  cases 
attractive. 

Tfhe  principal  fact  against  the 
view  of  the  extinction,  or  even  the 
considerable  diminution,  of  the 
horse  is  that  there  are  more 
horses  in  the  country  now  than 
there  were  six  years  ago,  and, 
probably,  more  than  at  any  pre. 
vious  period.  Whether  there  are 
more  in  the  towns  it  is  impossible 
to  sav,  in  the  absence  of  a  horse 
census,  but  the  agricultural  statis- 
tics are  against  the  idea  of  extinc- 
tion. So  is  the  price  of  oats, 
which  are  essentially  horse-corn, 
for  no  cereal  has  kept  up  in  value 
better,  in  spite  of  foreign  compe 
tition.  Hay  is  not  likely  to  be 
I  cheap  this  winter,  so  that  neither 
of  the  principal  horse  foods  affor  I 
indications  of  diminished    deman  1 
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That  hay  has  Urn  cheap  must  be 
attributed  to  superabundance,  ow- 
ing to  successive  good  crops,  and 
to  foreign  competition,  largely  due 
to  the  high  prices  of  three  or  four 
years  since.  Many  farmers  at 
that  tune  went  in  exclusively  for 
hay  growing  and  selling,  and 
spoiled  their  own  market  ;  but  hay 
is  now  likely  to  be  dear  again.  It 
would  be  a  great  misfortune  to 
agriculture  if  horses  were  general- 
ly supplanted  by  motor  power,  but 
there  are  many  reasons  why  this 
fear  is  not  likely  to  be  consum- 
mated. The  present  craze  for 
speed  and  dust  is  inconsistent  with 
true  pleasure,  and  we  may  soon 
see  a  reaction.  The  horse  has 
many  advantages  which  it  may 
be  well  to  mention.  He  is  a 
unit  of  power  which  can  be  much 
more  conveniently  applied  than 
motor  power.  We  can  drive  one 
horse  in  a  light  trap,  or  two 
horses  in  a  four-wheeler,  or  three 
or  four  in  a  brake  ;  whereas  the 
manv-horse-power  motor  must  be 
used  as  one  individual  at  a  very 
considerable  waste  of  energy. 
Again,  horses  are  less  liable  to 
breakdowns  and  accidents,  and  do 
not  require  repairs,  but  only  rest. 
Neither  are  they  subject  to  the 
same  depreciation  in  value  as  a 
machine,  and  may  increase  in 
value,  while  motors  must  depreci- 
ate, and  that  very  rapidly. 

So  far  as  agricultural  horses  are 
concerned,  there  are  no  complaints, 
for  good  horses  of  this  class  are  at 
a  premium.  The  convenience  of 
horse-power  on  farms  is  even  more 
marked  than  in  the  case  of  car- 
riage horses.  One  may  be  used  to 
draw  a  waggon  or  cart,  and  the 
power  is  easily  doubled,  trebled, 
or  quadrupled  without  waste.  The 
horses  are  not  puzzled  by  soft 
ground,  which  entails  two  or  three 
instead  of  one,  and  they  are  easily 
cleaned  and  kept  in  good  order. 
Thev  have  stood  their  ground  won- 
derfullv  against  steam,  and  may 
be  relied  upon  to  stand  against 
motor  power.  Besides,  they  are 
cheaper  than  mechanical  power. 
Thev  may  be  managed  so  as  to  be 
profitable,  as  a  £4"  three-year-old 
mnv  become  a  £60  four-year-old, 
and  an  £80  five-year-old  ;  but  a 
five-year-old  motor  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  dispose  of  at  any  price. 
Horses  are  adaptable  to  any  sort 
of  farm  work.  Thev  can  cut  the 
corn  and  carrv  it.  plough  the  land, 
and  drill  the  seed,  and  haul  out 
dung  over  muddv  roads  without 
cloreing  or  breaking.  Thev  make 
manure,  and  return  a  lar^e  pro- 
portion of  their  food  to  the  land. 
They  live  well  upon  fodder  which 
is  not  of  the  most  saleable  sort, 
and  eat  up  the  lighter  oats  which 
would   only  fetch   a  low  price  on 
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the  market.  They  graze  rough 
ground  at  little  expense,  and,  in 
fact,  their  cost  cannot  be  estimated 
on  the  basis  of  ordinary  market 
values.  There  are,  therefore,  many 
advantages  to  the  credit  of  horses 
beyond  a  hard-and-fast  calculation 
based  on  the  market  prices  of  hay 
and  corn.  The  depreciation  owing 
to  age  is  very  light,  not  amount- 
ing to  more  than  £2  or  £3  a  year 
on  an  average,  and  the  risks  from 
accidents,  disease,  or  death  are  not 
heavy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
preciation, supercession,  and  risks 
of  motor-power  are  simply  incal- 
culable, as  an  improvement  in 
mechanism  mav  quickly  reduce  the 
price  of  a  machine  to  that  of  old 
iron.  We  may  therefore  say  with 
confidence,  "Long  live  the  horse  !  " 
Mav  he  continue  to  reap  our  har- 
vests and  plough  our  land,  to 
carrv  us,  and  trot  before  us  on 
the  road.  There  is  room  for  him 
as  well  as  for  motors,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  both  should  not 
exist  together,  each  in  the  sphere 
most  appropriate  to  its  peculiar 
advantage. 
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Variations  in  Quality  of 
Milk. 

The  importance  of  recognizing 
the  variations  in  the  quality  of 
milk  which  are  natural  ones  can- 
not be  over-rated.  The  fact  that 
a  definite  legal  standard  has  been 
fixed,  below  which  milk  may  not 
be  sold,  is  only  one  phase  of  the 
matter.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  farmer  to  know  accurately 
what  variations  take  place  from 
time  to  time  in  the  quality  of  the 
milk  given,  both  by  individual 
cows  and  by  the  herd  as  a  whole. 
With  this  knowledge  at  hand  he 
can  take  steps  to  remove  or  modi- 
fy the  circumstances  which  tend  to 
lower  the  quality,  or  at  least  he 
knows  which  circumstances  causing 
the  variations  can  be  safely  ig- 
nored, and  which  need  immediate 
attention  in  the  interest  of  both 
the  milk  and  the  cow  and  of  his 
own  pocket. 

Of  the  factors  which  tend  to 
produce  such  variations,  the  period 
of  lactation — that  is,  the  length  of 
time  since  calving  took  place — is 
one  over  which  no  control  can  be 
exercised.  The  loss  of  milking- 
time,  owing  to  calving,  is,  on  an 
average,  from  six  to  eight  weeks. 
This  leaves,  roughlv,  the  usual 
300  davs  as  the  length  of  the  milk- 
in  g-period.  One  investigator  has 
expressed  the  variation  in  the 
qualitv  of  milk  during  this  period 
by  dividing-  it  into  three  equal 
periods.  He  finds  that  during  the 
second  period  the  milk  was  17  per 
cent,  richer  in  fat  than  during  the 
first,  and  durinfr  the  third  it  was 
40  per  cent,  richer  than  during 
the  first.  The  term  "  variation  in 
qualitv  "  has  in  practice  almost 
become  limited  to  the  variation  in 
fat  present  in  the  milk,  though  the 
albumen  and  casein  and  the  ash 
and  susrar  should  also  be  taken  in- 
to consideration.  Since,  however, 
the  ash  and  sugar  are  found  under 
widelv  varvino-  conditions  to  vary 
very  little,  while  the  variations  of 
the  albumen  are  eauallv  slight 
there  remains  onlv  the  casein  and 
the  fat  to  consider.  It  has  been 
found  generally  that  in  average 
milk,  where  the  percentage  of.  fat 
lies  between  ^.o  and  4.5,  the 
changes  of  casein  keep  a  practical- 
lv  constant  ratio  with  those  of  the 
fat.     Taking  all  these   points  into 


H.WHITE  «Sc  Oo. 

Kither's  Buildintrs, 
60,  ITINDTyEY  STREET,  CITY. 
Merchant  Tailors  and  Costumiers. 
Suit'*  from    £2   10/-.     Costumes  from 
£t  '■'/■■     Fit,  style,  and  workmannl>i|> 

guaranteed.     Why  pay  big  prices. 
Patterns  and  Easy  Self  Measuremer.i 
Forms  Posted.       'Phone  1612. 


consideration,  it  is  clear  that  in 
knowing  the  changes  which  occur 
in  the  percentages  of  fat  present 
we  have  in  brief  a  good  idea  of  the 
varying  quality  generally,  and  it 
is  this  fact  which  justifies  the  con- 
consideration  of  the  fat  present 
being  regarded  as  fairly  indicative 
of  the  character  of  the  milk,  so 
far  as  all  its  constituents  are  con- 
cerned. 

One  other  method  is  adopted  of 
indicating  the  change  in  fat  con- 
tent, according  to  the  interval 
from  calving. 

The  general  effect  of  becoming 
pregnant  is  to  lessen  the  tendency 
to  give  milk.  The  first  is  con- 
sidered to  be  merely  a  sympathe- 
tic effect  which  comes  into  play 
immediately  upon  conception  tak- 
ing place,  and  is  probably  slighter 
in  its  effect  on  the  production  and 
yield  of  the  milk.  The  second  is 
purely  physical,  and  is  caused  by 
the  withdrawal  of  the  blood  from 
the  udder  in  order  to  ensure  the 
full  nourishment  of  the  growing 
young. 

This  is  naturally  not  marked  at 
first,  but  steadily  increases,  and  bv 
the  time  the  fourth  or  fifth  month 
of  pregnancy  is  reached  it  is  the 
essential  cause  of  the  diminution 
in  the  supply  of  milk.  There  are, 
as  would  be  expected,  considerable 
variations  from  this  in  individual 
animals,  varying  from  those  who 
hold  out  in  such  a  way  that  the 
effect  of  becoming  pregnant  is  lit- 
tle or  none,  to  those  who,  during 
the  whole  period,  are  practically 
useless  as  milk-producers. 

The  .variations  in  the  fat  content 
of  the  milk  after  the  calf  is 
dropped,  and  after  the  colostrum 
has  ceased,  are  such  that  from  the 
third  or  fourth  week  to  the 
seventh  or  eighth  month  the  fat 
remains  practically  constant  in 
quantity.  Yet  there  is  a  definite 
variation  noticeable  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the. fat  globules. 

Earlv  on  in  this  period  the 
globules  are  much  larger  in  size, 
and,  as  the  distance  from  parturi- 
tion increases,  these  gradually 
diminish  in  size,  but  at  the  same 
time  so  increase  in  number  that 
onlv  very  slight  variation  is  ob- 
servable in  the  total  fat  present. 
Early  in  the  period  the  cows  are 
if  ten  out  at  pasture,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  fresh  food  materially 
aids  another  characteristic  of  the 
milk.  During  that  period  the  fat 
is  found  to  contain  more  of  the 
soft  olein,  which  may  even  rise  up 
to  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  fat  present,  whereas  the  nor- 
mal amount  of  this  is  only  about 
34.  As  time  goes  on  this  slowly 
diminishes,  and  the  proportion  of 


the  harder  fats,  shearin,  and  pal- 
mivin  increases,  until  from  50  per 
cent,  the  olein  may  drop  as  low  as 
20  per  cent.  This  natural  varia- 
tion is  intensified  by  any  change 
from  fresh  to  dry  food,  which  mav 
take  place  at  the  same  time,  ind 
which  also  tends  to  increase  the 
proportion  of  the  hard,  and  lower 
that  of  the  soft  fats  present. 

A  second  cause  of  variation  in 
the  fat  content  of  the  milk  is  as 
"  natural  "  as  the  one  above  men- 
tioned, and  ;ts  modification  is  just 
as  far  beyond  the  power  of  the 
dairymen  to  effect.  This  is  the 
difference  between  first-drawn  milk 
(fore  milk)  and  last-drawn  _  milk 
(strippings).  It  is  well  known 
that  a  wide  difference  exists  be- 
tween the  extremes,  and  the  first 
quart  drawn  may  show  a  percen- 
tage of  a  little  over  one,  while  the 
strippings  will  frequently  rise  as 
high  as  10  per  cent.,  being  thus 
ten  times  richer  in  fat  than  the 
first-drawn  milk. 

The  old  explanation  of  this  was 
simple  and  natural  and  very  prob- 
ably incorrect.  It  regarded  the 
milk  as  naturally  creaming  itself 
while  lying  in  the  udder  ;  the 
cream  naturally  rose  to  the  top, 
and  the  lower,  the  first^drawn 
portions,  ■Were  thus  a  sort  of  skim- 
milk,  while  the  last  contained  the 
cream,  and  hence  showed  such  a 
large  increase  in  fat. 

A  more  correct  explanation  is 
probably  that  the  large  globules  of 
fat  which  tend  to  make  the  pro- 
portion of  fat  rise  highest  move 
much  less  readily  along  the  milk- 
ducts  than  the  more  watery  por- 
tion of  the  milk.  The  latter, 
therefore,  is  first  out,  while  the 
slower-movinp-  fat  globules  come 
on  later.  This  slow  movement  will 
also  Jie  still  further  retarded  as 
the  udder  becomes  distended  with 
the  earlier  milk,  and  considerable 
pressure  is  thus  exerted  on  the 
milk-ducts  along  which  the  slow- 
moving  lar<rt"  fat  globules  have  to 
pass. 

Another  assisting  cause  is  sug- 
gested in  the  probable  re-absorp- 
tive action  of  the  lymphatics  upon 
the  milk  which  has  been  long 
standing  in  the  milk-cisterns.  This 
absorptive  action  is  naturally  slow, 
and  hence  is  apparent  more  clear- 
ly in  the  milk  which  has  come  first 
into  the  udder  and  remained  there 
a  considerable  time  before  being 
drawn  as  the  first-drawn  milk. 
The  later  milk,  which  has  been  in 
the  udder  a  considerably  shorter 
time,  has  suffered  to  ,1  less  degree 
the  absorptive  action  of  these  lym- 
phatic, and  hence  has  retained  a 
much  higher  proportion  of  fat  — 
"  Lactissima,"  in  the  Mark  Lane 
Express. 
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PROPERTIES  ! 

INVESTMENT  &  RESIDENCES 
of  every  description  in  City  and 
Suburbs. 

FARM  &  GARDEN  properties,  &c. 
Apply— 

MAELOR,  JONES  &  Co. 

Land  Brokers, 
Bowman  Buildings , 
KING  WILLIAM  St.,  ADELAIDE 


FOR  OUT  DOOR  WORK 
IN  WET  WEATHER 

NOTHING  EQUALS 


WATERPROOF 
CLOTHING 

TO  KEEP  YOU  DRY. 

Made  for  hard  aervice  and 
guaranteed  waterproof. 

Beit  Dealer*  Everywhere. 

A.  J.  TOWER  CO.  ( 

Melbourne-Sydney-Brisbane-Pertri-Aucldand 
Factory  at  Boston.  U.  S.  A. 


ALSTONS  1903  PATENT 

DOUBLE  CRANK  STEEL  WIND.'.  ILL.  w 

Be; cod  dlepatatfca 
moat  parftct  wind- 
mill njotiuD  in  rxiat- 
*nct.  SiTet  a  direct 
aodceatriililfioftho 
f  umj  rod  audi  tvec 
waving  •(  ta«  bear- 
ingi.  It  baa  aoorar 
haDf  iop  or  twiiUof 
etraiui  that  ii  cam- 


JAMES  ALSTON, 

Paten  t»t  and  Manufacturer, 
Him  BR1DO'-    !»nCTH  VPl.ROCRMS 

•  ola  Afaata  for  Motk  Australia— 

H.  C.  RICHARDS 

0  ud  8,  Blyth  Stre.i,  Adalaida 


THE    GARDEN    AND  FIELD. 


T.  W.  INGHAM, 

Manufacturer  <>f   Plaster  and  Cement 
Ornaments,  Fibrous  Ceilings.  Cornices 
and  Arches  a  Specialty. 

His  Workmanship  in  the  principal 
Villas  around  Adelaide  and  in  the 
Country  Townships,  has  given  him  a 
reputation  for  the  most  up-to-date 
Artistic  Work  or  Fibrous  Ceilings. 

They  are  non-conductors  of  heat, 
cold,  sound,  dust,  and  fireproof,  and 
give  deep  relief  and  under-cut,  there- 
fore stand  out  well  with  straight  and 
sharp  harrcsses.  50  designs  to  select 
from.  Estimates  Given. 

WORKSHOP  AND  SHOWROOMS- 
VICTORIA  PLACE,  at  Rack  of  Govt. 
Offices.  Adelaide. 

BUY  ONLY 

Locomotive 

BRAND 

Harvesting  Oils. 

For  Binders,  Strippers  and  Harvesters 
Agents  in  every  town. 

Sole  Agents — 

Charles  Atkins  &  Co. 

LIMITED. 
97.  CTJRRIE    STREET.  ADELAIDE. 
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A.  R.  CRESWICK, 

DENTIST 

(Late  with  Eskell  &  Tattersall). 
VICTORIA  SQUARE  W..  ADELAIDE. 

(Near  Post  Office). 
Registered  under  the  Dental  Act,  Vic. 
Medical  Act,  Victoria  1890.  the  Dental 
Act  of  Australia,  1903. 
ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED. 
Artificial  Teeth  made  and  misfitting 
Teeth  remodelled.    Teeth  Scaled,  stop- 
ped and  Extracted.    Laughing  Gas  ad- 
ministered.     Painless  Extraction. 
Consultation   and  Advice  Free. 
Country  districts  visited  regularly. 
See  dailies  for  dates. 

DARN  STOCKINGS  ON  YOUR 
SEWING  MACHINE. 

DON'T  DARN 
STOCKINGS  BY 
HANI), 
when  you  can  get  a 
Singer    Darner  that 
can  be  used  on  any 
lockstitch  sewing  ma- 
chine.   Makes  darn 
ing  a  pastime. 

For  sale  at  35  Rutidle  St.,  Adelaide, 
and  all  Singer  Stores. 


MR.  A.  T.  D.  McGRATH, 

SURCEON  DENTIST, 

(Registered  by  Examination). 
Consultation  and  Advice  Free.  Hours:  i)  to  5  (Saturdays  included).     'Phone  3056. 

Painless  Extractions  by  the  late«t  Freezing  process.     Special  arrangements  for  country 
patients. 

Commercial  Chambers,  Cilbert  Place,  (oJrlsJ  Adelaide, 

Rear  of  Bowman  Arcade,  King  William  Street. 

Rubberised  Leather, 

When  used  for  soling  boots,  shoes,  work  day  or  sporting,  WILL  g-jve  the 

greatest  ease,  comfort,  and  wear,  with  real  hard  usage,  SIX    TIMES  as 

LONG  as  ordinary  bark  tanned  leather,  and  the  little  extra  COST  is 
NOTHING  compared  with   the  advantages  gained. 

Rubberised  Balata  Leather  Machine  Belting 

is  suitable  for  all  classes  of  machinery  and  is  not  affected  by  the  weather, 
not  or  cold,  wet  or  shine,  it  will  still  be  running  smoothly  when  other 
belts  are  worn  out. 

RUBBERISED  LEATHER  is  the  only  universal  leather  for  Harness. 
Pump  Buckets,  Washers,  Seat  Valves    etc.,  etc.      From  all  storekeepers. 

wholesale  agents- Helmsly  Jones, 

BASEMENT.    VICTORIA    BUILDINGS,  31   GRENFELL  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 

OFtOWPJ    <&    ANCHOR    HOTEL , 

GRENFELL    STREET   (adjoining  East  End  Market). 

A.  MIERS,  Proprietor. 

(late  of  Old  Queen's  Arms,  Wright  Street). 

wishes  to  intimate  that  he  is  now  in  possession    of  the    above  hotel,  and 
hopes  to  merit  a  share  of  public  support.       Ample    stabling.      Ostler  in 
attendance  day  and  night.     Terms  moderate.    A  trial  solicited. 
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Leaky  Teats 

Mr.  D.  Hutcheson,  Acting-Direc- 
tor of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  the  Cape,  in  answering  a 
dairy  farmer  whose  well-bred 
Shorthorn  cow  was  suffering  from 
leaky  teats,  first  explains  the  func- 
tional arrangement  of  the  teats, 
and  then  proceeds  to  suggest 
treatment  for  remedying  the  de- 
fect. 

He  says  that  in  the  normal  con- 
dition there  is  a  layer  of  .muscular 
tissue — arranged  in  circular  and 
longtitudinal  bands,  situated  be- 
tween the  inner  or  mucous  lining 
of  the  teat,  and  the  outer  coat  or 
skin.  It  is  this  layer  of  muscular 
tissue  which  contracts  and  closes 
the  duct  which  passes  through  the 
teat  from  the  udder,  and  prevents 
the  flow  of  milk  when  the  gland  is 
at  rest.  This  band  of  muscular 
tissue  is  strongest  at  the  base  of 
the  teat  at  its  junction  with  the 
udder,  where  it  is  most  needed. 
In  some  relaxed  and  .  flabby  udders 
this  muscular  band  has  lost  its 
tone,  and  does  not  contract  with 
sufficient  force  when  the  udder  be- 
comes filled,  and  the  pressure  is 
increased. 

The  treatment  usually  adopted 
is  (a)  to  prevent  too  much  pres- 
sure by  milking  the  cow  three  or 
four  times  within  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  (b)  to  apply  an  arti- 
ficial elastic  band  round  the  top 
or  base  of  the  teat.  This  has  to 
be  carefully  and  skilfully  done  to 
prevent  serious  injury  to  the  teat. 
If  a  narrow  elastic  band  is  fixed 
tight  round  the  base  of  the  teat, 
it  interferes  with  the  cirulation  of 
the  blood,  and  causes  the  teat  be- 


low the  band  to  swell,  while  the 
band  itself  produces  acute  irrita- 
tion and  an  inflamed  hollow  ring.  In 
order  to  avoid  this,  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  the  band  uniformly  round 
the  whole  teat,  so  that  it  fits  like 
the  finger  of  a  glove  without  the 
tip,  the  pressure  being  merely  suf- 
ficient to  keep  the  duct  closed, 
and  prevent  the  bandage  from  fall- 
ing off.  A  broad  elastic  band, 
such  as  is  used  for  ladies'  garters, 
if  cut  the  exact  length,  and  the 
ends  sown  together  neatly,  can 
be  fitted  on  without  much  trouble. 
The  pressure  requires  to  be  very 
light.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  two 
or  more  of  these  bands  clean  and 
dry,  so  that  a  fresh  one  can  be 
put  on  after  each  milking,  and  see 
that  the  teat  is  also  kept  clean. 
The  most  important  thing  is  to 
avoid  too  tight  pressure  ;  very 
little  is  sufficient. 


Does  Food  Increase  Butter- 
Fat  ? 

The  question  was  supposed  to 
have  been  settled  years  ago.  Re- 
cently, however,  it  has  been  dis- 
cussed pro  and  con.,  and  once  more 
become  a  live  topic.  Not  long 
ago  a  report  was  issued  by  the 
Wisconsin  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  showing  that  the 
amount  of  butter-fat  a  cow  gives 
is  not  altogether  dependent  upon 
the  nature  of  her  food,  although 
foods  rich  in  protein  are  the  most 
capable  of  giving  the  best  quality 
and  also  the  largest  quantity  of 
milk.  More  recently  another  re- 
port has  been  issued  by  the  Agri- 


A.  SIMPSON  &  SON'S 


Cream  Transport  Cans 

3  gallons,  14/6  ;  5  gallons,  17/6  ;  10 

gallons,  22/6  each. 
(User's  name    put  on    without  extra 
charge). 


The    STRONGEST    and  CHEAPEST 
Pattern  on  the  Market. 

Obtainable  from    all  Storekeepers  or 
the  Makers. 

A.  SIMPSON  &  SON 

LIMITED. 
Gawler  Place,  Adelaide. 

Makers  also  of  Sheep.  Cattle  and  Pig 
Troughiog,  Tanks,  Field  Gates,  Wheel 
and  Water  Barrows,  etc. 


cultural  Experiment  Station  of 
Cornell,  dealing  with  the  same 
subject,  and  covering  a  period  of 
four  years.  A  herd  which  had  the 
reputation  of '  being  insufficiently 
fed  was  selected.  A  record  of  the 
production  of  the  herd  in  milk  and 
fat  was  then  kept  for  one  entire 
lactation  period  on  the  farm  of 
the  owner,  without  in  any  way 
changing  the  conditions  under 
which  the  animals  had  lived.  Rich 
feeding  was  then  given  for  two 
years,  and  then  poor  feed  again. 
The  results  show  that  during  the 
whole  time  the  cows  were  on  a 
liberal  diet  the, milk  was  one-q/uar- 
ter  of  r  per  cent,  richer  in  fat. 
This  is  stated  to  be  an  equivalent 
of  about  6  per  cent,  of  increase 
on  the  butter  yield.  Well,  this /is 
practically  no  increase  at  all. 

In  the  case  of  cows  which  have 
been  insufficiently  or  poorly  fed,  it 
is  reasonable  to  expect  "  that  a 
more  liberal  feeding  would  increase 
the  percentage  of  fat  up  to  a  point 
limited  by  the  individual  char- 
acteristics of  each  cow,  but  beyond 
this  no  additional  feeding  would  be 
likelv  to  have  any  effect.  Thus  we 
are  brought  back  to  the  original 
proposition  that  the  quantity  of 
food  does  not  materially  influence 
the  butter-fat  in  the  milk.— Ex- 
change. 

  .;. 

Care  of  Sows  at  Farrowing 
Time. 

Sows  which  are  in  pig  may  run 
together  up  to  within  two  weeks 
of  farrowing  time  ;  then  it  4s  ad- 
visable to  separate  them,  placing 
each  sow  by  herself  in  a  yard  with 
a  small  lean-to  shed,  which  must 
be  dry,  airy,  and  clean.  A  great 
deal  of  exercise  will  not  now  be 
necessary.  It  is  best  to  reduce 
the  feed  somewhat,  and  if  there  is 
any  tendency  to  constipation  a 
slight  change  of  feed  may  be  neces- 
sary. If  individual  sheds  are  not 
available  the  sows  cannot  be  se- 
parated until  near  farrowing  time. 

Farrowing  pens  are  all  the  bet- 
ter for  being  provided  with  fenders 
around  three  sides,  about  six 
inches  from  the  floor,  and  about 
eight  inches  from  the  wall.  These 
must  be  strong  enough  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  sows  should  they 
lie  on  them.  In  a  large  measure 
these  fenders  protect  the  pigs  from 
being  lain  upon  during  the  first 
few  days  of  their  lives.  In  them- 
selves they  go  a  long  way  towards 
preventing  a  very  fruitful  cause  of 
loss  ani'.ng  young  pigs.  The  little 
fellows  soon  learn  to  creep  under 
these  fenders  when  the  sow  lies 
down. 

The  period  of  gestation  is  about 
112  days  from  the  date  of  breed- 
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,  ing,  and  a  record  of  dates  should 
be  kept  to  avoid  mistakes,  which 
are  likely  to  result  in  loss  of  pigs. 
As  farrowing  time  approaches  the 
sows  need  carefully  watching  so 
that  assistance  may  be  given  if 
necessarv.     However,  if  a  sow  has 

i  already  farrowed  a  litter,  and  has 
been  properly  fed  and  cared  for 
during  pregnancy,  little  difficulty 
need  be  feared.  With  young  sows, 
particularly  those  of  immature 
age,  there  is  a  considerable  ele- 
ment of  risk  at  this  time,  not  only 

1  to  the  pigs,  but  to  the  sows  them- 
selves. The  bedding  of  the  sows 
at  farrowing  time  requires  to  be 
sufficient  only  for  cleanliness  and 
dryness.  When  bedding  is  furnish- 
ed in  large  amounts  the  pigs  will 
burrow  into  it  ami  get  lost  or  be 

1  crushed  by  the  sow.  The  best 
bedding  is  wheaten  straw.  It  is 
as  well  to  have  assistance  at  hand 
at  farrowing  time,  but  on  no  ac- 
count shoidd  the  sows  be  inter- 
fered with  if  thev  are  getting 
along  nicely  alone.  Many  pigs 
mav  be  lost  everv  year  from  lack 
of  attention  during  farrowing,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  over-anxiety 
and  too  much  attention  may  do 
more  harm  than  good,  and  result 
seriously.  The  assistance  most 
needed  at  this  time  is  to  help  in 
cases  of  difficult  labour,  and  to 
protect  the  newlv-born  pigs  from 
becoming  chilled.  Some  farmers 
make  a  warm  nest  for  the  little 
pigs  in  the  bottom  of  a  basket  or 
tub,  placing  a  few  hot  bricks  or 
stones  in  the  bottom,  and  cover- 
ing with  ba-rsinji  to  prevent  too 
rapid  radiation  of  the  heat.  Un- 
less the  sow  objects  too  seriously 
the  pigs  are  placed  in  this  recep- 
tacle as  fast  as  they  arrive.  They 
do  not  suffer  by  not  being  allowed 

t  to  suck  for  a  few  minutes  and  are 
drv  and  warm  when  placed  to  the 
teats.  When  farrowing  is  over 
the  pics  are  placed  to  the  teats, 
care  being  taken  that  each  one 
gets  its  share.  As  soon  as  the 
afterbirth  is  passed,  it  should  be 
immediately  removed  and  buried, 
and  the  hind-quarters  of  the  sow 
thoroughly  washed  with  warm 
water. 

If  the  weather  Ire  very  cold, 
remove  the  pigs  to  a  warm  place 
after  thev  have  sucked,  to  prevent 
their  becoming  chilled.  As  new- 
born pigs  suck  as  often  as  everv 
two  hours  during  the  day,  this 
entails  considerable  inconvenience, 
but  it  often  means  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss.  In  a  short 
time  the  pigs  are  able  to  fight 
their  own  battle  with  the  cold,  un- 
aided by  any  hut  their  own 
warmth  and  that  of  the  dam. 

During  the  first  twenty-four 
hours  after  farrowing,  while  the 
sow  is  yet  in  a  feverish  condition 


she  will,  as  a  general  ride,  show 
little,  if  any,  inclination  for  food, 
and  will  need  none.  Give  tepid 
water  to  drink  as  she  wants  it, 
hut  never  allow  her  to  drink  cold 
water  at  this  time.  The  feeding 
for  the  first  three  or  four 
days  must  he  light  and  care- 
fully given,  about  ten  days 
being  occupied  in  getting  the  sow 
on  to  full  feed.  Protn  this  time 
on  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
sow's  system  is  working  under 
full  pressure  to  supply  not  only 
her  own  bodily  needs,  hut  milk 
for  her  young,  and  the  supply  of 
milk  must  be  kept  up  in  quality 
and  quantity  if  good  pigs  are  to 
be  raised.  Fresh  air  and  exercise 
are  essential  to  both  sow  and 
young,  but  in  very  cold  weather  it 
may  he  necessary  to  let  the  pigs 
reach  the  age  of  two  weeks  before 
turning  them  out. 

By  the  time  the  pigs  are  three 
weeks  old  their  appetite  for  some- 
thing besides  the  sow's  milk  may 
begin  to  assert  itself.  This  time 
will  vary,  as  some  pigs  are  more 
precocious  than  others.  Thev  will 
]ye  noticed  rooting  around  and  in- 
vestigating the  sow's  feed.  A  pen 
should  be  arranged  adjoining  that 
of  the  dam  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  partition,  with  sufficient 
room  at  the  bottom  to  allow  the 
pigs  to  run  under.  In  this  en- 
closure a  small  trough  should  be 
placed,  and  a  little  skim  milk  or 
thin  gruel  placed  in  it.  The  main 
point  to  be  observed  is  that  the 
pig's  stomach  is  very  easily  de- 
ranged at  this  age,  and  feet!  must 
be  given  that  will  digest  readily, 
thus  insuring  the  rapid  growth  and 
health  of  the  young  animals. 

As  the  pigs  learn  to  eat  the  feed 
may  he   increased.     If    thev  have 
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been  judiciously  managed  for  the 
month  after  thev  first  begin  to  eat, 
and  are  taking  feed  in  amounts 
sufficient  to  make  them  more  or 
less  independent  of  the  sow's  milk, 
weaning  will  not  he  a  difficult  pro- 
cess, and  will  be  brought  about 
so  that  it  will  he  scarcelv  per- 
ceptible so  far  as  the  effect  on  the 
pigs  is  concerned.  The  time  to 
wean  will  depend  upon  the  way 
the  pigs  are  eating.  If  they  are 
not  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
grain  and  skim  milk,  the  time  must 
be  delayed.  If  there  is  no  occasion 
for  breeding  the  sow,  no  harm  is 
done  bv  allowing  the  pigs  to  run 
with  the  mother  to  the  age  of 
twelve  weeks  or  older.— Klder's 
Review. 


When  writing  to  business  people 
kindly  mention  the  "Garden  &  Field." 


BETTER  CROPS 
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Are    you  not    anxious  to  get   better  results  from 
your  soil  than  you  are  doing  now  ?     Perhaps  a  por- 

J_J  tion  of  vour  land  does  not  yield  what  it  ought  to  do,  J— I 

and  the  problem  presents  some  difficulty  to  you.  Let  0 
us  help  you.      You  can  overcome  this  trouble  perman- 

O  ently  by  the  application  of  M 

"TOP  BRAND"  FERTITIZERS. 

They  are  now  being  used  extensively   all   over  the  Cj 

State  with  very  ereat  aucc  ees.    If  you  want  increased  J_J 

yields,  and  bitrper  profits,  write  us  and  we  will  tell  0 
you  the  exact  kind  of  manure  that  you  need  for  your 

□                                            particular  produce.  I— I 
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W        Official  Poultry  Work. 


— (Contd.  from  September  Issue. — 
In  a  previous  paragraph  we 
mentioned  some  of  the  points 
which  a  reasonably  organized  com- 
petition might  by  this  time  have 
been  expected  to  have  placed  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  discussion. 
Another  and  more  important  one 
on  which  much  information  might 
have  been  obtained  is  the  compara- 
tive production  of  birds  in  their 
first,  second,  and  third  year. 
True,  a  good  deal  of  evidence  has 
been  forthcoming  through  the 
Hawkesbury  competition,  which 
has  more  or  less  confirmed  the 
opinions  generally  held  by  poultry 
breeders,  but  Hawkesbury  is  far 
away  and  is  merely  a  name  to 
the  great  majority  of  poultry  pro- 
ducers, who,  in  any  case,  do  not 
have  much  opportunity  of  study- 
ing the  valuable  data  which  has 
accumulated  during  the  last  few 
years.  It  is,  of  course,  trying 
our  poultry  officials  pretty  high  to 
compare  their  work  with  that  of 
an  up-to-date  man  like  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, assisted  by  a  live  committee, 
but  still  the  fact  remains  that 
whilst  Hawkesbury  has  been  up 
and  doing  Roseworthy  has  been 
stuck  in  the  same  old  rut.  A  lit- 
tle while  back  we  referred  to  the 
often  quoted  "  oversea  advertise- 
ment," which  the  Roseworthy 
competition  is  supposed  to  give 
this  State.  It  is  somewhat  signi- 
ficant that  when  Australian 
competitions  are  mentioned  in 
"  foreign  "  papers  it  is  nearly  al- 
ways Hawkesbury  which  is  referred 
to,  yet  Gatton,  Roseworthy,  and 
Subiaco  have  put  up  better  scores. 
Hawkesbury  is,  in  fact,  regarded 
as  the  poultry  centre  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Roseworthy,  in  foreign 
opinion,  is  merely  "  a  village  lying 
to  the  south,"  as  we  once  saw  it 
described,  and  the  pre-eminence 
given  to  Hawkesbury  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  management  there 
has  not  been  contented    to  play 


follow  my  leader  round  an  endless, 
profitless  circle,  but  has,  instead, 
organized  and  carried  out  some 
original  work.  What  a  chance  of 
much  distinction  in  the  poultry 
world  the  Poultry  Section  of  our 
Department  of  Agriculture  missed 
when  it  went  to  sleep  five  years 
ago.  It  is  time  somebody  woke 
it  up  even  if  it  has  to  be  done 
with  a  boot. 

In  a  letter  recently  received  the 
writer  says,  "  What  you  suggest  is 
all  very  well,  but  how  can  it  be 
done  without  upsetting  the  object 
of  the  competition  ?  ' '  We  do  not 
suppose  that  even  the  Poultry  De- 
partment— if  it  were  less  sound 
asleep— would  suggest  that  auy 
mild  departure  from  precedent, 
such  as  we  suggest,  would  be  im- 
possible, though  it  is  likely  that 
it  would  say  that  it  was  "  too 
tired,"  or  words  to  that  effect, 
at  least  its  continued  inaction 
would  lead  any  unprejudiced  ob- 
server to  that  conclusion.  For  the 
benefit  of  our  correspondent  we 
might  mention  the  possibility  of 
reserving  a  certain  number  of  pens 
for  experimental  purposes — the  oc- 
cupants of  at  least  30  per  cent,  in 
every  past  competition  would  bet- 
ter grace  Sandford's  Auction  Mart 
than  a  laying  competition.  In  al- 
loting  pens  give  preference  to  those 
who  could  make  a  reasonable  claim 
to  having  "  a  stake  in  the  indus- 
try." Require  these  selected 
breeders  to  forward  nine  birds  in 
place  of  the  usual  number.  Select 
the  competition  six  by  lot.  The 
surplus  threes  could  then  be  divide  1 
into  three,  six,  nine,  or  any  num- 
ber of  flocks  which  would  be  as 
equal  as  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at. 
By  this  means  you  have  first  class 
material  for  useful  comparative 
work  in  the,!  reserved  pens.  An  even 
more  simple  and  equally  effective 
plan  woidd  be  to  give  all  the  pens 
a  run  for  the  first  three  months. 
The    first    half  at  that    date,  or 


those  above  a  reasonable  limit  to 
continue,  the  remaining  moiety  to 
be  split  up  and  used  for  some 
reasonable  purpose.  Competitois 
would  squeal — Well,  let'em.  These 
are,  of  course,  other  and  perhaps 
better  ways  of  getting  there,  bitt 
the  above  are  suggestions  we  made 
in  this  paper  before  the  Depart- 
ment took  that  sleeping  draught, 
and  they  don't  seem  any  more  im- 
practicable  now  than  they  dM 
then,  at  least  they  don't  to  jus.  It 
may  be  argued  that  competition* 
are  not  intended  for  experimental 
work  ;  well,  all  we  can  say,  is, 
they  ought  to  be.  At  all  events 
it  is  up  to  somebody  to  enquire 
whether  the  present  waste  of  time, 
money,  and  opportunity  at  Rose- 
worthy, is  to  continue  for  the  term 
of  our  natural  lives.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  expert  is  too  busy 
to  undertake  the  work.  If  so, 
relieve  Mr.  Laurie  of  all  super- 
visory work  in  connection  with  the 
competition.  That  Mr.  Day  would 
be  overworked — this,  by  the  way, 
we  believe,  would  be  no  new  thing 
for  Mr.  Day.  Well,  relieve  him  of 
all  duties  other  than  competition 
and  comparative  work.  Appoint 
a  consultative  committee  of  two 
or  three  non-competition  poultry- 
men  to  discuss  possible  openings 
for  experimental  work  with  him 
and  then  let  him  go  ahead  witti 
a  free  hand.  We  know  Mr.  Day 
to  be  a  keen  observer,  capable  of 
recording  his  observations  clearly 
and  we  believe  that  his  work  under 
such  conditions  would  be  of  im- 
mense value  to  the  poultry  indus- 
try. 

In  writing  as  we  have  done  we 
have  not,  of  course,  the  smallest 
desire  to  belittle  Mr.  Laurie's 
ability.  As  a  lecturer  we  have  ■ 
been  informed  that  he  is  wholly 
admirable.  As  an  organizer  w| 
need  only  say  that  he  has  appar- 
ently not  permitted  his  natural 
genius  in  this  'direction  free  play. 

Another  correspondent  has  just . 
weighed  in.  The  burden  of  his  song  ! 
is    Denmark  and  the  Danish    egg  j 
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Burford's  "Magic"  Egg  Preserver. | 

The  Safest,  Cheapest,  and  Most  Convenient  Form  of  Preserver. 

— :  THOUSANDS   OF   POUNDS   WORTH   OF   EGGS  _ 
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rade.  Wo  need  only  say  that 
>hen  S.A.  is  within  a  lew  hours 
[  London.  When  she  can  land 
esh,  not  frozen,  eggs  there.  When 
ur  average  summer  temperature 
rops  ;5  degrees.  When  distances 
re  measured  by  furlongs  not 
•liles.  When  wages  for  handling 
'i»gs  are  paid  in  pence  instead  of 
hillings.  When  our  standard  of 
(ving  is  reduced  by  half,  we  shall 
e  pleased  to  talk  Denmark  as  a 
iir  standard  of  comparison  and  a 
lasonable  guide  to  South  Austra- 
jan  possibilities.  Till  then  we 
hall  leave  such  piflle  severely 
lone. 

jWe  must  not  forget  to  write  a 
lord  in  reply  to  another  corres- 
pondent who  accuses  us  of  "  hav- 
kg  no  sympathy  with  a  progres- 
Ive  policy  in  poultry,  work."  The 
ford  we  should  like  to  write 
fould  be  "  Rot,"  but  that  might 
Ot  l>e  considered  polite.  Need 
I  say  once  more  that  we  have 
ny  amount  of  sympathy  with  a 
irogrcssive  policy  on  welL  con- 
fcdercd  lines.  What  we  have  al- 
ravs  objected  to  is  a  policy  of 
Xpansion  with  no  definite  outlet. 
,  Progressive  policv  "  cackle  is  all 
ight  for  politicians.  It  will  be 
emembered  how  some  of  them 
andled  the  infant  Egg  Circle  (as 
tag  as  it  was  healthy)  before  an 
mused,  if  somewhat  sceptical  pub- 
fC.  Do  they,  we  wonder,  ever  stop 
p  shed  a  tear  or  lay  a  handful 
f  pimple  wild  Howers  on  its  little 
rave — at  the  Produce  Depot, 
•rogressive  policy  is  good  talk  for 
he  Poultry  Department,  for  it 
ind  of  justifies  its  existence.  It 
i  good  talk  for  the  press,  for  it 
lis  their  advertisement  columns. 
I  is  good  talk  for  the  modern 
tilitv  breeder,  for  it  brings  cus- 
Dm.  It  is  only  moderately  good 
hlk  for  the  store  keeper  and  mer- 
hant  who,  however,  .ire  said  to 
nanage  "to  get  in  out  of  the  wet." 
Xnless  we  get  the  London  market, 
tad  we  seem  a  long  way  off,  it  is 
*r  from  good  talk  to  the  farmer 
tnd  casual  producer,  for  the  State 
as  been  and  is  choke  full  of  eggs 
(lreadv  and  it  is  absolutely  bad 
tnguagc  to  the  poultry  "aTmers 
/ho,  when  things  readjust  them- 
elves  after  last  vear's  upheaval 
,1  the  poultry  business,  will  proh- 
blv  find  themselves  between  the 
evil  and  the  deep  blue  sea,  or 
omewhere  near  it.  We  grant,  of 
Brse,  that  a  progressive  policv 
.wild  be  all  right  for  the  poultry 
inner  if  some  philanthropist 
/ould  lift  a  million  dozen  a  year 
ut  of  the  State  and  place  them 
i  London,  hut  though  the  Govern- 
ment did  their  little  best  last  year, 
ia  the  Port  River,  they  are  not 
kelv  to  voluntarily  repeat  that 
hastening  experience.  By  the  way 


why  did  those  thousands  of  dozens 
ot  circle  eggs  which  went  into  cold 
stole  at  the  Depot  in  good  order 
and  condition,  find  the  resting 
place  they  did.  Perhaps,  as  the 
Port  Depot  has  been  tacked  on  to 
the  labours  of  the  Light  Square 
Parliamentary  Commission,  we 
shall  know  more  of  the  history  of 
the  "  rejects  "  some  day.  The 
printed  evidence  before  the  last 
commission  left  off  at  a  rather 
interesting  point.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  Government,  in  this 
matter  of  the  poultry  industry,  ap- 
pear to  be  in  danger  of  finding 
themselves  in  a  tight  place  when 
things  settle  down  in  the  egg 
trade,  and  prices  will  be  watched 
pretty  keenly  by  those  interested 
in  the  development  of  the  situa- 
tion. So  far,  probably  the  late 
autumn  laying  and  the  light  win- 
ter egg  crop  have  tended  to  na- 
turally keep  up  prices,  but  now 
that  the  glut  season  is  at  hand 
we  mav  see  a  fairly  smart  slump, 
in  which  case  the  egg  producers, 
and  especially  those  induced  to 
join  the  egg  circle  by  hopes  of  a 
glorious  future,  will  feel  very  cross, 
and  will  probably  express  their 
feelings  with  some  violence.  In 
effect'  they  may  be  expected  to 
say  :  "  Drat  the  Government,  two 
years  ago  they  promised  to  ship 
eggs  to  London  and  all  sorts 
of  things  were  going  to  happen 
if  we  would  provide  them  with 
nice,  clean,  fresh  eggs.  Well,  we 
did  this,  and  if  thev  liked  to  chuck 
them  in  the  Port  River,  that  was 
their  look  out.  Anyway,  what  are 
we  to  do  with  our  nice,  clean,  unfer- 
tile eggs,  and  what  is  the  other  fel- 
low—who followed  our  example  and 
came  in,  and  also  fell  in,  too  late— 
to  do  with  his  nice,  large,  clean, 
unfertile  eggs."  So,  in  sheer  de- 
cency, the  Government  will  have 
to  step  in  and  buy  nice,  large, 
clean,  unfertile  eggs  till  the  cows 
come  home.  These  they  will  have 
to  store  for  the  casual  egg,  even 
when  certified  by  its  owner  to  be 
large,  clean,  etc.,  cannot  qualify 
for  London,  and  on  the  evidence  of 


the  egg  circle  affair  eggs  won't 
pay  for  gilt  edged  handling.  How 
to  get  rid  of  them  wdl  surely  be  an 
awkward  question,  for  even  the  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  will  probably 
recognize  that  a  repetition  of  the 
chucking  idea  does  not  commend 
itself  as  a  customary  commercial 
practice,  however  desirable  as  a 
temporary  expedient.  On  the  other 
hand  they  may  decide  to  let  the 
bottom  drop  out  of  the  market  in 
which  case  it  certainly  will  do  so, 
though  this  catastrophy  may  be 
delayed  by  tiie  competition  of  Ade- 
laide merchants  who,  with  one  eye 
sharply  on  the  profits  of  the  but- 
ter, cheese,  and  general  produce 
business,  are  said  to  occasionali,- 
close  the  other  optic  a  trifle,  as 
far  as  direct  profit  from  eggs  is 
concerned.  But  the  downward 
trend  is  certain  unless  the  Govern- 
ment can  put  up  a  big  enougn 
scheme  to  lift  ten  thousand  dozen 
a  week,  not  only  out  of  the  State 
but  out  of  the  Commonwealth  ; 
and  on  present  outlook  their 
chance  of  doing  so  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  famous  Mr.  Puck- 
ley.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  this,  they 
erect  model  poultry  farms,  they 
sell  supposedly  superior  poultry 
from  Roseworthy,  they  subsidize 
or  conduct  utility  poultry  shows 
and  in  other  ways,  tacitly  and  di- 
rectly encourage  the  increased  pro- 
duction of  a  commodity  of  which 
the  State  is  already  overfull,  and 
for  the  disposal  of  which  they 
have  made  no  provision.  On  Far- 
mers' Day  at  Roseworthy,  it  is 
said  that-  visitors  were  impressed 
with  the  poultry  pens,  but  it  is 
not  reported  that  anybody  said 
to  Mr.  Perkins,  "  It's  a  grand 
object  lesson,  old  chap,  of  how  to 
spend  money  on  poultry,  but  what 
are  we  to  do  with  the  eggs  when 
we  get  them."  Nor  is  any  answer 
to  such  a  question  reported.  What 
would  it  have  been  ?  What,  in 
fact,  is  the  only  possible  one  ? 
Will  somebody  tell  us  ? 

(To  be  Continued). 


South  Australian  poultry  owners  have 
fouud  that  the  very  best  remedy 
for  the  TICK  CURSE  is 

Faulding's 
Phenytas. 


Periodically  dip  the  infested  birds  and  spray  infested  houses  and  runs  with 
Faulding's  Phenytas  and  there  will  be  no  further  fear  of  tick. 


PAULDING'S  PHENYTAS  ia  Absolut*   DEATH  TO   THE  TICK 


An  English  Poultry  Farm. 

When  Mr.  J.  J.  Gabfo  left  for 
his  trip  to  England  he  was  good 
enough  to  say  that  he  would  oc- 
casionally let  us  know  of  his  do- 
ings amongst  the  English  poultry 
vards  and' shows.  We  recently  re- 
ceived the  following  letter  : — 

"  After  a  pleasant  voyage  home 
in  the  Orvieto,  which  left  South 
Australia  on  April  2 1  I  arrived  at 
my  old  home  in  Gloucestershire  on 
May  216.  Everything  looked  beau- 
tiful, and  the  weather  was  delight- 
fully warm.  I  have  been  looking 
around  the  poultry  yards  here, 
abouts,  but  by  far  the  best  and 
most  up^to-date  I  have  yet  seen, 
is  that  at  Coaley,  belonging  to 
Miss  N.  Edwards,  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  day  old  chick  in- 
dustry, which  has  grown  to  such 
immense  propertions  here  in  the 
old  country.  This  farm  is  about 
12  miles  from  Gloucester,  and  con- 
sists of  about  28  acres  of  orchard 
and  well  grassed  meadow  land.  On 
June  2,  after  a  five  mile  walk 
through  the  fields  and  lanes  I 
knew  so  well,  I  found  Miss  Ed- 
wards at  home.  "  Yes,"  she  said, 
"  I  am  only  too  pleased  to  be  of 
use  to  anyone  interested  in  poul- 
try. We  will  start  here  first," 
and  opening  a  door,  entered  a 
room  43ft.  long  by  12ft.  wide  and 
16ft.  high,  with  windows  high  up, 
about  12ft.  from  the  floor.  This 
is  the  finest  incubator  room  I  have 
ever  entered.  It  accommodates 
ten  50-egg,  twelve  100-egg,  and 
two  2co-egg  incubators,  which  are 
arranged  on  an  open  frame  round 
three  sides  of  the  room.  The  walls 
of  the  room  are  decorated  with  a 
fine  display  of  coloured  plates  of 
the  different  breeds.  Now  for  the 
breeding  pens.  First  came  a  large 
field  containing  22  pens,  in  the 
construction  of  which  over  two 
thousand  yards  of  wire  netting 
was  needed.  Each  breeding  pen 
is  25  by  25  vards,  and  there  arc 
eleven  of  these  ;  also  eleven  smaller 


ones  of  25  yards  by  5  yards.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  these  yards 
are  nearly  all  empty  as  the  breed- 
ing season  is  now  practically  over, 
but  in  the  paddocks  are  droves  of 
young  stock,  from  a  few  days  to 
4  or  5  months  old  ;  of  the  follow- 
ing varieties  :  —  Buff  Orpingtons 
(these  are  first  favourites)  White 
Wyandottes,  Silver  Campines,  Buff 
Leghorns,  Coaley  Buff  Game, 
Speckled  Surreys,  and  Coaley 
Fawn  Ducks. 

First,  the  Buff  Orpingtons.  Miss 
Edwards  particularly  specialises  . in 
these — they  are  Buffs  that  are  not 
easily  forgotten.  There  are  hun- 
dreds of  them,  cockerels  in  one 
paddock,  and  pullets  in  another, 
the  early  pullets  in  well  shaded 
runs,  which  are  moved  on  to  fresh 
grass  every  day. 

Next  the  white  Wyandottes, 
large  Hocks  of  them  and  pure 
white,  still,  I  think  our  White 
Wyandottes  hold  their  own  with 
any  I  have  seen  here.  In  the  next 
paddock  are  some  very  good  Buff 
Leghorns,  of  good  type  and  sound 
in  colour,  these  are  old  favourites 
with  Miss  Edwards,  and  she  has 
hundreds  of  young  stock  of  this 
breed.  Silver  Campines  are  an- 
other variety  which  have  held 
their  place  out  of  about  forty 
breeds  tested.  I  noticed  pens  of 
the  older  pullets  standing  out  for 
very  perfect  markings.  The  adult 
birds  of  this  breed  are  larger  than 
any  I  have  seen  in  Australia.  Miss 
Edwards  says  they  are  wonderful 
layers  of  good  size  eggs.  I  made 
acquaintance  with  the  Coaley 
Fawn  Ducks,  which  originated 
here,  on  a  pond  where  there  were 
fifty  or  more  of  them  together— a 
very  pretty  sight.  They  are  very 
like  the  Buff  Orpington  Ducks  but 
the  darker  head  colouring  of  the 
drakes  gives  them  a  more  bronzed 
and  handsome  appearance.  They 
are  larger  than  the  Indian  Runner 
but  equally  good  layers.  They  are 
certainly  very  ornamental. 


Miss  Edwards  is  fortunate  in 
having  large  roomy  farm  buildings. 
A  lar<re  barn  filled  with  comfort- 
able box  pens  makes  a  capital  ex- 
hibition house.  Another  shed  af- 
fords housing  for  the  broody  hens, 
whilst  a  third  is  used  as  a  fatten- 
ing shed  and  food  house.  In  my 
round  of  these  sheds  I  was  struck 
with  the  attention  to  detail 
shown. 

Miss  Edwards,  I  learnt,  has  a 
number  of  resident  pupils  and  ex- 
pects to  increase  this  side  of  her 
work.  Thirty  pupils  studied  here 
during  19 10.  All  reside  in  the 
house  which  is  large  and  comfort- 
able. Inclusive  terms  being  w 
guineas  for  12  weeks.  Miss  Ed- 
wards is,  as  you  know,  a  large 
exporter  and  exhibitor." 

 <$>  

How  Crooked  Breast  Bones 
Affect  Market  Prices. 

The  time  of  year  is  now  rapidly 
approaching  when  a  large  number 
of  chickens  will  be  running  about, 
and  thus  care  should  be  (taken  to 
keep  their  breastbones  straight  and 
of  good  shape.  There  are  two 
causes  of  bent  breastbones — allow- 
ing the !  chickens  to  perch  when  too 
young,  and  owing  to  hereditary 
causes.  The  latter  cause  suggests 
its  own  remedy,  and  the  utmost 
care  must  be  exercised  to  see  that 
the  parent  stock  do  'not  possess 
this  very  serious  defect.  When  se- 
lecting the  breeding  birds  each  one 
should, be  examined  in  order  to  see 
that  the  breast  bone  is  perfectly 
straight,  as,  if  not,  the  fault  is 
almost  certain  to  be  transmitted 
to  the  chickens.  The  other  cause 
is  due  to  the  birds  being  allowed 
to  perch  when  too  young,  which, 
invariably,  results  in  crooked 
breastbones.  Until  the  chickens  are 
about  four  months  old  they  should 
sleep  upon  the  iloor,  which  .should 
be  covered  with  straw,  sawdust, 
litter,    or    some  similar  material. 
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Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  :  ^  ^  V!  l':!, 


OH,  1st  and 
Show  ;  1st  and 

Medal  Kssendon  Show.  Vi<-.;  lHt  and  Sp.  Adelaide  I'.  &  K.  Ciuh  Show. 
101 1  ;  Hens  and  I'ullete,  all  winners.  P.  &  K    (     Show,  AdeHide,  1911. 

A  llmlud  number  rfMttingi  only,  £2  2s.  per  setting  ;  Qood  Utility,  £i  is. 

Buff  OrpinatOnS  :  Blrd?  Ut\v  »'•"  ''"'*' '  *henever  exhibited  Good 
bum    iMUMiuiuMo      ,0,111(|  ,.o|0r  OII,|  deain,.    ,toolc;  idsu  »ood  winter 
layer*  and  splendid  bird!  for  Kxporl  trade,    Ids,  iiu.  and  £1  Is.  setting. 

White  Leohornt :  Mv  It<we"'o"hv  ''tn  "•••'•««'•••  «>      n-r  hen, 

tCtf       "*  '  and  are  now  mated  to  kerel  of  well-known  laying 


White  Plymouth  Rocks :  * 

and  excellent  TaSle  Birds.  A 


Pekin  Ducks  : 


.tuircly  packed  and  delivered  on  Rail 
Terms:  Caiih  with  Order. 


or  Coach,  (buyer  pays  carriage). 
I  keep  nnthlnf!  hut  Al  Stock. 


1st  Pullei 

(ircat  Winter  Layers  and  good  T 
it  beaten  " 
.  &  K.  Olul. 
Two  Firsts,  1  Socond  and  Specii.l 
IU10,  out  of  three  entries.  A  Iiu 
Table  Hirds,  specially  mated,  s>i 
Reduction  for  <|imotltles. 

All  I  Stamped  koonenw. 
I  cull  heavily  and  breed  onh 


iw-white  birds,  easy  In  breed  and  rear, 
ical  Farmer's  fowl,  good  Winter  Layers 
few  settings  only  to  spare  at  £|  Is. 
and  pri/.e-winninc  stock.  Won  1st  Ckl, 
Itoyal  Show,  Adelaide.  September,  1SM0. 
able  Hirds.  10s.  lid.  anil  £1  Is.  setting, 
show  pen.  Four  Firsts,  I  Second,  2  Sp. 
Hhow,  Adelaide,  1911,  out  of  five  entriea. 
I  at  Royal  A.  «i  II.  Show,  Adeleide,  Sept 
iiited  number  of  Setting*  at  £2  2s.  Oood 
liable  for  Kxport  trade,  5s.  per  setting. 

rra.       Infertile*  replaced  once, 
rum  the  Best. 
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II  there  is  any  danger  from  rats, 
a  shelf  should  be  provided,  about 
six  inches  wide,  upon  which  the 
chickens  can  roost.  It  is  the  nar- 
row perches  that  do  the  mischief 
and  result  in  bent  breast  bones. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
breastbones  of  young  chickens 
merely  consist  of  muscle,  and  the 
weight  of  the  body  resting  upon 
it  has  the  effect  of  speedily  putting 
it  out  of  shape. 


Best  Breed. 

An  inquirer  asks  which  is  the 
best  breed  for  him  to  keep,  as  he 
has  a  good  market  for  both  poul- 
try and  eggs.  It  is  impossible  to 
answer  the  question  directly.  There 
are  so  many  good  varieties  that 
it  is  difficult  to  point  out  the  best. 
Indeed,  the  one  best  breed  is  the 
one  that  the  purchaser  decides  to 
take  up.  This  he  must  stick  to, 
for  he  will  make  a  failure  if  he 
keeps  looking  about  all  the  time 
for  something  better  than  he  al- 
ready has.  A  good  strain  of 
White  Urpington  should  suit  him 
as  well  as  anything. 


A  Word  for  the  Cochin 

In  looking  round  at  the  poultry 
shows  held  during  the  past  20 
years  one  cannot  help  noticing  the 
absence  of  what  are  usually  termed 
fancy  breeds.  Their  places  have 
been  filled,  and  as  a  rule  filled 
well,  by  modern  creations  of 
feathered  stock.  Yet  there  is  a 
feeling  in  many  minds  that  the  once 
highly-appreciated  birds,  valued 
perhaps  only  for  their  form  and 
plumage,  should  not  be  placed 
among  the  forgotten  things.  They 
were  dear  to  the  hearts  of  manv 
of  our  most  esteemed  fanciers,  and 
thev  are  dear  to  their  memories 
still.  Of  late  years,  perhaps  from 
necessity,  we  have  been  worship- 
ping at  the  shrine  of  the  Golden 
Calf,  and  the  blessed  word  utili- 
tarian has  l>ecome  our  fetish.  Yret 
it  mav  be  expected  that  the  wheel 
of  fashion  may  alter  its  position, 
and  may  again  bring  prominently 
forward  those  breeds  that  so 
worthilv  engaged  the  attention  of 
our  older  fanciers,  writes  "  Chan- 
ticleer "  in  the  "  Australasian  " 


WANTED  TO  SELL 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODF-K- 
Simplex,  awarded  first  price  (silver 
medal)  Adelaide  Exhibition,  1910 
Agent  for  Cort'i  Patent  Cooler  naff 
a  boon  in  summer.  Send  for  price 
lut  —  D.  LA  NY  ON.  Manufacturer,  -IB 
North  Terrace,  Kent   Town.  f>-l_'. 


Who  does  not  remember  the 
Cochin — the  emperor  of  the  show- 
room ?  Gentle,  majestic,  massive, 
the  Cochin  was  easily  first  in 
popularity,  and  that  fowl  was 
greatly  the  means  of  making 
poultry  shows  popular.  The  his- 
tory of  the  bird,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  is  interesting.  Specimens 
of  the;  breed  were  lirst  shown  (in 
Dublin,  I  believe),  in  1843,  by  Her 
late  Majesty  (Oueen  Victoria). 
They  became  at  once  popular.  But 
the(  breed  was  not  available  to 
fanciers  until  1847,  when  they  were 
brought  from  China  to  both  Eng- 
land and  America.  Shortly  after 
they  were  frequently  exhibited,  and 
what  was  then  known  as  the 
"  poultry  mania  "  set  in.  Large 
sums  were  then  invested  in  the 
breed,  and*tit  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  100  guineas  to  be  paid 
for  a  single  cock.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  poultry  shows  in 
those  times  were  both  irregular 
and  infrequent,  and,  consequently, 
the  rewards  for  high-class  poultry 
were  of  a  meagre  character,  it 
says  much  for  the  hold  the  Cochin 
had  on  a  fancier,  who  dipped  so 
deeply  into  his  pocket.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  a  poultry  writer  of  those 
days,  "  Men  went  mad  about 
Cochins,' and  spent  small  fortunes 
in  procuring  them  ;  and  all  Eng- 
land, from  north  to  south,  seemed 
given  over  to  a  universal  '  hen 
fever,'  as  it  was  humorously 
termed.  Their  advocates  would 
have  it  that  the  birds  had  no 
faults.  They  were  to  furnish  eggs 
for  breakfast,  fowls  for  the  table, 
and  better  morals  than  even  Dr. 
Watt's  hymns  for  the  children,  who 
were  from  them  '  to  learn  kind 
and  gentle  manners,'  and  thence- 
forward to  live  in  peace." 

As  a-  matter  of  course,  this  high 
plane  could  not  be  maintained. 
The  Cochin  is  not  a  perfect  bird; 
nor  has  the  poultry  millennium 
even  yet  arrived  when  a  single 
breed  will  establish  a  record  in 
eggs,  and  produce  a  perfect  market 
fowl,  to  say  nothing  of  setting  a 
code  of  gentle  manners  and  of  im- 
parting a  high  moral  tone  to  the 
community. 

Nevertheless,  the  Cochin  is,  if 
properlv  kept,  a  fair  layer  of  rich, 
brown-coloured  eggs,  and,  when 
young,  is  a  good  table  fowl.  It  is 
easilv  kept  within  bounds,  and 
does  not  delight  in  exasperating 
those  poultrv  keepers  who  delight 
as  much  in  their  garden  as  their 
fowls.  On  a  grassy  sward  a 
Ilock  of  Cochins  is  a  beautiful 
sight,  their  rich-coloured  plumage, 
as  well  as  their  dignified  presence, 
adding  a  charm  to  the  scene  that 
is  most  pleasing. 


Hints. 

An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure,  so  it  is  better  to 
observe  the  precautions  necessary 
to  prevent  roup  than  it  is  to  wait 
until  the  disea.se  has  taken  a  firm 
hold  on  the  flock  of  poultry,  then 
try  to  eradicate  it. 

Early  rising,  active  hens  are  in- 
variably your  best  layers,  and  are 
usually  first  to  occupy  the  nests, 
and  where  trap  nests  are  not  in 
use  a  great  deal  of  improvement 
in  laying  qualities  can  be  gained 
by  using  only  the  early  laid  eggs 
for  hatching,  writes  an  Exchange. 
I  have  never  seen  this  point  ac- 
cented, but  any  one  else  who  uses 
trap  nests  will  bear  me  out  in 
saying  that  almost  always  the 
hens  with  the  best  records  are  also 
the  hens  who  lay  earliest  in  the 
day. 


and  you  will  find 

NO  BETTER  VALUE 

than  the 

THURMER 
PIANO. 

45,0i'0  of  these  celebrated  pianos 
have  already  been  purchased 
by  the  general  public. 


jfillctn's  Xinjited 
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ASK  FOR 

BOTANY 

EGG  PRODUCER. 

The  Composition  is  as  follows  : — 

Meat  Meal   25  per  cent. 

Bone   Meal    25 

Blood  Meal    25 

Bone  Grit    20 

Spices    5  „ 

A  glance  at  the  analysis  of  this 
splendid  mixture  will  convince  all 
scientific  poultry  keepers  of  its 
value  as  an  incentive  to  egg  laying. 

Nitrogen  7.67,  Ammonia  6.36, 
Phosphoric  Acid  1<7j28,  Total 
Phosphate  37.6/7. 

Packet!  in  baits,  all  sizes,  tioin  1/6  to  15/-  ejvt. 
(of  all  Stores  and  Stedsmen) 


Wyandottes  at  the  Show. 

To  the  Editor. 
Sir. — Though  I  have  not  hither- 
to favoured  the  proposal  to  adopt 
the  score  card  system  of  judging 
put  forward  by  our  club,  I  must 
confess  that  the  placing,  or  rather, 
misplacing  of  the  birds  in  the 
Wvandotte  classes  at  the  Show 
last  week  is  a  strong  argument  in 
support  of  a  different  method  of 
adjudication,  for  I  do  think  that 
had  the  judge  put  down  on  paper 
his  ideas  of  the  values  of  indivi- 
dual points  of  the  birds  he 
handled,  he  would,  in  many  cases, 
have  arrived  at  a  different  esti- 
mate of  their  relative  merits.  Need 
one  point  to  a  more  glaring  in- 
stance of  error  of  judgment  than 
the  carding  of  the  Silver  Wyan- 
dotte cocks,  for  instance.  If  you 
will  grant  me  space,  I  should,  in 
the  interest  of  the  fancy,  like  to 
make  a  brief  comment  on  some  of 
the  classes  individually.  To  begin 
with'  Gold  cocks.  I  do  not  exag- 
gerate when  I  say  that  the  winner 
was  the  worst  bird  in  the  class, 
whilst  Mr.  D.  McPhie's  birds  in 
pens  834  and  8Q12,  in  'that  order, 
were  undoubtedly  the  best. ,  In 
Golden  hens,  I  admit  Mr.  Maude 
had  a  poor  lot,  and  in  selecting  the 
winner  he  did  not  go  far  wrong, 
she  was  of  a  nice  colour  and  well 
laced,  but  small  and  mean.  (Our 
correspondent  might  have  added 
that  the  bird  was  as  clean  as  a 
w  histle  in  her  centres,  very  neat  in 
head  and  of  typical  shape.  In  any 
case,  Mr.  Maude  could  not  help  her 
size  and  she  Was  undoubtedly  the 
best  bird  in  the  class.— Ed.)  Sil- 
ver cocks  I  have  referred  to  al- 
ready. In  my  opinion  Mr.  Cope's 
bin!  in  pen  8'5>7  stood  alone  for 
quality — of  grand  shape  and  sound 


colour,  he  was  miles  ahead  of  the 
winner  which  was  simply  a  Sand- 
ford  "  potter."  In  Silver  hens,  I 
admit  the  winner  was  a  good  bird, 
but  she  certainly  failed  to  the  bird 
placed  second  in  type,,  soundness  of 
colour  and  cmality  of  lacing. 
Number  two  was  of  the  best  type 
in  the  class,  splendid  colour,  extra 
good  at  throat  and  breast  and 
very  clean  in  cushion.  An  easy 
winner.  In  cockerels,  number  two 
should  again  have  been  on  top,  be- 
ing of  better  type  and  size,  good 
bone,  splendid  wing  and  great  top 
colour.  In  placing  as  he  did  Mr. 
Maude  was  probably  led  away  by 
the  extra  fine  hackles  carried  by 
his  pick,  but  with  a  score  card 
to  guide  him  he  would  have  got  a 
better  grip  of  the  birds  as  a  whole. 
In  Silver  pullets,  number  two 
again  unlucky.  In  White  cocks  a 
good  bird  won.  In  hens,  however, 
the  real  winner,  in  pen  884,  though 
a  gem,  was  not  placed,  whilst  the 
bird  getting  the  award  was  merely 
a  beautifully  shown  white  bird,  not 
a  Wyandotte  at  all,  being  heavy  in 
cushion  and  too  loose  in  fluff 
White  cockerels  and  White  pullets 
were  well  placed.  In  Partridges 
the  winning  cock  was  a  grand 
bird,  splendid  in  colour  and  type. 
One  of  the  most  typical  Wyan- 
dottes in  the  Show.  Hens  were  a 
rotten  lot,  and  the  Columbians 
were  worse. — I  am,  yours,  etc., 
Member  of  the  Wyandotte  Club. 

(The  criticism  of  show  awards 
is  a  somewhat  profitless  occupa- 
tion and  usually  leads  nowhere.  For 
instance,  we  have  three  other  let- 
ters on  the  same  subject  and  writ- 
ten in  the  same  tone,  but,  strange 
to  say,  two  of  them  find  most 
fault  with  the  two  young  classes 
in  Whites  which  M"!  of  the  W.C. 
considers  to  have  been  well  placed. 


When  experts  differ,  where  shall 
peace  or  finality  be  found.  As  they 
have  not  signed  their  names  for 
publication  they  will  probably 
excuse  this  brief  reference  to  their 
opinions. — Ed.) 

 $  

Utility  at  the  Show. 

To  the  Editor. 
Dear  Sir. — When  down  at  the 
Show  last  week  I ,  made  it  my 
business  to  hunt  up  the  Utility 
section.  What  a  variegated  col- 
lection !  By  the  way,  have  not 
the  names  of  Cope,  Eldridge,  and 
Treloar  a  familiar  sound  ?  To  find 
them  and  the  best  Silver  Wyan- 
dotte pullet,  amongst  that  hotch- 
potch, was  a  bit  of  a  shock.  Oh 
yes  !  Within  the  letter  of  the  law, 
no  doubt,  but  what  about  the 
spirit  ?  Also,  how  came  a  Ban- 
tam to  annex  a  special  as  a  utility 
fowl.  More  power  to  the  Bant., 
of  course,  but  what  about  the 
judge.  Please,  Mr.  Editor,  enlight- 
en my  darkness  on  these  points. 
Also  ask  Air.  Laurie  not  to  hold 
up  the  Utility  fowl  to  ridicule 
again,  and  further  oblige  by  re- 
questing some  of  the  competitors 
to  read  the  standard  and  wash 
their  birds  before  next  show. — I 
am  (and  was) 

"  Very  Amused." 

(Before  answering  his  questions 
we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
remind  "  Very  Amused  "  that 
Pome  w;is  not  built  in  a  day,  and 
further,  to  point  out  tint  lie  has 
overlookn]  many  encouraging  fea- 
tures About  the  section  which  lie 
refers  to  It  was,  at  all  events,  a 
beginning  .1  nd  ;i  prel  t  \  numerously 
attended  one  at  that.  With  re- 
gard to  i  lie  11. mies  mentioned  we 
can  onl\  say  that  if  anyone  was 
fool  enough  to  leave  jG.Vv  of  easy 
Governm  ni  money  lying  around 
loose,  si  1 1  a  11  blame  to  anyone  for 


"  ONTARIO  "   WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

have  twice   won  Roaeworthy  Epg-laying  Competition. 
World's  Record  for  placing  the  first  five    pens  in    Blenheim  Competition 

1906-7,    100  pens  competing. 
1   am  offering  eggs  from  Roserworthy  winners  at  a  very  low  figure  to  the 
first  20  applicants.      This  pen  beat  all  Australasian  Competitions  held  in 
open  yards  for  1908-9. 
High   class  stock  and  eggs  in  season  satisfaction  guaranteed 
Telegrams — "  Ontario." 


T.  B.  BROOKS 


-  Clarendon. 


Ad<4i»«p     riirvJif*  St.,  <Vmvir  Fly<l»  3« 


R.  CORRELL, 

MUSIOSELLER  &  IMPOltTRR  »f 
Brass  Rand  Instruments. 

Violin*,  Flute*,  Piectdoa,  Aocordeona, 
all  kinds  of  Maaic,  Latent  Soofa,  eta 

Sole  Agent  Boosey  &  Co.'s 

Compsnaatinc  Pi«ton  Hriiaa  Band  In 
xtrsmenW.  "Oorrall"  (Joroatn  from 
O  Vv    Boawv  Cuamrta  frost  £•  16*. 
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ibbinjr  some  of  it.    With  regard 
the  Bantam,  we  can  only  sur- 
se  that  the  Government  has  he- 
me so  sick  of  the  big  egg  pro- 
sition  that  it  is  starting  out  to 
Hnrage  the  production  of  small 
tes.     As  to  the  judging.  What 
uld    Mr.     Jamieson    do  ?  Our 
■ultrv  expert  will  have  to  evolve 
standard    and  scale    of  points 
•fore    a    judge  can  do  anything 
forv    such    a  motlev  assemblv — 
(cept  laugh— Ed.) 


A  Helping  Hand. 

fWe  notice  that  we  are  not  alone 
trying  to  disturb  the  slumbers 
the  Roseworthv  Competition 
tanagement,  for  "  Hardshell,"  in 
recent  Journal,  makes  the  sug- 
•stion  that  competitors  should  he 
iked  to  answer  a  series  of  ques- 
xms  as  to  the  breeding  of  their 
rds,  etc.,  when  sending  in  nonun- 
ion papers.  As  this  would  be 
.acticallv  a  duplication  of  the 
|rms  we  used  to  send  out  and 
iblish  in  connection  with  competi- 
ons  some  years  ago  the  proposal 
■orally  has  our  blessing,  for  it 
undoubtedly  gratifying  to  find 
ne's  good  example  followed,  even 
iter  many  days.  Still,  we  are 
>piug  for  something  a  little  more 
j-to-<late,  something,  in  fact, 
*th  even  a  suspicion  of  novel tv 
bout  it  from  so  influential  a 
Barter.  Having  thus  ventured  to 
"et  his  feet,  as  it  were,  in  the 
tatter  of  criticising  anything  olli- 
la,  we  have  hopes  that  our 
iend  will  muster  up  courage  to 
fade  in  a  bit  deeper,  though  to 
Bthrone  the  fetish  before  which  he 
as  so  humbly  bowed  for  many 
ears,  will  doubtless  be  a  wrench 
nd  to  sit  outside  the  radius  of 
he  official  smile,  a  novel  experi- 
nce.  Still,  we  can  assure  him 
bat  the  position  is  quite  a  com- 
trtable  one,  it  even  has  some 
ivantages. 


Eggs!  Eqgs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 

Vhite  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Black  Orpingtons 
Silver  Wyandottes 

b  Eggs  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
irtile  or  replaced.     10  6  per  setting 

T.  E.  YELLAN'O, 
S.A    Ftnwri'  Co-Op.  Uni«m,  Ltd 


Broken  Beak. 

Not  unfrequently,  from  some 
cause,  or  other,  a  fowl  will  get  one 
of  its  mandibles  broken.  If 
such  a  bird  is  allowed  to  run 
about  and  rely  on  picking  up  its 
food  as  usual,  it  will  have  great 
difficulty  in  doing  so,  and  its  gene- 
ral health  be  much  injured  through 
inability  to  obtain  sufficient  sus- 
tenance owing  to  the  great  pain 
caused  by  the  broken  beak  coming 
in  contact  with  the  hard  ground. 
The  course  to  take  is  to  pen  the 
bird  up,  feed  on  soft  food  only, 
giving  a  large  supply,  placed  in  a 
fairly  deep  vessel.  What  remains 
after  each  feed  should  be  removed. 


Floor  Space. 

Reply  to  "  Backyard."— No  doubt 
keeping  fowls  wholly  under  cover 
has  many  advantages  for  poultry 
keepers  situated  as  you  are,  and 
you  can  certainly  carry  more  birds 
to  any  given  space  when  that  space 
is  roofed  than  when  it  is  open.  As 
to  the  space  required  per  bird, 
that  is  a  difficult  point  to  answer. 
It  would  depend  somewhat  on  the 
breed  and  on  the  care  and  cleanli- 
ness with  which  you  looked  after 
the  stock.  Probably  in  allowing 
io  square  feet  of  floor  space  per 
bird  you  would  be  on  the  safe 
side.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
record  of  the  only  experiment 
which  we  know  of,  which  has  been 
conducted  to  settle  this  question. 
The  conditions  of  this  test  appear 
to  have  been  thoroughly  well  ar- 
ranged and  the  15  pens  engaged 
seem  to  have  been  started  fair. 
The  results  were  that  four  lots 
of  15  pullets  each  in  houses  16ft. 
by  ioft.,  which  works  out  at  10.6 
square  ft.  per  bird,  averaged  65  eggs 
each  during  the  term  of  the  test. 
Four  lots  of  twenty  each  in  houses 
of  the  same  size  gave  60  eggs  for 
each  bird.  With  four  lots  of  25 
each  under  the  same  conditions  the 
result  was  51  eggs,  whilst  90  birds 
divided  into  3  lots  of  3o  each  laid 
onlv  40  eggs  apiece.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  average  net 
profit  steadily  decreased  as  the 
number  of  hens  per  pen  increased. 
Note  is  made  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  marked  equality  of 
laving  between  the  pens  of  equal 
numbers  and  this  certainly  indi- 
cates that  1,1  space  "  was  a  con- 
trolling factor  in  production.  To 
save  readers  the  trouble  of  work- 
ing out  the  "  space  per  hen,"  we 
will  do  it  for  them.  In  lots  1 
each  bird  had  10.6  square  feet  of 
space  ;  in  lots  2,  8  square  feet  ;  in 
lots  3,  6.4  square  feet  ;  whilst  the 
90  birds  of  lots  4  had  to  be  con- 
tented with  5%  square  feet. 


21  Poultry  Papers  for  Is. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  HEN 
AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND 

is  the  generally  acknowledged 
best  Poultry  &  Fancier*'  Paper 
in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  published 
twice  a  month  and  costs  5s.  a  year,  post 
free.  But  to  prove  its  value,  we  shall  send 
you  12  back  numbers— a  liberal  poultry 
education— post  free,  for  Is.  Money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Write  to-day  before 
they  have  all  gone. 


The  Australian  Hen 

AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND, 
756  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


A  SPECIAL  OFFER.  -  The  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  Sheppo  Paris 
.Medal  Chronometer  Lever  Keyless 
Watches,  Silveroid  double  cases  price 
£1  10/-  ;  compels  me  to  reduce  my 
heavy  stock  of  Sheppo  Keywinding 
Watches  Silveroid  double  cases,  price 
£1  5/-,  postage  and  registration  6d. 
extra.  If  during  the  currency  of  this 
advertisement  you  mention  this  paper 
when  ordering  the  last  named  watch, 
I  will  send  with  the  watch  either  of 
the  lollowing  as  desired  :  Sterling 
Silver  Albert  single  or  double  ;  Solid 
Gold  Medal  or  Pendant,  Solid  Gold 
Brooch  ;  all  Sheppo  Watches  are  fully 
guaranteed  for  one  year. 

Thomas  Sheppard,  Bozzts  Adelaide. 


G.  L.  MUELLER'S 

Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 


This  universal  cordial  is  manufactured 
and  bottled 

IN  SCHIEDAM  (HOLLAND) 
with   special    care  and  is  warranted 
free  from  every  injurious  property  and 

ingredient. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  most  of 
the  hotelkeepers  in  the  Commonwealth 

of  Australasia. 
Please  take  notice  of  the  signature  on 
the  labels,  and  beware  of  inferior 
imitations. 


Contains  S4  per  cent.  Proof  Spirit. 
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Breeding  From  Immature 
Hens. 

Many  failures  in  poultry  keeping 
are  put  down  to  a  variety  of  other 
causes,  which,  are  in  reality  the  re- 
sult of  breeding  from  stock  not 
sufficiently  developed— stock  which 
would  eventually  have  been  tho- 
roughly reliable  for  the  purpose, 
but  which  failed  to  give  satisfac- 
tory results  owing  to  its  too  early 
use.  Disease  and  loss  of  vitality 
are  very  frequently  caused  by  the 
use  of  immature  birds  in  the 
breeding  pen. 

The  late  hatching  of  birds  for 
breeding  purposes  is  at  the  root  of 
the  evil.  The  breeder  is  tempted 
to  sell  his  early  birds  because  a 
better  price  rules  for  them  than 
for  the  later  ones,  and  to  depend 
on  the  latter  for  his  next  season's 
stock.  We  are  frequently  -told  that 
second  season  birds  produce 
stronger  and  finer  offspring  than 
do  cockerels  and  pullets,  and  un- 
doubtedly this  is  so  if  the  latter 
are  not  thoroughly  matured.  They 
should  be  somewhere  about  eleven 
months  old  when  bred  from,  and 
then  they  are  capable  of  producing 
chickens  quite  as,  hardy  and  vigor- 
ous as  those  from  stock  a  year 
older. 

Neither  is  it  a  question  of  ex- 
actly the  number  of  months  of  the 
bird's  age  ;  the  eleven  months  must 
commence  at  the  right  time  of 
the  year.  Late-hatched  specimens 
never  attain  the  same  robustness 
and  hardiness  of  constitution  as 
do  those  hatched  in  the  early 
months  of  the  season,  and  this  for 
more  than  one  reason.  It  is  not 
only  because  the  early  spring  is 
the  best  and  most  suitable  time 
to  raise  the  strongest  chicken,  but 
because  at  that  time  the,  vitality 
of  the  parents  it  at  its  best,  and 
has  not  become  weakened  by  the 
heavy  strain  of  a  long-breeding 
season. 


The  chicken '  that  can  best  con- 
vert its  food  into  bone,  flesh  and 
muscle  is  the  one  that  will  eventu- 
ally make  the  finest  specimen.  To 
do  this,  it  must  have  vigour  and 
power  of  assimilation,  and  this 
will  be  found  in  its  prime  only 
with  these  hatched  early  in  the 
season  and  fully  developed. 

Of  course,  if  there  is  maturity 
on  one  side,  such  as  the  mating  of 
adult  hens  with  a  young  cockerel 
or  a  second-season  cock  with  late 
pullets,  the  results  will  not  be  so 
bad  as  when  weak  immature  cock- 
erels and  pullets  of  the  same  age 
are  mated  together,  but  there  will 
be  a  proportionate  weakening  of 
vitality  in  the  offspring. 

Degeneration  is  bound  to  follow 
the  use  of  immature  birds,  and  will 
be  worst  and  most  rapid  when 
young,  undeveloped  stock  is  used 
on  both  sides  ;  and  if  continued  for 
several  seasons  the  chicks  will  die 
off  in  large  numbers,  whatever 
care  and  attention  may  be  be- 
stowed on  them,  and  very  often  all 
sorts  of  things  will  be  put  down 
as  the  cause  besides  the  correct 
one. 

Mature  mating  will  not  do  it  all. 
There  must  be  proper  care,  feed- 
ing, and  general  management,  and 
all  the  requirements  of  Nature 
must  be  attended  to  if  things  are 
to  turn  out  well,  but  all  these  will 
not  bring  success  if  a  proper 
amount  of  vigour  and  vitality  are 
not  present  in  the  parents  when 
the  egg  is  produced. 

In-breeding  may  be  a  great  evil 
if  improperly  carried  out  ;  but  ill 
effects  from  this  cause  will  be  less 
likely  to  occur  if  the  stock  used  is 
of  a  mature  age  and  properly  de- 
veloped. 

The  poultry  keeper  who  desires 
to  produce  the  finest  and  healthi- 
est stock  must  look  well  ahead, 
and  before  disposing  of  the  early 
hatches,  select  therefrom   such  as 


will  be  required  for  the  next  year'i 
breeding  stock,  putting  them  care 
fullv  aside,  and  not  forgetting  tc 
do  them  well  right  along,  the: 
when  the  next  year's  breeding  sea 
son  comes  he  will  be  ready  for  tt« 
production  of  strong  health) 
chickens. 

 <$>  

Farmers'  Fowls. 

Farmers',  fowls,  by  reason  of  th< 
special  advantages  that  they  enjoA 
over  flocks  kept  in  town  yardt 
owing  to  unrestricted  range 
abundant  insect  food  and  unlimitec 
grain  ration  to  be  had  for  tta 
searching,  should  prove  vastly  su 
perior  to  town  raised  birds  ii 
every  individual  respect.  That  nc 
such ,  superiority  is  ever  present  ex- 
amination of  the  average  farmer': 
flock  will  disclose,  but  rather  thai 
deterioration  is  the  most  piomin 
ent  feature  in  their  connection 
The  farmer  (says  the  "  Poultn 
Bulletin  "),  with  that  fine  disre 
gard  for  what  he  is  pleased  tc 
term  "  fancy  feathering,"  most  re 
solutely  sets  his  face  against  any- 
thing in  the  line  of  a  reliable  pure- 
bred strain  and  affects  the  nonde- 
script for  his  poultry  require 
ments,  arguing  all  the  while  that 
fowls  are  far  too  unimportant  tc 
engage  his  attention  or  make  seri- 
ous call  on  his  giant  intellect. 

In  the  rare  cases  wherein  he  un- 
bends from  this  cast-iron  mode  o! 
procedure  and  deigns  to  invest  ir 
a  pen  of  pure-bred  stock,  his  no 
tions  of  economy  impel  him  to  se- 
cure the  cheapest  quality  available, 
and  he  is  thus  saddled  with  speci- 
mens decidedly  inferior  to  his  or- 
dinary farm-raised  mongrels. 

Handicapped  thus,  it  is  scant 
matter  for  surprise  that  the  ma- 
jority of  farmers  unanimously 
agree  in  denouncing  poultry  rais- 
ing  as   a   profitless  pursuit,  and 
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««  SARGENFRI  »»     POULTRY  YARDS. 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 


Winning  iMt  year :  —  8  Firsts,  7  Seconds, 
6  ThlrdB,  and  2  Trophies  for  Best  Kock  in 
the  Show. 

Royal  March  Show,  1311  :— The  "  Garden  & 
Field  "  Challenge  Cup. 

Our  Mayings  thin  \  ear  arc  hetter  than  ever.  Ah 
we  believe  the  Barred  ROCK  to  be  the 
Coming  Breed  lor  Show  and  General  Utility, 
xi-  confidently  recommend  thin  line  to  <.ur 
friend*.  Eggs  £2  28.  and  £1  IB.  per  doz 
Borne  Grand  Young  Stock  for  Sale. 


BLACK  ORPINGTONS. 

ti  Black  Orpingtons  we  can  offer  Kggs  from 
ur  best   pens,  in   which   our   noted  winning 
'  Sur^enfri  "  King    "  Sargenfri  "    Prince  blood 
in  well  represented;  at  usual  price*,  £2  2s. 
£1  Is.  and  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 
High-Class  Young  Stock. 


WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

We  have  400  well-bred  young  Leghorns  ready 
for  Customers.  They  are  birds  of  good  quality, 
and  will  turn  into  healthy,  vigorous,  heavy- 
laying  stock.  (N.B.— "Sargenfri  "  Leghorns  lay 
Standard  size  eggs  every  time.  Eggs  from  all 
Pens  10s.  6d.  per  dozen. 


INDIAN    RUNNER  DUCKS. 

Unbeaten  in  the  Show  Ring  and  Splendid  Layers.     A  Fine  lot  of  Typical  Young  Stock 
for  Sale.      Eggs  10s.  6d  per  dozen. 


C   «T-  CHANDLE 


mar")  East 


'ayneham, 
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cite  their  own  individual  experience 
as  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  their 
contentions.  It  never  occurs  to 
them  that  their  failure  might, 
even  in  slight  measure,  be  the  re- 
sult of  ineptitude  on  their  own 
part,  or  due  to  the  total  unfitness 
of  the  particular  stock  handled,  ra- 
ther than  to  the  gener.il  unprofit- 
ableness of  the  poultry  race. 

Given  good  stock,  of  creditable 
productiveness,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  farming  community  should 
not  raise  poultry  culture  to  the 
position  of  the  most  lucrative  un- 
dertaking on  their  holdings  and  de- 
rive a  considerable  amount  of  both 
pleasure  and  profit  from  the  rais- 
ing of  stock  of  the  highest  quality. 
Before  this  desirable  consumma- 
tion is  ever  brought  about  they 
will  require  to  live  down  their  pre- 
judice against  show  birds  and  de- 
cide to  become  a  shade  more 
liberal  minded  in  regard  to  the 
figure  that  is  necessary  to  secure 
satisfactory  foundation  stock.  They 
will,  moreover,  require  to  erect 
suitable  buildings  and  maintain 
their  Hocks  on  a  better  footing  to 
secure  satisfactory  results  and  con- 
duct their  poultry  raising  business 
on  systematic  and  commercial-like 
lines.  The  extra  advantage  deriv- 
able from  a  close  study  of  the 
market  for  farm  products— with  a 
view  -of  obtaining  the  best  possible 
price — is  well  understood  by  them, 
and  the  same  system  must  be 
practised  in  connection  with  both 
fowls  and  eggs  if  satisfactory 
terms  are  aimed  at.  Haphazard 
methods  of  sending  eggs  or  fowls 
to  market  have  never  yet  succeed- 
ed nor  will  they  ever  "  succeed  in 
regard  to  these  any  more  than  to 
other  classes  of  products. 

Equallv  with  his  brother  breeder 
in  the  suburbs  the  farmer  must 
emplov  intellectual  efforts  in  im- 
proving and  de%'cloping  his  stock 
along  most  desirable  lines,  and  add 
to  their  productiveness  by  persis- 
tent and  painstaking  attention.  He 
must  be  keen  to  discover  the  best 
layers  in  the  flock,  with  a  view  of 
arranging  for  their  reproduction, 
and  equallv  keen  on  locating  the 
drones  to  permit  of  their  being  got 
rid  of  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. Extra  large,  or  specially 
choice  table  birds  should  also  en- 
gage his  attention  relative  to  the 
best  methods  for  their  perpetua- 
tion, and  all  specimens  intended 
for  market  should  be  yarded  se- 
parately and  fed  in  a  liberal  man- 
ner to  ensure  highest  market  value 
being  obtained  when  sent  forward 
for  disposal.  These  are  the  details 
that  count  in  a  money-making 
programme,  and  that  have  served 
to  bring  into  prominence  the  names 
of  the  leading  breeders  throughout 


the  world.  At  a  minimum  expen- 
diture of  time  and  cash  farmers 
are  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
thus  placing  their  operations  on 
sound  and  satisfactory  lines,  and 
would,  in  consequence,  he  speedily 
convinced  that  given  a  fair  show 
poultry  would  prove  the  most 
valuable  asset  on  the  farm. 

 *  

Growth  of  a  Fancy. 

The  growth  of  a  fancy  depends 
upon  the  multiplication  of  vari- 
eties, and  the  multiplication  of 
varieties  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  variations  in  individuals.  Un- 
less there  are  numerous  varieties, 
a  fancy  is  limited  in  extent  ;  unless 
individuals  vary  in  characteristics 
a  fancy  is  impossible.  In  the  field 
of  poultry  there  are  geese,  ducks, 
turkevs,  guinea  fowls,  and  the 
common  domestic  fowls.  Guinea 
fowls  vary  but  little,  and  there  is 
hardly  the  semblance  of  a  fancy 
in  them  ;  geese  vary  a  trifle  but 
there  can  be  hardly  said  to  be  a 
fancy  in  geese  ;  turkeys  are  in 
nearly  the  same  category  with 
geese  both  as  to  variation  and 
lancy  ;  ducks  vary  some  and  there 
is  a  growing  duck  fancy,  but  the 
common  domestic  fowl  varies 
greatly  and  the  fancy  is  strong 
and  well  developed. 

It  is  the  aim  of  breeders  to  pro- 
duce strains  of  fowls  with  excel- 
lencies so  fixed  that  they  will  not 
vary  materially,  that  first  prize 
ancestors  will  produce  first  prize 
descendants  for  an  indefinite  num- 
ber of  generations.  If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  do  this,  it  would  be  a 
great  triumph  in  breeding,  but  it 
would  at  the  same  time  be  an 
utter  defeat  of  the    fancy    in  the 


varieties  which  had  attained  to  this 
superexccllence,  because  then  there 
would  be  left  no  room  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  skill  in  mating  and  breed- 
ing, and  this  ,  is  equally  true  of  the 
utility  breeder.  Any  novice  could 
mate  these  fowls  as  well  as  a 
veteran  breeder. 

Unless  a  fancy  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  skill  in  breeding  it  can 
not  live.  What  any  one  can  do  is 
interesting  to  no  one.  And  a  fancy 
must  be  supported  by  the  interest 
of  the  fanciers.  If  the  art  of 
mating  consists  only  in  putting  a 
male  with  a  certain  number  of 
females,  no  skill  is  required,  no  ex- 
pense is  necessary.  A  boy  of  six 
will  then  be  the  equal  of  a  breeder 
of  sixty.  No  interest  can  survive 
such  a  test. 

Variation  then,  is  the  breeder's 
best  friend.  It  often  disappoints 
him.  It  upsets  many  of  his  best 
plans.  But  it,  also,  opens  the  way 
of  progress,  it  makes  improvement 
possible,  it  creates  interest  in 
breeding,  it  affords  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  skill,  it  makes  possible 
and  sustains  a  fancy.  It  is  at  once 
the  despair  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fancier. 

When  matings  "  go  wrong," 
when  unfavorable  variations  ap- 
pear and  seem  to  undo  the  work 
of  years,  let  the  fancier  take  heart, 
because  the  force  which  makes  for 
progress  still  exists  and  a  different 
mating  may  produce  the  favorable 
variations  upon  which  success  is 
dependent.  And  then,  too,  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  even  seem- 
ingly unfavorable  variations  some- 
times prove  to  be  really  favorable 
ones.  They  serve  as  a  hint  for 
further  progress,  in  a  new  direc- 
tion perhaps,  and  to  even  better 
results. 


Uie  a   "COMET  '  Incubator  and  be 


"COMET" 
INCUBATORS 

G.  T.  Miller,  Kingscote, 
K.I.: — "The  Incubator  that 
I  had  from  you  has  given 
entire  satisfaction,  it  hatched 

95  per  cent,  of  the  fertile 
«*2S. 

Glazed  Drying  Box. 
Cold-rolled  Pure  Copper 
lank. 

Patent  Silver  Atmos- 
pheric Burner. 
BrassCapaule  Regulator 

Sensitive 
Accurate  Thermometer. 
Evaporating  Tray. 
Successful  Hatch. 
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The  English  Owl. 

By  F.  R.  E.  Branston  in  English 
Stockkeeper. 

To  begin  with,  breeding  English 
Owls  must  not  'be  confounded  with 
breeding  Foreign  Owls,  as  we  have 
got  far  beyond  that,  and  to  cross 
them  is  utterly  useless  for  breed- 
ing birds  for  the  show  pen.  It 
sounds  very  well,  but  my  advice  is 
don't  attempt  it,  as  if  you  do  you 
will  probably  get  all  the  bad 
points  of  both  breeds  and  none  of 
the  good  ones,  and  find  your  birds 
come  flat  headed,  long,  clumsy, 
with  thin  beaks  and  small  heads. 
What  we  want  is  a  bird  of  good 
proportions  in  body,  with  a  very 
large  head  and  short  in  feather. 

How  difficult  is  the  task  of 
breeding  a  show  specimen  can  only 
be  realised  by  those  who  carefully 
endeavour  to  do  so  year  by  year 
and  almost  point  by  point,  as  by 
breeding  for  one  point  we  often 
lose  another,  so  that  matching 
these  birds  must  be  carried  out 
with  the  greatest  care  and  judg- 


WOODWARD    &  MEAD 

PIGEON  SPECIALISTS, 

Have  bred  some  sweet  1910  youngsters 
in 

MAGPIES,  JACOBINS,  HOMEKS, 
NUNS. 
Prices  to  suit  all  purses. 
G.    J.  MEAD, 
"  Chiltern,"    Sycamore  Grove, 
BALACLAVA,  Victoria. 


O  K.  LOFTS. 

This  is  where  the  Champions  are  bred. 
At  1911  Sydney  Royal  we  won  2 
Champions,  6  Firsts,  3  Seconds,  2 
Thirds  with  11  entries  only.  At  S.A. 
Pigeon  and  Canary  Show  we  won  the 
"  Blondinette  "  Cup,  the  "  African 
Owl  "  Cup,  against  15  others  .also  the 
"  Short  face  Tumbler  "  Cup  for  best 
young  tumbler,  all  with  home  bred 
birds,  also  a  number  of  Specials, 
Firsts,  Seco rxl  ,  an'l  Thirds.  To  tfive 
amateurs  a  start  I  have  for  sale 
Hlondin'-ttes,  African  Owls,  Short-face 
Tumblers,  Nuns,  Turbits,  etc.,  from 
5/-  each.  Fifty  to  clear  before  breed 
int.'  neason.     Apply  at  once  to — 

B.  A.  GROSSER, 
Hamilton,  S.A. 


ment  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  bred,  as  in  such  a 
way  only  can  a  strain  of  winners 
be  kept  up.  A  good  Foreign  Owl 
might  be  described  as  a  bird  with 
small  dainty  body  and  round  head, 
but  with  the  English  Owl  we  must 
have  a  large  body,  but  not  clumsy, 
and  a  very  large,  round  head,  as  a 
large  bird  with  a  small  head  never 
looks  proportionate.  Undoubtedly 
the  most  difficult  points  to  breed 
are  in  the  head,  as  a  bird  having 
a  head  with  a  good  sweep,  broad, 
and  not  flat  on  top,  high  over  the 
eyes,  and  broad  at  the  back  of  the 
skull,  is  very  rarely  seen  in  our 
show  pens.  For  years  I  have  been 
through  the  show  pens  for  birds 
with  heads  like  this,  and  I  rarely 
see  anything  near  perfection  in 
that  respect.  In  fact,  I  have  -be- 
gun to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  thing 
one  reads  about,  but  seldom  sees. 
How  to  produce  a  bird  with  this 
kind  of  head  to  fix  on  our  Eng- 
lish Owls  is  about  the  most  diffi- 
cult problem  which  we  have  to 
solve,  and  until  it  is  generally 
known  the  best  Owls  will  con- 
tinue to  fetch  very  high  prices. 
When  we  have  got  this  head  it  is 
nothing  much  without  the  proper 
shaped,  close  fitting  short  beak, 
with  wide  gape,  but  I  think  one 
generally  goes  with  the  other — at 
least,  I  have  found  that  to  .b_e  the 
case — and  a  good  beak  requires  no 
cutting  or  altering,  as,  unless  it  is 
set  at  the  proper  angle  by  nature, 
it  cannot  afterwards  be  altered, 
and  if  cut  it  only  becomes  what 
is  called  straight-faced,  and  makes 
the  whole  appearance  of  the  bird 
mean.  I  am  very  strongly  of 
opinion  that  a  good  beak  of  the 
right  shape  set  on  at  proper  angle 
is  best  left  alone.  Coarse  wattle 
is  a  fault  which  has  to  be  got 
over,  as  it  is  very  unsightly,  and 
in  breeding  for  heavy-wattled  birds 
great  care  should  be  exercised.  The 
wattle  sometimes  hides  a  multi- 
tude of  faults,  as  when  birds  get 
old  and  heavy  wattled  the  beak 
faults  are  sometimes  not  so  well 
noticed.  Another  bad  fault,  that 
of  being  pinched  behind  the  wattle, 
is  not  so  easy  descernible  ;  but  I 
would  rather  breed  from  a  bird 
coarse  in  wattle  and  good  in  the 
other  head  points  than  one  flat- 
headed  or  straight  in  face,  as  wat- 
tle points  are  much  easier  to  deal 
with.  A  good  eye  with  little  cere 
is  always  a  good  point,  and  can 
with  care  be  easily  bred.  The  gul- 
let thickens  with  age,  and  often  is 
shown  more  developed  in  birds 
bred  from  parents  having  very  bad 
gullets.  In  fact,  I  would  rather 
choose  ;i  bird  to  breed  from  having 
no  gullet  than  one  with  a  good 
j'tillct,  so  called,  which  had  been 
artificially  made.  The  frill,  I  think, 
has  hardly  enough  attention  given 


to  it,  as  it  might  be  very  con- 
siderably increased,  and  when  pro- 
perly developed  it  is  of  great 
beauty,  particularly  in  powdered 
blues,  and  it  can  be  increased  by 
matching  birds  with  good  frills 
together,  as  a  rule,  but  I  have 
also  seen  some  of  the  best  frills 
bred  on  birds  whose  parents  had 
little  or  none.  I  always  like  to  see 
English  Owls  with  small  feet,  as 
this  generally  denotes  well-bred 
birds  of  good  strains,  as  a  large 
bird  with  small  feet  is  generally  a 
good  one.  A  short  tail  and  flights, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  a  show  bird, 
but  in  judging  young  birds  some 
allowance  should  be  made,  as 
young  birds  look  longer  until  they 
fill  out,  and  what,  as  a  one-year- 
old  bird,  looks  long  in  body  and 
thin-headed,  will  perhaps  in  two 
years'  time  be  almost  perfect 
shaped. 

In  fact,  to  be  a  good  judge  of 
young  Owls  it  is  necessary  to  have 
some  considerable  knowledge  of 
breeding  them,  as  there  are  cer- 
tain signs  by  which  one  is  able  to 
determine  as  to  whether  a  young 
bird  will  make  up  into  a  good 
two  or  three-year-old  bird.  On  pass- 
ing down  the  pens  at  shows  there 
are  many  birds  who  show  only 
their  backs  at  first,  and  it  is  re- 
markable to  see  how  many  have 
broad  backs  just  at  the  lower 
part,  which  is  very  ugly,  and 
shows  the  trace  of  an  Antwerp 
cross.  This  ,  is  a  fault  which  spoils 
the  smart  appearance,  and  this 
also  gives  us  the  opportunity  to 
observe  the  width  of  the  back  of 
the  skull,  which  will  often  be  found 
narrow  and  the  neck  thin,  points 
to  be  avoided.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  considerable  advance  has 
been  made  with  regard  to  the  im- 
provements in  the  type  of  the  Eng- 
lish Owls,  but  much  more  remains 
to  be  done,  as  up  to  this  time  the 
principal  improvements  seem  to  be 
in  the  head  points. 


Practical  Pigeon  Manage- 
ment. 

By  Rambler. 

This  is  just  the  very  best 
time  id  give  nestlings  the  best 
chance  possible  by  keeping  every- 
thing about  them  as  clean  as 
possible  Each  day  clean  out  the 
IteStS  ami  sprinkle  some,  fresh  saw- 
dust so  I  ha  t  the  squabs  may  be  as 
cosy  and  comfortable  as  possible. 
Wash  out  the  drinking  vessels 
every  di  and  scald  them  out  once 
a  month  I  know  T  harp  on  this 
cleanlim  business  but  it  is  a  sure 
road  to  success.  Keep  up  the  shell 
grit,  saii'l,  and  coarse  salt  supply 
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The  stock  of  Blondinettes  at 
Broken  TTill  have  lately  received 
a  valuable  addition  in  the  shape  of 
the  Black  laced  cock,  "  Silver 
Cun."  winner  at  this  vear's  Canarv 
and  Pigeon  Show,  which  has  gone 
to  the  lofts  of  that  sterling  breed,  • 
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Royal  Show. 

The  display  of  pigeons  at  the 
Royal  Show  was  certainly  disap- 
pointing to  those  who  had  looked 
forward  to  a  meeting  of  the  crack 
birds  of  the  year.  As  Mr.  Maude, 
one  of  the  best  pigeon  men  in  the 
Common  wealth,  did  the  judging, 
the  absence  from  the  pens  of  re- 
presentatives of  many  of  our 
leading  lofts  was  a  pity,  and 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Mr. 
Maude  confessed  to  some  regret 
at  the  lack  of  quality  of  the  bulk 
of  the  pigeons  put  up  for  his  judg- 
ment.    The  following  is  prize  list 

Carrier,  any  color,  cock,  Miller  and 
Martin.  Hen,  Miller  and  Martin. 
Pouter,  anv  color,  cock,  E.  Hefron  ; 
J.  Porter  ;  W.  F.  Hall.  Hen,  C. 
Porter  ;  E.  Hefron  ;  W.  F.  Hall.  Barb, 
any  color,  cock,  F.  E.  Jurvis  (1  and 
2).  Hen.  F.  E.  Jarvis  (1  and  2). 
Dragon,  blue,  cock,  C.  W.  Creer  ;  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Chase.  Hen,  C.  W.  Creer  (1 
and  2).  Dragon,  any  other  color, 
cock,  C.  W.  Creer  (1  and  2).  Hen, 

C.  W.  Creer  ;  H.  R.  Gelston.  Bald- 
head,  any  color,  cock,  W.  Tucker.  Hen, 
W.  Tucker.  Beard,  anv  color,  cock, 
W.  Tucker  (1  and  2).  Hen.  W.  Tucker 
(1  and  2).  Jacobin,  anv  color,  cock, 
F.  E.  Jarvis  (1  aod  2).  Hen,  E.  S. 
Lewis  ;  F.  E.  Jarvis.  Saddleback, 
cock,  W.  Tucker  '  J.  Laing  &  Son. 
Hen,  J.  Laing  <v  Son.  Helmet,  cock 
or  hen,  Miller  and  Martin  (1  and  2). 
Trumpeter,  cock  or  hen.  Miller  and 
Martin  (1  and  2).  Owl  (English),  any 
color,  cock,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Chase.  Hen, 
Mrs.  H.  L.  Chase.  Owl  (foreign),  any 
color,  cock,  Miller  and  Martin  (1  and 
2).  Hen,  Miller  and  Martin  (1  and  2). 
Turbit,  any  color,  L.  P.  E.  Smith. 
Turbiteen,  any  color,  cock,  D.  Cruick- 
shanks.  Hen,  P.  Cruickshanks.  Blon- 
dinettes, anv  color,  cock,  W.  B.  Viney. 
Hen,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Chase  :  W.  B.  Vinev. 
Fantail,  white  cock,  E.  S.  Lewis  ;  W. 
Benbow.  Hen,  H.  G.  Gray  ;  E.  S. 
Lewis.  Fantail,  anv  other  color, 
cock,  Tonkin  and  Fridv  ;  L.  and  H. 
Broueham.  Hen,  H.  G.  and  R.  W. 
Loader  ;  W.  H.  Card.  Magpie,  any 
color,  cock,    D.    Cruickshanks.  Hen, 

D.  Cruickshanks  ;  F.  E.  Jarvis.  Nun, 
any  color,  cock  or  hen,  F.  E.  Jarvis 
(l  and  2).  Antwerp  cock,  Mr-Millan 
anh  Fox  (1  and  2).  Hen,  McMillan 
and  Fox-  (1  and  2).  Show  Homer, 
cock.  F.  Goodwin  (1  and  2).  Hen, 
W.  B.  Viney  :  F.  Goodwin.  Working 
Homer,  cock,  L.  P.  E.  Smith  ; 
McMillan  and  Fox.  Hen,  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Phase  :  F.  E.  Jarvis.  Any  other 
distinct  varietv,  cock,  W.  Tucker  ; 
Miller  &  Martin.  Hen,  F.  E.  Jarvis  ; 
Miller  &  Martin.  Boys'  Classes.  — 
Any  variety,  cock,  G.  and  D.  Cruick- 
shanks :  N.  Jarvis.  Hen,  G.  and  P. 
Cruickshanks  (1  and  2). 


also  the  green  food.  If  you  find 
that  parents  or  feeders  are  ne- 
glecting their  young  you  must 
hand  feed.  Always  handle  the 
youngsters  gently  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  von  should  always 
put  down  the  date  when  the  second 
egg  is  laid  as  from  that  date  it 
takes  just  i.S  days  to  hatch  the 
eggs.  When  vou  find  the  eggs  just 
chipped  on  the  iSth  day  and  you 
look  again  in,  saw  four  or  five 
hours  and  find  that  no  progress 
has  l>een  made  it  will  be  neces- 
sarv  to  help  the  little  prisoner 
with  your  thumb  nail,  but  remem- 
ber to  stop  at  the  first  sign  of 
blood.  When  the  voting  ones  are 
nine  or  ten  davs  old  put  the  pro- 
per rings  on  the  left  leg.  If  vou 
wait  longer  it  will  be  too  late. 


Pigeon  Notes. 

By  Rambler. 
Mr.  \V.  B.  Vinev  has,  I  hear, 
received  two  pairs  of  Saddlebacks 
from  Victoria,  one  pair  of  Black 
Stripes,  and  one  pair  of  Black 
Spots.  The  former  have  gone  to 
the  lofts  of  a  lady  fancier,  dmt  the 
Spots  remain  with  Mr.  Vinev. 
The  quartette  are  from  the  lead- 
ing breeder  of  Saddles  in  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

The  O.K.  Lofts  have  suffered  a 
rather  serious  loss  through  the 
death  of  the  Champion  Almond 
Tumbler  cock,  which  was  imported 
a  year  ago.  Mr.  Grosser  is,  how- 
ever, makine  arrangements  for  im- 
porting a  bird  of  similar  breeding 
from  the  same  English  breeder. 

Mr.  R.  Henwood,  of  Broken  Hill, 
is  another  recruit  to  the  Short- 
faced  Tumbler  fancv,  having  pur- 
chased two  pairs  from  the  O.K. 
Lofts.  One  of  the  birds,  a  red 
cock,  is  a  winner  in  Svdney,  and 
on  this  side.  In  addition,  Mr. 
Henwood  procured  a  white  African 
Owl  Hen,  bred  from  champion 
stock. 

I  am  glad  to  record  that  another 
amateur  has  pone  in  for  "  The 
Flower  of  the  Pigeon  Fancv,"  viz., 
the .  Blondinettes.  for  Mr."  H.  E. 
Chase,  of  North  Adelaide,  has  re- 
cently received  from  Mr.  Grosser 
a  verv  fine  pair  of  this  charming 
varietv.  The  hen  was  placed  first 
in  class  at  the  last  S.A.C.  and  P. 
Show  in  good  competition.  Mr. 
Chase  writes  that  he  is  delighted 
with  his  bargain. 


Mr.  W.  J.  Hughes,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  purchased  a  prize  win- 
ning Red  Turbit  hen,  which  is 
likely  to  be  to  the  front  in  the 
Turbit  fancy  at  the  Hill.  These 
birds  were  also  from  the  Hamilton 
fancier. 

I  am,  as  I  have  previously 
stated,  always  pleased  to  get 
notes  of  their  doings  from  any- 
one interested  in  the  pigeon  fancy. 
Quite  recently  I  received  a  chatty 
note  of  his  lofts  and  birds  from 
Mr.  Geo.  F.  Ball,  and  think  the 
following  extracts  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  my  readers.  Mr.  Ball 
writes,  "  I  have  thinned  out  my 
birds  till  I  have  onlv  30  left. 
Thev  consist  of  eight  English 
Owls,  including  the  Champion  Blue 
cock  that  won  2nd  in  Melbourne, 
and  rst  and  Spl.,  P.  and  K.,  Ade- 
laide, last  vear,  and  also,  as  vou 
know,  rst  C.  and  P.  and  ist,  spc. 
and  sp.  for  best  bird  in  show  at 
Port  Adelaide  this  vear.  These 
are  the  onlv  times  he  has  been 
shown.  He  is  a  verv  massive  bird, 
good  in  skull  with  splendid  gullet 
and  very  short  in  feather.  In  fact, 
an  Owl,  every  inch  of  him.  I  also 
have  seven  African  Owls,  includinc- 
the  hen  that  won  at  S.A.C.  and 
P.  Show  in  voun?  class  and  at 
Port  Adelaide  in  adult,  class.  Then 
I  have  the  adult  Black  cock.  Tst 
S.A.C.  and  p.  and  Tst  S.A.  P.  a«d 
K.  Shows,  also  2nd  Port  Adelaide. 
Mv  eifr-ht  Jacobins  include  Cham- 
nion  Black  cock,  Tst  and  spl. 
S.A.C.  and  P,  and  Tst  at  Port 
Adelaide  in  verv  hot  comnetition. 
Most  Jacobin  men,  T  think,  con- 
sidered that  he  was  the  best  Jack 
at  the  show  but  Mr.  von  Einem, 
the  iudfre,  evidentlv  thought  other- 
wise. Mr.  Crottv  won  that  spl. 
Then  T  have  a,  nair  of  Tee  pWons. 
Hen.  Tst  C.  and  P.  Show,  and  P. 
nnd  K.  show,  also  Port  A'dolaide 
beaten  bv  Mr.  Crottv's  Pio-mv 
Pouter  hen.  T  also  have  a  nair 
of  Nams,  black  cock  and  red  hen. 
T  intend  to  shake  things  tit)  in 
Nuns.  Mv  brother,  who  lives  in 
Melbourne,  has,  as  vou  know,  some 
of  the  best  Nuns  in  Australia,  and 
T  have  mvself.  won  manv  prizes 
in  this  charming  varietv.  Just  re- 
cently I  have  Purchaser!  from  Mr. 
von  Einem  a  nair  of  Blondine+tes. 
These,  with  a  few  feeders,  com- 
plete mv  stock  of  birds,  but  there 
are  enou«h  to  keep  up  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  Stanley  A  varies,  and  T 
have,  T  think,  some  voting  cham- 
pions coming  alone." 


Notice  to  Amateur  Pigeon  Fancier*. 


The  Great  Secret  of  How  to  Rear  your  Young-  Pig-eons  which 
may  be  neglected  by  parents  or  foster  parents. 

Address  "  Rambler,"  this  office. 
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Dangers  of  the  House-Fly. 

In  recent  years  the  part  the 
common  house-fly  plays  in  the 
economy  of  a  community  has  betn 
emphasized  by  the  work  of  health 
officers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Formerly  this  insect  was  consider- 
ed as  merely  a  general  nuisance — 
a  dirty  fellow  fond  of  wallowing  in 
slime,  or  a  gay  sipper  fond  of 
tickling  the  skin  of  listless  summer 
lollers  ;  but  now  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a  dangerous  enemy  of 
man,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  agent  of  transmission  of 
some  of  the  worst  infectious  dis- 
eases. It  has  been  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  the 'fly  may,  and  does, 
spread  the  germ  of  tuberculosis 
(consumption)  and  the  germ  of 
typhoid  fever,  as  well  as  those  of 


the  more  common  summer  intes- 
tinal diseases,  from  one  individual 
to  another.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  behoves  us  to  guard  against  the 
enemy  by  taking  such  preventive 
measures  as  will  reduce  the  liabili- 
ty to  infection. 

First  of  all,  let  us  get  a  glimpse 
into  the  life-history  of  this  great 
disease-carrier.  The  female  house- 
fly lays  its  whitish  wheat-like  eggs 
in  clusters  of  about  120  in  decay- 
ing animal  and  vegetable  matter 
preferably  in  horse  manure.  The 
eggs  hatch  in  a  few  hours  and 
bring  forth  maggots  which  con- 
tinue feeding  and  growing  in  the 
decaying  mass  for  about  6  davs  in 
warm  weather  before  changing  to 
pupae  within  brown  pupa  cases. 
After  remaining  about  6  days  as 
inactive  papae  the  adult  flies  emerge 
to  begin  a  new  brood.  It  will  be 
seen  then  that  as  it  requires  V2  or 
13  days  in  warm  weather  for  a 
complete  generation  of  the  house- 
fly, the  season's  progeny  of  a  single 
over-wintered  female  may  be  in- 
credibly large.  For  example,  if 
on  September  1st  one  female  de- 
posits 100  eggs  60  of  which  are 
female  and  10  survive  to  maturitv, 
then  on  September  15  there  would 
be  10  females,  and  on  the  same 
calculation,  on  September  30  there 
would  be  not  less  .  than  100, 
whilst  continuing  the  process  till 
15th  of  Januarv  there  would  be 
1,000,000,000  if  they  all  lived  and 
did  their  duty  in  the  matter  of 
multiplying  their  kind. 

Secondly,  let  us  examine  the  re- 
lation of  house-flies  to  certain  dis- 
eases. We  notice  that  the  mag- 
gots live  and  feed  in  manure  piles 
and  closets  and  other  places 
of  like  character  ;  the  adult  flies 
swarm  from  their  breeding  places 
to  kitchens  and  dining  rooms, 
where  they  are  found  on  all  kinds 
of  foods.  Germs  gathered  by  the 
(lies  at  refuse  deposits  are  carried 
and  left  by  them  on  their  visits 
to  the  kitchen.  In  this  way  the 
disease  spreads  to  healthv  persons. 

Thirdly,  much  can  be  done  along 
the  line  of  prevention  by  (1)  the 
use  of  screens  on  all  windows  and 
doors  to  prevent  the  access  of  flies 
to  the  house  ;  (3)  the  use  of  sticky, 
or  under  ccrtnin  conditions,  poison 
papers  ;  (3)  the  proper  disposal  of 
liorse  manure  everv  week  to  some 
dark  place  tightlv  screened,  and 
the  liberal  use  of  air-slaked  lime 
about  the  drains  and  gutters  ;  and 
(4)  the  adoption  of  the  drv-earth 
closet,  where  there  is  no  deep 
drainage  arrangements. 
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The  Girl  With  the  Ready 

Smile. 

LOOK  PLEASANT,  PLEASE.  { 

How  many  of  us  consistently 
take  to  notice  this  admonition  of 
the  photographer  ?  It  we  fully  I 
realised  how  much  a  cheerful  happy 
expression  influences  those  about 
us,  and  what  an  important  factor 
it  is  in  our  social  success,  we 
would  take  great  pains  to  "  look 
pleasant,"  or  look  as  pleasant  as 
we  could.  The  face  we  turn  to  the 
world,  the  world  turns  to  us  again, 
and  a  cheery  smile  is  of  untold 
value  in  this  work-a-day  world.  Of 
course  there  is  a  vast  difference  ! 
between  the  genuine  smile  that 
makes  sunshine  in  the  soul  and 
shows  us  the  joys  of  life  and  the 
grin  assumed  to  hide  our  feelings. 
Expression  is  undoubtedly  the  high- 
est form  of  beauty,  since  it  reflects 
our  character — our  soul  as  it  were. 
Happiness  is  contagious,  worry  or 
discontent  repellant  ;  therefore  the 
happv,  pleasant  woman  has  the 
world  at  her  feet.  She  is  happy 
because  she  gives  her  whole  heart 
generously  without  reserve  or  cal- 
culation, and  joins  pluckilv  in  the 
fight — thinking  above  all  of  the 
happiness  of  those  she  loves. 
Youne  and  old  are  equally  charm- 
ed with  the  cheeriness  and  sym- 
pathv  of  her  nature.  Self  is  the 
great  enemy  of  happiness.  Provid- 
ed she  lives  outside  herself  woman  ' 
is  invariablv  happv.  "  Laughing 
cheerfulness,"  once  wrote  a  well- 
known  author,  "  throws  the  light 
of  dav  on  all  the  paths  of  life." 
This  is  just  what  the  happy  wo- 
man does. 

An  unpleasant  situation  is  half 
conquered  when  ,one  has  the  sense 
to  see  its  humour  and  laugh  at  the 
discomforts  it  presents.  Nothing 
is  so  dark  that  it  does  not  pos- 
sess a  lighter  side,  and  the  ability 
to  discover  and  appreciate  it  does 
more  to  make  one  happy  than 
anvthing  else.  It  is  the  woman 
with  the  laughing  eyes  that  scores 
socially  everv  time.  She  seems  to 
have  a  fund  of  merriment  and  hu- 
mour that  drives  awav  dull  care 
and  lightens  the  heaviest  burdens. 

Discontent  and  worry  are  the 
greatest  enemies  of  both  a  wo- 
man's good  looks  and  her  popu- 
larity You  hear  people  say,  "  I 
am  of  a  worrying  nature  and  can- 
not help  it,"  but  that  is  simplv  an 
acknowledgement  of  weakness. 
You  run  help  it  ;  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  a  little  courage.  That  is 
all  vc  1  v  well  for  the  comfortably 
circumstanced,  remarks  the  woman 
who  has  made  up  her  mind  to  be 
unhappy,    but    those  possessing 


RUN  YOUR  EYE 

DOWN   THIS   SPECIAL  LIST 
WE   OFFER  FOR 

£2  CASH. 

Goods  are  carefully  packed  and  delivered 
at  the  Adelaide  Railway  Station. 
If  you  want  them  put  on  board 
boat  at  Port  Adelaide,  add 
1/.  EXTRA. 

Bag  best  White  Sugar,  lA, 

66  lbs.,  at  one  penny  lb.  O  S  6 

1  Fan,  five  leaves,  Safety  Pins, 

assorted  sizes        ...         ...  O  O  I 

2  tins  Fruit  in  Syrup     ...         ...  O  O  6 

1  metal  box  Linen  Buttons,  four- 

fold  O  O  1 

2  large  bars  Angel's  Brand  Soap  O  O  5 
2  2  lb.  tins  Jam  ...         ...         ...0  0  6 

1  lb.  best  White  Starch   O  0  4 

2  lbs.  Japan  Eice    O  O  4 

1  lb,  best  Candles    O  0  4 

1  1t>.  Currants,  best  colonial      ...  0  O  3 

1  lb.  Eaisins,  best  colonial         ...  0  O  3 

1  packet  Borax,  refined  ...         ...  O  O  1 

1  card  Bachelors'  Buttons,  fixed  In 

a  second,  without  sewing  ...  O  O  1 
1  metallic  box  best  White  Pins, 

i-lb.slz»    0  O  1 

1  4-oz.   box   Hairpins,  assorted 

shapes,  colors,  and  sizes      ...  0  O  1 

1  tin  Fresh  Herrings     ...         ...  O  O  3 

1  tin  Kippered  Herrings  ...  O  O  3 
20  lb.  tin,  gro6s  weight,  our  2/- 

Tea,  reduced  to  buyers  of  this 

parcel  tor    ...         ...         ...  1  10  O 

3  lbs.  Dried  Plums  for  ...         ...  O  O  4 

l  ib.  tin  best  Baking  Powder     ...  O  0  3 

£2   o  o 

SPECIAL  LINE8. 

WINES — Chsice  Vintages,  a  dozen  varieties 

to  choose  from,  1/3  bottle  ;  5/6  gallon. 
Ale  and  Stout,  7/6  doz ;   Aerated  Waters, 
4/-;    Tonic  Ales,   4/6  doz.;    English  Ale, 
quarts,  13/9;  Guinness'  Stout,  quarts,  13/9; 
Brandy.  23/- gallon  ;  Dry  Gin,  20/-;  Whlskjr, 

22/- ;  Bum,  20/- ;  Old  Tom  Gin,  20/- 
Assormd  Jams,  4  doz.  In  case, 22/6.  Assorted 
Fruits,  3  doz.  in  case,  22/6. 
Seasonable  fresh  Pfnltl  and  Vegetables 
supplied. 

HENDERSON  BROS., 

286  &  288  Rundle  St.,  Adelaide. 

Cut  this  Slip  out  and  aead  with  Order 
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oost  of  the  world's  goods  .ire  often 
lie  least  satisfied.  What  about 
hat  humble  philosopher  Mrs. 
Viggs  who  says.  "  Don't  go  and 
4t  sorrv  fer  yerself.  That's  one 
hing  I  can't  stand  in  nobody, 
"here's  always  lots  of  other  folk 
ou  kin  be  sorry  fer  'sted  of  yer- 
«lf.  Ain't  you  proud  you  ain't 
t>t  a  harelip  ?  Why,  that  one 
bought  is  enough  to  keep  me  from 
ver  gettin'  sorry  fer  myself." 

Suppose  you  try  smiling  instead 
•f  frowning  at  fate,  for  the  person 
irith  pluck  and  willing  to  face  fate 
Bvariably  turns  a  smiling  face  in 
lie  end. 

Home  Hints. 

—  Lemonade.  — 
Pare  the  rind  of  a  large  lemon 
•r  orange,  very  thin,  squeeze 
Jl  the  juice  out,  remove  pips, 
■dd  one  ounce  sugar,  '  pour  over 
his  one  quart  boiling  water  ;  let 
ftand  until  cold,  strain  and  serve. 

—  Apple  Barlev  Water.  — 
Slice  a  large  apple,  add  the  juice 
•f   a  lemon,  then  cook  until  soft, 
Jid  rub  through  sieve,  add    to  a 
uart  of  barlev  water. 

—  Oatmeal  Water.  — 

One  tablespoonful  oatmeal,  mix 
nth  a  quart  milk  and  water,  stir 
mtil  it  boils,  simmer  for  quarter 
•f  an  hour,  and  strain,  sweeten  if 
lesired. 

—  Barlev  Water.  — 

To  two  ounces  pearl  barley  add 
I  teaspoons  sugar,  a  thin  lemon 
ind,  pour  over  this  one  pint  boil- 
ng  water. 

—  Drink.  — 

I  Beat  a  fresh  egg  with  one  tea- 
poon  sugar,  boil  one  teacup  sweet 
milk  .and  pour  on  the  egg,  stirring 
he  whole  time  ;  should  be  taken 
tot. 

1  —  Salt  in  Medical  Use.  — 
,  Salt  occupies  a  prominent  place 
unong  home  remedies  for  common 
ilments.  Dissolved  in  water  and 
ised  as  a  gargle  it  will  cure  an 
•rdinarv  sore  throat.  Inhaled,  it 
•ives  relief  for  a  cold  in  the  head. 
Vhere  heat  applications  are  need- 
d  a  bag  of  it  thoroughly  heated 
8  excellent,  for  it  holds  the  heat 
Jid  does  awav  with  the  moisture 
vhich  is  so  objectionable.  A  cloth 
vrung  from  hot  salted  vinegar  is 
».  standard  remedv  for  sprains  and 
ome  put  in  the  water  in  which 
ired  feet  are  bathed,  will  be  very 
telpful.  When  mixed  with  soda  it 
«beves  bee  stings,  and  nothing 
xcels  it  for  a  dentifrice.  A  weak 
^lotion  keeps  the  hair  from  fall- 
ag  out. 


—  Potato  Soup.  — 
Boil  four  medium-sized  potatoes 
until  done,  drain  and  mash  them. 
Rub  smoothly  together  l  table- 
spoon butter,  %  tablespoon  Hour, 
and  i  teaspoon  finely  minced 
onion,  make  into  a  thin  white 
sauce  with  2  cups  hot  milk,  stir- 
ring and  cooking  until  smooth  and 
well  cooked.  Then  add  the  mashed 
potatoes  and  strain.  Reheat,  sea- 
son to  taste,  and  add  a  little 
chopped  parsley.  Above  quantities 
are  only  sufficient  for  two  persons. 

—  Tomato  Cream  Soup.  — 
To  I  quart  good  tomatoes  al- 
low %  cup  rice,  i  quart  water,  i 
pint  milk,  i  tablespoon  butter,  2 
tablespoons  flour,  and  seasoning. 
Put  the  tomatoes  and  the  rice 
together  in  a  granite  saucepan, 
and  cook  until  the  rice  is  tender 
but  not  broken.  Rub  the  butter 
and  flour  smoothly  together,  and 
stir  into  the  cooked  rice  and  to- 
mato mixture.  Cook  until  it 
thickens,  add  i  saltspoon  soda 
which  has  been  dissolved  in  a  lit- 
tle cold  water,  then  add  the  milk, 
which  should  be  boiling  hot,  and 
serve  at  once.  Do  not  cook  a  mo- 
ment longer  or  it  may  curdle. 
Serve  with  dry  toast.  This  is 
fully  equal  to  oyster  soup,  and 
also  verv  nourishing  and  digest- 
ible. 

—  Cream  of  Celery  Soup.  — 
Wash  the  celery,  cut  into  small 

pieces,  and  boil  in  a  little  water 
until  perfectly  tender.  Press  it 
through  a  sieve,  and  to  2  cups 
celerv  add  3  cups  milk.  Thicken 
with"  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  2 
eggs,  add  i  tablespoon  butter,  bit 
bv  bit,  and  seasoning  to  taste. 
Cook  just  long  enough  to  set  the 
egg.  Just  before  serving  add  I 
cup  cream. 

A  Wrassail  Cup.  — 
Peel  and  core  a  big  apple  and 
cut  it  into  quarters,  sticking  each 
with  a  clove,  add  a  strip  of  lemon 
rind,  half  dozen  lumps  of  sugar, 
and  a  pint  of  water,  let  it  sim- 
mer gentlv  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  then  add  three-quar- 
ters of  a  bottle  of  good  raisin 
wine,  and  let  all  heat  together 
without  boiling,  pour  into  a  bowl 
and  serve  with  a  ladle. 

—  Rhubarb  Charlotte.  — 
Take  any  stale  pieces    of  bread 
vou  have,  and  soak  them   in  cold 
water    for    half    an     hour,  then 
squeeze  the  bread  as  dry   as  pos- 


sible. Well  grease  a  mould  with 
butter,  and  line  it  all  over  with 
bread,  then  put  in  a  layer  of  rhu- 
barb and  sugar,  and  repeat  until 
the  mould  is  full,  having  a  cover- 
ing of  bread  on  top.  Bake  slowly 
in  a  moderate  oven  for  one  hour 
and  a  half.  Turn  it  out  and  serve 
with  boiled  custard.- 

—  Banana  Snow.  — 
Take  six  good  ripe  bananas 
(not  dark)  ;  cut  and  slice  and  then 
mash  as  fine  as  possible.  Add  the 
juice  of  one  lemon,  the  white  of 
one  egg,  and  whip  to  a  cream. 
The  longer  the  mixture  is  whipped, 
the  more  banana  snow  you  will 
have.  Wdien  nearly  done,  add  two 
tablespoonsful  of  sugar  and  whip 
until  sugar  is  dissolved.  When 
readv  to  serve,  add  walnut  kernels 
on  the  top. 

—  Date  Trifle.  — 
Select  three  dozen  large  dates, 
wash  them,  dry  with  a  cloth  and 
pick  out  stones,  lay  them  in  an 
enamelled  stewpan  with  2oz.  sugar, 
the  finely-peeled  rind  of  a  lemon, 
a  stick  of  cinnamon,  and  just  suf- 
ficient light  claret  to  cover  them. 
Bring  nearly  to  the  boil,  and  let 
simmer  gently,  turning  the  fruit 
frequently  until  it  is  soft  and 
nearly  all  the  liquid  absorbed. 
Then  let  the  dates  get  cold.  To 
finish,  set  a  China  dish  over  ice 
or  in  a  cold  larder,  and  arrange 
the  dates  on  it.  Over  them 
place  a  layer  of  macaroons,  and 
pour  over  all  gently  a  pint  of 
rich  custard  flavored  with  vanilla, 
in  which  one  ounce  of  gelatine  has 
been  dissolved.  WTiipped  cream 
may  be  piled  on  top. 

—  Pineapple  Cream.  — 

Take  a  tinned  pineapple,  slice  it 
thinly,  and  pound  it  in  a  mortar. 
Make  a  svrup  with  %lb.  of  loaf 
sugar  and  half  a  pint  of  water, 
and  add  to  the  pineapple,  and 
strain  through  a  sieve.  When  the 
mixture  is  cold,  add  gradually  one 
pint  of  whipped  cream.  Serve 
very  cold. 


».  WAR  H  UK  ST, 

143,  BUNDLE  STREET. 
(Opposite  Foy  &  Gibsons). 
Accordeons,         Autoharps,  Mouth 
Organs,      Whistles,      School  Flutes, 
Violins,  Strings,  and  Fittings. 

Pianos  and  Organs  for  sale  at  Cheap 
Priew. 
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—  Baked  Bananas  With  Cream.  — 
Bake  as  many  bananas  as  re- 
quired for  15  minutes,  but  take 
them  up  before  the  skins  break, 
split  them,  remove  the  skins,  and 
curl  them  into  rounds  on  plates, 
put  a  teaspoonful  of  raspberry 
jam  in  the  centre  of  each  and 
serve  with  whipped  cream. 


—  Prune  Batter.  — 

Beat  two  eggs  to  a  very  light 
froth.  Put  two  tablespoonsful  of 
flour  in  a  basin,  with  one  of  cas- 
tor sugar,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt, 
and  half  a  teaspoonful  of  baking 
powder.  Stir  the  flour  smoothly 
into  the  egg  with  a  wooden  spoon, 
and  mix  carefully,  keeping  very 
smooth.  Add  bv  degrees  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  beat  well.  Grease 
a  pudding  basin,  put  into  it  about 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  chopped 
prunes  that  have  been  stewed, 
pour  the  batter  over,  taking  care 
that  the  basin  is  quite  full.  Tie  a 
cloth  over,  and  cook  in  fast  boiling 
water  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 


—  To  Candy  Lemon  Peel.  — 

The  rind  of  lemons  can  be 
used  for  this  after  the  juice  has 
been  used  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
move all  the  pit"h,  and  soak  in 
strong  salt  and  water  for  48 
hours,  and  drain  them  quite  drv. 
Make  a  strong  j syrup  of  about  ilh. 
of  sugar  to  every  quart  of  water, 
and  when  'it  is  boiling  put  in  the 
lemons  and  stew  them  gently  until 
quite  soft.  Take  them  out,  and  as 
they  cool  sprinkle  well  .with  sugar. 
When  quite  cold  and  firm,  put 
them  into  a  close  tin  for  use. 


—  Pineapple  Fritters.  — 

Take  a  small  pineapple,  small 
wineglass  of  brandy  or  liquer,  two 
ounces  sifted  sugar  and  some  bat- 
ter. Pare  the  pineapple  thinlv, 
cut  into  thin  slices,  soak  them  in 
the  brandv  and  sugar  for  four 
hours.  Have  the  batter  readv  by 
mixing  half  pound  flour,  one  ounce 
butter  melted,  two  eggs  and  little 
cream.  Break  eggs  separately, 
beat  butter  with  flour,  add  pinch 
salt  and  enough  cream  to  make 
thick  batter,  well  rub  it  to  bre  ik 
any  lumps  ;  add  well  whisk ed 
whites,  beat  up  few  minutes.  Have 
readv  a  pan  of  boiling  fresh  lard  or 
dripping,  lay  the  pine  in  batter  and 
fry  a  nice  brown  five  or  eight  min- 
utes. When  done  dish  up,  drain 
and  lav  them  on  a  white  d'oylev, 
strew  sifted  sugar  between  and  on 
top  and  serve  immediately.  Suffi- 
cient for  four  persons.  This  is  a 
delicious  dish- 


(Continued  from  Page  237). 

Victorian  Pigeon  Notes. 

By  Blue  Rock. 

Breeders  have  their  lofts  in  full 
swing  and  the  cry  of  the  squab  is 
loud  in  the  land.  The  month  has 
furnished  some  peculiar  weather, 
and  I  hear  that  in  one  loft  almost 
a  whole  round  of  eggs  was  lost. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  to  form 
a  Fantail  Club.  The  prime  mover 
is  Mr.  Frank  Crottv,  and  most  of 
the  prominent  breeders  in  this 
variety  have  agreed  to  support  it. 
Properly  managed  nothing  but 
good  could  come  of  it,  and  it  de- 
serves success. 

The  committee  of  the  Victorian 
Pigeon  Society  has  dismissed  the 
protest  entered  by  Messrs.  Wood- 
ward &  Mead  against  the  passing 
over  of  their  birds  in  the  Magpie 
section  because  they  were  young 
birds  in  old  bird  "classes.  The 
award  was  given  on  the  ground 
that  the  judge's  decision  is  final, 
but  the  exhibitors  were  considered 
to  be  well  within  their  rights  in 
showing  the  birds  as  they  did.  It 


XWtJdAICIB  I  something  about 
your  methods  of  breeding,  rearing, 
and  managing  Live  Stock?  Left) 
as  have  it  if  it  will  only  fill  tha 
back  of  a  Poet  card. 


is  intended  that  next  year  thJ 
schedule  will  have  "  Adult  "  aflJ 
"  Young  Bird  "  classes.  This  will 
settle  the  question,  and  will  kil 
cidentally  make  it  impossible  tJ 
show  unrung  birds. 

As  a  fancy  the  Carrier  has  pracJ 
tically  become  extinct  in  Victoria  I 
this  is  to  be  regretted  as  this  birJ 
is  undoubtedly  very  taking  to  the 
eye,  and  very  charming  in  tha 
show  pen. 

I  hear  faint  murmurs  of  a  movel 
ment  to  establish  an  Australia! 
Magpie  Club.  The  rumours  ara 
very  indistinct,  but  I  have  nd 
hesitation  in  saying  that  such  a 
body  would  be  a  distinct  gaM 
In  fact,  specialist  clubs  in  all  varij 
eties  exist  in  England  and  AmeriJ 
ca,  and  make  for  the  welfare  of  tM 
fancy  as  a  whole. 


SEWING  MACHINES! 

SINGER'S,  WERTHEIM'S,  all  reputable  makes 
stocked.  Dropbe  ads  retailed  at  £14  I  sell  at  £7 
10/.  Singer's  improved  machines  from  £4  10/.  All 
parts  stocked.  Machines,  bought,  exchanged,  repaired. 

J.  MALONEY, 

1  Carrington  Street,  Opp.  King's  Theatre. 


#  '1  il  il  il  Hi  Ii  I  il  I  ih,  Hi  I  h,  ili,, 


lllll  llll„„llll  ill, 


J  E.  ANDERS  &  SONS,  { 

J  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS,  &c,  FREEL1NG,  S.A. 

j     Manufacturers  of  High  Quality  STEEL  CULTIVATOR  SHARES.  1 

]  Perfecsly  Shaped  to  do  erood  work,  cut  outall  weeds,  are  liaht  in  draught,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  * 
-=  in  wear. 

4  Anders'  SHARES  are  absolutely  the  best  and  Cheapest  you  can  Buy.  | 

J   These  Shares  are  made  from  special  quality  steel,  carefully  tempered,  and  will  stand  the  severes  = 

"==   tests.  We  make  all  sizes  of  Shares  to  fit  all  makes  of  Imported  Spring  Tooth  Cultivators  and  Harrow8  f 

J    and  for  Colonial  made  Cultivators,  either  Stump  Jump  01  plain  land.  With  large  square  hole  forloop  § 

fixture,  or  ordinary  holt  hole.  We  can  supply  loops  when  required.  Our  Reversible  Shares  are  I 
j    Money  Savers. 

I        FARMERS !  It  will  yay  you  to  use  our  Shares—Post  your  orders  lo  us  \ 
E.  ANDERS  &  SONS,  FREELING. 

%  Mil  I||i  I|M  I|l  I|  III1""1!!  i||l"""l|l  I|l'  I|l  I|l"""l|l"""l|l  |l  I||l""l||l"""l|l  I||i'""l|  ,|||,"'l||l"""l|l"  I  

Motteram  &  Sons* 
New  Biscuit  =  =  = 

gream  Qrackers. 

Warmed  in  an  oven  and  served  with 
jam  or  Htewed  fruits  it  is  delicious. 

OBTAINABLE  FROM  ALL  GROCERS  AND  STOREKEEPERS. 


NoTMiiber.  1911 
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SEEDS  !        COX'S        SEEDS  1 

For  Present  Sowing,  and  at  all  times. 
The  Best  Procurable. 

We  Supply  Everything  for  tne  Garden,  Farm,  • .  teahouse  and  Lawn.  Agents  for 
"Klectro"  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead,  25  per  cent,  better  than  the  beat  now  on  the 
market,  International  Stock  Food  Company  a  l'ri'p  irnt  <>n»,  Paynter's  Calf  Food, 
Ue.irson's  Champion  Incubators,  Spratt's  Dor  Cakes,  Bird,  Poultry  and  Dog  Medicines. 


ED  r\V  CJ)  C\  Seedsmen,  &c,  Rundle  St.  East 
•  «*"  ^tFA   CT   UU.,  _   ADELAIDE. 


Editorial  Notice*. 

TO  ADVERTISKKS— Alteration  of  ad 
vertisementa  should  be  in  our  hands  not 
later  than  the  15 ih  of  the  month. 

SUBSCRIPTION.— Posted  to  any  pari 
of  Australasia  5/-  per  year,  in  advance. 
Foreign.  6/. 

ADDRESS— 85.  Currie  St.,  Adelaide 
Telephone.  1234. 

AUENTS— Messrs.  ATKINSON  &  CO. 
and  MESSRS.  GORDON  &  GOT  UK,  Ltd 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
correspondence  and  answer  questions 
These  replies  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
sent  by  mail,  unless  received  just  prior 
to  date  of  publication. 

ri'BElsHlNG  DATE.— On  the  25th  of 
each    month   preceding   title  date. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Responsible  sub- 
scribers will  continue  to  receive  this 
Journal  until  we  are  notified  by  letter  to 
discontinue,  when  all  arrears  must  be 
paid. 


Dahlias. 

The  old  method  of  planting  dahlias 
early    in  the  spring  is  giving  way  to 
the  letter    practice   of   late  planting 
by   which   the  (lowers  escape  a  good 
deal  of  the  intense  heat  and  high  dry 
.  winds   which    are    so    destructive  to 
them,  besides   which    with  late  plant - 
'  ir.£  we  get  the  blooms  at  a  time  when 
they   are,   if  anything,  more  appreci- 
ated than  during  the  gorgeous  display 
of  midsummer  flowering  annuals.  With 
1  the    hardy  old    show    type,    time  of 
planting   does    not    perhaps  grpatlv 
i  matter,   but   with   tht   cactus,  single, 
paeony   flowered    and   pom  pone  types 
any   time   within   the  ne\t   six  weeks 
1  will  lie  time  enough  for  the  plants  to 
P  get  in  their  best   work.'    Tf  one  has 
» any  choice  of  position  in  the  garden 
let  the  dahlias  have  a  [dace  which  is 
|  open  and  sunny  but  protected,  if  pos- 
sible,   from    the    worst   of    the  wind, 
j  for  their  very  brittle  stems  are  liable 
|*  to    break  and    more  staking    *than  i- 
absolutely   necessary  i-  apt  to  detract 
from    the  grace    of  the    plant  as  a 
'  whole.     The  Dahlia  i-  one  of  the  most 
,  hungry    of    garden     plants   and  with 
the  more  robust  sorts  it  seems  almo-i 
impossible    to    overdo    the  waterini: 
and    manuring,     but     with     the  less 
vigorous     kinds,     whilst      plenty  of 
I  nourishment     is    desirable    a  certain 
P  amount   of  care  is   necessary,  or  one 
I-  mav  have  om-'s  dahlias   running  to  n 
I  lot  of  nappy  growth  with  few  flower- 
l  Most  people  who  make  n   npecialtv  of 
dahlias    will   already    have    the  beds 
/  nrepared.   but    if   this    has    not  been 
done  it  is  well  to  remember  that  thes, 
plants  very  much  appreciate  a  deepl 


dug  root  run.  As  good  a  plan  as 
we  know  of  is  to  double  dig  the  bed 
or  position  the  plant  is  to  stand  in, 
give  it  a  good  soaking  and  in  a 
week's  time  spread  a  layer  of  cow 
manure  three  or  four  inches  thick 
over  it  and  dig  this  in.  If  you  have 
time  and  energy  to  give  it  one  more 
digging  it  will  not  be  wasted  effort. 
The  dahlia  is  not  a  plant  which  car. 
be  squeezed  in  any  odd  corner  nor 
can  they  be  crowded  together  if  the 
lines!  blooms  are  to  be  grown.  Four 
feet  apart  each  way  is  the  least  that 
the  larger  growing  varieties  should 
be  planted  whilst  two  feet  six  inches 
will  be  about  right  for  the  pompones. 
The  beginner  in  dahlia  culture  lias  the 
choice  of  three  methods,  for  he  can 
either  buy  dry  tubers,  green  plants  or 
seed.  In  thei  case  of  large  root 
clumps  which  require  division  this 
should  not  be  done  till  growth  has 
started,  this  can  be  hastened  by  plac- 
ing in  moist  sand  in  a  warm  place. 
As  soon  as  the  shoots  are  showing 
divide  the  tuber  so  that  each  has 
one  or  more  growths — one  is  quite 
enough.  These  divided  portions  can 
then  be  planted  out  in  permanent 
positions  or  if  these  are  not  ready 
they  can  be  potted  off  and  grown  on 
for  a  time.  Green  plants  supplied  by 
nurserymen  are  simply  cuttings  trade 
from  tubers  started  into  growth  some 
few  weeks  before  hand.  The  amateur 
gardener  can  do  this  for  himself  if  he 
wishes  to  work  up  a  stock  of  any 
particular  variety.  To  do  so  take  off 
the  young  growths  as  they  come 
from  the  mother  tuber  with  a  sharp 
knife  when  they  are  two  or  three 
inches  long.  Pot  these  singly  in  small 
|iots  or  round  the  edge  of  large  ones, 
using  a  rich  comport!  with  a  good 
deal  of  sand  in  it  and  top  the  pot 
off  with  half  an  inch  of  pure  sand. 
Sink  these  pots  in  a  hot  bed  if  one 
i-  available,  if  not  they  will  root,  but 
not  so  quickly  in  any  warm  shaded 
place.  Raising  dahlias  from  seed  is 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  way  of 
all  for  one  does  not  have  to  wait 
long  for  results  and  the  element  of 
chance  comes  in.  One  may  get  some- 
thin"  unexpectedly  good,  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  Tust  as  well  to  be  prepared 
for  disappointment  when  the  blooms- 
come.  Sow  seed  before  the  middle  of 
the  month  usintr  a  good  sandy  loam 
ir.  the  pots  or  seed  box  and  remember 
(o  sow  thinly  for  it  usuallv  germinates 
very  freclv.  When  the  little  plants 
are  well  up  and  are  showing  four 
leaves  pot  off  singly  into  four  inch 
pots.  Grow  on  in  these  till  they  are 
making  good  headway  and  the  roots 


begin  in  lill  the  apace  and  then  trans 
plant  to  an  open  bed  which  has  been 
well  prepared.  Set  thein  out  not  less 
than  twenty  inches  apart  each  way 
and  stake,  water,  and  mulch. 

In  the  Show  and  Cactus  types  there 
is  a  very  wide  selection  to  choose 
from.  In  singles  of  which  I lu-  (riant 
Flowered  are  to  be  much  preferred. 
While  Cloud,  Hall  Caine,  Crimson 
Kii  g,  Golden  Glory,  and  20th  Century 
would  be  a  representative  lot.  In 
Paeony-flowered  Miss  Gladys  Dawson, 
South  Pole,  Miss  Watson,  Merveille, 
Geisha,  and  Dr.  Van  Gorham  would 
give  satisfaction  ;  whilst  in  Pompones 
Censor,  Ideal,  Prefect,  Queen  of  Whites, 
Nerissa,  and  Kitty  Barrett  might  form 
the  nucleus  of  an  interesting  collec- 
tion. 


Great  Root  Development. 

A  Laura  subscriber  writes  : — "  1  arc 
sending  you  a  photo  of  a  perennial 
Horning  Glory  showing  the  way  it 
developed  itself.  This  plant  sent 
out  lateral  shoots  for  several  yards 
in  various!  directions,  some  finding  an 
opening  in  the  cover  of  the  well  de- 
scended vertically  for  22  feet  until 
they  reached  the  water  and  then 
developed  into  the  mass  of  fibrous 
roots  shown  in  the  picture,  the  plant 
yielded  a  grand  display  of  bloom  all 
through  the  long  dry  summer  for 
which  we  could  not  account  until  the 
secret  was  accidentally  discovered." 
We  are  obliged  to  our  correspondent 
for  his  interesting  note  and  for  the 
photo  which  is  not,  however,  quite 
suitable  for  reproduction.  Even  under 
more  ordinary  circumstances  this  plar.t 
is  or.e  of  the  most  useful  in  the  whole 
catagory  for  garden  decorative  pur- 
poses on  a  big  scale  and  we  can  well 
understand  that  with  the  water  supply- 
mentioned  above  it  must  have  pre- 
sented  a  glorious  appearance. 

 <*>  

Occasional  visitors  to  the  city  from 
the  country,  who  would  like  to  know 
of  a  comfortable  house  when  in  town, 
are  reminded  that  excellent  accommo- 
dation is  now  obtainable  at  the 
Hamburg  Hotel.  The  Hamburg,  has, 
of  course,  always  been  a  popular 
country  house,  and  is  therefore  well- 
known  to  many  of  our  readers,  but 
since  it  was  taken  over  by  Host 
Flannagan  some  notable  alterations 
and  improvements  have  been  effected. 
These  include  the  addition  of  H>  bed- 
rooms, and  the  practical  refurnishing 
of  the  building  throughout.  Hot 
and  cold  baths  are  obtainable  at  all 
hours,  and  the  electric  light  has  been 
installed  right  through  the  house.  The 
proprietor,  Mr.  J.  Flannagan,  who  is 
well-known  throughout  the  State,  and 
Particularly  in  the  north,  has  the 
happy  knack  of  making  his  visitors 
feel  thoroughly  at  home,  and  we  feel 
sure  that  those  who  avail  themselves 
of  his  hospitality  will  have  no  reason 
to  regret  it.  The  Hamburg  is  most 
conveniently  situated  for  both  pleasure 
and  business.  Letters  and  telegrams 
receive  careful  attention,  and  when 
desired  visitors  are  met  at  The  rail- 
way station. 
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Wall  Gardening. 

—  How  to  Build.  — 

From  "  The  Gardening  World." 

To  those  only  who  have  seen  the 
beauty  of  these  almost  rare  gar- 
dens is  it  possible  to  look  for  real 
appreciation  in  one's  endeavour  to 
describe  the  pleasure,  the  delight, 
and  amusement,  in  the  possession 
of  one,  however  small.  Many  will 
say  they  are  beautiful,  no  doubt, 
and  suit  large  grounds  and  a  Lull 
purse,  little  knowing  that  the  erec- 
tion of  a  wall  garden  and  the 
planting  thereof  is  one  of  the 
cheapest  of  all  branches  of  garden- 
ing, and  requiring  less  skill  in  their 
management  afterwards. 

Few  there  are  who  have  not 
some  odd  corner  in  their  garden, 
however  small,  where  one  could  be 
erected,  such  as  shady  corners 
where  nothing  else  succeeds,  or 
the  rubbish  heap  would  be  less 
conspicuous  with  a  nicely-clad  wall 
built  around  it  ;  but  /  enough,  for  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  any  particular 
site  as  to  where  it  should  or 
should  not  be  erected.  Single  out 
that  place  or  spot  in  your  warden 
which  is  most  displeasing  to  you 
and  erect  there  a  wall  garden.  You 
will  be  ever  after  pleased  with  it. 

—  How  to  Build.  — 
Commence  first  by  taking  out  a 
trench  one  foot  deep  and  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  inches  wide,  the 
full  length  required.  Procure  plenty 
of  large  rough  stones,  and  place  on 
each  side  in  the  trench,  taking 
care  to  leave  a  hollow  of  from  six 
inches  or  more  right  through  the 
centre,  this  hollow  or  cavity  left 
to  be  well  filled  with  soil  as  the 
work  proceeds.  Course  after  cour-.c 
may  then  be  placed  on  both  sides, 
with  large  stones  stretching  the 
full  width  of  the  wall  placed  at 
intervals  between  in  order  to  bind 
the  whole  tightly  together.  No 
mortar     whatsoever    will    be  re- 


W.  H.  PENGILLY'S 

MOSBFIELD  NURSERY, 
FULLARTON,  S.A. 

Fruit  Trees. 

all  the  leading  varieties,  well  grown, 
and  well-rooted.  Peaches,  Apricots. 
Plums,  Quinces,  Figs,  Almonds,  Vines 

best   table  varieties. 
I  have  again  to  offer  the  finest  jrrown 
lot  of  Standards  and  Dwarf  Roses  in 
this  State. 
'Phone  1,108. 

Send  for  Catalogs  191 1. 


cpuired,  taking  care,  however,  to 
work  the  soil  lirmly  down  through- 
out the  centre.  The  stones  should 
be  so  arranged  as  to  have  a  down- 
ward inclination  from  both  sides 
towards  the  centre.  If  so  desired 
such  a  wall  can  be  built  slightly 
inwards  from  the  perpendicular,  ii 
only  by  a  few  inches,  by  slightly 
drawing  the  stones  from  both  sides 
inwards  towards  the  centre  as  the 
desired  height  is  reached.  Take 
care  to  leave  a  margin  between 
each  side,  even  at  the  finish,  so 
that  the  top  may  be  utilised  for 
various  plants.  The  advantage  is 
the  means  whereby  the  plants  may 
obtain  the  full  benefit  of  the  rains 
by  being  carried  right  to  their 
roots. 

This  method  of  building  is  called 
double  building,  and  is  superior  to 
an}-  other,  offering  in  addition  to 
a  free  and  plentiful  root  run  for 
the  plants,  the  advantage  of  .being 
easily  constructed  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, and  requiring  but  little  at- 
tention as  to  watering,  etc.,  ex- 
cept during  very  dry  periods,  and 
last,  but  not  least,  having  two 
aspects,  thereby  affording  a  means 
of  growing  under  proper  conditions 
the  beautiful  plants  adapted  for 
this  kind  of  gardening. 

Another  method  is  to  transform 
an  existing  wall  into  one  for  the 
accommodation  of  plants  ;  with  a 
stone  wall  it  is  less  difficult  than 
with  a  brick  one.  With  these  for- 
mer it  is  often  possible  to  pick 
out  the  mortar  between  the  stones, 
leaving  holes  sufficiently  large  to 
insert  soil  for  the  plants  to  start 
in.  Failing  this,  it  is  best  to 
make  pockets,  which  method  is 
used  on  a  brick  wall.  There  are 
many  and  varied  ways  of  making 
or  forming  these  pockets,  such  as 
square,  oblong,  round,  or  various 
other  shapes  according  as  it  is  de- 
sired or  the  fancy  suggests,  the 
commonest  being  the  square 
pocket.  Procure  some  stout  spikes 
from  9  to  12  inches  in  length  ; 
these  may  be  driven  into  the  wall 
between  the  bricks  far  enough  to 
hold  them  securely,  leaving  from 
6  to  9  inches  on  which  to  rest  a 
slab,  stone,  or  bricks.  On  the  bot- 
tom thus  formed  place  along  the 
front  stones  or  bricks,  with  one 
at  each  end.  Connect  the  whole 
together  and  you  have  the  pocket 
formed.  The  usual  depth  neces- 
sary is  three  to  four  inches,  and 
iu\  desired  length;  or  if  desired, 
small  pockets  of  4  to  6  inches 
square  may  be  formed  at  inter- 
vals, according  to  the  option  of 
the  interested  party  and  in  con- 
sideration for  the  plants  intended 
to  adorn  the  wall,  some  naturally 
requiring  a  little  more  root  room 
than  others.     These  pockets  may 


then  be  filled  with  some  good  soil, 
and  attention  given  to  watering 
the  plants  growing  therein  during 
dry  weather.  Many  of  the  beauti- 
ful plants  which  can  be  used  to 
adorn  a  wall,  may  be  grown 
from  seed  sown  on  the  wall,  or 
raised  in  boxes  or  beds  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  wall  whilst  in  a 
young  growth,  which  latter  me- 
thod is  preferable. 

Autumn  or  early  spring  is  the 
best  time  for  planting  a  wall. 
When  the  plants  are  established 
little  or  no  attention  is  needed,  be- 
yond keeping  them  within  bounds, 
except  during  very  dry  weather, 
when  a  syringe  or  a  watering  from 
a  hose,  in  the  form  of  a  spray, 
given  once  or  twice  a  day  will 
keep  the  whole  in  a  beautifully 
fresh  condition,  and  prevent  in- 
jury to  the  growth  or  well-being 
of  the  plants.  Among  the  many 
plants  which  flourish  on  walls 
mention  may  be  made  of  a  few 
such  as  Wallflowers,  Antirrhini- 
ums,  Ferns,  Aubrietias,  Saxifrages 
(various),  Helianthemums,  Cam- 
panulas (dwarf),  Sedums,  Sapon- 
arias,  Alvssums,  Primroses,  etc. 


Roses  and  Their  Scent. 

From  "  The  Garden." 

The  Rose  has  formed  the  subject 
perhaps  of  more  literature  than 
any  other  flower  ;  its  history  and 
cultivation  have  been  so  fully 
dealt  with  that  it  seems  difficult 
to  sav  anything  fresh  about  it. 
But  one,  and  that  possibly  the 
greatest  of  its  charms,  the  scent, 
has  of  late  been  treated  as  a  se- 
condary quality  to  its  colour, 
shape,  habit  of  growth,  etc. 

George  Herbert  asked  "  What  is 
fairer  than  a  Rose  ;  what  is 
sweeter  ?  "  and  some  of  our  critics 
will  have  it>  that  we  latter-day 
rosarians  pay  most  attention  to 
the  first  question  and  neglect  the 
second.  This  may  be  true  in  a 
way,  but  I  rejoice  to  see  indica- 
tions that  the  perfume,  the  "  soul 
of  the  Rose  "  as  someone  calls  it, 
is  getting  more  consideration.  I 
notice  in  Mr.  Molyneux's  notes  on 
the  latest  gold-medal  Roses  that 
thev  arc  fragrant.  Moreover,  in 
one  of  the  earliest  catalogues  to 
reach  me  this  season,  I  find  th  • 
fact  of  a  varietv  being  fragrant  is 
dwell  upon  as  though  the  fact  was 
reallj   a  big  item  to  its  credit. 

For  many  years  I  have  taken 
considerable  interest  in  the  scents 
of  Roses,  and,  indeed,  from  their 
perfume  have  tried  to  speculate 
upon  their  percentage,  and  if  this 
has  not  been  a  very  profitable  pur-  j 
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suit  it  has  given  an  added  pleasure 
to  rav  walks  ui  the  Rose  garden, 
which  to  those  who,  like  tnysell 
have  grown  Roses  more  years 
than  we  care  to  count  is  worth 
consideration. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  scent 
associated  with  the  Rose  is  the 
Old  Cabbage  or  Provence  perfume, 
found  also  in  several  old  sorts  ol 
Roses,  and  no  doubt  this  forms  in 
a  great  degree  the  basis  of  the 
scent  of  our  modem  Roses.  Most 
of  our  older  red  Roses  possess,- 1 
this  scent  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, and  I  will  mention  a  few  ol 
the  sweetest  old  flowers  that  lean 
remember.  Paul  Ricaut  (Hybrid 
Bourbon),  Baroune  Prevost,  Sena- 
teur  Vaisse,  Alfred  Colomb  ( 1 1  \ 
brid  Perpetuals),  and  later,  Ulrich 
Brunner  and  Hugh  Dickson.  I  name 
these  haphazard.  Readers  will, 
no  doubt,  think  of  many  more  per- 
haps sweeter. 

But  with  the  multiplication  of 
sorts,  whether  chance  seedlings  or 
so-called  pedigree  Roses,  the  old 
scent  l>ecame  blended  in  a  number 
of  ways,  and  one  could  almost 
form  groups  of  Roses  which  from 
their  scent,  as  well  as  other  char- 
acteristics of  growth,  seemed  to 
have  common  origin.  To  take  tbz 
Victor  Verdier  race  as  an  example. 
All  these,  such  as  Comtesse  d'Ox- 
ford,  John  Hopper  and  others,  in- 
cluding S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  have 
the  same  odour,  reminding  one  of  a 
hock  or  choice  white  wine  ;  in  that 
gian*.  Paul  Xeyron,  a  sweeter  per- 
fume of  the  same  character  is  to 
be  found. 

The  Bourbon  family  seem  to  have 
a  great  range  of  scent,  varying 
from  the  Malmaison  type,  in  which 
I  suspect  the  Musk,  to  Baronne 
Gonella,  a  very  sweet  Rose  ;  Mme. 
I.  Pereire  and  /ephvrin  Drouhin, 
which,  I  think,  is  a  Bourbon,  per- 
haps one  of  the  sweetest  and  latest 
flowers  we  have. 

Among  the  Teas  w^e  have  several 
groups  :  The  Dijon  family,  with 
their  delicate,  refreshing  perfume  ; 
almost  as  sweet  are  the  Mer- 
mets,  which  I  should  call  pure 
Teas  ;  also  Souvenir  d'un  Ami  and 
its  white  sport.  Mrs.  Mawley  has 
also  a  delicious  odour. 

To  my  mind  the  Watteville  class, 
as  Mme.  Cusin  and  Golden  Gate,  are 
almost  the  sweetest,  and  Comtess.- 
de  Xadaillac  has  a  delightful  per- 
fume of  its  own.  Is  it  possible 
that  some  of  the  sweetest  Bour- 
bon blood  is  intermixed  with 
this  class  ? 

I  am  afraid  to  tackle  the  Hybrid 
Teas,  both  from  consideration  to 
the  reader  and  from  the  bewilder 
ing  varieties  of  scent  we  meet  in 
this  charming  class,  ranging  from 


I.  a  France  to  the  delicate  perfume 
ol  Bessie  Brown.  Here,  with  Cap- 
lain  Christy,  w«  get  another  hint 
oi  the  \  erdier  type,  and,  alas  ! 
some  ol  the  scentless  Roses.  A 
Very  interesting  group  are  the 
newer  yellow  Hybrid  Teas.  Mine. 
Ravarv  is  very  fragrant  and  Mme. 

II.  I.cuilliot  lias  ,i  strong  apricot 
flavour,  perhaps  derived  from  the 
blend  of  Persian  Yellow,  which  to 
some  people  is  rather  unpleasant 
in  the  original  flower, 

I  must  conclude  this  rambling 
paper,  and  will  tell  a  true  story 
rather  apropos  to  my  subject. 
Many  years  ago  I  was  looking  at 
a  line  collection  of  Camellias,  when 
the  owner,  an  old  ladv,  observed, 
"  I  think  that  really  the  best  of 
Camellias  is,  that  they  don't 
smell."  Long  may  it  be  before 
our  Roses  lose  their  scent  ! — J.  T. 
Strange,  in  "  The  Garden." 


Peonies. 

Florists  have  often  said  that 
any  llower,  to  be  popular  and 
valuable,  should  be  perfect  in  these 
five  points  :  Beauty  of  form, 
beauty  of  color,  fragrance,  hardi- 
ness and  adaptability  as  a  cut 
flower,  writes  an  American  Horti- 
cultural Paper. 

Think  it  over  and  see  what 
flower  will  fill  this  list  outside  of 
the  peony.  The  rose  does,  of  course 
and  perhaps  the  same  is  true  of  the 
lily.  The  gladiolus  could  fill  the 
bill  except  for  its  lack  of  fragrance. 
In  fact,  the  only  flower  that  will 
fulfd  all  the  conditions  is  the 
peony.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all 
(lowers,  has  a  delicious  fragTance, 
will  keep  for  a  week  as  a  cut 
flower,  and  there  is  no  other 
flower  that  will  equal  it  in 
gorgeous  color,  beautiful  form  and 
immense  size.  It  will  grow  and 
bloom  for  anyone  and  in  any  soil. 
It  is  cheap  enough  for  the  modest 
cottage  to  have  a  few  choice 
clumps. 

The  peony  has  been  called  the 
flower  for  the  million  and  the  mil- 
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Garden  satisfaction  will  be  guar- 
anteed if  you  consult 

H.  M.  CHARL/CK, 
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lionaire.  The  millionaire  could 
have  no  finer  flower,  and  no  flower 
would  do  so  well  for  the  common 
average  gardener. 

It  is  as  hardy  as  an  oak,  lives 
for  years,  gets  better  with  age, 
needs  no  protection,  will  grow  in 
any  good  soil  and  has  absolutely 
no  diseases  or  insect  enemies. 

—  Cultural    Hints    on  Peonies.  — 
Peonies   will   grow   in    any  soil 
that  will  grow  potatoes  or"  com- 
mon garden  stuff. 

No  special  preparation  of  the 
soil  is  needed,  but  of  course  it 
should  be  well  dug  up,  the  same 
as  for  any  kind  of  plants. 

Rich  soil  is  of  course  best,  but 
it  should  not  be  filled  with  fresh 
rank  manure.  Old,  rotten  man- 
ure worked  into  the  soil  in  small 
quanties  would  be  all  right. 

Heavy  soil  is  better  than  light. 
Thin,  sandy  soil  is  no  good.  If 
yours  is  that  way,  work  in  some 
black  soil  and  clay. 

Moist  soil  is  best,  but  should 
not  be  wet,  sour  or  soggy. 

The  roots  should  be  set  so  that 
the  crown  or  bud  will  be  two  or 
three  inches  under  the  ground. 

•Set  the  plants  not  less  than 
three  feet  apart  each  way.  They 
live  twenty  or  thirty  years,  and 
need  plenty  of  room.  For  large 
clumps  four  feet  is  none  too  far. 


Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Vines,  &c. 

INSPECTION  INVITED. 
Largest  Stock  in   this  State.       All  grown  on  new  ground,  being  healthy 
and   free   from   insect  Pests. 
CATALOGUES  FREE    BY    POST.  'Phone— Henley  Beach,  36. 
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The  Rose  Show. 


Though  somewhat  handicapped 
by  the  fact  that  the  date  proved 
to  have  been  fixed  just  a  few  days 
too  early  to  catch  the  roses  at 
their  best,  that  two  or  three 
growers  who  are  usually  large  ex- 
hibitors, stood  down, .owing,  so  we 
heard,  to  some  difference  of 
opinion  i  as  between  the  premier  so- 
ciety and  the  Rose  society  in  the 
matter  of  the  appointment  of  the 
judges,  and,  finally,  that  the  Town 
Hall  not  being  available  the  Show 
had  to  be  held  at  the  Exhibition 
Building,  which,  no  doubt,  meant 
a  considerable  difference  to  the  at- 
tendance, the  event  proved  to  be 
a  pleasant  and  interesting  gather- 
ing of  flower  lovers.  The  general 
attendance  was  not,  of  course, 
large  ;  it  never  is,  and  until  the 
Society  can  see  its  wav  to  making 
the  show  more  ol  a  social  func- 
tion, bv  providing  more  music, 
more  seating  accommodation  with 
afternoon  tea  thrown  in,  it  prob- 
ablv  never  will  be.  Local  interests 
and  local  rivalries,  which  ^.re  such 
important  and  effective  factors  in 
the  success  of  suburban  flower 
shows,  do  not  operate  to  the  same 
extent  in  what  should  be,  but  un- 
fortunately is  not,  the  largest  and 
most  important  event  of  the  flori- 
cultural  year,  a  real  red  letter  day 
in  the  flower  world.  The  multipli- 
cation of  societies  has,  no  doubt, 
made  for  good  in  floriculture,  but 
each  has  meant  the  withdrawal  of 
some  amount  of  support  from  the 
premier  society,  and  to  this  ex- 
tent, and  this  only,  is  to  be  re- 
gretted. Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
visitor  to  the  Exhibition  Building 
on  Thursday  last  had  ample  rea- 
son to  be  satisfied  with  his  shil- 
ling's worth. 

On  entering  the  building  the 
first  item  to  attract  one's  notice 
was  the  remarkablv  fine  collection, 
covering  pot  plants,  palms,  flower- 
ing shrul).s,  etc.  In  the  various 
Pelargoniums — show,  fancy,  regal, 
and  zonales — which,  by  the.  way, 
were  not  verv  effectively  staged, 
Messrs.  W.  .t.  Smith,  W.  Pope 
ami  H.  Sewell  each  contributed 
an  excellent  variety.  In  Azaleas 
Messrs.  N'ewnian  &  Son,  and  II. 
Sewell  were  the  exhibitors.  Mr. 
II.  Sewell 's  double  Petunias  and 
Mr.  W.  Pope's  exhibit  of  single- 
varieties  were  Ixyth  exceptionally 
fine.  In  the  class  for  Orchids 
(three  distinct)  Mr.  K.  Baxter 
Cox  had  the  satisfaction  of  stag- 
ing the  winning  exhibit.  The  sec- 
tion alloted  to  Plants  in  Pots 
(without  reference  to  bloom)  in- 
cluding Ornamental  Plants,  Varie- 


gated Foliage  Plants,  Talms  and 
Ferns,  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  hall.  Competition 
for  the  special  prizes  donated  bv 
Messrs.  J.  J.  Duncan  and  W.  Tope 
being  excellent.  Messrs.  C.  F. 
Newman  &  Son,  H.  Sewell,  H.  G. 
H.  Piening,  and  W.  J.  Smith  were 
each  well  represented  and  divided 
the  awards.  In  this  section,  as 
indeed  in  some  others,  the  naming 
of  the  various  exhibits  appeared  to 
be  more  honoured  in  the  breach 
than  in  observance.  This  is  a 
matter  of  more  importance  than 
most  flower  show  officials  seem  to 
recognise.  For  the  few,  i.e.,  the 
professional  and  the  expert,  the 
naming  of  entries  is,  of  course, 
unnecessary,  but  failure  to  do  so, 
wherever  and  whenever  possible, 
robs  any  show  of  half  its  interest 
to  the  average  visitor.  In  this 
particidar  instance  we  were  able 
to  assist  a  would-be  buyer  who 
was  burrowing  around  in  fruitless 
search  for  labels,  to  the  names  he 
wanted,  but  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  at  every  show 
many  amateurs  fail  to  get  infor- 
mation which  would  be  of  very 
considerable  service  to  them.  It  is 
surprising  that  nurserymen,  in 
their  own  interest,  are  not  more 
careful  in  respect  to  clear  and 
prominent  naming. 

Coming  to  the  Rose  section,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  entries, 
in  point  of  numbers  were  weak, 
and  that  the  effect  of  the  split  in 
the  floricultural  camp  was  little 
short  of  disastrous.  Any  other 
course  of  action  than  that  adopt- 
ed by  the  Society,  would,  however, 
have  been  even  more  so,  in  estab- 
lishing a  most  undesirable  preced- 
ent. In  the  interest  of  rose  grow- 
ing and  rose  showing  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  ere  next  year  the 
trouble  will  be  forgotten.  For  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  the  prize 
lists  in  the  rose  section  of  this 
show  have  consisted  largely  of  re- 
petitions of  the  name  of  Kemp. 
This  year  is  no  exception,  in  fact 
it  is  rather,  more  so  than  usual. 
Mr.  Kemp's  winnings  are  really  a 
partnership  affair,  for  though  he, 
of  course  grows  the  roses,  it  is, 
we  believe,  to  Mrs.  Kemp  that 
rose  lovers  arc  indebted  for  that 
artistic  appreciation  of  the  rela- 
tive colour  values  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  delightfully  successful 
placing  and  arrangement  ol  the  in- 
dividual blooms.  This  is  no  small 
factor  in  Mr.  Kemp's  practically 
invincible  twenty-four's,  cighteen's, 
etc.  Not  only  are  the  blooms  ex- 
<  <  H<  nt  individually,  Imt  there  is  a 


pleasing  harmony  of  form  and 
colour  which  is  in  itself  a  valu- 
able object  lesson  in  decorative 
work.  Other  winners  in  this  sec- 
tion were  Messrs.  B.  A.  Hill,  A. 
H.  Scarfe,  H.  Eland,  B.  P. 
Mitchell  (Rosebuds).  This,  we 
thought,  was  a  disappointing 
t  class,  too  much  bunching  of  the 
separate  stands,  too  many  to  the 
bunch  and  the  flowers  themselves 
were  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
miniature  type,  Cecile  Brunner, 
Mdme,  Levasseur,  etc.  Mrs.  Bab- 
bage  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Ind  (Bowl  of 
Roses)  both  exhibits  too  crowded 
for  effective  display  and  Mr.  W, 
Pope,  who  put  up  some  particu- 
larly nice  blooms  in  six  and  three 
classes  for  amateurs  not  exhibit- 
ing in  the  open  class.  The  Cham- 
pion Ribbon  for  Tea  or  Hybrid 
Tea  went  to  Mr.  Kemp  for  a  de- 
lightful cut  of  C.  J.  Grahame,  an 
excellent  variety  which  most  visi- 
tors not  already  growing  it, 
no  doubt  put  on  their  list  for  next 
year's  planting.  Other  varieties 
which  were  well  represented  in  this 
section  were  Countess  Icy  Hard- 
egg,  and  J.  B.  Clark — there  were 
lovely  cuts  of  these  in  Mr.  Kemp's 
twentv-four — Ladv  Illchester,  Bes- 
sie Brown,  Le  Progress,  Cynthia, 
Forde,  Liberty,  Mrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  Souvenir  de  Stella  Gray, 
Belle  Siebreicht,  Ethel  Brownlow, 
Betty,  Farbin-konigen,  Rev.  T.  C. 
Cole,  and  Mrs.  David  McKee.  In 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  the  Ribbon 
also  went  to  Mr.  Kemp  for  a 
Prince  Camille  de  Rohan,  a  good 
bloom  but  nothing  exceptional. 
Other  H.  P.'s  of  which  rwe  ncticed 
nice  examples,  were  Commandant 
Felix  Faure,  Hugh  Watson,  Gus- 
tave  Piganeau,  Ulster,  Duke  of 
Connaught,  Dr.  Hogg,  Fisher 
Holmes  and  Frau  Karl  Druschki, 
which,  however,  was  not  at  her 
best.  Of  the  decoratives  Bardon 
Job  was  the  most  popular,  an  ex- 
ceedingly useful  rose,  this,  and  one 
of  the  earliest  to  bloom. 

Of  the  other  cut  flowers  Poppies 
and  Carnations  stood  out  as  easily 
the  best  collections.  We  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  at  any 
previous  Rose  show  such,  admir- 
able displays  of  these  beautiful 
blooms.  Honours  in  Carnations 
certainly  went  to  Mr.  J.  0.  Lane, 
Warwick  Street,  Walkerville,  whose 
wonderfully  fine  exhibits  were 
quite  one  of  the  features  and  sur- 
prises of  the  show.  Messrs.  II. 
Munn  and  W.  I).  Robinson  also  de- 
served the  warmest  commendation 
for  the  excellence  of  their  exhibit. 
Cleaner,  brighter  blooms  than 
those  staged  by  these  three  ex- 
hibitors could  not  be  desired.  Mr. 
Munn  also  had  a  supplementary 
exhibit  of  48  not  for  competition 
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which  was  greatly  admired.  In 
Poppies  12,  6  and  3,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Ind  was  the  only  exhibitor,  but 
we  question  whether  a  more  per- 
fect collection  has  ever  been  stage*! 
in  Adelaide.  Individually  the 
blooms  appeared  to  be  flawless, 
whilst  the  exhibit,  as  a  whole, 
was  delightfully  dainty  and  grace- 
ful. Same  exhibitor  won  in  Bowl 
of  Poppies  with  Mr.  W.  Avid  se- 
cond. The  weather  has  been  too 
dry  for  Sweet  Peas,  which  want 
rather  more  moisture  in  the  at- 
mosphere than  they  have  been 
getting  this  spring.  Mr.  E.  A. 
Lasscock,  however,  managed  to 
put  up  a  very  charming  collection. 
John  Ingham  was  selected  as  the 
Champion  bunch,  but  was  run 
closely  by  Black  Knight  and  Coun- 
tess Spencer.  Other  varieties  no- 
ticed were  Primrose  Spencer, 
Gladys  Unwin,  Mars,  Black  Mi- 
chael, and  Miss  Wilmot.  Mr.  W. 
Pope  won  in  six  and  three  with 
nice  quality  blooms.  AquUegias 
were  fairly  numerous,  Messrs.  W. 
B.  Robinson,  W.  Pope,  and  B.  A. 
II  ill  doing  the  winning.  The  beauty 
of  the  Aquilegia,  in  its  delicate 
colouring,  is  not  seen  at  its  best 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  sun,  and  the 
exhibits  under  notice  were  rather 
unfortunately  placed  in  this  re- 
spect. There  were  many  excellent 
cuts,  particularly,  perhaps,  a  very 
fine  shade  of  sulphur  yellow,  a 
cream  and  a  beautiful  blue.  Mr. 
B.  A.  Hill  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  his  exceedingly  fine  and  well 
staged  exhibits  in  the  classes  for 
24,  iS,  12,  6  and  3  Annuals,  spe- 
cial prizes  being  donated  by  Mrs. 
E.  W.  Hackett.  That  Mr.  Hill 
did  his  winning  unopposed  does  not 
detract  for  its  merit.  Cut  Pelar- 
goniums, especially  single  Zonale, 
were  very  fine,  Messrs.  W.  H.  Ind 
and  W.  Pope  putting  up  some  per- 
fect trusses.  In  the  Unenumerated 
which  is  a  class  which  certainly 
deserves  encouragement,  some  cuts 
of  Waratah  and  Feather  Hyacinth 
came  in  for  most  attention. 

In  the  section  including  Bouquets, 
Designs,  etc.,  we, noticed  some  par- 
ticularly charming  work.  The 
Floral  Epergne  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Ind 
was  a  delightful  effect  in  Begonias 
and  Fern,  with  just  a  suggestion 
of  Forget-me-not.  Same  exhibi- 
tor's Design  of  Flowers  and  Fruit 
was  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
single  exhibit  in  the  building,  the 
delicate  tints  of  the  Poppies,  the 
soft  tone  of  the  Begonias,  the 
softening  touch  of  delicate  f«*rn, 
were  dclightfullv  emphasised  l>\  the 
note  of  rich  colour  in  the  straw 
berries.  In  one  of  the  Bridal 
Bouquets  Carnations,  Azaleas,  and 
liles  of  the  valley    were  used  with 


excellent  effect,  whilst  a  Ladies' 
Dress  Bouquet  by  Mrs.  Babbagc, 
in  which  Cyclamen  were  admir- 
ably treated,  found  special  favour 
with  mam  visitors.  It  was  some- 
what disappointing  to  find  that 
the  liberal  prizes  offered  in  the 
Decorated  Tables  only  brought  out 
only  two  entries.  First  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mrs.  Babbage  for  a 
well  thought  out  scheme  in  red 
anel  pink  miniature  roses  with 
maklenhair  fern.  The  design  ap- 
peared to  us  excellent  in  concep- 
tion and  faultless  in  workmanship, 
and  it  was  certainly  a  matter  for 
regret  that,  as  the  day  wore  on, 
the  roses  opened  and  spread,  and 
what,  when  the  judges  gave  their 
verdict,  was  a  sprightly  delicate 
design,  lost  more  than  half  its 
charm  by  the  flattening  effect  of 
the  fully  blown  llowers.  By  even- 
ing, probably,  the  second  table  by 
Miss  Isabel  Hague,  which  was  an 
effective  scheme  in  dainty  AquUe- 
gias, would  be  more  generally  pre- 
ferred. In  this  exhibit  it  occurred 
to  us  that  a  better  distribution  of 
the  fruit  (strawberries)  might 
have  been  made.  In  fruit  Mr.  W. 
H.  Ind  had  a  fine  collection  of 
citrus,  ranging  from  giant  Shad- 
docks   to    diminutive  Mandarins. 

The  Vegetable  section  is  one 
which  should  receive  more  support 
than  it  does.  Possibly  a  different 
classification  might  have  this  ef- 
fect. Best  collection  of  Vegetables 
calls  to  mind  the  mammoth  dis- 
plays of  some  of  the  hills  gar- 
deners at  the  September  shows, 
and  naturally  this  has  a  depress- 
ing effect  on  the  ordinary  subur- 
ban amateur  gardener,  who  would, 
we  think,  be  much  more  likely  to 
face  a  class  for,  say,  best  half 
bushel  of  potatoes,  or  peas,  than 
go  the  whole  collective  hog.  Even 
if  it  is  not  practicable  to  classify 
\egetables  singly,  some  subdivi- 
sion should  l>e  possible,  such  as 
Koot  Vegetables,  Green  Veget- 
ables, Salads,  Herbs,  and  limit 
anv  exhibitor  to,  say,  three  or 
four  sorts.  This  year  Messrs.  T. 
B.  Robson  &  Sons  put  up  two 
appetizing  bundles  of  Asparagus, 
just  to  show  how  it  should  be 
grown.  Rhubarb — rather  a  emeer 
subject  to  select  for  one  of  the  two 
distinct  classes,  we  thought — did 
not  attract  an  entry,  or  if  it 
did  we  failed  to  see  it.  Mr.  W. 
Pope  was  the  onlv  competitor  in 
class  for  Best  Collection.  Mr.i  Pope 
put  up  an  excellent  assortment, 
including  examples  of  most  season- 
al le  stuff.  As  for  quality,  well,. it 
was  excellent,  too — for  North  Ade- 
laide, which  is  doubtless  a  charm- 
ing suburb  though  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  its  soil  is  for  the  most 


part  a  heart  breaking  medium  for 
the  growth  of  vegetables.  We 
speak  feelingly  and  from  long  ago 
experience. 

To  the  President  (Mr.  LoUtifc), 
the  Secretary  (Mr.  A.  IT.  Scarfe), 
the  Committee,  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  Judges,  who  all  contri- 
buted their  share  to  the  success 
of  the  Show,  the  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations of  all  lovers  of  the 
garden  are  due. 

 <$>  

Garden  Shrubs. 

The  Weigela  (syn  Diervillea)  is 
one  of  the  most  handsome  of  gar- 
den shrubs.  It  is  deciduous  and 
the  fine  clusters  of  tube  shaped 
flowers  open  before  the  foliage  ex- 
pands. They  are  hardy  enough 
but  should  be  planted  in  a  some- 
what shaded  position.  The  most 
commonly  grown  varieties  are  D 
Candida,  a  pure  white  flowered  sort 
and  D.  rosea,  of  a  rich  rose 
shade.  D.  Coceinea,  is  a  red  and  a 
variety  named  Jean  Mace  bears 
flowers  of  a  very  dark  crimson. 
In  height  the  Diervilleas  may  be 
classed  as  amongst  the  medium 
growers  as  they  seldom  exceed  six 
feet.  The  foliage  is  handsome  and 
a  decided  addition  to  ,the  beauty  of 
the  plant.  They  grow  somewhat 
easily  from  cuttings  or  layers.. 

—  The  Mock  Orange.  — 
The  Philadelphus  or  Mock  Orange 
as  it  is  called  from  its  consider- 
able resemblance  to  the  blossoms 
of  the  Orange  tree,  is  a  very  hand- 
some shrub,  bearing  sweetly  scent- 
ed white  flowers  in  small  clusters 
with  brilliant  orange  stamens.  It 
is  hardy  and  requires  no  particu- 
lar care  doing  well  in  any  ordin- 
ary garden  soil  which  is  reason- 
ably drained.  There  are  several 
varieties,  all  of  which  make  shape- 
ly shrubs,  growing  to  a  height  of 
five  or  six  feet,  and  therefore  suit- 
able for  small  gardens.  After 
flowering  thev  should  be  cut  back 
moderately  hard  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  new  wood  upon  which 
the  bloom  of  the  following  season 
will  be  carried.  They  are  easily 
propagated  by  cuttings  or  by 
layers. 


Attention  is  directed  to  the  adver- 
tisement of  Mr.  T.  Sheppard,  the  well- 
known  watchmaker,  on  page  281  of 
this  issue,  wherein  he  makes  the 
special  offer,  that  to  any  who  men- 
tion the  name  of  this  paper 
when  ordering  one  of  his  popular 
"  Sheppo  "  watches  he  will  send 
pit lici  of  the  presents  enumerated  in 
the  announcement. 
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The  Rose  Garden. 

—  Roses  and  Manure.  — 

Nearly  all  amateur  rosarians 
read  in  the  different  catalogues, 
etc.,  "  that  Roses  are  gross  feeders 
and  require  a  large  quantity  of 
manure."  It  is  quite  true 
that  Roses  do  want  a  rich  soil, 
but  it  is  a  serious  mistake,  especi- 
ally in  heavy  soils,  to  apply  these 
annual  heavy  dressings  of  stable 
manure  or  farm  yard  manrfre.  Do 
these  gardeners  ever  realise  what  a 
dressing  of  soot  would  do  for  a 
heavy  soil,  or,  say,  nitrate  of  soda 
for  light  soils  ? 

Cow  or  pig  manure  is  grand 
stuff,  so  also  is  stable  manure, 
but  do  let  us  use  them  properly. 
Speaking  generally,  the  best  of 
these  is,  undoubtedly,  farmyard 
manure,  as  it  supplies  almost  all 
that  is  necessary  for  the  growth 
of  Rose  trees.  In  soils  that  are 
not  too  heavy,  cow  or  pig  manure 
is  quite  the  best  ;  it  is  so  much 
cooler  for  the  roots,  and  also  is 
much  more  lasting  than  stable 
manure.  In  very  heavy,  cold, 
clayey  soils,  the  latter  is  the  best, 
and  a  very  good  plan  is  to  mix  a 
lot  of  leaf-mould  with  it  where  one 
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wants  to  lighten  the  soil  and  keep 
it  as  open  as  possible. 

Roses  do  not  like  damp,  it  is  one 
of  their  greatest  enemies.  Mulch- 
ing with  manure  during  winter  re- 
tains moisture  around  their  col- 
lars, their  most  vulnerable  part, 
and  in  a  wet  winter  or  a  wet 
spring  this  mass  of  rank  manure 
round  them  is  the  worst  possible 
thing.  Again,  the  heat  of  it 
hurries  them  on  too  soon  in  the 
spring,  only  to  be  cut  back  by  the 
cold  east  winds.  And  further 
than  that,  when  spring  comes  all 
the  goodness  has  been  washed 
away  from  the  roots  with  the 
rains,  and  it  is  no  good  away 
clown  in  the  subsoil. 

Firstly,  of  course,  Rose  beds 
should  be  properly  prepared,  add- 
ing what  the  ground  is  most  defi- 
cient in.  What  suits  them  best  of 
all  is  a  deep  yellow  greasy  loam. 
Light  soils  should  have  this,  if 
possible,  added  to  them  in  addi- 
tion to  manure.  Strong  clay 
land  should  be  broken  down  by 
adding  cinder  or  wood  ashes,  lime 
rubble,  chalk,  sand  and  long  stable 
manure.  The  soil  should  be  dug 
or  trenched  3  feet  in  depth,  so  if 
we  want  success  we  must  prepare 
our  beds  at  least  36  inches  in 
depth.  In  the  trenching,  mix  the 
manure  (according  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  soil)  like  a  sandwich, 
i.e.,  alternate  layers  of  manure 
and  soil.  Beds,  of  course,  should 
be  prepared  a  month  or  two  pre- 
vious to  planting  so  as  to  allow 
the  soil  to  settle  down  properly. 
As  an  extra  fertiliser,  a  good 
thing  is  to  work  in,  say,  the  top 
foot,  some  bone-dust  or  quarter- 
inch  bones.  Given  beds  properly 
prepared  in  such  a  way,  all  that  is 
necessary  in  future  years  is  to 
fork  in  a  very  light  top-dressing 
(at  pruning  time)  of  short,  well- 
rotted  manure.  Prune  first  and 
manure  after  is  a  sound  maxim. 

What  I  wish  to  particularly  em- 
phasise in  these  notes  is  that  a 
great  thing  is  to  keep  Rose  trees 
as  dry  as  possible  throughout  the 
winter.  This  is  quite  as  import- 
ant as  protection  from  frost.  With 
the  exception  of  bone  manure, 
avoid  all  artificial  fertilisers  with 
newly-planted  Roses.  The  follow- 
ing year  and  afterwards  a  small 
handful  of  spot  may  be  dusted 
round  each  Rose,  say,  in  spring 
and  autumn,  or  any  of  the  other 
artificial  manures,  mixing  the  same 
with  the  surface  soil  bv  means  of 
a  fork,  or  liquid  manure  may  be 
used  through  tin'  blooming  season, 
not  more  often  than  once  a  week, 
by  mixing  three  parts  cow  manure, 

Wl<  pari  soot  and  one  part  guano 
thorough!)   in  a  tank  or  tub  with 


water,  only  using  it  weak,  especi- 
ally the  first  applications.  Never 
even  then  use  it  stronger  than 
when  the  colour  of  pale  ale,  and 
mind  in  dry  weather,  before  apply- 
ing, first  to  water  well  artificially. 
The  best  time  to  give  liquid  man- 
ure is  after  rain. — "  The  Garden." 

A  Rose  That  Changes 
Colour. 

The  Chinese,  Japanese,  and 
Siamese  are  said  to  be  peculiarly 
skilful  at  botanical  feats,  the  most 
wonderful  achievement  of  which  is 
known  as  the  "  changeable  Rose." 
The  bloom  of  this  unique  effort, 
says  an  English  paper,  is  white  in 
the  shade  and  red  in  the  sunlight. 
After  nightfall  or  in  a  dark  room 
this  curiosity  of  the  Rose  family 
is  a  pure  waxy-white  blossom. 
When  transferred  to  the  open  air, 
the  transformation  immediately 
takes  place,  the  time  of  the  entire 
change  of  the  flower  from  white 
to  red  depending  on  the  degree  of 
sunlight  and  warmth.  First  the 
petals  take  on  a  kind  of  washed 
or  faded  blue  colour,  and  rapidly 
change  to  a  faint  blush  of  pink. 
The  pink  gradually  deepens  in  hue 
until  one  finds  that  the  Lily-white 
of  an  hour  before  is  as  red  as  the 
reddest  Paeony  that  ever  bloomed. 


Spent  Hops  for  Roses. 

A  correspondent  to  "  The  Gar- 
den" gives  the  following  interesting 
account  of  his  experience  amongst 
roses  when  using  spent  hops  as 
manure.  In  the  month  of  May, 
and  again  in  July,  he  gave  the 
whole  of  his  plants  a  liberal  top- 
dressing- — this,  in  England.  In  ad- 
dition to  promoting  the  growth  of 
the,  plants,  it  was  found  that  this 
vegetable  fertiliser  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  deepen  the  colour  of 
the  flowers,  and  to  render  them 
more  double.  When  a  blush  rose 
becomes  pink,  a  pink  one  carmine, 
and  a  carmine  one  crimson,  the 
change  is  very  noticeable.  Clio, 
being,  as  hitherto  a  tinted  rose 
with  a  slightly  flushed  centre, 
brightened  into  an  exquisite  shell- 
pink,  the  inner  petals  several 
shades  deeper  ;  climbing  Captain 
Christy  underwent  a  similar  de- 
velopment. Madame  Victor  Ver 
dier  deepened  from  plain  red  to 
glowing  crimson  scarlet,  while  the 
dark  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan 
became  almost  black.  In  most 
cases  a  great  improvement  was/  ef- 
fected, but  here  and  there  a  rose 
was  spoilt.    For  instance,  Madame 
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(  Gabrfel  Luizet  assumed  a  mottled 
and  Hushed  complexion,  while 
Blairii  No.  2  lost  its  beautiful 
carmine  centre  altogether.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  of  all  was 
when  the  vigorous  climber  Noella 
Nabonnand,  invariably  described 
in  the  catalogues  as  semi-double, 
threw  out  a  fine  crop  of  gorgeous 
crimson  flowers  of  the  shade  we 
always  associate  with  red  velvet. 
The  previous  vear  this  plant  onlv 
gave  cherry-coloured  blossoms,  con- 
sisting of,  three  rows  of  petals,  and 
,much  pleasure  and  surprise  was 
felt  at  the  transformation  which 
had  been  brought  about  by  a  few 
handfuls  of  hop  manure.— Ex- 
change. 


Rose  Perfume. 


Each    year    tons  of   roses  are 
wasted,  and  in  this  practical  age 
>ne  thinks  we  ought    to    be  able 
:o  save  a  little  of  i:heir  perfume. 
Hie  rose  contains  the  most  favour- 
te    perfume   of    the    world  ;  its 
letals  yield  what  is  known  as  the 
ittar    of    roses.     The    perfume  is 
ire  pared    largely    in    Turkey  in 
Snrope,  especially   in    the  Balkan 
fountains,  in  Egypt,  Persia,  In- 
ia,  and  other  Eastern  countries, 
n  the  south  of  France  it  is  pre- 
pared by  distilling  the    petals  of 
he    rose   with   water  ;    in  Mace- 
<mia,  by  crushing  the    petals  in 
iflls,   expressing    the    fluid  part, 
ltering  and  exposing  to    the  sun 
1  glass  vessels  ;  in  Damascus  and 
ther  parts  of  Asia  Ztfinor,  by  dry 
istillation.    It  is  stated  that  200 
>s.  of  rose  petals  will  produce  one 
once  of  the  attar  of  roses.  This 
innot  be  bought,  if  pure,  for  less 
nan  £5  per  ounce.     It  is  largely 
iulterated  with  spermaceti,  and 
iVeral  volatile  oils.  Attar  of  roses 
mtains  two  oils,    a    liquid  and 
mcrete.   The  petals  mav  be  faded 
id  wilted,  but  the  perfume  of  the 
-se  still  lingers.    It  is  stated  that 
»ses  grown  on  light  soil  excel  in 
*  production  of  perfume. 


Watering. 

Watering  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
rtant  details  in  the  successful 
ltivation  of  all  kinds  of  plants. 
ys  "  S.L.,"  in  the  "  Journal  of 
>rticulture."  All  plants  contain 
large  percentage  of  water  in 
iir  composition.  Every  gardener 
3ws  .quite  well  that  if"  a  plant  is 
t  watered  during  its  growing 
riod  it  dies  ;  but  it  is  not  so 
U  known  whv  water  is  given  to 
ints,  both  to  the  roots  and  also 
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in     the     atmosphere  surrounding 
them.     In  the  lirst  place,  water  is 
applied  to  the  soil  containing  the 
roots  to  render  the  food  materials 
m  the  sod  soluble,   to  be  readily 
taken  up  by  the  minute  root-hairs 
situated  just  behind    the  growing 
points.      Secondly,  water    in  the 
form  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere 
prevents  a  too  rapid  transpiration 
through  the  leaves.  Drv,  hot  air  ex- 
cites transpiration,  whereas  moist 
air    checks  it.      Plants  naturally 
adapted  for  growing  in  dry  situa- 
tions vary  in  their  structure  to  pre- 
vent  a    too   rapid  transpiration 
Some   have    thick    fleshy     leaves  • 
others  have  their  leaves  so  situated 
as  to  present  as  small  a  surface  as 
[Kjssible  to  the  sun's  ravs.  Plants 
growing  in  a  naturally  "moist  situ- 
ation  have   a  large  "leaf  surface. 
The  foregoing  external  appearances 
of    plants  are  of  great  assistance 
to  cultivators  in  enabling  them  to 
select  the  most  likely    position  in 
which  to  grow  each  particular  sub- 
ject.    Too  much  water  in   a  soil 
causes  it  to  be  cold  ;  this  is  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  draining  land. 
Stagnant  water  is  detrimental  ;  it 
prevents  the  access  of  air   to  the 
roots  ;  also,  it  is  only  when  water 
is  constantly  moving  in  the  soil 
that  it  acts  upon  the  ingredients. 
Water  rises  through    the    soil  by 
capillarity  ;  and  the  finer  the  par- 
ticles the  greater  the  capillary  at- 
traction.     The  importance     of  a 
mulch  lies  in  the  power  it   has  of 
retaining  the  moisture  after    it  is 
drawn  to  the  surface  in  this  man- 
ner. 
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The  Action  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda  on  Garden  Soils. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  ni- 
trate of  soda  on  garden  soils  A. 
D.  Hall,  Director  of  the  Rotham- 
sted  Experiment  Station,  F^ngland, 
writes  : — 

"  One  of  the  most  characteristic 
effects    of   nitrate  of   soda    as  a 


manure,    either  repeatedly    or  in 
any    quantity,    is    its  deleterious 
action  upon  the  texture   of  heavy 
soil  ;  farmers  have  repeatedly  ob- 
served that  where  nitrate  of'  soda 
has  been  applied  the  land  remains 
very  wet  and  poaches  badly  if  it  is 
at  all  disturbed  before  it  has  dried 
Market    gardeners    in  particular 
have  found  this  destruction  of  the 
tilth    a    serious    drawback    to  its 
use.      Some   of    the  Rothamsted 
plots  in  the  mangold  fields,  where 
very  large  amounts  of  nitrate  of 
soda  have  been  applied  year  after 
year  for  the  last  fifty  years,  show 
this  deterioration  of' tilth  in  very 
marked  fashion,  the  land  being  in- 
tolerably   sticky    after   rain  and 
drying  into  hard  intractable  clods, 
so  much  so  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  secure  a  growth  of  roots  unless 
the  season  is  favorable."     On  the 
lighter   soils,     where    leaching  is 
more  extensive,  there   is    not  the 
opportunity    for    accumulation  of 
the  sodium  carbonate  to    such  an 
extent  as  to  seriously  affect  crops 
as  a  poison,  or  to  injure  the  tex- 
ture of  the  soil. 
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78,  Flinders  St.,  Adelaide. 

CoaehbutWer.   and  B,oYole  Buildere'  Nioke|.PLtlB, 
a  Speciality. 
Sjtufaotiok  Gviiiinut, 
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Gentian*  and  Various. 

Reply  to  "  Ajax  "  :— The  gen- 
tiana is  a  superb  edging  plant 
for  the  cooler  districts.  There  is 
probably  no  richer  blue  amongst 
all  our  "flowers.  They  like  a  deep 
and  rich  but  light  soil.  It  is  a 
low  growing  perennial — about  a 
foot  high— and  may  be  sown  now. 
Prepare  a  seed  box  in  the  usual 
way,  taking  special  care  that  it  is 
well  drained.  Sow  the  seed  thinly, 
firm  the  soil  and  sift  over  the  box 
a  layer  of  fine  stuff  which  will  not 
cake.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  a  mixture  of  sand,  leaf  mould 
and  very  old  manure,  for  it  keeps 
the  surface  moist  and  the  tiny 
plants  have  no  difficulty  in  push- 
ing through  it.  A  third  of  an  inch 
will  be  ample  depth  of  covering. 
A  sheet  of  glass  over  the  box  will 
hasten  germination  but  this  must 
be  removed  as  soon  as  the  seed- 
lings show,  when  they  do,  use  a 
light  calico  shade  raised  some  dis- 
tance above  the  box  during  the 
hot  hours  of  the  day  and  keep  the 
box  in  a  moderately  shaded  posi- 
tion. When  the  plants  are  big 
enough  to  handle  prick  out  into 
beds  or  boxes  three  inches  apart. 
Keep  them  ■growing— a  fine  mulch 
over  the  surface  will  help  this 
along,  and  when  the  plants  cover 

the  surface  plant  out  in  permanent 
positions. 

—  Marty  nias.  — 

These  very  beautiful  annuals  are 
of  the  half  hardy  class.  They  are 
very  distinct,  the  flowers,  which  m 
M.  fragrans  are  purplish  red 
veined  with  yellow  and  in  M.  pro- 
boscidea,  a  dark  pink,  are  followed 
by  a  curiously  hook  shaped  seed 
pod.  The  flowers  are  sweetly 
scented  and  well  worth  growing. 
Seed  can  be  sown  now. 

—  Tradescantia.  — 

The  Tradescantias  are  rather 
dwarf  growing,  narrow  leaved 
plants,  hearing  blue,  white,  or 
rose  coloured  flowers,  useful  for 
1  ordering  and  small  bed  work.  T. 
aebrina  makes  a  good  basket 
plant.  You  can  grow  it  from 
seed. 

—  Spirea  Grandillora.  — 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
Spireas.  It  is  deciduous,  grows 
about  five  feet  high  and  the  large 
white  flowers  are  prmluced  very 
freely.  Can  1>e  propagated  by  cut- 
tings or  by  divisions  from  the 
root. 

—  Diosraa  AH>a.  — 
Is  a  very  commonly  grown  com 
pact  little  evergreen  shrub.  Will 
prow  anvwhere.  The  tiny  white 
flower*  are  insignificant  to  them- 
selves but  make  up  for  this  by 


covering  the  whole  bush,  the  scent- 
ed foliage  and  habit  of  the  plant 
are  both  excellent.  Three  or  four 
feet  is  about  its  usual  size.  It 
stands  cutting  into  almost  any 
shape  and  makes  a  good  low  bor- 
der hedge.  Grows  freely  from 
cuttings. 

—  Cboisya  Ternata.  — 
This  is  another  very  desirable 
shrub  to  have.  The  leaves  are  of 
a  rich  glossy  green,  the  flowers 
are  white  and  very  sweetly 
scented.     Blooms  in  summer. 

—  Genistafragrans.  — 
This  is  one  of  the  smaller  grow- 
ing "  brooms  "  and  a  good  thing 
to  have.  It  is  very  free  flowering 
and  the  yellow  bloom  is  pleasant- 
ly fragrant. 

—  Deutzia.  — 
The  Deutzias  are  very  handsome. 
D.  crenata  fl.  pi.  is  a  fine  double 
white  with  a  tinge  of  pink.  The 
Deutzias  are  deciduous.  Grow 
easily  from  cuttings.  It  is  in 
bloom  now. 

—  Plumbago.  — 

P.  capensis  is  a  very  common 
but  very  beautiful  flowering  shrub. 
You  no  doubt  know  the  pale  blue 
flower  which  is  produced  so  abun- 
dantly. Grows  from  cuttings  or 
from  divisions  of  root  stem.  Is 
coming  into  flower  now.  Blooms 
for  months. 

—  Garrya  Elliptica.  — 
This    is    the    Californian  catkin 

and  makes  a  fine  show  in  the 
shrubbery,  especially  when  laden 
with  its  graceful  green  catkins. 
As  it  grows  up  to  10  to  15  feet 
high  it  should  be  placed  at  the 
back  of  the  shrubbery. 

—  Pavonia  Coccinea.  — 
This  is  one  of  the  medium  sized 
evergreen  shrubs.  It  is  a  native 
of  Peru  and  does  best  in  a  warm 
and  sheltered  position.  Its  rather 
peculiar  shaped  flowers  are  pro- 
duced abundantly  in  winter  and 
ea  rly  spring.  It '  does  not  usually 
grow  more  than  4  or  3ft.  high. 

—  The  Buddleas.  — 

The  Buddleas  are  a  hardy,  baud- 
ome  tribe  of  evergreen  shrubs, 
ranging  from  medium  to  .large.  In 
B.  pulchella  the  flowers  are  small 
but  verv  numerous  and  fragrant, 
and  produced  in  winter.  In  B. 
vcitchiana,  which  is  perhaps  the 
best,  they  are  of  a  lilac  shade, 
..Iso  in  B.  Lin-dleyana,  all  of  which 
are  suitable  for  small  gardens.  B. 
globosa  and  B.  Madairascaricnsis 
are  orange  flowered.  They  are  <>l 
larger  size  and  quicker  growth 
than  the  first  mentioned.  There  is 
also    a    white     flowered  variety. 


—  Chilianthus  disiphyllus.  — 
Chilianthus  disiphyllus  is  a  strong 
quick  growing  shrub,  a  native  of 
South  Africa  and  carries  its  white 
blooms  very  freely  during  the 
winter. 

—  The  Chimonanthus.  — 
The  commonly  grown  variety  is 
C.  fragrans,  sometimes  called  the 
Japanese  Allspice  Tree.  It  is 
really  a  deciduous  shrub  growing 
from  6  to  10ft.  high  and  especially 
valuable  because  of  its  blooming 
during  winter  and  for  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  its  yellow  and  red 
flowers.  Chimonanthus  ramiflor- 
ous,  known  as  the  Snowdrop,  or 
Fringe  tree,  is  a  native  of  Queens- 
land. It  is  an  evergreen  and  when 
laden  with  its  white  bloom  pre- 
sents a  very  handsome  appearance. 
When  fully  developed  it  attains  a 
height  of "  30ft.  C.  Virginia  is  a 
native  of  North  America,  where  it 
is  largely  grown  as  an  ornamental 
tree  under  the  name  of  Fringe  tree. 
C.  retusus,  the  Chinese  Fringe  tree, 
is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  family.  Its  pure  white  blos- 
soms are  produced  from  all  the 
auxiliary  and  terminal  buds  of  the 
preceding  year's  wood  and  the 
petals  are  upwards  of  an  inch  long. 
The  flowers  are  borne  in  great 
abundance  so  that  the  half-opened 
leaves  are  partially  hidden.  The 
■bark  is  of  a  rather  peculiar  red 
brown  colour  and  in  specimens  of 
some  years'  growth  -hangs  around 
the  wood  of  the  older  and  lower 
parts  of  the  plant. 

—  The  Judas  Tree.  — 

This  is  Cercis  siliquastrum,  a 
very  handsome  addition  to  the 
shrubbery.  Its  somewhat  unusual 
colouring  makes  it  a  conspicuous 
object  wherever  grown.  The  colour 
is  a  little  difficult  to  describe,  deep 
flesh  colour  with  a  purple  mauve 
tinge  is  fairly  near  it.  A  good 
point  about  this  shrub,  it  is  deci- 
duous by  the  way,  is  that  the 
small  tufts  of  flowers  develop  each 
vear  on  old  and  new  wood,  cover- 
ing the  whole  tree  for  some  weeks 
during  August  and  September.  ft 
is  of  graceful  willowy  habit,  and 
mav  be  grown  up  to  12  or  20ft. 
C.  "Japonica  is  a  smaller  variety, 
there  is  another  variety,  C.  Cana 
densis,  but  this  is  not,  we  believe, 
grown  here. 

You  can  procure  any  of  the 
above  in  pots  from  either  of  the 
nurseries.  You  can  put  out  any 
pot  grown  stuff  now  or  at  any 
time,  even  in  summer,  if  you  take 
sufficient  care.  If  the  weather  be 
comes  verv  hot  after  planting 
shade  with"  inverted  kero  or  simi- 
lar box,  open  on  south  side,  till 
they  arc  established.      Get  small 
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healthy  plants  rather  than  larger 
(iiios.  Keep  a  mulch  over  the 
roots  and  ilon't  forget  to  water. 
The  shrubs  you  mention  are  all 
good  even  though  we  may  not 
agree  with  your  adviser  that  they 
are  the  l>est,  even  supposing  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  best 
,  selection  in  garden  work,  for  so 
much  depends  on  individual  taste 
and  suitability  for  whatever  pur- 
pose the  plants  mav  be  required 
for. 

The  Achimenes. 

Amongst  the  many  useful  pot 
plants  for  the  green  house,  the 
genus  of  Achimenes  may  be  classed 
as  in  the  front  rank  of  really  beau- 
tiful subjects  for  conservatory  de- 
coration during  the  summer  and 
autumn  months.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  species  of  these  exquisitely 
lovely  herbaceous  plants,  and  all 
are  natives  of  Central  America  and 
the  West  Indies. 

Achimenes  are  generally  treated 
as  hot  house  plants,  but  they  may 
also  be  grown  in  a  green  house, 
or  frame,  during  the  summer 
months,  though  treated  to  arti- 
ficial heat  thev  will  develop  into 
stronger  plants,  and  produce  finer 
llowers.  Their  propagation  is  easy. 
The  plants  have  curious  scalv 
tul>ers,  and  each  one  of  these 
scales,  when  separated,  is  capable 
'  of  forming  a  new  plant.  They  may 
be  increased  by  seed  and  by  cut- 
tings, and  also  by  taking  off  the 
mature  leaves,  inserting  the  foot- 
stalks in  sand,  covering  them  with 
a  bell-glass,  and  placing  them  in 
bottom  heat,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Gloxinias  may  lie  propagated. 

A  light,  rich  soil  is  required  to 
grow  these  plants  to  perfection. 
An  excellent  compost  may  be  made 
by  using  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam. 
I  fibrous  peat,  and  leaf  mould,  or  in 
i  the  absence  of  the  latter,  well  de- 
cayed eow  manure  may  be  used. 
To  keep  the  compost  open,  a  good 
proportion  of  sand  should  be  used, 
and  if  some  small  pieces  of  char- 
r  coal  are  mixed  with  it,  so  much 
the  letter.  Thorough  drainage  is 
of  the  greatest  importance,  and 
should  be  about  one-third  the 
depth  of  the  pots,  placing  a  layer 
of  charcoal  over  the   crocks.  Se- 
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feral  tubers  should  be  placed  in 
one  pot,  and  thev  should  be 
covered  with  about  half  an  inch  of 
soil.  The  plants  do  not  make 
any  large  roots.  A  line  effect  may 
be  made  by  growing  these  plants 
in  deep  seed  pans.  They  are  also 
grown  in  hanging  baskets,  like 
orchids  or  some  of  the  ferns. 

Achimenes  will  not  stand  ex- 
posure to  hot  sun— shade  is  es- 
sential at  all  stages  of  growth.  A 
moist  atmosphere  is  better  than  a 
dry  one.  In  the  earlv  stages  the 
plants  do  well  in  a  gentle  hot  bed. 
As  they  advance  into  bloom  a  lit- 
tle liquid  manure  may  be  given 
now  and  again,  and  even  when 
only  a  few  inches  in  height  the 
plants  are  benefited  bv  mulching 
them  with  a  little  rotten  manure. 
When  in  the  autumn  the  plants  die 
down,  water  must  be  gradually 
withheld,  and,  when  dormant,  the 
pots,  with  the  tubers  in  them, 
should  be  laid  on  their  sides  in  a 
warm,  dry  place. 

Besides  the  species,  there  are  nu- 
merous varieties  of  Achimenes. 
They  are  of  many  colours,  purple, 
white,  crimson,  violet,  rose,  scar- 
let, lilac,  etc.,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  them  are  worth  cultiva- 
tion. 


Lilies  in  Pots. 

A  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  is 
that  Lilies  are  divided  into  two 
groups,  namely,  varieties  that 
root  from  the  base  of  the  bulb 
only,  and  those  that  emit  roots 
from  the  stem  just  above  the  bulb 
as  well  as  from  below.  Bulbs  of 
the  former  type  may  be  potted  in 
the  usual  way,  but  those  belong- 
ing to  the  latter  class  must  either 
be  potted  low  down  in  deep  pots 
or  be  repotted  as  the  stem  roots 
are  produced,  an  excellent  compost 
for  pot  Lilies  being  four  parts 
turfy  loam,  two  parts  fibrous 
peat,  one  part  dried  decayed  cow 
manure,  and  one  part  leaf-mould, 
a  little  coarse  sand  or  road  grit 
also  being  advisable  if  the  peat 
contains  very  little  sand. 

Six  or  seven  inch  pots  are 
usually  large  enough  for  one  bulb, 
whilst  a  twelve  inch  pot  will  ac- 
commodate three  or  four  bulbs. 
Well    drain    the  pots  with  crocks 
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and  a  layer  of  rough  compost  or 
fairly  fresh  leaves,  and  place  some 
coarse  sand  around  the  base  of 
each  bulb,  and  also  around  the 
crown,  to  prevent  decay  and  assist 
rooting.  The  compost  should  be 
nicely  moist  so  that  water  will 
not  be  required  until  growth  com- 
mences, and  it  must  not  be  made 
too  firm  either  round  or  on  top  of 
the  bulbs. 

When  growth  has  freely  com- 
menced the  plants  should  be  gra- 
dually hardened  if  they  were 
started  in  a  greenhouse.  As 
soon  as  the  stem  roots  are  about 
half  an  inch  in  length,  the  bulbs 
must  either  be  repotted  or  top- 
dressed,  as  the  case  may  be,  with 
rich  compost  of  a  rather  lumpy 
nature.  Until  the  pots  are  well 
filled  with  roots  the  bulbs  require 
very  little  water,  but  when  in  full 
growth  ample  quantities  should  be 
given,  together  with  occasional  ap- 
plications of  weak  liquid  manure 
and  artificial  fertilisers,  and  to  en- 
sure sturdy  healthy  growth  plenty 
of  light,  air  and  sunshine  is  essen- 
tial. 

When  the  plants  have  finished 
flowering,  the  seed  pods  should  be 
cut  off,  and  water  be  gradually 
withheld,  and  when  the  bulbs  have 
been  dried  off,  the  pots  should  be 
laid  on  their  sides.  Liliums  may 
be  propagated  by  planting  the  off- 
sets that  are  produced  on  the 
bulbs.  These  should  be  removed, 
and  be  planted  in  a  pan  of  sandy 
soil,  and  in  time  they  will  develop 
into  flowering  bulbs.  Scales  de- 
tached from  the  bulbs  may  also  be 
inserted  in  a  pan  of  sandy  soil, 
and  these  will  produce  useful 
flowering  bulbs. 


Farmers  who  are  with  good  reason 
rejoicing  in  the  splendid  seasons  that 
are  prevailing  should  not  forget  the 
possible  danger  from  fire.  Just  now, 
when  the  whole  country  side  is 
clothed  in  a  mantle  of  green,  .there  is 
little  to  remind  one  of  the  scorching 
summer  days  that  are  to  come,  bring- 
ing with  them  the  possibility  of  fires 
amongst  the  crops  and  rick-yards. 
To  be  forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed, 
and  the  sensible  farmer  who  believes 
in  leaving  nothing  to  chance  is  re- 
minded that  the  Liverpool  and  London 
and  Globe  Insurance  Co.  makes  a 
specialty  of  hay  and  crop  risks. 
Claims  paid  by  this  big  company 
exceed  the  large  sum  of  e5t"),0O0,OfK). 
The  manager  is  Mr.  T.  K.  Douglas, 
and  agencies  are  established  in  the 
principal  country  towns.  Resides  hay- 
stacks and  growing  crops,  all  de- 
scriptions of  insurance  are  undertaken 
at  lowest  current  rates,  Live  Stock, 
'Accident  and  Disease,  Employers' 
Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion, Guarantee,  Plate  Glass,  Burglary, 
Public  Risk';,  etc.  The  chief  offioe  for 
S.A.  i<  at  36,  Grenfell  St.,  Adelaide, 
where  applications  for  agencies  in 
various  districts  will  be  received. 


SEWING  MACHINES! 

SINGER'S,  WERTIIEIM'S,  all  reputable  makes 
stocked.  Drophe  ads  retailed  at  £14  I  sell  at  £7 
io  .  Singer's  ini  proved  machines  from  £4  10/.  All 
parts  stocked     da  ch-.nes,  bought,  exchanged,  repaired. 

J.  MALONEY, 

1  Cirrington  Strut t   Opp.  King's  Theatre. 
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Gardening:  Its  Charm  and 
Mystery. 

It  is  the  uncertainty  and  mys- 
tery about  all  gardening  eiiorts 
that  I  think  make  this  hobby  s.q 
fascinating.  There  are  some  hob- 
bies that  are  so  fixed  in  their  re- 
sults that  one  practically  knows 
the  end  from  the  beginning.  Not 
so  with  gardening  ;  man  tills  the 
soil  and  sows  the  seed,  plants  and 
prunes  the  trees,  but  the  result  is 
altogether  in  the  dark. 

Mark  how  the  enthusiastic  gar- 
dener, first  thing  in  the  morning 
goes  down  his  garden  and  looks 
round  (in  growing  time,  of  course) 
to  see  the  result  of  the  night's 
work,  for  night  is  a  great  grow- 
ing time.  The  Rose  exhibitor 
hurries  in  the  morning  to  see  if 
the  particular  Rose  he  hoped  for 
is  just  fit,  only  to  find  it  blown, 
and  may  be,  before  he  has  time 
to  think  about  his  regret,  he  finds 
one  advanced  enough  of  another 
variety  to  take  its  place,  for  which 
he  had  not  dared  to  hope.  Again, 
the  rosarian  has  pruned  a  certain 
Rose  bush  in  the  spring,  and 
looked  for  good  results,  but,  to  his 
chagrin,  it  sends  up  two  good 
shoots,  but  both  without  a  bud. 
He  forgets  that  tree  for  the  time 
being,  and  turns  his  attention  else- 
where, and,  some  days  later  is  as- 
tonished to  find  a  good  shoot  com- 
ing right  from  the  base  of  the 
bush  ;  it  comes  up,  and  in  course 
of  time,  a  splendid  bloom  is  his 
reward,  most  welcome  because 
least  expected. 

A  man  buys  seed  of  a  certain 
flower,  he  sows  it,  it  comes  up 
much  as  hitherto,  but  he  is  sur- 
prised one  day  in  the  flowering 
season  to  find  that  amongst  them 
are  several  beautiful  strains  of 
flower  quite  new  to  him,  and  may 
be  to  the  world  of  gardening,  a 
mystery  he  may  understand  if  he 
will  carefully  study  Nature.  What 
could  not  be  written  of  Orchids  in 
this  respect,  roots  bought  some- 
times for  a  mere  trifle,  and  yet 
returning,  through  the  medium  of 
their  unique  blossoms,  their  pur- 
chase money  a  thousandfold  ? 


It  is  the  speculation  entailed  in 
gardening  that  makes  it  so  fascin- 
ating a  hobby  ;  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty about  it,  but  many  sur- 
prises. It  is  to  my  mind  the 
hobby  of  hobbies  healthful,  useful, 
interesting,  and  full  of  a  glorious 
uncertainty  that  always  keeps  one 
on  the  tip  toe  of  interested  expec- 
tancy. 

What  gardener  is  there  who  has 
unfastened  a  bundle  of  new  Rose 
trees  in  the  autumn,  and  has  not 
seen  within  that  bundle  hopes  and 
great  expectations  for  next  sum- 
mer ?  Or,  again,  another  who 
orders  a  lot  of  herbaceous  stuff  for 
a  new  border,  and  not  having 
grown  them  before,  see  how  he 
criticises  some  of  the  ugly  roots 
rather  disdainfully.  But,  and  I 
have  experienced  these  things  my- 
self, it  is  this  very  dubiousness  and 
uncertainty  that  adds  such  a 
piquancy  to  one's  feelings  when  the 
results  are  seen  ?  Some  things 
may  fail,  but  Nature  is  generally 
very  bountiful,  and  exceeds  in  pro- 
duction and  results  our  highest 
expectation.  A  mystery  indeed, 
and  therein  lies  the  garden's 
charm. — "'  The  Garden." 


Trustee  and  Executor 
Companies. 

Each  year  the  excellent  work  car- 
ried out  by  the  Executor  and  Trustee 
Companies  is  being  more  widely 
recognised,  and  it  almost  seems  as  if 
the  individual  trustee  before  long 
would  be  an  extinct  species.  Britons 
are  notoriously  conservative  and 
averse  to  change,  but ,  though  the 
history  of  Executor  and  Trustee  com- 
panies is  a  comparatively  modern  one, 
such  institutions  have  been  in  exist- 
ence sufficiently  long  enough  to  amply 
prove  their  worth,  and  the  most 
sceptical  opponents  have  come  to  see 
their  obvious  advantages.  Perhaps 
the  most  effective  testimony  is  the 
large  number  of  clear  headed  business 
men  and  financiers,  both  in  Australia 
and  in  the  old  land,  who  entrust  the 
management  and  control  of  their 
estates  to  such  institutions.  Careful 
investigations  have  shown  that  the 
advantages  of  the  public  company— 
always  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
same  is  under  good  management — as 
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compared  with  the  private  individual, 
are  almost  invariably  on  the  side  of 
the  former.       The  individual  trustee, 
be  he  ever  so  suitable,  may  die  before 
he  is    able  to    carry  out  his  duties, 
and    the  management    of  the  estate 
pass  into  the  hands  of  an  individual 
in  whom  the  testator,  in  his  lifetime, 
had  no  confidence,  and  whom  he  would 
under  no  circumstances    have  desired 
to  administer  his  affairs.     This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  danger,  for  if 
the  individual  trustee  does  not  die, 
he  may,  whilst  being  perfectly  honest, 
be  anything  but  a  good  business  man, 
and  as  a  result  the  estate  be  greatly 
depreciated.     Then,    though   cases  of 
fraud  on  the  part  of  trustees  may  be 
said  to   be  comparatively  rare,  such 
cases  do  occur,  as  sorrowing  widows 
and    orphans     only     too  eloquently 
testify,  and  the  prudent  testator  can- 
not be  blamed  for  always  having  this 
possibility    before    him.      From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  individual  trustee 
there  is    also  something  to  be  said. 
His  office  is  one  of  great  responsibil- 
ity, and  very  often  a  thankless  one  ; 
indeed,  many  executors,  whilst  acting 
in  good  faith  and  with  the  best  of 
intentions,  have  brought  ruin  on  them- 
selves because  their  judgment  has  un- 
wittingly led  them  astray.     So  oner- 
ous,   indeed,    are    the    duties    of  an 
individual    trustee,    especially    in  the 
case  of  complicated  estates,   that  it 
is  surprising  to  find  individuals  pre- 
pared to  shoulder  such  responsibilities. 
In  the  case  of  an  institution  such  as 
Elder's  Trustee  and  Executor  Co.,  all 
these    difficulties    disappear,    and  the 
testator  has  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  disposition  of  his  estate 
will  be  carried    out  precisely    in  ac- 
cordance with   his  wishes.  Further, 
that  his  executors,  being  a  permanent 
company,    managed    by    a    Board  of 
Directors  of  the  highest  probity,  there 
is    no  fear    of  complications  arising 
from    the    deaths    of    individuals,  or 
losses  arising    from  incompetency  or 
fraud.     As  an  off-shoot  of  the  firm  of 
Elder,  Smith  &  Co.,    Ltd.,    the  new 
company  has  started  under  the  most 
favourable  auspices,  especially  in  view 
of  the  wide  prevailing  prosperity,  and 
the  prestige    of  the  great    firm  which 
has  done  so  'much  for  South  Australia 
cannot    fail  to    be  of    advantage  to 
and  be  reflected  in,  the  new  Company. 
The  Board  comprises  such  well  known 
names  as  :— T.  E.  Barr  Smith,*  T.  L. 
Browne,   Win.  Taylor,  0.   II.  Prosser, 
A.  J.  Murray,  and  Petei   Waite,  with 
Mr.  A.  S.  Chapman  as  Secretary.  For 
fuller  particulars  wo  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  inn  readers  to  the  Company's 
advertisement  in  another  column. 
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Notes  for  November. 

The  season  promises  to  au  be  an 
Mr.i  good  one  for  fruit.  Possibly 
omething    may  happen     but  the 
>robabihty,  at  all  events   is,  that 
•eaches  and  apricots,  at  least,  will 
«e  very  abundant.     It  this  should 
rove    to  be  the  case  it    will  be 
lore    than  usually  necessary  for 
be  man  with  fruit  to    sell, '  even 
n  a  small  scale,  to  have    a  iirst 
ass  sample  to  offer,    whilst  for 
le  amateur  it  is  always  a  waste 
,  tune  to  grow  dirty, '  small,  un- 
Mting  stuff,  if  for  no  other  rea- 
n  than  that  he  can  buy    it  as 
:eapl\   and  with  much  les's  trouble 
•an  he  can  grow  it  and  use  the 
•ace  the  trees  take  up   for  sotne- 
mg  more    remunerative.  The 
ower  has,  of  course,   no  control 
er  the  weather,  but  he  can  con- 
lerablv  inlluence  the    quality  of 
I    crop    and    the    condition  in 
ich  it  is  marketed  is  almost  al- 
jether  a  matter  within  his  own 
rtrol.    Quality  and  condition  are 
■  ays    important,    but    more  so 
n  ewr  when  an  extra  plentiful 
•ply    may    mean    a    difficulty  in 
ting  pavable  prices  for  anything 
n  slightly  inferior,  for  it  *  must 
rememlrered  that    whilst  there 
ilways  someone  who  wants  the 
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uk  next  grade  meets  greatly  ex- 
taufed  competition.  mt£7  aSi 
I  rospecta  as  are  now  before  us  the 
;;;;PoUance  of  spraying,  thorough 

fa S  i  '  ,thimunS  aud  care  in  pkk- 
packing  and  milrketin>r  is  very 

HE? \    mth  to  fungus 

d!seases  in  p,p  frnits,    also  shot- 
hole  and  scab  in  stone  fruits,  curl 
HPHh  ttC-  in  Inches,  Bor- 
deaux   Mixture    is  the  recognized 
treatment.      This    iS)  however,  a 

should  be  so  regarded.  For  tho- 
roughly satisfactory  results  the 
application  must  be  made  before 
the  blossom  falls.  In  the  case  of 
curl  leaf,  which  is  the  worst,  or 
at  all  events,  most  apparent  dis- 
ease of  the  peach  ;  opinions  differ 
as  to  the  utility  or  otherwise  of 
late  spraying,  i.e.,  after  the  leaves 
unfold,  still,  as  a  second  applica- 
tion is  recommended— after  the 
fruit  has  set— for  other  diseases  of 
the  peach,  which  may  be  present 
though  not  recognized,  as  well  as 
lor  scab  and  rust  in  stone  fruits 
it  will  probably  be  good  policy  to 
try  its  efficacy  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  the  disease  in  those  vari- 
eties, and  in  districts  which  are 
not  yet  far  advanced.  If  SUch 
spraying  does  not  do  much  good 
as  regards  the  curl,  one  may  be 
certain  that  it  will  do  no  harm  but 
rather  the  reverse  to  the  tree  and 
the  crop.  To  the  man  who  is  now 
confronted  with  scorched,  dis- 
figured trees  and  who  is  with 
good  cause  wishing  that  he  had 
learnt  to  spray,  the  lesson  is  ob- 
vious and  should  be  taken  to 
heart,  viz.,  that  the  only  sure 
method  of  prevention  is  to  spray 
early  and  to  spray  thoroughly. 
Another  trouble  for  the  peach 
grower  will  be  found  in  the  aphis, 
for  this  pest  kerosene  emulsion  or 
resin  wash  must  be  used  whenever 
they  appear. 


fruit  is  still  open,  this  will  vary 
according  to  variety  of  fruit  and 
season.  The  second  from  15  to  2? 
days  later.  Further  sprayings  de- 
pending on  local  conditions 


Okra. 

—  Hibiscus  Usculentus.  — 
This  is  another  plant  which 
should  find  a  place  in  the  ama- 
teur s  garden,  who  is  on  the  look 
out  for  something  useful  and  a  lit- 
tle out  of  the  common  It  is  not 
a  crop  one  wants  to  grow  largely 
tor  its  uses  are  limited  to  flavour- 
ing soups  and  stews,  providing  a 
substitute  for  green  peas  (it  hardly 
lives  up  to  its  mission  in  this  re- 
spect)   and     for     salad  purposes 
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Codlin  Moth. 


The  codlin  moth  will  now  be 
contributing  its  share  in  keeping 
the  apple  and  pear  grower  busy. 
It  is  recognised  that  the  price  of 
a  high  percentage  of  clean  fruit  is 
■praying,  and  generally  speaking, 
that  price  is  being  paid.  The 
routine  0!  spraying  with  Arsenate 
of  Lead  is  practically  the  same 
wherever  apples  are  grown  in  the 
Commonwealth.  The  first  spray- 
ing is  given  while  the   eve   of  the 


Like     Rosella,    to    which    it  is 
botanically  related,  it  is  an  annual 
plant  and  a  native  of  warm  coun- 
tries.     In    habit  and  general  ap- 
pearance and  flower  it  rather  re- 
sembles the  cotton  plant,  another 
member  of  the  same  family,  on  a 
larger    and    coarser  scale.  Okra 
comes    to    maturity  quickly  and 
continues  to  bear  the  pods  which 
are  the  edible  part  of  the  plant  for 
a    considerable   time.     The  seed 
germinates  readily  and  may  either 
be  sown  in  a  drill  or  in  clumps  of 
three  or   four.      Seed    should  be 
well   covered,   not   less    than  an 
inch,    and   the    soil   around  the 
growing  seedlings  should    be  kept 
well    stirred.      The     plants  will 
grow  well  in  a  variety  of  soils  but 
a   strong   loam   which   is  rich  in 
plant  food  -will  give  the   best  re- 
sults.    When  once  the  plants  com- 
mence to  flower  the   formation  of 
the   pods    takes   place    with  very 
great    rapidity.     It   is  necessary 
to  gather  frequently  both  because 
the  flavour  of  the   young   pod  is 
much  superior  to  one  in  which  the 
seeds   have    ripened    and   also  in 
order   to  secure  continuous  bear- 
ing.     The    pods    should    be  used 
shortly    after    gathering    or  they 
may  be  dried  for  winter    use.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  okra,  or 
gumbo,  as  it  is  sometimes  called 
has  a  somewhat  peculiar  and  dis- 
tinct   flavour    and     it     is  quite 
possible  to  dislike  it  rather  badly. 

Ple&ae    Show  XKia 
Copy 

•»  rm*  "Gabdmw  A  Field  " 

To  Your  Neighbor. 

It  may  indaas  him  to  .Subaoriba 
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Citrus  Manuring. 

The  kind  and  quantity  of  fer- 
tilizer required  to  produce  a  heavy- 
crop  of  oranges  must  necessarily 
vary,  depending  to  some  consider- 
able extent  on  the  original  com- 
position of  the  soil.  Naturally 
fertile  land  provided  it  is  of  suit- 
able physical  condition,  will  pro- 
duce trees  of  vigorous  growth 
which  usually  bear  large  crops  of 
fruit  for  a  great  number  of  years, 
but  the  possibilities  of  such  trees, 
unless  the  stores  of  plant  food  are 
supplemented  by  the  application  of 
manures,  are  necessarily  limited  to 
what  Nature  can  do.  The  problem 
of  manuring  on  an  economical 
basis  in  such  cases  is  undoubtedly 
a  complicated  one.  In  soils  natur- 
ally deficient  in  one  or  more  of  the 
principal  plant  foods  the  question 
of  manuring  to  obtain  maximum 
crops  is  probably  somewhat  sim- 
plified, whilst  in  very  poor,  sterile 
land  the  quality  of  the  fruit  and 
crop  production  are  no  doubt 
more  completely  under  the  control 
of  the  .grower  and  it  is  upon  such 
soils  that  some  of  the  heaviest 
crops  and  of  the  very  finest 
quality  are  produced.  In  an  article 
in  U.S.A.  Farmers'  Bulletin,  239, 
"  Citrus  Fruit  Growing,"  quoting 
from  a  European  source,  the 
question  of  "  poor  land  "  manur- 
ing is  discussed.  Some  of  the  sug- 
gestions made  and  the  opportunity 
afforded  for  comparison  with  Aus- 
tralian practice  will,  we  think,  be 
of  interest  to  our  citrus-growing 
readers. 

The  following  is  the  extract  :— 
It  is  calculated  that,  a  hectare 
approximately  2%  acres,  of  oranges, 
containing  about  250  trees  and 
yielding,  when  in  ,  full  bearing, 
66,000  pounds  of  fruit,  would  re- 
move from  the  soil  250  pounds  of 
nitrogen,  284  pounds  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  250  pounds  ■  of  potash. 
If  these  elements  are  returned  to 
the  soil  the  equivalent  of  1,672 
pounds  of  nitrate  soda,  1,544 
pounds  of  superphosphate  of  lime, 
and  495  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
potash  will  be  required.  This  for- 
mula is  intended  for  soils  com- 
posed mainly  of  siliceous  sand, 
with  some  lime  and  clay,  having  a 
gor/d  depth  and  capable  during 
the  summer  of  receiving  copious 
irrigation.  This  is  considered  by 
the  author  the  ideal  soil  for 
oranges.  On  tftfaer  8oils  this  for- 
mula cannot  be  strictly  adhered  to. 

The  evil  effects  attributed  to  an 
excess  of  nitrogen  are  that  it  pro- 
duces an  exuberant  growth  ol 
wood  and  foliage,  while  the  re- 
sulting fruit  is  very  coarse  and 
thick-skinned,  with  little  sugai  or 
;,roma  and  of  bad  keeping        1  ty. 


The  time  of  ripening  is  also  re- 
tarded. With  an  excess  of  phos- 
phoric acid  the  fruits  are  small, 
numerous,  well  flavored,  and  aro- 
matic, with  thin  skin  and  poor 
pulp.  "  When  potash  is  super- 
abundant the  tree  does  not  grow 
very  large,  but  the  fruit  is  juicy, 
sweet,  and  of  pleasant  flavour." 

As  to  the  most  desirable  forms 
of  fertilisers  the  author  prefers 
sulphate  of  ammonia  in  light  soils 
and  in  those  charged  with  organic 
matter.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  better 
applied  to  heavy  soils.  Super- 
phosphate of  lime  is  considered 
the  best  of  the  phosphate  fer- 
tilisers. "  Only  in  gypseous  soils 
and  those  humid  and  rich  in  or- 
ganic residue  should  the  '  Thomas  ' 
phosphate  be  employed."  The  sul- 
phate and  chlorid  of  potash  may 
be  used  indifferently,  though  the 
sulphate  appears  to  give  more  deli- 
cacy and  fragrance  to  the  fruit. 
In  rather  limy  soils  the  use  of 
sulphate  of  iron  is  considered  bene- 
ficial. In  those  with  a  little  lime, 
and  especially  if  inclined  to  be 
rough  and  clayey,  the  use  of  gyp- 
sum is  advised. 

In    fertilizing   young  trees  ma- 
terials   furnishing     about  one-half 
the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid 
and  one-fourth  the  potash  required 
for  an  orchard  in  full  bearing,  as 
noted  above,  are  required.  For  old 
trees  the  following  is  one  formula 
recommended  :    Sulphate    of  Am- 
monia,   660    pounds  ;   nitrate  of 
soda,  880  pounds  :  superphosphate 
of    lime    and    manganese,  1,760 
pounds  ;     sulphate    of    iron,  660 
pounds  ;  chlorid  of  potassium,  55 
pounds,  per  hectare.     In  the  case 
of  orange  trees  which  produce  an 
abundance    of   wood,    leaf,  and 
flowers,  with  but  little  fruit,  the 
author    believes    the    defect  due 
either  to  a  deficiency  of  nutrition 
or   to   a   deficiency   of   the  phos- 
phates which  promote  the  fecunda- 
tion of  the  ovary  of  the  flower,  or 
to  a  superabundance   of  nitrogen, 
"  which   by  excessively  expanding 
the    sexual    organs    of  the  flower 
produces  its  abortion."     The  fol- 
lowing  formula   is  suggested  for 
such  trees  :  Sulphate  of  ammonia, 
165  pounds  ;  nitrate  of  soda,  165 
pounds  ;    superphosphate    of  lime, 
2,300  pounds;  kainit,  660  pounds; 
sulphate  oi  lime,  660  pounds,  per 
hectare.      With  orange  trees  suf- 
fering from  gumming,  the   use  of 
organic   fertilisers,    and  especially 
horse  manure,  should  be  avoided. 
The  only  manure  required  for  trees 
In  the  seed  bed  is  the  free  use  of 
horse  manure. 

The  effect  ol  fertilising  orange 
trees  in  the  very  poor  thin  soils  ol 
Florida    with   different  ingredients 


has  been  very  thoroughly  discussed 
ine  one  of  the  Year  books   of  thel 
U.S.A.  Department  of  Agriculture.! 
The   closing   paragraphs    of  this! 
article  are  as  follows  :— 

Summarizing,  it  may  be  said  i— 1 

(1)  By  a  proper  combination  of] 
the  various  elements  used    in  fer- 
tilization    one     can  undoubtedly 
largely    govern   the    quality  audi 
flavor  of  the  fruit. 

(2)  To  obtain  a  fruit   with  thin? 
rind,   use  nitrogen  from  inorganic 
sources    in    moderate  quantities, 
with  considerable  potash  and  lime. 

(3)  To  sweeten  the  fruit,  usesul-l 
phate  of  ammonia  in  considerably! 
abundance,  decreasing  the  amount 
of  potash. 

(4)  To  render  the  fruit  more| 
acid,  increase  the  amount  of  potash 
and  use  nitrogen  from  organic 
sources. 

(5)  If  it  is  desired  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  fruit,  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  apply  a  compara- 
tively heavy  dressing  of  nitrogen 
in  some  organic  form  and  slightly 
decrease  the  other  elements.  In 
the  case  of  the  tangerine  and  man- 
darin, where  a  larger  size  m 
usually  desired,  a  heavy  dressing 
of  nitrogen  fertilizers  would  favor 
this  end,  and  is  not  objectionable 
unless  carried  to  excess. 

(6)  .  Fertilization  has  an  import- 
ant bearing  on  diseases. 

(7)  Die  back,  a  serious  malady, 
is  in  all  probability  the  result  of, 
overfeeding  with  nitrogenous  man-; 
ures  from  organic  sources.  These 
manures  if  used  at  all  should  be 
applied  with  great  caution. 

(8)  Foot-rot,  although  not  pri- 
marily due  to  improper  methods 
of  fertilization,  is  no  doubt  con- 
siderably inlluenced  by  this  cause. 

(9)  Insect  diseases  are  also  ajfl 
parently  inlluenced  by  the  use  of 
fertilizers,  organic  manures  ren- 
dering the  trees  more  liable  to  iu-l 
jury  from  this  source  than  chemi" 
cal  fertilizers. 

 $  

The  Value  of  Apples. 

Apples  are  now  held  to  contain 
much  sustenance  for  the  brain  am 
to  have  an  exhilarating  effect  01 
the  spirits.  Apples  contain  pho« 
phorous  and  also  malic  acid,  whiffl 
are  most  beneficial  for  people  W 
der  mental  strain  or  who  habitUj 
ally  do  work  which  prohibits  vxefl 
eise.  The  apple  should  not  b1 
munched  between  times,  but  tik« 
is  a  component  part  of  the  KgU| 
l.i  r  meals. 
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Propping  the  Tree. 

Though  tmodern  methods  of  pruu- 
ng  have  very  considerably  reduced 
che  need  for  propping  as  a  general 
atactic*,  the  following  article  from 
•The  Fruit  Grower"  may  be 
telpful  '•— 

It  is  very  necessary  in  orchards 
which  are  carrying  heavy  crops, 
:o  support  the  branches  with  props 
:o  keep  them  from  being  broken 
town  bv  the  weight  of  the  ripen- 
ing fruit.  There  are  several  ways 
in  which  this  can  be  done.  The 
>ne  which  will  1*?  deseril>ed  here  is 
:he  most  economical  of  any  me- 
ihod  in  use  at  the  present  time. 

The  materials  needed  for  one 
;ree  consists  of  (i)  one  strong, 
K>lid  pole  ;  (*)  a  quantity  of 
l6-gauge  galvanized  wire  ;  (3I 
toib-pfeservers  ;  (4)  one  18-penny 
mil  ;  (5)  one  piece  of  2  x  8 
timber,  or  a  Hat  rock. 

The  pole  to  be  used'  must  be 
itronu  ,ind  solid,  at  least  so  long 
4s  two-thirds  the  height  of  the 
tree,  and  with  a  diameter  of  not 
less  than  three  inches.  The  pole 
must  be  of  strong  wood,  and  good 
throughout  its  entire  length,  as  it 
must  1>ear  the  weight  of  the  entire 
Mad,  and  for  this  reason  the 
bheapest  kind  of  poles  are  not  the 
jest. 

:  The  limb  preservers  consist  of 
•ither  leather  or  galvanized  sheet 
Ton,  or  of  leather  and  wooden 
Jocks.  Thev  can  be  made  of  scrap 
eather  from  the  harness  shop,  or 
Tom  old  boots,  shoes  or  even  tin 
cans.  Their  purpose  is  to  prevent 
.he  wire  from  cutting  into  the 
imb. 

The  2  x  8  or  flat  rock  is  to  serve 
is  the  foundation  for  the  pole  and 
ijrevent  its  sinking  into  the  ground, 
ind  the  nail  is  put  into  the  top 
if  the  pole  and  serves  in  support- 
ng  the  wires. 

I       —  Setting  up  the  Pole.  — 
The  board  or  flat  rock  is  placed 

>m  the  ground  about  two  feet  from 
:he  trunk  of  the  tree  and  on  the 
eeward  side.  From  the  nail  in 
Ae  top  of  the  pole  four  wires  are 

suspended,  and  the  pole  allowed  to 
ean  towards  the  windward  side 
stretch  each  of  the  wires  down  to 
wlid  limbs,  in  such  a  manner  as 

•will  best  serve  as  braces    for  the 
x>le,  and  hold  it  in  position. 
When  the  limb  preservers  are  put 

.M,  be  sure  not  to  tie  them  around 
the  limbs,  but  thread  the  wire 
through  both  holes  and  place  them 
□nder  the  limbs  ;  fasten  the  end^ 
M  the  wire  about  five  or  six  inches 

\ above  the  limb,  making  a  tie  that 
will  not  slip,  and  yet  support  the 

fftmb,  just  as  a  child  is  supported 


by  the  board  in  a  swing.  As  many 
additional  wires  can  be  put  on  as 

may  he  necessary,  although  two 
or  more  limbs  can  frequently  be 
fastened  to  the  same  wire. 

The  eost  of  tins  method  of  prop- 
ing  trees  will  depend  on  the  ma- 
terial used,  and  the  size  of  the 
tree.  On  the  average  I  lxdieve 
1  6  per  tree  will  be  plenty  to  es- 
tablish and  keep  in  proper  form 
for  ten  vears.  This  makes  the  an- 
nual expense  only  2d.  per  tree. 

One  firm  of  growers  put  in  such 
a  system  as  this  on  their  thirty 
acre  orchard  some  four  years  ago, 
and  it  has  worked  very  satisfac- 
torilv.  Last  year  from  this  or- 
chard was  sold  an  average  of  T,ooo 
boxes  and  without  a  single  break- 
down in  any  of  the  trees. 

This  outfit  stands  winter  and 
summer,  the  only  changes  that  are 
needed  from  time  to  time,  being  to 
change  the  wires  where  necessary, 
and  to  put  in  more  wires  where 
thev  are  needed.  This  method  will 
not  eliminate  the  necessity  for  pro- 
l>er  pruning,  but  it  will  prevent 
serious  breakdowns  and  save  a 
whole  lot  of  the  crop  and  many  a 
fruit  tree  from  total  destruction. 

The  active,  thinking,  progressive 
fruit  grower  will  always  watch  his 
fruit  trees  closely,  and  try  to  work 
systematically.  The  summer  prun- 
ing can  be  combined  with  the  in- 
spection of  the  propping  and  a 
look  out  kept  for  insects  and  dis- 
eases ;  in  this  way  three  operations 
are  done  at  the  same  time  and 
the  expense  of  production  is  con- 
sequentlv  reduced. 


Plant  Breeding  by  Bud 

Selection. 

Though  breeding  from  and  for 
individual  excellence  bv  rigid  selec- 
tion based  on  performance,  has 
been  for  years  a  very  prominent 
feature  in  all  stock  breeding  work, 
especiallv  where  product  as  in 
wool,  milk,  eggs,  etc.,  is  the  ob- 
jective, the  orchardist  has  in  the 
main  failed  to  follow  the  same 
course  in  his  endeavour  to  produce 
more  and  better  apples,  peaches, 
etc.,  though  he  has  no  doubt  ob- 
served the  marked  difference  in 
production  in  different  trees  of  the 
same  variety  growing  under  simi- 
lar conditions.  It  is  of  course 
true  that  the  substitution  of  one 
tree  or  manv  trees  for  other  and 
better  ones  is  a  matter  of  more 
difficulty  than  changing  one  cow 
or  a  herd  of  cows  for  more  pro- 
ductive ones,  but  the  fact  that 
realization  of  improvement  based 
on  the  kevstone  of  all  reproductive 


processes,  viz.,  that  like  begets 
like,  is  not  without  difficulty, 
should  not  blind  him  to  the  pos- 
bilities  which  lie  behind  what 
may  be  simply  summed  up  as 
variental  selection.  It  is  usual 
to  speak  ol  the  orchardist's  work 
as  fruit  growing,  if  we  speak  of  it 
instead  as  fruit  breeding,  we  get  a 
better  understanding  of  the  full 
scope  of  his  work.  It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  fruit  breeding  is  more 
the  work  of  the  hybridist  and  nur- 
seryman and  in  a  measure,  and  in 
the  stricter  sense,  this  is  correct, 
for  the  hybridist  is  undoubtedlv 
the  true  plant  breeder.  Neverthe- 
less after  a  variety  has  left  '-: 
hands,  there  is  plentv  of  room  for 
the  working  orchardist  in  fruit 
improvement.  The  hybridist  tests 
and  rejects  immense  numbers  of 
plants  before  putting  out  an  im- 
proved or  porfect  variety.  On  the 
same  principle  the  orchardist 
should  keep  on  rejecting  for  pro- 
pagating purposes  in  anv  shape  or 
form,  anvthing  which  falls  short 
of  the  highest  possible  standard. 
In  other  words  it  is  the  province 
ol  the  hybridist  to  select  till  he 
arrives  at  a  perfect  tvpe,  that  of 
the  orchardist  to  select  for  indi- 
vidual perfection.  In  one  sense 
the  work  of  the  fruit  breeder  is 
more  simple  than  that  of  the  ani- 
mal breeder  inasmuch  as  in  bud- 
ding and  grafting  it  is  part  of  one 
selected  individual  which  carries  on 
the  life  process  whereas  in  animal 
breeding  it  is  the  union  of  two 
distinct  forces. 

There  are  difficulties,  no  doubt, 
but  is  not  progress  of  anv  sort 
the  result  of  overcoming  them  ?  In 
these  davs  of  rapid  agricultural 
and  horticultural  development,  it 
is  natural  to  look  to  the  experi- 
ment stations  which  have  been  es- 
tablished in  practically  all  civilized 
countries  for  li<dit  and  leading  in 
anv  problem  affecting  the  reneral 
welfare.  ITp  to  nuite  recentlv  the 
work  of  horticultural  stations  has 
been  laraelv  confined  to  compara- 
tive work  as  between  existing  vari- 
eties, the  breeding  of  new  varieties 
and  experimental  and  demonstra- 
tion work  in  connection  with  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  tree  and 
fruit  diseases,  in  all  of  which,  work 
of  immense  value  to  the  working 
orchardist  has  been  accomplished. 
Durine  the  last  vear  or  two  there 
has  been  a  rapidlv  growing  recog- 
nition of  the  opening  for  profitable 
work  bv  taking  the  individual 
tree  instead  of  all  trees  of  a  vari- 
etv  as  the  true  unite  of  compari- 
son. 

In  this  as  in  much  other  experi- 
mental work  America  is  likely  to 
take  a  leading  part.     We  have  be- 

(Oontiniiod  on  pnero  25fi). 
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Cross  Pollination  in  Fruit 
Production. 

By  H.  G.  Smith  in  Wisconsin  Hor- 
ticulture. 

Fruit  production  depends  upon 
sexuality.  Sexuality  signifies  the 
presence  of  male  and  female  ele- 
ments. The  union  of  the  male  and 
female  elements  or  the  transference 
of  pollen  to  the  pistil  of  the  flower 
is  pollination.  Failure  of  pollina- 
tion means  failure  in  fruit  produc- 
tion. There  are  many  orchards 
where  failure  has  resulted  because 
of  this  fact,  some  of  which  have 
produced  only  three  crops  in  twen- 
ty-five years.  Now  most  flowers 
of  any  variety  have  both  male 
and  female  organs.  Consequently, 
you  may  immediately  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  pollination  must 
surely  occur  at  all  times.  This  is 
not  the  case.  Two  varieties  based 
upon  pollination  exist.     They  are 


self  sterile  and  self  fertile  varieties. 
A  self  sterile  variety  is  one  which 
is  unable  to  fertilize  its  pistil  with 
its  own  pollen,  while  a  self  fertile 
variety  is  one  which  is  aide  to  per- 
form this  function. 

Self  sterility  and  self  fertility  are 
not  constant  with  any  variety  so 
far  as  known  at  present  time.  Con- 
ditions ;  such  as,  location,  adapta- 
tion to  soil  and  climate,  and  state 
of  nourishment  are  important  fac- 
tors, any  one  or  all  of  which  may 
make  a  variety  self  sterile.  Thus, 
Bartlett  and  Kieffer  pears  are 
often  self-sterile,  but  there  are 
orchards  of  both  which  are  self- 
fertile.  The  same  is  true  with 
many  other  varieties  of  fruits. 

What  then  are  the  factors  which 
have  caused  non-pollination.  They 
are  these  :  first,  difference  in  time 
of  maturity  of  stamens  and  pistils; 
second,  'disability  due  to  structural 
conditions  (that  is,  the  pollen  may 


be  imperfect  as  with  some  vines,  cr 
the  pistil  may  be  malformed  as. is 
the  case  with  certain  varieties  i£ 
plums)  ;  third,  absence  of  stamenf . 
As  an  example  of  this,  take  tie 
strawberry.  Those  who  are  fami- 
liar with  the  strawberry  well  know 
that  pistillate  and  staminate  vari- 
eties must  be  planted  alternately  if 
a  crop  is  to  be  expected  from  the 
pistillate  sorts,  and  when  this  is 
done  the  most  abundant  crops  are 
produced. 

There  is  still  another  factor 
which  applies  to  the  three  factors 
of  non-pollination  already  named 
and  also  applies  to  flowers  which 
are  seemingly  perfect.  It  is  mutual 
afiinitT  between  the  pollen  and  th 
pistil. 

Lack  of  affinitv  and  lack  of 
simultaneous  blooming  periods  are 
the  two  most  important  causes  oi 
self-sterility  or  lack  of  fruit  pro- 
duction. There  seem  to  be  differ- 
ent degrees  of  mutual  affinity  be- 
tween the  pollinizer  and  the  self- 
sterile  variety.  Self-sterile  vari- 
eties demand  cross-pollination  also 
because  of  lack  of  affinity.  Conse- 
quently the  conclusion,  lack  of  af- 
finitv demands  cross-pollination. 

Cross  pollination  demands  :— 
Simultaneous  blooming  ;  affinity 
of  varieties,  proper  conditions  at 
blooming  ;  and  proper  means  of 
transference  of  pollen.  Simultane- 
ous blooming  is  essential,  for  the 
onlv  way  in  which  a  pollenizer  can 
make  a  self-sterile  variety  fruitful 
is  bv  supplying  it  with  pollen.  If 
it  is  to  supply  it  with  pollen  it 
means  that  the  pistils  of  the  self- 
sterile  variety  must  be  receptive 
when  the  stamens  of  the  pollenizer 
are  ripe,  which  is  possible  only 
with  simultaneous  blooming.  The 
comparative  blooming  of  varieties 
is  more  or  less  of  a  local  problem, 
because  of  local  conditions  such  as 
climate,  altitude  and  environment. 
The  blooming  period  may  not  only 
be  hastened  or  retarded  but  the 
order  in  which  different  varieties 
bloom  may  be  disturbed.  The  pro- 
per conditions  at  blooming  can  be 
best  expressed  negativelv.  Long, 
rainy,  cold  moist  periods  of  three 
or  four  days  are  not  desirable. 
The  transference  of  pollen  is  a  verj 
important  feature  in  pollination. 
The  two  factors  which  transfer 
pollen  are  the  wind  and  insects. 
Many  think  that  the  wind  is  the 
more  important  of  the  two.  This 
is  not  true  as  demonstrated  at  thr 
Oregon  experiment  station.  For 
example,  onlv  six  pollen  grains 
were  found  at  the  end  of  24  hours 
on  a  glass  slide  one  inch  wide  and 
three  inches  long  placed  twenty 
feet  from  the  trunk  of  the  bloom- 
ing- tree.  Glass  slides  placed  at 
different  distances  helped  prove  the 
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above  result.    But  more  conclusive 
than  this  is  the   experiment  with 
two   apple   trees  comparing  wind 
ami     insect     pollination.  Fifteen 
hundred  blossoms  on  a  seven  year 
.   old    tree    were    emasculated  'and 
i   only  five  set  fruit.  During  the  time 
,    the  pistils  remained  receptive  only 
eight  l>ees  visited  the  tree.  More 
.  than  twice  that  number  were  seen 
on  the  tree  twenty  feet  distant  in 
one-half    hour.      Is  this    not  evi- 
'  dence  enough  to  show  that  pollen 
'  is  not  transmitted  through  the  air 
'  m   sufficient   quantities   to  insure 
cross  pollination  ?     The  conclusion 
;  *or   eVer>'  fruit  grower  should  be, 
have  an  apiary  or  let  the  neigh- 
bors have  one  for  his  benefit. 
!    I  have  mentioned  thus  far  bene- 
fits  of   cross-pollination    in  self- 
sterile    varieties.      What   are  the 
benefits  of  cross-pollination  in  self- 
fertile  varieties,  if  anv  ?    The  ex- 
.periments  at  the  Oregon  station 
are  conclusive   as   to   the  results. 
In    these  experiments  the  self-fer- 
tile    varieties,    Spitzenberg  and 
Newtown    were    used  ;  Spitzenberg 
fruits    resulting    from  self-pollina^- 
tion   averaged    onlv    100   grams  ■ 
those   resulting  from  cross-pollina- 
tion   bv    Newtown,     126  grams; 
Arkansas  Black,  128  grams  ;  Jona- 
than,   148   grams  ;    and  Baldwin, 
T57   grams.      Newtown  fruits  re- 
sulting from  self-pollination,  aver- 
71    grams  ;  cross-pollenized 
nuts  with  BellfWer.  104  grams 
spitzenberg    14-  grams,  Jonathan 
f&2   .grams,   and    Grimes  Golden. 
W  Frams.      These    results  show 
-hat  there  is  an  increase   in  size 
lue  to  cross-pollination  due  to  mu- 
'oal  affinity.  Grimes  Golden  bein-r 
*e  most  mutual  to  Newtown  and 
^ldwin  to  Spitzenberg  ;  and  that 
be  affinitv  of  the  pollen    and  the 
iistil  of  the  same  variety    is  far 
JSS    than    between  different  vari- 
ces.   Self-fertile  varieties  then  de- 
land  cross-pollination    as    well  as 
elf-fertile  varieties.     Darwin  came 
J  this  conclusion  in  18.57  when  he 
u *    ','  Xatnre    abhors  perpetual 
:Hf-pollination.     It  is  an  interest- 
's fact  to  note  that  the  seeds  of 
ie  respective  crosses  varied  and 
1  at  the  variation  closely  followed 
»at    of   the  fruits  ;  that    is,  the 
rgest  fruit  usually  contained  the 
rgest  seeds." 

What  is  the  practical  application 
cross-pollination  ?  Since  self- 
enle  and  self-fertile  varieties  are 
*n  benefited  bv  cross-pollination 
ant  several  varieties.  The  fW 
•n  station  found  for  apples  that  al- 
-nate  rows  of  trees  of  three  differ- 
t  varieties  were  suitable,  making 
chard  management  convenient? 
is  being  necessary  for  spraying 
d  harvesting.  Again,  do  not 
tut  solid  blocks.  Some  one  may 
ve  this  question  in  mind.  What 


varieties   shall   I  plant  ?  Experi- 
ment stations  are  just  beginning 
the    study  of  this  question,  thus 
enough  evidence  is  not  at  hand  to 
give  definite  answer.    All  that  can 
DC  said  is  make  use  of  what  has 
been  done  so  far  as  possible  and 
then     give    careful    attention  to 
blooming  periods  of  different  vari- 
eties   in  vour  own  neighbourhood. 
With    strawberries  a  definite  an- 
swer can  be  given.    It  is  plant  at 
least  one  male  variety  alternately 
with  the  pistillate  Variety. 

From  the  discussion  of  the  dif- 
ferent factors  to  be  considered  in 
cross-pollination  it  is  plainly  evi- 
dent that  the  problem  is  not  a 
simple  one,  but  one  that  needs 
study  and  skill  when  it  is  to  be- 
come practically  applied  as  well  as 
when  scientifically  studied.  Some 
one  may  say  that  the  problem  is 
too  big  for  the  orchardist  ;  but  it 
is  the  mastery  of  just  such  prob- 
lems as  this  that  has  made  the 
orchardist  successful.  The  apply- 
ing of  the  principles  involved  in 
cross-pollination  w511  be  just'  one 
more  step  in  the  direction  of  sue 
cess  in  horticulture 


Soils  and  Seed  Sowing. 

The  finer  the  ground  is  culti- 
vated the  better  it  absorbs  the 
water,  says  "J.J.W."  in  the  Eng- 
lish "  Journal  of  Horticulture  " 
Soil  that  is  lumpy  and  full  of 
clods  presents  less  feeding  surface 
to  roots,  and  contains  less  capil- 
lary water  than  an  equivalent 
amount  of  well-pulverised  soil 
This  is  illustrated  bv  gardeners 
who  are  able  to  grow  fine,  healthy 
plants  m  a  small  flower  pot  by 
using  only  well  pulverised  and  sift- 
ed soil.  The  same  plant  -would 
require  five  or  six  times  the 
amount  of  soil  area  if  planted  in 
the  open  garden,  and  then  possibly 
not  thrive  so  well. 


Another  property  of  soils  is  the 
capability  of  retaining  moisture.  It 
is  lowest  in  sand  and  highest  in 
peat.  Sandy  soils  give  off  their 
moisture  in  one-third  of  the  time 
of  that  of  clay,  loam,  or  leaf 
mould.  The  retentive  power  of 
soils  is  increased  with  the  addition 
of  organic  matter,  known  as 
humus  ;  hence  the  advisability  of 
using  rich  leaf-mould  for  mixing 
when  the  soil  is  naturally  poor  in 
humus.  Good  digging  of  soil,  bv 
preventing  the  absorbed  water 
from  being  lost  bv  evaporation, 
helps  to  conserve  moisture  for  the 
use  of  growing  plants.  Another 
capability  of  soils  is  their  power  of 
absorbing  heat.  This  depends  upon 
their   colour  ;  the  darker  the  soil 


the  more  heat  is  absorbed.  Here 

again,  comes  in  the  great  value  ol 
Wus,  which  is  usually  of  a  dark- 
brow,,  colour.  The  more  water  a 
soil  contains  the  slower  will  heat 
Je  absorbed.  Gardeners  fxequent- 
v  place  soot  and  coal-dust  around 
the ir  early  cucumbers  and  other 
fe^1'!^  the  ripening  of  their 
mats.  Soils  also  obsorb  oxygen 
gas,  or,  m  other  words,  they  ab- 
sorb the  atmospheric  aid  which  is 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  plants 

hS£  f  ,  °Pen'  and  Properly 
tilled  will  absorb  oxygen  gas  more 
readily  than  compact  soils.  Drain- 
age, especially  in  pot  culture,  by 
lowering  the  water  content,  will 
also  permit  the  penetration  of  air. 

Seeds  require  a    great   deal  of 
oxygen   gas    when  germinating 
hence  they  should  not  be  sown  too 
deeply.   Plants  that  get  their  roots 
covered  by  water  are  soon  aspixi- 
ated    by  being  unable   to  absorb 
oxygen    through  their  root  fibres. 
The  tenacity  of  soils  is  mainly  due 
to   clay,   and   very  finely  divided 
particles  of  soil  called  "  silt  "  All 
gardeners  know  the  large  amount 
ol  extra  labour  required  to  dig  or 
plough  an  acre  of  stiff   clay  soil1 
than  is  required  for  an  acre  "of  fri- 
able  easily- worked   loam.  Plant 
food  in   all   its  complications  is 
composed  of  about  a  dozen  chemi- 
cal ingredients;  chief  amongst  these 
are   nitrogen, ,  potash,   and  phos- 
phoric acid.    These  are   the  only 
three  which  are  commonly  deficient 
m  soils,  or  if  present,  "they  are 
locked  up    m  combinations  which 
are  more  or  less  insoluble,  and 
therefore,  not  readily    useable  by 
growing  plants.    For  that  reason 
these  three  ingredients  of  nitrogen' 
potash,    and    phosphoric  acid  are 
added  1  to   the   soil   in  commercial 
fertilisers.    Most  of  the  other  ele- 
ments of  plant  food  are   found  in 
the  soil  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
plant  requirements. 

A  soil  to  be  fertile  must  not  only 
possess  "  good  texture  "  and  the 
requisite  chemical  ingredients,  but 
must  also  be  possessed   of    "  life." 


Are  you  Building  ?    If  so  see  thai 

MILLER'S  LIME 

is  used      You  may  get  cheaper  lime, 
hut  study  your  own  interests  and  use 
the    best  —  MILLER'S    WOOL  BAY 
LIME,   burnt   in  dome  Kilns. 
Kilns  :  Wool  Ray,  Brighton  and 
Stansbury. 
WOOL      BAY      LI  M  E 
nsed    for  the    plastering  of  Kither's 
Kuilding,  Car  Barn,  Bowman's  Arcade 
Kmpire    Theatre,    Treasury  Building 
Register  "  Office,  building    of  New 
Hospital,   ndditions    to  Museums,  the 
Be  Bavay  Treatment  Co.,  Broken  Hill, 
etc. 
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(Continued  from  page  253). 
fore  us  a  very  interesting  report. 
Circular  77,  issued  in  June  last  by 
the  U.S.A.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, entitled,  "  A  Study  of  the 
Improvement  of  Citrus  fruits 
through  Bud  Selection,"  in  which 
the  scope  and  details  of  the  work 
which  was  commenced  two  years 
ago  and  which  is  being  carried  on 
with  the  co-operation  of  several 
leading  Calif ornian  citrus  growers, 
is  discussed.  In  work  of  this  des- 
cription it  is  of  course  necessary 
that  it  should  be  continued  for  a 
number  of  years,  though  valuable 
data  is  expected  as  the  result  of 
observations  from  year  to  year. 
In  an  introductory  paragraph  in 
the  pamphlet  before  us,  it  is  stated 
that  it  is  issued  not  as  a  record 
of  definite  results  but  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  may  aid  ma- 
terially in  assisting  those  who  de- 
sire to  work  on  similar  lines. 


The  Nomenclature  of  Fruit. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Prescott,  Principal  of  the 
Horticultural  School,  Burnley,  in  the 
current  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture of  Victoria  discusses  this 
subject  which  is  one  of  great  interest 
and  very  considerable  practical  im- 
portance to  all  fruit  growers.  It  is, 
of  course,  true  that  a  good  fruit  is 
good  by  whatever  name  it  is  known, 
and  that  the  consumer  who  after  all 
has  the  last  word  to  say  in  the 
matter  of  the  profit  and  loss 
account  in  fruitgrowing,  is  quite 
indifferent  to  the  name  as  long  as  he 
gets  flavour,  aroma  and  suitability 
for  his  special  purpose.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  vital  importance 
as  between  nurseryman  and  orchardist, 
that  a  name  should  have  a 
definite  and  fixed!  significance.  At 
first  sight  the  multiplication  of  names 
for  any  given  variety  may  not  appear 
to  be  very  material  as  long  as  under 
either  name  one  gets  the  same 
fruit,  as  for  instance  in  order- 
ing either  Cleopatra,  New  York  Pippin 
or  Ortley,  Fameuse  Snowy,  Fanny 
or  Pom  me  de  Neige,  one  receives 
whichever  one  requires  of  the  two 
apples,  these  six  names  stand  for. 
Even  in  such  cases  confusion  and 
serious  disappointment  may  arise  if 
for  instance  a  grower  hearing  or  read- 
me good  accounts  of  Fameuse  orders 
a  do/en  or  a  thousand  trees  and 
aft  erwa  rds  finds  that  lie  has  already 
been  growing  it  as  Pomme  de  Neige 
which  under  his  conditions  may  not 
have  proved  a  very  satisfactory 
variety.  Tt  is,  however,  when  the 
same  name  stands  for  two  distinct 
varieties  of  the  same  fruit  or  for 
varicti.-  of  tWO  different  fruits,  that 
eonf  union    may    become    worse  eon 

founded. 

The  matter  in  one  in  which  effective 
work  can  only  be  done  bv  a  repre- 
sentative body  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose and  the  longer  action  of  ^ome 
■ort  is  deferred  the  rrreater  will  bo 
»>.<•     difficulty     of     solving  what 


already  a  complicated  and  serious 
problem.  The  first  move  should,  no 
doubt,  be  made  by  representative 
growers  in  Conference,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  the  various  State 
Experts,  would  probably  be  able  to 
put  up  a  scheme  which  backed  as  it 
would  be  by  the  practical  orchardist 
as  well  as  by  the  Government  repre- 
sentatives of  the  fruitgrowing  interests, 
should  lead  to  a  workable  arrange- 
ment on  the  lines  quoted  by  Mr. 
Prescott,  such  arrangement  to  be  as 
far  as  possible  retrospective  in  its 
scope  and  to  be  enforced  as  necessary 
by  Federal  and  State  authority. 

Mr.  Prescott  writes  :  —  It  is  quite 
right  that  each  variety  of  fruit  should 
have  a  name,  and  it  is  only  natural 
that  the  man  who  raises  a  new  kind 
should  have  the  privilege  of  naming 
i,  ;  but  it  is  just  here  that  trouble  is 
likely  to  ensue,  and  serious  trouble. 
A  man  in  an  obscure  country  district 
raises  a  new  fruit — either  by  a  chance 
seedling,  by  cross-fertilization,  or 
perhaps  he  comes  across  a  good  bud 
variation  or  sport.  He  finds  his 
result  to  be  good  ;  he  gives  scions  to 
his  neighbours  ;  or,  may  be,  he  sells 
the  whole  stock  to  a  nurservmen  for 
commercial  usages.  Then  the  new  fruit 
is  given  a  name.  Probably,  neither 
the  raiser  nor  the  nurseryman  knows 
much  of  pomology,  and  as  a 
result  the  fruit  is  given  a  name  which 
is  already  in  use.  Then,  in  a  few 
years,  confusion,  and  irritating  con- 
fusion too,  arises.  This  has  really 
occurred  ;  and  not  only  in  fruit,  but 
also  in  flower  nomenclature.  A  per- 
manent committee,  with  power  to 
revise  names,  would  prevent   all  this. 

Again,  a  nurseryman  may  go  in  for 
raising  new  varieties  as  a  specialty  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  his  ambition  is  to 
prefix  or  to  suffix  each  variety  with 
his  own  surname,  and  he  gives  to  the 
world  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  vari- 
eties of  fruit  with  his  name  as  an 
addition  to  the  fruit  name  ;  and  thus 
we  have  Smith's  Red  apple,  Smith's 
Superb  plum,  Smith's  Superior  plum, 
Madam  Smith,  Rergamot  Smith. 
Smith's  Scarlet,  and  so  on — Smith,  of 
course,  being  here  used  impersonally. 
We  actually  have  an  "  Early  Rivers  " 
apple,  peach,  cherry,  nectarine,  plum, 
and  damson  ;  a  "  Thomas  Rivers  " 
apple  and  peach  ;,'  a  "  Dr.  Hogg  " 
peach,  pear,  strawberry,  and  grape  : 
and  a  "  Coe's  Golden  Drop  "  apple 
and  plum. 

Tt  is  only  fair  to  a  man  to  credit 
him  with  a  desire  (o  hand  down  his 
name  to  posterity  in  one  or  two 
good  fruits  ;  but  it  becomes  tiresome 
and  confusing  when  he  wishes  to 
prefix  or  suffix  his  name  to  every  fruit 
he  produces,  no  mailer  how  good 
it  may  be.  There  is  the  useless  and 
unnecessary  multiplication  of  words  ; 
.uid,  in  the  American  Pomological 
V social  ion,  such  names  are  not 
allowed,  only  in  very  exceptional 
circumstances. 

We  must  nol  credit  evervbodv  with 
the  desire  to  err  in  multiplicity  of 
naming  fruits.  It  is  just  possible, 
in  fact,  it  has  happened,  thai  growers 
in  different  pnrls  of  the  world,  and 
at  different  times,  obtain  equally 
similar  results,       A  case  in  point  is 


that  of  the  Plumcot,  a  hybrid  fruit 
raised  recently  in  America  by  Luther 
Burbank.  Burbank  raised  this  as  a 
cross  between  the  plum  and  the 
apricot.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  an 
apricot,  with  a  deep  purple  velvety 
skin.  It  possesses  an  apricot-plum 
flavour,  and  has  attributes  of  both 
fruits.  Yet  it  is  known  that,  in  two 
places  in  Victoria  at  least,  trees 
almost  exactly  similar  to  the  plum- 
cot  have  existed  for  many  years. 

Another  instance  is  just  as  remark- 
able. Bakehouse's  Bergamot  is  a 
pear  introduced  from  Tasmania  many 
years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Wm. 
Elliott.  Tt  is  a  remarkably  fine 
flavoured  fruit  of  excellent  quality, 
and  has  been  much  admired  as  an 
exceedingly  superior  pear.  This  year, 
an  amateur  grower  of  Oakleigh  sub- 
mitted to  me  some  pears  for  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion.  The  pears  were 
grown  on  a  seedling  tree  which  was 
raised  from  seeds  of  a  late  culinary 
pear.  My  report  on  the  pear  was  to 
the  effect  thai,  as  the  fruits  were 
exactly  identical  in  appearance, 
quality,  and  flavour  with  Bakehouse's 
Bergamot,  it  was  not  advisable  to 
retain  the  pear  as  a  separate  variety. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  Nature,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world,  repeats  her 
successful  efforts. 

Two  instances  might  be  quoted  ad 
to  how  confusion  will  frequently 
arise.  For  many  years  orchardists 
have  been  growing  the  well-known 
apple,  Stone  Pippin,  which  is  deserved- 
ly considered  one  of  our  finest  winter 
fruits.  The  origin  of  its  name,  Stone 
Pippin,  is  obscure,  as  it  is  certainly 
not  the  true  Stone  Pippin— this  apple 
is  of  Scotch  origin,  and  is  correctly 
known  as  Gogar  Pippin,  which  is  most 
unlike  our  Stone  Pippin,  being  a  true 
dessert  apple  of  sweet  flavour.  The 
colonial  Stone  Pippin  is  really  an 
apple  of  German  descent,  known  as 
Gruner  Furstein.  Possibly,  some  early 
German  colonist  brought  the  appli 
from  the  Fatherland,  and,  from  its 
hardiness,  it  received  the  sobriquet 
of  "  Stone  Pippin."  There  are  three 
old  English  apples,  known  respectively 
as  Birmingham  Stone  Pippin,  Norfolk 
Stone  Pippin,  and  Somerset  Stone 
Pippin.  The  colonial  Stone  Pippin, 
or,  more  correctly,  Gruner  Fursteu}, 
while  it  does  not  accurately  answer  to 
the  description  of  any  one  of  these 
apples  given  by  English  pomologists, 
yet  in  certain  features  it  bears  bI 
resemblance  to  the  three,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  Somerset  Stone 
Pippin.  Thus,  probably  some  of  the 
early  growers,  noting  this  resemblance, 
named  it  Stone  Pippin. 

Again,  we  have  our  very  excellent 
dessert  apple,  Cleopatra,  or  New  York 
Pippin.  Over  forty  years  ago,  Mr. 
Wm.  Clarson,  the  then  Director  of  (lie 
Burnley  Gardens,  in  writing  of  the 
apples  in  the  Burnley  collection, 
recorded  of  this  apple  "  true  name  not 
known."  Tt  is  certainly  not  Clc"- 
pat ra,  for  there  is  no  recorded  apple 
of  that  name  ;  neither  is  it  New  York 
Pippin,  for  the  true  synonym  of  that 
apple  is  Ben  Davis.  The  correct 
name  is  Ortley,  under  which  name  it 
is  largely  grown  in  America. 

(To  be  Continued), 
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The  Physical  Properties  of 
Orchard  Soils. 

(Coin  in  mil  from  page  208.) 

Soils  have  many  important  func- 
tions, these  are  (it  to  uphold  and 
sustain  the  plant,  and  afford  it  a 
safe  ami  secure  anchorage;  (2)  to 
absorb  air,  water  and  heat,  and  re- 
tain these  for  the  promotion  of 
the  growth  of  crops.  The  above 
are  its  mechanical  and  physical 
functions.  (3)  To  supply  to  plants 
food  of  whatever  kinds  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  profitable  growth  of 
crops;  u)  to  give  effect  to  all 
those  chemical  changes  which  are 
required  to  produce  the  changes  in 
the  various  elements  of  this  food 
bv  which  thev  are  prepared  for  ad- 
mission into  the  roots  and  circu- 
lation of  the  plant.  "These  func- 
tions of  the  soil  are  performed  in  a 
very  inadequate  manner  by  nature, 
but  while  nature  contributes  the 
materials  and  the  forces  by  which 
the  materials  may  be  made  avail- 
able, the  use  and  direction  of 
these  are  left  to  mankind,  whose 
labour  gives  effect  to  them.  All 
the  operations  of  the  worker  are 
intended  to  make  these  materials 
and  forces  available,  to  aid  and 
assist  in  and  give  full  effect  to  the 
performance  of  these  functions  of 
the  soil  by  all  those  methods 
which  are  included  in  the  term 
I  cultivation." 

—  The  Subsoil.  — 
What  has  been  said  hitherto  re- 
garding the  soil,  properly  speak- 
iagi  applies  also  to  the  subsoil  ; 
this  latter  has  been  formed  in  a 
(similar  manner,  that  is,  by  the 
breaking  up  and  decomposition  ol 
rocks,  and,  naturally,  its  chemical 
composition  and  physical  proper- 
1  ties  are  intimatelv  connected  with 
fits  mode  of  formation.  Generallv 
speaking,  the  subsoil  is  of  the  same 
'origin  as  the  surface  soil,  but 
;  sometimes  it  is  of  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent nature.     Even  if  the  subsoil 
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is  not  accessible  to  the  ordinary 
implements  of  tillage,  it  is  never- 
theless of  great  importance  to  the 
nutrition  ol  plants,  because  their 
roots  search  very  deeply  for  food. 
When  the  subsoil  is  of  a  different 
constitution  to  that  of  the  sur- 
face, it  is  often  useful  to  bring  it 
to  the  surface,  and  thus  add  to 
us  improvement.  Thus  some  soils 
which  rest  upon  a  lime  subsoil 
are  deficient  in  lime,  and  in  such 
cases  an  admixture  of  the  subsoil 
with  the  surface  is  always  attend- 
ed by  good  results.  In  most  cases 
the  subsoil  is  not  so  fertile  as  the 
surface  soil,  especially  as  regards 
its  content  of  nitrogen,  for  the 
stock  of  humus  in  the  subsoil  is 
always  inferior,  and  humus  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  soil.  As  regards  phos- 
phoric acid,  the  subsoil,  provided 
it  is  of  the  same  origin,  usually 
contains  as  large  a  quantity  as  the 
surface,  and  the  same  remark  ap- 
plies also  to  potash. 

—  Sterility.  — 

A  few  words  as  to  some  of  the 
causes  of  sterility.  Sterility  in 
soils  is  generally  due  to  the  ab- 
sence of  fertilising  matter,  but  in 
some  cases  it  can  be  attributed  to 
the  presence  of  substances  which 
act  upon  the  plant  as  veritable 
poison.  Among  these  iron  sul- 
phide or  pyrites  is  not  uncommon; 
this  substance  is  injurious  because 
it  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  soil, 
and  thus  produces  asphyxia  of  the 
roots,  and  because  also  it  produces 
sulphate  of  iron,  whose  caustic 
properties  are  injurious  to  plants. 
According  to  Voelcker  soil  con- 
taining %  to  1  per  cent,  sulphate 
of  iron  is  unsuitable  for  cultivation. 
Sodium  chloride  or  common  salt 
in  many  places  causes  large  tracts 
to  be  unproductive  ;  lar^e  quanti- 
ties of  magnesium  and  potash 
salts,  especially  when  in  the  form 
of  chlorides,  are  also  harmful, 
and  a  superabundance  of  ni- 
trates, also  produces  fatal  effects. 
Impermeabilitv  of  the  subsoil,  or 
of  the  soil,  is  opposed  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  roots,  and  may 
also  be  considered  a  cause  of 
sterility.  The  presence  of  excessive 
quantities  of  acid  organic  matters, 
as  in  many  peaty  soils,  does  not 
make  them  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion. In  some  cases,  the  causes  of  . 
sterility  mentioned  above  may  be 
remedied  or  removed  ;  aeration 
and  liming  of  soils  containing  sul- 
phide or  sulphate  of  iron  decom- 
pose and  break  up  these  injurious 
salts,  forming  sulphate  of  lime  and 
oxide  of  iron.  Sourness  is  effec- 
tually removed  by  liming,  marling, 
and  applications  of  phosphoric 
manures,  especially  basic  slag. 
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DISINFECTANT 
ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT,  *I 

for  household  use 


Recommended  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  world.  Acts 
as  a  preventive  to  contagion 
from  infectious  diseases.  In- 
valuable for  use  with  telephones. 


For 

POTATO  DISEASES. 

As  a  preventative  to  the  spread 
of  POTATO  BLIGHT  (Irish 
blight)  SCAB,  BROWN  RUST, 
etc.,  Immerse  all  seed  potatoes 
in  SICKLE  BRAND  FORMALIN 

1  lb.  to  32  gallons  water.  Soak 
uncut  tubers  in  the  solution  for 

2  hours,  spread  out  to  dry,  cut 
and  plant  as  usual.  It  is  im- 
portant not  to  cut  tubers  before 

treatment. 


PRICES: 

1/6    per  1    lb.  bottle,    14/-  per 
gallon    bottle,  12/6   per  gal.  in 
3  gallon  jars,  1  gallon  —  about 
Hi  lb.. 

Sole  Agents  for  South  Australia  : 

The  Adelaide  Chemical 
and  Fert.  ee.,  Ltd., 
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The  Rosella 


Though  more  particularly  suited 
to  tropical  or  est  all  events  sub- 
tropical conditions,  the  rosella 
will  grow  and  fruit  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  South  Australia. 
In  Queensland  it  is  largely  culti- 
vated and  its  product,  or  rather 
one  of  them,  is  made  into  jam  on 
a  commercial  scale.  In  the  south- 
ern section  of  U.S.A.  it  is  now 
somewhat  extensively  grown  as 
Jamaica  sorrel,  and  used  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  cranberry,  which  it 
is  said  to  greatly  resemble  in 
flavour,  in  the  making  of  sauces, 
jellies,  etc.  It  is  an  annual  plant 
and  usually  propagated  from  seed, 
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which    in   this    State    should  be 
sown  on  heat  in  July  or  August 
or  in  the  open  in  October  or  No- 
vember.    In  Queensland,  under  or- 
dinary conditions,  mid-October  is 
the  time  recommended.  When  sown 
the  seed  germinates  very  rapidly, 
as     the     seedlings     show  above 
ground  in  less  than  a  week  but  the 
percentage  is  generally    said  not 
to  be  high,  so  that  fairly  thick  sow- 
ing- is  necessary,  still  a  6d.  packet 
will  give  far  more  plants  than  the 
ordinary    amateur  can    have  any 
possible  use  for.     Under  suitable 
conditions,  that  is  a  warm  posi- 
tion with  a  reasonable   amount  of 
moisture   the   plant    makes  rapid 
growth,  say,  up  to  five  or  six  feet 
in  sixteen  weeks  from  seed.  The 
yellow  flowers  are  developed  sing- 
ly, thev  last  but  a  few  hours  and 
then    the  calyces,  which    are  the 
parts   used,    commence   to  grow, 
this    process  is  very  rapid,  three 
or  four  weeks  usually  being  suffi- 
cient   to   bring  them    to  picking 
size.     If  picking  is   done    as  soon 
as  the  calyces    are  ready  others 
will  develop  from  latent  buds  and 
a    succession  of  fruit    be  secured. 
The  plant  does  not  appear    to  be 
fastidious   in  the  matter    of  soil, 
it  is    said    to  grow  well   in  any- 
thing from  a  light  loam  to  a  fair- 
ly    heavy     clay.      Good  drain- 
age, however,  is  a  necessity,  and 
deep  digging  for  the  plant  is  deep 
rooting.    Heavy  manuring   is  not 
in  anv  case  necessary  but   a  light 
dressing  of  phosphate  and  potash 
is  recommended.     If   grown  in  a 
seed  bed  the  seedlings  should  be 
.transplanted     to     their  growing 
quarters  when  they  are  three  or 
four  inches  high,  and  should  be  set 
six  feet  apart.     Seedlings  appear 
to  transplant  quite  easilv  but  will 
want  some  shading  if  the  weather 
is  hot.    An  easy  and  safe  method 
of  growing  them  is  to  set    a  few 
seed  in  each  of  as  many  four-inch 
pots  as  you  want  plants,  and  thin 
out  to  one  plant  when  they  are 
up.     Grow  on  in  the  pots  till  the 
roots  begin  to  fill  the  space  and 
then  put  out,  by  this   means  any 
check  at  planting  time  is  prevent- 
ed.    At  this  time  sowing  can  be 
done     where    the    plants   are  to 
stand.     When  doing  this  prepare 
;i    patch  of  ground  two    or  three 
feet  square,  sow  a  few  seed  in  the 
centre,  cover  with  half   an  inch  of 
nice  free  soil.     When  they  are  up 
thin  out  to  the   strongest  plant. 
Protect    from   slugs     and  snails, 
which  are  vcrv  keen  on  these  seed- 
lings.    We    remember    reading  in 
the  Queensland  Agricultural  Jour- 
nal   that  the  Rosella    was  some- 


times propagated  by  cuttings  of 
young  wood,  and  that  if  this  was 
done  more  vigorous  plants  and 
larger  calyces  resulted.  In  this 
State  such  plants  would  have  to 
be  carried  over  winter  under  glass, 
probably  with  some  heat  for  a 
very  little  frost  is  said  to  kill  the 
rosella  at  any  stage  of  its  growth. 
In  addition  to  its  growth  for  jam 
jellies,  etc.,  also  pickles,  the  rosel- 
la is  largely  grown  in  India,  of 
which  country  it  is  a  native,  for 
its  fibre,  which  is  known  in  com- 
merce as  rosella  hemp.  The  leaves 
are  eaten  as  salad  and  the  seeds 
are  used  as  a  poultry  and  stock 
food. 

 ^  

Thinning  Fruit. 

This  is  always  a  sore  point  with 
the  amateur  fruit  grower  who 
mav  from  past  observation,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  nature 
will  do  all  the  thinning  necessary. 
Nature  certainly  will  do  some- 
thing, but  generally  speaking 
a  well  grown,  well  cultivated  tree, 
in  a  good  season  will  set  and  de- 
velop three  times  as  much  fruit 
as  it  can  bring  to  a  reasonable 
degree  of  perfection.  For  instance 
on  a  piece  of  peach  wood  now  be- 
fore us,  not  quite  12  inches  long 
and  taken  quite  at  random  from 
the  tree,  there  are  22  small 
peaches  about  half  an  inch  long 
as  there  are  scores  of  similai 
shoots  on  the  tree,  the  tremendous 
strain  on  it  if  all  were  allowed  tc 
remain  can  be  understood.  In 
that  case  Nature  would  of  course 
do  some  thinning,  would  probabb 
reduce  the  22  to  16,  apart  froni 
the  possibility  of  more  drastic 
treatment  by  a  passing  hail  storm 
or  a  gale  of  wind.  These  sixteen 
if  left,  would  probably  develop  in 
to  fair  quality,  rather  less  than 
medium  size  peaches,  except  thai 
several  of  the  twin  fruits  woulc 
be  of  lower  grade.  The  amateur, 
however,  wants  something  bettct 
than  that  and  the  wav  to  get  it 
is  to  thiffl  each  such  piece  of  peaet 
bearing  wood  down  to  six,  ow 
own  limit  will  be  three,  but  w( 
know  that  such  advice  would  hor 
rirv  beginners.  Bv  leaving  si? 
some  weight  of  fruit  will  be  lost 
but  not  as  much  as  appears  fit 
first  for  the  reason  that  the  pro 
portion  of  kernel  and  pit  will  U 
very  considerably  less  in  the  so 
than  the  16.  By  reducing  the  si? 
to  three  we  lose  more  weight  but 
wc  shall  get  as  perfect  fruit  as  a 
tree  of  that  variety  is  capable  o) 
producing,  and  further,  it  will  1« 
in  the  best  possible  condition  id 
setting  and  maturing  a  simil  a» 
crop  next  year.  The  time  to  thir 
Sn  this  particular  case  is  now,  and 
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it  should  always  be  done  before 
the  pit  begins  to  harden.  If  you 
are  going  to  thin  do  it  at  once 
for  it  is  certainly  absurd  to  allow 
a  tree  n>  develop  fruit  which  is  to 
be  thinned  next  week.  It  is 
usually  just  as  well  not  to  mention 
fruit  thinning  to  the  women 
folk  of  the  house,  for  we  never 
knew  ,i  lady  vet  who  did  not  think 
it  was  a  horrid  waste  of  fruit. 
Even  when  the  proposition  pans 
out  all  right  they  are  apt  to 
lament  the  hundreds  of  thinned 
out  marbles  which  in  their  opinion 
Would  have  been  just  as  good  if 
they  had  only  been  left.  No,  in 
this  case  also  it  is  wise  to  do 
good  by  stealth,  not  in  fact  to  let 
the  partner  of  your  sorrows  and 
Salary  know  what  you  are  up  to. 
As  for  the  man  who  grows 
peaches  for  sale  and  has  not  tried 
thinning  it  should  only  be  neces- 
sary to  point  out  that  the 
most  successful  growers  of  dessert 
peaches  are  converts  to  the  thin- 
ning process  and  the  harder  they 
thin  in  reason,  the  more  successful 
they  are.  Of  course  they  do  other 
things  as  well,  but  thinning  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  least  important  fac- 
tor in  profitable  peach  growing. 
Apricots  are  such  abundant  bearers 
that  the  amateur  with  more  than 
a  very  few  trees  is,  in  a  good  year 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do 
with  his  crop,  w  hich  he  can  neither 
use  himself,  or  sell  at  a  reasonable 
price  or  even  give  away,  that  is 
unless  he  provides  a  basket,  picks 
it  himself  and  well,  we  have  even 
been  asked  to  "  bring  it  round." 
We  did  ;  also  a  few  remarks, 
truthful  enough,  of  course,  but 
not  untinged  with  a  little  mild 
sracasm.  Even  the  birds  fail  one 
at  times,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  they  are  honest,  con- 
stant workers  in  the  cause  of  crop 
reduction.  Anyway,  try  thinning. 
Where  there  are  a"  dozen  fruit  on 
a  spur  leave  two.  The  result  will 
be  a  revelation  as  to  the  size, 
flavour  and  juiciness  of  which  the 
apricot  is  capable.  If  you  thin 
fruit  vou  will  be  surprised  at  the 
ease  with  which  vou  can  dispose  of 
theT;e  gilt  edged  apricots. 
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It  is  not  often  that  fruit  and 
bcrrv  growers  take  so  kindly  a 
view  of  bird  lite  as  the  following 
correspondent  to  an  Knglish  paper, 
who  writes  : — 

"  I  live  on  the  side  of  a  river 
and  grow  fruit.  I  live  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  birds,  but  I  preserve 
my  fruit.  I  had  a  gardener  once 
who  set  to  work  shooting  birds  be- 
cause an  army  of  tits  stripped  a 
cherry  tree  of  its  buds  in  a  single 
morning.  I  stopped  him,  and  ex- 
plained that  no  amount  of  shoot- 
ing would  mend  matters.  Vou 
must  protect  the  fruit  and  encour- 
age the  birds  to  do  their  office  of 
protecting  the  trees  from  grubs. 
The  water  brings  the  birds,  *nd  I 
feed  them  on  the  principle  that 
when  birds  cease  to  be  hungry 
they  cease  to  be  mischievous.  I 
have  blackbirds,  thrushes,  the 
whole  finch  tribe,  the  wagtail, 
and  innumerable  sparrows.  The 
thrushes  clear  my  lawn  of  worms. 
I  have  not  a  slug  in  the  whole 
place,  and  the  fruit  flourishes  be- 
cause the  birds  do  their  office, 
and  I  protect  the  fruit.  It  is  far 
easier  to  protect  than  to  shoot, 
and  while  protection  is  effectual, 
shooting  is  ridiculous. 

Blackbirds  and  thrushes  like 
strawberries,  and  strawberries  I 
protect  by  erecting  over  the  entire 
bed  a  tent  of  netting  6ft.  high. 
Once  arranged,  it  is  good  for 
years.  Pears  I  protect  with  bags 
made  of  mosquito  net.  When  pro- 
perly grown  pears  cluster,  and  a 
bag  mav  enclose  half  a  dozen.  No 
birds  touch  them  ;  the  fruit  is  the 
more  delicate  in  the  result,  and  the 
strin«>-  of  the  bag  being  passed  over 
a  neighbouring  twig,  if  the  ripe 
fruit  falls  it  hangs  in  the  bag. 
Those  who  know  nothing  about  it 
and  want  to  shoot  sparrows,  ex- 
claim, "  What  a  cost,  and  what 
labour  !  "  Nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
a  few  shillings  and  a  few  hours, 
and  the  bags  last  for  years.  As 
vou  go  on  year  by  year  you  ac- 
cumulate thousands  of  bags,  you 
get  vour  fruit,  and  the  birds  serve 
you  bv  taking  the  grub. 

So  convinced  am  I  of  the  .sound- 
ness of  this  policy  of  protection, 
that  I  contemplate  covering  about 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  choice  fruit 
trees  with  inch  mesh  wire  from  a 
high  wall  ;  but  I  shall  give  free  en- 
trance to  the  birds  for  nine  months 
in  the  vear.  I  regard  them  as  a 
necessity,  and  put  them  in  the 
e.ttcLrorv  of  root  pruning  and 
other  little  attentions  not  gener- 
ally observed." 
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A  RECORD  !  ! 

A  U  LP  AN  A 
WINES  .  . 

in    competition    against  all 

AUSTRALIA 

at  ADELAIDE  WINE  SHOWS. 


1*04.    CHAMPION  CUP  imr 

HOCK 

1906.    CHAMPION  CUP  ft 

CLARET 

1906.    CHAMPION  CUP  for 

SHERRY 

Besides  also  many 

FIRST  PRIZES 

too  numeroui  to  mention 
Town  Ofliee  : 

Australasia  Chambers, 
King  Wm.  St.,  Adelaide. 

Vineyards  amd  Cellars  : 

Magill,  South  Australia. 
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Vegetable  Garden. 


Summer  Beans  and  Bean 

Growing. 

With  the  exception  of  the  tomato 
there  is  probably  no  vegetable  so 
largely  grown  in  the  home  garden  as 
the  bean.  This  is  not  surprising  for 
seed  is  cheap,  it  germinates  well,  cul- 
tivation is  simple,  with  the  exception 
of  red  spider  the  plant  does  not  seem 
to  suffer  greatly  from  insect  or  fungus 
enemies,  it  matures  its  fruit  in  a  few 
weeks,  the  weight  of  specially  nourish- 
ing food  one  is  able  to  grow  on  even 
a  small  patch  of  ground  is  consider- 
able, and  finally,  any  of  the  beans 
improve  rather  than  impoverish 
ground  on  which  they  are  grown. 
With  so  much  to  recommend  it,  its 
popularity  is   easily  understood. 

Members  of  the  bean  tribe  thrive  on 
a  wide  variety  of  soils  from  rich 
volcanic  to  clay  on  the  one  hand  and 
to  thin  sandy  loam  on  the  other.  A 
rich  quick  loam  with  sufficient  sand  to 
permit  of  its  being  easily  kept  in 
good  mechanical  condition,  fine,  but 
compact  with  good  moisture  retaining 
capacity,  but  with  no  tendancy  to 
cake  after  rain  or  irrigation,  would 
probably  be  the  class  of  land  which 
experienced  growers  of  this  crop  would 
prefer  to  any  other,  but  no  one  need 
be  deterred  from  growing  it,  especial- 
ly in  the  home  garden,  because  the 
ground  does  not  happen  to  be  just 
right.  A  good  depth  of  soil  is 
always  a  great  advantage,  so  in  this 
as  in  most  crops  it  pays  and  pays 
well  to  be  thorough  in  the  digging. 
With  quick  growing  plants  coming  to 
maturity  as  do  the  beans  within  a 
period  which  may  be  reckoned  by 
weeks  good'  feeding  room  and  a 
plentiful  supply  of  necessary  plant 
■food  should  be  regarded  as  an 
absolute  necessity.  Another  point  of 
importance  to  be  remembered,  is  that 
the  surface  soil  should  be  free  and 
open.  Anyone  who  has  noticed  the 
manner  in  which  the  young  bean  lifts 
itself  out  of  the  soil  will  understand 
that  any  caking  of  the  surface  may  be 
fatal  to  the  seedling,  which  under  such 
conditions  may  never  appear  above 
ground  at  all.  In  the  home  garden 
where  the  soil  is  stiff  it  is  a  good 
plan,  after  sowing  the  beans  to  fill 
up  the  shallow  trench  in  which  they 
have  been  placed  with  some  nice  free 
Bfltady  soil  with  w'hvch  some  old 
manure  has  been  mixed.  A  mulch 
placed  over  the  bed  after  sowing  has 
much  to  recommend  it,  but  a  decided 


objection  is  that  it  usually  contains 
'and  provides  a  harbour  for  slugs 
which  are  death  on  beans.  If  the  soil 
crusts  unexpectedly  after  the  beans 
are  sown  they  will  come  through  all 
right  if  it  is  kept  moist.  As  soon 
as  they  show  above  ground  is  the  time 
to  begin  the  soil  stirring  process 
which  is  quite  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant items  in  growing  a  heavy 
crop  whether  one  is  growing  it  by  the 
rod  or  by  the  acre.  The  time  to 
leave  off  is  when  the  vines  have 
finished  fruiting.  In  slug  infested 
gardens  some  precautions  must  be 
taken  otherwise  disappointment  will 
be  the  result.  There  is  probably 
nothing  to  beat  the  old  fashioned 
remedy  of  good  lime  dusted  through 
an  open  textured  bag.  Superphos- 
phate sprinkled  lightly  over  the  rows, 
also  Pestend,  or  any  other  prepara- 
tion of  tobacco  are  also  good.  It 
is  just  as  well  to  remember  that  it 
is  not  enough  just  to  scatter  any 
one  or  all  of  these  over  the  bed,  for 
unfortunately  they  soon  loose  their 
virtue  especially  as  watering  will  be 
the  order  of  the  day,  so  that  frequent 
renewals  will  be  necessary.  Fine 
gritty  coal  ashes  arc  a  reasonably 
effective  bean  protector  and  are  of 
course  much  more  lasting  in  their 
effects.  Having  got  the  plants 
through  their  earlv  troubles,  growing 
them  on  will  not  be  difficult,  and  can 
be  summed  up  as  depending  on  the 
hoe,  the  liquid  manure  can,  and  the 
hose  or  sprinkler. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  their 
quick  growth  it  will  be  apparent  that 
a  good  supply  of  quickly  available 
plant  food  is  important.  This  may 
be  provided  either  by  natural  or 
artificial  means,  preferably  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  As  all  members  of  the 
bean  tribe  gather  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere  it  is  sometimes  con- 
cluded and  recommended  that  any 
addition  of  this  element  of  plant 
nutrition  is  not  necessary.  Experi- 
/ments  have,  however,  shown  that 
nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  weight  to  the  acre  gives  a 
large  additional,  weight  of  crop 
picked.  Instances  are  on  record 
where  this  addition  to  a  liberal  dress- 
ing of  super  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
has  resulted  in  a  gain  of  from    10  to 

'I  per  cent,  in  amount  of  produce 
marketed.  This  is  probably  more  im- 
portant in  the  very  quick  growing- 
beans  in  which  the  young  green  pod 
as  in  French  beans  is  the  part  used, 
than  where  the  plant  is  to  be  allowed 
to  mature  its  seed,  for  in  the  former 
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case  the  plant  has  less  opportunity 
to  obtain  and  utilize  the  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere.  A  satisfactory  com- 
plete manuring  for  this  crop  is  at 
the  rate  of  12  to  16  tons  of  farm- 
yard manure,  4  cwt.  of  super,  1J  ewt. 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  or  its  potash 
equivalent  in  hainit.  These  to  be 
applied  before  sowing,  and  2  cwts. 
of  nitrate  of  soda  used  as  a  top 
dressing  and  used  in  two  or  three 
applications  during  the  growth  of  the 
plant.  For  the  home  gardener  who 
usually  makes  his  calculations  by  the 
rod  or  10ft  ft.  this  would  be  about 
equal  to  2  cwts.  of  stable  manure, 
3  lbs.  of  super,  1  lb.  of  sulphate  and 
rather  less  than  1$  lbs.  of  nitrate. 

VARIETIES. 

—  Phaseolus  Vulgaris.  — 

By  far  the  most  popular  of  the 
beans  is  the  dwarf  French  bean  and 
of  these  the  Canadian  Wonder  is  still 
the  most  largely  planted,  though 
several  varieties  of  the  same  type, 
which  are  either  wax  or  green  podded 
are  well  worth  growing.  Last  season 
we  saw  a  crop  of  Northern  Star,  a 
variety  which  we  have  not  seen  listed 
in  any  local  catalogue,  which  when 
Compared  with  Canadian  Wonder 
growing  along  side  were  more  dwarf  ir. 
habit,  more  productive  and  a  fort- 
night earlier  in  coming  into  bearing. 
Others  of  this  same  type  which  can 
be  recommended  as  quite  satisfactory 
are  Golden  Wax  Pod,  Canadian  Glory, 
White  Caseknife,  Emperor  William 
Improved,  and  Bountiful  which  with 
us  appears  to  be  one  of  the  very 
best  flavoured  of  all.  All  of  this 
class  should  be  sown  either  in  single 
rows  four  inches  apart,  each  row  19 
inches  to  2  ft.  from  the  next,  or  in 
double  rows  six  to  nine  inches  apart 
with  the  beans  1  to  fi  inches  apart 
in  the  rows  which  should  be  from 
30  to  3f>  inches  from  row  to  row. 
For  hand  cultivation  the  former 
method  is,  we  believe,  to  be 
preferred,  hut  where  horse  implements 
are  to  he  used  the  double  row  has 
the  advantage.  Depth  to  sow  will 
depend  on  soil  and  season.  For  early 
planting  and  in  heavv  soils,  shallow 
ntunnrr,  any  inches  is  sufficient.  For 
lighter  soil  and  later  in  the  season 
they  may  be  set  at  twice  that  depth. 
The  amateur  gardener  who  averages 
100  lbs,  picked  beans  per  rod  will  he 
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doing  very  well  aud  it  will  need  good 
cultivation  to  get  it,  for  that  is 
practically  74  tons  to  the  acre.  It 
has.  however,  boon  doue  on  a  large 
scale  aud  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
home  gardener  with  an  interest  in  his 
hobby  should  not  <!>>  as  well.  The 
average  picking  in  market  garden 
work,  is,  of  course,  considerably  less 
than  this. 

—  I'haseolus   Multitlorus.  — 

The  old  favourite  Scarlet  Runner, 
so  popular  a  plant  in  English  gardens 
though  less  commouly  grown  with  us, 
is  the  type  of  tlii>  class.  The  fact 
that  they  need  support  either  poles 
or  trellis  aud  are  therefore  more 
expensive  to  handle  put  them  out  of 
consideration  foi  the  market  gardener  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  as  they  are  a 
much  more  handsome  plant,  give  some 
variety  to  the  appearance  of  the 
vegetable  plot  and  are  useful  for 
covering  fences  or  for  making  screens 
is  sufficient  reason  for  their  use  in 
the  home  garden.  They  do  not  come 
into  bearing  as  quickly  as  the  dwarf 
sorts,  but  the  total  weight  of  beaus 
puded  is  much  greater  from  individual 
plants,  and  as  large — if  not  larger 
from  auv  given  piece  of  ground.  When 
grown  on  poles,  which  should  stand 
five  feet  out  of  the  ground,  half  a 
dozen  seod  should  be  shown,  about 
2  inches  deep,  around  each.  These 
poles  should  be .  5  feet  apart  each  way 
and  the  plants  loosely  tied  as  they 
nrake  their  first  growth,  after  this 
they  will  do  their  own  climbing.  The 
Ten-Week  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
and  this  year,  the  first  we  have  tried 
it,  is  making  good  headway.  Butter- 
fly is  a  particularly  handsome  variety. 
The  Wax  pod  climber  and  Kentucky 
Wonder  are  both  excellent  sorts. 
When  growing  in  running  rows  on 
fence  or  wire  trellis  drop  in  a  seed 
every  six  inches  and  when  they  are 
started  thin  out  to  1  ft.  apart."  This 
type  as  well  as  the  dwarfs  respond 
well  to  weekly  applications  of  liquid 
manure. 

—  Phaseolus  lunatus.  — 

The  Sugar  or  Lima  beans  are  grown 
both  of  the  pole  and  dwarf  types. 
They  are  a  very  useful  sort  for  hot 
districts  as  they  revel  in  heat  as  long 
as  the  moisture  supply  1s  kept  up, 
though  they  will  stand  much  more  dry 
conditions  than  the  sorts  we  have 
already  mentioned.  Unlike  the  pod 
beans  of  which  the  French  and  Run 
ners  are  illustrations,  in  the  Lima, 
the  bean  itself  is  the  part  eaten, 
these  which  are  similiar  to  the  Broad 
Bean,  but  of  more  delicate  flavour  are 
either  cooked  when  green  or  may  be 
Stored  for  later  use.  Burpee's  Bu-li 
is  the  true  Luna.  It  i-  a  dwarf  and 
ifi  best  planted  in  drills  30  to  'f, 
inches  apart  with  half  that  distant 
between  the  plants.  Rich  goi]  appear- 
to  be  a  necessity  for  good  T.rmas  for 
we  have  noticed  £tn  extraordinary 
difference  in  plants  which  have  had  t 
more  than  usually  liberal  supply  of 
super.  Challenger  i-=  recommended  i< 
the  best  pole  lima. 

—  Vniiou<:   Beans.  — 
The  Asparagus  or  Snake  bean  is  one 
of     the     Dolicho';      group.       Tt     is  a 
decidedly    interesting    variety  becan-.- 


of  the  length  of  the  edible  pods. 
They  aro  used  as  French  boans  and 
me  of  agreeable  flavour.  They  are 
useful  for  covering  fences.  If  grown 
m  the  row  they  will  need  slaking  as 
they  grow  to  five  #or  six  feet,  in 
height.  The  I'ossack  Bean  is  another 
substitute  for  [Trench  beans.  It  is  a 
perennial  and  makes  an  effective 
covering  for  a  fence  or  division  in  the 
garden.  The  Madagascar  Bean  is 
another  perennial  climber  ;  the  fruit 
which  is  very  abundant  is  also  a  very 
useful  addition  to  the  list  of  vegetables 
for  the  home  garden. 


Preparing  Garden  Ground. 

Reply  to  X  Y  Z  : — In  preparing 
your  soil,  heavy  loam  on  clay, 
though  you  do  not  mention  the 
depth  of  the  former,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  ground 
would  be  better  for  trenching,  or, 
at  all  events,  bastard  trenching, 
but  the  clay  material  beneath 
should  not  be  brought  to  the  top, 
although  it  may  be  slightly  mixed. 
Keep  the  clay  material  mostly  in 
the  bottom,  but  in  after  years  it 
may  be  gradually  incorporated, 
and  the  top  soil  and  subsoil  will 
benefit  greatly  by  the  mixture,  giv- 
ing the  plants  a  much  greater  root 
run.  The  best  manure  would  be 
something  containing  plenty  of  lit- 
ter, straw,  etc.,  fibre,  that  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  sub- 
soil more  porous.  It  should  be 
put  in  at  the  time  of  trenching, 
and  it  would  be  advisable  to  use 
the  larger  proportion  of  it  in  the 
clay  soil  below,  but  particularly 
the  ranker  portions.  Leave  the 
soil  quite  rough,  or  even  in  ridges, 
on  the  top  until  you  are  about  to 
prepare  it  for  planting,  when  you 
can  use  a  fork  in  levelling  down, 
so  as  to  break  up  the  soil  as 
finely  as  possible.  A  dressing  of 
lime  would  very  likely  be  of  con- 
siderable advantage.  It  should 
only  be  forked  in  about  2in.  or 
3tn.  as  it  has  a  tendency  to  get 
downwards.  As  to  manure,  you 
cannot  make  any  mistake  in  add- 
ing stable  manure.  Just  how 
much  you  may  apply  depends  upon 
the  expense  to  which  you  care  to 
go.  From  20  tons  to  25  tons  of 
farmyard  manure  per  acre  would 
l>e  a  fairly  good  manuring,  but 
market  gardeners,  who  frequently 
trench  their  land  and  take  off 
heavy  crops,  may  give  it  a  hun- 
dred tons  of  manure  per  acre.  At 
the  former  rate  you  would  require 
to  use  two  or  three  hundredweight 
per  rod.  and  that  is  by  no  means 
.1  hcavv  manuring  for  garden  soil. 
If  you  do  not  object  to  the  ex- 
pense you  can  use  this  manure 
freely,  during  the  first  year  or  two 
at  least. 


GAVE  UP   HER  BUSINESS 
BECAUSE    POOR  HEALTH 
FORCED   HER  TO. 

CLEMENTS  TONIC 

CURED  HER. 

There  are  many  young  women 
in  Melbourne  and  Victoria  who  go 
to  business  and  have  to  give  it  up 
because  they  have  lost  health  and 
strength.  Here  is  an  instance  in 
point  where  Miss  Ada  Maylor, 
Albert  Park,  had  to  give  up  her 
duties,  and  but  for  Clements  Tonic 
would  perhaps  be  in  ill-health  still. 
She  writes  her  story  as  follows  to 
weak,  run-down,  nervous  women 
who  seek  health.  This  medicine 
gives  it. 

38  Wither*  Street. 
Albert  Park.  20/1/11. 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD. 

"  Mother  and  I  think  it  only 
riftht  that  we  should  let  you 
know  the  great  benefits  I  re- 
ceived from  the  use  of  your 
Clements  Tonic.  I  was  ill 
for  upwards  of  six  months, 
was  wasting  away  to  a  sha- 
dow, with  my  nerves  all  un- 
strung and  dyspepsia  very  bad, 
in  fact,  my  people  thought  I 
was  in  a  decline.  I  struggled 
on  to  keep  to  my  business,  but 
had  to  give  it  up.  I  only  used 
a  few  bottles  of  Clements 
Tonic,  and  thanks  to  it  I  am 
bright  and  happy  again,  and 
in  the  best  of  health. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  pub- 
lish this  for  the  welfare  of 
others." 

(Signed)  ADA  C.  MAYLOR. 

In  cases  where  the  nervous  system 
is  shattered  through  exhaustive 
business  studies,  fever,  wasting  ill- 
ness, or  brain-fag,  this  medicine  re- 
generates nerve  power.  It  is  rich 
in  health-creating  properties  that 
create  bodily  strength.  It  is  health 
in  a  new  guise.  In  cases  of  Sick 
Headache,  Insomnia,  Neuralgia, 
Bra;n-fag,  Weak  Nerves,  Indiges- 
tion, Dyspepsia,  Biliousness,  and 
Constipation  it  is  always  reliable. 
All  Chemists  and  Stores  sell  it. 


She  :  "  When  a  man  starts  to 
talk  he  never  stops  to  think." 
He  :  "  And  when  a.  women  starts 
she  never  thinks  to  stop." 
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We  are  now  well  into  the  time 
of  summer  vegetables.  Those  who 
made  early  sowings  in  favourable 
places  should  soon  begin  to  reap 
their  harvest,  unless  indeed  one  of 
the  enemies  of  the  early  stuff, 
frost,  hail  or  slugs  have  upset 
one's  little  plans.  To  the  amateur 
one  or  other  of  these  visitations 
are  merely  a  variation  of  the  old 
lesson  about  not  counting  one's 
chickens  till  they  are  hatched.  To 
the  market  gardener,  however, 
the\-  are  a  much  more  serious 
affair. 

BEANS. — Sow,  hoe,  water  and 
mulch.  It  is  still  quite  early 
enough  for  main  crop  sowings  in 
most  places.     The  same  for 

CUCUMBERS,  Marrows,  Melons 
Squashes,  PTimpkins,  and  Trom- 
bones. Give  liquid  manure.  Pinch 
out  runners  as  necessary.  For  fu- 
ture sowings,  use  only  early  ma- 
turing sorts. 

ASPARAGUS. — As  next  sea- 
son's cutting  will  depend  on 
getting  good  strong  growth  this 
year,  keep  the  beds  weeded,  water- 
ed, and  loose. 

TOMATOES. — Early  fruit  has 
already  been  on  sale — at  2/-  per 
pound.  Many  amateurs  will  have 
fruit  ripening.  Stuff  put  out  now 
will  do  well,  the  earlier  it  is  in 
the  better.  If  sowing  for  late 
crop  select  one  of  the  quick  grow- 
ing dwarf  kinds.  Don't  water  or 
manure  tomatoes  too  freely  when 
thev  are  making  growth.  After 
the"  fruit  is  half  way  to  full  size 
much  more  water  should  be  given. 
If  clean,  unblemished  fruit  is  want- 
ed, tie  up  the  gTowing  stems  to 
stakes  or  to  a  rough  trellis.  Such 
treatment  reduces  the  chance  of 
disease.  If  any  fungus  trouble 
comes  along  use  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture. 

SPINACH.— This  useful  veget- 
able and  its  numerous  substitutes 
White  Beet,  French  Spinach,  or 
Orack,  New  Zealand  Spinach, 
Vegetable  Rape,  Swiss  Chard,  etc., 
all  require  the  same  treatment, 
i.e.,  plenty  of  water  and  soil  stir- 
ring for  growing  plants.  Orach  is 
not  grown  as  it  should  1>e.  It  can 
be  sown  now  either  in  drills  or 
seed  boxes.  Sow  fairly  thickly. 
If  in  drills,  which  should  lie  2ft. 
apart,  thin  out  to  16  inches  apart 
when  the  plants  arc  three  or  four 
inches  high.  If  grown  in  seed 
boxes  plant  out  at  these  dis- 
tance New  Zealand  spinach  is 
said  to  be  more  drought  resistant 
than  1  nic  spinach.     The  seeds  or 


rather  seed  cases  are  large  and 
should  be  planted  singly  in  boxes 
or  beds  two  or  three  inches  apart. 
When  the  young  plants  meet  trans- 
plant the  little  clumps  to  a  bed 
of  deep  soil  and  set  30  inches 
apart  each  way.  This  vegetable 
is  well  worth  trying. 

SALADS.— Lettuce  is  hard  to 
grow  on  the  plains  except  in  speci- 
ally suitable  places.  If  tried  it 
should  be  sown  in  drills  where  it 
is  to  grow  and  the  seedlings 
thinned  out.  Radishes  grow  so 
quickly  and  freshly  pulled  stuff  is 
so  much  better  than  what  one 
gets  from  the  greengrocer  that 
sowings  should  be  made  once  a 
fortnight.  Sow  in  drills  6  to  12 
inches  apart  according  to  variety 
grown,  afterwards,  thin  out  so 
that  the  roots  do  not  touch.  Do 
not  use  fresh  manure  but  choose  a 
bed  of  light  rich  soil.  Any  variety 
of  radish  is  good  as  long  as  it  is 
grown  quickly  and  pulled  when 
young.  The  round  and  olive- 
shaped  sorts  can  be  grown  in  very 
shallow  soils,  the  long  varieties,  of 
course,  require  a  greater  depth. 
They  "can  be  had  ready  for  the 
table  in  from  a  fortnight  to  three 
weeks  from  sowing.  Sow  thinly 
as  the  seed  usually  germinates 
very  freely.  Mustard,  Cress,  and 
Rape,  the  garden  variety,  should 
lie  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  in 
every  home  garden  for  they  are  a 
healthy  vegetable  food.  Onions  for 
salad  should  also  be  sown. 

EGG  PLANTS.  —  Early  sown 
stuff  will  be  ready  to  put  out  but 
sowings  in  the  open  can  still  be 
made  for  the  soil  needs  to  be  quite 
warm  for  the  seed  to  germinate. 
Earliest  Delicacy,  one  of  the  small 
fruited  sorts,  is  an  excellent  vari- 
ety. Thirty  inches  apart  each 
way  is  sufficient  distance  to  allow. 
Select  a  light  rich  soil  which  is 
well  drained.  Do  not  use  stable 
manure  unless  very  well  rotted. 
There  are  several  ways  of  prepar- 
ing this  vegetable.  The  fruit 
should  be  ready  to  .  use  in  about 
three  months  from  sowing. 

CAPE  GOOSEBERY.— A  very 
productive  but  neglected  garden 
plant.  The  fruit  is  of  a  pleasant 
flavour  when  eaten  fresh  and  is 
also  valuable  for  making  preserve. 
Put  out  the  plants  30  inches  apart 
each  way  or  sow  a  few  seeds  at 
that  distance  and  thin  out  to  the 
strongest  before  they  begin  to  get 
crowded.  They  do  best  when 
loosely  tied  to  stakes.  A  loose 
soil,  not  over  rich,  will  be  found 
suitable    to    this  plant,    which  is 
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variously  known  as  the  ground 
cherry  or  husk  tomato  in  America 
where  it  is  largely  grown.  There 
is  a  large  fruited  variety,  a  native 
of  Japan,  which  is  a  very  hand- 
some and  useful  plant. 

For  November  sowing  it  is  best 
to  shade  all  seed  boxes  and  seed 
beds,  and  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  soil  just  "moist.  In  transplant- 
ing it  is  always  worth  while  wait- 
ing for  a  suitable  day  if  the 
weather  is  hot.  In  any  case  it  is 
better  to  move  seedlings  towards 
evening  than  in  the  morning.  A 
few  leafy  twigs  placed  around  a 
newly  set  plant  will  help  it  along 
wonderfully.  A  flower  pot  or 
small  box  used  to  cover  such  stuff 
during  the  hot  hours  of  the  day 
will  be  even  better.  For  covering 
a  seed  bed  a  thin  bran  bag  cut 
open  and  tacked  to  a  frame  will 
be  found  very  useful  or  some 
coarse  cheese  cloth  will  be  even 
better. 


A.  F.  TELFER. 

Produce  and  General 

House  and  Land  Agent. 


ALFRED  CHAMBERS,  CURRIE  ST. 
(Next  Bank  of  Adelaide). 
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&     The  Farm  m 


Wild  Oats. 

An  Australian  farmer  gives  the 
following  advice  in  the  Leader  with 
regard  to  eradicating  wild  oats  : — 
14  Just  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  cut, 
and  before  the  surface  gets  sun- 
baked, stir  deeply  with  the  scari- 
fier, and  at  intervals  again  scarify 
till  the  ground  is  stirred  to  a 
depth  of  about  3in.,  so  as  to  give 
the  wild  oats  a  chance  to  germin- 
ate, and  when  sufficient  growth 
has  taken  place  feed  of!  with 
stock.  Repeat  the  operation,  and 
the  surface  to  a  depth  of  3in.  will 
be  clear  of  wild  oats,  but  under- 
neath that  depth  thev  will  be  the 
same  as  when  last  ploughed  down, 
and  they  will  retain  their  vitality 
for  anv  number  of  years  till  again 
brought  to  the  surface.  Therefore, 
after  the  surface  has  been  eaten 
off,  plough  the  land  to  the  depth 
it  has  been  formerly  ploughed,  thus 
bringing  up  all  the  buried  wild 
oats  to  the  surface.  Then  with 
occasional  scarifying  and  season- 
able rains  those  oats  that  were 
buried,  but  now  brought  to  light 
and  encouraged  to  grow,  can  be 
fed  off,  and  the  land,  if  not  per- 
fectly clean,  will  be  safe  to  crop 
with  wheat  for  several  years.  The 
reason  many  fail  to  eradicate  the 
pests  is  that  they  spell  the  land, 
feed  off  all  wild  oats,  get  the  sur- 
face perfectly  clean,  but  neglect  to 
plough  up  the  oats  that  are  4  or 
6  in.  under  the  surface.  They  are 
under  the  impression  that  they  will 
rot  or  die,  but  this  impression  is 
an  erroneous  one." 
I   .  


Breeding  Dairy  Cattle. 

J    A  subscriber  to  Hoard's  Dairy- 
man asked  the  editor  of  that  jour 
'  nal  the  following  questions  :— 

1.  Suppose  you  have  a  dairv 
cow  that  is  superfine,  even  deli- 
cate,   but     an     excellent  milker. 

'showing  perfect  points,  except 
that   she   is   not   strong  enough. 

,  would  you  choose  for  her  a  mate 
that  is  rather  coarse  and  angular 

'  and  strong,  or  one  that  is  fine- 
grained, compact,  and  robust,  as- 
suming that  the  milking  habits  oi 

'the  ancestors  of  the  bulls  were 
equal  ? 

2.  Given  two  cows    similar  in 
form  and  size — one  coarse  and  th< 
other    fine-grained— which  is  like1 
to  be  the  better  milker  and  which 

»the  better  breeder  ?  Would  you 
'breed  them  to  the  same  sire? 


3.  How  would  you  select  ani- 
mals for  the  most  successful 
•'  nicking  *'  ? 

The  replies  were  : — 

1.  Coarseness  in  the  male  is  not 
an  indication  of  constitutional  en- 
durance. We  should  of  course  use 
only  a  male  of  strong,  resolute 
vitality.  Too  great  a  degree  of 
fineness  is  not  a  good  thing  on 
either  side.  However,  constitution 
is  not  a  trait  of  coarse  angularity. 
Select  a  male  of  strong,  prepotent 
nerve  power,  one  that  is  full  of 
nervous  force  and  activity. 

2.  As  a  rule,  the  milking  or 
dairy  temperament  inclines  to  the 
cow  that  has  a  feminine  build,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  a  mother 
quality,  or  function.  But  feminin- 
ity of  outline  does  not  call  for 
weakness,  or  a  degree  of  fineness 
that  amounts  to  the  same  thing. 
We  are  inclined  to  say  that  we 
would  not  use  such  a  cow  as  a 
breeder  under  any  circumstances. 

3.  We  would  try  first  to  secure 
a  male  and  female  of  agreeing 
traits  and  function.  For  instance, 
if  butter  is  what  we  are  breeding 
for,  we  would  unite  male  and 
female  of  butter-breed  antecedents. 
Temperaments  and  tendencies  of  a 
disagreeing  nature  do  not  usually 
nick  well. 

The  Jersey  cow  is  powerfully 
prepotent  in  the  line  of  depositing 
a  high  percentage  of  butter-fat  in 
her  milk.  The  Holstein  is  just  as 
prepotent  in  the  direction  of  a 
lower  per  cent.  of  butter-fat. 
These     are     two  long-established 


K.  BECHTEL, 

SADDLKR,  TRUSS  &.  BANDAGE 
MAKER. 

59  O'Connell  Street, 
NORTH  ADELAIDE... 

Patent    Attachable    and  Detachable 

Bug-gy,  Spring  Cart,  \ankee,  and  Cab 
Saddles. 

Trusses,  Bandage*,  Kneecaps,  Leather 
Jackets,  Shoulder  Straps,  etc.,  Made 
to  Order,  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth.      Fit  Guaranteed. 

LADY  IN  ATTENDANCE. 


traits,  and  they  do  not  usually 
nick  well.  The  union  is  too 
violent,  and  the  result  is  apt  to 
be  anything  but  a  cow  that  will 
exceed  the  Holstein  in  milk  How  and 
the  Jersey  in  percentage  of  but- 
ter-fat. So  we  say,  in  order  to 
secure  a  good  nick,  all  traits  and 
tendencies  should  be  somewhat  in 
line  and  in  sympathy  with  each 
other. 

Bodily  vigour  or  constitution  is 
best  indicated  by  the  structure  of 
the  abdominal  muscles.  A  strong, 
powerful  lower  belly  is  almost  in- 
variably an  indication  of  great 
vitality.  If  either  a  bull  or  cow 
lack  in  this  particular  do  not 
breed  them  if  you  can  help  it. 


When  cattle  chew  leather,  wood, 
or  old  bones  it  indicates  a  lack  of 
phosphate  of  lime  in  their  food, 
which  is  required  to  supply  bone 
material.  A  teaspoonful  of  bone 
meal  given  daily  with  their  food 
will  correct  the  habit  and  supply 
the  deficiency  which  induces  it. 


nnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnnn 

§  BETTER  CROPS 

n       =^-^-.^=r^  _ 

0 

|— r  Are    you  not    anxious  to  get  better  results  from  J  ] 

j^J  your  soil  than  you  are  do  ing  now  ?      Perhaps  a  por- 

0  tion  of  your  land  does  not  yield  what  it  ought  to  do, 

pf  and  the  problem   presents  some  difficulty  to  you.    Let  £J 

us  help  you.     You  can  overcome  this  trouble  perman- 

0  ently  by  the  application  of  L4 

"  TOP  BRAND"  FERTITIZERS. 

They  are  now  being  used  extensively   all   over  the  ^ 

0  State  with  very  trreat  succ  ess.    If  you  want  increased  J_l 

yields,  and  bigger  profits,  write  us  and  we  will  tell  £J 
you  the  exact  kind  of  manure  that  you  need  for  your 
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Unnerved  Horses 


There  is  hardly  any  veterinary 
subject  about  which  more  miscon- 
ception exists  than  that  of  nerv- 
ing or  unnerving — neurotomy,  or 
neucrectomy,  as  those  operations 
are  variously  termed — which  are 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing lame  horses  to  usefulness 
for  a  time.  To  Professor  Sewell, 
one  of  the  fathers  of  veterinary 
science,  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  discovered  this  operation, 
although  others  professed  to  have 
performed  it  previously,  but  had 
not  made  it  known.  It  was  he 
"  who  first  practised  it  and  re- 
commended it  for  incurable  foot 
lameness,"  says  Professor  Spooner 
in  his  work  on  the  "  Foot  of  the 
Horse."  "  Like  all  other  dis- 
coveries," says  Professor  Spooner, 
"  it  has  met  with  assailants  from 
all  quarters,  both  in  the  profession 
and  out  of  it  ;  and  not  a  few  of 
them  have  been  owing  to  the 
careless  and  indiscriminate  manner 
in  which  many  practitioners  have 
performed  it.  The  effects  of  such 
careless  selections  remain,  two 
generations  later,  in  the  very,  gene- 
ral prejudice  against  an  operation 
which  we  shall  endeavour  to  show 
is  a  most  humane  one,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  adding  years  of 
usefulness  to  the  life  of  an  animal 
otherwise  unfit  for  work,  and  ill 
at  ease  when  unemployed. 

Unnerving  was  first  adopted  in 
navicular  lameness,  a  very  much 
more  common  trouble,  fifty  or 
even  twenty  years  ago  than  it  is 
now,  and  for  several  reasons. 
Coach  horses  and  roadsters  gene- 
eally  were  heavier,  and  were  re- 
quired to  do  longer  and  faster 
journeys  with  greater  weights 
than  is  now  the  case.  The  prac- 
tice of  cutting  out  the  soles  and 
trimming  awav  the  frogs  undoubt- 
edly favoured,  if  it  did  not  actually 


cause,  first  contraction,  and  then 
disease  of  the  sensitive  structures 
within.  The  diminution  is  also 
due  to  the  substitution  of  wood 
for  stone  sets  in  town  roads 
(whereby  concussion  is  greatly  re- 
duced) ;  improvements  in  shoeing 
with  rubber  and  other  substances; 
and,  greatest  perhaps  of  all,  a 
widespread  knowledge  of  the  here- 
ditary nature  of  the  lameness. 
Until  Turner,  Percival,  Spooner, 
Sewell,  and  others  proved  by  un- 
nerving that  "  grogginess  "  was 
caused  by  a  disease  in  the  foot  it 
was  generally  assigned  to  the 
shoulder — an  easy  error  to  fall  in- 
to, having  regard  to  the  short  or 
"  grog'&y  "  step  which  character- 
ises what  we  now  know  as  navi- 
cular lameness.  Mares  so  affected 
were  put  to  the  horse  as  a  means 
of  paying  their  way  while  taking 
a  long  rest.  Now  it  is  quite  a 
rare  thing  to  find  anyone  breeding 
from  such  subjects. 

For  other  lamenesses  of  the  foot, 
besides  navicular  joint  troubles, 
neurectomy  is  also  practised.  Ex- 
perts cannot  always  discover  the 
exact  pathological  condition  ;  whe- 
ther it  is  connected  with  the  shut- 
tle joint,  the  insertion  of  the  ten- 
dons into  the  little  bone  which 
gives  the  name  to  the  disease 
(navicular),  or  concussion  in  the 
bone  itself,  leading  on  to  ulcera- 
tion, either  of  its  substance  or  of 
the  articular  covering  ;  indeed,  it 
is  not  always  apparent  on  post- 
mortem examination  whether  the 
disease  began  from  within  or  from 
the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  every 
degree  of  change  or  degeneration 
of  structure  has  been  noted,  both 
in  the  bone  and  tendon  which  play 
under  it  during  life.  Cases  there 
are,  too,  of  diseased  wings  to  the 
pedal  bone  ;  these  nearly  always 
occurring  on  the  inside,  and  hav- 
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ing  perhaps  some  connection  with 
the  presence  of  corns  which  have 
grown  out  with  improper  treatment 
of  the  foot.  The  latter  form  of 
foot  lameness  differs  in  some  re- 
spects from  navicular,  in  not 
shortening  the  stride  to  the  same 
extent,  and  in  evincing  no  im- 
provement when  the  patient  is 
warmed  with  exercise.  Osific 
growths  or  deposits,  as  ring  bone 
and  side  bone,  causing  continued 
lameness,  despite  the  oft-repeated 
blister,  the  firing-iron,  and  the 
long  rest,  may  justify  a  final  re- 
sort to  the  knife,  for  the  division 
of  the  sentient  nerves  supplying 
them  with  the  capacity  for  pain. 
Of  late  years,  another  neurectomy, 
known  as  median,  has  been  much 
practised  by  Professor  Hobday, 
Mr.  Henry  Gray,  and  others,  for 
the  removal  of  lameness  due  to 
causes  above  the  foot.  The  median 
nerve  is  a  large  trunk,  found  un- 
der the  arm,  and  supplies  with 
sensation  much  of  the  limb  below 
the  knee  ;  hence  its  division  is 
sometimes  practised  for  incurable 
lameness  occuring  below  that 
joint  ;  but  above  the  foot,  in  which 
latter  it  is  not  necessary  to  divide 
so  large  a  trunk,  the  plantar  nerve 
above  the  fetlock  being  the  usual 
branch  operated  upon,  or  in  some 
other  cases,  where  the  seat  of 
lameness  has  been  localized  to  one 
heel,  it  has  been  found  sufficient 
to  perform  what  used  to  be  known 
as  the  low  operation,  on  the  side 
of  the  foot,  near  the  lateral  cartil- 
age so  familiar  to  many  readers 
as  the  place  of  sidebone.  For  in- 
curable spavin  and  other  hock 
lameness  in  hind  limbs  neurectomy 
is  also  resorted  to,  but  with  less 
success  than  attends  similar  per. 
forinances  on  the  front  limbs,  and 
lor  tlic  reason  that  branches  ol 
other  nerves  endow  the  parts  with 
some  portion  of  their  sensibility. 

Having  spoken  of  the  relief  of 
pain  and  removal  of  lameness  as 
the  usual  result  of  unnerving,  we 
may  consider  the  objections,  gene- 
ral and  special.  The  operation  is 
frequently  spoken  of  as  cruel. 
When  chloroform  was  not  employ- 
ed, and  tourniquets  were  not  ap- 
plied to  make  a  "white"  opera- 
tion, it  certainly  did  seem  cruel, 
when  one  watched  a  man  groping 
for  the  nerve  in  a  pool  of  blood 
(or  a  considerable  time  before  he 
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could  carry  out  his  intentions;  but 
no  such  charge  can  be  sustained 
against  the  modern  method  of 
total  anaesthesia,  and  a  bloodless 
operation  performed  in  a  few  min- 
utes. One  may  well  ask  if  the 
charge  of  cruelty  may  not  with 
greater  propriety  be  applied  to  the 
man  who  keeps'  a  horse  at  worl 
which  is  always  uneasy  and  fre- 
quently in  acute  pain  ! 

Those  who  have  not  ridden  and 
driven  many  unnerved  horses  are 
apt  to  declare  them  unsafe,  more 
liable    to    come   down,   and  give 
their  reason  for  this  belief  by  stat- 
ing   what  is  an  undoubted    fact — 
namely,  that  the  animal   has  no 
feeling"  in  his  feet.    Spooner  states 
the   case    well    when   he  explains 
that  "  as  the  motion  of  the  limbs 
is   effected   by  means  of  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles,  and  there 
are  no   muscles  below    the  ktnee, 
there  are  only  motor  nerves,  no 
sentient  ones."     The  foot  is  oper- 
ated by  pulleys  (tendons  and  liga- 
ments attached  to  muscles  above 
the  knee),  and  an  unnerved  horse 
quicklv   learns   that   it   does  not 
hurt  him  to  lift  his  leg  high,  and 
put  his  foot  down  fair  and  square; 
and    it  is  the  writer's  experience 
that     the      tender-footed  animal 
(while    suffering    from  navicular 
lameness)  at  once  or  very  quicklv 
regains  his  original  action,  unless 
he  has  lost  mobility  by  adhesions 
in  other    joints  or    parts   of  the 
Kmb,  and  from  other  causes  than 
that  for  which  he    was  operated 
upon.    There  are  men  who  declare 
thev    can    recognise    an  unnerved 
horse  bv  his  action,  but  there  are 
many  more  who  have  ridden  and 
driven    them    without  suspecting 
'  anv    unsoundness  ;     equally  g°o;l 
judges,    be  it  understood.  There 
i  never  was  feeling  in  the  foot,  and 
'  a  sound   horse   (or   an  unnerved 
one)  should  be  as    unconscious  of 
having  anv  feet  as  a  sound  man 
is  of  having  a  heart— all  the  time 
4  the  feet  of  the  one  and  the  heart 
(  of  the  other  perform  their  respec- 
f  tive  work  satisfactorily. 
L     A  general   objection    to   an  un- 
nerved  horse  is  the  more  or  less 
f  known  risk  of  his  Incoming  abso- 
L  lutelv  useless  at  any  time  ;  but  is 
[  not  the  comparison,  in  the  mind  of 
the  objectors,  as  between  a  sound 
'  animal  and  one  so  operated  upon5 
>  Such  a  comparison  is  not  fair.  The 
animal    upon    which  neurectomy 
has    been    successfully    perform  e  1 
must  be  compared  with  the  cripple 
for  whom  no  other  remedy  could 
!  be  prescribed .   The  risks  are  manv 
!  and  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the 
!  judgment  of  the  man   who  decides 
[  on  operation,    and    the   stage  ol 
disease  at  which  it  is  undertaken 
'  An  unnerved  horse  may  be  prick  1 
,  in  shoeing,  or  pick  up  a  nail,  or 


receive  injury  to  his  foot  without 
evincing  pain,  and,  through  ne- 
glect of  such  treatment  as  other 
horses  would  receive,  may  lose  his 
hoof.  If  the  prick  or  the  fester- 
ing corn  is  discovered,  it  may  be 
successfully  treated,  because  the 
foot  is  not  "  dead,"  as  some  are 
heard  to  say  ;  on  the  contrary, 
feet  deprived  of  sensation  usually 
grow  much  faster  than  they  did 
before,  and  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  they  again  take  their  full 
duty  in  supj>orting  the  weight  of 
the  animal.  This  after-growth 
often  leaves  a  margin  of  safety 
for  nailing,  in  cases  where  an  oper- 
ator may  hesitate  to  advise  neurec- 
tomy. Where  operation  has  been 
too  long  postponed,  and  degener- 
ate tendons  exist,  the  sudden  ex- 
tension proves  too  much  for  them, 
they  give  way,  the  heel  fills,  and 
the  toe  turns  up,  and  nothing 
more  can  be  done  to  postpone  the 
journey  to  the  kennels.  Animals 
with  weak,  low  heels,  with  corns 
or  shelly  feet,  should  be  rejected 
as  unlit  subjects  for  neurectomy  ; 
but  those  with  upright,  "blocky" 
feet,  with  plenty  of  nailing  room, 
offer  a  fair  prospect  of  continued 
usefulness  when  unnerved.  Some 
die  of  old  age  without  developing 
any  of  the  sequelae  above  referred 
to,  and  others  give  but  a  poor 
return  for  the  outlay,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  estimate  the 
average  life  of  an  unnerved  horse. 

Some  get  their  quietus  through 
being  blistered  for  some  subse- 
quent leg  trouble,  and  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  limb  undergoes 
gelatinoid  degeneration.  —  Harold 
Leeney,  M.R.C.V.S.,  in  English 
Live  Stock  Journal. 



Effect  of  First  Impregnations. 

Not  long  ago,  in  reply  to  an  en- 
quiry from  Massachusetts,  writes 
Hoard's  Dairyman,  we  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  has  been  very 
conclusively  demonstrated  in  recent 
vears  that  the  influence  of  a 
first  impregnation  does  not  extend 
to  subsequent  impregnations.  We 
knew  then  that  there  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  to  the  contrary,  aud 
one  of  our  esteemed  friends  in 
l'ennsvlvania  writes  us  that  our 
conclusions  are  "  opposed  to  his 
observation,  his  experience,  and  his 
reading."  And  he  quotes  the  re- 
ports of  various  instances  which 
are  assumed  to  support  the  theory 
of  telcgony— that  is,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  a  sire  is  not  limited  to 
the  immediate  progeny,  but  may 
extend  to  successive  births. 

Among  the  cases  cited  is  the  re- 
puted instance,  a  hundred  years  or 
more  ago,  of  Ivord  Morton's  mare, 


which  bore  a  colt  by  a  qu*igga, 
and  subsequent  colts  were  said  to 
have  signs  of  bars,  on  shoulders 
and  legs,  more  or  less  resembling 
the  qllagga  colt.  This  case  has 
done  duly  during  all  the  interven- 
yeais,  and  of  course  it  cannot  now 
be  specifically  disproved  ;  but  in 
recent  years  scientists,  notably 
Professor  Ewart,  of  Scotland, 
have  diligently  tried  to  reproduce 
such  effects  and  have  completely 
failed.  Moreover,  in  the  innumer- 
able cases  that  are  now  occurring 
every  year,  where  there  have  been 
changes  of  sires,  it  is  significant 
that  we  do  not  have  verified  re- 
ports of  conspicuous  instances 
showing  that  the  influence  of  first 
impregnations  is  continuous. 

Of  course,  this  kind  of  evidence 
is  negative.  It  does  not  prove 
that  such  an  influence  is  impos- 
sible ;  but  it  does  prove  that  ii  it 
exists  at  all  it  manifests  itself  so 
infrequently  that  it  may  be  disre- 
garded— that  is  to  say,  if  a  heifer, 
for  example,  should  chance  to  drop 
her  first  call  to  a  scrub  sire,  or  to 
one  of  a  different  breed,  her  value 
has  not  been  appreciably  lessened, 
for  there  is  no  probability  that 
subsequent  progeny  will  be  affected 
thereby. 

 <$>  

Colts  should  be  trained  to  walk 
fast  before  there  is  an  attempt  to 
improve  them  in  any  other  gait. 

A  stallion  whose  feet  are  con- 
tracted, and  brittle,  and  whose 
hocks  are  puffy  and  fleshy-looking, 
should  be  avoided.  Such  hocks  are 
generally  associated  with  coarse- 
ness throughout  his  whole  confor- 
mation and  a  general  lack  of 
quality. 
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The  Wild  Instinct  of  Animals. 


There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
where  the  conditions  of  life  are  so 
well  adapted  for  domestic  animals 
to  maintain  themselves  in  a  wild 
condition  as  Australia.  Horses, 
donkeys,  cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  dogs, 
and  cats,  and  even  human  beings, 
can  get  away  in  the  bush — not  ne- 
cessarily the  driest  and  worst 
parts  of  it,  and  indulge  themselves 
in  a  real  good  time.  One  cannot 
help  but  draw  the  inference  that 
it  is  a  good  time,  and  that  the 
life  is  peculiarly  attractive,  because 
each  species  shows  a  distinct  dis- 
like to  returning  to  civilization. 
A  writer  in  The  Australasian,  in 
writing  on  this  subject,  touches 
upon  a  few  instances  which  have 
come  beneath  his  own  notice  in  the 
course  of  his  experience,  or  in 
books  he  has  read.  He  merely 
touches  on  the  fringe  of  the  ques- 
tion. 

"There  is  probably  no  better  field 
for  research  in  attempting  to 
analyze  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
this  inborn  trait  in  animals  than 
the  continent  of  Australia.  Not- 
withstanding generations  of  time 
during  which  our  four-footed 
friends  have  been  subjected  to  man, 
the  wild  instinct  has  never  been 
bred  out  of  any,  save,  possibly, 
the  domestic  fowl.  One  has  but  to 
watch  a  dog  preparing  to  curl  it 
self  up  to  sleep  on  any  level  and 
bare  surface  to  realize  that  its 
antics  are  such  as  it  would  put 
into  practice  were  it  preparing  a 
nest  for  its  slumbers  in  long  grass. 
It  does  not,  apparently,  require  se- 
veral generations  of  a  wild  life  to 
endow  an  animal  with  all  the  ori- 
ginal wild  instincts  of  its  race. 
It  at  once  becomes  as  much  a  wild 
animal  as  any  of  those  bred  from 
wild  stock.     Strange   to    say,  a 


bird  born  and  reared  in  captivity 
does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  derive 
much  satisfaction  from  putting 
these  instincts  into  practice,  any 
more  than  one  which  has  been 
tamed  :  each  speedily  falls  a  vic- 
tim to  the  beaks  of  its  new  associ- 
ates. But  place  almost  any  do- 
mesticated animal  in  a  position  to 
join  a  wild  mob  or  herd,  and  it 
will  very  soon  fraternize  with  the 
strangers.  Geldings  and  buttocks 
may  not  be  accepted  at  once,  but 
they  find  some  sort  of  welcome 
among  the  females,  even  if  des- 
pised by  the  males. 

Troops  of  wild  horse  have  been 
known  in  every  State,  though 
for  many  years  their  numerical 
strength  in  Queensland  far  exceed- 
ed that  of  any  other  State.  There 
have  not  been  many  mobs  of  wild 
horses  in  the  North  since  the  dis- 
bandment  of  the  Blanchewater 
herd,  but  the  Flinders  Range  could, 
until  very  recently,  boast  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  wild  donkeys. 
Wild  pigs  were  very  plentiful  along 
the  course  of  the  Willochra  CreeK. 
for  many  years,  but  in  numbers  a 
mere  circumstance  as  compared 
with  the  swarms  which  have  got 
adrift  along  the  tropical  swamps 
of  North  Queensland. 

The  wonderful  beauty  and  sym- 
metry of  form  among  wild  stal- 
lions can  never  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  have  had  a  good  view 
of  them,  undisturbed,  in  the  open. 
The  coat  is  like  satin,  and  the 
crest  of  such  contour  that,  were 
the  animal  reproduced  as  a  picture, 
the  chances  favour  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  critics  pronouncing  the  lead- 
ing and  most  attractive  features 
gross  exaggeration.  "Bruni"  cites 
an  instance  of  an   Arab  stallion  in 


Tasmania.  This  animal  broke  out 
of  its  stable  and  joined  a  wild 
mob.  As  it  was  a  remarkably 
fine  horse,  every  effort  was  made 
to  recapture  it,  but  without  suc- 
cess, till  age  had  told  on  its  pace 
and  staying  power,  when  it  was 
run  down  with  the  aid  of  two 
kangaroo  dogs.  One  who  saw  this 
horse  when  captured  described  it 
as  the  most  beautiful  horse  he  ever 
saw.  Beautiful  as  the  Queensland 
or  West  Australian  bumbies  seem 
when  thus  leading  a  wild  life,  their 
whole  appearance  goes  to  pieces  if 
an  attempt,  be  made  to  tame  them. 
They  can  be  tamed  and  made  use- 
ful creatures,  but  no  feeding,  kind- 
ness, or  attention  with  brush  and 
currycomb  ever  restores  their  ori- 
ginal and  picturesque  appearance. 
In  the  instance  of  the  Arab  above 
cited,  the  instinct  which  trans- 
forms such  an  animal  into  a  tho- 
roughly wild  creature  must  be 
very  great,  because  the  Arab  horse 
is,  with  the  exception  of  the  dog, 
the  most  domesticated  of  all  ani- 
mals. The  dog,  on  taking  to  a 
wild  life,  seems  to  become  lost  to 
all  sense  of  decency  and  gratitude; 
so  recently  the  obedient  servant  of 
man,  it  readily  becomes  a  greater 
curse  than  any  other  animal,  wild 
or  tame — at  least,  that  is  the  view 
taken  by  all  sheep  farmers.  A  dog 
or  cat  will  go  in  for  a  wild  life 
by  itself,  and  does  not  necessarily 
require  companionship  to  arouse 
this  instinct. 

Wild  men  have  been  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  Australia.  The  dividing  line 
between  actual  wildness  and  back- 
block  existence,  especially  where 
men  are  brought  in  contact  witii 
the  aborigines,  is  very  slight.  Even 
a  taste  of  this  class  of  existence 
seems  demoralizing ;  it  unfits  a 
man  for  ever  taking  his  part  in 
the  more  serious  walks  of  life.  The 
instinct  lies  dormant  in  him,  and 
may  be  aroused  at  any  time.  This 
instinct  is  one  of  the  great  draw- 
backs in  the  process  of  reclaiming 
or  bringing  up  half-caste  children. 
The)'  may  be  taken  in  hand  by 
European  men  and  women  at  birth 
and  removed  from  all  risks  of  con- 
tact with  the  environments  of  wild 
life.  Yet,  as  they  grow  up,  their 
spirit  of  restlessness  asserts  itself, 
and  is  usually  much  too  strong  for 
anyone  to  entertain  seriously 
hopi\s  of  making  a  staid  and  re- 
spectable citizen  or  citizeness  (as 
the  case  might  be)  of  the  subject. 
Sonic  years  ago  a  case  was  before 
the  public,  and  made  much  of  in  the 
Press,  of  a  man  who,  with  twi 
childi  i  n,  took  to  a  wild  life  in  some 
remote  district  in  the  old  country. 
He  lived  thus  for  a  considerable 
time  before  he  was  discovered,  and 
was  finally  arrested  under  the  Va- 
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grants'  Act.  The  surprise  of  the 
discovery  was  to  find  all  parties, 
including  the  children,  notwith- 
standing a  life  in  the  open,  and  al- 
most without  covering  of  any  sort, 
remarkably  healthy  and  strong. 
Escaped  convicts  have  done  some 
surprising  things  in  the  past  in  the 
way  of  leading  a  wild,  nomadic 
existence.  Climatic  conditions  are 
much  in  favour  of  a  life  of  this 
description  in  almost  any  part  of 
Australia,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case  always  with  regard  to 
food  supplies.  Without  experience 
gained  from  the  aborigines,  few 
Europeans  could  put  up  a  fight 
against  starvation. 

Strange  to  say,  the  domestic 
fowl — which  is  cited  as  an  excep- 
^on  in  which  the  wild  instinct 
seems  dormant — is  stated  to  have 
gone  wild  in  a  scrubby  district  in 
New  Zealand.  The  type  is  des- 
cribed as  about  the  size  of  a  Ham- 
burg, but  longer  in  the  body  and 
higher  on  the  leg.  Thev  were  of 
dark  colour,  without  any  white, 
and  altogether  a  conundrum  as  to 
origin. — Elder's  Review. 


Keeping  the  Cow  Fed. 

Permitting  a  cow  to  fall  off  in 
her  milk  for  want  of  suitable  food 
is  bad  management  ;  even  if  she 
Can  be  restored  to  her  full  flow, 
which  is  doubtful,  it  takes  more 
food  to  do  it  than  would  have  been 
required  to  keep  her  in  good  milk- 
ing trim  from  first  to  last.  Cows, 
to  do  their  best,  must  be  pushed 
with  food  of  the  proper  kind,  and 
the  more  the  better.  You  can't 
get  milk  without  food.  No  food, 
no  milk  ;  little  food,  little  milk  ; 
Iplenty  of  good  food  and  proper 
care,  plenty  of  milk  for  a  long 
time. 


About  Heifers. 

'  Some  heifers  recpuire  better  feed- 
ing during  pregnancy  than  others, 
ind,  although  a  superfluity  of  fat 
is  no  recommendation  in  successful 
,calving,  a  lack  of  healthv  condition 
)oints  to  insufficient  stamina  to 
sustain  them  through  the  calving. 
'When  the  condition  of  the  in-calfs 
I  not  up  to  the  average  Stan 
lard,  further  feeding  should  be  re- 
ported to,  and  that  of  a  nourish 
,ing  nature  (savs  a  corresponden I 
>f  the  Farmer  and  Stock  Breeder 
I  had  a  very  bad  case  to  deal  with 
mce.  The  animal  had  not  been 
stinted  so  far  as  ordinarv  grazing 
roes,  and  the  rest  of  the  herdw,i> 
n  good  condition.  A  waster  the 
493  she  was,  but  I  had  my  idea 
She  had  a  rough  passage  at  cah 


nig— exhausted  almost  to  death- 
hut  she  pulled  through,  and  made 
a  good  cow.  Since  then  I  have 
seen  the  advisability  of  feeding 
W  nil  trough  food  when  an  in-calf 
heifer's  condition  goes  down  under 
ordinarv  grazing.  I  would  also  con- 
demn very  early  mating— that  is, 
generally  speaking— and  really,  per- 
sonally, 1  would  never  advocate 
such  a  course,  although  practical 
men  have  suggested  advantages  in 
specific  cases.  From  a  utility 
point  of  View  I  fail  to  see  any  ad- 
vantage, and  from  the  aspect  of 
successful  calving  it  adds  to  the 
risk,  especially  if  a  big  breed  of 
bull  be  put  to  the  young  heifer. 
If,  however,  this  course  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  always  mate  a 
small  breed  of  bull  to  the  young 
cow.  Heifers,  like  the  .more  ma- 
tured cows,  sometimes  go  a  bit 
over  their  record  time  to  calve — 
sometimes  a  week,  and  even  more 
than  that  ;  and  although  this  is 
quite  a  natural  course,  it  is  well 
•to  be  suspicious  of  trouble,  and 
if  any  prolonged  straining  is  no- 
ticed, professional  skill  should  be 
called  upon.  The  udders  should  be 
looked  to,  especially  if  the  quar- 
ters present  an  irregular  appear- 
ance in  size,  as  it  often  occurs 
that  one  quarter  will  go  wron», 
and  the  others  keep  in  good  condi- 
tion. In  such  cases  it  is  as  well 
to  keep  them  well  milked  out, 
leaving  the  hungry  calf  to  knead 
them  about.  This  is  a  natural 
massage  which  is  very  beneficial. 
The  calves  of  heifers  should  always 
be  allowed  to  suckle  their  parents 
for  a  week  or  two  after  calving. 


The  Motherless  Foal. 

The  main  thing  (says  The 
Breeder's  Gazette)  is  to  gain  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ways  of 
the  foal  and  the  reasons  for  "these 
ways.  A  foal  sucks  many  times  a 
day  when  it  is  well  and  hearty, 
but  it  gets  only  a  little  at  a  time. 
Too  much  feeding  will  promote  in- 
digestion and  scours,  but  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  should  occur  if 
commonscii.se  is  used.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  mare's  milk  cow's 
milk  must  be  resorted  to,  and  it 
should  be  fed  new  and  warm  at 
first,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  or- 
dinary white  granulated  sugar  to 
the  pint  of  milk.  This  may  be 
fed  in  anything  from  which  the  foal 
will  take  it,  but  the  best  thing  we 
know  of,  and  one  that  is  available 
on  evcrv  farm  without  any  expense 
whatever,  is  an  old  china  teapot. 
Over  the  spout  tie  the  thumb  of  a 
kid  glove,  pierce  a  number  of  small 
holes  in  it  with  a  darning  needle, 
and  let  the  foal  suck  the  sweeten- 


ed milk  from  that.  It  forms  a 
very  good  imitation  of  the  mater- 
nal dug,  makes  some  good  work 
for  the  foal  to  get  his  ration,  and 
prevents  the  ingress  of  large  qiian- 
ties  of  air.  At  the  first,  for  a 
very  young  foal  give  him  half  a 
pint  or  even  less,  and  let  him  have 
it  as  often  as  he  would  naturally 
suck  the  mare,  which  may  be  from 
six  to  eight  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours.  If  you  want  to  do  the 
thing  right  the  foal  must  have  at- 
tention at  night  as  well  as  during 
the  day  at  first.  As  he  grows 
stronger  he  will  take  more  at  a 
time  and  he  may  be  fed  less  often. 
Still  later  teach  him  to  drink 
from  a  bucket,  and  feed  him  on  all 
the  sweet  skim  milk  he  can  take  to 
advantage  four  times  a  day.  Al- 
ways remember  to  keep  the  feed- 
ing apparatus  scrupulously  clean. 

 ♦  

The  Sow. 

"A  thing  well  begun  is  half 
done."  This  old  adage  is  as  true 
in  the  pig  business  as  anywhere 
else.  If  a  litter  of  pigs  are  to 
make  the  largest  growth  at  least 
expenditure  of  time  and  feed,  they 
should  be  started  right.  The  sow 
should  be  fed  right  before  farrow- 
ing. She  should  have  plenty  of  ■ 
exercise,  and  be  provided  with  a 
clean,  warm  sleeping  apartment. 
After  farrowing  she  should  be  fed 
a  ration  rich  in  protein  and  ample 
for  her  needs.  After  the  pigs  are 
three  or  four  weeks  old  they 
should  be  fed,  as  otherwise  they 
will  draw  too  heavily  upon  the 
sow.  We  often  fail  to  get  most 
out  of  the  pigs  by  scrimping  them 
during  the  first  three  or  four 
months.  If  we  could  always  re- 
member that  it  costs  less  to  put  a 
pound  of  pork  into  a  young  pig 
than  an  older  one,  we  might  feed 
more  liberally.  They  should  not 
have  more  at  a  time  than  they 
will  clean  up.  The  troughs  should 
not  be  allowed  to  get  foul,  and 
when  nights  are  cool,  straw 
enough  for  a  good  bed  should  be 
provided.— Farm  and  Home. 
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Horse  Breeding. 

By  Mr.  J.  Chibnall,  Pt.  Elliot 
Agricultural  Bureau. 

I  have  before  me  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Rules  of  the  proposed 
Horse  Breeding  Society  as  sup- 
plied to  the  Bureaux.  When  one 
analyses  the  conditions,  etc.,  there 
is,  in  my  opinion,  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  the  breeder.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  farmer  puts  two  mares 
to  the  stallion,  the  cost  would  be 
£5  5/-i  ^2  I2/6  each  mare,  whe- 
ther they  proved  in  foal  or  not, 
the  ordinary  insurance  is  better 
than  this.  If  there  was  a  refund 
in  case  of  no  foal  there  might  be 
some  inducement  to  breed  under 
the  Society's  terms,  as  it  now 
stands  the  man  whose  mares 
prove  in  foal  and  the  owner  of 
the  stallion  receive  the  benefit. 

Rule  13  states  that  a  committee 
may  select  a  stallion  of  not  less 
than  four  years  old.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  it  is  impossible  for  any 
committee  to  select  a  stallion  suit- 
able to  all  the  mares  nominated, 
whereas  if  several  stallions  are  tra- 
velling the  district  a  breeder  can 
use  his  own  judgment. 

There  is  one  point  that  must  be 
considered  if  one  is  to  become  a 
successful   breeder,     and   that  is, 
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that  there  must  be  selection  of 
both  the  sire  and  the  dam,  in 
other  points  than  mere  size.  More 
depends  upon  the  selection  of  the 
mare  than  the  horse  and  one 
point  not  to  be  overlooked  is  that 
really  to  improve  the  class  of  horse 
bred,  it  is  necessary  to  ob- 
tain a  sire  that  has  the  power  of 
transmitting  Its  individual  quali- 
ties, as  for  instance,  old  Fireaway, 
imported  by  the  late  Mr.  Grundy; 
a  grand  horse  that  stamped  his 
brand  on  the  produce  of  whatever 
class  of  mare  he  was  bred  to. 

A  special  point  to  be  considered 
in  breeding  is  this,  that  for  the 
production  of  a  full  formed,  sym- 
metrical, vigorous,  and  thrifty 
foal  the  mare  should  be  propor- 
tionately larger  than  the  horse, 
an  overgrown  stallion  of  great 
power  serving  a  mare,  in  size 
somewhat  less  in  proportion  than 
himself,  will  beget  a  strong  em- 
bryo that  will  require  more  room 
and  more  nourishment  than  the 
mare  can  afford  and  the  result* 
must  be  weakness  and  probably 
deformity,  and  almost  inevitably 
failure  in  size,  and  probably 
the  loss  of  the  mare  at  foaling. 

During  a  course  of  years  the  far- 
mers in  the  north  of  England,  to 
meet  the  demand  for  big  draught 
stock,  thought  that  by  breeding 
their  mares  to  the  very  largest 
stallion  they  would  get  this  point 
without  regard  to  the  size  of  the 
mare,  but  the  results  were  a  lot 
of  almost  useless  animals. 

From  observation  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  when  the 
mare  is  larger  in  proportion  than 
the  sire  as  a  horse,  the  filly  foals, 
provided  all  have  fair  play,  will 
be  bigger  animals  than  the  colt 
foals.  These  are  the  lines  we 
should  follow  if  we  wish  to  get  a 
good  sound  class  of  horse  for  the 
reasons  I  have  already  stated,  that 
the  mare  being  larger,  has  more 
nourishment  and  room  for  the  foal 
whilst  she  is  carrying  it,  and  this 
rule  stands  good  in  breeding  any 
animal. 


Some  Facts  About  Horses. 

About  40  per  cent,  of  the  weight 
of  an  ordinary  horse  is  muscle. 
All  muscles  concerned  with  loco- 
motion are  attached  to  bones,  and 
when  they  contract  they  cause  the 
bones  to  which  they  are  fastened 
to  move.  The  lower  part  of  a 
horse's  legs  are  nearly  all  bones, 
but  the  muscles  in  the  body  and 
upper  part  of  the  limbs  are  at- 
tached to  various  parts  of  the 
body  construction  by  tendons,  and 


can  thus  produce  a  motion  of  the 
parts  located  some  distance  away. 

The  amount  of  motion  produced 
by  the  action  of  the  muscles,  of, 
say,  one  of  the  horse's  hind  legs, 
will  depend  upon  the  length  of  the 
muscles  and  the  length  and  the  re- 
lation of  the  bones  to  which  they 
are  attached.  The  commonest 
idea  among  students  of  this  sub- 
ject is  expressed  in  these  words  : 
"  Long  muscles  for  speed,  short 
muscles  for  power."  A  long 
muscle  enables  a  horse  to  get  over 
the  ground  rapidly.  A  short 
muscle,  however,  is  not  powerful 
because  it  is  short,  but  because  in 
horses  constructed  on  that  plan 
the  muscles  are  thicker,  contain 
more  fibres,  all  of  which  pulling 
together  when  contracted  exert  a 
much  greater  pulling  force  than  a 
long,  more  slender  muscle.  It  is 
because  of  this  that  in  buying 
horses  to  draw  heavy  loads  we 
look  for  large  and  heavy  muscles, 
while  in  roadsters  we  must  attach 
importance  to  the  length  of  the 
muscles. 

The  most  of  a  horse's  muscle  is 
in  the  hind  quarters.  This  may 
be  a  surprise,  but  the  next 
time  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
see  a  horse  pulling  a  very  heavy 
load  study  him  carefully.  You  will 
be  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
most  of  the  work  is  being  done 
with  the  hind ,  legs.  When  the  hind 
foot  is  moved  forward  the  toe 
rests  on  the  ground  and  the  leg 
is  bent  at .  the  hock  joint  ;  if 
the  toe  does  not  slip,  and  the 
horse  is  strong  enough  for  his 
load,  the  muscles  above  pulling  on 
the  tendon,  fastened  to  the  back 
and  upper  point  of  the  hock,  will 
close  the  joint,  or,  in  other  words, 
straighten  the  leg  and  cause  the 
body  to  move  forward.  It  is  by 
the  performance  of  this  act  at 
every  step  that  the  horse  moves, 
although,  of  course,  the  strain  on 
all  parts  is  much  greater  when 
pulling  very  hard.  This  will  also 
show  the  necessity  of  having  large, 
broad  straight  joints  and  legs, 
that  give  the  horse  the  most  se- 
cure footing.  You  have  probably 
also  noticed  when  driving  that 
many  horses  put  their  hind  foot 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  the 
mark  left  by  the  fore  foot  and  the 
faster  they  go  the  greater  will  be 
the  distance  between  the  marks 
made  by  the  fore  and  hind  feet. 
This  shows  that  the  length  of  a 
step  is  determined  by  the  hind 
quarters  ;  it  also  explains  the  need 
of  large,  strong  hocks  and  legs 
that  are  not  so  crooked  as  to 
seem  weak  or  so  straight  as  to 
lessen  the  leverage  afforded  by  this 
very  wonderful  arrangement  of  the 
parts. 
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Essentials  in  Sheep-Breeding. 

A  series  of  favourable  seasons,  of 
capital  prices  for  all  produce,  and 
a  consequent  abundance  of  cash 
have  done  much  of  late  years  to 
arouse  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
among  the  numerous  small  flock- 
owners  and  farmers  in  this  State. 
Scores  of  them  have  attempted  to 
bring  about  some  degree  of  per- 
manent improvement  in  their 
flocks,  and  several  have  already 
met  with  an  appreciable  measure 
of  success.  The  secret  of  effective 
permanent  improvements  in  any 
flock  belongs  rather  to  the  man 
at  the  head  of  it  than  to  an  in- 
discriminate expenditure  of  cash 
upon  fresh  blood.  Successful  im- 
provement can  only  be  established 
upon  the  foundation  of  some  well- 
defined  purpose,  and  unless  the 
flock  owner  or  manager  knows 
what  he  is  about,  either  or  both 
had  best  wait  until  assured  of  the 
services  of  somebody  who  does 
Too  frequently  where  attempt  has 
been  made  to  establish  some  im- 
provement it  has  been  through  the 
purchase  of  a  ram  or  two  from 
some  fashionable  flock,  regardless 
of  suitability.  The  owner  must 
know  in  what  particular  direction 
he  specially  desires  to  establish  im- 
provements, and  employ  onlv  such 
rams  as  possess  marked  evidence 
in  themselves  of  the  qualities  to 
->e  strengthened  in  the  progeny. 
Manv  flock  owners  in  selecting 
rams  for  use  upon  their  ewes  rely 
too  much  upon  outward  appear- 
mce.  In  so  doing  they  frequently 
make  a  big  mistake,  because  the 
wool  often  has  a  deceiving  quality. 
'Vlanv  a  ram  on  close  examination 
Vill  be  found  sunken  in  the  wither 
ind  narrow'chested,  though  to  all 
wtward  'appearance  there  is  no 
evidence  of  such  weakness.  It  is 
impossible  to  judge  a  ram  of  anv 
•t?e  bv  simplv  glancine  over  him. 
,fne  ram  is  too  important  a  fac- 
tor, and  has  too  great  an  influ- 
ence on  successful  breeding  of 
heep,  for  anv  flock  owner  to  em- 
ploy its  service  without  the  most 
f borough  and  rigid  examination 
"he  ram  is  at  any  time  a  big  half 
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of  the  flock,  and  by  being  careless 
in  this  detail  the  quality  of  the 
progeny  must  more  or  less  depre- 
ciate. 

The  secret  of  successful  breeding 
of  sheep  is  a  gradual  fixing  of 
characteristics  that  improve  utili- 
ty. Improved  blood  is  introduced 
into  a  flock  for  the  express  purpose 
of  increasing  the  selling  price  of 
something.  In  the.  case  of  the 
merino  it  is  expected  from  the 
wool,  and  in  the  matter  of  British 
breeds  from  the  carcass.  Many 
failures  to  effect  anv  improvement 
are  directly  traceable  to  the  owner 
not  having  any  fixed  purpose  in 
mind  in  the  selection  of  the  ram, 
or  rams,  from  which  he  seeks  the 
improvement.  The  matter  is  pos- 
sibly best  illustrated  bv  two  ex- 
amples. 

The  first  example  is  that  of  a 
farmer  in  the  Middle  North,  who 
keeps  a  large  flock  of  breeding  ewes 
and  pays  strict  attention  to  rais- 
ing lambs  for  the  export  trade. 
This  man  keeps  none  but  merino 
ewes,  Northern  bred,  and  large- 
framed,  and  uses  Shropshire  rams. 
The  great  feature  of  this  farmer's 
flock  is  the  uniformity  throughout 
his  breeding  ewes.  The  object  this 
farmer  had  in  view  was  a  nice 
uniform  lot  of  lambs  fit  to  go  into 
the  market  when  mature  and  com- 
mand top  prices  from  exporters. 
He  invariably  commands  top 
prices,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
his  sucess  has  been  founded  upon 
some  well-defined  purpose. 

The  second  example  is  an  in- 
stance where  the  flock  owner  has 
followed  haphazard  practices.  This 
farmer  does  not  confine  himself  to 
anv  particular  type  or  breed  of 
sheep,  but  selects  his  rams  indis- 
criminately. It  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther two  individuals  in  this  flock 
could  be  selected  that  would  give 
any  evidence  of  similar  breeding. 
It  was  very  noticeable  that  the 
larger  portion  of  these  ewes  could 
not  have  carried  much  wool,  or 
have  vielded  much  profit  from  this 
source  at  shearing  time.  The 
lamb  crop  was  equally  unsatisfac- 
tory, partly  on  account  of  quality 
and  partly  by  reason  of  the  time 
lambed.  The  abovementioned  two 
farmers  furnish  examples  of  two 
tvpes  of  flock  owners— one  making 
a  grand  success  of  his  sheep,  the 
other  more  or  less  a  failure. 

Too  manv  farmers  are  trying  to 
make  lamb"  and  sheep  raising  pro- 
fitable without  anv  definite  plan 
or  purpose  in  managing  their 
flocks.  No  flock  owner  can 
attain  success  in  the  breeding  of 
lambs  for  market  or  of  sheep  for 
wool-vielding  purposes  who  resorts 
to  constant  chopping  and  changing 
with  no  definite  purpose  in  view. 


There  are  no  well-fixed  laws  that 
can  be  relied  upon  to  determine  re- 
sults of  such  a  practice.  Even  the 
law  that  "  like  produces  like  "  does 
not  verify  itself.  The  farmer  who 
takes  up  sheep  raising  either  as  a 
speciality  or  as  an  adjunct  to  his 
farm  operations  should  first  de- 
cide upon  the  line  of  work  he  de- 
sires to  pursue,  and  then  unceas- 
ingly set  about  his  duty.  No  mat- 
ter what  the  aim  the  farmer  has 
in  view — wool,  carcass,  or  lamb- 
production — successful  breeding  de- 
pends more  on  skilful  management 
than  on  any  other  one  thing.— 
Elder's  Review. 


Flies  and  Horses. 


The  attacks  of  flies  are  a  con- 
stant source  of  trouble  to  horses 
which  are  out  at  grass,  and  prob- 
ably more  particularly  to  the  new- 
comers, who  have  not  become  ac- 
customed to  the  persecution  of 
these  insects.  Many  remedies, 
such  as  a  weak  dressing  of  paraffin 
and  water,  sulphur,  and  the  like, 
have  been  suggested  as  being  effi- 
cacious, but  they  are  practically 
worthless,  as  the  chief  centre  of 
attack  is  the  corner  of  the  eyes, 
and  naturally  it  is  impossible  to 
applv  dressings  to  such  tender 
parts.  It  is  absolutely  necessary, 
however,  to  either  apply  something 
that  is  effective,  or  else  to  bring 
the  horse  in  if  he  has  a  broken 
wound  or  open  sore  about  him, 
for»if  this  precaution  is  not  taken 
the  flies  will  very  soon  magnify  it 
into  a  possibly  very  serious  form 
of  trouble,  which  may  lead  to  the 
worst  possible  results.  As  a  gene- 
ral rule,  it  mav  be  suggested  that 
in  the  case  of  horses  which  are 
onlv  enjoving  a  brief  holidav  out 
at  grass  it  is  the  better  course  to 
pursue  to  bring  them  in  during 
the  heat  of  the  dav,  and  to  turn 
them  out  in  the  evenintr  until  the 
following  morning.  Under  Isuch  an 
arrangement  the  animal  is  protect- 
ed in  a  great  measure  from  the 
ravares  of  flies,  and  it  is  possible 
to  ensure  his  petting-  a  couple  of 
feeds  of  corn  a  dav,  which  wW  heln 
to  keep  him  in  condition.  He  will 
also  benefit  by  being  exposed  to 
the  dew,  which  is  •  beneficial  to  his 
feet,  and  at  the  same  time  renders 
the  frass  more  palatable  and  nu- 
tritious.— "  Exchange." 


If  a  horse  is  short-ribbed,  he  is 
light  in  his  middle,  and  is  nearly 
alwavs  a  poor  feeder.  He  has  not 
the  stomach  to  contain  succulent 
food  to  serve  him  from  one  meal 
to  another. 
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Building  Up  the  Cow's 
System. 

It  is  well  known  by  some  dairy- 
men who  are  considered  good 
feeders,  remarks  1  The  Canadian 
Dairyman,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
feed  a  cow  that  has  been  in  poor 
hands  two  years  to  get  her  sys- 
tem strengthened  up. so  that  she 
will  be  able  to  do  her  best  work. 
She  will  likely  give  considerably 
more  the  first  year  of  good  feed- 
ing, but  it  takes  two  years  to 
bring  her  to  her  maximum  produc- 
tion. This  shows  that  the  milk 
does  not  come  directly  from  the 
the  feed,  but  as  the  energy  is  built 
up  in '  the  cow  she  is  stronger  and 
is  able  to  do  greater  work. 

Of  course  it  is  important  that  a 
cow  should  be  fed  well  when  she  is 
producing,  else  she  will  draw  more 
largely  upon  her  bodily  energy, 
and  when  she  has  depleted  her  sys- 
tem she  will  have  to  shrink  in  her 
milk  flow.  However,  it  is  always 
injurious  to  feed  a  cow  too  much 
or  overload  her  stomach.  We  want 
cows  that  are  constitutionally 
strong,  and  we  must  do  all  we  can 
by  judicious  feeding  and  care  to 
keep  the  cow  in  as  good  fettle  as 
possible. 

But  since  with  the  very  best 
care  and  feed  we  can  give  a  good 
cow  she  will  draw  upon  her  sys- 
tem and  deplete  her  energy  it  is 
necessary  to  have  her  dry  long 
enough  to  replace  this  energy.  It 
is  because  this  is  not  done  and 
cows  are  fed  so  poorly  whilst  dry 
that  we  see  such  poor  results. 
There  is  no  use  of  a  man  asking 
for  a  ration  when  a  cow  is  fresh. 


A  man  needs  to  know  how  to  feed 
her  whilst  dry  as  well  as  all  the 
year  round.  The  best  way  to 
teach  is  to  know  the  tremendous 
energy  that  *the  milch  cow  expends 
in  producing  milk. 


Quality  of  Bone. 

In  judging  the  quality  of  bone 
one  should  take  into  account  the 
character  of  the  skin  and  hair 
overlaying  it.  If  the  skin  be 
coarse  and  the  hair  long  and  linky 
rather  than  soft  and  silky,  one  is 
sure  also  to  find  excess  of  adipose 
and  connective  tissue  about  the 
legs,  and  this  gives  an  appearance 
of  round  bone.  Under  such  skin 
and  hair  one  finds  coarse  spongy 
bone,  so  that  where  there  is  gnm- 
miness  of  the  legs  from  coarseness 
of  hair,  skin,  and  tissue,  the  hoofs 
are  likely  to  become  correspond- 
ingly poor  in  texture  and  lasting 
capabilities.  It  is  not  so  much 
great  bone  that  we  want  to  see 
in  our  horses.  It  is  quality  of 
bone,  as  evidenced  bv  the  charac- 
ter of  the  skin  and  hair  alluded  to, 
and  then  the  flatness  of  the  leg 
viewed  from  the  side  ;  and  this  is 
not  due  to  size  of  bone  so  much 
as  to  great  development  and  prom- 
inence of  tendons  which  connect 
with  powerful  muscles  placed  where 
they  are  for  the  command  and  con- 
trol of  the  levers  or  bones  which 
they  work.  Depend  upon  it  that 
if  the  hand  can  easily  distinguish 
and  separate  the  tendons  at  the 
back  of  a  horse's  legs,  and  can 
detect  also  fine  hair  and  silky, 
pliant,  thin,  healthy  skin,  free  from 


all  gumminess,  the  Ixme  is  all  right 
m  quality,  whether  it  be  very 
large  or  apparentlv  deficient  it 
size.  For  wear  and  tear  select  tht 
horses  having  the  class  of  skin  and 
hair  and  tendons  we  have  des- 
cribed, and  take  it  for  granted  that 
not  only  will  the  hoofs  and  lxmes 
be  durable,  but  that  the  horse 
will  be  likelv  to  possess  much 
vigour  and  endurance.-  —  Rural 
World. 


Calf  Feeding. 

"  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
calf-feeding  that  might  be  interest- 
ing to  some  of  your  readers,  and 
if  someone  else  has  had  the  sams 
trouble  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
him.  When  I  first  got  my  hand- 
separator,  I  fed  the  milk  to  the 
calves  without  taking  the  foam 
off  ;  it  would  be  2  or  3  in.  dee]) 
in  each  pail.  I  had  three  calves 
die  with  bloat.  They  would  com 
mence  to  bloat  as  soon  as  they 
drank  the  milk,  and  died  in  from 
two  to  three  hours.  As  soon  as 
I  made  up  mv  mind  that  it  was 
the  foam  that  killed  them  1 
skimmed  the  foam  off.  Then  1 
had  no  more  calves  die  for  about 
three  months,  when  one  of  the  mer 
got  careless,  and  went  out  one 
evening  and  fed  one  calf  without 
taking  off  the  foam  ;  next  morning 
it  lay  dead  where  he  had  fed  it, 
all  bloated.  Since  that  we  ar< 
very  careful  to  take  the  foam  off, 
as  I  feel  very  certain  that  it  i: 
the  foam  that  kills  them." — Wal- 
lace's Farmer. 


Lamb  Marking. 

An  experienced  stock  inspcctoi 
says  :  "I  would  strongly  advisi 
those  who  have  lambs  to  mark  tr 
use  the  searing  iron  ;  the  benefr 
of  this  method  has  been  proved 
The  lamb  is  not  drained  a 
its  blood,  and  is  consequent!) 
more  fitted  to  withstand  coir 
weather  ;  the  trouble  from  this  ii 
practically  nil,  and  the  check  tc 
the  system  is  very  much  reduced 
There  is  no  need  to  go  to  tin 
expense  of  a  searing  machine.  An; 
blacksmith  could  make  the  iron! 
at  a  small  cost." 


There  is  no  age-limit  fixed  tha 
will    apply   to  all  dairy  cows  re 

1  ng  their  limit  of  usefulness 
One  cow  may  break  down  whei 
she  is  seven  or  eight  years  old 
and  cease  to  be  profitable,  wbih 
another  will  last  till  she  is  15  0 
20  years  old. 
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Lampas.  The  Dairy  Cow. 


Milk  Fever  in  Sows. 

Sows  have,  by  selection,  been 
bred  to  an  abundant  milk  produc- 
tion to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
large  litters  which  every  breeder  is 
trying  to  secure,  and  milk  fever  is 
by  no  means  an  uncommon  dis- 
ease, though  the  sickness  of  the 
sow  is  often  attributed  to  other 
causes,  and  much  valuable  time  is 
lost,  during  which  the  ailment  pro- 
gresses so  rapidlv  that  when  treat- 
ment is  begun  it  is  too  late,  and 
the  sow  dies. 

This  disease  is  easily  prevented 
by  not  allowing  much  stimulating 
food  as  a  part  of  the  sow's  ration 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  previous  (to 
farrowing.  A  little  maize  must  be 
given  in  cold  water,  perhaps,  but 
an  ear  or  two  to  a  feed  is  suffici- 
ent, letting  succulent  vegetables 
with  the  addition  of  pl'entv  of  slop 
to  which  has  been  added  a  little 
pollard  and  scalded  bran  be  the 
principal  dependance.  In  cold 
weather  all  drink  should  have  the 
chill  taken  off. 

In  warm  weather,  if  the  skin  is 
not  broken  on  the  teats  or  udder, 
a  hole  for  wallowing  seems  to  Ik 
just  what  the  sow  enjoys,  and 
plenty  of  pure  water,  with  a  cool 
place  to  lie  and  rest,  is  also  essen- 
tial. With  these  precautions  one 
has  little  to  fear. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  case  the 
disease  presents  itself  is  as  soon  as 
possible  to  use  a  rectal  injection 
of  salts  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
or  castor  and  olive  oil  mixed, 
either  of  these  preparations  to  be 
injected  freelv,  but  slowly.  If  the 
sow  is  easilv  handled  a  physic 
may  be  administered  as  a  drench, 
but  if  not,  a  pill  containing  from 
ten  to  thirty  grains  of  jalap  may 
be  given.  Some  stimulating  lini- 
ment should  be  applied  over  the 
loins,  and  a  clean  drv  bed.  pro- 
vided. 

Of  course,  the  pigs  should  be  re- 
moved, so  thev  cannot  trouble  the 
sow,  but  if  she  seems  uneasy  with- 
out them  they  may  be  placed 
where  she  can  hear  them,  as  this 
will  tend  to  quiet  her.— Colman's 
Rural  World. 

The  hen  s  a  farm  animal  re- 
quiring hut  a  small  amount  of 
capital  on  which  to  do  business 

The  value  of  a  good  horse  is 
greatly  enlarged  by  having  a  good 
form  and  striking  appearance. 

A  horse  that  is  to  be  used 
driving  or  riding  should  carry  no 
more  extra  flesh  than  is  essential 
to  plump  muscles  and  strength, 
and  it  should  have  sufficient  exer- 
cise each  day  to  harden  its  muscles 
and  give  it  good  wind. 


Lampas  is  a  common  disease 
among  the  horse  stables,  and  the 
barbarous  practice  is  that  of 
operating  with  hot  irons  on  the 
under  bars  of  the  horse's  mouth. 
This  disease  affects  young  horses 
before  thev  have  their  full  set  of 
teeth.  Young  horses,  changed 
from  green  pasture  to  dry,  hard 
Feed  in  the  stable,  are"  much 
troubled  with  it.  The  bars  of  the 
mouth  will  inllame,  and  the  horses 
refuse  to  eat  the  feed.  The  treat- 
ment should  be  simple.  Merely 
give  soft  feed,  consisting  of  bran 
mashes,  to  keep  the  bowels  open, 
soaked  or  scalded  oats,  boiled 
roots,  etc.,  for  a  few  days,  and 
the  trouble  will  generally-  disap- 
pear. It  can  positively  be  said 
that  no  other  remedies  need  be 
used.  In  case  of  loss  of  appetite,  use 
one  teaspoonful  to  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  condition  powder  sprinkled 
over  each  feed.  This  will  restore 
a  vigorous  appetite.  Avoid  burn- 
ing the  horse's  mouth.  It  ruins 
the  delicate  sensitiveness  to  the 
touch  of  the  reins  so  necessarv  in 
a  pleasant,  well-broken  roadster. 
It  often  destroys  the  palate,  and 
makes  the  horse  a  confirmed 
"  wheezer."  Burning  is  inhuman, 
and  lessens  the  value  of  the  horse, 
and  it  is  unnecessary. — Exchange. 


A  dairyman,  who  believes  in  the 
ensilage  pit,  writes  thus  to  the 
Leader  : — "  We  advocate  the  silo 
because,  in  our  experience,  we  have 
found — t.  That  we  can  never  har- 
vest a  maize  crop  and  get  so  much 
out  of  it  at  as  little  cost.  Con- 
sidering the  ears  alone,  we  never 
get  as  much  milk  out  of  them  at 
as  little  cost  as  we  do  when  put 
in  the  silo.  2.  We  never  get  as 
much  out  of  the  stalk  as  we  do 
when  it  is  cut  just  as  the  ear  is 
<rlazin<r,  and  the  whole,  ear  and 
all,  put  in  the  silo.  1.  Cut  at  the 
jlazinfr  stage  the  stilk  represents 
40  per  cent,  of  the  combined  value 
of  both  stalk  and  ear.  Put  it  into 
the  silo  and  you  preserve  that 
freshness  and  succulence  all  the 
winter.  4.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
but  true,  nevertheless,  that  the 
strongest  opponents  of  the  silo  arc 
the  men  who  never  tried  it.  Vcrv 
rarerv  do  we  find  a  man  who  owns 
a  silo  who  lets  it  get  into  disuse. 
The  strongest  advocates  of  it  are 
the  men  who  own  one,  who  have 
fed  it,  and  noted  its  effects  on  the 
cow.  If  the  universal  testimonv  of 
those  who  have  silos  is  in  favour 
of  it,  what  more  can  be  said  ? 


A  good  dairy  animal  docs  not 
belong  to  any  breed  exclusively, 
but  is  found  in  all  breeds.  In  ex- 
perimental work  it  is  found  that 
it  is  not  the  breed  that  determines 
the  value  of  a  cow  as  a  money- 
maker, nor  is  it  colour,  size,  or 
her  score  on  the  scale  of  points 
of  that  breed.  For  the  scale  of 
points  of  the  different  dairy  breeds 
is  misleading  ;  the  cows  scoring 
the  highest  are  not  necessarily  the 
best  cows.  The  score  of  a  dairy 
cow  should  depend  upon  her  ability 
to  convert  raw  material  into  dairy 
products  economically.  Great  dairy 
performers  of  all  breeds  have  simi- 
Jar  conformation.  The  first  re- 
quisite of  a  dairy  cow  is  large  feed- 
ing powers.  The  more  raw  mate- 
rial she  can  make  use  of,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  better  the 
cow.  An  animal's  feeding  capacity 
can  be  closely  ascertained  by  its 
conformation,  it  depending  largely 
upon  the  size  of  the  middle  or 
barrel.  The  first  and  most  im- 
portant point  in  determining  the 
size  of  the  barrel  is  depth  of  body 
through  the  middle  ;  then  comes 
the  length  of  the  bodv  from  shoul- 
der to  hook  points  ;  and  its 
breadth  through  the  middle.  A 
broad  muzzle  and  strong  jaw  are 
also  desirable — Farm  and  Home. 


A  pailful  of  warm  gruel  is  not 
onlv  a  great  comfort,  but  a  source 
of  safety  to  many  a  tired  horse 
which  comes  home  wet  and  cold, 
and  verv  possibly  off  his  feed.  It 
is  far  better  for  him,  too,  than 
the  bran  mash  which  some  people 
erroneously  prescribe  in  such  cases, 
as  it  is  more  sustaining  and  not 
so  laxative  in  its  effects.  Should, 
however,  there  be  symptoms  of  the 
horse  having  contracted  a  chill  a 
mash  mav  be  recommended  him, 
and  he  should  be  kept  in  a  warm, 
but  not  necessarilv  ill-ventilated, 
stable  for  a  few  days,  during  which 
time  he  should  be  watched  to  see 
how  his  condition  continues.  Some- 
times if  quite  off  his  feed  a  horse 
will  drink  hay  tea  with  beneficial 
results  when  he  will  not  look  at 
anvthing  else.  This  can  be  made 
bv  filling  a  stable  bucket  with  hay 
and  adding  boiling  water.  The 
mixture  mav  be  left  to  draw,  with 
another  pail  or  a  thick  cloth  on 
top  of  it  to  keep  in  the  steam, 
until  cool  enough  to  drink,  and 
when  partaken  of  will  possess 
the  advantage  of  at  least  being 
more  nutritious  than  plain  water. 


The  Ensilage  Pit.  ^        t       _  _  , 

The  Value  of  Gruel. 
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The  Jersey  Cow. 

—  The  "  Rich  Man's  Plaything  " 
and  the  Poor  Man's  Tool.  — 

When  a  rich  man  takes  a  notion 
to  own  a  cow,  he  usually  gets  a 
Jersey,  writes  a  breeder  in  the 
American  Agriculturist.  This  prac- 
tice is  so  common  that  the  Jersey 
is  often  spoken  of  as  "  the  rich 
man's  plaything,"  especially  by 
those  who  wish  to  cast  a  slur  on 
the  best  of  cows.  Now  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  let  it  go  that 
way.  Rich  men  are  generally  men 
of  good  judgment,  or  they  would 
not  be  rich.  They  are  usually 
men  of  good  taste,  because  they 
have  had  the  training  and  associa- 
tions to  develop  good  taste.  When 
such  a  man  goes  out  to  buy  a  cow 
he  buys  a  handsome  animal.  He 
selects  a  nice  fawn,  a  squirrel 
grey  or  a  golden  brown,  because 
such  an  animal  is  more  pleasing  to 
the  artistic  temperament  and  looks 
better  out  in  the  park  than  one 
built  on  the  startling  checker- 
board plan.  He  selects  the  Jersey 
because  he  knows  that  she  gives  at 
least  as  rich  milk  as  any  other 
cow,  and  the  rich  man's  stomach 
is  called  upon  to  hold  so  many 
good  things  that  he  cannot  afford 
to  fill  it  with  three  per  cent,  milk 
to  filter  out  the  little  nourish- 
ment in  it.  He  buys  a  Jersey  be- 
cause his  business  training  has 
taught  him  that  the  thing  that 
brings  in  the  greatest  results  from 
the  least  expense  to  maintain  is 
the  most  profitable. 

If  these  things  are  true,  why  is 
not  the  Jersey  cow  just  as  good 
for  the  poor  man  as  the  rich  man? 
The  poor  dairyman  must  neces- 
sarily spend  much  of  his  time  with 
his  cows.  That  in  itself  is  a  rea- 
son why  he  should  own  cows 
pleasant  to  look  upon.  Then  again, 
if  three  Jerseys  will  eat  no  more 
than  two  of  another  breed,  and 
yet  produce  just  as  much,  animal 
for  animal,  is  it  not  extravagance 
to  feed  to  two  cows    that  which 


should  keep  three  profitable  ani- 
mals of  another  breed. 

You  say  the  Jersey  is  srn.ill  ami 
will  produce  but  little  beef,  but 
please  remember  that  it  lias  cost 
no  more  to  build  up  that  frame 
pound  for  pound  than  it  does  one 
of  the  coarse  dairy  breeds. 

About  the  only  other  libel 
against  the  Jersey  is  that  she  is 
"delicate";  that  she  will  not 
stand  rough  usage  and  hardship. 
Well,  that  is  not  a  very  serious 
charge,  for  no  sane  man  will  ask 
a  dairy  cow  to  "  rough  it."  But 
by  "  roughing  it  "  I  don't  mean 
that  she  cannot  go  out  on  the  hill- 
sides and  pick  her  living — for  she 
can.  She  is  quick  and  nervous, 
and  she  will  pick  her  living  from 
a  pasture  where  one  of  the  clumsy, 
coarse  -  made,  sluggish  disposi- 
tioned  cows  would  starve.  As 
proof  that  they  are  a  healthy 
breed,  I  will  wager  that  you  can 
find  more  old  cows  in  the  herds  of 
Jerseys  than  in  any  other  breed. 
I  owned  one  imported  cow  until 
she  was  19  years  old,  and  I  often 
find  that  my  cows  do  their  best 
work  after  thev  are  10  years  old. 

 <$>  

Oats  and  Milk. 

Commenting  upon  the  subject  of 
the  improvement  of  milk  by  'giving 
a  judicious  amount  of  oats  to  cat- 
tle, one  of  the  Danish  daily  jour- 
nals recommends  the  giving  of 
oats  in  small  quantities  when  the 
milk  is  watery,  adding  that  about 
lib.  to  3/lb.  would  be  sufficient  per 
head  per  day.  This,  the  authority 
in  question  states,  might  be  ac- 
cepted with  a  certain  amount  of 
hesitation  had  it  not  been  proved 
in  a  definite  manner  by  experi- 
ments that  a  supplementary  ration 
of  a  little  oats  has  a  very  favour 
able  influence,  not  only  upon  the 
amount  of  fatty  matter,  but  also 
upon  the  taste  of  the  milk  and  the 
butter  made  ;  moreover,  there  is 
an  increase    in  the  production  of 


milk  and  butter  in  consequence. 
The  foregoing  contention  is  sup- 
ported by  an  experiment  which 
was  made  on  ten  cows,  divided  in- 
to two  groups  of  five  each,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  ensure  that  their 
milk-production  was  almost  identi- 
cal. After  a  certain  day  the  first 
group  received,  as  a  supplementary 
ration,  about  rib.  of  oats  per  head 
daily.  Even  as  soon  as  the  second 
day  the  favourable  influence  of 
this  method  was  apparent,  for  an 
increased  yield  of  milk  was  given, 
which  lasted  1  up  till  the  tenth  day. 
This  milk  was  very  good,  having  a 
fine  nutty  flavour  ;  the  butter  was 
better,  and  the  cattle  t  in  good  con- 
dition.— Leader. 



Weighing  the  Milk. 

It  is  not  so  much  of  a  job  to 
weigh  the  milk  of  each  cow.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  weigh  it  every 
single  night  and  morning,  al 
though  it  is  better  to  do  so.  It 
does  not  take  very  much  time, 
with  a  pair  of  spring  scales  and  a 
sheet  of  paper  properly  ruled,  with 
the  number  or  name  of  each  cow. 
It  takes  only  a  moment's  time, 
after  vou  milk  the  cow,  to  hang 
the  pail  on  the  balance  and  make 
a  record  of  the  weight.  For  prac- 
tical purposes  I  sav  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  weigh  the  milk  night 
and  morning.  You  can  weigh  it 
one  day  in  the  week.  Select  one 
day  in  the  week,  and  then  weigh 
the  milk  of  vour  entire  herd  on 
that  day  and  make  a  record  of  it. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  you  have 
approximately  the  number  of 
pounds  of  milk  that  each  cow  has 
given.  Then  take  the  one  clay  in 
each  week,  multiply  the  weight  for 
that  day  by  seven  to  get,  appro xi- 
matelv,  the  yield  for  the  week,  and 
work  out  the  record  in  that  way. 
You  will  be  surprised  to  see  how 
close  vou  will  come  to  the  actual 
number  of  pounds  of  milk  each  cow- 
gave.— Professor  Lillie,  in  Michigan 
Farmer. 


GLOBE  TIMBER  MILLS.) 

TIMBER  OF  ALL  KINDS.    Galvanized  Iron,  Joinery,  Mouldings.  Turnery,  Shadehouse  Battens,  Trellis  Laths. 
Boxes  and  Cases  of  Every  description  made  up  or  packed  in  snooks. 

Butter  Boxes  and  Fruit  Cases  a  Speciality.      Write  for  Prices. 
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Ensilage  for  Dairy  Oattle 


(Continued  in 

—  Differences  in  Silage.  — 
While  the  science  of  ensilage 
making  has  so  far  developed  that 
the  process  under  ordinary  condi 
tions  presents  very  little  uncertain- 
ly, there  are  still  some  variations 
in  the  general  quality  obtained  in 
the  product  that  call  for  some 
comment.  The  making  of  sweet 
and  sour  ensilage  in  various  de- 
crees, .uid  the  loss  in  some  cases 
of  a  small  portion  of  the  fodder 
that  is  adjacent  to  the  silo  wall, 
have  both  given  rise  to  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  This  science  of 
ensilage  making  has  developed  dur- 
ing the  List  decade  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  terms  sweet  and 
sour  silage  as  we  know  them  now 
have  not  at  all  the  same  signifi- 
cance as  thev  formerly  possessed. 
In  the  earlv  years  of  ensilage  mak- 
ing there  were  only  two  kinds  of 
silage  recognised,  sour  and  sweet  ; 
and  of  these  only  the  sour  was 
suitable  for  fodder.  What  was  then 
known  .is  sweet  silage  was  the  dis- 
coloured and  partly  decomposed 
material  which  from  exposure  to 
the  atmosphere  had  lost  its  acidity, 
and  its  usefulness  as  fodder.  More 
advanced  knowledge  of  this  work 
has  however  resulted  in  the  making 
of  a  much  better  quality  of  en- 
silage at  this  present  date  ;  and 
that  even  to  the  extent  of  render- 
ing the  one-time  best  sour  sil- 
age now  only  a  second  class  pro- 
duct. There  are  now  three  -definite 
stages  recognised  in  ensilage,  mak 
ing,  and  the  quality  of  the  product 
varies  in  accordance  therewith. 
These  are  malting,  acid  fermenta- 
tion, and  decomposition.  Silage 
fermented  only  to  a  stage  short  of 
souring  or  acid  formation  is  known 
as  sweet  ensilage.  When  aciditv 
has  developed  the  product  is 
classed  as  sour  ensilage.  The  de- 
composed material  (the  old-time 
sweet  silage)  is  recognised  as  such, 
and  should  be  regarded  as  of  in- 
ferior quality.  A  farmer  producing 
silage  of  this  description  should 
make  up  his  mind  to  do  better 
next  vear. 

—  When  to  Cut.  — 
A  crop  in  its  most  suitable  stage 
—that  is  when  it  is  approaching 
maturity — if  it  is  properly  dealt 
with,  will  make  into  a  first  class 
ensilage.  Both  its  flavour  and 
aroma  will  be  such  that  it  is 
easilv  distinguished  as  sweet  sil- 
age ;  for  in  it  fermentation  has  no) 
developed  to  the  stage  of  acini tv. 
Dr.  Cherrv  definitelv  states,  that 
the  lower  maximum  temperature 
obtained  the  better  quality  '  ;1 
the  ensilage  be.  A  minimum  of 
heat  from  fermentation  will  be  ob- 
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tained  when  the  crop  being  dealt 
with  is  approaching  maturity  ;  for 
there  is  then  a  small  proportion  of 
the  plant  cells  in  the  active  or  liv- 
ing stage  ;  and  it  is  under  these 
conditions  that  sweet  ensilage— 
the  l>est  ensilage — is  made.  With 
the  higher  and  longer  sustained 
rise  in  temperature  more  or  less 
aciditv  is  developed  in  the  ensil- 
age ;  and  as  this  change,  which  is 
patent  to  our  observation,  is  also 
a  chemical  change  that  alters  the 
composition  in  the  direction  of 
reducing  the  feeding  quality  of  the 
material,  the  production  of  sweet 
ensilage  is  the  more  economical. 
The  souring  of  silage  may  arise 
from  several  causes,  such  as  from 
ensiling  the  fodder  in  a  too  imma- 
ture stage  ;  from  too  quick  filling  ; 
from  the  material  not  being  pro- 
perly tramped  or  packed  in  ;  or 
from  other  cause  that  may  increase 
the  temperature  in  the  silo — a  high 
temperature  being  the  antecedent 
of  development  of  acidity.  In 
general  practice  it  has  been  found 
that  about  six  feet  is  a  sufficient 
depth  of  material  to  fill  into  the 
silo  each  day  if  a  minimum  tem- 
perature is  to  be  maintained  ;  a 
greater  depth  tending  towards  in- 
creased heating. 

—  Prevention  of  Waste.  — 

Where  any  decomposition  occurs 
near  the  wall  surface  of  a  -silo  it 
is  usually  the  result  of  want  of 
care  in  filling  ;  this  being  the  place 
where  the  work  of  tramping  or 
pressing  down  is  usually  most  ne- 
glected. If  the  material  is  not 
tightly  packed  at  the  wall,  air 
must  gain  access  to  the  adjacent 
material,  and  some  loss  will  re- 
sult. If  the  walls  of  the  silo  were 
constructed  of  particularly  porous 
material,  such  as  soft  brick,  and 
built  above  ground,  a  little  loss 
might  occur  over  the  whole  wall 
surface  ;  but  the  porosity  in  such 
cases  could  usually  be  checked  bv 
the  application  to  the  inner  wall 
surface  when  the  pit  is  empty  of 
a  cement  wash  or  a  coat  of  hot 
tar,  to  which  pitch  has  been  add- 
ed at  the  rate  of  itb.  to  the  gal- 
lon. In  the  filling  of  a  silo  a  verv 
heavy  pressure  obtains  on, the  wall 
surface  ;  but  with  the  cooling  and 
settling  down  of  the  mass  this 
pressure  diminishes,  till  the  ma- 
il rial  becomes  a  solid  body  more  or 
less  independent  of  any  support. 
When  this  has  taken  place  any 
carelessness  in  filling  that  has  al- 
lowed of  the  admission  of  air  be- 
tween the  silage  and  the  wall  will 
be  followed  by  the  decomposition 
of  some  material  at  that  place. 


—  Opening  the  Silo.  — 

In  opening  the  silo,  and  using 
the  ensilage,  the  same  principles 
must  be  observed  as  in  filling  and 
closing  it.  The  required  quantity 
Should  he  taken  off  evenly  and 
regularly  from  the  top  of  the  silo; 
and,  if  feeding  the  ensilage  should 
be  stopped  for  even  two  days, 
what  remains  in  the  silo  should 
be  as  carefully  covered  again  as 
before.  The  using  of  the  fodder 
from  the  side  surface  of  a  bush 
silo  is  also  undesirable;  and  should 
not  be  attempted  unless  all  that 
is  in  the  pit  is  certain  to  be  used 
without  a  break  ;  for  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  cover  up  a  side  sur- 
face if  once  exposed;  and  moulding 
and  decomposition  of  the  exposed 
silage  wilL  result. 

—  Planting  Operations.  — 

To  clean  ground  fouled  with 
weeds  without  loss  of  time  there 
is  no  more  profitable  way  than  to 
make  a  sowing  in  the  autumn  of 
mixed  fodder  such  as  peas  and 
oats,  or  rye  and  tares,  for  green 
stuff  ;  and  then  to  follow  it  up, 
when  harvested,  by  a  maize  crop 
with  summer  cultivation.  The 
green  stuff  should  be  harvested  for 
ensilage'  before  the  weeds  have 
seeded  out  ;  and,  under  the  fer- 
mentation in  the  silo,  the  germin- 
ating power  of  all  weeds  is  des- 
troyed. If  the  maize  is  then  sown 
in  fairly  wide  drills — as  it  should 
be,  in  order  to  obtain  a  plant  rich 
in  feeding  value — and  the  inter- 
vening ground  kept  well  stirred 
throughout  the  summer,  there 
should  be  very  few  weeds  to  inter- 
fere with  a  succeeding  crop. 

—  Summary.  — 

The  advantages  of  having  a 
quantity  of  green  fodder  chaffed 
and  stored  as /silage  for  winter  use 
are  mam-  and  obvious.  To  have 
to  go  to  the  field  for  a  load  of 
fodder  and  get  it  into  the  man- 
gers on  a  wet  day  is  a  task  under 
any  circumstances  ;  and  when  the 
ground  is  soft  or  when  the  horses 
are  required  for  other  work  it  is 
very  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
cows  can  be  well  supplied  with  lit- 
tle labour  from  a  store  of  succu- 
lent fodder  close  at  hand.  The 
possession  of  an  ample  supply  of 
ensilage  unquestionably  makes  to- 
wards improved  dairy  returns, 
while  also  allowing  of  the  general 
work  of  the  farm  being  more  sys- 
tematically and  expeditiously  car. 
ried  out.  Succulent  fodder  prac- 
tically insures  a  good  milk  yield  ; 
and  only  in  very  exceptional  cases 
can  this  be  obtained  through  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  with- 
out the  use  of  the  silo. 
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The  Advantages  of  Cross- 
Breeding. 

There  is  an  old  saving-  that  the 
first  cross  between  any  two  estab- 
lished types  of  cattle  is  always  the 
best.  There  is  any  amount  of 
evidence  in  support  of  this  visible 
among  the  cattle  from  Queensland 
and  the  Far  North  which  find  their 
way  as  fats  into  the  Adelaide 
yards.  The  most  general  example 
in  support  of  this  saying  is  the 
first  cross  between  Hereford  and 
Shorthorn.  For  frame  and  weight 
these  results  justify  the  argument; 
but  equally  true  is  it  that  the 
next  step  at  crossing  is  one  which 
presents  difficulty. 

While  cross-breeding  has  been  ad- 
vantageously and  extensively  de- 
veloped in  every  cattle-raising 
country  in  the  world  for  the  pro- 
duction of  beef,  it  seems  somewhat 
strange  that  the  process  has  been 
utilized  to  only  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent   in  connection  with  dairying 


pursuits.  What  the  crossing  sys- 
tem has  been  the  means  of  effect- 
ing in  promoting  economic  produc- 
tion in  respect  to  beef  is  abundant- 
ly illustrated,  not  only  in  the  fat- 
stock  yards,  but  also  at  almost 
every  fat-stock  show  in  Australia. 
In  a  numerical  and  mereitorious 
sense  the  crossbred  results,  i.e.,  the 
first  cross  of  two  pure  breeds,  sur- 
pass those  of  the  individual  pure 
breed,  while  in  average  weight  they 
are  usually  at  or  near  the  top. 
If  the  crossing  of  two  distinct 
varieties  can  be  effectual  in  yield- 
ing such  gratifying  results  in  the 
production  of  high-class  beef  bul- 
locks, it  is  surely  feasible  to  think 
that  the  system  might  be  applied 
with  similarly  beneficial  results  in 
the  production  of  profitable  types 
of  dairy  cattle.  There  is  just  as 
ample  and  good  a  selection  of 
parent  stock  in  the  one  case  as  in 
tlie  other.  For  instance,  the  short- 
horn is  as  valuable  for  milking  as 
for  beef  production,  and  conse- 
quently   the    cosmopolitan  variety 


O.   H.  LEHMANN 

GRENFELL  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


CASH   PRICE  LIST. 


8 ADD  . ES. — Gents — I  claim  to  make  and 
sell  a*  good  an  article  and  Cheaper  than 
■  ny  other  House  :-60/,  60/,  70/,  75/,  80/, 
100/.  110/,  120/.  For  Silver  Mounts  add  5/. 
Raoing  Saddles,  any  weight,  50/,  60/,  70/,  80/, 
90/,  100/.  Exercising,  60/,  70/,  80/,  90/, 
100/,  120/. 

BRIDLES.— Good  Useful  Snaffle  Bridles, 
6/6,  9/6.  Queensland,  8/6,  9/6,  10/6,  11/6, 
12/6.  Double  Rein,  10/6,  12/6,  14/6.  16/,  18/. 
For  Solid  Nickel  Bits  add  3/,  and  Curb  4/6. 
Ladies'  Double  Rein  same  Price,  only  add  for 
Round  Reins,  3/.  and  Noseband,  with  Net, 
2/6.  Head-Stall  Bridles,  with  Reins,  strong 
10/,  11/,  12/. 

STRAPS.— Saddle  Straps  from  6/,  doz.  ; 
Hobble  Straps,  9d.  1/,  each.    Rings,  4d.  6d. 


good  quality. 

REINS,  Single  Cart,  strong,  7/6,8/6  ;  Spring 
Cart  7/6.  8/6  ;  Leading,  11/6  for  25  feet,  16/ 
for  36  feet;  Crosa  Reins,  strong.  Waggon, 
12/6,  13/6;  Cross  Reins,  Buggy,  Silver  Buckles, 
beet  14/6,  15/6.  For  folded  hand  parts  add  6/ 
Bridle  Reins,  2/6  ;  Silver  Buckles,  3/6. 

HARNESS.-  Carriage  Harness  for  115  up 
Beat.  Pair  Horse,  with  pads,  from  £10  up. 
Hair  Horse  Ordinary  Skeleton,  Traces  sewn 
in  Haines,  120/.  including  Pole  S'raps; 
with  Buckles  in  Hames,  £6  10/,  £7,  £8,  £9. 
Single  Boggy  or  Trap  Harness,  you  can  have 
aa  low  as  £4  10/,  but  if  you  are  wiae  don't  go 
below  £6.  £6  10,  £6  15,  £7.  £8,  £9.  £10.  £11, 
a>12.  Best  Value,  and  really  a  splendid  line 
is  EH.  Spring  Cart,  with  Square  Saddle,  £o 
10/.,  £6,  £6  10/,  £7.    Long  Saddle*.  5/ extra. 

CART  or  DRAY  H  \  RM  ESS.-  Saddle. 
23/6.  25/  and  2716;  Breeching  same  pnoe, 
22/6,   25/-   and   27  6;     Shaft   Belly  Bunds 


Bands,  6/6,  7/6  ;  Leading  Belly- Bands,  3/,  3/6  ; 
Iron-cased  Hames,  5/6,  6  6,  7/6,  8/H.  (Really 
Good);  Hame  Straps  9/  per  doz..  or  lOd.  each  ; 
Cart  Winkers,  8/6,  9  6  ;  Patent,  10/6  ;  Queens- 
land Pattern,  11/6,  Plough  Backhands,  !V6,  6/6, 
Spiders,  7/6,  8/6;9/6  ;  Best  Chains,  5d.  6d.  lb. 

COLLARS.— Faced  with  Hair,  Best,  17/, 
and  18/;  Leather  Lining,  19/,  20/  Round, 
17/;  Faced  with  Hair,  18/;  Spring  Cart.  17/; 
Patent  Leather,  20/,  22/6  ;  Yankee  Chaff  17/, 

19/,  20/. 

KANGAROO  THONGS,  good  1J  yard, 
1/-,  H  yard,  1/4  ;  If  yard,  1/8  ;  2  yards,  21. 
6  plait,  8x8,  Stock  Thongs,  6/6,  7/6,  8/6; 

Really  Good  DANDY  BRUSHES  21,  ex- 
tra Large  2/6. 

WHIP   HANDLES,    SPURS,  CLOTHS 
ROPES,  in  fact  every  item  you  oan  mention 
in  Saddlery. 
Subject  to  Market  Fluctuations. 
1/.  DISCOUNT  in  every  £  for  Cash  with 
Order. 

Tarpaulins. 


MRIItUM. 

ooon. 

BKST. 

12  x 

14 

...  15/9 

21/- 

1/4/9 

12  x 

16 

...  18/9 

1/4/9 

1/9/9 

1  1  X 

16 

1/1/9 

1/8/9 

1/14/6 

14  x 

18 

...  14/9 

1/11/9 

1/19/- 

16  x 

18 

1/7/9 

1/176 

2/4/6 

18  x 

20 

...  1/14/6 

2/6/6 

2  171. 

20  i 

24 

..  2/6/- 

3/-/. 

3  13/6 

Only  when  Cash  is  sent  with  Order,  10  per 
oent.  discount  allowed  on  Tarpaulin*. 


C.  H.  LEHMANN,  Grenfell  Street,  Adelaide. 


may  be  as  successfully  utilized  for 
the  one  purpose  as  the  other.  The 
Field  goes  to  some  pains  to  show 
that  a  preponderating  proportion 
of  the  British  dairy  cattle  are 
Crossbred  Shorthorns,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  argue  that  they  are  virtu- 
ally pure-bred  specimens  in  them- 
selves, for  if  they  are  not  regis- 
tered, or  technically  eligible  for  re- 
gistration, they  are  descendants  of 
families  or  strains  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  are  thus  pedigree  animals 
without  a  place  in  any  herd-book. 
In  many  of  these  ineligible  herds 
the  same  periodical  states  that  the 
ancestry  is  more  exclusive  and  of 
longer  standing  than  that  in  some 
prominent  pedigree  herds,  and 
that,  speaking  generally,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  so-called  non-pedi- 
gree Shorthorns  are  exclusively  of 
the  cosmopolitan  order. 

Although  this  animal  is  a  highly 
profitable  dairy  cow,  milking  liber- 
allv,  and  producing  a  good  calf, 
suitable,  according  to  the  breed  of 
the  sire,  either  for  milk  or  beef 
production,  it  is  conceivable  from 
a  milk  point  of  view  that  further 
improvements  might  be  effected  by 
crossing  again  with  one  or  other 
of  the  special  dairying  varieties, 
such  as  the  Ayrshire,  Jersev,  or 
Guernsey.  At  all  events,  if  the 
result  reflected  no  direct  credit 
upon  the  Shorthorn  type,  such 
crosses  might  profitably  supersede 
the  hopelessly  mongrel  dairying 
breeds  which  are  peculiar  to  so 
many  localities  in  this  State,  those 
brown,  brindle,  blue,  and  generally 
parti-coloured  animals  which  so 
effectively  scare  dealers,  graziers, 
and  even  butchers.  Thev  would 
probably  not  be  so  handsome  as 
the  pure  tvpe  of  anv  of  these 
breeds,  nor  perhaps  would  thev 
surpa  ss  the  pure-bred  cows  in  their 
milking  performances,  but  thev 
would  certainly  be  superior  in 
breeding  a  class  of  calf  adapted 
for  grazing  purposes,  while  the 
cows  themselves  would  be  of  su- 
perior realizing  value  when  thev 
had  served  their  full  period  of  use- 
fulness in  the  dairy.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  definite  results  the  parti- 
cular cross  that  would  seem  to 
suggest  itself  as  likely  to  yield  the 
most  satisfactory  results  would  be 
the  Shorthorn  and  Ayrshire.  These 
breeds  are  less  dissimilar  than  the 
Shorthorn  and  either  the  Jersey 
or  thv  Guernsey,  and  it  seems 
highly  probable  that  the  crossing 
of  thes<-  two  would  result  in  the 
evolution  of  an  animal  valuable 
for  both  milking  and  grazing. 
Strange  to  say,  at  -  one  Sep- 
tember Show  a  bull  which  was 
awarded  championship  honours  as 
an  Ayrshire  'was  a  cross  between 
an  Ayrshire  and  a  Shorthorn.  This 
was    subsequently    established  to 
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the  complete  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  concerned,  including  the 
Judges.  Whether  all  Ayrshire  bulls 
are  as  prepotent  in  their  influence 
as  this  particular  sire,  the  writer 
cannot  say,  hut  the  result  Was 
such  as  to  deceive  expert  judges 
into  believing  this  first  cross  to  he 
a  pure-bred  Avrshire.  The  only 
material  risk  that  would  seem  to 
ensue  from  such  a  cross  would  be 
the  production  of  milk  of  inferior 
quality.  Both  breeds  are  deep 
rather  than  rich  milkers,  and  it  is 
just  possible  that  this  characteris- 
tic would  be  accentuated  in  the 
progeny. 

Although  there  is  little  authenti- 
cated evidence  to  go  upon  regard- 
ing the  probable  results  of  cross- 
breeding for  dairying  purposes, 
there  is  in  the  records  of  the  Lon- 
don Dairv  Show  some  amount  of 
data  of  a  distinctly  encouraging 
nature.  For  example  there  is  an 
instance  of  a  remarkable  old  cow, 
a  cross  lietween  a  Shorthorn  and 
a  Jersey,  which  can  show  a  record 
of  achievement  unequalled,  either 
in  eminence  or  duration,  in  the 
annals  of  any  Show.  If  this  ex- 
traordinary animal,  which  at  the 
age  of  24  years  won  the  first  prize 
in  a  butter  test,  is  any  indication 
of  what  might  be  achieved  by  the 
crossing  process  in  the  production 
of  milking  stock,  there  is  substan- 
tial inducement  to  prosecute  inves- 
tigations in  this  direction.  In  New 
South  Wales  the  Shorthorn  and 
Ayrshire  breeds  have  long-  been 
crossed,  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results,  it  beinjr  claimed  that  the 
milking  properties  of  the  one  and 
the  grazing  qualities  of  the  other 
bave  been  appreciable  improved  in 
the  resulting  cross,  which  has  no-- 
':ome  to  be  recognised  as  a  dis- 
tinct breed.  The  crossing  system 
•might  have  other  beneficial  effect^ 
resides  strictly  utilitarian.  For 
nstance,  it  is  generally  recogni/ 
P:hat  the  fusion  of  two  distinct 
litrains  of  blood  has  a  tendency  to 
Strengthen  the  constitution,  and  in 
:his  wav  a  hardier  and  healthier 
•ace  of  dairy  cows  might  be  reared 
[ind  maintained  bv  crossing  the 
Shorthorn  with  one  or  all  of  the 
rarely  dairy  varieties. — Elder's  Re- 
dew. 

A  cow  will  not,  of  her  own  ac 
ord,  move  so  quickly  as  to  im- 
>air  her  milk  flow.  It  is  when  she 
s  "  rousted  "  by  a  dog  that  the 
rouble  occurs. 

A  light-centred  horse  seldom 
.•eighs  well,  and  weight  in 
Iraught  horse,  if  it  comes  from 
,otie,  sinew,  and  muscle,  goes  a 
long  wav  to  determine  his  com- 
|  lercial  value. 


Size  and  Milk-Yielding. 

Si/e  has  little  to  do  with  the 
milk-yielding  capacity  of  dairv 
cows,  as  equally  good  milkers  arc 
met  with  among  both  large  and 
small  dairy  cattle,  and  in  this  re- 
spect, therefore,  neither  class  of 
cows  can  claim  any  superiority 
over  the  other. 

Taking  the  case  of  a  large  and 
small  cow,  both  of  which  yield  an 
equal  quantity  of  milk  during  the 
year,  the  latter  is,  of  course,  the 
more  profitable  one  as  a  milk-pro- 
ducer, seeing  that  her  cost  of  keep 
is  less.  Large  cows,  it  need 
hardlv  be  Said,  cat  and  require 
more  food  than  small  ones,  and 
for  this  reason  the  former  must 
yield  a  larger  quantity  of  milk  or 
butter  than  the  latter  if  they  are 
to  be  equally  profitable  dairy 
cows. 

In  order  to  make  a  satisfactory 
comparison  between  the  respective 
merits  of  large  and  of  small  dairy 
cows  as  milk  or  butter-producers, 
the  yield  of  milk  or  butter  per 
[,ooolbs,  live  weight  in  each  case 
must  be  compared. 

Although  small  cows  consume 
less  food  than  large  ones,  yet  the 
former  eat  a  larger  amount  of 
food  in  proportion  to  their  size  or 
weight  than  the  latter — that  is  to 
saw  the  quantity  of  food  con- 
sumed per  i.oootbs.  live  weight  is 
greater  in  the  case  of  small  cows 
than  it  is  in  that  of  large  ones. 

Large-sized  dairv  cows  undoubt- 
edly are  much  more  in  favour 
among  the  generality  of  dairy-far- 
mers than  small  ones,  the  reason 
being  that  the  former  are  more 
saleable  than  the  latter  when  they 
cease  to  be  sufficiently  profitable 
as  milk-producers.  It  should  not, 
however,  be  overlooked  in  this  con- 
nection that  it  is  not  mere  size 
but  rather  beef-carrying  capacity 
which  enhances  the  value  of  a 
dairy  cow  when  her  milk-yielding 
davs  are  over.  A  big-framed  cow 
is  not  necessarily  a  good  fattener 
and  beef-producer,  although  size  is 


more  often  than  not  looked  upon 
by  the  dairy-farmer  as  being 
equivalent  to  beef-making  quali- 
ties in  the  e.ise  of  dairy  cattle. 
Aptitude  to  fatten  and  beef-carry- 
ing capacity  .ire  dependent  not 
upon  si/.e,  but  upon  shape  and 
breeding.  As  it  happens,  most 
large  dairy  cows  prove  to  be  good 
butchers'  beasts  as  dairy  cattle  go, 
because  they  are  either  Shorthorns 
or  Shorthorn  crosses,  as  a  result 
of  which  both  their  shape  and 
their  breeding  arc  favourable  to 
the  production  of  beef.  The  ma- 
jority of  small  cows,  on  the  other 
hand,  make  poor  butchers'  beasts, 
on  account  of  neither  their  breed- 
ing nor  their  shape  being  condu- 
cive to  the  laying  on  of  flesh  and 
fat  and  the  production  of  a  useful 
butchers'  carcass,  quite  apart  from 
the  fact  that  they  lack  size. — Farm 
and  Home. 


Colour  in  Horses. 

It  is  generally  considered  that 
any  coloured  hair  may  cover  a 
good  horse  but  the  Arabs  of  the 
Sahara  attach  great  importance  to 
the  colours  of  their  horses.  All 
light  and  ill-defined  colours  are  re- 
garded as  bad,  whatever  the  con- 
formation of  the  horse.  Very  dark 
chestnut  is  thought  to  denote 
speed,  and  this  colour,  also  dark- 
bay  and  black,  are  most  esteemed 
as  indicating  speed,  courage,  and 
staying-power.  Grey  is  thought 
handsome,  but  does  not  indicate  a 
good  horse.  The  Arabs  say  of  the 
grey  that  "  in  the  sun  it  melts 
like  butter,  and  in  the  rain  like 
salt."-  Dun  and  roan  are  regarded 
as  inferior,  and  a  piebald  or  parti- 
coloured horse  is  the  least  desired 
of  anv.  "  Avoid  the  piebald  like 
the  plague,"  say  the  Arabs  ;  "  he 
is  brother  to  the  cow." 


Who  is  the  l>est  adviser  on  farm 
practice  ?  A  successful  farmer  in 
vour  own  district.  That  is— he 
can  be  if  he  wants  to. 
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•'  E.  ANDERS  &  SONS,  [ 

AGRICULTURAL  KNOINEERS,  &c,   FREELING,  S.A. 
j      Manufacturers  of  Hi«;h  Quality  STEEL  CULTIVATOR  SHARES,  f 

1  Perfecsh  Shaped  to  do  irnod  work,  cut  out  all  weeds,  are  li.'lit  in  (iraught,  and  cive  entire  satisfaction  f 
A  in  wear.  p 

j  Anders'  SHARES  are  absolutely  the  best  and  Cheapest  you  can  Buy.  L 

.  ibares  are  made  from  speci.il  quality  steel,  carefully  tempered,  and  will  stand  the  severest  I 

•=    test*.  Wr  make  all  »ize*  of  Shares  to  fit  all  makes  of  Imported  Sprint;  Tooth  Cultivators  and  Harrows  s=" 

inrf  for  Colonial  made  Cultivators,  <ither  Stump  Jump  or  pUin  laud.  With  large  square  hole  forloop  I 

-■     fixture,  or  ordinary  bolt  liole.  We  can  supply  loops  when  recpiirsd.    Our  Reversible  Shares  are  r 

j    Money  Savers.  L 

FARMERS  I  It  will  yay  \ou  to  use  our  Shares  —  Post  your  orders  lo  us  ? 

E.  ANDERS  &  SONS,  FREELING.  f 
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Sidebones. 

All  breeders,  buyers,  and  sellers, 
should  know  what  a  sidebone  is 
and  how  it  should  be  detected. 
Stand  with  the  back  to  the  horse's 
head,  lift  up  the  near  fore-foot  with 
the  left  hand,  and  with  the  fingers 
and  thumb  of  the  right  hand  take 
hold  of  the  side  of  the  coronet 
(hoofhead)  at  the  heel.  At  this 
part  there  is  a  ridge  of  elastic 
cartilage  in  sound  horses,  and  it 
should  be  possible  to  bend  it  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 

This  is  called  the  "  lateral  cartil- 
age," and  its  purpose  is  to  spread 
the  heels  apart  and  distribute  con- 
cussion so  that  the  leg  above  is 
not  jarred  in  a  damaging  way. 
When  this  cartilage  has  turned  to 
bone  it  is  termed  a  sidebone, 
which  i  may  be  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  one  or  both  fore  feet. 

Standing  the  other  way  and  run- 
ning the  palm  of  the  hand  down 
over  the  coronet  a  marked  or  large 
sidebone  may  be  detected  as  the 
thumb  on  one  side  and  the  fore- 
finger on  the  other  side  meet  it 
as  a  hard,  rigid,  bony  enlarge- 
ment. Both  methods  of  detection 
should  be  employed  in  examining 
a  horse,  and  horses  having  one  or 
more  sidebones  should  be  rejected 
as  unsound. 

Lameness  is  usually  present 
when  a  sidebone  is  forming,  and 
when  complete  it  so  interferes  with 
action  that  the  animal  is  straight, 
stiff,  and  stilty  in  front,  and  often 
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A.    H.  BRUCK 

Engineer,  General  Machinist,  &c. 
Corner  of 

FRANKLIN    AND    MORPIIETT  ST., 
ADELAIDE 

Hegs  to  notify  all  prople  in  the 
Country  and  elsewhere  that  he  is  in 
business  as  above.  Estimates  given 
for  the  repair,  erection,  and  maintain 
ence  of  Steam,  Oil,  and  Gas  Engin<H 
and  all  kinds  of  Machinery.  Term* 
Moderate,  etc.,  etc., 
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lame  on  hard  pavements  or  roads. 
As  sidebones  are  usually  most 
prone  to  form  on  shallow,  weak 
feet,  or  on  box,  mule-like  hoofs, 
they  should  be  most  suspected  on 
such  feet,  and  animals  having  a 
tendency  that  way  should  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion  if  intended 
for  city  work,  while  stallions 
should  be  rejected  if  there  is  a 
sign  of  sidebone,  as  the  conforma- 
tion favourable  to  the  appearance 
of  sidebones  is  at  least  hereditary, 
and  so  transmissible  to  progeny. 


Brushing  in  Horses. 

The  fault  of  brushing  and  speedy- 
cutting,  which  are  such  common 
defects  in  the  action  of  horses, 
vary  in  seriousness  in  different 
cases.  Many  horses  brush  only 
when  they  are  tired  out  or  when 
they  are  weak  and  not  in  a  fit 
condition,  and  in  this  case  the 
fault  need  not  be  looked  upon  as 
being  very  serious.  But  when  a 
horse  brushes  habitually  and  con- 
stantly then  the  fault  is  very 
serious.  Among  horses  that  brush 
some  do  so  onlv  when  going  at 
fast  paces,  and  not  when  they  are 
walking,  while  others  will  brush 
when  moving  at  a  walking  pace, 
as  well  as  when  trotting  or  can- 
tering. Some  special  method  of 
shoeing  may  in  certain  cases  be  ef- 
fectual in  preventing  a  horse  from 
brushing  to  a  great  extent,  but  in 
the  majority  of  cases  this  fault 
cannot  in  any  way  be  remedied  by 
shoeing.  The  fault  of  brushing  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  among  voting 
animals  which  are  green  and  un- 
made ;  in  their  case  it  is  usually 
due  to  awkwardness  of  gait  and 
weakness  or  want  of  control  over 
the  movements  of  the  limbs.  In 
these  circumstances  no  importance 
need  be  attached  to  the  fact  if  the 
position  of  the  limbs  is  correct 
and  the  action  is  satisfactory.  The 
fault  will  disappear  when  the  ani- 
mal gets  into  better  working  con- 
dition, and  when  it  becomes  more 
handy  in  its  action. — Exchange. 


Ailments  in  Pigs. 

While  a  sick  pig  is  generally 
hard  to  cure,  says  a  writer  in  the 
American  Swine  Herd,  there  are 
many  remedies  prescribed  for  pig 
ailments.  I  have  only  one  remedy 
for  a  sick  pig,  and  it  is  a  very 
simple  one.  Rheumatism,  paraly- 
sis, blind  stairgers,  thumps,  scours, 
etc.,  I  treat  all  alike,  though  in 
varying  proportions.  My  cure-all 
or  panacea  is  nothing  more  than 


fresh  new  milk  and  turpentine. 
For  a  young  pig,  say,  six  weeks, 
I  administer  a  teaspoonful  of  tur- 
pentine in,  say,  half  a  pint  of 
milk.  Unless  the  pig  is  very  sick 
it  will  readily  drink  this.  If  too 
far  gone  to  drink  it  must  be  ad- 
ministered with  a  spoon.  An  older 
pig,  however,  will  seldom  refuse 
new  milk,  even  -when  a  tablespoon- 
ful  is  given  in  a  quart  or  more. 
I  always  keep  a  supply  of  turpen- 
tine on  hand,  and  when  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  the  pigs  at 
once  give  a  dose  of  turpentine  and 
new  milk.  It  is  the  best  remedy 
I  know  of  for  all  the  ills  that  pigs 
are  heir  to.  Grade  the  dose  from 
a  teaspoonful  for  a  six  weeks'  old, 
to  a  tablespoonful  or  more  for  a 
mature,  pig.  The  milk  may  be 
given  ad  libitum,  or  as  much  as 
the  pig  will  take  to  drink  freely. 

 e  

Nail  Pricks. 

It  has  long  been  known  that 
nailpricks  and  other  similar  in- 
juries in  the  horse's  hoof  may  lead 
to  an  infection  followed  by  the 
formation  of  pus  under  the  horn 
of  the  hoof,  and  a  serious  general 
disease  of  the  horse,  or,  at  least, 
the  loss  of  the  hoof.  In  a  bulletin 
of  the  South  Dakota  Station  Pro- 
fessor Moore  has  recently  reported 
results  obtained  in  a  number  of 
cases  from  applying  a  strict  anti- 
septic treatment  to  injuries  of  this 
sort.  The  method  consists  in 
paring  away  the  horn  of  the  hoof 
from  the  affected  part  until  the 
blood  oozes  out.  The  hoof  is  then 
thoroughly  washed  in  a  solution 
of  bi-chloride  of  mercury,  at  the 
rate  of  I  part  to  500  of  water, 
after  which  absorbent  cotton, 
saturated  in  a  solution  of  the  same 
strength,  is  applied  to  the  wound, 
and  the  whole  hoof  is  packed  in 
cotton,  surrounded  by  a  bandage, 
and  well  coated  with  tar.  This 
prevents  any  further  filth  from 
coming  in  contact  with  the  wound. 
The  operation  must  usually  be 
done  by  a  qualified  veterinarian. 
Subsequent  treatment,  however, 
can  be  applied  by  the  average  far- 
mer, since  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  pour  a  little  of  this  solution 
of  bi-chloride  of  mercury  upon  the 
cotton  which  projects  from  the  up- 
per part  of  the  bandage.  The  cot- 
ton will  absorb  enough  of  the  solu- 
tion to  keep  the  wound  moistened 
and  hasten  the  healing  process. 
If  a  remedy  of  this  sort  is  not 
adopted  in  the  case  of  foot  wounds 
in  the  horse,  the  owner  runs  con- 
siderable risk  of  serious  infection, 
either  of  blood-poisoning  or  lock- 
jaw. 
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Poultry  Notes. 


The  Egg  and  Its  Formation. 

Every  person,  whether  they  be 
poultry-keepers  or  not,  are  fami- 
liar  with  the  outward  appearance 
of  an  egg,  but  how  many  are  con- 
versant with  its  formation  ?  The 
egg  itself  is  enclosed  in  a  shell, 
which  is  composed  mostly  of  car- 
bonate and  phosphate  of  lime, 
and  when  we  come  to  consider 
that  one  hundred  eggs  , weighing 
two  ounces  each,  contain  more 
than  twentv  ounces  of  lime,  we 
shall  be  able  to  see  that  the  lien 
must  consume  -a  large  quantity  of 
these  lime  compounds  in  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  material  for 
her  yearly  production'  of  eggs.  It 


this  amount  is  not  forthcoming  in 
some  form  or  another,  then  the 
hen  will  lay  what  are  termed 
•'  soft-shelled  "  eggs.  Of  late  the 
idea  has  been  put  forward  that 
shell-grit  or  any  other  kind  of 
lime  substance  need  not  be  given 
to  the  fowls,  as  there  is  sufficient 
shell-forming  material  contained  in 
the  food  they  eat  ;  but  experi- 
ments prove  that  hens,  without  re- 
source to  these  substances,  lay  a 
larger  percentage  of  soft-shelled 
eggs,  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  eggs 
yearly,  than  those  which  continu- 
ally have  it  before  them.  The  shell 
of  an  egg  is  porous,  being  perfor- 
ated by  hundreds  of  minute  holes, 
through  which  the  air  is  able  to 
pass,  and  when  seen  under  the 
microscope  it  appears  like  a  sieve. 
Owing  to  this  fact  evaporation  of 
the  contents  is  constantly  going 
on.  It  is  on  this  constant  eva- 
poration that  the  well-worn  dis- 
cussions of  "  What  constitutes  a 
new-aid  egg  ?  "  have  been  based. 
The  whole  point  of  preserving  eggs 
also  depends  on  the  covering  up 
of  these  small  holes.  Whether  lime- 
water,  varnish,  water-glass,  or  any 
of  the  other  methods  be  used,  the 
idea  is  to  completely  stop  the  air 
from  getting  to  the  contents,  thus 
preventing  anv  action  taking  place. 

In  the  interior  of  the  egg  and 
adhering  to  the  shell  is  a  thin 
skin,  known  as  the  outer  mem- 
brane, and  fastened  to  this  is 
another  skin,  known  as  the  inner 
membrane.  These  are  attached  to- 
gether, excepting  at  the  broad 
end,  where  they  separate  to  form 
the  air  space.  The  white  of  the 
egg,  which  is  in  three  layers,  is 
composed  of  albumen.  The  yellow, 
or  "  yolk,"  is  also  enclosed  in  a 
membrane,  and  is  composed  most- 
ly of  albuminous  matter,  organic 
salts,  phosphoric  acid,  and  colour- 
ing matter.  Many  people  imagine 
that  the  chick  is  formed  in  the 
\olk,  but  this  idea  is  wrong,  the 
chicken  being  formed  from  the 
white,  the  use  of  the  yolk  being 
to  provide  nutriment  during  the 
stages  of  development  and  during 
the  first  thirty-six  hours  after  its 
exit  from  the  shell.  I oined  to  the 
membrane  enclosing  the  yolk  are 
two  pieces  of  thickened  albumen, 
known  as  the  chalazac.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  is  to  keep  the  yolk 
in  position,  and  to  act  as  buffers 
lor  it.  Many  people  possess  the 
idea  that  they  have  something 
to  do  with  the  germ  of  life,  but 
this  is  erroneous,  the  germ  of  life 
beinj;  almost  invisible— Kxchange. 


Feather  Eating. 

This  is  one  of  the  worst  vices 
that  can  be  found  in  a  poultry 
yard.  The  mongrel  class  is  the 
most  prone  to  it,  then  the  light 
breeds,  and  the  least  affected  are 
the  heavy  breeds.  The  vice  seems 
to  run  in  the  strain,  and  it  is  a 
common  thing  to  notice  chickens 
doing  it.  With  hens  it  usually 
shows  up  at  moulting  time,  and 
it  is  a  most  difficult  disease  to 
cure.  It  is  most  commonly  found 
among  birds  confined  to  small 
runs,  where  they  have  no  occupa- 
tion or  anything  to  keep  them 
busy.  Birds  having  a  free  run 
are  much  less  affected,  as  they  have 
so  much  diversion  and  exercise  in 
scratching  round  for  food.  Where 
birds  are  confined  the  floor  of  the 
run  should  be  covered  to  a  depth 
of  6in.  with  a  litter  of  grass, 
straw,  or  any  other  suitable  ma- 
terial. The  grain  should  be  thrown 
in  this  litter  and  well  raked  over. 
If  this  is  done  in  the  morning,  the 
fowls  are  kept  busy  throughout 
the  day  in  scratching  for  their  liv- 
ing, and  so  are  less  liable  to  in- 
dulge in  any  tricks.  The  ground, 
too,  should  frequently  be  turned 
over  for  the  same  reason.  Meat 
buried  in  the  ground  will  soon 
produce  maggots,  and  thus  give 
the  hens  something  to  do  in  pick- 
ing them  out.  A  cabbage  sus- 
pended about  i  Kin.  above  the 
ground  will  keep  them  exercised  all 
day,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  meat 
will  lessen  the  desire  to  peck  out 
feathers.  The  habit  is  set  up 
through  the  fowls  finding  out  that 
the  butt  of  the  feather  contains 
blood,  and  so  many  people  argue 
that  plenty  of  animal  food  will 
Supply  the  craving  and  so  knock 
the  desire  out  of  the  bird.  Another 
cause  is  supposed  to  be  the  irrita- 
tion set  up  by  insects  at  the  base 
of  the  feathers,  which  causes  the 
hen  to  peck  at  the  spot  troubled 
and  so  contract  the  habit  ;  but 
most  cases  occur  where  the  cul- 
prit eats  the  other  hens'  feathers. 
Many  methods  of  curing  the  dis- 
ease have  been  tried,  but  none  is 
thoroughly  successful.  The  best 
cure  is  exercise  and  suitable  food, 
and  if  these  fail  the  bird  should 
be  killed,  as  it  is  a  vice  that  is 
quickly  learned  by  the  other  fowls. 


Chicks  that  show  leg  weakness 
are  seldom  cured.  It  is  a  harsh 
remedv  for  their  distress,  but 
death  is  sure  to  come  to  them, 
and  the  sooner  they  are  put  out 
of  their  misery  the  better. 
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Chicken  Feeding. 

The  following  methods  of  chicken 
feeding  advocated  by  leading  Eng- 
lish poultry  breeders  serve  to  show 
that  there  are  many  ways  of 
reaching  the  same  end. 

Mr.  Arthur  Utile,  the  Lahgshan 
man,  writes  : — Having  tried  both 
methods,  I  am  decidedly  in  favour 
of  drv  food  for  young  chicks — i.e., 
for  about  the  first  six  weeks  only 
— subsequently  a  judicious  combin- 
ation of  dry  and  soft  food  is  pre- 
ferable, to  ensure  goot\  growth  and 
early  maturity.  The  advantages 
of  dry  food  are  many,  the  disad- 
vantages, as  far  as  I  have  experi- 
enced, nil.  If  you  wish — and  we 
all  do — healthy,  active,  hardy, 
young  chicks,  by  all  means  adopt 
the  dry-food  system.  My  method 
is  as  follows: — For  the  first  thirty- 
six  hours  after  hatching  no  food 
at  all,  then  some  small  grit  and 
granulated  charcoal,  followed  by 
drv  pin-bead  oatmeal  for  the  next 
thirtv-six  hours  ;  after  this  a  good 
chick  feed,  which  contains  a  good 
amount  of  millet  and  canary  seed, 
added  to  which  some  high  protein 
beef  scraps  (size  to  suit  the 
chicks),  each  feed  buried  in  hue 
cut  chaff,  or,  better  still,  refuse 
from  the  threshing  machine.  The 
exercise  the  chicks  enjoy  in 
scratching  for  the  feed  is  one  of 
the  chief  advantages  of  this  sys. 
tern  :  it  promotes  health  by  quick- 
ening their  circulation,  developing 
their  muscles,  and  keeps  them  occu- 
pied and  contented.  After  six 
weeks  gradually  work  in  one  light 
meal  of  soft  food  a  day,  increasing 
this  the  following  week  to  two, 
and  then  later  to  three,  but  only 
sufficient  to  slightly  appease  the 
appetite.  This  helps  on  the 
growth.  You  will  find  that  chicks 
fed  on  dry  food  alone  will  not 
make  the  same  growth  that  those 
do  which  are  fed  on  a  combination 
of  the  two  after    six    weeks  old. 
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There  is  one  matter  connected 
with  dry  feeding  which  requires 
special  attention  :  a  supply  of  clean 
water,  or,  preferably,  milk  (the 
latter  must  on  no  account  become 
sour),  should  always  be  kept  lie- 
fore  the  chicK.s,  and  also  a  good 
supply  of  chopped  green  vegetables 
should  be  given,  lettuces,  onions, 
grass,  clover,  and  dandelion  leaves 
being  the  best.  One  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  dry  food  is  that  a 
supply  can  be  buried  in  the  litter 
in  the  evening,  read}-  for  the 
chicks  to  set  to  work  scratching  at 
dawn,  and  so  get  their  food  at 
once  instead  of  waiting  and  wor- 
rying for  it,  as  they  so  often  have 
to  do  when  fed  with  soft  food  ; 
another  is  less  labour  and  time 
spent  on  feeding  by  the  attendant; 
yet  another,  and  an  important 
one,  is  freedom  from  bowel 
troubles.  This  last  is  one  of  the 
great  disadvantages  of  soft  food. 
In  many  cases  the  attendant  is 
not  over-careful  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  prepared  ;  it  is  often 
mixed  too  wet  and  sloppy,  thrown 
down,  and  trampled  upon  by  the 
chicks  into  a  dirty  mass,  while 
some  is  left  to  rapidly  become 
sour,  and  subsequently  eaten  by 
the  chicks  with  obvious  results  ; 
therefore,  I  repeat  that  for  very 
young  chicks  dry  food  is  infinitely 
to  be  preferred,  and  later  a  com 
bination  of  dry  and  soft. 

Another  equally  successful  breeder 
maintains  that  the  best  plan  is  a 
judicious  combination  of  the  two 
methods,  for  used  rigidly  by  them- 
selves neither  of  these  systems  of 
feeding  is  wise.  The  best  plan  is 
a  judicious  combination  of  the  two, 
and  other  circumstances,  such  as 
natural  or  artificial  mother,  the 
time  of  year,  the  scope  for  secur- 
ing a  supply  of  animal  food  by 
foraging,  and  the  ultimate  destin- 
ation of  the  chicks,  whether  for 
table,  early  laying,  or  next  sea- 
son's   stock,    should     all  exercise 
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some  control  over  the  method  of 
feeding.  In  the  early  spring  the 
combination  I  have  found  most 
successful  in  raising  robust  young- 
sters when  reared  artificially  is  to 
feed  lor  the  first  three  or  four  days 
entirely  on  dry  chick-feed,  and  give 
constant  access  to  water.  After 
this  a  small  portion  of  soft  food, 
made  up  in  one  or  two  pyramids — 
resembling  somewhat  the  French 
feeding-stick  system — is  placed  in 
each  run  for  the  inmates  to  help 
themselves  from,  and  is  left  there, 
if  not  all  eaten,  till  mid-day.  At 
the  beginning  they  are  rather  shy 
of  this,  but  once  the  taste  is 
acquired  they  worry  round  it  for  a 
long  time,  and  load  themselves 
with  a  feed  of  good  stuff  to  start 
the  day  on.  No  other  meal  of 
"  soft  "  is  given,  but  the  quantity 
put  down  is  increased  as  their 
capacity  enlarges.  The  rest  of 
their  sustenance  they  derive  fron^ 
dry  food,  and  what  they  get  in 
the  way  of  plant  growth  and  the 
smail  captures  they  make  of  in- 
sects foraged  out  in  their  wander- 
ings. If  they  are  not  able  to  se- 
cure the  latter  a  little  meat 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  soft 
food,  as  it  is  a  necessity  in  the 
diet  of  such  a  mixed  feeder  as  a 
chicken.  The  mash  food  I  use  is 
the  same  as  I  give  to  the  adult 
birds,  and  more  often  than  not 
consists  of  table  waste,  well  boiled 
and  stiffened  with  sharps  and 
ground  oats  to  a  crumbly  mix- 
ture, not  pasty  nor  yet  too  harsh. 
Feeding  thus,  I  find  I  avoid  some 
of  the  ills  that  chicks  seem  to 
stumble  on.  The  great  and  pleas- 
ing feature  is  that  the  dirtiness  be- 
hind, which  seems  to  be  a  fate 
with  youngsters  fed  too  largely 
on  mashed  materials,  is  escaped, 
and  the  unpleasantness  and  insani- 
tary conditions  that  this  trouble 
gives  rise  to  are  practically  obvi- 
ated. The  all-dry  diet,  if  exclu- 
sive, or  kept  on  too  long,  especi- 
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ally  in  a  roarer  with  limited  run. 
leads  to  irregular  bowel  action, 
and  frequently  occasions  excessive 
thirst,  followed  by  death. 

With  regard  to  rearing  for  table 
purposes  one  authority  writes  :— 
"  Living  in  a  county  as  I  am, 
where  so  many  thousands  of  early 
spring  chickens  are  reared,  I  have 
the  better  opportunity  of  judging 
as  to  the  results  of  feeding  than 
some  people,  perhaps,  and  I  am 
well  aware  that  it  does  not  pay- 
to  bring  chickens  up  on  dry  food 
if  one  is  making  a  point  of  rearing 
for  the  early  market,  for  the  chicks 
do  not  grow  so  fast,  and,  what  is, 
perhaps,  more  important  still,  they 
have  not  that  solt,  white  appear- 
ance of  llesh  when  fattened  if 
they  have  been  fed  upon  .grain  dur- 
ing the  time  of  rearing.  The  yolk 
of  the  egg  is  the  natural  food  for 
the  chick  when  newly  hatched,  and 
the  closer  we  stick  to  the  laws  of 
Nature  when  rearing  chickens  the 
better  results  may  we  expect.  Il 
dry  food  was  intended  naturally 
for  chickens,  Nature  would  have 
placed  some  dari,  buckwheat,  and 
other  hard  grain  in  the  egg,  so 
that  the  chicken  could  have  ab- 
sorbed this  l>efore  emerging  from 
the  shell.  No,  sir  ;  dry  feeding  for 
young  chickens  is  a  capital  plan 
for  lazy  people,  Because  it  saves  in 
two  ways.  First,  it  does  not  take 
long  to  feed  a  batch  of  chickens  ; 
secondly,  after  a  few  weeks  there 
are  less  birds  to  feed.  I  should 
like  to  hear  of  anyone  bringing 
up  a  batch  of  chickens,  and  getting 
them  ready  for  the  fattening  pens 
in  twelve  "weeks  from  the  date  of 
hatching,  as  is  often  done  in  this 
county  with  soft  food.  I  worked 
some  experiments  last  season  with 
(two  batches,  of  100  chicks  in  each, 
with  the  result  that  the  soft 
feeders  were  ready  for  cramming 
a  month  l>efore  those  which  had 
been  on  grain. 
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Turkey  Breeding. 

Turkeys  are  among  the  most 
^profitable  things  the  farmer  can 
rear  under  good  conditions.  To 
get  a  start  only  purebred  stock 
'should  be  selected.  Choose  the 
.aeartiest,  most  vigorous  birds  of 
the  Bronze  variety.  'They  do  not 
levelop  until  about  2%  years  old  : 
Jtill  the  young  toms,  if  well  fed 
will  dress  at  six  months  as  fine 
ind  look  as  good  as  small  breeds 
!  ind  will  weigh  from  a  third  to  a 
lalf  more.  Get  a  torn  and  two 
pr  three  hens  as  a  start,  or  al 
I  dl  events  get  a  pure  bred  male, 
plot  too  large  for  the  hens,  and 
(jrade  up  the  flock.  The  first  year 
[nay  not  equal  anticipations,  but 


a  good  flock  can  be  raised  with 
cue  Young  birds  must  be  given 
attention  for  the  first  two  weeks, 
but  after  this,  the  work  will  be- 
come lighter. ,  When  thev.are  two 
months  old,  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves,  but  for  best  results, 
they  should  even  then  be  regularly 
fed  at  night  to  make  them  come 
home  to  roost. 

If  I  were  to  start  in  the  busi- 
ness of  raising  turkeys,  having  the 
experience  I  now  have,  writes  an 
experienced  breeder,  I  should  pur- 
chase three  or  four  of  the  best 
females  I  could  find  that  were  near 
standard  weight  and  as  nearly 
perfect  in  color  as  I  could  find. 
I  should  also  buy  their  sire  if  he 
had  proved  to  be  a  good  one, 
and  should  mate  them  to  him.  If 
I  could  not  get  the  sire,  I  should 
get  a  cockerel  from  the  same  mat- 
ing that  the  females  were  from, 
and  should  mate  him  to  the 
females.  Then  I  should  save  the 
eggs  from  the  best  hen,  mark  her 
poults,  and  save  a  torn  from  her 
to  mate  with  my  flock  the  next 
season.  The  pullets  I  should  take 
to  another  farm  and  mate  to  a 
torn  from  the  home  flock.  In 
that  way  I  could  line-breed  and 
not  in-breed  too  .  closely.  When  I 
saw  there  was  need  of  new  blood 
I  should  purchase  a  female  from 
the  breeder  of  whom  I  purchased 
my  original  stock,  and  in  that  way 
I  would  keep  the  same  strain  ;  but 
my  birds  would  not  be  near 
enough  related  to  affect  their 
health  and  vigor.  As  surely  as 
you  introduce  a  new  strain  in  your 
flock,  you  will  lose  both  shape  and 
colour,  and  it  will  take  time 
get  back  where  you  were  when 
you  made  the  cross. 

 <5>  

The  Sitting  Hen. 

The  broody  hen  is  not  defunct 
yet,  but  incubators  are  splendid 
things  to  have  about  a  yard,  and 
one  at  least  is  almost  indispens- 
able even  for  the  breeders  who  use 
broody  hens.  In  case  of  any  ob- 
stinacy on  the  part  of  a  hen,  if 
an  incubator  is  running  the  eggs 
can  be  placed  in  it  and  saved. 
Again,  those  who  prefer  broody 
hens  admit  that  in  the  third  week 
of  incubation  the  eggs  will  do  quite 
as  well  in  an  incubator,  and  so  a 
hen  after  being  set  a  fortnight  can 
be  started  again  on  a  new  batch 
of  eggs. 

There  are  a  few  essentials  for 
siieo  ss  in  natural  incubation  : — 

(1)  Extreme  quiet.  A  hen  at 
this  time  of  year  docs  not  take  to 
sitting  well  where  there  is  not  per- 
fect repose.    She  has  not  that  con- 


suming desire  to  sit  that  over- 
comes her  in  the  warmer  weather, 
so  she  must  he  humoured  a  little. 
It  is  therefore  better  to  set  her 
so  that  she  is  not  within  seeing 
distance  of  another  incubating  hen. 

(2)  Set  her  on  the  bare  ground, 
the  nest  being  padded  saucer 
fashion  with  soft  earth,  so  as  to 
form  a  slight  basin  wherein  to 
hold  the  eggs.  This  should  be 
rammed  fairly  hard  or  the  eggs 
may  sink  into  it.  Sprinkle  all 
over  with  a  little  straw  or  hay 
chaff,  or  hay  itself.  Straw  is 
rather  hard. 

Lift  her  carefully  off  every  day. 
Take  her  by  the  wing  at  the  shoul- 
ders. Thus  there  is  no  chance  of 
her  holding  the  eggs  under  her 
wings  and  suddenly  dropping  them, 
to  their  damage.  She  may  not 
eat  every  day,  but  she  will  drink 
and  relieve  herself.  That  is  all 
that  is  necessary  provided  she  eats 
plentifully  sometimes.  Do  not  leave 
the  hen  to  come  off  and  go  back 
of  herself..  It  is  a  bad  plan. 
Examine  the  eggs  about  the  tenth 
day,  and  reject  the  clear  ones. 
Do  not  disturb  the  hen  the  last 
two  days.  Do  not  feed  the  chicks 
the  day  of  hatching.  The  yolk 
supplies  all  they  want  for  ;,6  to  48 
hours. 


Eggs!  Eggs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 

White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Black  Orpingtons 
Silver  Wyandottes 

L5  Eggs  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.    10/6  per  setting. 
T.  E.  Y  EL  LAND, 
S.A.  Farm«ra'  Co-Op.  Union,  L*d 


ASK  FOR 

BOTANY 

EGG  PRODUCER. 

The  Composition  is  as  follows  : — 

Meat  Meal   25  per  cent. 

Bone  Meal    25  „ 

Blood  Meal    25 

Bone  Grit    20 

Spices    5  „ 

'  A  glance  at  the  analysis  of  this 
splendid  mixture  will  convince  all 
scientific  poultry  keepers  of  its 
value  as  an  incentive  to  egg  laying. 

Nitrogen    7.'">7,    Ammonia  6.S8, 
Phosphoric     Acid     17.23,  Total 
Phosphate  3T.W-. 
Packed  in  bout,  all  (Uis,  Iran  1  *)  to  is  rwt 
(Of  all  Sloree  and  Seedsmen) 
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Poultry  Industry  for  Women. 


Last  month  we  printed  some  notes 
about  the  Coaley  Poultry  Farm  sent 
us  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Gabb.  '  The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  a  paper  on  the 
merits  of  poultry  breeding  ae  an 
occupation  for  women,  read  by  the 
owner  of  the  Coaley  Farm. 

The  advantages  to  women  who  take 
up  poultry-breeding  and  selling  the 
products  are  summarised  by  Miss 
Edwards  as  follow  : — 

1.  — It  is  work  for  the  woman  at 
home. 

2.  — It  offers  openings  for  women  in 
both  public  and  private  appointments. 

3.  — It  affords  advantages  as  a  busi- 
ness in  table  poultry  and  egg-produc- 
tion to  the  daughters  of  farmers  and 
of  clergymen,  or  others  who  have  land 
at  their  disposal. 

4.  — It  can  be  made  a  successful 
financial  business  by  women  who  take 
land  solely  for  the  work  of  fancy  and 
utility  poultry-breeding. 

Of  late  years,  as  we  know,  the  ten- 
dency has  been  for  women  to  seek 
employment  in  factories,  offices,  and 
shops.  And  the  inroad  of  women  for 
city  employment  has  been,  and  still 
is," steadily  increasing.  The  sedentary 
employment  enforced  upon  women  by 
city  employment  must  be  a  factor  in 
the  production  of  nerve  complaints, 
and  in  inducing  '  physical  deteriora- 
tion. Tt  is  not  natural  that  women 
should  be  shut  up  as  is  imperative  in 
offices,  shops,  and  factories.  It  can- 
not be  healthy,  nor  can  it  be  whole- 
some, whichever  way  it  is  looked  at. 
Their  home,  under  such  circumstances, 
is  no  home.  It  is  merely  a  boarding- 
house.  Look  at  the  streets,  which, 
night  after  night,  are  thronged  with 
the  girls  and  women  that  are  pent 
up  each  day,  with  few  holidays 
during  the  year.  It  is  their  only 
opportunity  of  getting  a  breath  of 
comparatively  cool  and  fresh  air.  No 
doubt  this  life  of  the  female  city- 
worker  may  be  bearable  and  even 
pleasant  to  those  of  them  who  give 
no  thought  to  the  morrow.  That 
morrow,  however,  comes.  It  will  not 
be  all  cakes  and  ale  when  age  or 
illness  arrives,  and  they  are  thrown 
Oil  their  own  resources  without  kith 
or  •  kin  to  care  for  them.  Such 
city-workers  will  not  have  provided 
much  in  the  slocking  for  the  inevit- 
able rainy  day. 

As  the  average  city-worker  is  no 
homefoird,  the  chances  are  that  she 
will  have  to  face  1  i f" « -  alone,  for  what 
sensible  man  would  want  a  wife  whose 
idea  of  pleasure  is  to  gad  about  the 
streets  ? 

How    much    belter     is    the   girl  or 

woman    circumstanced    who  finds  her 


best  life  in  her  home,  and  with  those 
about  it.  With  an  acre  or  ttwo  of 
ground,  devoted  to  poultry  and  bees, 
a  woman  would  be  able  to  earn 
more  than  one  placed  in  an  office 
or  factory,  and  who,  at  every  turn 
is  led  into  expense.  And  then,  how 
wholesome-looking  is  the  woman  who 
spends  her  time  working  about  in  the 
open.  There  is  no  comparison  between 
them.  The1  one  may  look  a  bit 
smarter  than  the  other  ;  but  we  may 
presume  that  skin-food  and  face-wash 
shops  are  not  kept  open  without 
custorrers. 

Miss  N.  Edwards  wrote  the  paper 
referred  to  from  her  practical  know- 
ledge. One  branch  of  her  business, 
i.e.,  the  breeding  of  fancy  and  utility 
poultry,  has  been  followed  by  her  for 
13  years.  Her  sales  consisted  of 
newly-hatched  chicks,  sittings  of  eggs, 
pure-bred  birds  for  stock,  exhibition, 
and  export.  After  the  close  of  each 
hatching  season  the  fresh  eggs  were 
sold,  if  prices  were  high,  and  if  low 
t'hey  were  preserved  in  waterglass,  and 
were  then  sold  in  winter  at  a  good 
profit. 

One  of  the  chief  sources  of  income 
to  poultry  breeders  in  Great  Britain 
is  the  sending  away  to  very  long 
distance  (distances  that  would  take 
a  couple  of  days'  travel)  chickens  just 
out  of  the  shell. 

In  bringing  this  comparatively  new 
phase  of  poultry-breeding  before 
women  let  Miss  Edwards  herself 
speak  :— 

"  The  stock  selected  with  which  to 
start  should  be  one  or  more  of  the 
most  popular  varieties,  birds  with 
useful  qualities,  and  those  most  in 
demand  for  this  kind  of  business  are 
good  layers  and  good  table-birds  com- 
bined. The  use  of  trap-nests  is 
indispensable  to  determine  the  best 
layers  and  to  know  the  progeny  of 
the  prize-winners.  It  is  desirable  to 
specialise  in  one  or  two  varieties, 
rather  than  to  keep  half-a-dozen  when 
starting.  The  trade  now  done  in 
England  in  newly-hatched  chicks  is 
extensive.  This  system  originated  in 
France,  and  twenty  years  ago  was 
but  little  known  in  England.  Chicks 
are  frequently  booked  for  dispatch 
long  before  they  are  hatched,  and 
only  the  most  reliable  incubators 
should  be  used,  or  disappointments 
may  be  numerous.  Results  will  be 
best  from  eggs  three  to  live  days  old1; 
although  hens  are  liable  to  batch 
somewhat  stale  eggs,  incubators  do 
not  succeed  well  with  them.  The 
chicks  are  ready  for  despatch  as  soon 
perfectly  dry  and  strong  on  the 
leg.  Any  not  strong  are  likely  to 
be  crushed  by  the  others,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  pack  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  hatched,  as  a  few 
hours  makes  a  great  difference  in  the 


Notice  to  Amateur  Pigeon  Fanciers. 

The  Great  Secret  of  How  to  Rear  your  Young-  Pig-eons  which 
may  be  neglected  by  parents  or  foster  parents. 

Address  "Rambler,"  this  office. 


Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

Insurance  Company,  Limited. 

CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £55,000,000. 
ASSETS  EXCEED  £11,500,000. 
Ail  Descriptions  of  Insurance  Undertaken 

at  Lowest  Current  Kates. 
FIRE  (including  Haystacks  and  Growing 
Crops),  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE,  Em- 
plovers'  Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion, Fidelity  Guarantee,  PL  vl'E  GLASS, 

Burglary,  PUBLIC  RISKS. 
Agents  in  all  the  Principal  Country  Towns. 

Chief  Office  for  South  Australia— 

36,  Grenfell  St.,  Adelaide 

T.  M.  Douglas,  Manager  for  S.  A 


strength  and  ability  to  stand  and 
walk.  It  is  quite  marvellous  how. 
well  they  travel,  and  what  long 
journeys  they  are  able  to  accomplish 
quite  satisfactorily.  In  sending  once 
to  a  remote  part  of  Ireland,  through 
delay  at  some  of  the  junctions,  the 
chicks  were  three  nights  and  two  days 
in  their  box,  but  all  arrived  safely 
and  did  well.  This  shows  that  at 
such  an  early  age  warmth  is  the  chief 
element  needed  ;  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
absorbed  by  the  chick  before  it  leaves 
the  shell  "  providing  the  nutriment 
necessary  for  forty-eight  or  even  more 
hours. 

"The  best  method  of  packing  is  ii 
a  box   10  in.   long,   7   in.  wide,  and 
5  deep,  each  to  contain  twelve  chicks  ; 
less    are  not    enough  to    keep  each 
other  warm,  in  cold  weather,  and  if 
more  are  packed  together    some  are 
likely    to    suffer.     The    box  is  lined 
with  hay  and  forms  a  nest  similar  to 
that  of"  a  wild  bird.      In  order  to 
keep  the  nest  the  required  shape  the 
corners  are  stuffed  with  paper,  so  that 
the  chicks  cannot  get  into  them,  and 
be    crushed.       A   piece   of   flannel  if 
attached    with    tacks    to    the  four 
corners  of  the  upper  part  of  the  box. 
resting  on    the  back    of  the  chicks, 
keeping  them   warm  and  confortable, 
and    in  the    event  of    the  box  beinp 
overturned  in  transit,   prevents  their 
coming  into    contact   with    the  hard  I 
lid.     The  sides  of  the  box  should  be 
£  in.  lower  than  the  ends,  to  providel 
veniilation.       The    air    then  passisl 
under   the   lid,    and   over    the  Hannel. 
Notice  should  be  sent   to  receivers,  s<> 
that    brooders     will   lie     warmed,  and 
chicks  not  left  at  stations.  Should 
there  be  any  delav  in  transit  durilji| 
intensely  cold  weather,  and  the  chiolJ 
arrive  seeming  somewhat  lifeless,  they j 
should  In-  im'mediateh   placed  near  thn 
lire      and     thoroughly       wanned,  and 
afterwards  will   show   no  illeffecta  £o| 
being    delayed    on    route.      If  it  isl 
intended  to  roar  them  with  a  hen  thntj 
has  been  sitting  three  weeks  or  thaiel 
abou Is,  one  chick  should  be  given  her 
at  dusk,  and  by  the  morning  it  will 
be  seen  whet  tier  she  means  to  take  i<M 
the  brood  or  not.     She  usuallv  dots,, 
provided  she  has  sat    (he  usual  lime. 
When    a    brood    is    ordered    with    a  hell 

the  chicks  should  be  packed  a* 
described,  and  the  box  tied  to  till 
insi-le  of  a  hamper  will,  the  hen 
beside    il  ;    she    hears    I  lie   ehicks  and 
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,  thus    keeps    quiet    »u    the  journey. 

'  Losses  verj  rarely  occur,  uud  Ust 
year,  iu  Bending  I  ,WKi  t>>  one  man, 
ouly  eight  hud  to  he  rvpla  ed.  Duck- 
ling.- u»ay  he  sent  in  the  siuue  way, 
ami  travel  equally  well.  Sometimes 
chicks  a  week  old  arc  usked  for,  but 
that  is  an  aye  not  suitable  for  long 
journeys,  as  chick-  become  hungry 
and   trample  each  other  iu  search  of 

.  food.  Ihere  is  little  <l>.ubt  but  that 
in  course  of  time  the  sale  of  newly- 
hatched    chicks    wdl    quite  supersede 

'that  of  sittings  of  eggs,  which  bo 
often  prove  disappointing  both  to  the 

,  vendor  and  purchaser.     One  can  some- 

,  times  send  several  do/en  of  eggs 
across  the  Channel,  and  every  egg 
hatches,  while  others   from  the  same 

•  pens,  sent  a  few  miles  by  rail,  give  the 
poorest  results.  The  lirsl  lot  escapes 
the  sudden  jar  or  jolt,  which  the 
second  lot  receives,  by  which  they  are 

I  rendered  useless  for  incubation.  In 
the  case  of  people  who  are  still  under 

i  the  erroneous  impression  that  chicks 
hutched  artificially  arc  not  as  strong 
as  those  hatched  in  the . natural  way. 
plenty  of  broody   hens   should  be  set 

j  as  soon  as  these  arc  obtainable.  From 
February  on,  the  best  method  of  set- 
ting these  is  in  weather-proof  boxes, 
properly  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
well  ventilated,  put  out  on  the 
ground  in  the  open  air.      After  each 

'  lot  has  hatched  the  range  of  boxes 
is  moved  to  u  fresh  spot,  and  incu- 

,  bation  start-  again  with  another  lot 
of  hens.  The  returns  are  speedy  from 
the  sales  of  sittings  of  eggs  and  newly- 

'  hatched  chicks,  and  the  more  valuable 
the  stock  from  which  they  are  sold, 
naturally,  the  higher  the  prices." 

 $  

Lice  on  Poultry. 

Body  lice  are  to  Ix;  found  upon 

,  almost  all  chickens,  as  well  as  on 
many  other  kinds  of  birds.  Their 
presence  in  small  numbers  on  raa- 

I  tured  fowls  is  not  a  serious  mat- 
ter. When  body  lice  are  abundant 
on  sitting  hens  they  go  from  the 

i  hen  to  the  newly-hatched  chickens 
and  often  cause  the  death  of  the 

I  -  chicks.     The  most  successful  me- 

■    thods  of  destroying  body  lice  are 

1  three  in  number.  The  provision  of 
dust    or  earth  wallows  in  which 

1  the  active  hens  will  get  rid  of  lice. 
These  dust  baths  should  be  especi- 

i  allv  provided  for  yarded  chickens 
and  during  the  winter.  Dry  earth 
can  be  stored  for  this  purpose. 
Sitting  hens  should  have  access  to 
dust  l>aths.  The  second  method 
by  which  body  lice  may , be  des- 
troyed is  the  use  of  insect  powder. 

i  The  pvrethrum  powder  is  consider 
ed  the  l>est  for  this  purpose,  but 
is  exp  nsive  and  difficult  to  pro- 
cure in  the  pure  state.  Tobacco 
dust  is  also  used.  Insect  powder 
is  applied  bv  holding  the  ben  in 

t  the  feet  and  working  the  dust 
thoroughly  into  the  feathers,  espe- 
cially the  li.ifi.     The  use  of  insect 


powder  should  be  confined  to  sit- 
ting hens  and  fancv  stock,  as  the 
Cost  aiiv!  labor  of  applying  them 
is  too  great  for  use  upon  the  com- 
mon chicken.  The  third  method 
is  suitable  for  voting  chickens,  and 
consists  of  applying  some  oil  and 
-lease  on  the  head  and  under  the 
wing.  Do  not  grease  the  chicken 
all  over.  With  vigorous  chickens 
and  correct  management  the  na- 
tural dust  bath  is  all  that  is  need- 
ed to  combat  the  lice. 


Preparing  Birds  for  Show. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  in 
this  than  the  average  breeder  ima- 
gines. By  this  I  do  not  allude  to 
faking.  When  a  bird  is  being 
brought  on  for  show,  it  has  little 
attentions  that  the  whole  flock  do 
not  get.  The  food  varies,  and 
such  things  as  linseed,,  well  boiled, 
is  added,  and  little  scraps-  of  meat. 
Every  now  and  then  the  bird  is 
given  a  day  in  a  wire  pen,  and  is 
trained  to  the  stick,  and  naturally 
made  quiet,  so  that  when  on  the 
bench  the  judge  sees  him  to  the 
best  advantage.  If  the  leg  is 
coloured,  they  are  best  washed  oc- 
casionally, and  a  little  vaseline  put 
on,  but  if  white,  the  washing  is 
enough.  The  comb  and  face  can 
be  so  done,  but  only  use  fresh 
water  and  not  oil  after,  as  this 
holds  the  dust.  All  these,  if  done 
quietly,  get  the  bird  used  to  being 
handled,  and  then,  when  required 
to  be  dressed  for  the  bench,  it  sub- 
mits quietly,  and  is  not  disturbed 
or  flurried.  The  time  required 
for  such  treatment  varies.  If 
a  quiet  breed  and  the  birds  are 
always  kept  quiet,  a  week  or  fort- 
night is  enough,  but  sometimes  for 
wild  breeds  a  month  is  needed,  and 
even  then  they  do  not  appear  at 
ease  in  the  show  pen.  My  own 
bantams  never  get  any  training, 
for  I  can  go  into  any  of  the  pens, 
pick  them  up,  and  they  stand 
quite  still  on  my  hand,  hence  come 
to  the  front  when  penned. — "  Rey- 
nolds." 

Scratchivitv  is  a  virtue  to  be 
encouraged  in  the  hen  because 
upon  it  largely  depends  layitv, 
and  that  is  what  most  of  us  want. 

With  hisses  and  groans  the  audi- 
ence greeted  the  principal  scene  of 
the  new  drama.  All  hope,  then, 
was  at  an  end.  "  It's  hard  to  tell 
just  what  the  public  wants,"  mur- 
mured the  broken-hearted  play- 
-w  right.  "It's  easy  enough  to  tell 
in  this  case."  said  the  manager 
grimlv.  "  It  wants,  its  money 
back." 


21  Poultry  Papers  for  Is. 

J|  |(  THE  AUSTRALIAN  HEN 
AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND 

*  I  '  ii  the  generally  acknowledged 
I  best  Poultry  &  Fancieis'  Paper 
in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  published 
twice  a  month  and  costs  5s.  a  year,  pest 
free.  But  to  prove  it*  value,  we  shall  t-end 
you  12  back  numbers— a  liberal  poultry 
education  — post  free,  for  Is.  Money  back 
if  you  at  e  not  satisfied.  Write  to-day  before 
they  have  all  gone. 

The  Australian  Hen 

AMD  FANCIERS'  FRIEND. 
756  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


T.  SHEPPARD 

A  SPECIAL  OFFER.  -  The  extra- 
ordinary demand  for  Sheppo  Paris  Cold 
Medal  Chronometer  Lever  Keyless 
Watches,  Silveroid  double  eases  price 
£1  10/-  ;  compels  me  to  reduce  my 
heavy  stock  of  Sheppo  Keywinding 
Watches  Silveroid  double  cases,  price 
£1  a/-,  postage  and  registration  fxl. 
extra.  If  during  the  currency  of  this 
advertisement  you  mention  this  paper 
when  ordering  the  last  named  watch, 
I  will  send  with  the  watch  either  of 
the  following  as  desired  :  Sterling 
Silver  Albert  single  or  double  ;  Solid 
Gold  Medal  or  Pendant,  Solid  Gold 
Brooch  ;  all  Sheppo  Watches  are  fully- 
guaranteed  for  one  year. 

BOWMAN'S  ARCADE,  ADELAIDE. 


G.  L.  MUELLER'S 

Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 


This  universal  cordial  is  manufactured 
and  bottled 

IN  SCHIEDAM  (HOLLAND) 
with   special    care  and  is  warranted 
free  from  every  injurious  property  and 

ingredient. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  most  of 
the  hotelkeepers  in  the  Commonwealth 

of  Australasia. 
Please  take  notice  of  the  signature  on 
the  labels,  and  beware  of  inferior 
imitations. 


Contains  >4  per  cent.  Proof  Spirit. 
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Colour  of  Chickens  When 
Hatched. 

How  often  one  hears  a  beginner 
grumbling  as  to  the  colour  of  the 
chicks  when  hatched  out,  when  he 
has  purchased  an  expensive  sitting. 
He  has  the  mistaken  notion  that 
the  colour  of  the  down  will  be  that 
of  the  adult  fowl,  this  being  rare- 
ly the  case. 

Without  explaining  the  appear- 
ance of  all  the  varieties  of  chicks 
when  first  hatched,  certain  obser- 
vations can  be  made.  The  down 
in  few  cases  indicates  the  real 
colour  of  the  adult.  In  white  vari- 
eties the  chicks  are  usually  wTiite 
or  creamy  when  first  hatched.  In 
white  Rocks  often  the  chicks  ap- 
pear sooty  or  a  greyish  colour. 
These  chicks  are  nearly  always  the 
purest  of  colour  when  adults  and 
free  from  that  objectionable  creamy 
or  yellow  tinge.  In  buff  varieties 
the  chicks  are  usually  the  colour  of 
buff,  and  often  have  specks  of 
black  amongst  the  buff.  In  the 
black  varieties  the  chicks  are  near- 
ly always  white  and  black  in 
colour,  and  sometimes  the  white 
predominates  over  the  black.  The 
white  is  often  found  on  the  top  of 
head  and  tips  of  wings  and  breast 
and  thighs.  These,  which  are 
mostly  white,  are  frequently  of  the 
most  lustrous  black,  whereas  a 
solid  black  chick  develops  into  a 
dull  black,  with  more  or  less  red 
tinge  in  the  plumage.  In  black- 
red  Game,  partridge  Cochins,  and 
brown  Iyeghorns  the  chicks  have  a 
broad  maroon  stripe  down  the 
back  and  a  narrow  stripe  on  each 
side,  with  a  brownish  tinge. 

The  brown-red  Game  is  similar 
to  the  black-red,  only  more  black 
in  it.  In  barred  Rocks  and  fowls 
similar  in  plumage  the  chicks  are 
black  and  white  or  black  and  a 
creamy  white.  Those  which  are 
blackest  in  the  down  are  nearly 
always  pullets,  but  may  grow  into 
very    dark    cockerels.     In  light 


Brahmas  and  Columbian  Wyan- 
dottes  the  chicks  are  creamy  white 
all  over,  and  in  dark  Brahmas  and 
silver-pencilled  Wyandottes  are 
a  bluish-grey  hue,  with  or  without 
stripes.  In  gold  and  silver-pen- 
cilled Hamburghs  the  chicks  are 
buff  on  white  ground  colour,  with 
black  specks  on  the  head  and  often 
black  stripes  down  the  back. 

Nearly  all  black  fowls  show 
white  feathers  in  the  wings  in  the 
first  plumage.  No  specimen  should 
be  discarded  on  account  of  these 
white  feathers,  as  often  they  are 
replaced  by  feathers  of  right 
colour.  You  cannot  judge  any 
specimen  till  it  gets  its  second 
plumage. 

1/eg  colour  is  important  to  no- 
tice, for  it  often  changes  as  the 
chicks  develop.  In  yellow-legged 
varieties  if  the  chick  has  yellow 
shanks  it  will  probably  come  too 
pale  in  colour  when  an  adult,  but 
if  the  chick  has,  say,  willow  legs, 
green,  or  even  black,  it  very  often 
has  a  beautiful  yellow  colour  when 
an  adult.  Reverse  is  often  seen. 
Willow-legged  varieties  are  often 
hatched  with  yellow  legs,  but  these 
change  to  willow  as  the  bird  de- 
velops. 

To  know  the  best  specimens  so 
young  requires  long  and  constant 
stud3?,  and  even  breeders  with 
lifelong  experience  have  often  been 
mistaken.  Never  sell  off  your 
chickens  till  they  are  well  into  the 
second  plumage. 



For  the  Month. 

—  The  Treatment  and  Feeding  of 
Growing  Chickens.  — 

Most  of  us  will  soon  have  done 
hatching  for  the  present  year  ; 
some  have  already  finished.  The 
next  important  point  is  to  keep 
the  chickens  growing,  and  not  at 
a  standstill  How  many  people 
coddle  and  take  every  care  of  the 


chicks  for  the  first  few  weeks  while 
with  the  hen  or  in  the  brooder, 
but  when  they  are  ready  to  leave 
the  hen  or  brooder  they  are  often 
not  fed  regularly  and  are  fed 
with  a  short  ration,  and  coops 
cleaned  out  but  seldom.  Cleanli- 
ness in  the  coops  or  chicken-houses 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for 
chickens  will  never  grow  as  thev 
ought  to  if  left  day  and  night 
in  a  dirty  coop  or  house,  as  the 
odour  of  their  droppings  which 
contains  poison,  lowers  the  tone  of 
the  system  and  causes  weakness, 
diarrhoea,  and  often  even  death. 
Those  who  use  coops  with  floors 
in  should  see  that  they  are  cleaned 
and  scraped  out  every  dav,  where- 
as those  who  use  no  floors  to 
their  coops  need  only  move  them 
daily  on  to  fresh  ground.  An  im- 
portant factor  in  the  growth  of  the 
chicks  is  in  giving  them  coops  or 
houses  which  are  roomy  and  which 
have  ample  ventilation  without 
draughts.  Chickens  always  thrive 
better  if  kept  in  small  lots  than 
in  large  numbers,  as  overcrowding 
is  a  great  mistake.  Do  not  allow 
vour  voung  chickens  to  roost  on 
round  perches,  or  crooked  breast- 
bones will  be  prevalent,  use  flat 
shelves  about  three  inches  wide 
rounded  off  at  the  edges. 

Another  most  important  item  is 
the  food  ration.  Don't  give  dam- 
aged and  cheap  foods  and  grains, 
such  as  sweepings,  etc.,  for  chicks 
if  fed  on  damaged  food  will  never 
thrive.  It  is  a  foolish  plan  to  buy 
these  so-called  "  cheap  foods," 
which  are  a  few  shillings  cheaper, 
whether  they  are  for  exhibition 
stock,  or  utility.  Feed  on  good 
sound  food  and  fresh  ;  sour  food 
should  never  be  given,  as  it  is  en- 
tirely devoid  of  nourishment,,  and 
taxes  the  strength  already  gained 
to  rid  the  system  of  it,  thus  com- 
pelling the  body  to  draw  upon  its 
reserves  and  take  a  step  back- 
ward. If  we  want  the  chicks  to 
grow  this  is  poor  economy.  Give 
only  that  quantity  which    will  be 
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devoured  both  quickly  and  cleanlv. 
In  places  where  chickens  have  u  w 
chances  ol  picking  up  any  bisect 
life  or  food,  the\  should  he  sup 
plie\l  with  animal  food,  such  as 
finch  minced  moat,  which  should 
always  be  given  as  a  separate  feed, 
for  li  given  with  the  ordinary  feed 
thev  will  pick  out  the  meal  and 
consequently  leave  the  rest  of  the 
food.  Green  food  should  be  sup 
Bed,  chopped  up  finely  and  fed 
from  a  board  or  suspended  from 
[the  roof  by  a  piece  of  string.  Grit 
is  also  another  most  essential  re- 
quisite. 

Manv  chicks  are  raised  on 
ground  which  has  been  gone  over 
for  many  years  by  successive 
generations  of  chickens,  and  has 
for  a  long  time  been  bereft  of  grit. 
In  such  cases  keep  sharp  grit  ac- 
cessible ;  it  is  just  as  necessary  as 
fresh  drinking  water  to -help  them 
to  digest  the  food  they  get.  With 
but  grit  chicks  cannot  grind  up 
their  food  ;  the  grinding  of  the 
lood  is  the  first  step  towards  the 
assimilation  of  it. 

Shade  is  another  important 
point.  An  orchard  or  garden 
which  furnishes  patches  of  sunlight 
and  shade,  with  a  free  circulation 
)f  air,  is  the  best  possible  place 
to  rear  the  growing  chicks.  Where 
there  is  no  orchard  or  woody  land 
furnish  a  substitute  in  the  shape 
yi  shelter  boards,  which  provide 
shade  and  shelter  from  sun  and 
rain.  Chickens  will  get  out  of  the 
scorching  sun  or  a  downpour  of 
rain   if   possible,    therefore  these 


shelters  are  of  great  value  to  them. 
Any  old  bagging  or  hessian 
stretched  over  light  batten  frames 
will  do  excellently. 

As  to  the  mode  of  feeding  young 
chickens,  there  are  many  methods 
and  many  (deals,  Some  believing  in 
the  old-fashioned  way  of  giving 
soft  focxl,  others  who  "strongly  be- 
lieve in  the  "  dry  feeding  "  sys- 
tem. Much  can  be  said  about 
both  these  methods.  Soft  food 
should  1h>  always  given  in  a 
crumbly  state,  and  never  in  a 
sloppy  "state.  An  occasional  feed 
of  rice,  boiled  until  it  swells  (not 
burst)  in  milk  or  beef  gravy,  helps 
the  chickens  on  wonderfully,  while 
other  feeds  might  consist"  of  dry 
coarse  wheatmeal  bread,  and  bar- 
ley meal  scalded  and  crumbled,  or 
whole  barley  boiled  in  skim  milk, 
pea  meal  and  pollard  scalded  and 
crumbled  also.  Bread  in  great 
quantity,  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
duce soft  bones.  If  milk  can  be 
obtained  cheaply  the  soft  food 
should  be  mixed"  with  it  in  place  of 
water.  There  is  nothing  better 
than  new  milk  warmed  given  as  a 
drink  to  the  chickens,  as  it  won- 
derfully effects  the  growth  and  is 
a  grand  stimulant.  Great  care 
should  be  taken  to  give  the  milk 
perfectly  fresh,  and  not  allow  it  to 
remain  in  the  drinking  vessels  too 
long  till  it  becomes  sour. 

As  to  the  dry  feeding  svstem, 
this  method  of  feeding  young 
chickens  has  been  in  use  now  for 
many  years  with  good  results. 
How  much  of  this  system  is  good 


South  Australian  poultry  owners  have 
found  that  the  very  best  remedy 
for  the  TICK  CURSE  is 

Faulding's 
Phenytas. 


for  the  chicks  requires  judgment. 
The  system  of  feeding  on  egg  evi- 
dently arose  from  the  idea  that 
this  was  ,i  natural  food,  but  in 
practice  it  has  been  found  un- 
necessary, and  tends  to  produce 
constipation,*  with  the  result 
that  when  the  egg  is  discon- 
tinued diarrhoea  becomes  prevalent. 
Chickens,  being  early  risers  and 
having  good  appetites,  require 
their  breakfast  soon  after  dawn. 
Many  poultry  rearers  leave  a 
good  feed  of  grain  overnight  with 
the  chicks,  so  that  they  may  get 
their  first  daily  meal  as  soon  as 
daylight  appears,  but  this  is  not 
altogether  a  wise  plan,  as  it  at- 
tracts vermin,  which  may  mean  a 
a  great  loss.  The  successful 
chicken  rearer  is  the  one  who  feeds 
regularly  and  often,  and,  above  all, 
is  an  early  riser. 

 «  

Protrusion  at  Vent. 

This  complaint,  known  as  pro- 
lapsus, is  generally  .owing  to  exces- 
sive straining  in  efforts  to  expel 
an  egg,  more  particularly  with  old 
and  fat  hens.  The  eversion  may 
be  only  of  the  cloaca  and  present 
a  red  and  inllamed  protrusion,  in 
which  case  wash  the  affected  part 
with  warm  water,  smear  with  car- 
bolised  vaseline  and  press  the  part 
back  gently.  Keep  the  bowels 
open  by  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts, 
and  give  3  to  5  drops  of  fluid  ex- 
tract of  Ergot.  Feed  only  on  light 
soft  food  such  as  boiled  rice  and 
lettuce.  In  severe  cases  the  pro- 
trusion trails  on  the  ground.  An 
ingenious  form  of  treatment  is  re- 
commended, viz.,  first  wash  the 
parts  with  an  infusion  of  strong 
warm  tea,  place  back  the  part, 
tie  the  fowl's  legs  and  place  in  a 
small  but  well  ventilated  hamper, 
well  padded  with  straw  all  round, 
so  that  the  bird  cannot  shift  her 
position.  Leave  alone  for  twelve 
hours  ;  then  untie  legs  and  give 
small  feed  of  bread  and  milk,  and 
replace  bird  as  before.  If  protru- 
sion again  occurs,  repeat  opera- 
tion. 


Half-starved  hens  show  a  poor 
idea  of  economy.  Better  over-fed 
than  under- fed. 

The  poultryman  who  cannot  get 
a  reasonable  number  of  eggs  every 
month  in  the  year  will  find  diffi- 
culty in  making  both  ends  meet. 

You  can  generally  learn  some- 
thing from  your  neighbour  in  poul- 
try matters,  even  if  it  is  only  how 
not  to  do  it. 


Periodically  dip  the  infested  birds  and  spray  infested  houses  and  runs  with 
Faulding's  Phenytas  and  there  will  be  no  further  fear  of  tick. 


"KL'LDINGS  PHENYTAS  I*  Abaalata  OEATH  TO   THE  TICK 
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1906-7,    100  peas  competing. 
I  am  offerin.'  eggs  from  Roeeworthy  winner*  at  a  very  low  figure  to  ths 
first  20  applicants.      This  pen  beat  all  Australasian  Competition!  held  in 
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High  class  stock  and  eggs  in  season  satisfaction  guaranteed 
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|  Pigeons  and  Canaries.  | 


Victorian  Notes. 

(By  "  Blue  Rock.") 
So  far  the  breeding  season  over 
here  has  been  most  propitious. 
There  has  been  an  absence  of 
late  frosts,  and  the  mortality  in 
squabs  has  been  very  light.  May 
this  continue  ! 

Mr.  W.  H.  Baker,  of  the  Eastern 
Market,  Bourke  Street,  who  is  a 
large  supporter  of  the  fancy  and 
supplies  many  breeders  with  neces- 
sities, tells  me  tnat  he  has  this 
season  already  sold  one  hundred 
dozen  C.P.E.  Homer  rings.  This 
constitutes  a  record,  and  goes  to 
indicate  that  the  Pigeon  world  is 
booming. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  a  peep 
into  the  lofts  of  a  well  known 
firm  of  Magpie  breeders  lately, 
and  was  astounded  to  find  that 
this  loft  possesses  birds  of  a  cali- 
bre far  surpassing  anything  it  has 
put  into  the  pens  in  ■the  past.  In 
fact  the  birds  were  a  revelation. 
On  asking  the  reason  why  the 
firm  had  not  exhibited  these  birds, 
I  was  shown  that  they  all  had — 
but  I  mustn't  tell  tales.  But  when 
the  defect  is  bred  out  the  Magpie 
will  be  found  to  be  on  a  higher 
plane  in  Australia,  particularly  if 
by  importations  other  breeders  are 
able  to  beat  the  exhibitors  under 
discussion. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Young, 
well  known  as  a  pigeon  expert  in 
all  the  States,  will  regret  to  learn 
that  he  recently  met  with  a  seri- 
ous accident,  the  van  of  the  train 
of  which  he  was  in  charge  as 
guard,  bolting  and  crashing  into 
another  train.  Mr.  Young  was 
unconscious  for  over  a  day. 
Pigeon  men  generally  will  wish  him 
an  early  recovery. 

"  Blue  Rock  "  is  preparing  a 
short  paper  on  "  Mendelism,"  but, 
owing  to  stress  of  work,  has  not 
been  able  to  get  it  into  form  for 
this  issue. 


WANTED  TO  SELL 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS, 
Simplex,  awarded  first  price  (»Uver 
medal)  Adelaide  Exhibition,  1910. 
Agent  for  Cort'i  Patent  Cooler-saf<-, 
a  boon  in  Bummer.  Send  for  price 
list. — D.  LANYON,  Manufacturer,  -16 
North  Terrace,  Kent  Town.  S*12. 


What  is  a  Champion. 

Dear  Sir. — In  your  last  issue  I 
note  reference  made  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  E.  A.  Grosser  has  lost 
his  Champion  Almond.  Now  I 
wish  to  i  point  out  that  this  state- 
ment is  not  quite  accurate,  in  as 
much  as  the  Champion  Almond 
Cock  is  owned  by  myself,  and  to 
substantiate  this  statement  would 
draw  your  attention  to  the  prize 
list  at  the  last  Canary  and  Pigeon 
Show.  On  referring  to  same  you 
will  find  that  the  special  prize  for 
the  best  Tumbler  in  the  Show 
(adult  or  under  12  months)  was 
won  by  the  Almond  Cock  owned 
by  myself,  and  Mr.  Grosser's  bird 
(since  deceased)  obtained  2nd  to 
mine  ;  this,  I  think,  clearly  proves 
which  bird  is  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege of  being  termed  Champion,  at 
least  as  far  as  this  State  is  con- 
cerned. I  would  further  point  out 
that  this  special  prize  was  awarded 
for  the  best  Tumbler  (adult  or  un- 
der 12  months)  and  had  Mr.  Gros- 
ser's young  bird  been  superior  to 
my  Almond  Cock  he  would  have 
won  the  special  prize  as  well  as 
the  Cup,  as  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  a  young  bird  winning  these 
prizes.  The  judge  himself  was 
quite  clear  on  this  point  and  as- 
sured me  that  had  the  young  bird 
been  superior  to  mine  it  would 
have  secured  both  trophies. 

In  conclusion  I  would  mention 
that  the  three  best  Tumbler 
judges  in  South  Australia  agreed 
that  my  Almond  was  a  superior 
bird  to  Mr.  Grosser's  Almond. 
Further,  this  bird  has  since  won 
Gold  Medal  for  best  Tumbler  in 
Show  at  Port  Adelaide,  although 
to  be  fair  I  must  add  that  Mr. 
Grosser  did  not  compete  at  the 
latter.— Yours,  etc., 

C.  'WILKINSON. 
Brown  Street,  Woodville. 

Wc  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son for  his  letter.  Our  under- 
standing of  the  term  champion  is 
that  its  use  implies  that  the  bird 
or  animal  to  which  it  is  applied, 
has  1  at  one  time  or  another  gained 
a  championship  award  but  not 
necessarily  at  the  latest  or  most 
important  show,  and  assuming  of 
course  that  Mr.  Grosser's  bird  had 
gained  such  an  award,  our  corres- 


pondent, "  Rambler,"  was  well 
within  the  generally  accepted 
meaning  of  the  word  in  using  it 
as  he  did.  If  we  are  in  error  in 
this  as  applied  to  pigeons  perhaps 
someone  will  be  good  enough  to 
correct  us.  Again  a  bird  of  out- 
standing merit  is  often  called  a 
champion  without  reference  to  any 
awards  whatever.  In  any  case  we 
are  glad  to  put  the  matter 
straight  with  regard  to  Mr.  Wil- 
kinson's bird,  which  it  will,  no 
doubt,  be  admitted  is  not  only  a 
champion  but  the  Champion  Al« 
mond  Tumbler  of  the  State, 
though,  as  far  as  we  are  aware, 
there  has,  strictly  speaking,  been 
no  clearly  defined  competition  foi 
any  such  award. — Ed.  G.  and  F.) 


Long-Faced  Tumblers. 

Among  the  numerous  varieties  of 
exhibition  long-faced  Tumblers 
none  are,  probably,  more  difficult 
to  breed  than  those  dependent  for 
standard  perfection  on  limited 
sprinkling  of  an  opposite  color  on 
the  ground  color  generally  pervad- 
ing the  body.  Parti-color  speci- 
mens, such  as  Baldheads  and 
Beards,  are  not  easy  to  breed  to 
perfection  ;  but  the  varieties  de- 
pendent on  even  mottling  or 
sprinkling  of  white  feathers  on  a 
particular  part  of  the  body,  or 
dark  feathers  on  a  white  body, 
are  even  more  difficult  to  produce, 
the  more  so  as  the  least  trimming 
is  regarded  as  deserving  of  most 
severe  condemnation.  Such  tumb- 
lers are  of  two  different  sorts, 
namely,  rosewings  and  mottles. 
They  are  frequently  crossed  with 
each  other,  and  when  the  mark- 
ings become  too"  "  gay  "  (.that  is, 
"  patchy  ")  with  over  many  white 
feathers  on  dark  ground,  or  with 
dark  feathers  on  white  ground,  it 
is  customary  to  pair  them  back  to 
whole-colored  varieties.  In  head 
formation  and  body  structure  and 
carriage  all  long-faced  Tumblers 
should  approach  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible to  one  self-same  standard  ; 
but  probably  none  have  so  far 
fallen  short  in  the  matter  of 
length  of  face  (which  includes  the 
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BALACLAVA,  Victoria. 
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1  beak),  than  is  the  case  with  what 
are  called  "long-faced  mottled  and 
rosewinys."    Of  course,  ui  mottles 
and    rosewings  the    sprinkling  of 
opposite    color  on  certain  defined 
parts  of  the  body  is  the  primary 
requirement    and    must    be  en- 
'  forced  ;  but  the  necessity    of  aim 
ing  also  at  the  acquirement  of  a 
standard    head    piece  in  all  vari- 
.  eties   of   this  breed  of  pigeons  is 
k  obvious. 

Taking  the  two  so  marked  vari- 
eties in  reverse  order  of  merit, 
namely,  first,  the  rosewing  and 
t  next  the  mottle.  The  standard 
!  ground  colors  are  the  following — 
1  sound  lustrous  blacks,  reds,  and 
'  yellows,  with  sprinkling  of  white 
J  feathers — and  whites  with  sprink 
*  ling  of  dark  colors. 

[  —  The  Rosewing.  — 

The  point  of  singularity  which 
■  gives  to  the  Rosewing  its  pretty 
name  is  centered  at  the  butt  end 
3  of  the  shoulders  ;  here  in  circular 
"  roselike  "  outline  are  distributed 
'  about  two  dozen  (more  or  less), 
white  small  butt  covering  feathers, 
each  white  feather  being  adjoined 
bv  al)out  four  dark  ones,  and  no 
two  white  feathers  adjoining  each 
other  ;  the  whole  space  over  which 
this  sprinkling  of  white  feathers 
among  dark  ones  is  found  should 
not  l>e  larger  than  a  four-shilling 
piece  in  circumference  ;  nor  should 
any  white  feathers  appear  on  the 
edging  of  the  butts  ;  about  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  from  the  outer 
edge  of  the  butts  should  be  wholly 
of  the  ground  color  pervading  the 
rest  of  the  bodv  plumage.  This 
circular  white  spangling  collection 
or  distribution  of  feathers  consti- 
tutes the  "  rose  "  on  the  wing  of 
the  pigeon,  which  derives  there- 
from its  name  "  rosewing."  The 
rosewing  has  an  advantage  over 
the  mottle  in  that  it  is  not  so 
prone  to  display  a  patch  or 
sprinkling  of  white  feathers  on  the 
frontal  above  the  wattle,  but  if  a 
very  fairly  well-mottled  specimen 
be  met  with  in  competition  with 
a  correctly-marked  rosewing  most 
judges  give  the  first  place  to  the 
sound  frontal  colored  mottle  over 
the  rosewing,  for  this  reason,  that 
the  mottle  has  two  points  of  dis- 
tinction in  markings  to  the  rose- 
wing's  one  only. 

—  The  Mottle.  — 

All  the  parti-colored  and  spangled 
long-face  Tumblers  have  their  coun- 
terpart among  the  more  high- 
class  short-faced  section  of  Tumb- 
lers, and  as  the  short-faced  mottled 
Tumbler  is  regarded  by  its 
votaries  as  one  of  the  gems  of  the 
pigeon  loft,  so  is  the  standard 
mottle  the  chief  among  long-faced 
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Tumblers,  for  it  is  unquestionably 
the  hardest  to  produce  in  points 
of  perfection— -that  is,  if  honestly 
exhibited.  The  points  of  standard 
requirements  of  this  pigeon  are 
two,  one  is  the  facsimile  of  the 
rosewing,  i.e.,  white  spangling  on 
the  butt  ends  of  the  wing  shoul- 
ders, the  other  is  the  "  handker- 
chief." This  is  composed  of  a  tri- 
angular distribution  of  white 
feathers  on  the  top  of  the  back  ; 
these  are  centred  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  scapular  feathers,  running 
from  the  shoulder  blade  or  inner 
bones  of  the  wings  and  joining  at 
the  centre  of  the  hollow  of  the 
Imck.  These  white  feathers  distri- 
buted among  the  scapular  plumage 
are  about  twentv  or  thirty  in 
number  j  each  white  feather  is 
separated  by  four  or  five  black 
ones  from  the  next  in  order,  but 
as  the  two  rows  converge  towards 
the  meeting  point  in  the  centre  of 
of  the  back,  an  inner  V-shaped  row 
is  formed  in  like  manner.  This 
white  printing  or  bordering  is 
something  like  the  old-fashioned 
ornamentation  at  the  foxtr  cor- 
ners of  a  neck  or  pocket  "  hand- 
kerchief," and  from  such  triangular 
imprints  on  these  familiar  articles 
the  word  "  handkerchief  "  has  been 
transferred  to  the  back  and  scapu- 
lar "  mottling  "  on  the  backs  of 
this  varietv  of  pigeons,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name  as  the 
"  mottled  "  Tumbler.  Another 
great  fault  of  the  mottle,  besides 
its  frequent  disfio-urement  in  hav- 
ing a  blaze  of  white  feathers  over 
the  wattle,  is  that  very  frequently 
the  under  feathers  covering  the 
upper  part  of  the  back  show  a 
great  admixture  of  white  feathers, 
almost  in  patches.  'This  is  a  great 
drawback  to  the  standard  mottle, 
which  should  be  a  whole  sound- 
colored  pigeon,  with  only  spang- 
lines  of  white  at  the  shoulder, 
butts,  and  scapular  coverings. 

From  the  foregoing  description 
of  strict  requirements  it  will  be 
gathered  that  the  mottled  long- 
faced  Tumbler  is  not  onlv  a  diffi- 
cult bird  to  breed,  but  that  it  is 
one  to  which,  when  produced  to 
standard  requirements,  there  must 
be  accorded  a  verv  high  position 
in  pigeon  culture.  Black  mottles 
were  for  a  long-  time  the  onlv  re- 
presentatives of  this  variety;  how- 
ever, nowadays  equallv  good  reds 
and  vellows  are  frequently  met 
with,  but  as  vet  these  are  not  as 
sound  in  under  bodv  color  as  may 
be  desired,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
mav  vet  be  produced.  Of  late  at- 
tempts have  been  made  with  some 
measure  of  success  to  reverse  the 
order  of  ground  color  and 
mottling,  and  now  and  again  very 
fair  white  body  colored  specimens, 
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rosemarked  or  mottled,  are  met 
with,  having  black  or  red  spang- 
ling on  the  wings  and  back,  but 
room  yet  remains  for  much  im- 
provement in  these.— Stockkeepcr, 
Km;  land. 


Tonics. 

Iron  tonic  in  some  form  or  an- 
other is  the  one  most  used  in  the 
pigeon  Fancy,  and  certainly  with 
beneficial  results,  yet  here  again 
we  have  a  tonic  the  full  benefits 
of  which  can  only  be  got  by  regu- 
lar use.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that 
fanciers  who  may  be  needing  and 
using  these  tonics,  or  even  when 
using  any  medicines  for  their  ail- 
ing favourites,  soon  get  tired  of 
giving  them  regularly.  They  would 
in  the  place  of  any  remedy  which, 
maybe,  needs  to  be  given  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  prefer  some  such 
method  as  the  old-fashioned  blood- 
drawing,  something  sure  to  kill 
or  cure  at  once,  forgetting  that 
even  in  pigeons,  whenever  they  are 
ailing,  nature  must  be  coaxed, 
not  driven.  Nature  is  a  rummv 
old  dame,  needing  a  terrific  lot  of 
coaxing  at  times,  but  if  persevered 
with  (it  may  be  a  short  time,  it 
may  take  a  long  time),  you  can 
usually  obtain  your  end. 

And  that  is  where  the  benefit  of 
tonics  comes  in  to  coax  and  assist 
Nature,  and  iron  is  especially  able 
to  assist  during  the  moulting  sea- 
son ;  indeed,  in  many  cases  it  is 
used  by  fanciers  all  the  year 
round.  Given  in  small  doses  in 
the  drinking  water  no  doubt  it 
does  assist  to  keep  them  in  a  fit 
condition,  but  let  me  at  once  sav 
that  no  sort  (that  is,  as  far  as  1 
am  aware)  of  iron  by  itself  can 
cure  the  usual  diseases  to  which 
our  favourites  are  subiect  ;  vet  T 
have  known  fanciers  who,  havintr  a 
bird  or  two  with  roup  or  such- 
like disease,  have  sfmolv  treated 
them  with  a  course  of  iron  pills. 
Now,  to  mv  mind,  iron,  be  it  in  the 
form  of  pills  or  otherwise,  is  pure- 
ly a  tonic  for  getting  them  into 
condition  either  for  show  purposes 
or  when  they  are  recovering  from 
illness.  That  is  above  all  times 
the  time  when  iron  does  eood. — 
"Clavfield,"  in  "Feathered  World." 


Fanciers  will,  we  know,  join  us 
is  sympathy  with  Mr.  E.  A.  Gros- 
ser, who  has  suffered  a  sad 
bereavement  by  the  death  of  his 
wife,  which  occurred  on  October 
nth  after  a  long  and  painful  ill- 
ness extending  over  a  period  of 
nearly  three  years. 
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The  Value  of  Green  Food 
for  Pigeons. 

Any  variety  of  cabbage  will'  be 
eagerly  welcomed  by  your  favour- 
ites, and  the  great  advantage  of 
this  vegetable  is  that  it  can  al- 
ways be  readily  obtained. 

Rape  and  millet  seed  sown  in 
shallow  boxes  covered  with  inch- 
mesh  netting,  through  which  the 
green  food  grows,  are  excellent 
foods.  These  boxes  can  be  kept, 
if  necessary,  indoors  until  it  has 
grown  up,  then  if  put  into  the 
aviary  the  birds  will  eat  all  above 
the  wire,  when  the  box  can  be 
taken  away  and  the  greenstuff  will 
grow  again. 

But  the  green  food  par  excellence 
for  pigeons  is  lettuce,  and  this  can 
be  so  grown  that  one  has  a  con- 
tinual supplv  all  the  year. 

Anv  true  fancier  after  once  see- 
ing how  much  his  birds  appreciate 
green  food  will  consider  nothing 
he  can  do  too  much  trouble  to  ob- 
tain a  regular  supply. 

One  other  little  tit-bit  which  is 
easilv  obtained  and  much  appreci- 
ated by  pigeons,  and  I  have  done. 
I  refer  to  stale  breadcrumbs.  Most 
of  us  get  some  pieces  of  bread 
(which  generally  are  thrown  away) . 
Just  crumble  a  handful  up  and 
give  it  to  your  birds,  both  the 
breeding  stock  and  the  youngsters. 

A  fat,  lazy  pigeon  will  not  look 
at  it,  but  a  bird  that  is  keen  and 


O.K.  LOFTS. 

This  is  where  the  Champions  are  bred. 
At  1911  Sydney  Royal  we  won  2 
Champions,  6  Firsts,  3  Seconds,  2 
Thirds  with  11  entries  only.  At  S.A. 
Pigeon  and  Canary  Show  we  won  the 
"  I'londinette  "  Cup,  the  "  African 
Owl  "  Cup,  against  15  others  ,also  the 
"  Short-face  Tumbler  "  Cup  for  best 
young  tumbler,  all  with  home  bred 
birds,  also  a  number  of  Specials, 
Firsts,  Seconds,  and  Thirds.  To  give 
amateurs  a  start  I  have  for  sale 
Blondinettes,  African  Owls,  Short-face 
Tumblers,  NunB,  Turbits,  etc.,  from 
5/-  each.  Fifty  to  clear  before  breed- 
ing season.     Apply  at  once  to — 

E.  A.  GROSSER, 

Hamilton,  S.A. 


fit  will  soon  make  a  meal  off  it, 
and  as  an  addition  to  the 
ordinary  diet  or  as  an  occasional 
change  it  will  do  them  nothing  but 
good.— E.  P. 


Nesting  Pigeons. 

Every  pigeon  loft  should  be  fitted 
with  an  ample  number  of  nesting 
places,  at  least  one  box,  which 
should  be  large  enough  to  hold  two 
nest  pans,  being  allowed  for  each 
pair  of  birds,  and  where  the 
pigeons  are  permitted  to  mate  and 
pair  up  amongst  themselves  it  is 
as  well  to  provide  a  few  extra  or 
spare  boxes  so  that  all  the  birds 
can  to  some  extent  choose  the 
situation  of  their  nest  and  have  no 
need  to  interfere  with  one  that  is 
occupied. 

Make  each  nesting  place  2ft.  long, 
I4in.  wide,  and  igin.  high  inside, 
this  size  being  sufficiently  large 
for  Homers,  Turbits,  Owls,  Mag- 
pies, Jacobins,  and  others  of  simi- 
lar build,  whilst  Pouters,  Runts, 
Carriers,  and  Dragoons  require 
nests  about  2ft.  6in.  long,  i6in. 
wide,  and  i8in.  high. 

The  reason  for  providing  two 
nests  for  each  pair  of  birds  is  that 
the  hen  usually  lays  again  before 
the  young  ones  already  hatched 
are  out  of  the  nest,  and  unless 
there  is  a  vacant  nest  handy,  she 
will  either  abstain  from  laying,  or 
try  to  turn  another  hen  out  of  a 
nest. 

Nest  boxes  should  be  well  lime- 
washed  and  dusted  with  a  little 
yellow  powder  of  pyrethrum 
flowers  or  other  insect  powder, 
and  the  bottom  covered  with  clean 
sawdust.  Nest  pans  should  always 
be  provided,  as  thev  greatly  as- 
sist towards  keeping  the  boxes  clean 
and  free  from  insects.  Nest  pans 
can  be  obtained  in  various  sizes 
and  of  various  materials,  glazed 
stoneware  pans  being  excellent,  as 
thev  are  sanitarv,  and  being  a 
little  wider  at  the  base  than  across 
the  top,  cannot  be  easilv  over- 
turned bv  the  birds,  whilst  with 
the  inside  being  ribbed  or  corru- 
gated and  the  rim  round  the  top 
turned  over  inwards,  the  nest  can- 
not move  or  slip. 

Nest  pans  for  Tumblers,  Turbits, 
Owls,  and  similar  sized  birds, 
should  be  at  least  ym.  in  diameter, 
for  TTomers,  Antwcrps,  Jacobins, 
Ma<mies,  and  Fantails  8in.  or  gin. 
in  diameter,  for  Carriers  and  Dra- 
goons Toin.,  and  for  Runts  and 
Pouters  TTin.  in  diameter. 

A  little  clean  sawdust  should  be 
placed  in  each  nest  pan,  and  some 
dean,  well-rubbed  straw   cut  into 


3in.  lengths  scattered  about  tht 
loft  where  the  birds  can  easily 
reach  it,  and  as  soon  as  a  nest 
is  made  it  should  be  dusted  with 
a  little  insect  powder. 

As  a  rule,  pigeons  lay  two  eggs, 
and  as  soon  as  the  first  is  laid, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  remove  it  and 
substitute  a  dummv  egg  until  the 
second  makes  its  appearance,  so 
that  the  two  eggs  will  both  hatch 
at  the  same  time.  The  period  of 
incubation  is  about  seventeen  days, 
both  the  cock  and  hen  in  turn 
sitting  upon  the  eggs,  whilst  both 
also  assist  in  rearing  and  tending 
the  voting  ones  after  thev  are 
hatched.  As  soon  as  the  squabs 
are  able  to  feed  themselves  they 
mav  be  separated  from  their 
parents,  and  should  be  placed  in  a 
loft  awav  from  the  breeding  pairs. 
— "  Feathered  World." 


C APTATN  H.  E.  TT.  BIRKE.  OF  TUB 
3rd  KINGS  AFRICAN  KTFI.ES. 
AND  ASSISTANT  MASTER  OF 
SYDNEY    GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

Writes   of  the  Use  of  This  Medicine  in 
British    East   Africa,    Where    Fpvpi-    is  a 
Deadly  Scourge. 

The  following  letter  from  this  much- 
travelled  military  man  will  he  read  with 
interest  by  those  seeking  health  after 
severe  attacks  of  wasting  weakness  or 
fever  — 

2.50  Ocean  St.,  Paddington. 
January  17, 
CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD. 

I  have  derived  Kreat  benefit  from  your 
tonic  in  Africa,  brought  to  my  notice  by 
an   Australian   in  Uganda. 

T  contracted  malaria!  fever  during  the 
Doer  War,  and  when  on  active  service 
in  Uganda.  T  was  taken  to  Nairobi, 
the  seat  of  government  in  R.  S.  Africa, 
in  a  state  of  collapse.  The  greatest 
care  had  to  be  taken  during  my  conval- 
escence. 

Tt.  was  at  this  period  that  Clements 
Tonic    was    given    to    me.      Tt    acted  at 

food,  and  a  gradual  rest  oral  inn  to 
health  resulted. 

T  recommended  it  to  my  brother  officers, 
but.    unfortunately,    it     was    not     to  he 

T  have  cause  to  be  verv  grateful  to 
this  in. .st  excellent  medicine,  and  \  con- 
its  worth. 

(Signed)  CAPT.  IT.  E.  U.  RURKE. 


Don't  lie  ill  any  longer,  if  you  are  111. 
l*ut  fhnd  for  this  medicine.  It  will  make 
your  life  worth  living,  give  you  henlth 
nnd  strength.  Tt  is  a  wonderful  nerve 
nnd  Mood  remedy.  All  chemist*  'ind 
stores   sell    it.      Send   for  it. 
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Home  Notes. 


In  the  Kitchen. 

—  Remember  — 
That  when  «i  baking  dish  pets 
jurat  in  using,  it  should  not  be 
scraped  ;  simply  put  a  little  water 
ind  ashes  in  it  and  the  burnt  sur- 
aee  will  come  oil  easily  without 
njuring  the  d'ish. 

That  a  steady  heat  for  baking 
annot  be  expected  from  a  stove 
hat  is  imperfectly  cleaned  and 
Jiat  is  choked  with  clinkers.  Too 
•ften  the  cook  blames  the  stove 
or  imperfect  work,  when  the  fault 
ies  in  her  own  neglect  to  put  it 
n  puking  or  cooking  order. 

That  all  green  vegetables  should 
>e  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place,  but 
ot  in  great  quantities.  Roots  of 
11  kinds  should  be  kept  in  dark, 
ry  places,  because  light,  warmth 
nd  moisture  produce  either  ger- 
lination  or  decay. 

That  egg  stains  may  be  rc- 
loved  from  spoons,  caused  bv 
sing  them  with  soft-boiled  eggs, 
I  taking  a  little  common  salt  be- 
ween  the  thumb  and  finger  and 
risklv  rubbing  the  stain,  which 
ill  soon  disappear. 

'  That  kitchen  paints  will  soon 
oquire  a  shabby  and  dull  look 
iom  the  frequent  cleaning  that  is 
ecessarv  in  this  room.     The  use 


of  soap  only  increases  the  difficul- 
ty, especially  if  the  paints  are  var- 
nished. The  l>cst  plan  is  to  boil 
one  pound  of  bran  in  a  gallon  of 
water  for  an  hour,  then  wash  the 
paint  with  bran  water,  and  it  will 
not  only  be  kept  clean,  but  bright 
and  glossy. 


Burns. 

When  a  child  receives  a  burn  on 
any  part  of  its  body,  a  free  appli- 
cation of  soft  soap  almost  instant- 
ly removes  the  fire,  and  soothes 
the  pain.  This  is  a  very  useful 
hint  to  know,  as  almost  every 
housewife  keeps  a  supply  of  the 
soap  in  the  house,  and  no  time  is 
lost  in  applying  the  remedy.  If 
the  injury  Is  severe,  a  little  lin- 
seed oil  may  be  used  as  soon  as 
the  pain  subsides,  and  then  flour 
should  be  dusted  over,  but  the 
soft  soap  will,  in  slight  cases,  do 
all  that  is  necessary. 


Rust-Proofing. 

If  new  tin  be  rubbed  over  with 
fresh  lard,  and  thoroughly  heated 
in  the  oven  before  it  is  used,  it 
will  not  rust  afterwards.  For 
stained    tinware    borax  produces 
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the  best  results.  If  a  teapot  or 
coffee  pot  is  discoloured  on  the  in- 
side, boil  it  in  a  strong  solution 
of  borax  for  a  short  time,  and  all 
its  brightness  will  return. 


To  Wash  Cotton  Dresses. 

For  light  colours,  four  quarts  of 
Hour  starch  are  made  and  strained. 
Half  of  this  is  put  into  two  pails 
of  soft  water,  in  which  the  gar- 
ment is  washed  until  clean.  Water 
is  then  added  to  the  remaining 
half  of  the  starch,  and  in  this  the 
dresses  are  rinsed.  They  are  dried 
and  ironed  on  the  wrong-  side. 


Skim-Milk  in  Bread-Making. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  manv 
households  to  use  more  or  less 
milk  for  mixing  bread  dough,  since 
it  is  believed  that  the  quality  of 
the  bread  is  thereby  improved. 
Frequently  skim  milk  is  used  in- 
stead of  whole  milk.  Doubtless 
eomparativelv  few  persons  realize 
that  skim  milk  has  a  fairly  high 
food  value  and  that  its  use  makes 
bread  more  nutritious,  in  addition 
to  improving-  its  quality.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  "  when  the 
cream  is  removed  the  milk  is  de- 
prived of  onlv  one  of  its  constitu- 
ents, namely,  fat.  It  still  con- 
tains practically  all  the  highly  nu- 
tritious casin  and  other  nitrogen- 
ous materials,  as  well  as  the  milk 
sup-ar  and  ash  originally  present. 
Taken  by  itself  it  is  "rather  thin," 
and  one  has  to  drink  a  large  quan- 
tity to  cret  the  needed  nourish- 
ment. Further,  it  is  so  readily 
assimilated  that  it  does  not  long- 
satisfv  the  sense  of  hunger.  But 
when  taken  with  bread  or  used  in 
cooking-  St  is  a  valuable  food 
material.  A  pound  of  lean  beef 
contains  about  o.tS  pounds  of  pro- 
tein, whose  principal  function  is 
the  formation  of  tissue,  especially 
muscle.  Two  and  one-half  nuarts 
or  five  pounds  of  skim  milk  will 
furnish  the  same  amount  of  pro- 
tan  as  a  pound  of  rump  steak. 
Two  quarts  of  skim  milk  has  a 
greater  nutritive  value  than  a 
quart  of  oysters. 

Skim  milk  materially  increases 
the  vield  of  bread  and  consequent- 
ly the  profits  in  bread  making. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of 
flour  will  take  up  T75  pounds  of 
water  in  mixing  the  dough  and 
vield  94  four-pound  loaves,  there 
being  a  loss  of  7T  pounds  of  water 
during  bakinrr.  The  same  quantity 
of  flour  would  take  un  210  pounds 
of  skim  milk  and  vield  no  four- 
pound  loaves,  the  shrinkage  during 
baking  being  about  sfitbs. 
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Loose  Wall-Paper. 

When  paper  cannot  be  retained 
on  a  wall  by  reason  of  dampness, 
make  a  coating  of  the  following 
ingredients  : — %lb.  shellac,  and  one 
quart  of  naphtha.  Brush  the  wall 
thoroughly  with  the  mixture,  and 
allow  it  to  dry  perfectly,  and  you 
will  find  this  process  will  render 
the  wall  impervious  to  moisture 
and  the  paper  in  no  danger  of  be- 
ing loosened. 


Tried  Recipes. 


Scorched  Linen. 

If  linen  has  been  scorched  it  can 
be  restored  in  this  way  : — Extract 
the  juice  from  three  or  four  onions 
and  mix  it  into  about  an  ounce  of- 
soap,  four  ounces  of  Fullers'  earth 
and  a  pint  of  vinegar.  Boil  all 
these  for  a  few  minutes,  and  when 
nearly  cold  spread  it  (or  some  of 
it)  over  the  scorched  linen  and 
allow  it  to  dry  in  the  air  ;  after- 
wards wash  it  with  warm  water. 


To  Preserve  Meat  During 
Hot  Weather. 

Wrap  the  meat  which  is  to  be 
preserved  in  a  thin  linen  cloth 
dipped  in  a  mixture  of 'equal  quan- 
tities of  sterilised  (i.e.,  previously 
boiled)  water  and  acetic  acid,  or, 
if  preferred,  use  pure  vinegar.  An- 
other method  is  to  suspend  the 
meat  by  a  hook,  placed  over 
a  plate  sprinkled  with  a  few  drops 
of  creosote,  and  to  cover  both 
with  a  muslin  cover.  The  smell 
of  the  creosote  does  not  affect  the 
flavour  of  the  meat,  and  it  effectu- 
ally keeps  away  flies  from  the 
larder. 


To  Preserve  Parsley. 

Choose  fine  fresh  sprigs,  wash 
them  and  boil  them  for  two  min- 
utes in  water  containfing  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  to  each  pint. 
DTain  the  sprigs  on  a  sieve,  and 
set  them  in  a  cool  oven  or  over 
the  rack  of  a  stove  that  they 
may  dry  quickly.  When  quite  dry, 
store  the  parsley  in  a  tin  box  or 
in  a  pickle  jar  with  a  patent  lid, 
and  when  required  for  use  soak  the 
sprigs  for  a  few  minutes  in  warm 
water. 


—  A  Good  Jell}'.  — 
A  good  strengthening  jelly  can 
be  made  as  follows  : — Into  three 
pints  of  water  put  an  ounce  each 
of  rice,  sago,  pearl  barley,  and 
hartshorn  shavings.  Let  them 
simmer  slowly  until  the  liquor  is 
reduced  to  one-third  of  its  original 
quantity.  Strain  it  through  fine 
muslin,  and  when  it  is  cold  it  will 
be  a  firm  jelly.  A  spoonful  of  this 
may  be  stirred  into  soup,  broth, 
milk,  etc.,  or  be  dissolved  in  wine. 


—  To  Boil  Rice  for  Curry.  — 
Allow  one  tablespoonful  for  each 
person  ;  wash  it  in  two  or  three 
waters  and  throw  it  into  a  stew- 
pan  of  fast  boiling  water  which 
has  been  slightly  salted.  Keep  the 
lid  off  the  stewpan  and  boil  the 
rice  fast  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Drain  the  rice  through  a  colander 
and  return  it.  to  the  stewpan.  Set 
it  covered  by  the  fire  for  another 
five  minutes  and  shake  it  occasion- 
ally to  separate  the  grains,  but 
avoid  stirring  it  with  a  fork. 

—  Baked  Prunes.  — 

Put  %  of  a  pound  of  prunes, 
stewed  and  stoned,  and  the  ker- 
nels blanched  in  pie  dish.  Rub 
quarter  pound  butter  into  one 
breakfast  cupful  flour,  and  add  half 
teaspoonful  baking  powder.  Beat 
up  an  egg,  add  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  soft  sugar  and  a  teacupful  of 
milk,  and  stir  into  flour,  mixing 
well.  Pour  over  prunes,  and  bake 
for  half  an  hour,  till  firm  and  nice- 
ly browned. 

—  Lemon  Preserve.  — 

One  pound  of  sugar,  4ozs.  of  but- 
ter, 6  eggs,  leaving  out  the  whites 
of  two,  the  juice  and  grated  rind 
of  three  lemons.  Put  into  a  sauce- 
pan, and  stir  over  a  slow  fire  un- 
til it  is  as  thick  as  honey. 


—English  Plum  Pudding  (plain.) — 
One  pound  of  flour,  i  pound  of 
raisins,   i  pound  of  currants,  one 


pound  of  suet  chopped  very  fine, 
i  pound  of  sugar,  i  teaspoonful  of 
baking  powder,  1-2  pound  of  can- 
died lemon  peel,  chopped  fine,  1 
nutmeg  (grated)  ;  and  a  little  cin- 
namon. Sift  the  flour,  baking 
powder  and  sugar  separately,  then 
together.  Now  add  the  other  in- 
gredients and  when  all  is  well 
mixed  moisten  with  sufficient  cold 
water  or  milk  to  make  a  stiff 
batter.  Turn  into  a  strong  cloth 
that  has  been  well  greased  and 
floured,  tie  securely  and  plunge  in- 
to a  pot  of  boiling  water.  A  plate 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pot  so  as  to  keep  the  pudding 
from  sticking.  As  the  water  boils 
away  add  more  and  keep  the  pud- 
ding cooking  for  at  least  five  or 
six  hours  the  first  day,  then  when 
it  is  to  be  used  a  couple  of  hours 
boiling  will  be  found  sufficient  to 
heat  it  up. 

—  Oranges  in  Svrup  for  Dessert.  — 
Score  the  oranges  all  over  in 
imitation  of  basket  work,  or  any 
other  design,  then  simmer  the 
oranges  (in  water  till  nearly  done 
through.  They  must  be  thrown 
into  cold  water  to  soak  for  24 
hours,  changing  the  water  two  or 
three  times,  after  which  they  must 
drain  ton  a  sieve  for  several  hours, 
and  then  be  put  in  an  earthem  pan. 
Take  the  liquor  the  oranges  were 
boiled  in,  and  to  every  pint  add 
%lb.  of  sugar.  Boil  this  for  an 
hour  or  two,  and  pour  over  the 
oranges.  Let  it  stand  for  one  day, 
then  pour  the  syrup  back  into  the 
saucepan,  and  again  boil  for  an 
hour  or  two,  skimming  it  care- 
fully. Then  pour  over  the  oranges, 
repeat  this  three  times,  and  lastly 
put  the  whole  into  jars  and  tie 
down. 


Irate  Father  (who  has  been  try- 
ing to  satisfy  John's  curiosity  on 
every  known  subject  under  theJ 
sun)  :  Now,  Johnnie,  if  you  ask 
me  another  question,  I'll  whip 
you  on  the  spot.  Johnnie,  whose 
undying  curiosity  overcomes  even 
the  dread  of  punishment)  :  Whit 
spot,  papa  ? 


Raisins  will  stone  more  easily 
if  ilightly  warmed,  and  candied 
peel  should  always  be  placed  in 
the  oven  before  cutting  up. 


R.  GORRELL, 

MUSICSELLER  4  IMPORTER  el 

Brass  Band  Instruments. 

Violins,  Flutes,  Piccolo*,  Aocordeooi, 
all  kinds  of  Music,  I,mU~t>  Songs,  etc 

Sole  Agent  Boosey  &  Co.'s 

.     Compentating  PUton  I '.mm  Band  In 
Addr***:  riindent  S*..  Oomer  Hyde  St..  Ad«U»d«.  Ktramlnhl|     "Correll"  Cometo  from 

C3  V.    Boon*?  Corns**  from  £6  16*. 
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SEEDS  !        COX'S        SEEDS  ! 

For  Present  Sowing,  and  at  all  times. 
The  Best  Procurable. 

We  Supply  Everything  for  ene  Garden,  Farm,  Greenhouse  and  Lawn.  Au'ents  for 
"Klectro"  Brm.l  Arsenate  o:  Lead,  2.">  |>"r  >  nt.  better  than  the  ho-t  now  on  the 
market.  Intern  itio  ial  Sctvk  Foot!  Crnipuiys  Preparation*,  Paynter'a  Calf  Food, 
H*irson's  Champion  Incubators,  Spratt's  Doj;  Cakes,  Bud,  Poult;  y  and  Don  Mrdicim  ■  '. 


B    COX    &    CO       Sec<,smen,fir'c.,  Rundle  St.  East 

 ADELAIDE. 


Editorial  Notices. 

TO  AD\ KRTISKKS  — Aiteration  of  ad 
•rtiaements  should  be  in  our  hand9  not 
iter  than  the  loth  of  the  month. 
I  SUBSCRIPTION.— Posted  to  any  part 
f  Australasia  5/-  per  year,  in  advance. 
|oreign.  6/. 

ADDRESS— 85.  Currie  St.,  Adelaide 
'•(•phone.  1231. 

AGKNTS.— Messrs     ATKINSON    &  CO. 

mi  MESSRS.  GORDON  &  GOTCH,  Ltd. 

The  Editor  will  he  pleased  to  receive 
arrespondence     and     answer  questions. 

hose  replies  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
wit  by  mail,  unless  received  just  prior 
o  date  of  publication. 

PUBLISHING  DATE.— On  the  2f»th  of 
ich   month   preceding   title  date. 

'DISCONTIM  AM  ES.—R  . sponsible  suh- 
rribers  will  continue  to  receive  this 
iijrnal  until  we  are  notified  by  letter  to 
{•continue,  when  all  arrears  must  be 
aid. 


Garden  Reminders. 

Shade  seed  beds. 

Ptit  out  summer  seedlings. 

Liquid  manure  lawns. 

Push  on  Cannas. 

Roses  can  l>e  budded. 
'  Stake  Carnations. 

Layer  spring  flowerers. 

Plant  out  anv  from  pots. 
I  Get  in  later  dahlias. 

Cut  back  earlv  planted  ones. 

Sow  annuals  for  late  flowering. 

Cut  back  zonale  pelargoniums. 

Also  verbenas,  water  and  mulch. 
t  Cut    back    perpetual  carnations 

nd  force  growth. 

i  All    flowering     plants      are  im- 
roved  by  liquid  manuring. 
Alwavs  eive  a  "  soft  "  drink  of 
ure  water   before    the  stronger 
onic. 

,  Cut  back  chrvs.inthemums  for 
•eddinrr  work. 

i  Make  earlv  sowings  of  Pansies 
|  nd  Stocks. ' 

|  Pot  up  rooted  cuttings  of  chrv- 
|/anthemums. 

i  Save  seed  of  choice  spring  flow- 
•  ring  annuals. 

I 


Lift  and  store  spring  flowering 
bulbs. 

Any  evergreen  shrubs  or  climbers 
may  be  put  out  from  pots. 

Keep  surface  soil  loose  by  fre- 
quent hoeing. 

Plant  Bougainvilleas  in  sunny 
positions. 

Make  earlv  sowings  Cineraria 
and  C  vela  men. 

Caterpillars  will  want  attention, 
either  linger  and  thumb  or  Arsen- 
ate of  Lead. 

Stake  flowering  carnations  to 
get  the  best  of  the  bloom. 

Put  out  a  pot  or  two  of  Petunia 
seedlings.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
best  hot  weather  plants. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  Minn 
lobata  lmt  better  get  a  plant  or 
two  of  this  grand  autumn  flower- 
ing climber. 

Trv  a  packet  or  two  of  Orna- 
mental Gourds.  Thev  give  a 
pleasing  varietv  to  the  garden. 

 <$>  

In  the  Garden. 

Hardeners  usually  anticipate  hot 
and  dry  weather  in  December,  this 
vear  thev  appear  to  be  likely  to 
get  it.     Still  work  must  go  on. 

Cannas  like  the  hot  weather  so 
make  preparations  for  an  extra 
jjood  show  of  bloom  by  giving 
plenty  of  water  and  surrounding 
the  plants  with  a  good  mulch. 
Seed  can  be  sown  now.  Soak  be- 
fore sowing. 

Chrvsaiithemums  are  another 
thirstv  subject.  Cut  these  back 
where  thev  are  wanted  for  decor- 
ative work  and  don't  forget  that 
mulching  will  save  the  water  bill. 

Pot  up  rooted  cuttings  as  thev 
are  ready  and  move  on  those  al- 
readv  potted  to  larger  sizes  as  re- 
quired. Put  in  some  more  if  re- 
quired. 

As  zonale  pelargoniums  get  ast 
their  best  cut  back  for  early  au- 
tumn flowering.  A  dozen  or  two 
of  the  best  named  sorts  from  the 
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nurseryman  put  out  now  will  do 

will  and  prove  a  good  investment. 
Cuttings  will  root  well  in  a  shaded 
frame. 

The  fret-  flowering  verbenas  are 
a  great  stand  by  in  the  garden. 

A  lied  of  them  cut  hack  now  and 
well  mulched  will  be  a  sheet  of 
bloom  by  the  end  of  next  month. 
Peg  down  new  growths  as  thev 
develop,  this  will  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  bed.  This  is  an- 
other line  in  which  some  new  vari- 
eties will  add  a  lot  of  interest 
and  beauty  to  the  garden  at  the 
cost  of  very  few  shillliugs. 

Don't  forget  that  this  is  the 
time  for  dahlias.  Some  of  the 
strone  growing  early  sorts  will 
be  all  the  better  for  being  cut 
right  down.  If  you  have  not 
grown  dahlias  get  a  few  named 
sorts  from  the  nurscrv  and  include 
some  giant  singles,  peony-flowered 
and  pompones  in  your  order. 
"  Delphiniums  are  coming  along 
finely,  tie  up  to  light  neatly  placed 
stakes,  cutting  out  the  flower 
Spikes  as  thev  pass  their  best  will 
mean  a  much  longer  run  of  bloom. 
Get  a  pot  or  two  of  Jgood  seed- 
linirs.  They  can  be  put  out  quite 
safelv  now  if  shaded.  Single  pot 
small  seedlings  for  a  time  if  you 
want  to  make  quite  sure  of  success. 

Hydrangeas  are  not  the  easiest 
things  to  grow.  Give  water  re- 
gularly  and  a  little  liquid  manure 
once  a  week. 

Watch  the  roses  for  suckers 
trace  them  down  to  the  joint  and 
twist  them  off.  Cutting  off  at 
ground  level  only  makes  them 
worse. 

A  plant  or  two  of  cobea  scan- 
dens  is  well  worth  fretting  for 
quickly  covering  a  trellis. 

There  is  a  lot  of  difference  in 
the  flowering  habit  of  a  mixed  lot 
of  gladiolus.  Mark  the  best  in 
anv  batch  and  keep  for  separate 
planting. 

Where  ground  has  been  mulched 
alwavs  water  at  the  root.  A 
whole  lot  of  water  sprinkled  on  a 
mulched  bed  never  gets  to  the 
roots  at  all. 

Make  another  sowing  of  zinnia 
seed.  Karlv  sown  seedlings  are 
apt  to  run  into  and  also  out  of 
flower  verv  quickly.  Zinnias  are 
one  of  the  hardiest  and  most 
drought  resisting  of  garden  flowers. 
Thev  do  not  ask  for  much  in  the 
Way  of  manure  and  will  bloom 
well  on  less  water  than  most. 

Pentstemons  are  one  of  the  most 
satisfactory  of  perennials.  Cuttings 
of  side  growths  will  root  readilv 
in  anv  sandv  soil  under  a  bell 
glass    or     cold     frame.  Always 
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choose  the  brightest  and  cleanest 
flowered  plants  for  taking  cut- 
tings from. 

Get  in  early  sowings  of  stock 
during  the  month.  One  gets  some 
excellent  flowers  from  a  packet  of 
mixed  seed.  Sow  thinly  in  boxes 
of  light  soil,  scatter  a  little  old 
sifted  manure  over  the  surface, 
keep  lightly  shaded.  See  that  the 
seed  box  is  kept  just  damp  but 
avoid  anything  like  sodden  mate- 
rial. Two  or  three  colours,  say, 
tall  crimson  for  centre,  with 
medium  pink  edging  and  an  outer 
ring  of  dwarf  whites  '  would  be 
verv  effective. 

Fuschias  are  not  the  hardiest  of 
plants  for  the  open  air  hot  coun- 
try garden  but  that  is  no  reason 
why  even  in  such  places  they 
should  not  be  much  more  freely 
used  than  they  are.  For  half  shad- 
ed positions  which  do  not  get  the 
afternoon  sun  and  which  are  pro- 
tected from  hot  winds  there  are 
few  more  satisfactory  plants  for 
lasting  work.  They  dislike  a 
heavy  soil  and  require  plenty  of 
water.  There  are  any  number  of 
varieties  to  choose  from.  Madam 
Jules  Chretien,  Rose  of  Castille, 
Phenomenal,  Lord  Byron,  Glory, 
Molesworth,  General  Roberts,  Earl 
of  Beaconsfield,  Swanley,  and  Aval- 
anche, would  be  half  a  sovereign's 
worth  of  very  lasting  pleasure. 
Thev  are  easily  propagated  by  cut- 
tings of  the  growing  points  root- 
ed in  any  sandy  soil. 

Always  transplant  seedlings  just 
before  rather  than  just  after  rain. 
It  makes  a  lot  of  difference.  After 
set  tine  give  each  a  separate  drink. 
Watering  with  a  hose  is  deceptive. 
Many  people  think  they  have  fin- 
ished watering  a  bed  before  they 
have  reallv  begun.  Before  going 
on  to  the  next  just  make  sure 
that  the  plants  have  really  had  a 
drink  and  not  merely  a  sip  and  a 
promise.  One  good' soaking  will 
use  no  more  water  than  a  dozen 
sprinklings    and  do  twenty  times 


the  good.  Afterwards  just  chip 
up  the  surface  and  you  will  be 
surprised  to  find  how  the  ground 
will  hold  the  moisture. 

Black  birds  seem  to  be  quite 
unnecessarily  numerous  and  cute 
this  year.  One  likes  to  hear  their 
morning  and  evening  hymn  of 
course,  but  last  month  they  went 
through  some  melons  which  were 
just  showing  above  ground  in  the 
seed  pots,  not  only  so,  but  they 
quickly  connected  the  seedling  with 
something  underneath  and  as  soon 
as  they  had  finished  them  started 
gouging'  out  the  seed.  This  month 
they  have  tackled  some  amaranthus 
though  the  boxes  have  wire  net- 
ting covers  and  they  are  already 
casting  gluttonous  eyes  at  the 
peaches.  It  looks  as  if  we  are 
going  to  be  very  tired  of  black- 
birds before  long. 

Just  lately  it  occured  to  us  that 
a  fine  mist  spray  running  pretty 
continuously  on  hot  days  would  be 
more  appreciated  by  our  ferns 
than  just  an  ordinary  syringing. 
To  unscrew  the  nozzle  from  the 
spray  pump  and  substitute  it  for 
the  rose  on  a  hose  on  a  nearby 
tap  did  not  take  long,  nor  did  it 
take  long  to  discover  that  it  was 
a  good  idea.  It  is  also  excellent 
for  watering  fine  seeds.  It  may 
not  be  worth  getting  a  nozzle 
and  a  hose,  but  if  one  happens  to 
have  both  there  is  no  just  cause 
or  impediment  whv  they  should 
not  be  joined  together.  Any  or- 
dinary pressure  will  give  a 
splendid  spray  for  either  of  these 
purposes. 

Except  on  deep  retentive  soils 
this  has  certainly  been  a  poor 
rose  vear,  though  it  promised  well 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
Many  gardeners  who  are  usually 
able  to  cut  great  quantities  of 
first  class  flowers  have  this  year 
been  hard  put  to  it  to  find  enough 
to  fill  a  decent  sized  bowl.  Where 
a  big  display  in  autumn  is  want- 
ed the  plants  should  be  kept  with 


C  a.   SHEPPARD    &  CO. 

If  you  wish  to  sell  or  purchase  HOUSE,    GARDEN,    or    FARM  property 
consult  us,  and  we  will  give  you  our  best  advice.     No  business  no  charge. 
C.  G.  SHEPPARD  &  CO.,     20,  CURRIE  STREET. 


Telephone  3370. 


Opp.  Savings  Rank. 


SEWING  MACHINES! 

SINGHK'S,  WERTHEIM'S,  all  reputable  makes 
stocked.  Drophe  ads  retailed  at  £14  I  sell  at  £7 
]<>'.  Singer's  improved  machines  from  £4  10/.,  All 
parts  stocked.  Ma  1  h:ne*,  bought,  exchanged,  repaired. 

J.  MALONEY, 

1  Carrington  Street   Opp.  King's  Theatre. 


onlv  sufficient  water  to  keep  then 
from  suffering,  but  the  avera^ 
gardener  will  prefer  to  keep  then 
going  by  hard  cutting,  libera 
manuring  and  copious  watering 
and  take  the  luck  as  it  comes.  Ii 
the  ordinary  garden  the  latter  ii 
no  doubt  the  best  or  often  th< 
only  method  for  the  rose  plant* 
are  so  mixed  up  with  other  thing; 
which  must  have  generous  treat 
ment.  Where,  however,  the  roses  arl 
grown  by  themselves  the  formei 
has  much  to  commend  it,  for  it  i; 
certainly  impossible  to  get  the  bes1 
of  roses  throughout  the  sumtnei 
and  autumn,  too,  and  even  if  o&t 
overcomes  the  difficulty  of  th< 
long  dry  days  and  hot  nights,  a 
scorching  day  or  two  may  play 
havoc  with  a  show  of  sumtnei 
roses  which  lack  the  substance  and 
staying  power  of  the  earlv  spring 
and  autumn  flowers.  This,  o) 
course,  applies  more  particular^ 
to  the  northern  suburbs  and  anv 
dry  limestone  country.  In  the  hills 
the  December  and  January  rose  is 
as  fresh  and  fragrant  as  its  Oc- 
tober sister  bloom. 


Liquid  Manure. 


Comparatively  few  amateur  gar- 
deners avail  themselves  of  the  help 
which  liquid  manure  can  give  them 
whilst  some  no  doubt  overdo  it. 
There  can  be  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  as  to  quantities,  but  when 
we  remember  that  the  fanneif 
grows  his  wheat  on  a  manuring 
basis  of  about  one  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  super  to  the  square  yard 
applied  once  and  that  in  general 
manuring  super  usually  figures  at 
two  or  three  to  one  as  compared 
with  potash  and  nitrogen,  it  is 
evident  that  to  handle  sulphate  of 
potash,  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.,  by  the 
bucketful  or  even  handful  is  not 
onlv  unnecessary  but  liable  to  be 
harmful.  It  is  true  that  the  deep 
cultivation  which  garden  soil  re- 
ceives or  ought  to  receive  and  itsi 
continuous  cropping  make  a  much 
more  liberal  manuring  necessary, 
but  still  there  are  limits.  A  few 
figures  will  perhaps  lead  to  *j 
truer  sense  of  proportion.  Thus, 
one  square  yard — a  convenient 
measurement  for  the  garden— isi 
the  4,840th  part  of  an  acre,  sol 
that,  say,  4  cwt.,  a  fairly  heavy I 
dressing,  is  equivalent  to  3flf>.  peri 
square  rod  or  2ozs.  per  squa«!| 
yard.  Now  2ozs.  does  not  im 
much  of  a  showing  on  a  yard  of 
ground  so  the  beginner  doubles  or 
trebles  the  quantity.  If  he  is 
using  super  he  docs  no  harm,  if  I 
be  does  not  repeat  the  dose  often, 
but  if  the  chemical  happens  to  be 
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nitrate  o{  soda  may  do.  Another 
point  to  keep  in  mind,  is  thai  each 
of  the  three  important  classes  of 
artificial  manures,  have,  broadh 
speaking,  different  effects,  and  also 
that  they  act  differently.  The  gar 
dener  is  always  safe  in  using 
super  on  bed,  border,  shrubbery, 
or  lawn.  It  will  have  less  visible 
and  immediate  effect  than,  s.iv, 
nitrate  of  soda,  but  it  will  be  do- 
ing good  stead v  work.  Primarily 
the  function  of  phosphate  is  to 
hasten  maturity  and  prolong  it. 
Trv  giving  a  bed  of  half  grown  an- 
nuals super  at  the  rate  of  half  an 
ounce  a  week  for  each  square  van! 
of  space.  It  can  l>e  used  drv  or  in 
solution.  As,  however,  it  is  apt 
to  disfigure  foliage,  the  safest  wav 
of  giving  it  is  to  water  the  bed 
thoroughly,  then  take  as  many 
half  ounces  as  there  are  yards, 
dissolve  it  in  sufficient  water  and 
apply  it  evenly  over  the  whole  bed. 
Where  new  lyeds  are  being  made 
up  dig  in  and  thoroughly  mix 
with  the  bulk  of  the  soil  from  one 
to  three  ounces  per  yard.  Potash 
manures  are  not  regarded  as  being 
of  great  importance  in  the  flower 
garden  but  half  the  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  potash  added  to  the 
super,  will  add  nothing  to  the 
work,  the  merest  trifle  to  the  ex- 
pense, and  quite  possibly  very  con- 
siderably to  the  result.  Nitrogen 
is  an  important  factor  in  plant 
growth.  Wherever  green  abundant 
luxuriant  foliage  is  required  as  in 
a  lawn,  sulphate  of  ammonia  or 
nitrate  of  soda  will  do  what  is 
wanted.  The  most  neglected  part 
of  manv  gardens  is  the  lawn  for 
there  seems  to  be  an  idea  that 
grass  will  go  on  for  ever,  but  food 
is  just  as  necessary  for  the  grass 
plant  as  for  anv  other.  Try  th^ 
following  prescription  after  each 
cutting  sav  once  a  fortnight. 
Give  the  lawn  a  good  soakin?, 
then  dissolve  sulphate  of  ammonia 
— nitrate  of  soda  is  even  quicker 
in  its  effects — at  the  rate  of  half 
an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  water 
and  use  it  at  the  rate  of  one  gal- 
lon to  each  square  vard.  Do  not 
•use  either  in  a  drv  state,  the  sul- 
nhate  esoeciallv  beintr  verv  caustic. 
In  addition  use  double  the  quanti- 
ty of  siioer  in  the  same  wav  once 
a  month.  Nitrate  of  soda  at 
half  the  above  strength  will  often 
prove  a  srand  pick-me-up  for 
plants  which  hang  fire  after  thev 
are  put  out.  Finally — a  little  and 
often  is  a  good  motto  to  paste  on 
the  liquid  manure  can. 

 <$>  

"  Go  it,   Billv  ?     Yer  ain't  .irf 
licked  yet  !  "  cried  an  enthusiastic 
spectator  of  a  street  fight.  "  Well 
vou  come  and  'ave  the  other 
said  Billy.    "  I  ain't  greedy  !  " 
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Seed  Sowing. 

Seed  sowing,  that  is  of  the  finer 
sorts,  is  not  perhaps  as  simple 
as  it  looks,  this  is  especially  so  in 
hot  weather,  outdoor  work.  As 
everything  depends  on  successful 
germination,  it  is  certainly  worth 
while  taking  all  reasonable  care. 
Each  fertile  seed  is  really  a  living 
thing  though  one  is  apt  to  think 
that  life  begins  when  growth 
starts.  There  are  three  things  a 
seed  requires — heat,  moisture,  and 
air.  We  need  not  worry  about 
the  first  just  at  present.  The  other 
two  are  equally  important;  Na- 
turally seeds  want  only  a  little 
moisture  but  thev  want  that  lit- 
tle verv  much.  More  seeds  prob- 
ably are  killed  by  kindness  in  the 
shape  of  watering  than  is  gener- 
ally supposed.  There  is  a  right 
and  wrong  wav  of  supplying  mois- 
ture. The  wrong  wav  is  to  give 
it  with  a  coarse  rosed  can.  The 
best  possible  condition  for  seed 
germination  is  that  which  does 
awav  with  the  necessity  of  adding 
water  to  the  soil  till  the  plant  lets 
appear.  Seeds  breathe,  therefore 
they  want  air.  Thev  inhale  oxy- 
ren  and  exhale  carbonic  acid  gas. 
The  problem  for  the  grower  is, 
how  best  to  provide  for  these 
needs.  A  few  kerosene  boxes  laid 
sidewavs  up  on  a  bench  or  rough 
table  raised  a  couple  of  feet  above 
the  ground — an  old  galvanized  iron 
case  on  gas  pipe  legs  does  excel- 
lently —  under  anv  light  shade, 
which  can  be  either  brush,  caliao,  or 
lattice,  or  even  a  tree  if  the  foliage 
is  not  too  dense,  make  as  handy 
a  seed  raising  plant  as  we  know  of. 
The  shade,  by  the  wav,  should  be 
three  or  four  feet  above  the  seed 
boxes.  The  seedlings  when  they 
come  are  out  of  the  wav  of  some 
at  least  of  their  enemies  and  at- 
tending to  them  is  simplified.  Hav- 
ing got  the  boxes  in  place  the 
next  thinp  is  to  fill  them.  Just 
here  it  is  as  well  to  remember 
that  the  seed  starts  out  with  a 
store  of  nourishment  and  that  the 
amount  drawn  from  the  soil  used 
will  be  very  small  indeed  so  the 
quality  of  the  soil  need  not  be 
considered  beyond  remembering 
that  the  poorer  it  is,  in  reason, 
the  letter,  but  its  texture  is 
of  verv  considerably  importance, 
for  on  this  depends  the  amount  of 
future  watering.  Clay  is  the  one 
thing  to  avoid  in  making  up  a 
open  porous  soil.  Sand,  verv  old 
manure  which  has  lost  all  life, 
leaf  mould  and  some  old  rotten 
turf  are  the  best  of  ingredients. 
Aim  to  get  a  mixture  which  will 
lie  firm  and  compact  but  neither 
hard  nor  stoggv.  First  put  a  layer 
of  charcoal,  crocks  or  coal  ashes 
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two  or  three  inches  thick  in  the 
box  then  a  good  layer  of  dry 
leaves.  Next  fill  the  boxes  to 
within  two  inches  of  the  top  with 
the  prepared  soil  which  should  be 
fairly  fine  but  not  dust  (inc.  Tack 
level  and  press  this  lot  in  so  that 
it  will  not  sink  and  add  another 
inch  of  the  same  soil  which  has 
been  put  through  a  fine  sieve,  if  it 
has  been  baked  so  much  the  better, 
smooth  this  and  water  till  the 
soil  will  hold  no  more.  Leave  it 
for  an  hour  or  two.  Sift  another 
thin  layer  of  soil  evenly  over  the 
box  then  sow  the  seed  thinly  and 
as  evenly  as  you  can.  Sift  a  very 
thin  covering  of  soil  and  press  the 
surface  gently  with  a  piece  of 
board.  Now  scatter  a  layer  of 
old  cow  manure  rubbed  fine,  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick 
to  act  as  a  mulch  and  cover  the 
box  with  a  piece  of  glass  which 
has  been  smoked.  Calico  stretched 
on  a  lath  frame  will  do  as  sub- 
stitute. Most  seed  will  he  show- 
ing before  there  will  be  anv  need 
for  watering,  but  if  this  become 
necessary  and  it  is  done  with  a 
reasonably  fine  rose  the  mulch  will 
prevent  any  washing  or  hardening 
of  the  surface  which  is  fatal  to 
verv  fine  seed.  This  is  more 
trouble  than  filling  a  box  with  or- 
dinary soil  and  a  rough  and  readv 
method  generally,  but  if  it  is 
worth  bnvinrr  good  seed  or  any 
seed  at  all  it  is  surelv  worth  while 
givin»-  it  the  best  possible  chance, 
and  this  wav  will  raise  ninety  per 
cent,  of  seed  which  is  raisable. 
Raise  the  cover  each  dav  and  keep 
it  raised  when  the  seedlings  show. 

 <$>-  

"  Doctor,"  said  a  patient,  "what 
shall  I  take  to  remove  the  redness 
of  my  nose  ?  "  "  Take  nothing, 
particularly  between  meals  !  "  the 
doctor  answered. 


A  0  iIt united-Iron  Roof  is  the  beet 
conductor  of  he.it.  but  the  eftVc*  of  the 
hot  aun  can  ho  enailv  be  over.ome  by 
the  app  icati'.n  of  RUoh  a  remarkable 

cooler  m  "  KING'S  COMFO." 
Easily  applied.     Chkap.  Lasting. 
Large  tins,  7/6. 

King  &  Co.,  Waymnuth  Street. 
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£    Art  in  the  Garden  8 


From   "  American  Horticultural." 

From  the  earliest  time  of  which  we 
have  any  record  the  more  civilized  of 
mankind  has  been  wont  to  plant  a 
garden  near  his  dwelling  place,  and 
some  of  the  earliest  books  were  on  the 
subject  of  gardening  ;  but  at  no  period 
has  the  love  of  gardening— in  its 
widest  sense — been  more  general  than 
at  the  present  time  which  is  doubtless 
evolved  from  the  hereditary  inclina- 
tion for  this  pursuit  in  which  men  and 
women  have  indulged  throughout  all 
time  ;  and  there  is  probably  no  more 
fascinating  recreation  than  the  develop- 
ing of  ideals  in  gardening-  effects,  a 
pleasurable  occupation  which  can  be 
followed  by  both  rich  and  poor. 

The  art  of  gardening  has  probably 
never  been  at  a  higher  standard  of 
excellence  than  at  the  present  day, 
but  this  is,  however,  more  the  case  in 
connection  with  the  growing  of  indi- 
vidual plants  to  perfection  togjether 
with  the  propagation  and  growing  of 
plants  in  general  :  in  these  matters 
the  average  professional  gardener 
needs  little  or  no  instruction.  But 
the  word  "  Art  "  in  the  title  of  this 
paper  is  used  in  a  totally  different 
sense. 

—  A  Cause  of  Failure.  — 
Many  of  the  most  successful  raisers 
of  plants,  who  take  numerous  prizes 
at  fairs,  are  often  wanting  in  artistic 
taste,  and  are  apparently  unable  to 
lay  out  and  plant  a  garden  in  an 
artistic  manner.  The  many  failures 
which  one  sees  are,  in  most  cases, 
evidently  caused  by  the  fact  that  the 
individual  responsible  did  not  under- 
stand how  to  applv  artistic  principles 
to  the  designing  of  the  garden  rather 
than  to  any  want  of  skill  in  carrying 
out  the  details.  Tt  is  in  this  con- 
nection that  we  use  the  term  "  art," 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  our 
gardens  should  not  be  examples  of 
the  truest  and  highest  art. 

Landscape  architecture  (we  use  the 
term  in  preference  to  landscape  gar- 
dening because  gardening  is  more  the 
cultivation  of  and  caring  for  plants') 
is  unquestionably  a  fine  art.  for  art 
is  the  creation  of  organized  beantv. 
whether  upon  canvas,  marble  or  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

As  various  degrees  of  talent  exist 
among  artists  in  oils,  water-colors 
and  stone,  the  same  variation  in  skill 
is  to  be  found  in  landscape  artists. 
To  excel  in  either  of  these  branches 
of  ;irt  a  born  and  trained  artist  is 
required,  and  although  the  possession 
of  genius  like  that  of  Raphael  or 
Turner  is  more  a  question  of  endow- 
ment than  training,  at  the  same  time 
a  genius  rcouires  to  studv  first 
principles,  and  every  one  studying 
along  those  lines  is  capable  more  or 
)■  ih'rr-fc-irig    his    knowledge  of 

ari'l   -kill  in   the  art   lie  follows. 

—  Fidelity  to  Nature  is  True  Art.  — 
I  he  dominant  object  of  ornamental 
gardening  hould  !*•  to  beautifv  home 
■orrottndWtgi  ,  and  this  can  onlv  be 
accompli  «hed    by     composing    into  a 


pleasing  picture,  lawns,  trees,  shrubs 
and  other  accessories  of  a  garden. 
But  to  have  anything  beautiful  and 
artistic  it  must  be  true.  The  ancient 
Greeks  knew  this,  hence  their  success 
in  giving  form  to  beautiful  things.  A 
garden  should  be  the  home  of  the 
highest  form  of  art  because  it  is  the 
home  of  natural  and  living,  not 
artificial  and  dead,  things.  True  art 
is  always  marked  by  fidelity  to 
nature,  and  it  is  the  want  of  natural- 
ness which  often  causes  our  gardens 
to  be  inartistic. 

In  this  connection  we  do  not  over- 
look the  fact  that  in  a  few  positions 
what  is  known  as  the  "  architec- 
tural "  is  more  appropriate  than  the 
"  natural  "  style,  but  such  positions 
are  very  rare,  and  exist  only  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  to  prove  the  natural  to 
be  the  more  perfect. 

—  Faulty  Education.  — 
In  these  days  schools  of  art  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  every  city,  but  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  these  do  not 
always  foster  true  artistic  feeling,  as 
they  give  so  little  encouragement  to 
the  observation  of  nature.  No  doubt 
those  schools  are  productive  of  good 
in  certain  directions  as  they  assist  in 
producing  persons  capable  of  designing 
useful  decorative  work  and  the  adapt- 
ing of  geometrical  forms  to  various 
articles  of  use  and  ornament.  Rut 
skill  and  cleverness  in  this  work  mav 
exist  without  anv  true  artistic  feel- 
ing ;  in  fact  the  latter  is  usually  dis- 
couraged by  the  system  pursued  at 
these  institutions. 

Whatever  opinion  one  may  have  of 
the  methods  of  decorating  the  interiors 
of  our  homes,  there  can  be  nothing 
but  condemnation  when  this  decorative 
process  of  geometrical  patterns  is 
brought  into  the  garden,  thereby 
causing  the  foregrounds  of  beautiful 
scenerv  to  be  daubed  with  flower  beds 
formed  like  a  piece  of  linoleum. 

Beauty  is  not  attained  by  simply 
filling  a  garden  with  beautiful  flowers. 
The  total  effect  of  a  garden  so  filled 
is  often  marred  by  the  separate  effect 
of  its  contents.  One  may  have  an 
artistic  garden,  or  a  botanical  warden 
—a  museum  of  plants,  or  a  garden 
like  a  figured  carpet,  but  not  all  at 
the  same  time. 

—  Formality  Destructive  of  Real 
Beauty.  — 
The  merelv  decorative  ideas  of 
gardeners  have  often  marred;  our 
gardens  by  means  of  what  are  known 
as  "  carpet-bedding."  "  mosaic  cul- 
ture." and  the  "  bedding-out  "  system; 
in  these  the  natural  beauties  of  plants 
.•ire  lowered  to  the  level  of  'mere  color 
de  ion  .  without  anv  reference  to  the 
habits  and  characters  of  the  plants 
themselves,    dinning   being  qftoerally 

resorted  to  for  the  niiroos''  of  keeping 
the  Patterns  geometrical.  "No  one 
uho  i*  a  lower  of  flowers  and  who  is 
OaPflblfl  of  Hceing  beantv  in  nature, 
would  allow  his  garden  to  be  dese- 
crated  by    this    tracery  work. 


William  Morris  in  his  "  Hopes  and 
Fears  for  Art "  wrote  thus  in  con- 
nection with  this  subject  :  "  Another 
thing  also  much  too  commonly  seen 
is  an  aberration  of  the  human  mind, 
which  otherwise  T  should  have  been 
ashamed  to  warn  you  of.  It  is 
technically  called  "  carpet-bedding." 
Need  I  explain  it  further  ?  I  had 
rather  not,  for  when  I  think  of  it, 
even  when  alone,  I  blush  with  shame 
at  the  thought."  This  kind  of  decor- 
ation seems  to  have  been  introduced 
and  kept  up  as  a  manifestation  of  a 
gorgeous  and  highly  elaborate  style  of 
gardening — a  style  which  suggests  the 
thought  of  enormous  cost  and 
enormous  labor. 

—  The  Charm  of  Simplicity.  — 
If  an  artist  wants  a  subject  for  a 
painting  he  never  goes  to  a  garden  of 
this  kind.  No  true  artist  would 
prostitute  his  brush  by  portraying 
these  "  aberrations  of  human  intel- 
lect." If  he  wishes  for  a  beautiful 
picture  he  goes  along  rural  byways 
and  there  finds  many  examples  of  the 
beautifying  effect  of  flowers  being 
allowed  to  grow  as  nature  designed 
they  should,  and  in  these  cases  sees 
artistic  expression  based  upon  the 
best  foundation,  viz.,  simplicity.  It 
was  the  charm  of  simplicity  which 
made  many  of  the  old-fashioned 
gardens  so  restful  alike'  to  the  eye 
and  brain.  In  this  I  do  not  include 
the  old  topiary  work — another  aberra- 
tion of  the  miman  mind,  copied  from 
the  Italians  and  introduced  when 
people  were  limited  to  only  a  few 
species  of  shrubs — which  is  nothing  but 
a  brutal  murdering  of  the  beautiful 
forms  of  trees,  more  barbering  in  fact. 

In  striving  to  surround  a  country 
home  with  beautiful  effects  we  must 
keep  simplicity  and  naturalness,  as 
opposed  to  formalness,  continually  in 
our  mind's  eye.  If  one  sees  a  garden 
remarkable  for  its  precision,  the 
strictly  geometrical  sequence  of  its 
flower  beds,  trees  closely  clipped  for 
the  purpose  of  "  harmonizing  with  the 
house,"  and  a  general  air  of  stiffness 
pervading  the  entire  surroundings,  it 
may  be  passed  at  once  with  contempt 
as  it  has  no  artistic  value. 
—  There  is  No  Absolute  Rule.  — 
Many  gardens  of  this  description  are 
designed  in  a  building  architect's 
office  and  are  supposed  to  "  fit  the 
house."  Tn  all  probability  the  same 
plan  has  been  used  for  manv  other 
gardens,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  they 
are  often  drawn  without  the  designer 
ever  seeing  the  spot  beforehand,  or 
having  anything  before  him  except  the 
plan  of  the  house.  Tt  is  a  great 
mistake  to  suppose  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  strict  rule  in  landscaping 
which  is  capable  of  being  applied  to 
all  sortr  of  situations.  TCverv  home 
and  its  surroundings  invites  its  own 
plan,  which  when  executed  should  give 
(he  property  added  oharm.9  of  origin- 
ality, variety,  and  character.  Con- 
ventionalism is  entirclv  out  of  place  in 
a  garden,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
make  a  design  which  will  fit  every 
situation. 

Artistic  landscape  architecture  will 
never  become  capable  of  being  govern- 
ed   by  stereotyped    rules  and  r  egula- 
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tions,  except  that  what  Kuskin  wrote 
may  be  safely  laid  down  as  an 
axiom,  "  Nothing  is  great  as  a  work 
of  art  for  the  production  of  which 
either  rules  or  models  can  be  given." 
The  more  the  laying  out  of  gardens  is 
guided  by  rules,  or  fashion,  the  less 
it  becomes  an  art  and  the  more  a 
manufacture. 

—  The  Bane  of  Monotony.  — 
Apart  from  artistic  cousideratious 
pure  aud  simple,  there  is  also  the 
monotony  which  is  to  be  found  in 
many  gardens  which  is  so  painful, 
aud  which  docs  away  with  the  possi- 
bility of  finding  any  restful,  refresh- 
ing feeling  iu  them.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  change  and  variety 
are  as  much  a  necessity  in  gardens  to 
satisfy  the  aesthetic  perceptions,  to 
raise  pleasurable  emotions  in  the  heart 
and  mind,  as  in  books,  a  gallery  of 
paintings  or  sculpture.  We  can  no 
more  expect  to  derive  pleasure  from 
a  monotonous  garden  when  the  bed- 
ding is  principally  on  one  pattern, 
than  we  should  from  a  universe  in 
which  clouds,  hills,  and  trees  were  all 
of  one  shape  and  size.  There  is 
nothing  satisfying  nor  lasting  about 
artiticiality. 

The  botanical  system  of  Linnaeus, 
for  instance,  a  splendid  contribution 
to  human  knowledge  which  did  more 
in  its  day  to  enlarge  the  view  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  than  anything 
before  it,  was  a  purely  artificial  sys- 
tem. But  all  artificial  systems  must 
sooner  or  later  pass  away.  None 
knew  better  than  the  great  Swedish 
botanist  himself  that  his  syetem,  being 
artificial,  was  but  provisional. 
Nature  must  be  read  in  her  own  light, 
and  as  the  botanical  field  became  more 
cultivated  the  system  of  Jussieu  and 
I)e  Candolle  slowly  emerged,  unfolding 
it -elf  as  naturally  as  the  petals  of 
one  of  its  own  flowers,  and,  forcing 
itself  upon  men's  intelligence  as  the 
very  voice  of  nature,  supplanted  the 
Linnaean  system  forever. 

—  Pernicious  Fashion.  — 
Not  only  is  the  lack  of  variety 
between  different  parts  of  a  garden 
bad  in  itself,  but  with  stereotyped 
bedding  and  geometrical  borders  all 
gardens  become  more  or  less  alike  ; 
especially  when  a  certain  style  is,  for 
the  time  being,  fashionable.  In  these 
cases  there  is  not  only  a  depressing 
monotony  in  our  own  garden,  but 
when  we  visit  others  we  find  much  the 
same  thine  ;  whereas  when  true,  artis- 
tic feeling  is  brought  to  bear,  each 
garden  has  a  character  of  its  own  and 
every  garden  its  own  special  feature-. 
The  landscape  architect  must  make  his 
design  thoroughlv  to  fit  the  situation, 
and,  regardless  of  fleeting  fashion, 
should  use  the  same  pure  taste  in 
arranging  the  living  elements  of  the 
picture  he  wishes  to  produce  as  an 
artist  does  in  creating  with  his  brush 
and  colours. 

The  banefulness  of  fashion  is  in 
nothing  more  apparent  than  in  the 
matter  of  terraces.  Allowing  archi 
te<*t=  of  houses  to  interfere  with  the 
laying  out  of  gardens  is  very  often 
the  cause  of  too  much  terrace,  and 
the  ordinary  landscape  gardener,  fol- 
lowing mere  custom,  will  even  make  a 


terrace  on  level  ground  and  induce  the 
owner  to  st,>eud  large  sums  on  exca- 
vating and  walls  winch  have  no  other 
elicit  than  to  absolutely  spoil  the 
place.  Tlier.'  are  of  course  situations 
iu  which  terraces  are  more  or  less 
admissible,  as  where  the  ground  slopes 
rapidly  from  the  house  and  in  posi- 
tions where  a  level  piece  of  lawn  can- 
not be  obtained  without,  but  many 
cotmtry  seats  have  hud  what  might 
have  been  line  lawns  spoilt  by 
terraces. 

—  Avoid  Terraces.  — 
The  idea  of  a  terrace  was  first 
brought  from  Italy.  At  one  time  an 
Italian  garden  was  considered  the 
proper  thing,  but  the  results  of  intro- 
ducing a  style— which  owing  to  local 
circumstances  is  quite  correct  in  the 
place  where  it  originated — into  a 
totally  different  environment,  has  been 
in  most  cases  only  productive  of 
hideousness.  Terraces  are  necessary 
on  the  hillsides  in  Italy,  and  were 
first  formed  in  a  rough  way  by  the 
peasants,  otherwise  the  ground  could 
not  have  been  put  to  any  use,  as  it 
is  the  only  means  whereby  the  soil 
can  be  kept  on  the  steep  slopes.  Also 
on  these  Italian  terraces  the  beautiful 
olive  La  planted  which  has  a  double 
use  ;  it  gives  a  natural  and  there- 
fore artistic  effect,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  a  source  of  profit  to  the 
planter. 

Even  in  those  situations  where 
terraces  may  be  considered  indispens- 
able, the  walls  can  only  be  looked 
upon  as  necessary  evils.  Much  might 
be  done,  although  rarely  attempted, 
to  soften  the  bad  effect  of  walls  iu 
an  ornamental  garden  by  covering 
them  w-ith  life  in  the  shape  of  creepers 
and  other  plants. 

—  Planting  for  Winter  Effect.  - 
In  designing  a  garden  the  winter 
half  of  the  year  is  too  often  for- 
gotten or  ignored,  due,  perhaps,  to 
the  fact  that  there  are  many  even 
among  lovers  of  the  country  who  fail 
to  appreciate  the  charms  that  may 
be  found  in  the  garden  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  and  who  therefore  cannot 
realize  the  possibilities  in  this  direc- 
tion. In  this  connection  we  see  an- 
other point  against  the  inartistic  bed- 
ding system,  for  the  beds  in  winter 
are  nothing  but  mounds  of  brown 
earth  and  the  reverse  of  pleasing 
even  to  the  inartistic  eye.  Tt  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  there  is  onlv 
bleakness  and  desolation  in  the  winter. 
The  many  evergreens  of  all  shades  and 
shapes  capable  of  enduring  winters 
with  a  temperature  below  zero,  and 
the  still  larger  number  for  the  more 
temperate  climates,  must,  to  everv- 
one  with  any  knowledge  of  plants, 
forbid  such  a  supposition.  Then  there 
are  amongst  the  deciduous  SDedes 
many  having  their  bark  of  bright 
pleasing  hues,  harmonizing  well  with 
the  dark  evergreens  and  thereby  add- 
ing additional  charm  to  the  winter 
picture. 

—  A  Knowledge  of  Plants 
Essential.  — 

Bearing  this  brief  outline  of  the 
general  principles  of  our  subject  in 
mind,  it  mu  =  t  be  apparent  that  to  be 
successful    a    landscape    artist  must 


not  only  be  capable  of  designing  the 
framework,  as  it  were,  of  a  garden, 
but  he  must  have  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  plants.  Without  the  latter 
it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  achieve 
a  result  which  will  be  truly  a  work 
of  art. 

Every  plant  has  its  own  peculiar 
character.  Shape,  color  of  leaves  and 
bark  at  the  different  season-,  height 
and  habit  of  growth,  evergreen  or 
deciduous;  these  and  other  traits  all 
go  to  make  up  character.  'The  char- 
acters of  plants  must  be  known  and 
studied  before  any  one  can  compose 
them  into  a  harmonious  whole.  To 
expect  success  without  this  knowledge 
is  like  expecting  a  person  witnout  any 
knowledge  of  the  tones  of  music,  to 
compose  an  opera.  But,  as  it  is  true 
that  even  with  a  knowledge  of  music 
one  may  be  unable  to  compose,  so 
likewise  a  knowledge  of  flowers  does 
not  necessarily  include  the  gift  of 
designing  artistic  landscape  effects. 

The  wide  range  of  plants  which  in 
the  present  day  can  be  used  in  land- 
scape architecture,  the  equally  numer- 
ous varieties  of  situations  which  the 
designer  can  be  called  upon  to 
deal  with  preclude  what  may  be  termed, 
the  practical  side  of  this  question 
being  touched  upon  in  this  paper. 
Nor,  as  previously  mentioned,  is  it 
possible  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rules. 
Every  situation  has  its  own  distinctive 
natural  features,  with  which  the  artist 
must  harmonize  his  gafden.  The  fun- 
damental point  is  to  study  nature, 
and  it  will  be  found  that  "  Nature 
never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved 
her." 



Sweet  Peas. 


Quite  one  of  the  nicest  exhibits 
at  the,  recent  Carnation  Show  were 
the  Sweet  Peas  grown  and  shown 
by  Mr.  De  Rose,  of  Gilberton. 
Substance,  size,  and  purity  of 
colour  were  present  in  a  marked 
degree.  Mr.  De  Rose,  by  the  way, 
is  not  satisfied  to  dig  his  sweet 
pea  plots  the  usual  spade  deep  but 
makes  it  a  spade  and  plus  the 
the  handle.  There  is  an  old  say- 
ing, amongst  sweet  pea  growers 
that  "  the  deeper  the  digging  the 
better  the  flower."  Mr.  De  Rose's 
blooms  were  certainly  evidence  of 
its  truth. 
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Some   Beautiful  Climbers. 


From  "  The  Australasian." 

If  a  pure  white  flower,  delicious- 
ly  fragrant,  is  wanted,  the  Man- 
devillea  suaveolens  from  Buenos 
Ayres  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is 
deciduous,  and  should  be  pruned 
back  like  a  grape  vine  every  sea- 
son. There  is  only  one  species  of 
Mandevillea,  but  growing  over  the 
curator's  cottage  in  the  Hobart 
botanic  gardens  is  a  plant  which 
has  much  larger  flowers  than  are 
usually  seen  ;  ,the  late  Mr.  Abbot 
raised  it  from  seed,  and  it  should 
be  perpetuated.  The  large  clusters 
of  pure  white  blossoms  are  some- 
times; followed  by  long,  narrow, 
curiously  shaped  seed  pods.  The 
plant  is  subject  to  attacks  of  red 
spider,  but  syringing  and  sulphur- 
ing will  keep  this  pest  in  check. 
For  verandah  work  the  Mande- 
villea is  well  adapted. 

One  of  the  choicest  greenhouse 
climbers  is  the  Stephanotis  flori- 
bunda  ;  it  is  occasionally  found 
growing  in  the  open  air,  but  only 
m  the  warmest  situations  will  it 
succeed.  It  is  a  native  of  Mada- 
gascar. It  has  large  thick  leath- 
ery leaves,  and  deliciously  fragrant 
pure  white  flowers  which  are  much 
esteemed  and  always  in  demand. 
For  a  wall  having  a  northerly  ex- 
posure this  beautiful  evergreen 
climber  should  be  tried. 

Amongst  the  Thunbergias  are 
found  some  lovely  climbers.  The 
annual  kinds,  such  as  T.  alata  and 
T.  alba,  are  very  distinct  and 
showv,  but  the  plants  are  subject 
to  insect  attacks,  hence,  some.per- 
sons  shun  their  cultivation.  Some 
of  the  Fijian  islands  are  over  run 
with  these  pretty  plants.  A  rare 
species  is  T.  Harrisi;  it  has  hand- 
some pale  blue  coloured  flowers. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  common 
plant.  It  requires  a  warm  shel- 
tered position. 

The  "Carolina  Jasmine"  (Gels- 
mium    sempervirens)    is   an  ever- 
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green  climber  of  a  moderate  habit 
of  growth, 'and  bearing  very  pretty 
yellow  blossoms,  which  are  sweet- 
scented.  Suitable  for  verandah 
work,  and  it  also  looks  well  when 
permitted  to  run  wild  amongst 
trees  and  shrubs. 

A  remarkable  genus  of  plants 
are  the  Aristolochias.  The  flowers 
of  some  of  them  are  remarkable 
for  the  oddity  of  their  form,  and 
for  their  large  size.  A  Cordata  is 
said  to  have  blossoms  measuring 
4ft.  in  circumference,  and  which  the 
Indian  children  place  over  their 
heads  as  caps.  A.  Serpentaria  is 
esteemed  in  the  southern  states  of 
America  as  a  cure  for  the  bite  of 
the  rattlesnake  or  of  a  mad  dog. 
A.  Sipho  has  very  large,  heart- 
shaped  leaves.  The  flower  is  curved 
like  a  siphon.  It  is  sometimes 
called  the  "  pipe-vine,"  from  a  re- 
semblance in  the  form  of  the 
flowers  to  that  of  a  tobacco  pipe. 
Where  a  rapid  grower  is  wanted 
for  covering  an  old  building,  or 
tree  stump,  this  plant  is  very 
suitable.  A.  Goldieana  is  a  very 
rare  plant.  Its  three-lobed  flowers 
are  over  2ft.  in  length,  and  ift. 
wide,  of  a  chocolate  red  colour, 
with  yellow  mottlings.  They  emit 
a  foetid  odour  ;  therefore,  the 
plant  should  be  kept  well  away 
from  the  dwelling  house.  Some 
half  dozen  species  of  Aristolochias 
are  found  in  the  Melbourne  Bo- 
tanic Gardens,  but  our  local  nur- 
serymen have  neglected  to  culti- 
vate these  singular  plants. 

The  Ivapageria  rosea  is  one  of 
the  most  glorious  climbers  in  the 
world.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili. 
It  cannot  be  recommended  for 
general  planting.  It  may  be 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  most  fas- 
tidious plants  to  cultivate  that  we 
have,  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  magnificent.  It  requires  a 
cool,  shaded  position,  and  a  deep 
well-drained  soil.  A  friable  loam, 
with  some  fibrv  pe.it  and  leaf- 
mould  in  it  il  possible,  with  plenty 
oi  sharp  sand  and  broken  char- 
coal to  keep  the  whole  open  and 
porous,  makes  a  suitable  compost 
for  these  plants.  A  large  root- 
run  is  necessary,  and  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  roots  is  resented. 
Slugs  arc  fond  of  the  young  shoots 
in  the  spring  ;  these  sometimes 
cotne  up  as  big  as  a  man's  finger, 
and  develop  a  growth  of  a  dozen 
feel  or  so  in  a  single  season,  but 
occasionally  the  plaint  remains  al- 
most dormant  for  a  whole  year. 
A  Cool,  southerly  exposure  is  the 
lust.  Init  I/apagerias  are  also  grown 
in  potfl  in  the    bush  house,  when 


grown  in  this  manner,  they  should 
be  repotted  very  seldom,  but  fed 
from  the  surface  by  rich  top-dress- 
ings. The  white  variety  of  L- 
rosea  is  as  beautiful  as  the  type. 
The  plants  are  slow  to  propagate, 
hence  they  are  dear. 

The  Bignonias  or  Tecomas  com- 
prise some  of  our  best  climbers. 
T.  Jasminoides,  with  its  pretty 
glossy  green  foliage  and  showy 
white  and  rosy-purple .  flowers  is 
one  of  the  best.  T.  capreolata  is 
orange  and  red,  a  free  bloomer.  T. 
chirere  is  a  very  showy  species, 
but  a  trifle  tender.  T.  venusta 
has  rich  orange  yellow  trumpet- 
shaped  blossoms,  which  are  most 
freely  produced  in  late  winter  and 
early  spring  ;  it  wants  a  warm 
situation.  T.  Mackeni  is  a  glori- 
ous evergreen  climber,  with  large 
rose-lilac  flowers,  veined  with  pur- 
ple. T.  Lindleyana  has  large 
leaves  with  handsome  lilac  flowers. 
T.  Tweediana  has  rich  golden  yel- 
low flowers.  T.  Latrobei,  a  na- 
tive plant,  has  fine  glossy  foliage, 
with  cream-coloured  flowers.  There 
are  several  other  species  and  vari- 
eties, and  all  are  successful  plants. 

The  Bougainvilleas  are  a  superb 
lot  of  climbing  plants  ;  but  they 
are  less  hardy  than  many  others. 
For  warm  situations  they  are  in- 
dispensable. Some  are  of  rapid 
growth,  others  are  best  treated  as 
shrubs.  They  come  from  tropical 
South  America,  but  some  of  the 
finest  are  hybrids.  The  richest 
colours  are  found  amongst  them. 
Roval  purple,  magenta,  mauve, 
violet,  red,  and  colours  approach- 
ing to  scarlet,  are  the  prevailing 
colours.  Glabra,  magnifica,  Cy- 
pheri,  and  Trailli  are  Bouganvil- 
leas  which  may  be  grown  in  the 
shrubbery  border  if  well  sheltered  ; 
the  more  rapid  growers,  such  as 
spectabilis,  must  have  a  wall  or 
fence.  Beautiful  as  these  plants 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mel- 
bourne, they  are  still  more  hand- 
some in  warmer  climes. 

Canavallia  Bonariensis,  a  legum- 
inous evergreen,  fast  growing 
climber,  has  showy  rosy-purple 
flowers,  which,  as  the  plant  at- 
tains age,  are  freely  produced,  and 
are  succeeded  by  large  pods,  with 
bean-like  seeds  inside  them.  Not 
adapted  for  a  cold,  exposed  place. 

The  Tasconias  comprise  some  of 
our  showiest  climbers  ;  they  are 
most  rapid  growers,  almost  too 
rampant  for  the  verandah,  but 
suitable  for  fences,  old  buildings, 
dead  trees,  etc.  Some  are  winter 
bloomers,  and  they  are  all  very 
showv.  All  are  evergreen.  When 
the  plants  arc  young,  they  are 
liable  to  injury  by  frost;  but  adult 
specimens  are  pretty  hardy.  T. 
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Jxoniensus  is  rosy  pink,  and  one 
I  the  best;  T.  Morti  is  magenta  ; 

manicata  is  the  common  "scar- 
it  passion  tlower,"  but  it  is  often 

shy  bloomer  ;  T.  ignea  is  an  in- 
case scarlet  ;  T.  Van  Yolxemi  is 
rimson  ;  T.  mollisim.i  is  pink,  aa ul 
s  fruits  are  edible. 

Passilloras  and  Tacsonias  are 
losely  related.  One  of  the  best  is 
'.  Imperatrice  Eugenie,  blue  and 
hiu-  ;  P.  edulis  is  the  common 
liable  passion  fruit,  it  has  glossy 
reen  foliage,  and  white  flowers  ; 
.  Constance  Elliott  is  white  ;  V. 
flagrant  Beauty  is  very  sweet 
seated,  ilowers  white  with  choco- 
ite  centre  ;  P.  quadrangularis  (the 
raoadilla  vine)  will  only  succeed 
l  a  very  warm  place,  and  the 
une  must  be  said  of  P.  Buona- 
iXii,  the  handsomest  of  the  whole 
jnily  ;  it  has  beautiful  foliage, 
id  its  large  Ilowers,  of  beautiful 
•lours,  are  deliriously  scented, 
his  truly  handsome  plant  is  well 
orthv  of  house  culture. 
The  Mjaurarrdyas,  white,  rose,  and 
lrple,  are  elegant  plants.  Lopho- 
•ermum  scandens  is  a  showv 
imber,  with  foxglove-like  flowers, 
tigmaphyllum  ciliatum  has  ex- 
aaite  foliage,  and  singularly 
laped  yellow  blossom.  Rhyncos- 
•rmum  jasminoides  is  a  fine  ever- 
•een,  with  white  flowers,  very 
agrant.  Loniceras,  or  "  honev- 
ickles,"  the  extensive  family  of 
Icmatises,  the  "  snail  flower  " 
POaseolus  caracalla),  Sollya  hete- 
■phvlla,  blue  flowers,  with  dozens 

other  plants,  are  more  or  less 
orthy  of  cultivation  when  clim1>- 
"S  are  wanted.  A  moderately  rich 
id  well-drained  soil  will  suit  the 
*at  majority  of  the  plants  men- 
oned.  If  there  be  no  border  in 
Mch  the  plants  can  be  placed, 
rge  flower  pots,  tubs,  or  boxes 
av  be  used. 


Raising  Seedling  Roses. 

In  theory  it  is    a    simple  thing 

•  raise  a  new  rose,  a  mere  mat- 
r,  says  the  "  American  Florist,'' 

placing  the  pollen  from  one 
«t  bloom  upon  the  matured 
igttas  of  another  ;  albeit,  in 
*oal  practice,  in  the  search  for 
>lfen,  in  the  timing  of  the  vari- 
tiet,  even  in  the  germination  of 

*  seeds,  considerable  ingenuity 
id  patience  are  required.  But 
ese  difficulties  are  not  to  be 
•tnpared  to  those  which  arise 
heu  we  come  to  consider  the 
lestion  of  the  mating  of  vari- 
ies,  for  it  is  in  the  faculty  of 
•nceiving  a  particular  end,  and  in 
seeming  how  that  end  may  be 
hieved,  that  the  essence  of  suc- 


cessful hybridisation  lies.  The 
raiser  of  new  roses  must  be  ablt 
to  divine  qualities  more  or  less 
latent  which,  bv  crossing,  mav  be 
developed  and  improved. 

When  it  is  recollected  how  in  U 
past  so  much  has  been  left  to 
chance,  we  see  how  vague  and  un- 
certain the  indications  are  on  which 
to  depend,  and  it  is  then  not  sur- 
prising that  so  manv  first  crosses 
give  results  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  raiser's  expectations.  It 
is  only  as  he  gradually  progresses 
through  successive  hybridisations 
that  he  finds  certain  tendencies  be- 
come confirmed,  and  it  is  only  then 
that  he  obtains  control  and  can 
modify  materiallv  these  tendencies 
at  his  will. 

An  example  of  what  can  be  done 
on  these  lines  will  not,  perhaps, 
be  out  of  place  here.  When  M. 
Pernet  Ducher,  now  perhaps  the 
supreme  exponent  of  rose  hybridis- 
ation, began  his  scheme,  for  a  new- 
race  ,of  hardy  yellow  roses,  he 
seems  to  have  commenced  with 
several  simultaneous  crosses  of  a 
tentative  nature,  including  the  al- 
most daring  one  of  Persian 
Yellow,  and  Soleil  d'Or,  and  fol- 
lowing along  these  lines,  parallel 
at  first,  then  converging  and  com- 
bining, he  evolved  that  fine  race 
of  vellow  roses  which  possesses  the 
habit  of  the  best  hybrid  teas  with 
the  depths  of  colour  of  the  Aus- 
trian briars. 

In  a  wider  field  the  many  line 
novelties  of  the  Messrs.  Dickson, 
with  undoubted  signs  of  descent 
from  previous  hvbrids,  show  in 
their  growth  and  halyit  charac- 
teristics peculiarlv  their  own. 

The  National  Rose  Society  is  to 
be  blamed  that  in  the  past  it  has, 
in  an  inordinate  desire  for  con- 
ventionality of  form,  so  complete- 
lv  ignored  colour  and  perfume,  the 
two  most  charming  attributes  of 
the  rose,  and  it  is  only  in  the  last 
two  or  three  years  that  wiser 
counsels  have  to  any  extent  pre- 
vailed. Here  there  is  a  field 
which  still  remains  fairlv  open, 
and  it  is  suggested  to  the  ama- 
teur hybridiser  that  he  goes  back 
to  the  species  and  old-fashioned 
varieties  amongst  which  to  work. 
Several  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds 
of  late  vears,  kinds  whose  greatest 
charm  lies  in  their  distinctness,  are 
first  crosses  with  a  species,  i.e., 
those  hvbrids  with  Ros.i  Wichari- 
ana,  whose  introduction  has  added 
a  new  feature  to  our  rose  gardens; 
Una,  one  of  a  batch  of  seedlings 
from  the  dog  rose,  crossed  with 
tea  roses  ;  the  Penzance  briars  ; 
and  the  beautiful  Anemone,  a  hy- 
brid of  R.  sinica  and    R.  indica. 
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are  evidences  of  the  gains  to 
be  in  this  way  obtained. 

The  work  will  be  long  and  tedi- 
ous, with  many  failures,  for  seed- 
lings have  a  habit  of  dying  off, 
and  it  is  an  unhappy  sight  to 
watch  the  slow  decline  of  a  poten- 
titallv  valuable  nurseling.  Yet  to 
create  a  new  rose  which  is  a  dis- 
tinct advance  is  worth  more  than 
all  these  troubles  and  pains. 


Lawns. 

Fungus  growths  sometimes  dis- 
figure lawns,  bowling  greens,  etc., 
and  it  is  difficult  to  kill  without 
injuring  the  grass.  The  most 
effective  way  is  to  dig  it  out, 
cart  away  the  soil  in  which  it  is 
growing,  replace  with  fresh  soil 
from  other  parts,  and  sow  seeds 
again.  The  following  remedv  ap- 
pears in  the  "  Garden  "  ;  it  is  said 
to  have  been  quite  effective  : — Dis- 
solve two  quarts  of  flowers  of  sul- 
phur and  two  quarts  of  quick- 
lime in  three  gallons  of  warm 
water,  adding  afterwards  three 
more  gallons  of  water.  Let  it 
stand  until  quite  clear,  and  pour 
into  another  vessel,  leaving  the 
deposit  behind.  Water  the  infect- 
ed parts  with  this  ;  the  fungus 
will  disappear,  and  the  grass  be 
none  the  worse.  The  grass  must 
be  well  watered  with  the  solution. 
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How  to  Bud  Roses. 

First,  the  would-be  budder  must 
purchase  a  pruning  knife,  which 
consists  oC  a  specially  curved  blade 
and  thin  handle,  the  latter  being 
used  to  separate  the  bark  from  the 
wood.  A  supply  of  raffia  or  raf- 
fiatape  completes  the  equipment, 
and  on  a  suitable  day  he  may 
sail}-  forth  to  obtain  the  buds  re- 
quired. Select  a  shoot  from  which 
a  Rose  has  been  recently  cut,  as 
this  is  usually  in  the  condition  of 
ripeness  required,  and  see  that  the 
buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  are 
nice  and  plump,  but  not  too  for- 
ward— that  is,  not  started  into 
growth.  Having  cut  the  shoot, 
proceed  to  sever  the  leaves  about 
an  inch  above  their  junction  With 
the  stem,  as  the  base  of  the  leaf 
remaining  acts  as  a  shield  to  the 
bud.  Now  insert  the  blade  of  the 
budding  knife  about  half  an  inch 
below  the  bud  required,  and  draw 
upwards  in  such  a  >way  that  when 
beneath  the  bud  the  blade  is  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  below  the  base, 
and  srraduallv  approach  the  surface 
so  that  the  edge  of  the  blade  shall 
emerge  at  the  same  distance  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  bud  as  it  entered 
on  the  lower.    You  have  now  a 

—  Boat-Shaped  Piece  of  Wood  — 
with  the  bud  in  the  centre.  Hold- 
ing this  slip  firmlv  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand 
in  an  inverted  position,  insert  the 
end  of  the  handle  of  the  knife  be- 
tween the  wood  and. the  bark,  and 
give  a  gentle  twist.  If  everything  is 
favorable,  the  piece  of  wood 
should  fly  out,  leaving  the  germ  at 
the  base  of  the  bad  behind.  This 
is  the  onlv  really  difficult  process 
in  budding,  and  reqiuires  a  little 
practice  to  do  it  expeditiously. 
Keeping  the  bud  inoist,  proceed  to 
make  an  incision  on  the  selected 
stock  i  inch  in  length,  just  cut- 
ting   through    the  bark. 

The  Shape  of  a  T 
,'i nd    lift    the  bark  on  either  side 
with  the  aid  of  the  handle  of  the 
budding  knife.     If  the  sap  is  run 
nin<r  freelv  this  is  easily  done.  Now 
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slide'  the  bud,  pointing  outwards 
until  it  just  (ills  the  place  provid- 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood 
which  it  will  do  if  the  measure- 
ments given  have  been  adhered  to. 
All  is  now  ready  for  the  tying  in. 
This  should  be  done  firmly  but  not 
too  tightly,  commencing  by  the 
stem  and  working  upwards,  cross- 
ing the  ralba  on  the  under  side  of 
the  lateral  until  the  whole  length 
of'  the  cut  has  been  bound  up, 
leaving  only  the  bud  itself  exposed, 
and  finish  off  with  a  neat  knot, 
and  the  operation  is  now  complete. 
The  ^removal  of  the  wood  from  the 
bud  is  not  really  necessary,  many 
expert  breeders  do  not  trouble  to 
do  so. 


Hybridising  Sweet  Peas. 

Sweet  peas  are  very  easy  flowers 
to  cross-fertilise.  Select  a  spray 
of  blossom,  and  set  to  work  to 
dissect  one  of  the  peas,  so  as  to 
get  an  understanding  of  how  the 
ovary,  stamens,  and  pistil  are  ar- 
ranged. You  will  find  the  whole 
of  these  reproductive  organs  en- 
closed within  the  centre  part  of 
the  flower.  Strip  the  petals  off, 
and  the  embryo  seedpod  is  easilv 
>seen  within  its  silvery  sheath, 
from  the  ends  of  which  start  eight 
or  nine  stamens.  Each  of  the  sta- 
mens holds  a  pollen  cup.  Gener- 
allv  one  is  larger  than  all  the 
others.  The  pistil  is  at  the  end 
of  the  ovary  or  seed  pod.  Under 
ordinary  conditions  the  fertilising 
is  done  by  nature,  through  the 
agency  of  the  insects,  which  in 
their  wanderings  from  flower  to 
flower  transfer  the  pollen  to  the 
pistils. 

What  you  must  do  is  to  catch 
the  flower  before  the  pollen  is  ripe 
(dry).  This  is  no  difficulty.  An 
inspection  or  two  will  put  vou 
on  the  right  track.  Take  all  "the 
stamens  off  with  a  small  pair  of 
scissors,  and  bind  the  mutilated 
bloom .  with  a  piece  of   fine  muslin. 

the  work  which  you  have  in  hand. 
Next  find  a  llower  with  the  pollen 
in  the  rigiht  condition.  Cut  the 
spike,  and  bring  it  along  to  the 
one  vou  wish  to  work.  Undo  the 
muslin,  get  a  small  camel's  hair 
brush  for  transfering  the  pollen, 
and  set  to  work  to  place  a  por- 
tion of  the  yellow  powder  011  the 
pistil.  Ever  so  little  will  do.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  waste  the 
whole  of  the  pollen  011  one  opera- 
tion. After  the  fertilising  tie  tin- 
muslin  round  again'.  See  that  the 
tic  is  tight  enough  round  the  stem 
to  prevent  ,iiiv  insect  gaining  ad- 
mission. 

Select  only  verv  choice  speci- 
mens   for  crossing.     No    use  per- 
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petuating  the  bad  habits  of  the  in- 
ferior llower.  Dull  colours,  weak 
growth,  and  small  petals  are  all 
faults.  Find  the  blooms  that  have 
a  lot  of  open-hear  ted  ness  and 
plenty  of  perfume,  and  lots  of 
bright  colour.  These  will  improve 
your  pea  stocks.  Work  selfs 
rather  than  "  striped  kine,"  and 
don't  be  afraid  of  crossing  two  of 
a  somewhat  similar  shade. 

Label  everything,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, note  the  colours  worked. 
Let  this  season's  experiments  be 
on  a  small  scale,  rather  than  an 
extensive  one.  As  you  go  you  will 
gain  in  knowledge,  and  know  bet- 
ter how  to  work.  One  advantage 
of  working  peas  is  that  you  see 
the  results  of  your  labour  within 
a  year. — "The  Amateur  Gardener." 


Propagating  Roses. 

The  propagating  of  roses  by  bud 
grafting,  instead  of  by  the  ordin- 
ary method  of  budding,  is,  says  a 
correspondent  of  the  "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,"  making  its  way 
amongst  many  old  rose  cultivators 
in  various  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  A  short  description  of 
the  modus  operandi  may  be  in- 
teresting to  many  of  our  readers. 

When  one  considers  that  the  sap 
does  not  rise  in  the  bark  of  the 
stem,  as  has  been  erroneously  sup- 
posed, but  in  the  wood  just  be- 
neath it,  and  that  in  bud-grafting 
the  eye  or  bud  comes  into  direct 
contact  with  the  wood,  it  is  readi- 
ly understood  why  bud-grafting  is 
so  successful  in  most  instances  ; 
the  losses  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  5  per  cent.  The  operation  is 
more  quickly  carried  out  than  bud- 
ding ;  the  bud  runs  no  risk  of  in- 
jury, as  by  pushing  it  into  place 
in  budding.  In  the  case  of  fail- 
ures, there  are  no  ugly  scars,  and 
every  stem  can  be  grafted,  whe- 
ther the  bark  will  "  run  "  or  not. 
The  operation  consists  in  making 
a  slanting  incision  in  the  stem  or 
biamh,  and  then  with  a  second 
cut  removing  the  rind,  and  a  very 
little  of  the  wood.  In  this  cut 
the  bud  is  placed,  after  cutting  to 
fit  exactly.  That  done,  another 
cut  can  be  made  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  .stem,  and  a  second 
bud  inserted  at  the  .same  height. 
Both  buds  are  now  bound  in  with 
bast  or  worsted,  beginning  at  the 
bol  torn,  the  short  end  laid  on  the 
stem  or  shoot,  and  the  longer  end 
used  to  encircle  the  burls,  binding 
faiilv  tightlv  immediately  below 
and  above  the  bud.  The  buds  be- 
ing now  bound  in,  live  short  end 
and  (lie  longer  remaining  end  of 
the  bast  can  be  tied  in  a  knot. 
This  kind  of  rose  grafting  bids  fair 
to  become  quite  common.— Leader. 
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Rose  Growers  Criticised. 

It  is  so  much  the  fashion  to 
heal  the  Rose  and  all  connected 
therewith  praised  and  extolled  that 
one  is  apt  to  forget  that  there  is 
any  other  side  to  the  question. 
An  English  paper,  however,  puts 
forward  tins  other  side  as  follows  : 

"  The  rose  which  flowers  iu  late 
summer  and  autumn  is  a  new 
thiug,  and  certainly  we  cannot 
thank  the  llorists  too  much  for  it. 
Still,  it  may  be  good  for  him  to 
ask  him  a  few  fundamental  ques- 
tions in  the  midst  of  his  triumphs, 
and  the  first  question  we  would 
ask  is,  What  object  he  has  be- 
fore him  when  he  produces  a  uew 
rose  ?  Does  he  work,  like  some 
wild  poet,  without  a  conscience  or 
an  aim  ;  has  he  the  rose  show  in 
his  mind,  or  has  he  the  garden  ? 
He  will  probably  answer  both,  and 
will  add  that  the  show  is  only  an 
adjunct  to  the  garden  ;  and  this  is 
certainly  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Rose  shows  are  very  delightful 
things,  but  we  cannot  have  them 
always  with  us,  like  gardens  ;  and 
when  we  visit  them  we  ought  to 
go  with  the  object  of  discovering 
what  roses,  new  or  old,  are  the 
most  beautiful  garden  plants.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  the  show 
should  exist  for  the  sake  of  the 
garden,  and  not  the  garden  for  the 
sake  of  the  show.  What  are  we 
to  think  of  the  ordinary  garden  of 
a  skilful  rosegrower  ?  Take,  for 
instance,  such  a  rose  as  Frau 
Karl  Druschki,  the  great  triumph 
of  the  florists  and  the  glorv  of  ex- 
hibitions, which  is  described  in 
catalogues,  and,  accurately  ,enough, 
as  having  enormous  flowers  perfect 
in  symmetry  and  of  the  purest 
white.  If  we  see  one  of  these 
flowers  picked  we  cannot  ,but  wan- 
der at  its  beauty  ;  but  when  we 
see  the  whole  plant  growing  in  the 
garden,  if  we  wonder  at  all  it  is 
still  at  the  beauty  of  the  indivi- 
dual flowers  ;  for  evcrv  spring  the 
plant  is  pruned  back  close,  so  that 
it  may  have  vigour  enough  to  bear 
its  huge  blossoms,  and,  therefore, 
it  never  has  time  in  the  course  of 
the  summer  to  show  its  true  char- 
acter as  a  shrub.  But.  further 
than  this,  it  grows  rather  stiffly 
by  nature,  though  less  stilfly  than 


some  other  hybrid  perpetual  roses, 
and  its  great  flowers,  instead  of 
being  borne  on  swaying  and  trail- 
ing branches,  are  carried  on  short, 
straight  stalks.  We  have  taken 
Fran  Karl  Druschki  as  the  finest 
example  of  its  kind  ;  but  there 
are  many  other  show  roses  far 
uglier  in  habit  and  with  faults 
which  Krau  Karl  Druschki  does  not 
possess.  The  serious  rose  grower 
is  apt  to  think  of  the  rose  as  a 
Bower,  and  not  as  a  shrub,  arid 
so  long  as  he  does  that  he  will 
never  have  a  beautiful  rose  gar- 
den. It  is  too  much  to  expect, 
of  course,  that  rose  growers  should 
give  up  their  present  system  of 
cultivation  at  once  and  altogether. 
Many  of  our  finest  modern  roses 
recmire  to  be  pruned  back  hard 
every  spring,  so  that  they  may- 
give  all  their  strength  to  the  pro- 
duction of  their  splendid  flowers. 
But  this  hard  pruning  is  practised 
far  more  than  it  need  be,  prac- 
tised, indeed,  upon  roses  which 
would  bloom  freely  enough  if  they 
were  scarcely  pruned  at  all,  and 
would  be  far  more  beautiful  ob- 
jects in  the  garden.  And  it  has 
come  to  be  so  practised  because 
roses  are  considered  only  for  their 
flowers,  as  fruit  trees  are  consider- 
ed only  for  their  fruit.  We  prune 
the  fruit  tree  without  anv  thought 
of  its  beauty  as  a  tree,  and  right- 
ly. But  in  pruning  the  rose  we 
should  think  always  of  its  beauty 
as  a  shrub,  and  when  a  rose  will 
not  blossom  well,  except  when  it 
is  pruned  out  of  all  beauty  of 
habit,  then  we  should  consider  it 
an  inferior  plant,  and  grow  it,  if 
we  grow  it  at  all,  in  some  back 
part  of  our  garden  among  the 
plants  that  are  used  for  cut 
flowers. 

Few  rose  gardens  at  present  are 
beautiful  themselves,  though  they 
may  contain  many  beautiful 
flowers,  because  they  are  apt  to 
consist  to  a  great  extent  of  roses 
that  have  to  be  pruned  out  of  all 
beauty  of  habit,  and  also  because 
the  roses  in  them  are  cultivated 
in  a  manner  which  makes  beauty 
impossible.  Standard  roses  are 
well  enough  in  their  place,  in  a 
border,  for  instance,  rising  occa- 
sionally above  an  undergrowth  of 
other  plants  ;  but  the  serious  rose 


grower  usually  avoids  such  ah  un- 
dergrowth, because  he  fears  that 
it  will  exhaust  the  soil  and  pre- 
vent his  roses  from  bearing  the 
finest  possible  blooms.  lie  there- 
fore plants  his  standards  in  batches 
in  plots  of  bare  soil.  Nothing  can 
look  more  gaunt  and  forlorn  than 
a  number  of  standards  so  grown, 
when  they  have  just  been  pruned 
hard  back,  and  even  when  they  are 
in  full  bloom  they  have  no  beauty 
except  in  their  flowers.  Even  dwarf 
roses  grown  in  this  way  are  apt 
to  look  as  if  they  were  in  a 
nursery  garden  ;  and  for  more 
than  half  the  year  they  are  scarce- 
ly less  ugly  than  standards.  Thus 
one  result  of  all  these  wonderful 
novelties,  of  all  the  florist's  indus- 
try and  skill,  is  that  the  rose 
garden  is  usually  not  so  beautiful 
a  place  as  it  must  have  been  a 
hundred  years  ago,  when  it  was 
filled  with  damask  and  Provence 
roses  and  the  old  white  rose,  free 
of  growth,  and,  even  when  not  in 
flower,  beautiful  all  through  the 
summer  by  reason  of  their  leaves, 
which  are  much  more  abundant 
and  of  a  much  lighter  green  than 
those  of  most  modern  long-bloom- 
ing roses.  We  cannot,  however, 
expect  gardeners  to  go  back  to 
these  ;  nor  can  we  expect  them  to 
fill  their  rose  gardens  mainly  with 
the  beautiful  species  recently  in- 
troduced or  with  the  rampant- 
growing  Ramblers  and  other  roses; 
for  most  of  these,  too,  only  blos- 
som once  in  the  year,  and  we  are 
all  ready  to  make  a  good  many 
sacrifices  for  the  long-flowering 
roses.  But,  without  rushing  to  ex- 
tremes and  condemning  these  roses 
altogether,  we  can  recognise  the 
fact,  which  is  still  almost  entirely 
ignored,  that  it  is  a  serious  defect 
in  a  rose  that  it  should  require  to 
be  pruned  out  of  all  beauty  of 
habit  before  it  will  flower  well  ; 
and  when  once  this  fact  is  gener- 
ally recognised,  when  roses  are 
grown  more  for  themselves  than 
for  their  flowers,  there  is  a  great 
hope  that  we  shall  get  a  race  of 
roses  far  superior  to  any  that  we 
have  now. 

 $  

"  Well,  Rastus,"  said  an  Ameri- 
can evangelist  to  a  coloured  dis- 
ciple, "  I  hope  you  are  now  try- 
ing to  live  a  good  life  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rules  of  the  church. 
Have  you  f>een  stealing  any  chick- 
ens lately  ?  "  "  No,  sah,  I  ain't 
stole  no  chickens  ob  late."  "Anv 
turkeys  or  pigs  ?  "  "  No,  sah.5' 
"  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that," 
commented  the  evangelist.  After 
the  meeting  was  over  Rastus  drew 
a  long  breath  of  relief,  and,  turn- 
ing to  his  wife,  exclaimed,  "  Gee  ! 
If  he'd  said  ducks  I'm  been  a  lost 
nigger,  suah  !  " 
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THE  GARDEN   AND  FIELD. 


December,  1911. 


Vegetable  Garden. 


Notes  for  December. 

The  man  who  sets  out  to  pro- 
vide the  family  table  with  veget- 
ables is  not  having  the  best  of 
times  this  season.  Apart  from 
the  weather  which  might  certainly 
be  considerably  improved  upon, 
from  the  gardener's  point  of  view, 
one  has  to  reckon  with  thrips,  red 
spider  and  assorted  beetles,  a  suf- 
ficiently serious  trinity.  There  is 
always  something.  In  a  moist 
season  fungus  troubles  will  gener- 
ally put  in  an  appearance  whilst 
during  a  dry  one  the  red  spider 
often  makes  himself  more  perfectly 
at  home.  For  the  thrip  benzole 
emulsion  is  probably  the  most 
satisfactory  remedy.  Mr.  French, 
in  his  "  Destructive  insects  of  Vic- 
toria," recommends  its  use  at  the 
rate  of  one  in  six.  Tobacco  water, 
kerosene  emulsion,  are  also  good. 
One  of  the  best  is  Gishurt's  Com- 
pound, but  except  for  small 
patches  this  would  be  somewhat 
expensive.  For  the  red  spider, 
whose  presence  will  be  shown  by 
the  spotting  and  yellowing  of  the 
leaves  of  young  cucumber,  melon, 
and  bean  plants,  dusting  with 
flowers  of  sulphur  is  certainly  help- 
ful. Keeping  the  plants  moist  is 
also  a  safeguard  as  fortunately 
this  insect  objects  to  such  condi- 
tions. For  bugs  and  beetles 
whieh  chew  there  is  nothing  better 
than  a  dose  of  arsenate   of  lead. 

With  such  an  array,  of  possible 
enemies  the  gardener  may  be  ex- 
cused for  a  little  temporary  dis- 
couragement— there  are,  of  course, 
others,  to  wit,  mildew  and  rot, 
for  which  Bordeaux  Mixture  must 
be  used — but  he  may  be  assured 
that  with  a  little  assistance  in  the 
way  of  remedies  his  plants  will 
pull  through  and  give  a  big  return 
for  his  time  and  trouble. 


Work  in  the  vegetable  garden 
will,  on  the  plains  and  in  hot 
districts  consist  chiefly  of  water- 
ing, hoeing — the  more  you  hoe  the 
less  you  need  water,  though  a  lot 
of  both  is  best — and  where  pos- 
sible mulching  with  stable  manure. 
Seed  sowing  for  the  time  should 
be  confined  to  small  lots  of  suit- 
able salad  plants.  A  row  of  French 
beans,  which,  if  pushed  along  and 
they  are  not  worth  growing 
otherwise,  will  be  in  fruit  well  un- 
der the  two  months.  A  hole  or 
two  of  cucumber  to  carry  on  the 
succession  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  a  small  sowing  of  cabbage 
and  cauliflower  may  be  tried.  One 
of  the  items  in  growing  vegetables 
is  the  liquid  manure  can.  Even  in 
ground  already  well  manured  this 
will  be  found  to  give  good  results. 
Any  plants  which  are  not  making 
thrifty  growth  will  be  helped  by 
nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  half  an  ounce  to  the 
square  yard  once  a  week  till  they 
begin  to  rush  along.  An  equal 
quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash  and 
twice  the  amount  of  super  at  the 
same  rate  will  be  beneficial.  Half 
a  kero  tin  of  poultry  droppings 
will  make  16  to  20  gallons  of  good 
tonic.  For  the  same  quantity  use 
twice  as  much  stable  manure. 

Tomatoes  want  pleanty  of  light 
air  and  moisture.  Comparatively 
few  people  grow  the  tall  varieties 
now.  If  these  are  not  trellised  or 
staked  they  should  at  least  have 
a  few  boughs  placed  so  that  the 
fruit  will  be  held  up  and  the  plant 
kept  as  open  as  possible.  For  mid 
season  fruiting  this  plan  of  grow- 
ing has  much  to  recommend  it,  es- 
pecially where  water  is  not  too 
abundant,  for  the  plant  shades 
the  ground  which  tends  to  keep  it 
moist.  Dwarf  growing,  sparse 
foliaged  sorts  are  no  doubt  best 
for  early  plants,   but  in  mid-sum- 


mer a  lot  of  fruit  is  spoilt  by  sun 
scorching.  Where  fruit  is  well  set 
the  watering  should  be  much  in- 
creased, in  fact  a  fruiting  plant 
will  benefit  by  any  reasonable 
amount  of  water.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  put  out  seedlings.  In  the 
Hills  work  in  the  garden  will 
consist  of  a  continuation  of  last 
month's  operations. 

 $  

The  Influence  of  Sea  Air. 

There  appears  to  l>e  no  doubt 
that  nearness  to  the  sea  coast  in- 
fluences the  scent  of  vegetation, 
says  a  writer  to  the  "  Garden." 
The  great  European  flower  farms 
for  perfumery  lie  in  the  valley  of 
the  Var,  a  great  triangular  space 
of  115,000  acres,  with  Grasse  at 
its  apex  and  Nice  and  Cannes  at 
each  corner  of  its  base  on 
the  Mediterranean.  Here  orange- 
flowers,  violets,  roses,  and  other 
flowers  are  not  so  much  sold  in 
the  bunch  as  weighed  by  the  ton, 
and  their  fragrances  are  sent  all 
over  the  world.  Nor  can  we  for- 
get the  aromatic  herbs  and  bushes 
that  clothe  the  little  capes  that 
jut  out  into  the  great  sea  which 
washes  the  shores  of  Italy,  Greece, 
Sicily,  and  Corsica.  Napoleon  said 
he  should  know  his  native  land 
with  eyes  shut,  from  the  scent  of 
a  little  white  Cistus  (C.  monspeli- 
ensis).,  that  scents  the  air  after 
rain  with  its  resinous  odour. 
Corsica  is  covered  with  it.  And 
there  are  the  spice  islands  of  Java, 
Ceylon,  Borneo,  and  the  Wind- 
wards, all  aromatic  with  spieces 
— clove,  cinnamon,  and  nutmeg. 
Douglas  Sladen,  in  his  delightful 
book  "  In  Sicily,"  says  the  island 
is  "  one  vast  herbarium.  In  every 
old  wall,  on  every  uncultivated 
patch,  grows  some  medicinal 
herb."  It  is  powdered  with  sweet 
wild  flowers  and  fragrant  trees 
and  shrubs.  Another  traveller  in 
the  islands  of  the  Greek  Archipela- 
go describes  how  at  a  distance 
they  look  bare  and  arid,  yet  have 
a  scattered  growth  of  lovely  sweet- 
smelling  bush  and  herb,  so"  that  as 
you  move '  among  them  every  plant 
seems  full  of  sweet  sap  or  aroma- 
tic gum,  and  as'  you  tread  the  per- 
fumed carpet  the  whole  air  is 
scented.  Here,  too,  are  dusky 
groves  of  incense-bearing  cypress 
and  myrtle,  of  oleander  and  sweet 
bay.  Roses,  honeysuckle,  jasmine, 
and  even  the  primrose,  have  a 
deeper  scent  when  grown  near  the 
sea.  Herbs  are  certainly  more 
pungent  and  aromatic  by  the  sea 
than  inland.  Vegetables,  we  think, 
gain  in  flavour  from  being  grown 
near  the  coast. 
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Nitrogen  as  a  Fertilizer. 

The  effect  of  nitrogen  on  a  plant 
is  verv  marked.  It  promotes  a 
rapid  growth  of  leai  and  stein, 
and  tends  to  produce  a  large 
green,  succulent  plant  While  a 
plant  is  in  this  condition,  with  a 
large  supply  of  available  nitrogen 
present  in  the  soil,  the  formation 
of  buds  ami  flowers  is  retarded, 
and  the  flowers  are  not  only  *dim- 
inished  in  numbers  but  many  of 
them  are  rendered  sterile,  so  that 
thev  produce  no  seed.  A  plant 
which  grows  up  with  an  abundant 
snpplv  of  nitrogen  is  also  less  cap- 
able of  withstanding  a  drought, 
and  begins  to  bum  when  the  mois- 
ture supply  becomes  limited. 

Nitrogen  does  not  merely  act  as 
a  stimulating  agent  to  the  plant 
but  enters  into  the  composition  of 
the  plant,  forming  albuminoid 
and  other  nitrogenous  compounds. 
Plants  grown  on  a  soil   well  sup- 


plied with  nitrogen  are  much  richer 
in  the  above  compounds  than 
those  grown  on  poor  soil. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  nitro- 
gen must  be  in  the  form  of  a 
nitrate  before  a  plant  can  make 
use  of  it.  In  the  soil  there  are  a 
great  variety  of  micro-organisms, 
and  some  of  these  have  the  power  of 
converting  various  substances,  con- 
taining nitrogen,  into  nitrates,  so 
that  most  nitrogenous  compounds 
when  applied  to  the  soil  are  acted 
upon  by  these  bacteria,  and 
through  this  vital  agency,  are  con- 
verted into  nitrates.  For  the  .nitro- 
gen of  fertilisers  we  are  dependent 
upon  sodium  nitrate,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  or  various  organic  com- 
pounds, such  as  blood,  bone,  cot- 
ton seed  meal,  tankage,  fish  scrap, 
etc.  It  will  now  appear  that  the 
source  from  which  the  nitrogen  of 
a  fertiliser  is  derived  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  If  nitrate 
of  soda  is  used  all  the  nitrogen  is 


immediately  available.  If  sulphate 
of  ammonia  is  used  it  may  be- 
come rapidly  available  on  certain 
soils,  slowly  available  on  others, 
and  on  still  others  it  may  exist 
in  an  unavailable  form  so  long  as 
to  be  useless  to  the  crop  for  which 
it  was  applied.  In  the  case  of  the 
organic  substances  we  find  the 
nitrogen  of  some  more  readily  con- 
verted into  nitrates  than  that  of 
others.  Much  depends  upon  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  kind  of 
bacteria  present.  We  are  just  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  the  import- 
ance of  the  action  of  these  bac- 
teria, and  we  may  expect  far- 
reaching  results  from  investiga- 
tions along  this  line. — Queensland 
Agricultural  Journal. 

 •  

The  Champagne  Vintage. 

Mr.  Charles  Heidaieck  forwards  us 
his  usual  yearly  report  of  the  ohain- 
pa#ne  vintage  as  follows  : — 

"As  I  have  had  the  pleasure  for 
many  years  of  sending  you  a  short 
report  of  our  Champagne  Vintage,  1 
trust  your  readers  will  be  interested 
to  hear  something  of  the  prospects  of 
this  year's  wine.  In  my  pervious 
letter  for  1910  1  had  unfortunately  to 
give  a  most  dismal  account  of  the 
V  intage  which,  owing  to  incessant  rain 
was  a  complete  failure.  Happily  for 
the  country  the  glorious  and  brillant 
weather  of  the  year  has  done  an  in- 
calculable amount  of  good  to  the 
vines.  The  young  wood  has  grown 
to  maturity  dispersing  our  fears  for 
next  year — (for  it  is  on  previous  years' 
wood  that  the  grapes  grow)  and  the 
vines  themselves  have  thriven  splen- 
didly. Unfortunately  "  II  n'est  pas 
de  roses  sans  epines  "  as  we  say  in 
France.  Owing  to  the  heavy  rains  of 
last  year  the  old  wood  of  the  vines 
was  very  weak  and  in  consequence 
bore  this  summer  a  small  quantity  of 
fruit.  Cold  and  rainy  weather  at  the 
end  of  June  and  later  on,  the  exces- 
sive heat  and  want  of  rain  seriously 
diminished  the  crop,  so  that  the  quan- 
tity is  about  one  fifth  to  one  sixth 
of  an  average  vintage,  neverthe- 
less it  is  many  years  since  we  have 
seen  the  grapes  in  more  perfect  con- 
dition, so  verv  rich  and  sweet.  It 
is  practically  impossible  to  formulate 
now  an  opinion  of  the  actual  char- 
acter of  the  wine,  but  it  will  be  un- 
doubtedly very  good  ;  unfortunately 
the  quantity  is  too  small  I  -  add  much 
to  our  limited  stock.  The  present 
healthy  conditions  of  the  vines  en- 
courage us  to  believe  that  the  next 
years'  vintage  will  be  more  satis- 
factory." 

 <>>  

"  Where  are  you  going,  mam- 
ma ?  "  asked  three-year-old  Law- 
rence. "  I  am  going  calling,"  re- 
plied the  mother.  "  Are  you  going 
to-  take  the  baby  '  "  asked  Law- 
rence. "  Yes."  Lawrence  studied 
a  moment,  then  asked,  "  And  will 
he  holler,  too  ?  " 


O.  H.  LEHMANN 

GRENFELL  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


CASH   PRICE  LIST. 


SADDi.ES.—  GinU- 1  claim  to  make  and 
tail  aa  good  an  article  and  Cheaper  than 
»nj  other  House:— 50/,  60/,  70/,  75/,  80/, 
100  .  110/.  120/.  For  Silver  Mounts  add  5/. 
Racing  Saddles,  any  weight,  50  ,  60  ,  70/,  80/, 
90/.  100/.  Exercising,  60,  70  ,  80',  90/, 
100/,  120/. 

BRIDLES.— Good  Useful  Snaffle  Bridles, 
«<6.  9  6.  Queensland.  8  6.  9  6,  10/6,  11/6, 
12/6.  Double  Rein,  10  6,  12  6,  14  6.  16/,  18/. 
For  Solid  Nickel  Bits  add  3  ,  and  Curb  4/6. 
Ladies'  Double  Rein  same  Price,  only  add  for 
.  Raun  t  Reins.  3/.  and  Noseband,  with  Net, 
2/6.  Head-Slall  Bridles,  with  Reins,  strong 
10/,  11/,  12/. 

!•  STRAPS.— Saddle  Straps  from  6/,  dox.  ; 
i  Hobble  Straps,  9d.  1/,  each.  Rings,  4d.  6d. 
.good  quality. 

REINS,  Single  Cart,  strong,  7/6,  8/6  ;  Spring 
Cert  7/6.  8/6;  Leading.  11/6  for  25  feet,  16/ 
for  36  feet;  Cross  Reins,  strong.  Waggon, 
12/6,  13  6;  Cross  Reins,  buggr.  Silver  Buckles, 
boat  14/6,  15/6.  For  folded  hand  parts  add  6/ 
Bridle  Rams,  2/6  ;  Silver  Buckles,  3/6. 

HARNESS.- Carriage  Harness  for  £15  up 
Boat.  Pair  Horse,  with  pad-t,  from  £10  up. 
Pair  Horso  Ordinary  Skeleton,  Traces  sewn 
Hemes,  120/.  including  Pole  Straps; 
with  Bookies  in  Hames,  £6  10/,  £7,  £8,  £9. 
Single  Bu«:gy  or  Trap  Harness,  you  can  hare 
at  low  as  £4  10/,  but  if  you  are  wise  don'l  go 
below  £6,  £6  10.  £6  15,  £7,  £8,  £9.  £10,  £11, 
812.  Best  Value,  and  reallr  a  splendid  line 
«  68.  Spring  Cart,  with  Square  Saddle,  £5 
IO/„  £6,  £6  10/,  £7.    Long  Saddles,  5/  eitra. 

CART  or  DRAY  H  A RN ESS  -Saddles 
BrS,  25/-  and  2716;  BreechinK  same  pnoe, 
Ofi,  25/-  and  27  6 ;     Shaft  Belly  Bands 


Bands,  6/6,  7/6  ;  Leading  Belly- Bands,  3/,  3/6  ; 
Iron  cased  Hames,  5/6,  6  6,  7/6,  8/6.  (Really 
Good);  Hame  Straps  9/  per  dor.,  or  lOd.  each  ; 
Cart  Winkers,  8/6,  9  6  ;  Patent,  10/6  ;  Queens- 
land Pattern.  11/6,  Plough  Backhands,  h/6,  6/6, 
Spiders,  7/6,  8/6;9/6  ;  Best  Chaios,  5d.  6d.  lb. 

COLLARS.  — Faced  with  Hair,  Best,  17/. 
aud  18/ ;  Leather  Lining,  19/,  20/  Round, 
17/;  Faced  with  Hair,  18/;  Spring  Cart,  17/; 
Patent  Leather,  20/,  22/6  ;  Yankee  Chaff  17/, 

19/,  20/. 

KANGAROO  THONGS,  good  1J  yard, 
1/;  H  yard,  1/4  ;  1?  yard,  1/8;  2  vards,  21. 
6  plait,  8x8,  Stock  Thongs,  6/6,  7/6,  8/6; 

Really  Good  DANDY  BRUSHB8  2/,  ex- 
tra Large  2/6. 

WHIP  HANDLES,    SPURS.  CLOTHS 
ROPES,  in  fact  every  item  you  can  mention 
in  Saddlery. 
Subject  to  Market  Fluctuations. 
1/.  DISCOUNT  in  erery  £  for  Cash  with 


Order. 

Tarpauli 

18. 

MKDIIM. 

OOOD. 

BEST. 

12  x  14 

...  15/9 

21/- 

1/4/9 

12  x  16 

...  18/9 

1/4/9 

1/9/9 

14x16 

...  1/1/9 

1/8/9 

1/14/6 

14  x  18 

...  1/4/9 

111/9 

1/19/- 

16  x  18 

...  1/7/9 

1/176 

2/4/6 

18  x  20 

...  1/14/6 

2/6/6 

2  17/- 

20  i  24 

...  2/5/- 

3/-/. 

3  13/6 

Only  when  Cash  is  sent 
eent.  discount  allowed 


with  Order,  10 
on  Tarpaulins. 


C.  H.  LEHMANN.  Grenfell  Street.  Adelaide. 
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0       Fumigation  # 


As  fumigation  for  Bed  Scale  on 
citrus  trees  is  now  compulsory  many 
amateur  gardeners  not  to  mention  a 
number  of  large  growers,  will  either 
have  to  do  the  work  themselves,  pay 
other  people  to  do  it  for  them  or 
grub  out  their  trees.  The  fact  that 
the  chemicals  employed  may  through 
want  of  knowledge  or  careless  handl- 
ing be  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the 
operator  has  no  doubt  told  consider- 
ably against  the  more  general  use  of 
this  most  effective  method  of  scale 
eradication.  Another  objection  is  the 
fact  that  to  accurately  guess  the 
volume  of  space  enclosed  in  an  irregu- 
larly shaped  figure,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  covered  tree,  is  pretty  well  an  im- 
possibility, whilst,  even  granting  that, 
generally  speaking,  it  approximates  to 
the  regular  figure  of  a  hemisphere 
placed  on  top  of  a  cylinder,  the  tak- 
ing of  measurements  and  the  working 
out  of  the  mathematical  formulae  to 
determine  the  cubic  capacity  is  not 
an  easy  matter.  Sometimes  this 
difficulty  is  overcome  by  having  tents 
of  different  diameters  ruled  with  a 
series  of  parallel  lines  on  which  are 
marked  the  dose  to  be  used  when  such 
line  is  at  ground  level.  The  apex  of 
the  tent,  of  course,  to  be  above  the 
centre  of  the  tree  and  the  circumfer- 
ence fitting  around  it  somewhat 
closely.  When  sheeting,  as  with 
large  trees  is  employed  this  method 
is  not  applicable.  With  small  trees 
up  to  six  feet  high,  the  amateur 
grower  will  probably  prefer  to  do  his 
own  work,  and  for  such  trees  a  light 
framework  of  battens  and  laths 
covered  with  oiled  calico  or  stout 
paper  can  be  used  and  the  work  is 
quite  simple  for  a  fixed  dose  accord- 
ing to  the  volume  of  the  frame  will 
be  used.  Thus  a  frame  4  ft.  x  4  ft. 
will  have  a  cubic  capacity  of  64  ft. 
and  will  require  f  oz.  cyanide,  1  oz. 
sulphuric  acid  and  2  ozs.  of  water. 
For  a  tree  covered  by  a  5  ft.  x  5  ft. 
frame  the  dose  would  be  1  oz.  each  of 
cyanide  and  sulphuric  acid  to  3  ozs. 
of  water  whilst  for  a  6  ft.  x  6  ft. 
frame  with  a  capacity  of  216  ft.  the 
proportions  should  be  \\  cyanide  2 
sulphuric  acid  and  4  of  water.  As 
a  way  out  of  the  difficulty  of  measure- 
ment the  novice  in  this  work  who 
wishes  to  do  a  few  larger  trees  by 
the  sheet  method,  should  send  the 
dimensions,  height  and  circumference, 
to  Mr.  Quinn  at  the  Department  of 
\ -limit  ural,  who  will,  no  doubt, 
apply  the  requisite  information.  Much 
greater  accuracy  will  be  attained  if 
Bach  tree  i-  temporarily  covered  and 
the    measurements    then  taken.  As 


there  is  some  considerable  margin 
between  a  strength  sufficient  to 
destroy  the  scale  and  that  which 
would  seriously  injure  the  tree,  the  use 
of  the  minimum  effective  quantity,  is 
not,  to  the  man  with  a  few  trees,  a 
matter  of  very  much  importance  but 
he  must  be  careful  to  use  enough.  To 
large  growers,  however,  any  unneces- 
sary cost,  even  if  it  amounts  to  (only 
a  few  pence  per  tree,  is  an  item  worth 
consideration. 

The  most  practical  aid  to  the  grower 
which  we  have  come  across  in  this 
matter  are  the  complete  tables  pub- 
lished by  the  Fruit  Expert  of  New 
South  Wales,  in  the  March  1911  issue 
of  the  Agricultural  Gazette,  in  which 
Mr.  Allen  gives  the  quantities  neces- 
sary, in  two  strengths,  for  practically 
every  size  and  shape  of  tree  the 
orchardist  will  be  called  upon  to 
handle.  The  modest  sixpence  charged 
by  the  N.S.W.  Department  will  be 
well  expended  in  the  purchase  of  a 
copy  by  anyone  interested  in  the 
subject.  In  an  article  which  accom- 
panies the  tables  Mr.  Allen  discusses 
the  practical  side  of  fumigation  at 
some  length  and  it  is  from  this  scource 
that  we  quote  the  following  extracts  : 

"  Among  some  of  the  causes  of 
failure  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  and  which,  wherever  it  has 
been  possible,  I  have  made  a  point 
of  finding  out,  are  : — First — under-esti- 
mating the  size  of  the  tree  ;  second- 
fumigating  at  the  wrong  time  ;  third — 
neglect  to  see  that  the  tents  were  free 
from  holes  ;  fourth  —  carelessness  in 
weighing  the  cyanide  ;  and  fifth  —  an 
insufficient  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
to  dissolve  the  cyanide. 

This  treatment,  like  any  other, 
requires  to  be  carried  out  carefully 
and  systematically,  and  there  must  be 
no  trusting  to  guesswork. 

"  With  reference  to  those  cases  where 
fumigation  has  not  proved  entirely 
satisfactory,  owing,  as  I  said  before, 
to  under  .estimating  the  size  of  the 
tree,  I  might  say  that  in  measuring 
the  tree  it  is  necessary  to  get  the 
extreme  height  and  width,  as  if  this 
is  not  done,  and  in  consequence  a 
smaller  charge  applied  than  the  tree 
should  really  have,  the  scales  may 
not  all  be  killed. 

"  It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  size  of 
the  trees  by  using  a  pole  with,  at 
intervals  of  every  foot,  a  distinct 
mark  printed  or  cut  in  it,  so  that  all 
the  operator  has  to  do  is  to  hold  it 
up  to  the  tre?  and  find  out  the 
extreme  height  and  width. 


"  The  work,  as  I  said  before,  is  best 
done  at  night,  as  there  is  less  danger 
of  harming  the  tree,  even  if  the 
charge  is  a  little  heavier  than  it 
should  be.  If  this  were  done  in  the 
daytime,  or  even  the  ordinary  charge 
used  if  the  day  were  hot,  many  of  the 
leaves  might  be  removed  and  some  of 
the  small  twigs  burnt.  Therefore,  as 
far  as  possible,  do  the  work  at  night, 
late  in  the  evening,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  on  cool,  cloudy  days,  but 
never,  by  any  chance,  during  the  heat 
of  the  day. 

"  Lemon  and  mandarin  trees,  it  i- 
found,  stand  the  fumigation  much 
better  than  do  oranges  assum- 
ing two  trees  of  equal  size  and  treat- 
ing them  with  the  same  charge. 

"  Always  see  that  the  tents  are 
patched  and  free  from  holes  before 
starting  to  fumigate,  otherwise  the 
holes  provide  an  escape  for  the  fumes, 
and  the  work  is  not  done  properly. 

"  Great  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  chemicals  accurately  measured  out. 
I  have  seen  some  operators  at  work 
who  exercised  care  in  weighing  out 
the  cyanide  and  measuring  the  sul- 
phuric acid  (which  latter  is,  of 
course,  liquid  measure),  and  yet  the 
cyanide  was  not  dissolved.  The 
trouble  in  this  case  is  that  the  sul- 
phuric acid  was  not  up  to  strength. 
In  such  cases  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  acid  must  be  added  until  sufficient 
is  given  off,  so  that  upon  emptying  the 
generator  it  is  found  that  the  cyanide 
is  throughly  dissolved. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  1  have  heard 
of  certain  growers  who  have  dispensed 
altogether  with  the  use  of  the  scale 
and  measuring  glass,  and  simply  guess 
at  the  quantities  required.  Is  it  any 
wonder,  therefore,  that  we  "ead  of  a 
tree  being  killed  occasionally  ;>  or  that 
with  those  who  will  not  exercise  the 
precautions  impressed  upon  them, 
fumigation  has  turned  out  unsuccess- 
ful ? 

"  If  sufficient  cyanide,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  water  are  put  in  the  generator 
and  placed  under  an  air-tight  tent, 
the  scale  insects  on  the  trees  so 
covered  are  bound  to  be  killed  ;  they 
cannot  escape,  unless  perhaps  an  odd 
one  which  may  be  protected  by  a  fold 
of  the  tent,  or  between  a  few  leaves 
which  may  be  pressed  together  by  the 
weight  of  the  tent. 

"  The  water  is  first  poured  in  the 
basin  or  generator,  then  the  sulphuric 
acid  added  slowly,  and  the  generator 
placed  well  under  the  tree  and  away 
from  the  tent,  so  that  when  the 
cyanide  is  dropped  gently  into  the 
vessel  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the 
contents  splashing  on  to  the  tent. 

"  When  the  tent  is  over  the  tree, 
and  the  sides,  with  the  exception  o) 
one  place,  are  held  down  by  earth,  put) 
in  the  vessel  containing  the  watei 
and  sulphuric  acid,  well  under  the 
tree,  and  then  by  inserting  the  arm 
through  the  loose  part  of  the  tent 
and  holding  the  material  close,  drc>| 
in  the  cyanide  and  withdraw  the  arm 
throwing  some  earth  on  the  loci 
canvas  to  hold  it  down. 

"  The  trees  should  be  allowed  tit 
remain  covered  for  forty-five  minutt  9 
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M  h  has  been  found  that  in  that 
tee  all  scales  are  killed,  and  the  work 
i«  beyond  doubt  properly  done. 

"When  laree  quantitie,.  are  used,  it 
a  best  to  divide  the  eharee,  using 
two  generators  in  place  of  one,  and 
place  either  a  board  or  tin  over  the 
■enerntor  and  a  low  inches  nbove  it, 
K>  as  to  spread  the  fumes  which  miffht 
jtkerwiw  prove  too  strong  for  the 
loaves  and  t\\i:_r<  immediately  above 
tbem,  some  of  which  might  be  burnt. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  will  be  found 
idvantaijeous  to  pla(v  this  board  or 
joverintr  over  the  gvnerator  at  all 
lines,    as    it     help<    to     spread  the 

There  appears  little  too  add  to  the 
ibove  except  to  impress  on  the  novice 
that  he  is  handling  two  dangerous 
cbemidcs.  but  which  may  be  handled 
rith  perfect  safety.  There  should  be 
M>  guess  work.  Tn  combining  the 
ibemicals,  but  which  may  be  handled 
ag  glass  should  be  used.  First 
neasure  the  sulphuric  acid  and  place 
t  in  any  earthern  ware  vessel,  bowl 
a*  jar,  which  has  alreadv  been  placed 
a  position  under  the  tent,  then 
neasure  the  water  and  pour  it  gently 
WW  the  acid.  A  little  steam  will  be 
pbaerved  to  rise  but  this  is  not  harm- 
Id.  Next  drop  in  the  cyanide.  Tt 
■  best  to  weigh  this  out  before  hand 
ad  wran  each  seperate  dose  in  paper 
r  small  calico  bag.  THrectlv  the 
yanide  touches  the  water  there  will 
IB  considerable  bubbling  and  agita- 
■on  of  the  water  and  a  thick  cloud  of 
■agent  smelling  vapour  will  be  (riven 
if.  This  is  the  hydrocyanic  arid  gas 
ibich 'destroys  all  animal  life  nresent 
ritbin  the  tent.  Tmmediatelv  the 
▼anide  'has  been  dropped  withdraw 
he  arm  and  close  down  the  opening, 
tie  have  known  some  extra  careful 
eople  who  use  a  long  handled  ladle 
.»  dropping  in  the  chemical.  If  the 
joeering  of  the  tree  is  made  of  porous 
Iflteri.il  considerable  gas  will  escape, 
lis  is  a  waste  of  material,  it  may 
yto  defeat  the  obiect  in  view  by 
tducing  the  strength  of  the  dose 
'flow  the  effective  point  and  it  will 
"trtainlv  give  the  operator  a  rather 
■%d  headache  if  he  inhales  much  of  it 
JlW  in  this  diluted  state.  The  same 
'Mult*  will  follow  any  holes  in  the 
material,  also  failure  to  rack  loose 
rtrlb  around  the  bottom  of  the  box 
|r  «beet.  Finnllv  we  mi<rht  siifrgest 
isat  when  fumigation  is  to  be  done, 
pie  children  should  be  nut  to  bed  or 
wtberwi«e  disposed  of  before  bon-inninc, 
;.je  familv  cat  locked  nn  and  care 
Mam  that  one's  treasured  fowls  are 
hat  roosting  in  any  of  the  tree~  to 
v»  done. 


Watering  Fruit  Trees. 

Replv  to  "Foley  \mateiir.". —  "No 
Bount  of  summer  watering  can  take 
■J  place  of  good  soaking  rains  in 
inter.  Tf  these  have  fallen  cummer 
atering  ne*>ds  to  be  done  carefully 
I  tbe  trees  may  be  forced  to  make 
ft  mneh  growth  and  to  continue 
»fa»  «o  too  lnte  in  the  reason.  This 
especially  so  in  home  gardens  where 
>nritWnhle  watering  of  vegetables  is 
».  This  season  bas,  however,  been 


so  unusually  dry  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  overdoing  the  water.  To  get 
fine  fruit  nn  abundance  of  sap  is 
necessary  and  this  is  particularly 
required,  first  when  the  fruit  com- 
mences to  grow,  and  secondly  when 
it  swells  before  ripening.  S'ou  will 
have  noticed  that  there  is  a  marked 
break  in  the  rate  of  growth,  it  is  at 
this  time  that  the  kernel  in  stone 
fruit  is  forming.  Watering  then  is  a 
matter  to  be  judged  by  the  state  of 
the  fruit  rather  than  by  any  fixed 
date  or  any  other  arbitary  rule.  One 
good  watering,  by  that  we  mean  as 
much  as  the  ground  will  hold  when 
the  early  ripening  sorts  are  beginning 
to  swell,  will  probably  be  all  that  is 
necessary  and  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
never  wise  to  heavily  water  a  tree  on 
which  the  fruit  is  close  to  full  ripe- 
ness, for  fruit  so  treated  will  neither 
keep,  earn'  or  taste  as  well  as  it 
otherwise  would.  For  later  season 
sorts  of  peaches  give  a  moderate 
w-atering  when  the  trees  show  the  least 
sign  of  wanting  it,  and  a  heavy  one 
at  the  same  stage  of  development  as 
in  the  early  sorts.  Keep  the  groiind 
well  stirred  so  as  to  create  a 
shallow  soil  mulch  or  place  a  laver 
of  manure,  hay.  straw  or  seaweed 
around  the  tree  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  spread  of  the  foliage.  The  voun<? 
trees  should  be  kept  growing1,  so  <rive 
as  much  as  thev  want  as  often  as  thev 
want  it.  As  to  the  oranges,  lemons, 
etc.,  give  them  a  soaking  once  a 
month  throu«h  the  summer. 

 #  

Hoof  Parings. 

At  many  a  smith  v  mav  be  seen 
a  heap  of  horse-hoof  parings,  and 
these  are  generallv  wasted,  their 
value  to  the  jrardener  not  bein^ 
known.  A  note  in  the  "  Journal 
of  Horticulture  "  savs  that  these 
partners  form  a  (rood  manure  to 
fruit  trees  and  vines,  and  especial- 
ly- on  sandv  soils,  where  bv  their 
slow  decav  they  will  vield  a 
"Tadiial  supplv  of  nitrogen,  as 
Toolh.  of  hoof  contains  from  8ft). 
to  12ft).  of  ortranic  nitrogen  and 
from  6ft).  to  Toft),  of  phosphoric 
acid.  For  comparison,  we  mav 
sav  that  Tooft).  of  bone  meal  con- 
tain 32%flb.  of  organic  matter,  24 
ft>s.  of  phosphoric  acid,  n^tb 
lime,  1  fti.  matrnesia,  and  ift>.  of 
nitrogen.  One's  own  inferences 
mav  be  drawn  as  to  the  value  of 
hoofs  compared  with  bones.  The 
hoof  parintrs  also  srenerallv  con- 
tain a  larpne  proportion  of  manure. 
Such  arc  best  thrown  into  a  heap, 
sav,  five  or  six  barrow  loads,  and 
sprinkled  over  with  sulphate  of 
potash,  and  protected  from  wet. 
The  heap  in  the  course  of  six 
months  will  form  a  pood  manure, 
and  mav  be  used  in  the  proportion 
of  about  one-tenth  of  the  loam 
forming  the  border,  sav  one  cart- 
load of  the  hoof  manure,  two  cart 
loads  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  one 
cart  load  of  unleached  wood  ashes, 


2cwt.  or  3cwt.  of  bone  meal,  the 
above  to  be  mixed  with  ten  cart 
loads  of  turfy  loam. 


HIS   DUTY  TO 

  SPEAK  OF  

CLEMENTS  TDNIC 

BECAUSE  IT  MADE 
A  NEW  MAN  OF  HIM 


Many  thousands  of  persons  suf- 
fer from  stomach  and  liver  troubles 
yearly,  because  they  do  not  use 
Clements  Tonic.  For  the  relief  of 
these,  and  for  Brain-fag,  Loss  of 
Sleep,  Indigestion,  Constipation, 
Palpitation,  Sickness  after  eating, 
Sick  Headache,  this  medicine 
never  fails  to  benefit.  Get  it  and 
health  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Radcliffe  writes: — 

69  Charles  Street, 
Northcote.  5I/I/H. 

Clements  tonic  Ltd., 

"We  who  lead  a  busy 
business  life,  write  letters  only 
when  it  may  lead  some  un- 
fortunate to  recover  their 
health,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  do 
so  now.  I  became  regular  run- 
down, debilitated,  and  thrown 
completely  out  of  gear  and 
quite  unfitted  for  business 
with  that  unrest  feeling  and 
want  of  sleep.  I  fell  into  a 
weak  nervous  state  which 
retired  me  from  business.  I 
have  walked  around  the  store 
wondering  how  in  earth  I 
was  going  to  get  through  the 
day,  and  yet  such  a  number 
of  people  calling  asked  for 
Clements  Tonic,  yet  it  never 
occurred  to  me  to  take  it,  but 
when  I  did,  my  troubles  soon 
vanished  and  I  was  another 
man.  You  may  print  and  cir- 
culate this  in  any  way." 

(Signed) 

William  M  radcliffe. 

The  herald  of  good  and  lasting 
health,  this  medicine  must  be  a 
part  of  your  home.  What  is 
better  than  health  ?  Clements 
Tonic  'apidly  relieves  indigestion, 
weakness,  constipation,  weak 
nerves,  poor  sleep  or  appetite. 
All  chemists  and  stores   sell  it. 
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The  Neglected  Home 
Fruit  Garden. 

The  following,  though  dealing 
with  American  conditions,  is  quite 
applicable  to  many  Australian  or- 
chards : — 

"  How  shall  I  bring  my  run- 
down, neglected  orchard  back  to  a 
state  of  profitable  production  ?  " 
is  a  question  which,  if  it  were 
dealt  with  fully,  would  probably 
need  as  man?  answers  as  there 
are  neglected  orchards.  The  very 
first  thing  to  determine  is  the  rea- 
son for  the  existing  unprofitable 
condition.  The  reason  is  neglect, 
of  course,  but  neglect  may  lead  to 
a  great  variety  of  troubles,  and 
we  must  try  to  find  out  just  what 
the  troubles  in  an  individual  case 
happen  to  be  before  we  can  re- 
medy them. 

It  may  be  that  the  land  is  low 
and  poorly  drained  and  that  the 
trees  suffer  from  spring  frosts  and 
"  wet  feet."  If  so,  that  piece  of 
ground  was  never  meant  for  an 
apple  orchard  and  the  best  thing 
to  do  is  to  cut  the  trees  at  once 
and  get  some  good  fire-wood  at 
least,  and  then  set  out  some 
voung  trees  in  a  more  favorable 
location. 

The  trees  may  have  ceased  to 
bear  fruit  because  the  land,  pos- 
sibly never  any  too  good,  has  been 
called  upon  to  furnish  continuous 
crops  of  hay  or  grain  as  well  as 
to  support  the  apple  trees.  It  has 
been  shown  bv  pretty  conclusive 
experiments  that  apple  trees  set 
at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  to  the 
acre  (which  would  equal  being  set 
thirtv-five  feet  apart  each  wav\ 
yielding  fifteen  bushels  of  apples 
per  tree,  draw  from  the  soil  in 
twentv  crops  more  than  "  twice 
as  much  nitrogen,  half  as  much 
again  of  phosphoric  and  nearlv 
three  times  as  much  potash  "  as 
twenty  crops  of  wheat  would  re- 
move counting  grain  a.nd  straw 
with  an  annual  average  yield  of 
fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  Where  the 
trees  are  compelled  to  compete 
with  other  crops  for  a  supply  of 
food  and  water,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  sometimes  succumb  con- 
sidering the  heavy  demand  thev 
themselves  must  make  in  order  to 
in;ike  good  vields. 

Not  infrequently  the  neglecte  1 
orchard  is  unprofitable  because  the 
trees  are  bo  crowded  together  thai 
there  is  a  struggle  for  bare  dis 
tancc  between  one  tree  and  Us 
neighbour.  The  results  of  this 
crowded  condition  may  be  seen  in 
the  lone  lcgvy  tops,  climbin 
ward  like  forest  trees,  in  the 
struggle  for  light  and  air.  Smli 
M  orchard    with  the  tops  oul  • 


reach,  and  the  ends  of  the 
branches  interlocking,  is  impos- 
sible to  care  for  properly  and  can 
never  be  made  to  yield  satisfac- 
torily while  in  such  condition. 

Beside  the  condition  spoken  of 
above,  there  is  another  whole  class 
of  troubles  brought  about  by  the 
omission  of  those  operations  of 
what  may  be  termed  orchard  hy- 
giene, which  are  performed  by  the 
commercial  grower  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  trees  may  be  half 
choked  in  a  thick  tough  old  sod  ; 
this  sod  is  liable  to  harbor  mice 
and  rabbits  and  the  trees  may  be 
suffering  from  their  attacks  as  well 
as. from  borers,  which  thrive  and 
multiply  under  the  conditions  fur- 
nished bv  heavy  sod  close  up  to 
the  tree  trunks.  Sprayine  has 
very  likely  not  been  known  to  the 
orchard,  and  what  fruit  there  is, 
is  scabby,  deformed  and  wormy. 
Pruning  has  probably  been  over- 
looked, or  if  it  has  been  done  at 
all,  it  has  been  done  with  an  axe 
in  a  sort  of  kill  or  cure  way, 
which  left  the  trees  in  worse  con- 
dition than  before. 

Much  is  being  accomplished  now- 
adavs  with  these  old  neglected  or- 
chards by  renovation.  By  reno- 
vation is  meant  plowing",  pruning-, 
fertilization,  spraying,  digging  out 
the  borers,  and  in  short  giving  the 
orchard  a  thorough  house-cleanin.T. 

After  the  brush  is  cleared  away 
(and  it  is  surprising  to  see  how 
large  a  quantity  of  prunings  a 
few  neglected  trees  will  yield),  th^ 
orchard  should  be  ploughed  and 
harrowed  and  the  surface  made 
fine..  Anv  one  who  has  broken  a 
twenty-year-old  blue  grass  sod  in 
an  orchard  will  appreciate  why  tin 
trees  suffer  from  it.  A  few  sur- 
face roots  may  be  cut  by  this 
ploughing-.  Never  mind  but  go 
ahead.  Get  the  ground  fine  and 
keep  it  cultivated  till  autumn, 
then  sow  a  cover  crop  which  will 
protect  the  grour-3.  till  it  is  turn  1 
under  the  followlag  spring. 

Along  with  the  cultivation 
should  go  a  liberal  amount  of 
fertilizer.  In  the  use  of  fertilizer 
in  orchards,  you  must  avoid  too 
much  nitrogen.  For  this  reason 
heavy  mulching  with  barnyard 
manure  is  to  be  recommended  oul- 
for  such  orchards  as  indicate  by 
their  small  annual  growth,  and 
by  their  scanty  and  light  coloured 
foliage  that  nitrogen  is  lacking. 
For  soils  of  fair  natural  fertility 
and  where  a  nitrogen  gathering 
( over  crop,  such  as  clover,  crim- 
son clover,  cowpeas  or  vetch  may 
l>e  grown,  the  following  formula 
is  suggested  : 

A  thousand  to  i,.Soo  pounds  per 
acre  of  a  mixture  containing  one 


part  (ioo  pounds)  each  of  groui 
bone,  acid  phosphate,  and  musai 
of  potash.  On  soils  that  a 
somewhat  exhausted,  125  pour; 
nitrate  of  soda  may  be  used 
addition. 

In  order  to  get  the  greatest  i 
turns  from  this  fertilizer,  it  shou 
be  thoroughly  worked  into  t 
soil.  This  can  be  accomplish 
very  well,  by  applying  it  to  l 
surface  just  before  ploughing.  T 
ploughing  and  working  of  t 
ground  will  get  the  fertiliz 
pretty  thoroughly  incorporated  ; 
the  trees  will  soon  show  the  her 
ficial  effect  of  its  presence. 

After  the  neglected  orchard  h 
been  thus  treated,  an  intelligs 
application  of  the  spray  pump  w 
generally  complete  its  cure.— 
C.  Woodbury  in  Green's  Fri 
Grower. 


CURLEW  BRANDY. 


For  years  the  Only   Brundy  1 
in  the  Adelaide  Hospital. 
Sole  Agents — 

DOWNER  &  00. 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants  and 
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Fruit  as  Food. 

An  English  doctor  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Englishmen  COuM  live 
in  lK-tter  health,  and  with  greater 
freedom  from  disease  upon  fruits 
and  nuts  produced  in  England 
alone  (including  cereals  and  le- 
gumes under  this  title),  than  on 
the  usual  diet.  Secondly,  he 
writes,  fresh,  ripe  fruits  may  be 
used  by  young  and  old  alike  dur- 
ing the  summer,  but  that  juicy 
fruits  shoidd  eaten  with  a  fatty 
addition— e.g.,  sir  a  worries  and 
cream,  and  thev  shoidd  not  he 
largely  used  in  cold  weather. 
Thirdly,  sweet,  dried  fruits  may 
be  eaten  all  the  year  round,  and 
should  be  eaten  with  nut  meal. 
Fourthly,  raisins  stand  at  the  head 
of  all  fruits,  and,  if  soaked  for  12 
to  24  hours  before  being  eaten, 
are  the  finest  of  fruits  for  curing 
anaemia  and  debility,  and  for 
supporting  the  needs  of  the  body 
in  old  age  as  well  as  in  youth. 
Fifthly,  tomatoes,  walnuts,  nut- 
butters,  peanuts,  malted  peanuts, 
are  rich  in  proteids,  and  produce 
most  meaty  dishes  when  wisely 
prepared.  Sixthly,  apples  and 
grapes  shoidd  be  in  even*'  house  in 
the  land  all  the  year  round,  and, 
when  they  cannot  be  obtained, 
raisins  should  be  used,  so  that 
every  adult  eats  4ft).  of  apples  or 
lib.  of  raisins  per  week.  Seventh- 
ly, nuts  are  far  too  little  known, 
but  are  of  immense  importance. 
The  newer  pine  kernels  and  butter- 
nuts are  readily  digestible,  whilst 
most  of  the  other  nuts  can  be 
nsed  if  put  through  a  nut  mill, 
and  the  remainder  can  be  eaten 
bv  nearly  everybody  if  used  in 
their  malted  form  ;  while  the  nut 
butters  should  replace  all  the  other 
animal  fats  for  those  who  love 
daintiness  and  immunity  from  dis- 
ease. Eighthly,  fruits  and  nuts 
may  be  taken  at  any  time  of  the 
dav  if  due  care  be  taken  in  masti- 
cation, but  if  taken  with  cereals 
thev  are  better  taken  early  in  the 
dav  rather  than  at  night.  Ninth- 
ly, the  best  adjuncts  to  fruit  are 
cream,  clotted  cream,  curds  and 
whey,  milk  puddings,  fresh  cheese, 
cream  cheese,  and  honey.  Tenthlv, 
bv  the  right  use  of  a  wisely  se- 
lected fruit  diet,  a  large  number 
of  diseases,  which  are  caused  by 
excess  of  protein  waste  (emit, 
headache,  constipation,  debility 
can  be  cured.  Eleventhly,  by  the 
right  use  of  fruit  juices  and  fruit 
saTines,  the  deposits  which  are  the 
causes  of  old  age  can  be  re-ab- 
sorbed, and  youth  and  activity  be 
perpetuated  much  longer.  Twelfth 
ly  and  lastly.  T  believe  in  the  old 
adage,  onlv  in  a  much  more 
amplified  form,  that  ".an  apple  a 


day  keeps  the  doctor  away,"  and 
that  it  would  he  to  the  perman- 
ent welfare  of  England  to  grow 
more  apples,  and  breed  fewer 
doctors. 


Crystallised  Fruits. 

The  manufacture  of  these  sweet- 
meats is  quite  a  simple  matter, 
coming  easily  within  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  ordinarily  clever  house- 
wife, while  the  expense  of  prepar- 
ing them  is  small.  Of  the  various 
fruits  best  adapted  to  this  pur- 
pose, peaches,  pears,  plums,  pine- 
apples, cherries,  and  currants  are 
the  most  generally  used,  and  are 
prepared  as  follows  :— Stone  the 
peaches,  plums,  etc.,  by  making  a 
small  incision  in  the  side,  through 
which  the  seed  is  slipped,  pare  and 
quarter  the  pears,  and  cut  the 
pineapple  into  slices  half  an  inch  in 
thickness  across  the  fruit.  Wein-h 
and  allow  an  equal  quantity  of  thp 
best  white  sugar,  make  a  rich 
.svrup,  adding  one  small  cup  of 
water  to  each  pound  of  sugar. 
Roil  for  a  few  minutes  together, 
then  add  the  fruit  and  cook  gent- 
ly until  clear,  but  unbroken.  Re- 
move carefully  on  to  a  wire 
strainer  and  let  stand  about  an 
hour,  or  until  perfectly  cold,  then 
sprinkle  liberally  with  powdered 
sugar,  and  stand  the  strainer  on  a 
dish  in  a  moderately  warm  oven 
for  two  hours.  At  the  expiration 
of  that  time  turn  the  fruit,  sprink- 
ling- as  before  with  the  sugar,  re- 
peating the  process  until  the  juice 
has  Quite  ceased  to  drip,  and  the 
outside  is  dry  and  crystallised.  It 
is  then  removed  from  the  oven  and 
allowed  to  get  perfectly  cold,  he- 
fore  being  packed  away  in  small 
l>oxes  between  lavers  of  waxed 
papers.  Thus  pocked  and  stored 
awav  in  a  dry  place,  it  will  retain 
its  perfect  condition  for  an  inde- 
finite length  of  time.  It  is  per- 
haps necessary  to  add  a  word  of 
caution  in  regard  to  overheating 
the  oven,  the  exact  amount  re- 
quired being  ascertained  bv  experi- 
menting, since  too  "Teat  a  degree 
of  heat  will  most  effectually  change 
a  delicious  sweetmeat  into  the 
toughest  of  leather. 


A.  F.  TELFER. 

Produce  and  General 

House  and   Land  Agent. 


RANTO  tu.nns..  waymouth  st. 


Why  Russet  Apples  Wilt. 

Ever  since  russet  apples  have  been 
grown  they  have  had  the  fault  of 
willing  in  storage.  It  is  constitu- 
tional with  them.  Their  skin  is  rough 
and  porous,  ,and  not  smooth  and 
covered  with  a  coat  of  wax  as  all 
Other  kinds  are.  If  anyone  will  scrape 
the  surface  of  an  ordinary  apple  with 
a  knife  he  can  easily  see  that  a  white 
wax  is  gathered  on  the  blade.  In 
some  cases  it  is  very  noticeable  and 
may  be  gathered  into  a  little  ball. 
This  wax  may  be  made  to  shine  by 
rubbing  the  apple  skin  and  this  is 
often  done  by  retail  fruit  dealers  and 
exhibitors  at  fairs,  to  enhance  their 
beauty.  But  it  lessens  their  keeping 
quality,  because  of  taking  off  some 
of  nature's  protective  covering.  The 
russets  have  almost  none  of  it  and 
therefore  their  internal  moisture  or 
juices  easily  passes  out.  The  way  to 
prevent  the  wilting  is  by  storing  the 
apples  in  a  very  damn  place.  But  it 
must  be  cool  as  well,  or  the  apples 
will  ripen  and  rot. — H.  E.  VanDeman, 
in  "Rural  New  'Yorker. 


A  GRATEFUL  LETTER  FROM  A  MEL- 
BOURNE SUFFERER,  WHO  OWES 
HER  LIFE  TO   CLEMENTS  TONIC. 

It  Would  be  Safe  to  Conclude  Her  Days 
of  Health  Were   Numbered.      Read  What 

She  Writes  :— 
*'  344  Ross  Street, 

Port  Melbourne,  12/1/11. 

■'  CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD. 

"  Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh,  and  who  would  not 
have  a  grateful  heart  to  be  restored  to 
perfect  health  and  strength  if  they  only 
passed  through  one  quarter  of  what  I 
did  ?  The  three  doctors  that  attended 
me  all  agreed  that  my  case  was  nervous 
prostration.  Although  I  had  the  best 
attention  I  got  no  better.  I  was  then 
an  inmate  of  three  Melbourne  hospitals. 
I  tried  the  convalescent  home,  was  sent 
to  Ararat  for  change  of  climate,  with 
no  better  results.  Food  and  sleep  were 
strangers  to  me,  when  a  lady  hospital 
inmate  advised  me  to  take  Clements 
Tonic.  When  I  had  taken  two  bottles 
I  felt  better  ;  my  hands  were  steady, 
and  that  longed-for  refreshing  sleep  came 
to  me,  and  restored  me  to  perfect 
health.  You  may  use  my  humble  testi- 
mony for  the  sake  of  women  who  are 
ill.  "  (Signed)   ROSE  FORD." 


Only  another  letter  showing. '  what 
Clements  Tonic  can  do  in  cases  of 
nervous  prostration,  decline,  or  anaemia. 
It  is  the  weak,  nervous  woman's  friend, 
and  proves  its  value  in  cases  of  Con- 
stipation, Biliousness,  Sickness  after  eat- 
ing, Nervous  or  Sick  Headache,  Indiges- 
tion, Palpitation,  Lassitude,  or  Weak- 
ness. A  timely  use  of  it  saves  doctors' 
heavy  bills.  Send  for  it,  and  for  health 
at  the  same  time.  ALL  CHEMTSTS 
AND  STORES  sell  it, 
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Fre«h  Frttit  ftnd  How  to  Preserve  It. 


DRYING  FRUIT. 


The  greatest  point  in  fruit-dry- 
ing is  to  avoid  drying  it  too 
much.  It  is  perfect  when  no 
water  will  press  out  when  squeezed, 
and  it  should  be  quite  soft.  Fruit 
that  is  dried  beyond  that  degree 
is  more  or  less  spoiled. 

Fruit  cannot  ferment  unless 
there  is  enough  moisture  in  it  to 
squeeze  out  when  it  is  pressed. 

Plums  must  be  perfectly  ripe  be- 
fore being  dried.  As  thev  do  not 
all  ripen  together  on  the  tree, 
those  that  are  fully  ripe  from  time 
to  time  should  be  picked.  Plums 
are  usually  dipped  in  a  boiling  lye 
for  four  seconds  to  cause  minute 
cracks  in  the  skin,  and  thus  has- 
ten the  drying  by  several  days. 
The  lye  is  made  with  i6ozs. 
Greenbank's  concentrated  lye  in 
12  gallons  of  water.  The  plums 
are  placed  in  a  wire  basket,  dipped 
four  seconds,  then  dipped  into  a 
tank  of  clean  warm  water  to  rinse 
off  the  lye  ;  next  spread  upon 
trays  and  dried  in  the  evapor- 
ator, or  upon  ordinary  wooden 
travs  in  the  full  sun:  After 
thev  are  drv  it  is  advisable  to  dip 
them  three  seconds  in  pure  boiling 
water,  on  the  surface  of  which  a 
little  glycerine  or  olive  oil  is 
placed.  This  treatment  kills  any 
insects  or  other  eggs,  and  gives  the 
plums  a  gloss.    They  should  then 


be  spread  on  trays  and  placed  in 
a  moth-proof  room  to  dry. 

Apples  are  best  peeled,  cored, 
sliced  in  rings  (there  is  a  small 
cheap  hand  machine  that  does  all 
this  at  one  operation),  dropped 
into  cold  water  in  which  ioz.  of 
salt  per  gallon  has  been  dissolved. 
(This  keeps  them  white  until  they 
can  be  sulphured,  when  the  white 
color  is  permanent).  Next,  the 
rings  or  slices  are  placed  on  trays 
made  of  hessian  or  scrim,  or 
wooden  laths,  put  into  the  sulphur 
box  or  room,  left  for  ten  minutes, 
and  then  evaporated  in  the  ma- 
chine or  dried  in  the  sun. 

Evaporating  by  machine  is  by 
far  the  best  because  the  fruit  is 
dried  in  a  few  hours,  it  is  free 
from  dust,  the  drying  can  be  re- 
gulated all  the  time,  and  the  fruit 
can  be  removed  at  once  to  an  in- 
sect-proof room  to  cool,  to  be 
sweated,  and  to  be  packed, 
free  from  the  attacks  of  moths, 
beetles,  etc.,  which  get  at  the  sun- 
dried  fruit. 

It  is  very  important  to  have  the 
fruit  all  of  one  size,  and  of  equal 
ripeness,  on  each  of  the  trays,  be- 
cause otherwise  some  will  be  dried 
too  much  and  the  rest  not  suffici- 
ently dried. 


Sweating  is  done  to  make  the 
whole  lot  evenly  moist  and  soft  ; 
some  would  otherwise  be  a  little 
too  dry,  and  some  not  dry  enough; 
so  the  dried  fruit  is  put  into  a 
heap  and  covered  with  bags.  The 
process  may  occupy  only  a  few 
hours,  or  it  may  take  a  few  days. 
Examination  will  show  when  the 
fruit  is  fit  to  box  up. 

Peaches  and  pears  are  usually 
peeled,  and  the  pits  are  removed 
from  the  peaches,  which  are  also 
halved,  whilst  the  pears  are  quar- 
tered. Both  are  generally  sul- 
phured, to  bleach  the  fruit,  but  the 
flavour  is  certainly  not  improved 
in  any  fruit  by  sulphuring. 

Apricots  should  be  very  nearly 
but  not  quite  ripe  for  drying  pur- 
poses. Thev  are  split,  stoned, 
and  bleached  bv  sulphur,  which  is 
not  necessary,  but  makes  the  pro- 
duct bright  and  attractive. 

Nectarines  are  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  peaches,  and  quinces 
are  treated  like  apples. 

Figs  should  be  dead  ripe,  then 
placed  on  travs  exposed  to  sun 
heat,  turned,  and  packed  tight  in 
boxes  when  no  moisture  can  be 
squeezed  out. 

Grapes  are  dried  on  wood  trays, 
exposed  to  sun,  and  turned  over 
everv  day.  When  no  moisture  can 
be  pressed  out  the  raisins  are  fit 
to  box  up. 


PROFITABLE  FRUIT  DRYING. 

The  Goulbourn  Valley  is  noted 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  for 
the  excellence  of  its  stone  fruits. 
In  apricots  especially  the  locality 
is  said  to  be  unexcelled.  The  fol- 
lowing article  by  "  Penang  "  of 
the  Australasian  descriptive  of  one 
of  the  most  extensive  orchards  is 
interesting. 

For  many  years  the  property 
known'  as  Blacker's  orchard  has 
continued  to  produce  large  quanti- 
ties of  dried  apricots,  peaches,  and 
plums,  and  no  difficulty  has  been 
found  in  securing  a  good  market. 
The  orchard,  including  about  22 
acres  of  vines,  amounts  to  105 
acres,  and  of  this  area  32  acres 
are  planted  with  apricots,  ti  with 
peaches,  and  a  small  plot  is  util- 
ised for  growing  plums.  Mr.  Hurt, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  propertv, 
is  a  capable  manager.  Not  only 
does  he  undertake  the  care  of  the 
orchard,  but  he  also  supervises  the 
whole  of  tlic  work  connected  with 
the  drvinp-  and  preserving  opera- 
tions.   Large  quantities   of  fresh 
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Hill's  System. 
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Has  Removed  to  19  PIUIE  STREET 
Prirate  Addresi:  (3  doors  from  King  Wi'liam  Street). 

117  ANGAS  STREET. 


«X.    O.  CHILD, 

174,  RUNDLE  STREET,  ADELAIDE,  (Opposite  FOY  &  GIBSON). 
TAILOR  &  MERCER. 
Regs  to  notify  the  Country  people  and  all  others  that  he  has  opened 
business  as  above.  Indigo  Serges,  Fox's  Series,  and  all  kinds  of  imported 
tweed*.  Everything  in  the  latest  make  and  design.  Ready  made  clothing 
of  all  descriptions.  Shirts,  Ties,  etc.  Patterns  and  Self-measurement  forms 
on  application.      A   Trial  Solicited. 

RED  LION  HOTEL. 

RUNDLE    STREET,  ADELAIDE 

BYR1VK,  Proprietor. 

(Under  New  Management). 
This    House    is    completely     renovated    and    is    the    most  centrally 
situated  in  the  City.     Country  visitor   assured  good  accommodation 
at  Moderate  Terms      'Phone  1,213. 
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fruit  arc  marketed  .mil  exported, 
though  >'-s  far  as  the  stone  vari- 
ties  are  concerned,  theii  destina- 
tion is  governed  by  the  quotations 
runny  the  market.  While  the  prices 
for  fruit  remain  firm,  such  por- 
tions of  the  crop  as  are  sufficient- 
ly ripe  are  sent  to  Melbourne,  and 
AS  the  season  advances  and  fruit 
from  other  parts  commences  to 
arrive  and  exert  a  lowering  ten- 
.dencv  on  prices,  recourse  is  had  to 
drying. 

—  Curing  the  Apricot.  — 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
operations  conducted  at  this  or- 
chard may  best  be  formed  from 
the  fact  that  at  a  single  time 
2,o6o  travs  of  apricots  and  peaches 
have  been  spread  in  the  drying 
■paddock  during  last  season. 
The  produce  from  approximately 
B|200  apricot  trees  is  a  vast 
,amount  to  deal  with  during  the 
limited  period  over  which  the  fruit 
ripens  During  this  time  as  many 
pickers  are  employed  as  will  keep 
the  cutters  busy  dividing  the  fruit 
and  extracting  the  pits.  The  fruit 
is  then  placed  on  trays  in  readi- 
■liess  for  treatment  in  the  sulphur 
.chambers  prior  to  being  dried  in 
the  field.  An  ingenious  arrange- 
[ment  has  been  devised  on  this  pro- 
perty for  sulphuring  the  fruit, 
rWbich  is  a  distinct  improvement 
over  the  ordinary  box.  Instead  of 
the  chamber  being  fixed  against  re- 
moval and  fitted  with  a  door 
through  which  to  carry  the  trays 
Mnd  arrange  them  in  position  in 
■the  1k>x,  a  portable  one,  without 
either  1>ottom  or  door,  is  em- 
ployed. Holes  have  been  dug  in 
the  ground,  into  which  receptacles 
for  holding  the  sulphur  are  placed, 
and  at  the  surface  level,  oven  doors 
have  been  fitted  to  guard  against 
accident  when  the  sulphur  cham- 
Shers  are  not  in  use.  So  soon  as 
a  sufficient  number  of  travs  have 
been  prepared  for  sulphuring,  the 
.  fnmigant  is  placed  in  the  pot  and 
ignited.  Trays  to  the  number  of 
..Atom  45  to  50  are  then  stacked 
over  the  hole,  the  door  of  which 
is  left  open,  the  covering  or  cham- 
ber to  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
fames  being  then  lifted  bodily  and 
placed  over  the  fruit.  In  the  or- 
dinary sulphur  box  there  is  scarce- 
ly room  in  which  to  turn  and  ar- 
rant^ the  trays,  and  a  similar 
difficulty  is  encountered  when  the 
fruit  is  removed.  Rv  the  use  of 
the  ground  ovens  all  this  is 
avoided.  Usually  apricots  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  the  sulphur  box 
for  about  six  hours,  though  in 
other  places  a  shorter  period  is 
considered  sufficient.  In  Mr.  Hart's 
opinion  the  fruit  is  benefited  by  the 
longer   treatment.      "  Fruit,"  he 


Says,  "  may  take  as  good  a  colour 
when  left  in  the  sulphur  box  for 
four  hours,  as  it  will  when  left  for 
six  hours,  but  the  question  is 
whether  it  will  keep  as  well." 
Dried  fruit  at  any  time  may  be 
expected  to  be  held  for  twelve 
months  before  it  is  consumed,  and, 
unless  it  is  thoroughly  well  sul- 
phured, it  is  likely  to  deteriorate, 
and  lose  its  bright,  attractive  ap- 
pearance. After  passing  from  the 
sulphur  boxes  the  trays  are  spread 
over  a  lucerne  field  to  allow  the 
fruit  to  dry.  This  generally  occu- 
pies three  days  for  such  vari- 
eties as  the  Moor  Park,  Oullins, 
Hemskirke  ROyal,  and  Dundon- 
ald. 

—  Treating  Other  Fruits.  — 

In  addition  to  the  apricots, 
large  quantities  of  peaches  and 
plums  receive  treatment.  The  vari- 
eties of  peaches  most  suitable  for 
drying  in  this  district  are  the  Pul- 
lar's  Clint;-,  Crawford,  Sahvav,  and 
Brijngs's  May.  Under  the  system 
of  cultivation  they  appear  to  have 
more  lx>dv  and  substance  than  do 
other  kinds,  and  when  dried  febey 
weigh  more  heavily.  The  treat- 
ment is  the  same  as  with  the  apri- 
cot, but  a  little  extra  time  is  re- 
quired for  drying.  Usually  they 
take  a  day  longer  to  cure,  but 
with  l>oth  fruits  the  period  is  apt 
to  vary  according  to  the  strength 
of  the  sun.  The  best  indication 
that  the  flesh  is  well  dried  is  the 
state  of  the  cups  or  hollows  left 
by  the  removal  of  pits.  When  these 
commence  to  moisten  with  the 
juice  after  the  other  parts  have 
dried,  it  mav  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dication that  the  travs  are  just 
ready  for  stacking  prior  to  their 
removal  to  the  packing  house. 
Plums  are  subjected  to  different 
treatment.  The  fruit  is  placed  in 
wire  baskets  or  zinc  colanders, 
and  immersed  in  a  vat  of  caustic 
lye,  of  much  the  same  strength  as 
is  used  for  dipping  sultanas — about 
lib.  of  caustic  soda  to  eight  gal- 
lons of  water — for  a  period  of 
thirty  seconds.  The  object  of 
dipping  in  lye  is  to  slightly  crack 
the  skins,  so  as  to  enable  the  juice 
to  be  drawn  out  by' the  heat  of 
the  sun  when  the  trays  are  placed 
out  on  the  drying  ground.  Plums 
take  considerably  longer  than 
other  fruits  to  dry  out,  from  six 
to  ten  days  being  necessary  to 
thoroughly  cure  them.  Last  sea- 
son, when  the  fruit  of  the  Ange- 
lina variety  was  being  sold  in  the 
market  at  from  2/-  to  2/6  a  case, 
the  crop  was  treated  in  this  way, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  fruit 
will  now  realise  about  6d.  a  pound 
in  the  dried  state.  Such  a  posi- 
tion enables  one  to  be  entirely 
independent  of  the  market,  drying 


operations  acting  as  an  insurance 
against  unprofitable  seasons.  In 
addition  to  an  extensive  drying 
ground,  the  orchard  is  equipped 
with  a  modern  evaporator  to 
guard  against  unpropitious  weather 
conditions.  The  temperature  of 
the  room  is  maintained  at  any 
heat  desirable,  generally  between 
150  and  i»So  degrees  when  fruit  is 
being  dried,  by  means  of  steam 
pipes  and  ventilators  worked  by 
and  8-h.p.  steam  engine  in  com- 
bination with  a  Jackass  boiler. 

—  Simple  Contrivances.  — 
Not  the  least  interesting  among 
the  labour-saving  devices  planned 
by  the  present  manager  of  the 
establishment  are  simple  arrange- 
ments for  facilitating  the  grading 
of  the  dried  fruits,  and  a  pressure 
gauge  fitted  to  the  spraying  outfit. 
Both  are  simple,  cheap,  and  won- 
derfully effective.  It  is  customary 
to  divide  the  dried  fruits  up  into 
four  grades,  and  for  this  purpose 
as  the  produce  is  taken  from  the 
trays  it  is  emptied  on  to  a  table 
about  6ft.  by  4ft.  in  measure- 
ment. On  either  side  of  the  table, 
about  2ft.  apart,  pieces  of  the 
surface  nearly  6in.  square  have 
been  sawn  out,  and  into  these 
have  been  inserted,  in  a  sloping 
position  with  the  openings  towards 
the  centre  of  the  table,  oblong- 
wooden  shoots  slightly  raised  above 
the  level  of  the  table  and  leading 
down  towards  the  floor.  When 
grading  commences,  the  operators, 
after  placing  boxes  on  the  floor 
beneath  the  openings  of  the  shoots, 
take  their  positions  at  the  table 
and  merely  throw  the  different 
sized  fruits  into  the  openings  cor- 
responding to  the  various  grades 
beinir  packed.  In  lieu  of  the  ex- 
pensive mechanical  graders  in  use, 
it  would  be  harder  to  find  a 
cheaper  device  more  suited  to  the 
hand-grading  requirements  of  a 
small  drying  establishment.  The 
pressure  gauge  fitted  to  the  spray 
pump  is  of  particular  interest  to 
all  fruit  growers,  for  at  a  small 
outlay  of  about  30/-  it  can  be 
attached  to  most  types  of  spray- 
ing outfits.  Its  instalment  affords 
a  sure  guide  to  the  power  with 
which  the  spraying  mixtures  are 
applied  to  the  trees.  The  plug  at 
the  top  of  the  ordinary  air  cham- 
ber is  unscrewed,  and  in  its  place 
is  fastened  a  pressure  gauge  cap1 
able  of  registering  up  to  2ootb. 
power.  As  the  lever  of  the  pump 
is  moved  up  and  down,  the  indica- 
tor hand  on  the  dial  moves  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  pressure  gener- 
ated in  the  air  chamber,  thus  mak- 
ing it  possible  for  the  pump  oper- 
ator to  tell  at  a  glance  the  exact 
force  with  which  the  spray  is  ap- 
plied. 
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The   Nomenclature   of  Fruit. 


In  the  closing  paragraphs  of  an 
article  on  the  above  subject  reprinted 
last  month  from  the  Victorian 
Journal  of  Agriculture,  the  writer, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Prescott  referred  to  the 
confusion  entailed  by  the  present 
system  or  lack  of  system  in  the 
naming  of  fruits.  He  continues  as 
follows  : — 

To  further  instance  how  confusion 
in  names  and  varieties  may  occur,  it 
is  interesting  to  recall  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  apple  Jonathan  into  Vic- 
toria. This  popular  apple,  which  was 
raised  in  the  New  York  State,  was 
ordered  from  America  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Victoria  some 
forty  years  ago.  On  the  tree  fruiting 
at  the  Burnley  orchards,  it  proved  lo 
be  Esopus  Spitzenburgh  ;  at  the  same 
time,  the  tree  imported  as  Marston's 
Red  Winter  was  found  to  be*  wrongly 
named— it  was  really  Jonathan.  This 
caused  much  confusion,  until  fresh 
importations  of  Jonathan  trees  showed 
it  to  be  the  same  tree  that  was  pre- 
viously imported  as  Marston's  Red 
Winter.  In  America,  Jonathan  is 
variously  named  King  Philip  and 
Philip  Rock,  in  honour  of  the  man 
on  whose  farm  the  original  trees  grew. 

Wickson  also  refers  to  this  question 
in  his  remarks  on  the  introduction 
of  the  prune  d'Agen  into  California! 
In  1856,  scions  of  the  French  prune 
were  introduced  into  California  from 
Agen  in  France  by  some  French 
settlers.  The  growers  were  disap- 
pointed that  the  resultant  prunes 
were  smaller  than  the  commercial 
French  prunes.  Because  of  their 
smallness,  these  growers  named  these 
prunes  the  Petite  Prune  d'Agen.  Trees 
of  a  larger  supposed  prune  were 
imported  and  sold  as  Gros  Prune 
d'Agen,  adding  a  German  word  to  the 
French  name.  When  shown  that  if  it 
were  a  true  French  prune,  the  French 


would  have  used  the  French  word 
"  grande,"  and  not  the  German  word 
"  gros,"  the  importers  said  that  the 
prune  was  really  German,  and  was 
known  as  the  Hungarian  prune.  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  new  prune 
happened  to  be  neither  French,  Ger- 
man, nor  Hungarian,  but  the  old 
English  plum,  Pond's  Seedling.  Still, 
this  did  not  suffice,  and  a  Californian 
grower  visiting  France  made  a  special 
study  of  the  question,  with  the 
result  that  the  original  variety  proved 
to  be  the  prune  d'Agen.  In  their 
further  search  for  a  larger  prune,  the 
Robe  de  Sergeant  was  introduced.  This 
again  led  to  confusion  ;  as  while  Robe 
de  Sergeant  was  a  synonym  of  prune 
d'Agen,  this  newly  introduced  fruit 
was  different  again  from  d'Agen.  In 
this  case,  it  was  ultimately  found  that 
d'Agen  runs  larger  in  various  districts 
and  soils,  and  that  in  the  last  case, 
it  was  the  larger  variety  that  was 
introduced. 

Thus,  Prune  d'Agen,  Petite  Prune 
d'Agen,  Gros  Prune  d'Agen,  Hun- 
garian Prune,  French  Prune,  Pond's 
Seedling,  and  Robe  de  Sergeant- 
seven  names,  all  supposed  to  be  dif- 
ferent fruits'— really  were  only  two 
separate  fruits.  And  the  confusion 
still  exists,  and  requires  elucidation  ; 
for,  while  both  Hogg  and  Downing 
give  Prune  d'Agen  and  Robe  de 
Sergeant  as  synonyms,  Wickson 
illustrates  them  as  two  different  fruits. 
Then,  in  Victoria,  it  is  possible  to  buy 
trees  of  Anq-elina  Burdett  and  Prune 
d'Agen,  and,  when  they  yield,  the 
fruit  is  absolutely  identical. 

There  is  growing-  m  an  orchard  in 
the  Eltham  district  a  remarkably  fine 
late  dessert  apple,  quite  distinct  from 
anything  else  we  have.  The  apple  is 
well  worthy  of  cultivation  for  its 
superior     qualities.       Local  growers 
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name  it  "  Ford's."  On  inquiry,  i 
was  found  that  the  apple  wai  e 
named  owing  to  the  fact  that  tb 
original  tree  was  glowing  in  a  garde 
which  was  owned  many  years  ago  b 
a  Mr.  Ford,  who  is  supposed  to  hav 
planted  it  there.  Mr.  Ford  was  con: 
municated  with,  and  he  stated  tha 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Draper  had  in 
ported  the  tree. from  America  man 
years  previously,  and,  as  a  specie 
favour,  had  given  him  two  grafts 
which  he  worked  on  an  old  tree.  H 
never  knew  its  name.  At  presen 
it  is  impossible  to  trace  this  appk 
So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  j 
not  in  the  Burnley  collection ;  but 
when  the  apple  is  recognized,  and  it 
proper  location  found  in  pomology,  j 
will  still  be  known  to  the  old  grower 
as  "  Ford's,"  while  by  the  newe 
growers  it  will  be  given  its  correc 
name. 

—  Similarity  of  Names.  — 

It  is  still  a  subject  for  wonder  t 
the  uninitiated  that  River's  Earl 
Peach,  Early  Strawberry,  Blenheir 
Orange,  and  Liveland  Raspberry  ar 
apples  ;  that  Peach  is  a  pear  ;  tha 
Peach  and  Royal  Orange  are  apricots 
that  Sultana  is  an  almond  as  we 
as  a  grape,  and  so  on. 

We  have  Norfolk  Beauty,  Norfol 
Bearer,  Norfolk  Beefing,  Norfolk  Co' 
man,  Norfolk  Paradise,  Norfolk  Ston 
Pippin,  and  Norfolk  Storing  ;  and  w 
also  have  Beurres,  Bon  Chretiens 
Doyennes,  and  Reinettes  in  abundanct 
There  is  a  Mr.  Gladstone  peach  raise 
by  Rivers,  of  England,  and  a  Mi 
Gladstone  peach  raised  by  the  lat 
Mr.  Haley,  of  Diamond  Creek,  Vi( 
toria.  There  is  a  May  Duke  cherr 
and  gooseberry  ;  a  Prince  of  Wale 
peach  and  plum  ;  a  Climax  apple  an 
Japanese  plum  ;  a  President  strav, 
berry  and  plum  ;  a  Sultan  Japane.1 
and  a  Sultan  English  plum. 

Then,  there  is  the  name  "  Dunn' 
Seedling."  Quite  a  number  of  apple 
are  locally  given  this  name  ;  bot 
Munroe's  Favourite  and  Schroeder' 
Apfel  are  in  different  localities  give 
it,  while  Schroeder's  Apfel  is  somt 
times  called  Munroe's  Favourite.  Th 
two  apples  are  entirely;  distinei 
Munroe's  Favourite,  again,  is  oftc 
called  Garibaldi— which  it  is  not 
Garibaldi  is  another  apple.  In  Ne^ 
Zealand,  Munroe's  Favourite  is  know 
as  Ohinemuri  —  while  elsewhere  it  i 
variously  known  as  Gander's  Seedlint 
Golden  Cup,  etc. 

Then  there  is  the  well  known  appl 
previously  referred  to,  called  Cleo 
patra,  or  New  York  Pippin.  Wher 
these  names  oame  from  is  not  known 
This  apple  it  certainly  Ortley,  whic! 
is  so  largely  grown  in  Amrtic,' 
Ortley  enjoys  twenty  -  two  othe 
synor.yms  in  America  and  two  mor 
in  England  ;  and  adding  its  correc 
name,  together  with  our  two  Aus 
t'ralian  ones,  this  popular  America i 
apple  carries  no  less  than  twenty-sevei 
ftames.    No  wonder  it  is  popular. 

Again,  New  York  Pippin  in  Americ: 
is  identical  with  Ben  Davis  ;  while  Be! 
Davis  has  for  another  synonym  Ken 
tucky  Red  Streak,  which  is  not  tin 
Kentucky  Red  Streak  grown  hern 
The  apple  known  as  Scarlet  Pcarmair 
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Tasmania  is  the  Scarlet  Nonpariel 
i  Victoria,  while  Vmerican 
inglish  authorities  quote  these  names 
8  two  separate  varieties.  The 
ondon  Pippin  i*  more  often  called 
■  Five  Drown  Pippin,  erroneous ly 
>  according  to  correct  nomenclature; 
lthough  the  latin  mora  oorreotly 
escribes  its  apbenrance,  and  would  be 
more  suitable  name. 
Thus,  even  with  apple  names,  we 
light  ■well  pause  and  ask  where  we 
re.  Enough  has  been  said  on  this 
abject  to  show  how  great  a  muddle 
xists.  One  cannot  be  too  emphatic 
I  condemning  such  nomenclature,  and 
hese  anomalies  should  never  have  ben 
KMjtuated  ;  they  would  not  have 
en  perpetuated  had  a  permanent 
imenclature  committee  been-  in  exis 
nee  in  each  country. 

(n  some  of  the  instances  mentioned 
»ove.  it  will  frequently  be  impos- 
t>le  for  purchasers  to  obtain,  end 
rtainly  impossible  to  define,  the 
rietv   they  desire.     Thus    the  loss 

the  grower,  who  waits  years  for 
I  trees  to  fruit,  and  then  finds  that 

has  a  variety  not  wanted,  and  so 
her  hns  to  grow  an  unsuitable  fruit 
replant   his  land,  is  incalculable. 

—  Long  Names.  — 
Still  another  fault  is  the  great 
igth  of  names  sometimes  triven  to 
jits.  Frequently  it  may  be  taken, 
though  not  always,  that  a  bie  name 
synonymous  w-hh  inferioritv-  And 
we  have  Rorsdorffer  Strie  de 
>heme  anple  ;  King  of  Tomkin's 
>unty  Pippin  apple  ;  Twenty-fifth 
nniver-arie  de  Leopold  T.  pear  : 
itron-berne  Bomische  grosse  puni- 
rte  pear  ;  Grosse  Weiss  und  Roth- 
striefte  Jofaannesbeere  currant  ; 
irabelle  von  Flotow's  <relbe  fruhbe 
letsche  plum  ;  etc. 

—  Synonyms.  — 
Thpre  has  thus  crept  into  commer- 

life  such  a  cumulation  of  names 
t  it  is  a  wonder  that  people  know 
'  :h  fruit  to  order.  Some  of  our 
ular  and  well  known  varieties  of 
"ts  carry  a  great  number  and 
sity  of  names.  For  example,  in 
les,  the  old  Buckingham  is  known 
-r  24  names  ;  Fallawater,  an  Am- 
an  favourite,  owns  ,  IS  names, 
ey  admits  no  less  than  27,  while 
ajack  is  the  possessor  of  38.  Tn 
s,  the  same  multiplications  exi<t-, 
Beurre  Diel  has  24  names  ; 
ish  Beauty  29  :  Uvedale's  St. 
ain  36  ;  (and  this  must  not  be 
ounded  with  the  variety  St. 
ains,  which  is  a  different  pear, 
has  itself  14  names).  The  list  is 
zi  bv  White  Doyenne,  or  Doyenne 
c,  which  answers  to  no  less  than 
synonyms. 

—  The  Remedy.  — 
remedy  will  only  be  achieved  by 

mity  of  action  between  officials, 
-growers,   and   nurserymen.  The 
ion    of  a    standard  list    is  the 
uecessitv,    and    for    the  older 
Kies  we  have  such  authorities  a- 
g.  Downing,    and  Thomas  ;  later 
have  Wickson,  and  the  reports  of 
Royal    Horticultural    Society  of 
land.     But  none  of  these  author! 
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tics  deal  directly  with  Australian 
fruits. 

Co-operative  action,  in  the  direction 
of  n  Pomological  Committee,  is  the 
only  remcdv  .  and  nurserymen  should 
agree  to  sell  no  variety,  fruit -growers 
to  grow  no  varietj .  and  officials  to 
recognise  no  variety,  that  has  not 
received  the  acceptance  of  such  an 
association. 

The  Pomological  Association  of 
America  has  seven  rules  only,  and 
these  are  subjoined  to  show  the  mode 
of  action,  which  is  reputed  to  be 
eminently  satisfactory. 

—  Rules   Adopted  by   the  American 
Pomological    Association    for  Naming 
and  Describing  Fruits.  — 

1.  The  originator  or  introducer  (in 
the  order  named)  has  the  prior  right 
to  l)e9tow  a  name  upon  a  new  or 
unnamed  fruit. 

2.  The  society  reserves  the  ridit,  in 
case  of  long,  inappropriate,  or  other- 
wise  objectionable  names,  to  shorten, 
modify,  or  '  wholly  change  the  same 
when  they  shall  occur  in  its  discus- 
sions or  reports  ;  and  also  to  recom- 
mend such  changes  for  general 
adoption. 

3.  The  name  of  a  fruit  should  pre- 
ferably express,  as  far  as  practicable 
hv  a  sinele  word,  a  characteristic  of 
the  variety,  the  name  of  the  origin- 
ator, or  the  place  of  its  origin.  Under 
no  ordinary,  circumstances  should 
more  than  a  single  word  be  employed. 

t.  Should  the  question  of  nrioritv 
arise  between  different  names  for  the 
same  variety  of  fruit,  other  circum- 
stances being  enual,  the  name  first 
publicly  bestowed  will  be  given  pre- 
cedence. * 

5.  To  entitle  a  new  fruit  to  the 
award  or  commendation  of  the 
society,  it  musl  possess  fat  least  for 
the  locality  for  which  it  is  recom- 
mended) some  valuable  or  desirable 
qualitv  or  combination  of  dualities  in 
a  higher  degree  than  any  previously 
known  variety  of  its  class  and  season. 

fi.  A  variety  of  fruit  having-  been 
once  exhibited,  examined,  and  reported 
upon,  as  a  new  fruit,  bv  a  committee 
of  the  society,  will  not  thereafter  be 
recognized  as  such  so  far  as  subse- 
quent reports  are  concerned. 

A  rule  governing  the  revision  of 
names  was  authorized  by  the  Associa- 
tion at  its  meeting  in  Washington  in 
September,   1"91,  as  follows  : — 

Prefixes,  suffixes,  apostrophic  ter- 
minations, and  secondary  words,  to- 
gether with  words  whose  significations 
are  expressed  in  the  descriptive 
columns  of  the  catalogue,  are  elimin- 
ated from  the  names  of  fruits,  save 
in  a  few  cases  in  which  they  may  be 
needful  to  insure  the  identity  of  a 
variety  and  in  a  few  time-honoured 
names. 

The  anglicising  of  foreign  names  is 
resorted  to  onlv  in  the  interest  of 
brevity  or  pronouncabilit v. 

In  questionable  cases,  subsidiary 
words  are  retained  in  parentheses. 
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A  U  LP AH  A 
WINES  .  . 

in   competition    against  all 

AUSTRALIA 

at  ADELAIDE  WINE  SHOWS. 


19Q4.    CHAMPION  CUP  for 

HOCK 

1906     CHAMPION  CUP  for 

CLARET 

1906.    CHAMPION  CUP  for 

SHERRY 

Besides  also  many 

FIRST  PRIZES 

too  numerous  to  mention 
Town  Office  : 

Australasia  Chambers, 
King  Wm.  St.,  Adelaide. 

Vineyards  and  Cellars  : 

Magill,  South  Australia. 
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Out  Worms 


By    C.    French,     .Tun.,  Victorian 
Journal  of  Agriculture. 

During  the  past  season  numerous 
inquiries  for  information  in  regard 
to  the  above  mentioned  insects 
and  the  best  means  for  destroying 
the  same  have  been  received.  The 
Climbing  Cut  Worm  (Mamesta 
evingi)  has  been  very  prevalent, 
grain  crops,  barley  in  particular, 
being  badly  attacked.  Other  Cut 
Worms— Agrotis  (several  species), 
Heliothis,  Armigera,  Leucania,  and 
others — have  also  been  much  in 
evidence.  Cut  Worms  are  amongst 
the  most  troublesome  insects 
growers  have  to  deal  with,  and 
everv  year  they  are  the  cause  of 
much  destruction  on  farms,  vine- 
vards,  and  gardens.  Wheat,  oats, 
barley,  maize,  vines,  plums,  to- 
matoes, onions,  beans,  cabbages, 
and  potatoes  are  all  subject  to 
attack. 

Cut  Worms  are  also  known  as 
Cut  Worm  Caterpillars,  Looper 
Caterpillars,  Army  Worms,  Take- 
all  Grubs,  etc.  They  are  variable 
in  colour,  especially  the  larvae  of 
the  Tomato  Moth.  The  latter  vary 
from  preen  tn  yellowish,  but  most 
of  the  Agrotis  are  of  a  dirtv  grey- 
ish or  light-brown  colour,  without 
hairs  or  spines,  smooth,  and 
greasy  looking,  often  being  of  a 
similar  colour  to  the    ground  in 
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which  they  hibernate.  Some  of  the 
cut  worms  feed  both  day  and 
night,  whilst  others  hibernate  just 
under  the  soil,  or  under  logs, 
stones,  bags,  bark,  and  rubbish 
during  the  day  and  feed  during  the 
night.  When  they  are  fully  grown 
(which  takes  a  couple  of  weeks), 
and  until  they  are  ready  to  pu- 
pate, the  pupa  is  of  a  dirty  red- 
dish-brown colour,  sometimes  al- 
most black.  After  pupating,  they 
remain  in  the  ground,  in  the  warm 
weather,  from  ten  to  fifteen  days 
before  the  moths  emerge  ;  in  the 
cold  weather,  the  period  is  much 
longer. 

—  Life  History.  — 
There  are  at  least  two  broods  of 
cut  worm  moths  in  a  season,  but 
further  observation  will  be  neces- 
sary before  the  number  is  finally 
ascertained.  The  moths  usually  fiy 
about  at  dusk  and  deposit  their 
eggs  on  any  suitable  plant.  The 
eggs  hatch  in  a  few  days,  and  tie 
young  cut  worms  start  to  feed  at 
once,  any  kind  of  green  food  being 
speedily  eaten  by  them.  Even  when 
the  grain  is  just  sprouting  it  is 
attacked,  and  often  they  will  eat 
right  into  the  husk. 

—  Remedies.  — 
By  the  eradication  of  weeds  and 
the  burning  of  haulms  and  stems 
of  harvested  crops  the  cut  worm 
evil  may  be  greatly,  minimised,  as 
by  this  means  many  eggs  are  des- 
troyed. 

Growing  crops  may  be  treated  in 
the  following  manner  : — Place  be- 
tween rows  of  an  infested  crop  or 
at  short  distances  apart,  bundles 
of  any  succulent  weed  or  vegetable 
which  has  been  previously  poisoned 
by  dipping  it,  after  tying  in  bun- 
dles, into  a  strong  mixture  of 
Paris  green  i  oz.  to  a  bucket  of 
water.  The  cut  worms  eat  the 
poisoned  plants,  bury  themselves, 
and  die.  In  hot,  drv  weather  the 
bundles  should  be  put  out  after 
sundown.  Correspondents  have  fre- 
quently inquired  whether  there  is 
any  likelihood  of  vegetables  ab- 
sorbing Paris  green  from  the  mash 
when  placed  near  the  roots.  I  am 
assured  bv  the  Chemist  for  Agri- 
culture that  there  is  no  danger  as 
the  Paris  green  is  practically  in- 
soluble, and  therefore  cannot  be 
absorbed  by  the  various  plants. 

'I'lic  poisoned  bran  mash  has  also 
l.cin  successfully  tried.     The  best 
proportion  to  use  is  one  part  by 
111   of  arsenic,  one    of  sugar, 
and  six  of  bran,  to  which  is  added 
n(!i(i(-nt   water   to   make   a  wet 


mash.  This  mixture  is  usually 
made  in  a  wash  tub  or  half  barrel. 
One  of  these  is  filled  three-fourths 
full  with  dry  bran,  and  to  this  is 
added  about  5lbs.  of  arsenic,  which 
is  thoroughly  stirred  through  the 
bran  with  a  spade  or  shovel  ;  5ft>s. 
of  sugar  are  next  thrown  into  a 
pail,  which  is  then  filled  with 
water,  and  the  sugar  stirred  until 
it  is  dissolved,  when  the  sugar 
water  is  added  to  the  bran  and 
arsenic,  and  the  three  well  stirred. 
More  water  is  added  and  the  stir- 
ring continued  until  every  portion 
of  the  mash  becomes  thoroughly 
saturated.  The  mixture  should  be 
placed  round  and  through  the 
crop,  or  at  the  foot  of  the  tree, 
plant,  or  shrub  infested,  dropping 
it  into  the  shade  when  this  can  be 
done.  Both  of  these  preparations 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  wav  of 
children  and  domestic  animals. 

With  regard  to  the  efficacy  of 
the  poisoned  bran  mash,  I  have  re- 
cently received  the  following  letter 
from"  Mr.  G.  Ray,  of  Lindenow, 
Gippsland  : — 

The  cut  worms  were  very  pre- 
valent this  season,  but  I  have  had 
great  success  in  destroying  them. 
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I  had  a  crop  oi  English  barley, 
and,  thanks  to  the  use  of  the  bran 
mash,  I  have  just  threshed  from 
40  to  70  bushels  per  acre.  The 
caterpillars  were  two  or  more 
inches  deep  in  shady  places,  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  would  not  have 
had  any  returns  unless  precautions 
had  been  taken. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Malley,  Kastern  Pro- 
vince Entomologist  in  South 
Africa,  reports  excellent  results 
with  poisoned  baits.     He  says  : — 

It  occurred  to  me  that  by  cut- 
ting up  any  available  green  stuff 
(lucerne,  barley,  maize,  cabbage, 
rape,  young  succulent  weeds,  etc) 
into  small  bits,  say  half  an  inch 
in  length,  it  could  be  moistened 
with  the  poisoned  sweet  and  then 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  lands 
with  least  labour  and  material. 
In  this  way,  it  is  distributed  even- 
ly, and  at  such  frequent  intervals, 
that  the  cut  worms  are  practical- 
ly certain  to  find  it  before  they  do 
the  plants.  Their  fondness  for 
sweets  induces  them  to  fully  en- 
gorge themselves  on  the  bait,  a 
fact  which  makes  their  destruction 
certain.  There  is  also  no  danger 
to  stock,  for  the  pieces  of  bait  are 
so  small  that  nothing  but  poultry 
can  pick  them  up,  and  it  is  not 
likelv  that  even  they  will  get 
enough  to  injure  them.  But,  as  a 
precaution,  thev  should  be  kept 
from  the  lands  where  bait  has  been 
spread. 

During  the  past  six  months  se- 
veral additional  experimental  tests 
have  been  made  for  cut  worms, 
and  with  satisfactory  results.  I 
see  no  special  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  its  application  on  a  large  scale 
to  lands  planted  with  tobacco, 
maize,  or  other  crops,  and  there- 
fore call  attention  to  it  for  the 
benefit  of  any  who  may  have  oc- 
casion to  use  it. 

—  Method  of  Preparation.  — 
Arsenite    of  soda,  lib.  ;  treacle, 
or  brown  sugar,  81bs.  ;    water,  10 
gallons. 

Dissolve  the  arsenite  of  soda  and 
the  treacle  in  the  water.  In  the 
meantime,  cut  up  the  lucerne,  ->r 
other  green  stuff,  into  small  bits, 
and  then  moisten  it  with  the 
poisoned  sweet.  lie  careful  not  to 
make  it  too  wet  or  it  will  not 
scatter  well  when  broadcasting. 
For  the  best  results,  the  bait 
should  l>e  distributed  a  few 
days  after  the  ground  has  been 
ploughed,  and  all  green,  succulent 
vegetation  destroyed.  The  cut 
worms  that  are  not  crushed  in 
ploughing  will  then  be  on  the  sur- 
face again,  and  on  account  of  their 
long  fast,  practically  all  of  them 
will  be  prowling  around  in  search 
of  food.    In  this  way,  one  applica- 


tion will  probably  be  sufficient. 
If  injury  is  noticed  after  the  young 
maize  plants  appear,  the  applica- 
tion should  be  repeated." 

Arsenate  of  lead  spray  has 
proved  one  of  the  best  remedies 
yet  discovered.  Where  cut  worms 
arc  feeding  in  grass  paddocks  ad- 
joining crops,  it  is  advisable  to 
spray  a  strip  of  the  crop.  After 
devouring  the  grass,  they  move  on 
to  the  crop,  and  when  they  come 
to  the  sprayed  portion  devour  it 
greedily,  and  are  soon  destroyed. 
It  vegetables  arc  sprayed  it  is  ad- 
visable to  thoroughly  wash  them 
before  using. 

The  trench  system  is  a  simple 
and  effective  method  of  eradica- 
tion. A  trench  or  furrow  should 
be  either  ploughed  or  dug  around 
the  crop  towards  which  the  cut 
worms  are  feeding.  It  must  have 
clean  cut  sides  ;  those  nearest  the 
crop  should  be  undercut  so  as  to 
prevent  the  cut  worms  from  craw- 
ling out  of  the  trench.  Deep  holes 
should  be  made  in  the  trench 
at  intervals  of,  say,  five  yards. 
When  travelling  towards  the  crop 
the  cut  worms  fall  into  and  crawl 
along  the  trench  and  ultimately  in- 
to the  holes.  A  few  shovelfuls  of 
earth,  well  rammed,  will  then 
speedily  destroy  them.  Should  the 
pest  be  already  in  the  crop  it  will 
be  necessarv  to  run  a  few  furrows 
through  it. 

Another  plan  that  answers  well 
is  to  place  a  llock  of  sheep  in  '  the 
infested  paddock  adjoining  the 
crop.  The  constant  walking  about 
of  the  sheep  will  destroy  the  cut 
worms. 

If  cut  worms  are  prevalent  in 
gardens,  rake  the  ground  up  close 
to  the  plants.  By  this  means 
manv  of  them  are  turned  up  ;  and, . 
if  poultry  are  allowed  to  run  over 
the  ground  very  few  will  escape 
their  notice.  Thev  are  also  easily 
injured  by  the  rake  and  are  then 
likely  to  be  eaten  by  ants  ;'iid 
insectivorous  birds  when  exposed 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Numbers  of  cut  worms  are  des- 
troved  by  hymenopteroiis  and 
other  parasites.  Very  wet  and 
cold  weather  also  keeps  them  in 
check. 


Among  contractions  used  in  cer- 
tain postal  districts  are  "  aux," 
and  "  ass.,"  meaning  respectively 
auxiliary  and  assistant  postmen. 
A  branch  postmaster,  in  preparing 
his  periodical  report  for  the  head 
office,  wrote  as  follows  : — "  Dear 
Sir. — I  beg  to  report  that  the  ox 
has  returned  and  the  ass  has  now 
gone  on  leave." 
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FORMALIN 


—  The  most  modem  — 

DISINFECTANT 
ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT,  *I 

for  household  use 


Recommended  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  world.  Acts 
as  a  preventive  to  contagion 
from  infectious  diseases.  In- 
valuable for  use  with  telephones. 


For 

POTATO  DISEASES. 

As  a  preventative  to  the  spread 
of  POTAfO  BLIGHT  (Irish 
blight)  SCAB,  BROWN  RUST, 
etc..  Immerse  ell  seed  potatoes 
in  SICKLE  BRAND  FORMALIN 

1  lb.  to  32  gallons  water.  Soak 
uncut  tubers  in  the  solution  for 

2  hours,  spread  out  to  dry,  cut 
and  plant  as  usual.  It  is  im- 
portant not  to  cut  tubers  before 

treatment. 

PRICES: 

1/6  per  1  tb.  bottle,  14/-  per 
gallon   bottle,  12/6   per  gal.  in 

3  gallon  jars,  1  gallon  —  about 

Hi  lbs. 

Sole  Agents  for  South  Australia  : 

The  Adelaide  Chemical 
and  Fert.  Co.,  Ltd., 

CURRIE  STREET. 
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Plants  for  the  Salad. 

Burnet  is  a  hardy  perennial, 
commonly  propagated  by  seeds, 
which  should  be  sown  in  the 
spring.  A  somewhat  poor  soil 
and  a  dry  situation  suits  it  best. 
The  plants  should  stand  about 
eight  inches  apart,  and  if  they  are 
not  allowed  to  seed,  will  last 
man}-  rears.  When  the  leaves  are 
young  and  tender  they  have  a 
warm  taste,,  with  a  strong  cucum- 
ber-like odour.  When  fully  de- 
veloped the  leaves  are  nearly  two 
feet  in  length,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  indigestible 
cucumber  in  making  a  mixed 
salad.  Burnet  is  a  very  old  Eng- 
lish plant,  and  was  formerly 
thought  to  possess  great  virtues. 
It  has  been  called  the  friend  of 
the  heart,  liver,  and  other  princi- 
pal parts  of  the  body.  A  few 
stalks  of  it  placed  in  a  cup  of  wine 
were  said  to  give  a  fine  relish  to 
the  liquor,  quickening  the  spirits, 
refreshing  the  heart,  making  it 
merrv,  and  driving  away  melan- 
choly. 

Corn  Salad  is  an  annual  plant, 
very  hardy,  and  of  earlier  growth 
than  most  plants.  The  leaves  may 
be  boiled,  and  eaten  as  spinach  ; 
they  have  no  remarkable  flavour 
to  "recommend  them  ;  but  they  are 
useful  in  making  a  mixed  salad. 

Rampion  is  a  hardy  biennial 
plant,    belonging    to  the  Campan- 
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ula    family.       It   has    pale  blue 

flowers,  and  attains  a  height  of 
about  two  feet.  The  whole  plant 
abounds  in  a  milky  juice.  The 
roots  are  long,  and  white,  and 
may  be  eaten  raw,  like  radishes  ; 
they  have  a  pleasant,  nutty 
flavour,  and  are  sometimes  boiled 
and  eaten  like  parsnips  they  may 
be  taken  up  and  stored  in  dry 
earth  until  wanted.  Both  roots 
and  leaves  are  used  in  salads.  The 
rampion  is  sometimes  found  in  the 
flower  garden,  cultivated  as  an  or- 
namental plant. 

The  sorrels  aire  largely  used  in 
France  for  using-  in  soups  and  also 
in  mixed  salads.  There  are  se- 
veral varieties,  which  are  propa- 
gated by  seeds  and  by  division  of 
the  roots.  The  leaves  of  sorrel 
are  used  in  France  as  spinach. 
They  are  said  to  greatly  promote 
digestion.  They  give  a  pleasant 
flavour  to  mixed  salads,  and  make 
a  very  good  substitute  for  apple 
sauce  with  roast  pork,  goose,  etc. 
In  Paris  large  quantities  of  sorrel 
are  used  in  soups,  sauces,  and 
stews.  The  plant  is  increased  by 
seeds  and  by  division,  and  it  will 
grow  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil, 
and  with  little  attention. 

Endive  should  be  more  common- 
ly grown  by  Australian  gardeners, 
than  it  is.  In  France,  Belgium, 
and  other  European  countries,  it 
is  much  esteemed.  It  may  be  used 
alone  or  in  a  mixed  salad.  The 
moss-curled  and  green-curled  kinds 
are  good,  and  the  broad-leaved 
Bat  avian  is  fancied  by  many 
"-rowers.  The  plants,  like  lettuces, 
delight  in  a  rich  soil,  and  they  must 
not  be  crowded.  To  make  them 
palatable  they  must  be  blanched  ; 
this  may  be  done  by  covering  the 
plants  when  large  enough  with  in- 
verted flower  pots,  or  by  laying 
light  slates  or  tiles,  or  wood,  over 
the  plants  ;  this  must  be  done  on 
a  dry  day  ;  or  the  leaves  may 
be  drawn  together  and  tied  in  the 
same  manner  that  Cos  lettuces  are 
sometimes  treated. 

The  lettuce  is  the  most  import- 
ant plant  of  all  salads,  and  by 
successive  sowings  it  may  be  had 
■ill  the  year  round.  Rich  land  and  a 
(mil  unions  supply  of  moisture  are 
necessary  to  procure  sweet  and 
succulent  lettuces.  Sow  thinly, 
and  t  ransplant  while  •  the ,  seedlings 
are  till  small.  In  the  summer 
time  it  is  better  to  sow  the  seeds 
where  the  plants  are  to  remain. 

In  parts  of  France  large  quanti- 
i  u  s  oi  dandelion  arc  grown,  and 
forwarded  to  the  Paris  markets. 
In  India  the  plant  is  used  as.are- 
nii-dv  |r.r  Vivor  troubles.  The  roots 
.in  dried,  ground,  and  mixed  with 
i  ]  quantity  of  pure  coffee, 


for  making  an  agreeable  bever- 
age, which  is  believed  to  have  a 
medicinal  value.  When  the  leaves 
are  blanched  they  form  an  agree- 
able component  of  salads,  and 
they  are  also  used  alone.  Unless 
the  plants  are  blanched,  the  leaves 
have  a  very  bitter  flavour  ;  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  light  removes  the 
bitterness.  The  plant  will  grow 
in  almost  any  kind  of  soil.  The 
blanching  process  is  done  by  plac- 
ing an  inverted  garden  pot  over 
the  plant,  or  by  spreading  clean, 
sharp  sand  four  inches  deep  over 
the  whole  of  the  bed. 

Chicory,  by  successional  sowings, 
may  be  had  as  a  salad  all  the 
year  round,  but  it  is  better 
adapted  for  winter  use  than  for 
summer.  A  deep,  rich,  sandy  loam 
suits  it  best,  but  like  most  other 
root  crops  it  does  not  like  fresh 
manure.  The  leaves  may  be  cut 
and  used  all  through  the  summer 
and  autumn  ;  they  are  a  trifle 
bitter,  but  very  wholesome.  The 
plant  is  best  when  blanched.  This 
is  done  in  various  ways.  Some- 
times the  roots  are  lifted,  tied  in 
bundles,  and  then  placed  in  a  hot- 
bed or  forcing-house.  The  roots 
are  also  treated  in  a  similar  way 
to  that  adopted  for  sea-kale.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  in  drills  a 
foot  part,  and  the  plants  thinned 
out  to  6in.  or  9in.  In  dry  weather 
plenty  of  water  should  be  given, 
and  liquid  manure  occasionally. 
Witloof  or  Brussels  chicory  is  a 
distinct  kind  from  the  common 
sort,  and  is  the  one  most  largely 
cultivated  for  salad  purposes. 


Mrs.  Johnson  had  gone  from 
home,  leaving  Mr.  Johnson  discon- 
solate. On  arriving  at  her  destin- 
ation she  missed  her  gold  lace  pin, 
and  wrote  her  servant,  asking  the 
girl  to  let  her  know  if  she  had 
found  anything  on  the  dining  room 
floor.  The  servant  wrote  as  fol- 
lows When  sweeping  the  dining 
room  floor  this  morning,  I  found 
thirtv  matches,  four  corks,  and  a 
pack  of  cards." 


Drink 

COOPER'S 

PURE  BEER. 


Orders  to  the  Brewery, 
Upper  Kensington. 
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Arrest  of  Bleeding. 

—  Internal  Bleeding.  — 

When  haemorrhage  from  an  in- 
ternal organ  is  suspected,  the  gol- 
den rule  is  to  keep  the  animal  as 
quiet  as  possible,  and  to  this  end 
a  stiff  dose  oi  opium  or  other  se- 
dative medicine  is  advantageous. 
In  such  cases,  opium  has  the  add- 
ed merit  that  it  may  act  as  a 
styptic  or  astringent,  and  so 
assist  in  stopping  the  bleeding. 
Another  medicine  which  has  a 
powerful  effect  in  arresting  inter- 
nal haemorrhage  is  ergot  of  rye, 
which  may  be  given  by  the  mouth 
Or  injected  under  the  skin  or  into 
the  blood  stream  in  the  form  of 
liquid  extract  of  ergot,  the  dose  of 
which  for  a  horse  or  cow  is  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce, 
most  marked  sign  of  internal 
haemorrhage  is  a  sudden  paleness 
of  the  visible  mucous  membrane. 

—  External  Bleeding.  — 

Except  it  is  excessive  to  a  de- 
gree likelv  to  become  exhausting, 
external  bleeding  is  not  such  an 
alarming  affair  as  is  usually 
thought.  Unless  the  bleeding  ves- 
sel is  a  comparatively  large  artery, 
it  is  surprising  how  quickly  it  will 
.lose  if  the  animal  is  kept  still. 
Much  apprehension  need  not  be 
left  unless  the  blood  is  spurting  in 
jets.  The  bleeding  from  an  opera- 
tion wound  is  usually  much  more 
serious  than  that  from  an  acci- 
dental wound,  because  in  the  latter 
'case  the  vessel  is  usually  torn 
asunder,  while  in  the  former  the 
cut  is  usually  a  clean  one,  and 
there  is  no  tendency  for  the  vessel 
,to  become  plugged  by  the  tiny 
ihreds  of  torn  tissue  round  which 
plotting  occurs  so  quickly. 

In  the  case  of  a  large  vessel  be- 
ing cut  during  an  operation,  the 
safest  plan  is  to  secure  the  bleed- 
ing end  with  a  pair  of  forceps, 
*nd  either  apply  a  silk  ligature,  or 
twist  the  vessel  until  the  end  is 
tlmost  torn  off.  Failing  this, 
,the  wound  would  be  sluiced  with 
l  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron, 
plugged  with  cotton  wool  or  anti- 
septic tow,  and  stiehed  up.  The 
abject  of  this  procedure  is  to  get 
a  quick  clotting  of  the  blood,  by 
which  the  cut  vessel  ultimately 
becomes  plugged.  The  application 
!»f  cold  water  or  ice  to  the  part, 
by  producing  contraction  of  the 
/blood  vessels  supplying  it.  is  also 
helpful.  Cold  water  continuously 
.played  on  the  loins  is  particularly 
.useful  in  bleeding  from    the  cord 


after  castration,  or  from  the  womb 
after  calving  or  foaling.  In  the 
latter  cases,  the  flooding  of  the 
womb  with  cold  water,  or  even  the 
insertion  of  a  chunk  of  ice,  may 
have  to  be  resorted  to. 

When  the  bleeding  is  from  one 
of  the  large  vessels  of  the  limbs, 
the  application  of  pressure  above 
the  seat  of  bleeding  by  means  of  a 
tourniquet  or  tight  bandage  is 
very  effective.  If  pressure  is  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  main  vessel 
of  supply,  by  means  of  a  cork, 
plug  of  grass,  or  some  such  sub- 
stance, held  in  position  with  the 
bandage,  the  bleeding  will  cease 
almost  directly  ;  but  an  exact 
knowledge  of  the  vascular  anatomy 
of  the  part  is  necessary  to  effec- 
tively accomplish  this. 

To  avoid  excessive  bleeding  while 
operating  on  the  limbs,  it  is  al- 
ways advisable  to  apply  a  bandage 
or  tourniquet  to  the  limb  above 
the  seat  of  operation.  For  opera- 
tions in  other  parts,  the  prior  in- 
jection of  adrenalin  has  recently 
been  practised  extensively  to  pro- 
duce a  transient  bloodlessness,  but 
its  use  in  those  cases  which  have 
come  under  the  author's  observa- 
tion has  not  been  so  completely 
successful  as  was  expected. — By  S. 
S.  Cameron,  M.R.C.V.S.,  in  the 
"  Victorian  Journal  of  Agricul- 
ture." 


Turning  Out  to  Grass. 

Opinions  always  have  differed, 
and  presumably  always  will  differ, 
regarding  the  advantage  gained  by 
a  horse  through  being  turned  out 
to  grass  in  the  summer.  In  this 
connection,  as  in  many  others,  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases,  and  Conse- 
quently a  course  of  management 
which  may  suit  one  animal  may 
be  wholly  inapplicable  to  another. 
It  is  pretty  certain,  however,  that 
unless  a  fairly  long  spell  of  rest 
can  be  given  a  horse,  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  turn  him  out,  as  in  such 
a  case  his  svstem  becomes  disor- 
ganised without  an  opportunity 
for  recovery  being  provided.  It  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  better  therefore 
to  grant  a  working  horse  a  spell 
of  liberty  in  a  spacious  box,  espe- 
cially if  there  is  a  straw  yard  at- 
tached thereto,  than  to  turn  him 
out  amongst  a  lot  of  strange 
animals.  Should  the  latter  alter- 
native be  adopted,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  hind  shoes  should  be  re- 
moved as  a  precaution  against 
injury    to    other  horses  ;  in  fact, 


many  owners  of  grazing  land  will 
accept  horses  at  grass  upon  no 
other  terms.  Removing  the  front 
shoes  is  not  to  be  recommended 
under  ordinary  conditions,  as  the 
hoof  is  liable  to  become  broken 
away  ;  but  should  the  horse  be 
left  out  for  any  length  of  time  it 
will  become  necessary  to  have  him 
up  and  remove  the  shoes  about 
every  three  or  four  weeks,  lest 
they  should  become  tight,  owing 
to  the  growth  of  the  horn.  When 
the  horse  is  brought  in  from  grass 
it  is  a  great  mistake  to  treat  him 
forthwith  as  though  he  had  been 
in  his  stable  and  at  work  all  the 
time  his  holiday  had  lasted, 
dose  or  two  of  cooling  medicine 
should  be  given  to  him  ;  he  should 
not  be  put  to  hard  work  at  once  ; 
and  his  return  to  the  conventional 
diet  of  wheaten  hay,  and  chaff 
should  be  effected  gradually.  The 
equine  nature  resents  all  violent  and 
sudden  changes  of  diet,  and  there- 
fore no  greater  mistake  can  be  made 
than  to  take  a  horse  up  from 
grass  one  day  and  put  him  on  dry 
food  the  next  one.  Either  Epsom 
salts  or  aloes  are  usual  medicines 
at  such  a  time  ;  the  former,  being 
the  pleasanter  to  use,  as  4oz.  for 
a  full-grown  horse  once  a  day  in 
his  food  is  easy  to  give  ;  whilst 
aloes  have  to  be  administered  as 
a  medicine  in  doses  of  about  six 
drachms,  more  or  less,  according 
to  the  size  and  strength  of  the 
animal. — Exchange. 

ALSTON'S  1903  PATENT 
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Feeding  the  Pig. 

From    Queensland.  Agricultural  Journal. 

What  is  a  complete  food  for  t  he 
pig,  and  will  it  pay  to  feed  some 
wheat  even  when  wheat  is  pretty  high 
in  price  ?  If  wheat  is  fed  with  maize- 
meal,  the  results  are  highly  satisfac- 
tory. Bran,  because  of  its  character 
and  composition,  is  not  a  wholly 
desirable  feed  for  pigs.  Middlings  may 
be  fed  with  profit  at  any  time  during 
the  hog's  life.  They  are  not  only 
rich  in  protein  and  ash,  but  are  what 
may  be  called  a  clean,  smooth  food, 
being  free  from  objectionable  crude 
fibre  which  so  prominently  distin- 
guishes bran.  Barley  is  an  excellent 
food,  and  properly  handled  will 
produce  some  of  the  best  pork  in  the 
world.  Barley  and  peas  will  make 
pork  production  profitable,  if  given 
the  opportunity.  Peas,  as  all  under- 
stand, are  a  highly  nitrogenous  food, 
and  when  dry  should  always  be  fed 
with  some  other  grain. 

There  are  some  who  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  lucerne  hay  for 
swine.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such 
appreciation  is  not  universal.  It  is 
not  only  valuable  because  of  its  high 
merit  as  a  feed,  but  because  of  the 
bulk  it  furnishes.  No  growing  animal 
should  be  fed  exclusively  upon  the 
grains.  Swine  will  eat  dry  lucerne 
hay  with  a  relish,  but  the  better  way 
to  feed  it  is  to  cut  it  up,  steam  it 
or  pour  hot  water  on  it,  and  mix  with 
meal.  Pasture,  if  it  is  the  right  kind 
of  pasture,  is  nearly  an  essential  in 
profitable  swine  raising. 

—  Feeding  the  Brood  Sow.  — 
In  the  paper  on  this  subject  in  the 
Live  Stock  Journal  taken  from  an 
American  source,  advice  is  tendered 
which  my  own  past  experiennce  would 
make  me  very  careful  not  to  take.  In 
the  first  place,  mangels  are  recom- 
mended to  feed  the  in-pig  sow  on, 
while  I  have  known  numerous  eases 
where  these  roots,  excellent  food  as 
they  may  be  at  other  times,  have 
acted  in  the  most  deleterious  manner 


upon  the  unborn  litter,  which,  though 
born  alive,  have  all  died  within  an 
hour  or  two  after  birth,  and  this 
has  occurred  both  in  my  own  herd 
and  in  that  of  others  1  have  known. 
Then  there  is  the  recommendation  to 
supply  the  young  pigs  at  a  fortnight 
old  with  new  milk  so  as  to  assist 
their  mother  to  rear  them.  Now,  a 
cow's  new  milk  with  just  a  small 
portion  of  sugar  and  a  drop  or  two 
of  oil— cod  liver  for  choice — will  rear 
a  young  pig  deprived  of  its  dam,  and 
often  the  pigs  so  fed  grow  faster  than 
those  left  to  the  care  of  the  sow,  but 
a  mixture  of  food  composed  of  two 
kinds  of  milk  is  always  bad.  In 
pigs,  when  very  young,  it  is  almost 
invariably  followed  by  acute  diarrhoea, 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that,  how- 
ever, well  either  pigs  or  children  will 
do  upon  cow's  milk  alone  when 
judiciously  given,  they  never  thrive  so 
well  when  it  is  given  as  an  adjunct 
to  their  mother's  milk.  A  little  corn, 
such  as  crushed  oats,  and,  later, 
crushed  Indian  corn,  is  the  best  food 
for  young  sucking  pigs  till  they  begin 
to  eat  with  their  dam,  when,  if  her 
food  is  of  a  milky  nature,  they  may 
take  it  without  harm.  The  advan- 
tages of  letting  sows,  especially  Berk- 
shire and  kindred  breeds,  run  out  to 
glass,  is  well  worth  remembering  as 
an  excellent  practice. 

—  Feed  on  Right  Lines.  — 
It  is  not  enough  to  breed  well. 
Feeding  is  as  important  as  breeding. 
No  matter  how  good  the  stock  may 
be,  if  the  young  sows  are  not  fed  all 
they  want  to  eat  from  birth  until 
farrowing  time,  they  will  be  poor 
milkers.  It  is  impossible  to  develop 
a  roomy  sow  with  milking  capacity 
without  feeding  largely  on  albuminous 
foods.  The  proper  frame,  bone,  and 
form  can  be  developed  on  good 
pasture  combined  with  foods  in  which 
oats,  bran,  and  milk  are  predominant, 
with  plenty  of  exercise  for  muscular 
development,  and  they  can  be  obtained 
in  their  highest  form  in  no  other 
way.  The  short,  compact  brood  sow, 
pretty  as  a  picture,  is  not  the  one  to 
yield    a  profit    in   the    breeding  herd. 


Plenty  of  rich  food  will  develop  b 
beauty,    because  it    will  develop  b 
fat  ;  but  fat  and  a  high  degree 
fruitfulness    or    fecundity    are  incot 
patible. 

All  through  the  summer  the  pi 
can  be  fed  slops  to  good  advantaf 
but    it  should    be   kept    clean  ai 

sweet. 

Food  must  be  selected  for  speci 
results.  No  breed  can  convert  fatt* 
ing  food  into  juicy,  lean  meat.  I 
animal  when  fed  an  excess  of  f; 
formers  can  change  part  of  those  in 
bone-builders  and  muscle-makers.  1 
not  stint  the  feed  of  your  breedii 
herd  to  avoid  fat,  but  choose  su 
foods  as  are  rich  in  flesh-formej 
bone,  muscle  and  nerve  materials,  a 
use  sparingly  starchy  foods,  such 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  too  mu 
fat.  There  is  a  great  differer 
between  flesh  and  fat. 

The  Farmer's  Gazette  publishes  t 
following  notes  on  feeding  pigs  : — Pi 
should  be  well  but  not  overfed, 
good  bacon  pig  of  12  stone  ought 
be  produced  in  seven  months  from 
birth.     It    should  not     be  cramm< 
neither  should  it  be  half-starved,  b 
fed  steadily   and  regularly.     Pigs-  f 
steadily   and   regularly   will   give  t 
most  satisfactory  results  to  the  feec 
when    weighed  in    the  factories, 
hog  which  has  been  half-starved 
any    period  of    his  life,  even  thou 
well  fed  afterwards,  will  not  do  ! 
Feed    three    times     a    day    at  fix 
hours  j  never  leave  food  in  the  troug 
after  the  pigs  have  finished.    The  fle 
of  hogs  is  soft  and  flabby  if  fed 
brewery    or     distillery    stuff,  or 
turnips  or  mangles,  and  in  compa 
son  to  their  size  their  weight  in  1 
scale  is  miserable.     They  may  dece: 
(we  doubt  it)  the  buyer  who  buys 
"  guess,"  buj  they  will  not  deceive  t 
scale-weight. 

The  best  classes  of  food  for  p 
feeding  are  : — Potatoes  (cooked),  mi 
barley-meal,  oatmeal,  crushed  oa 
pollard,  bran,  ground  wheat,  ryeme 
Indian  corn.  The  latter  should 
only  used  sparingly  and  in  conju 
tion  with  other  foods,  such  as  p 
lard,  bran,  or  milk  ;  and  shoi 
always  be  ground  as  fine  as  the  n 
can  make  it,  and  thoroughly  cook 
otherwise  the  Indian  corn  pas 
through  the  animal  undigested,  a 
to  the  loss  of  the  feeder.  Barley-m 
need  not  necessarily  be  cooked — sea 
ing  it  will  do.  It  is  certainly  I 
best  food,  except  perhaps  potato 
for  producing  pork.  Never  sell  bar 
<>f  moderate  quality  to  buy  Tndi 
meal.  Grind  your  barley,  feed  U 
your  hogs  and  their  weight  when  dc 
will  astonish  you. 

The  secret  of  making  money  by  p 
is  not  to  rush  inio  them,  nor  out 
(hem.  Never  keep  too  many;  nc 
keep  loo  few.  The  fault  in  the  pi 
has  been  that  feeders  ran  in  to  I) 
when  hogs  were  dear,  and  stayed 
home  when  Ihey  were  cheap. 

Voil    Will     not   get     well-shaped  p 

from  a    badly  shaped    boar  ;  nehl 
will    yon    gel     thrifty  pigs  from 
unthrifty  sow.      If  you  do  not  It 


Rubberised  Leather. 

When  used  for  soling  boots,  shoes,  work  day  or  sporting.  WILL  give  the 
ereatest  ease,  comfort,  and  wear,  with  real  hard  usage,  SIX  TIMES  as 
LONG  as  ordinary  bark  tanned  leather,  and  the  little  extra  COST  is 
NOTHING   compared   with   the  advantages  gained. 

Rubberised  Balata  Leather  Machine  Belting 

is  suitable  for  all  classes  of  machinery  and  is  not  affected  bv  the  weatl<*=r. 
Hot  or  cold,  wet  or  shine,  it  will  still  be  running  smoothly  when  other 
belts  are  worn  out. 

RUBBERISED  I.EATFIFR  is  the  only  universal  leather  for  Tlarness. 
Pump  Buckets,  Washers,  Seat  Valves    etc..  etc.      From   all  storekeepers 

wholesale  agents- Helmsly  Jones, 

RA    I. MIAT     VICTORIA    BITTLDTNOS.  31   ORENFELL  ST..  ADELAIDK 
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Veterinary  Farrier. 

To  be  found  tl  •>.  •   dddrem.      Workmanship  Guaranteed.     LAME  HORSES, 
e  special  mention.      All  Shoes  made  of  steel.      Moderate  Prices. 
72    FLINDERS      I'RKKT,  ADKLA1DK. 
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not  pay  you.  A  pin,  any  more  than 
a  human  being,  will  not  thrive  on  a 
foul,  ilamp  bod.  Phe  best  thriving 
pigs  we  have  ever  seen  were  those 
produced  from  an  ordinary  well-shaped 
Country  sow  and  a  thoroughbred  York 
fhiru  boar.  The  services  of  this  latter 
class  of  animal  can  easily  be  hatl 
now  a  days.  A  long-legged,  ungainh 
boar  will  get  a  leggy,  lint-ribbed,  cat- 
hammed,  herring  -  gutted,  miserable 
ilas>  of  pig,  which  will  pay  nobody, 
and  deceive  nobody  as  to  their 
quality,  except  perhaps  the  man  who 
feeds  them.  The  tall,  leggy  hog  was 
iguorantly  thought  to  deceive  the 
buyer  who  purchases  by  "  guess,"  but 
does  not  deceive  the  factory  weigh- 
master. 

No  matter  how  low  prices  may  be, 
if  it  does  not  pay  to  feed  pigs  it 
certainly  does  not  pay  to  starve  them. 
If  you  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  breed- 
ing sow  yourself,  get  two  or  three  of 
your  neighbours  to  join  you,  and 
divide  the  expense  and  the  progeny. 
A  good  sow  is  easily  fed,  and  is.  the 
best  savings  bank  you  can  have.  The 
day  you  buy  is  the  day  you  sell.  If 
you  pay  too  much  for  the  store  you 
will  want  (but  will  not  get)  too  much 
for  the  bacon  pig.  Where  a  proper 
sow  is  kept,  young  pigs  can  be  pro- 
duced for  1/-  a  week  of  their  age — 
that  is  to  say,  eight  weeks,  8/- ;  ten 
weeks,  10/-  ;  and  so  on,  up  to 
twelve  weeks.  Why  should  the  feeder 
pay  practically  double  this  ?  One 
great  secret  of  pig-raising  is  :  When 
the  pigs  are  high  in  price,  do  not 
lose  your  head  and  throw  your  money 
away  ;  when  pigs  are  low,  do  not 
lose  your  head  and  throw  your  pigs 
away. 

—  W7eaning  Pigs.  — 
A  common  practice  has  been  to 
allow  the  pigs  to  suckle  until  they 
are  six  weeks  old.  Then  they  are 
suddenly  weaned,  and  one  or  two 
pigs  are  left  to  keep  the  sow's  udder 
from  inflammation.  That  course  has 
a  tendency  to  stunt  the  pigs  which 
are  taken  away,  and  when  a  pig  is 
once  stunted  in  its  growth  it  hardly 
ever  recovers  what  it  lost.  A  pig 
should  be  left  to  suck  not  less  than 
eurht  weeks.  They  should  have 
learned  to  eat  with  the  mother.  By 
throwing  a  handful  of  oats  on  a 
clean  place  on  the  floor,  when  the  pigs 
are  three  weeks  old,  they  will  begin 
to  pick  them  up.  Then  there  should 
be  a  low  and  shallow  trough  from 
'which  they  can  obtain  skim  milk 
mixed  with  pollard  or  mixed  with  a 
small  quantity  of  ground  grain.  Tf 
the  youmr  pigs  can  be  turned  out 
with  their  mother  on  pasture 
before  they  are  weaned,  they  will 
learn  to  eat  it  rapidly.  They  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  take  plenty  of 
exercise.  From  the  time  the  pigs 
are  weaned  a  moderate  supply  of 
skim  milk,  buttermilk,  green  lucerne, 
r  similar  feed  will  promote  the 
.owth  of  lean  flesh. 

Want  of  exercise  and  want  of  flesh- 
producing  food  dining  that  peiiod  of 
their  o-rowth  will  prevent  any  breed 
of  hogs  from  developing  the  flesh; 
qualities  which  are  wanted  in  the 
bacon    and    hams.     It    is  improbable 


that  any  kind  of  feed  during  the 
fattening  of  the  animals  can  result  in 
producing  a  large  proportion  of  lean 
ilesh  unless  the  animals  are  well  and 
regularly  fed  when  young.  i 

The  following  opinion  on  weaning 
pigs  is  given  by  Professor  ilenry,  of 
\\  isconsiu  : — 1'igs  are  generally  weaned 
when  from  seven  to  ten  weeks  old. 
This  is  best  accomplished  by  lirst  re- 
moving the  two  strongest  members  of 
the  litter  to  a  separate  pen,  and  after 
two  or  three  days  taking  away  others, 
always  choosing  the  most  vigorous, 
until  all  are  removed.  Under  this 
practice  the  milk  flow  of  the  dam  will 
gradually  diminish  until  it  ceases. 
Many  breeders  allow  pigs  to  wean 
themselves — a  result  reached  without 
ditlieulty  where  they  are  liberally 
supplied  with  palatable  nourishment 
at  a  side  trough.  When  the  pigs  are 
weaned  they  should  be  placed  in 
groups  of  not  over  twenty,  care 
being  taken  that  the  members  in  each 
group  are  of  the  same  size.  Where 
large  numbers  of  pigs  of  varying 
sizes  range  together,  the  weaker  ones 
are  at  a  disadvantage  at  the  feed 
trough,  and  are  liable  to  permanent 
injury  from  lack  of  feed  and  the  rough 
treatment  they  receive. 

A  pregnant  sow  should  always  be  pro- 
vided with  a  suitable  place  for  caring 
for  her  pigs  when  they  have  arrived 
safely,  and  this  may  be  expected  if 
the  sow  is  in  good  health  and  com- 
fortably housed.  The  feeding  cannot 
be  too  good.  The  milk  of  the  sow  is 
extremely  rich.  It  contains  twice  as 
much  casein  as  cows'  milk,  and  two 
and  a-half  times  as  much  mineral 
matter,  but  not  quite  as  much  fat. 
It  is  thus  exceedingly  well  fitted  to 
nourish  growing  pigs,  and  this  fact 
explains  the  rapid  growth  of  the  sow's 
litter,  which  in  one  month  often 
increases  in  weight  ten  times.  But 
the  sow  cannot  make  the  milk  with- 
out food,  and  the  best  feeding  is 
required  to  push  the  little  pigs  along 
and  to  keep  them  in  good  flesh.  At 
the  same  time  the  food  of  the  sow 
should  be  changed  frequently.  A 
mixture  of  barleymeal,  pollard,  and 
skim  milk  may  be  fed  twice  a  day, 
with  a  feed  of  soaked  maize  at  noon, 
and  between  these  meals  a  few  roots 
will  be  excellent,  and  will  increase  the 
milk.  The  roots  should  be  cut  up 
into  slices.  Some  breeders  prefer  to 
cook  the  food,  but,  apart  from  any 
other  consideration,  the  system  hardly 
answers,  as  the  expense  and  labor  of 
cooking  are  sufficient  to  more  than 
counterbalance  any  extra  profit  that 
may  be  gained.  Sour  food  is  to  be 
avoided  ;  it  is  never  wholesome,  and 
is  always  fed  at  a  loss  as  compared 
with  sweet  food.  Tf  milk  can  be 
obtained  and  fed  sweet  it  is  very 
valuable,  but  no  sour  food,  not  even 
milk,  should  be  given  to  a  brood  sow. 
Feed  the  sow  from  a  low,  shallow 
trough,  and  the  little  pigs  will  soon 
learn  to  taste  the  food.  As  soon  as 
the  little  pigs  have  learned  to  eat, 
make  a  little  pen  for  them,  and 
provide  a  small,  shallow  trough.  At 
first,  give  a  small  quantity  of  rich 
food,  such  as  sweet  milk,  with  a 
-mall  quantity  of  pollard  or  barley- 
meal.       Never   give   so  much   that  a 


large  quantity  will  be  left  in  the 
trough  to  sour,  as  sour  milk  is 
injurious  to  young  pigs.  Continue  to 
increase  the  quantity  as  they  learn  to 
eat  and  require  more.  In  a  short 
time  the  pigs  will  have  learned  to  eat, 
and  will  come  as  regularly  for  their 
food  as  the  sow,  and  they  will 
gradually  become  adapted  to  the  food, 
drawing  less  and  less  on  the  sow, 
till  by  the  time  they  are  eight  weeks 
old  they  can  be  separated  from  the 
sow,  without  checking  the  growth  of 
the  pigs  in  the  least.  The  sow  will 
also  be  in  good  health  and  vigour, 
ready  for  breeding  again. 

(Continued  on  page  320). 
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Heredity  an\d  Disease. 


If  we  define  disease  in  dictionary 
terms  as  a  "  derangement  in  the 
structure  or  function  of  any 
organ,"  we  shall  find  that  this  de- 
finition will  include  all  the  ail- 
ments and  unsoundness  to  which 
domestic  animals  are  heirs.  Se- 
veral subdivisions  are  necessary  in 
the  classification  of  these  diseases, 
however.  For  instance,  the  large 
class  of  parasitic  diseases  of  the 
blood,  etc.,  must  be  separated 
from  parasitic  diseases  of  the  skin; 
and  these  again  must  be  widely 
divided  from  these  unsoundnesses 
which  come  from  work.  The  sub- 
division, at  any  rate  between  an 
classes  of  parasitical  diseases  and 
what  we  may  for  want  of  a  better 
term  call  unsoundness,  is  import- 
ant, because  inheritance  follows 
somewhat  diff  erent  lines  in  the  two 
cases. 

Wild  animals  are  never  unsound, 
and  but  seldom  suffer  from  zymo- 
tic disease,  but  they  are  exempt 
from  these  two  forms  of  ailment 
from  entirely  different  reasons. 
Presumably  they  are  immune  from 
certain  bacterial  diseases  because 
only  those  members  of  a  race 
survive  who  successfully  resist 
diseases  peculiar  to  their  en- 
vironment ;  hence  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  animals  immediately 
succumbing  if  they  become  infected 
with  diseases  peculiar  to  other 
countries  than  their  native  one. 
This  can  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
familiar  example  from  the  human 
race.  Europeans  are  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  malaria,  and  the 
death-rate  amongst  those  affected 
is  very  high,  whereas  the  natives 
of  the  same  parts  are  practically 
immune — a  fact  attributed  to  cen- 


turies of  rigid  natural  selection 
and  survival  of  the  fittest  among 
the  latter.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  often  unrecognized  that  our 
own  race  is  undergoing  as  strin- 
gent an  evolution  with  regard  to 
tuberculosis  as  West  African  na- 
tives have  with  regard  to  malaria, 
and  that  the  climate  of  our  coun- 
try is  as  fatal  to  the  natives  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  from  tuber- 
culosis as  their  climate  is  to  us 
from  malaria. 

The  same  principle  applies  to 
animals,  and  we  at  once  see  how 
it  is  that  the  process  of  acclimat- 
ization is  so  fatal  to  some  species. 
British  horses  and  dogs  never  do 
well  in  semi-tropical  and  tropical 
climates,  and  tropical  animals 
seldom  survive  long  in  our  country 
— phenomena  we  loosely  attribute 
to  climate,  but  which  in  reality 
are  closely  connected  with  mi- 
crobes and  heredity.  Evolution 
against  disease  is  as  important  as 
evolution  in  any  other  direction. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the 
microbes  of  the  various  diseases 
originated  in  bygone  days  in  single 
centres  from  single  types,  which 
changed  their  habits  to  become 
parasitical,  and  forthwith  flourish- 
ed. Presuming  that  this  be  so, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  it, 
judging  from  the  analogy  of  other 
life-forms,  diseases  are  never  likely 
to  die  out  as  long  as  a  suitable 
environment  is  to  be  found.  The 
means  of  rapid  communication  of 
the  present  day  ensure  their  trans-, 
ference  to  even  the  remotest  parts 
of  the  world,  -and  it  is  significant 
that  diseases  new  to  a  country 
almost  invariably  assume  an  un- 
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usually  fatal  epidemic  form  among 
the  creatures  they  attack.  Obvi- 
ously this  is  because  there  has 
been  no  need  or  opportunity  hith- 
erto for  evolution  against  the  dis- 
ease, hence  the  whole  population 
is  susceptible.  A  few  of  them  may 
escape  and  live  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  race  with  a  gradually 
evolving  immunity  to  the  particu- 
lar disease  which  has  attacked 
them. 

These  views  suggest  that  we 
must  henceforth  look  upon  zymotic 
disease  as  an  important  factor  in 
evolution.  It  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive races  in  the  far  future  im- 
mune to  all  diseases  ;  in  the  mean- 
time few  of  us  can  afford  to  allow 
the  ubiquitous  microbe  to  work 
havoc  among  our  flocks  and  herds, 
even  though  the  survivors  (if  any, 
may  acquire  immunity  to  the  par- 
ticular disease  in  question.  We  arj 
bound  to  try  and  prevent  out- 
breaks, even  if  by  so  doing  we  are 
encouraging  an  extra  susceptible 
stock.  Our  present  preventive  me- 
thods are  no  doubt  the  cause  of 
the  extreme  delicacy  of  domestic 
breeds  compared  with  wild  ani- 
mals. 

Modern  research  is  proving  that 
the  inheritance  of  disease  —  or 
rather  predisposition  to  it — follows 
the  Mendelian  principles  of  heredi- 
ty. Some  sorts  of  wheat  are  sus- 
ceptible to  the  attacks  of  the  fun- 
goid growth  yellow  rust;  others  are 
not.  When  a  variety  which  is  sus- 
ceptible is  crossed  with  one  that  is 
immune,  all  the  hybrid  wheat  is 
attacked  by  the  mildew  ;  but  on 
self-fertilization  such  hybrids  pro- 
duce seed  from  which  a  percentage 
of  the  plants  are  immune,  so  that 
in  this  case  rust  immunity  is  a  re- 
cessive susceptibility  to  the  dis- 
ease dominant.  This  experiment 
conclusively  proves  that  resistance 
to  disease  is  subject  to  the  same 
familiar  principles  of  heredity  as 
every  other  character,  and  that  as 
long  as  two  susceptible  forms  are 
bred  together  disease  will  flourish 
in  all  their  progeny.  Obviously, 
then,  selection  for  constitution  is  as 
important — indeed,  even  more  im-  ' 
portant — than  selection  for  colour, 
shape,  or  any  other  quality. 

When  we  turn  to  so-called  un- 
soundness, the  matter  is  rather 
more  complex.  All  species  of  ani- 
mals alike  are  fitting  subjects  for 
i  he  .<  n  .ii  ks  of  various  bacterial 
diseases.  Only  one  is  the  victim 
of  much  unsoundness,  because  only 
one  works  for  man.  Cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  do  not  perform  active  la- 
bour, hence  they  rarely  suffer  from 
the  class  of  defect  under  consider- 
ation.    The   horse    alone  works 
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usually  under  extremely  unnatural 
conditions,  with  the  result  that  it 
is  the  victim  oi  a  number  of  ail- 
jfOents  which  are  unheal. 1  ol  among 
other  animals.  These  most  com- 
monly allt'ct  the  feet  and  legs,  as 
the  limbs  are  the  active  agents  oi 
unnatural  locomotion. 

First  ol  all,  shoeing  is  probably 
responsible  lor  more  lameness  than 
any  other  cause.  Shoes  raise  the 
frog  oil  the  ground  and  prevent 
'the  concussion  which  is  necessary 
to  the  health  ol  this  pad  ;  they 
may  directly  lead  to  lameness 
through  defective  construction  or 
attachment  ;  or  they  may,  by  their 
shape  (.calks,  etc.),  cause  strain 
,and  consequent  lameness  in  some 
part  of  the  leg.  The  mere  con- 
cussion ^emphasized  by  shoes)  oi 
trotting  along  a  macadamized 
road  must  be  very  trying  to  all 
the  ligaments,  tendons,  and  joints 
of  the  horse's  legs,  so  that  the 
wonder  is,  not  so  much  that  there 
are  so  many  unsound  horses  as 
that  there  are  so  many  sound 
ones.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  the  other  artilicial  condi- 
tions of  life  connected  with  the 
housing,  feeding,  and  exercising  of 
horses,  to  which  the  majority  of 
the  animals  are  for  at  least  some 
period  of  their  lives  subjected.  All 
lead  to  special  ailments,  which  in 
their  turn  detract  from  the  useful- 
ness of  the  victims. 

The  point  is  that  unsoundness  is 
an  acquired  characteristic,  and  as 
such  should,  broadly  speaking,  not 
be  hereditary.  Theoretically,  any 
peculiarity  which  results  from  the 
work  to  "which  an  animal  is  put 
will  not  be  transmitted  to  its  off- 
i  spring,  so  that,  again,  theoretical- 
ly, the  progeny  of  two  horses  with 
curbs  will  not  inherit  curbs.  This 
is  correct  enough  as  far  as  it  goes, 
and  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
most  bigoted  adherent  to  the 
view  that  acquired  characters  are 
transmitted  would  be  able  to  bring 
forward  proof  of  a  young  animal 
being  born  with  the  acquired  de- 
fect of  its  parents.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  such 
a  thing  as  curb  is  in  almost  if  not 
in  every  case  due  to  a  faulty  or 
weak  construction  of  the  hock. 
Usually  it  is  caused  by  the  sprain 
of  a  ligament,  which  ligament 
must  therefore  be  in  some  way  un- 
united to  the  work  required  of  it. 
The  qualitv  of  ligament  will  be 
handed  on  to  the  next  generation 
in  a  proportion  of  cases,  and  al- 
though the  progeny  which  inherit 
it  may  never  develop  a  curb  un- 
less they  are  put  to  as  severe  a 
strain  as  their  parent,  vet  there 
will  certainly  be  a  latent  predispo- 
sition to  develop  the  defect  under 
definite  conditions.  The  same  prin- 
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ciple  applies  to  all  this  class  of 
unsoundness.  The  cause  is  heredit- 
ary, although  the  effect  itself  is 
not  actually  so.  Thus,  it  is  pos- 
sible for  an  animal  with  a  strong 
predisposition  to  an  acquired  de- 
fect to  remain  absolutely  sound 
and  useful  all  its  life  as  long  as  it 
is  not  put  to  such  work  as  will 
cause  a  breakdown  in  the  heredi- 
tary weak  point. 

We  have  taken  a  somewhat 
roundabout  way  to  arrive  at  the 
already  accepted  conclusion  that 
disease  and  unsoundness  are, 
broadly  speaking,  hereditary.  It  is 
popularly  held  that  the  latter  is 
inherited  direct  from  parent  to  off- 
spring, and  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show  where  the  fallacy  lies  ac- 
cording to  modern  opinion.  The 
understanding  of  the  matter  is  of 
some  practical  value  to  horse- 
breeders,  because  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  because  a  horse  has 
proved  incapable  of  standing,  say, 
severe  road  work  that  he  may  not 
sire  excellent  and  sound  animals 
for  work  on  the  land.  On  the  other 
hand,  mischief  is  done  when  a 
horse  which  has  never  done  a  real 
day's  work  iu  its  life,  i.e.,  a  show 
animal,  and  which  is  yet  unsound, 
is  put  to  the  stud,  because  in  such 
cases  the  weakness  must  be  ex- 
tremely marked  and  \  1  be  in- 
herited in  its  intensity  by  a  pro- 
portion of  the  progeny.  One  is 
forcibly  drawn  to  the  opinion  that 
animals  which  have  gone  through 
a  severe  training  and  yet  remain 
sound  are  the  only  sort  which  are 
likely  to  improve  our  breeds,  and 
it  was  adherence  to  this  principle 
in  the  past  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  our  present  stocks.  The 
early  domesticated  horses,  un- 
adapted  in  every  way  to  stand 
work  or  an  artificial  mode  of  life, 
must  have  developed  every  class 
of  what  we  call  unsoundness,  and 
only  rigid  selection  for  thousands 
of  years  of  the  best  has  led  to  the 
production  of  a  proportion  of 
horses  which,  by  their  make  and 
shape  and  other  characteristics, 
are  fitted  to  do  what  we  expect 
of  them. 

In  certain  cases  disease  is  actu- 
ally bred  for  in  domesticated  ani- 
mals. It  may  surprise  some 
people  to  learn  that  fatness  is  a 
disease,  and  that  the  exhibits  at 
our  fat  stock  shows  are  all  heredi- 
tarily afflicted  with  it.  A  certain 
amount  of  fat  has  been  evolved  in 
all  animals  in  certain  places,  such 
as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kid- 
neys, where  it  presumably  acts  as 
a  sort  of  protective  cushion.  Fat 
other  than  in  these  special  places, 
however,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  dis- 
ease, and  is  formed  from  the  de- 
composition   of    the  protoplasm. 
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Reference  to  the  Mendelian  sys- 
tem of  breeding  will  tell  us  of  the 
shortest  road  to  the  breeding-out 
of  disease.  No  matter  whether 
the  predisposition  to  contract  a 
definite  parasitical  disease  or  an 
actual  unsoundness  is  in  question, 
either  can  easily  be  bred  out  by 
attention  to  these  principles.  The 
defective  animal  must  be  mated 
with  one  absolutely  free  (and  its 
parents  also)  from  the  same  pre- 
disposition. The  defect  may  be 
dominant,  in  which  case  all  the 
progeny  will  come  with  it  ;  but  on 
in-breeding  them  the  breeder  can 
feel  certain  that  about  25  per  cent, 
of  the  second  generation  will  come 
free  from  the  weakness,  and  that 
such  will  be  pure  in  this  respect 
and  will  never  reproduce  the  dis- 
ease as  long  as  they  are  not  mated 
with  animals  possessing  it.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  defect  is  reces- 
sive (does  not  appear  in  the  pro- 
geny of  the  first  generation),  then 
the  breeder  may  feel  certain  that 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  second 
m-bred  generation  will  possess  it 
in  its  fullest  hereditary  intensity, 
and  he  will  do  well  to  weed  out 
oi  his  stud,  herd  or  flock,  all  those 
individuals  which  come  with  it. 

These  facts  in  connection  with 
heredity  and  disease  suggest  the 
importance  of  every  breeder  trying 
to  find  out  the  degree  of  delicacy, 
etc.,  possessed  by  the  parents  of 
any  animal  he  intends  breeding 
from.  As  just  stated,  a  stud  ani- 
mal may  be  to  all  appearances 
perfectly  sound,  yet  may  be  so 
bred  as  to  hand  on  a  recessive 
predisposition  to  some  constitu- 
tional defect  to  a  large  proportion 
of  his  progeny.  Further  back  than 
to  the  parents  it  is  unnecessary  to 
look  ;  but  breeders  will  be  well 
advised  to  attach  as  much,  or 
even  more,  importance  to  their 
hereditary  tendencies  as  they  do  to 
the  points  of  the  actual  animal 
they  intend  breeding  from. — C.  J. 
Davies,  Live  Stock  Journal. 
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Manures  a*\d  Fertilizers. 


The  employment  of  manures  and 
fertilisers  in  agriculture  dates  back 
several  centuries,  and  we  find 
Cato,  Pliny,  Homer  and  other 
classical  authors  advocating  their 
use. 

The  materials  used  by  the  an- 
cients were  the  droppings  of  do- 
mestic animals,  and  also  the  ashes 
of  vegetable  matter  such  as  weeds 
and  wood.  These  materials,  and 
a  few  others,  as  lime,  marl,  gyp- 
sum, and  green  manures  were  used 
almost  exclusively  until  1840,  when 
Liebig  published  his  classical  work, 
which  gave  ,  the  death  blow  to  the 
theory  that  plants  derived  their 
carbonaceous  matter  from  humus, 
and  furthermore  showed  that  con- 
tinual cropping  of  the  soil  result- 
ed in  decreased  productiveness  ow- 
ing to  the  removal  of  nitrogen  and 
mineral  constituents  by  the  crops 
unless  some  restitution  of  them 
were  made  to  the  soil.  "  Scien- 
tific "  employment  of  plant  food 
in  various  forms  may  be  consider- 
ed to  date  from  that  year. 

Probably  the  term  "  manure " 
is  most  correctly  applied  to  ma- 
terials which,  besides  supplying 
plant  food  to  the  soil,  exert  some 
beneficial  physical  action  on  the 
soil,  for  instance,  the  effect  a 
dressing  of  farmyard  manure  has 
in  lessening  the  effect  of  drought  on 
a  soil  to  which  it  has  been  pro- 
perly applied. 

The  term  "  fertilizer  "  is  gene- 
rally used  for  mineral  materials, 
which  undergo  some  preliminary 
treatment,  often  chemical,  before 
use  ;    it   must  be  admitted,  how- 
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ever,  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
any  hard  and  1  fast  line  between 
"  manure  "  and  "  fertilizer,"  the 
two  terms  in  many  cases  being 
indiscriminately  used. 

Farmyard  manure  consists  of 
the  solid  and  liquid  excrements  of 
farm  animals,  together  with  the 
litter,  refuse  of  the  food,  and  some 
earth  and  sand. 

It  is  a  "  complete  manure,"  i.e., 
one  containing  nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid  and  potash,  the  three 
substances  which  are  more  often 
needed  in  the  soil  than  all  others, 
since  they  are  necessary  to  the 
growth  of  all  crops,  and  are  re- 
moved by  the  crop  from  the  soil 
where  they  exist  in  very  small 
quantities. 

Farmyard  manure  varies  greatly 
in  composition.  Its  fertilizing  value 
depends  on  : 

1.  The  species  of  the  animal. 

2.  The  age  and  occupation  of 
the  animal. 

3.  The  food  supplied  to  the  ani- 
mals. 

4.  The  sort  and  amount  of  lit- 
ter used,  ;^.nd 

5.  The  treatment  of  the  man- 
ure. 

1,  THE  SPECIES  OF  THE 
ANIMAL  :  —  Horse  manure,  when 
fresh,  is  generally  considered  to 
be  rich,  since  horses  are  fed  high- 
ly ;  it  rapidly  decomposes,  and  un- 
less the  evaporation  of  water  from 
it  is  kept  low,  it  is  subject  to  fire 
fang,  whereby  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  valuable  nitrogen 
is  lost  by  volatilisation  as  am- 
monia ;  for  this  reason,  when 
stored,  the  manure  should  be 
tightly  packed.  For  farm  purposes 
it  is  better  mixed  with  cattle- 
manure,  which  contains  more 
water. 

Cattle  manure  is  slower  in  de- 
composing than  horse  manure,  and 
therefore  less  liable  to  lose  am- 
monia. 

Pig  manure  is  also  slow  in  de- 
composing. Sheep  manure  decom- 
poses somewhat  less  rapidly  than 
horse,  but  more  quickly  than  cat- 
tle manure. 

Since  farmyard  manure  general- 
ly contains  the  mixed  excrements 
of  two  or  more  of  the  domestic 
animals,  the  fermentation  of  the 
hot  manures  is  generally  retarded 
by  the  cold  manures,  whose  de- 
composition on  the  other  hand  is 
accelerated  by  the  hot  manures. 

2.  The  age  and  occupation  of 
the  animal  : — These  two  conditions 


of  the  animal  have  considerabl 
influence  on  the  composition  of  it 
excrements  :  growing  animals  fo 
instance,  retain  far  more  of  th 
fertilizing  constituents  of  the  foo 
for  the  production  of  flesh  and  lx>n 
than  mature,  fattening  animals,  0 
than  animals  in  full  milk. 

—  Seaweed.  — 
Along  the  coast  seaweed  is  use 
to  a  considerable  extent  as  mar 
ure.  As  a  source  of  plant  foo 
it  is  rather  richer  in  potash  tha 
farmyard  manure  and  equallv  d< 
ficient  in  phosphates.  It  decott 
poses  rapidly  in  the  soil.  Coi 
tinned  applications  of  seaweed  ai 
apt  to  increase  the  amount  of  sal 
in  the  soil  to  an  objectionabl 
amount. 

—  Poultry  Manure.  — 

Poultry  manure  is  a  complet 
manure  that  is  occasionally  uset 
It  is  considerably  richer  in  plan 
food  than  farmyard  manure,  on 
ing  partly  to  the  fact  that  n 
straw  or  other  litter  is  used.  I 
readily  ferments,  and  for  tha 
reason  is  best  applied  at  once  o 
mixed  with  loam  to  prevent  los 
of  ammonia. 

Poultry  manure  that  is  washe 
by  rain  or  kept  for  any  length  r 
time  in  a  warm  place  will  invar 
ably  lose  a  great  deal  of  its  value 

—  Tobacco  Refuse.  — 
This  waste  product  from  the  t< 

bacco  factories  can  often  be  prr 
cured  at  reasonable  rates.  It  1 
more  valuable,  as  a  plant  foot: 
than  an  equal  weight  of  farmyar 
manure,  but  is  too  deficient  i 
phosphates  to  be  a  well-balance 
manure. 

—  Composts.  — 
Composting  since  the  advent  c 
artificial  fertilizers  is  far  less  ofte 
resorted  to  now  than  formerly. 

The  object  of  composting  is  t 
turn  to  profitable  use  refuse  <j 
various  kinds  which  accumulates  <. 
the  farm,  such  as  bones,  nSgh't  sof 
leaves,  etc. 

A  compost  is  made  by  mixin 
together  waste  substances  of  air 
mal  or  vegetable  origin,  rich  i 
plant  food,  with  peat,    or  loam 
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Hme  or  wooxl  ashes  being  often 
added 

The  materials  in  the  compost 
geaililv  ferment  and  are  converted 

,  into  forms  of  plant  food  available 

,  to  the  plant.  In  the  past  peat 
or  muck  was  often  mixed  with 
farmyard  manure,  whereby  the 
peat  fermented,  and  its  nitrogen 
was  converted  into  ammonia. 

j  Composts  made  of  a  number  of 
different    materials    are  naturally 

i  not  of  constant  composition. 

-  Night  Soil.  — 

I  Night  soil  is  used  to  some  ex- 
tent as  a  fertilizer,  and  when  it  is 

>  properlv  preserved  is  of  some 
value.     Probably  the  best  way  of 

I  using  this  material  is  to    mix  it 

i  in  with  the  farmyard  manure. 

—  Green  Manures.  — 
The  use  of  green  manures  is  very 
general.      Clovers    and    other  le- 
guminous crops  are  considered  best 
for    this    purpose  for  several  rea- 
I  ions  : — 

1.  They  obtain  the  greater  part 
of  their  nitrogen  from  the  air,  un- 
less the  hind  on  which  they  are 
grown  is  already  rich  in  nitrogen. 

2.  Many  of  them  are  extremely 
deep-rooted,  the  roots  of  lucerne 
or  alfalfa  having  been  traced  for 
at  least  twenty  feet.  These  deep 
roots  obtain  nourishment  from  the 
subsoil  for  the  use  of  the  plant, 
and  when  the  crop  is  ploughed 
this  plant  food  is  returned  to  the 
surface  soil. 

Plants  obtain  the  greater  part 
of  their  organic  matter  from  the 
air,  and  thus  humus  is  added  to 
the    soil    without    being  supplied 

I  from  the  farm. 

A  further  great  advantage  of 
green  manures  is  that  while  the 
crop  is  growing  it  takes  its  mineral 

I  food  from  the  soil  thus  preventing 
loss  by  leaching,  and  this  mineral 
food  is  returned  to  the  soil  when 
the  crop  is  ploughed  under.  Again, 
after  green  manuring  the  land 
works  verv  nicelv  and  gives  a 
good  tilth  'with  but  little  trottble. 

—  Materials  Used  to  Supply 

Nitrogen.  — 
Nitrate    of    soda    is    the  most 
common  of  the  purely  nitrogenous 
fertilizers  used  in  this  country. 
Its  value  lies  in   the  fact  that 
•  it  is  available  so  that  it  does  not 
have  to  undergo  anv    changes  in 
the  soil  before  it  is  of  use  to  the 
plant. 

It  is   readily   soluble  in  water, 
and  is  not  retained  bv  the  soil, 
'  consequently  it  should    be  applied 
when  it  can  be  used  by  the  crop 
and  not  before.     Nitrate   of  soda 


has  some  action  on  the  potash" 
which  is  locked  up  in  the  soil,  and 
liberates  it  to  a  limited  extent  for 
the  use  of  the  plant.  Its  continual 
use  on  clay  soils  is  apt  to  render 
the  clay  very  sticky  so  that  it 
puddles  easily. 

—  Ammonium  Sulphate.  — 
Ammonium  sulphate  is  used  less 
frequently   as  a  source  of  nitrogen 
than  nitrate  of  soda. 

It  acts  less  quickly  and  for  a 
longer  period  than  the  latter,  but 
the  nitrogen  iu  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered of  slightly  lower  value, 
since  less  of  it  is  generally  ob- 
tained in  the  crop  ;  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  less  easily  washed  from 
the  soil.  Before  it  can  be  utilized 
by  the  plant  it  has  to  undergo 
nitrification  in  the  soil,  a  process 
which  is  rapid  when  the  soil  is 
warm,  well  cultivated  and  not  too 
dry. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  entails  a 
loss  of  the  calcium  carbonate  in 
the  soil,  and  this  loss  becomes 
serious  when  the  fertilizer  is  con- 
tinually applied  to  a  soil  deficient 
in  calcium  carbonate  and  such 
soils  are  apt  to  become  acid,  and 
therefore  rendered  unsuitable  to 
many  crops  ;  an  application  of 
lime  will  remedy  this. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  may  be 
applied  somewhat  earlier  than  ni- 
trate of  soda  in  order  to  allow 
nitrification  to  commence. 

—  Dried  Blood.  — 
Dry  blood  also  supplies  a  small 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid.  Like 
ammonium  sulphate  it  has  to  un- 
dergo nitrification  in  the  soil  be- 
fore it  is  available  to  the  plant, 
and  should  therefore  be  applied  a 
little  while  before  it  is  needed. 

—  Other  Nitrogenous  Manures.  — 
There  are  some  products  now 
being  manufactured,  which  are  ni- 
trogenous fertilizers  ;  among  them 
mav  be  mentioned  calcium  cynana- 
mide,  and  calcium  nitrate.  Thev 
have  not  been  very  generally  test- 
ed as  to  their  efficiency,  though  in- 
dications point  to  their  more 
general  use  in  the  future.  The  ni- 
trogen in  them  is  obtained  from 


the  air,  which  contains  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  nitrogen,  and 
they  cannot  but  prove  valuable 
when  the  supplies  of  nitrate  of 
soda  run  short. — By  H.  S.  Ham- 
mond, in  Journal  of  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture. 


An  Expert's  Opinion 

Rarey,  the  great  horse  trainer, 
had  great  faith  in  the  system  of 
tying  up  a  horse's  foreleg  to  tame 
him,  and  carried  the  practice  to 
extremes.  He  says  the  animal  so 
treated  "  will  soon  learn  to  travel 
on  three  legs,  so  that  you  can 
drive  him  some  distance.  As  soon 
as  he  gets  a  little  used  to  this 
way  of  travelling  put  on  your  har- 
ness and  h'itch  him  to  a  vehicle. 
If  he  is  the  worst  kicking  horse 
that  ever  raised  a  foot  you  need 
not  be  fearful  of  his  doing  any 
damage  while  he  has  one  foot  up, 
for  he  cannot  kick,  neither  can  he 
run  fast  enough  to  do  any  harm. 
.  .  .  If  he  wants  to  run  you 
can  let  him  have  the  reins,  and  the 
whip,  too,  with  perfect  safety,  for 
he  can  go  but  a  slow  pace  on  three 
legs,  and  will  soon  be  tired  and 
willing  to  stop."  These  proposi- 
tions! cannot  be  denied,  but  we 
imagine  that  a  spirited  horse  in 
such  a  situation  would  probably 
throw  himself  down  to  his  own 
hurt.— Elder's  Review. 


Pumpkins. 

Experiments  recently  conducted 
at  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
U.S.A.,  have  resulted  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  species  of  pumpkin 
which  contains  4  per  cent,  of 
sug-ar.  It  is  predicted  that  in 
three  years  the  sugar  element  will 
be  increased  to  12  per  cent.,  equal 
to  the  quantity  procurable  from 
beet.  Pumpkins  so  rich  in  saccha- 
rine matter  would  be  quite  a  god- 
send for  the  American  jam  fac- 
tories, some  of  which,  it  is  al- 
leged, are  now  using  large  quan- 
tities without  any  regard  to  sugar 
contents. 
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The  Ant. 

The  ant  has  been  quoted  from 
time  immemorial  as  the  personifi- 
cation of  industry,  and  held  up  as 
a  model  of  ceaseless  energy  to  all 
and  sundry.  As  such  the  creature 
was  regarded  with  endless  respect, 
even  prior  to  the  publication  of 
that  classic  work,  "  Lubbock  on 
Ants."  Since  the  publication  of 
that  work  respect  was  forthwith 
intensified,  until  a  discordant  note 
was  sounded  by  that  irrepressible 
humorist,  Mark  Twain.  He  was 
the  first  to  point  out  that  the  ant 
was  more  symbolical  of  that  bust- 
lino-  tvpe  of  individual  who  would 
never  allow  his  brains  to  save  his 
heels.  In  the  overcoming-  of  ob- 
stacles the  ant  was  certainly 
unique,  but  there  should  be  no 
occasion  to  set  off  in  pursuit  of  al- 
together unnecessary  obstacles  for 
the  purpose  of  climbing  over  them. 
Mark  Twain  pointed  out  that  if  an 
obstacle  —  which  proportionately 
might  be  a  mountain — barred  the 
progress  of  the  ant  on  its  way 
home  with  the  evening  meal  or  the 
familv  firewood,  and  which  might 
be  easily  circumvented,  the  ant 
charged  straight  ahead  over  the 
highest  pinnacle,  and  dragged  its 
load  up  and  down  with,  it.  In 
consequence  of  flippant  remarks  of 
this  nature  on  the  misdirected, 
and  therefore  wasted,  energies  of 
the  ant,  the  creature  has  lost 
manv  friends.  It  has,  however, 
endeared  itself  to  the  lazy  youth 
of  the  period — the  born-tired  sec- 
tion— as  being  no  longer  infallible  : 
as  a  tvpe  of  level-headed,  industri- 
ous enterprise  the  ant  and  all  its 
works  can  no  longer  be  meta- 
phorically cast  at  his  head   by  an 


indignant 
habits. 


parent  rebuking  slothful 


What  the  ant  may  have  lost  in 
the  esteem  of  this  class  of  indi- 
vidual, he  has  gained  in  the  regard 
of  public-minded  mortals.  Lub- 
bock has  been  able  to  show  the 
world  that  the  ant's  social  and 
municipal  system  is  one  that  is 
not  surpassed  by  even  the  most 
perfect  organization  (nathless  the 
Citv  of  Adelaide)  in  Australia. 
Police  and  scavenging,  traffic  and 
experimental  works,  provision  for 
old  age  (practical  old-age  pen- 
sions), and  the  education  of  the 
voting  are  but  incidents  in  the  sys- 
tem. In  the  bush  on  the  subject 
of  ants  most  mortals  are  scoffers, 
if  not  blasphemers,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  educate  public  opinion,  as 
represented  by  the  boundary  rider 
and  the  stockman,  up  to  anv  pitch 
of  enthusiasm  regarding  the  habits 
of  the  creature.  These  worthies 
onlv  know  the  ant  as  a  ceaseless 
persecutor,  bent  on  destruction, 
and  the  invasion  of  all  that  is 
most  sacred  and  attractive  to  the 
daily  routine  of  life — their  rations. 

Bushmen  are  familiar  with  far 
more  varieties  of  ant — green,  blue, 
black,  yellow,  and  even  white — 
than  the  ordinarv  citizen  can  ever 
hope  to  come  in  contact  with. 
Their  experience  does  not  halt  at 
colours,  but  extends  to  size,  from 
the  veteran ,  bulldogs  of  the  interior 
to  the  smallest  variety  that  an- 
nounces its  presence  when  estab- 
lished high  up  the  leg  inside  the 
trousers.  Their  aim  in  life  is  to 
avoid  contact  with  the  creature, 
and  they  pray  fervently  that  it  will 
worry  along  on  its  own  account 
without  arousing  necessitv  for  hos- 
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BETTER  CROPS 


Are  you  not  anxious  to  get  better  results  from 
your  soil  than  you  are  doing  now?  Perhaps  a  por- 
tion of  vonr  [and  does  not  yield  what  it  ought  to  do, 
and  the  problem  presents  some  difficulty  to  you.  Let 
ua  help  you.  You  enn  overcome  this  trouble  perman- 
ently by  the  application  of 

"TOP  BRAND  "  FERTILIZERS. 

They  are  now  being  used   extensively   all    over  the 
State  with  very  cjreat  succ  ess.    If  you  want  increased 
jrieldt.  and  lii^er  profitB,  write   us  and    we  will  tell 
you  tho  exact  kind  of  manure  that  you  need  for  your 

particular  produce. 

ADELAIDE  CHEMICAL  &  FERTILIZER  CO.,  LTD 

OUB&IE     i  REB1  .  ADELAIDE. 
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Schmidt  &  Catchlove, 

106  Angas  Street,  Adelaide. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERS. 


Makers  of  all  classes  of  PUMPS. 
Specialists   in    Oil,   Gas,    and  Petrol 
ENGINES. 

Repair  Works  and  Tool  Makers. 
'Phone  3161. 


trie  interference.  With  the  citizen 
it  is  different  ;  his  afternoon  nap 
has  not  been  frequently  and  per- 
sistently upset  bv  anv  rude  at- 
tack, his  jam  and  sugar  are  bet- J 
ter  protected  from  invasion,  and 
he  is  without  practical  experknci 
of  ants  that  jump,  of  ants  that 
sting,  or  of  ants  that  bite,  and 
sting,  and  jump.  Such  an  audi- 
ence may  be  willing  to  listen  to 
a  peroration  on  the  virtues  of  the 
ant.  In  its  scavenging  propensi- 
ties thev  may  detect  some  con- 
suming force  of  a  superior  nature 
to  municipal  abattoirs,  incinera- 
tors, or  crematoria  ;  in  anv  case 
thev  are  sure  to  discover  some 
form  of  desiccation  superior  to  the 
municipal  dust  heap.  Thev  m 
detect  in  the  ant  those  higher  as- 
pirations of  socialism,  and  the  un- 
selfish sacrifice  of  the  individual  in 
the  interests  of  the  community, 
which  have  been  indefinitelv  post- 
poned bv  ordinary  humanity  will 
the  arrival  of  the  millenium.  The 
ants  met  with  abroad,  i.e.,  awav 
from  their  own  homes,  are  out 
working  in  the  interests  of  scores 
of  youngsters.  The  queen  ants 
lav  the  eggs  and  the  workers 
stack  them  away  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  as  they  hatch  thev  may 
be  properlv  fed.  All  the  food  ga- 
thered bv  these  workers  is  stored 
in  their  crops,  and  served  in  a 
liquid  and  sweet  form  to  the 
young.  As  the  young  ants  ap- 
proach maturity  the  strain  upon 
the  workers  grows  more  intense 
and  their  next  business  is  to  drive 
forth  the  voung  to  found  families 
and  cater  for  themselves. 

And  so  the  tale  of  colonizing 
goes  on,  and,  if  viewed  at  a  safe 
distance  is  interesting  enough  to 
the  student  of  political  economy 
To  the  bushman  the  subject  has 
ever  failed  to  appeal.  Rvcn  among* 
the  more  enthusiastic  lovers  ol 
nature  and  all  her  creations  tin 
ant  must  perforce  plav  second  fid 
die  to  the  bee.  The  bee  can  win 
its  way  bv  yielding  up  its  winter 
Supplies  of  food,  and  can  be  toler 
ated  as  a  likely  producer  of  siini 
lar  supplied  in  the  future.    But  of 
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the  ant— even  admitting  that  its 
whole  scheme  and  organization  is 
equalh  as  wonderful  in  detail  as 
that  of  the  bee-  -few  speak  well, 
many  speak  freeh ,  and  too  mam 
speak  profanelv.— Klder's  Review. 

Someone  once  referred  to  the 
virtue  of  suffering  fools  gladly, 
there  are,  however,  no  points  about 

!  suffering  ants  needlessly.  What  the 
attitude  of  the  assorted  ants  men- 
tioned al>ove  may  be,  we  do  not 
know  hut  we  can  vouch  for  the 
fact  that  the  ordinary  domestic 
and  garden  varieties  have  a  holy 
horror  of  London  Purple.  Dust  a 
handful  over  any  ant  hole  you 
come  across  and  the  trick  is  done. 

it  —Ed.  G.  &  F. 

 ®  

Stall  v.  Loose  Box. 

Opinions  varv  amongst  owners 
as  regards  the  merits  of  loose 
hoxes  or  stalls  for  horses  under 
ordinary  conditions,  though,  of 
course,  there  are  cases    in  which 

I one  or  other  is  preferable.  Some 
horses  never  seem  to  do  so  well 
in  boxes,  as  they  will  wander 
round  and  round  all  the  time  they 
are  loose,  and  others  indulge  in 
tricks  which  are  calculated  to  bring 
disaster  upon  them.  These,  of 
course,  may  be  kept  tied  up  both 
by  day  and  night  ;  but  in  such 
cases  a  box  is  thrown  away  upon 
them,  so  thev  are  always  better 
off  in  everv  way  in  stalls.  It  must 
not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
there  is  no  risk  attached  to  fas- 
tening up  a  horse,  as  there  is 
unless  there  are  proper  arrange- 
ments    made    for    securing  him. 

!  In  the  old  days  a  hempen  halter 
and  rope  were  quite  commonly  in 
use,  but  the  accidents  which  were 
associated  with  their  adoption  sug- 
gested   better  methods,  and  now 

I  a  properlv-constructed  block  or 
plug  of  wood  is  always  to  be  seen 
at  the  end  of  the  rope  or  chain 
which  secures  the  horse.  A  trood 
leather  head  stall  may  likewise  be 
rejrarded  as  a  necessity  ;.  but  pit1- 
ropes    or  leather    straps    are  far 

1  preferable  to  chains  for  attaching 
thereto.  The  chains  are  so  noisv 
especiallv  if  the  mangers  are  of 
zinc,  that  there  is  no  rest  for  a 
nervous  horse,  or  for  human  beings 
living  near  the  stables,  and  there- 
fore thev  should  not  be  used  ;  and 

'  though  leather  reins  cost  more  in 
the  first  instance  than  the  rop- 
ones,  thev  wear  much  loncer,  and 
therefore  are  cheaper  in  the  Ion" 
run.  A  horse  not  securely  fasten 
ed  ur>  in  the  stable  is  a  danper  to 

/  himself  and  anv  other  animals 
that  mav  be  in  it  :  and  an  im- 
proper method  of  fastening  Mm 
may  be  the  cause  of  heavy  loss  to 
his  owner 


Should  Cows  Be  Stripped  ? 

Should  cows  be  srripped  after 
milking  or  not  ?  Discussing  this 
question  in  an  Knglish  journal, 
Professor  McConnell,  the  eminent 
Knglish  dairy  expert,  says  tin 
he  is  one  of  those  who  ali  his  life 
was  accustomed  to  see  cows 
stripped  out  by  a  responsible  per- 
son, who  followed  after  the  regu- 
lar gang  of  milkers  ;  but  recent 
events  caused  him  to  change  his 
mind  as  to  the  advisableness  of 
the  practice.  Many  authorities 
have  pointed  out  aforetime  that, 
as  the  milk  secretion  was  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  nervous 
organization,  the  stopping  of  the 
milk  and  then  coming  back  to 
start  it  again  was  doing  the  cow- 
harm,  as  it  amounted  to  restart- 
ing of  the  nervous  energy.  About 
a  year  ago  Professor  McConnell 
stated  his  belief  that  stripping 
was  absolutely  necessary.  He  now 
begs  to  take  it  all  back,  as  since 
then  he  has  tried  his  cows  the 
other  way,  with  the  most  satis- 
factory results!  Thev  are  now 
milked  out  at  one  sitting,  and  if  a 
small  quantity  be  left  in  the  bag, 
the  Professor  argues  it  does  the 
cow  no  harm,  but  helps  to  swell 
the  total  yield  at  next  milking 
time.  If  there  is  any  possible 
gain  then  in  stripping,  he  contends 
that  it  is  discounted  bv  the  harm 
done  to  the  cow  by  the  stripper 
in  starting  her  nervous  force  once 
more.  Alongside  of  the  cessation 
of  stripping,  however,  another 
practice  has  also  been  abandoned 
— that  is,  the  changing  rotmd  of 
the  gang  of  milkers,  so  that  each 
cow  is  milked  bv  each  milker  in 
rotation.     Every  man  now  sticks 


A.  SIMPSON  &  SON'S 


3  gallons,  14/6  ;  5  gallons,  17/6  ;  10 
gallons,  22/6  each. 


to  his  own  lot  of  cows,  and  as 
one  cow  drops  out  and  another 
comes  in  the  lots  are  kept  as 
equal  as  possible.  As  far  as  Pro- 
fessor McConnell  can  see,  the  re- 
sults to  the  cows,  to  the  milkers, 
and  to  the  milk  yield  are  emin- 
ently satisfactory,  and  he  for  one 
will  not  go  back  to  the  old  sys- 
tem. 

 ®  

Cheese  v.  Butter. 

In  a  lecture  by  one  of  the  New 
South  Wales  dairy  instructors  in 
the  Tumberumda  district,  he  com- 
pared cheese  with  butter  making. 
"  Assuming,"  he  said,  "  the  sup- 
ply of  milk  to  be  25,000  gallons, 
there  should  be  25,000  lbs.  of 
cheese  ;  cost  of  manufacture,  in- 
cluding wages,  %d.  per  lb.  This 
last  year  the  average  price  of 
cheese  has  been  6d.  per  lb.  Thus, 
25,000  lbs.  of  cheese  at  6d.,  £625  ; 
less  cost  of  manufacture,  £52  1/8; 
leaving  net,  £572  18/4,  against 
11,100  lb.  of  butter  at  iod.  per  lb., 
£462  10/.  Assuming  that  the 
cost  of  marketing  the  cheese  is  the 
same  as  for  butter,  there  is  a 
balance  of  £110  8/4  in  favour  of 
cheese." 

 <$>  

To  get  the  most  out  of  a  horse 
it  is  necessary  for  the  breeder  to 
know  how  to  fit  him  for  the  mar- 
ket, and  also  to  know  how  to  sell 
him. 


"  What  explanation  have  you," 
said  the  judge  severely  to  the  de- 
fendant, "  for  not  speaking  to  your 
wife  in  five  years  ?  "  "  Your 
Honour."  replied  the  husband,  "  I 
didn't  like  to  interrupt  the  lady." 


(User's  name    put  on    without  extra 
charge) . 

The    STRONGEST    and  CHEAPEST 
Pattern  on  the  Market. 

Obtainable  from    all  Storekeepers  or 
the  Makers. 

A.  SIMPSON  &  SON 

LIMITED. 
Gawler  Place,  Adelaide. 

Makers  also  of  Sheep.  Tattle  and  Pig 
Troughing,  Tanks,  Field  Gates,  Wheel 
and  Water  Barrowi,  etc. 


Cream  Transport  Cans 
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(Continued  from  page  313). 

Feeding  the  Pig. 

—  Grazing  Pigs.  — 

The  method  of  management  of  pigs 
in  the  New  World — i.e.,  the  States  and 
Canada — is,  from  the  information  con- 
tained in  their  agricultural  Press, 
quite  different  to  the  general  custom 
at  home.  It  appears  to  differ  more 
particularly  in  respect  to  the  method 
of  rearing  and  feeding  the  sow.  There, 
the  almost  universal  system  is  to 
graze  pigs  as  we  do  our  sheep  and 
bullocks.  An  example  of  this  method 
has  recently  appeared  in  the  Country 
Gentleman,  wherein  a  correspondent 
sets  out  a  system  of  rotation  of  crops 
over  a  given  area  in  order  to  provide 
sustenance  for  a  certain  number  of 
sows  and  their  offspring.  The  crops 
recommended    to  be    grown  are  corn, 


T.  W.  INGHAM, 

Manufacturer  of  Plaster  and  Cement 
Ornaments,  Fibrous  Ceilings,  Cornices 
and  Arches  a  Specialty. 

His  Workmanship  in  the  principal 
Villas  around  Adelaide  and  in  the 
Country  Townships,  has  given  him  a 
reputatior  for  the  most  up-to-date 
Artistic  <Vork  or  Fibrous  Ceilings. 

They  are  non-conductors  of  heat, 
cold,  sound,  dust,  and  fireproof,  and 
give  deep  relief  and  under-cut.  there- 
fore stand  out  well  with  straight  and 
sharp  harresses.  50  designs  to  select 
from.  Estimates  Given. 

WORKSHOP  AND  SHOWROOMS- 
VICTORIA  PLACE,  at  Back  of  Govt. 
Offices,  Adelaide. 

DARN  STOCKINGS  ON  YOUR 
SEWING  MACHINE. 

DON'T  DARN 
STOCKINGS  BY 
HAND, 
when  you  can  get  a 
Singer    Darner  that 
can  be  used  on  any 
lockstitch  sewing  ma- 
chine.   Makes  darn 
ing  a  pastime. 

For  sale  at  35  Rundle  St.,  Adelaide, 
and  all  Singer  Stores. 


J.  T.  TUNBRIDGE. 


Vienna  Dining 
Rooms. 

HINDLEY  STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 

'  »|>|j"  it*  Ware'*  Bxohange 
Q1VK  M I M  A  CAM. 


maize,  rye,  and  rape,  vetches  with 
clover  sown  in  them,  and  clover— the 
latter  three  crops  to  be  grazed,  and 
the  former  to  be  used  both  in  its 
green  state  and  as_corn  during  winter. 
Then,  again,  in  other  publications, 
where  results  of  experiments!  have  been 
given,  one  can  learn  that  the  system 
of  grazing  pigs  is  not  only  satisfac- 
tory, but  also  successful  from  the 
financial  point  of  view. 

If  a  practice  of  this  kind  has  been 
so  tested  and  tried,  as  has  been  the 
case  in  Canada  and  the  States,  why 
should  it  not  be  adopted  here  ?  Prob- 
ably the  reason  most  pig-men  would 
give  is  that  no  one  has  ever  done  so 
on  a  large  scale.  Granted  ;  but  has 
it  been  tried  to  any  extent  ?  To  feed 
off  a  field  of  rape,  or  vetches,  or 
clover,  with  pigs  may  appear  a  novel 
idea,  but  whv  ?  The  manure  left  by 
the  pigs  would  be  of  great  value,  the 
crop  would  be  consumed  to  the  best 
possible  advantage,  and  its  product  in 
the  shape  of  pork  would  be  sold  at 
a  rate  quite  equal  to.  if  not  in  excess, 
of  that  which  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  feeding  off  the  crop 
with  sheep. 

Another  great  advantage  of  this 
method  of  pork -production  is  that  the 
sows  and  their  pigs#  would  be  kept 
perfectly  healthy,  and  be  reared  up  in 
a  far  more  natural  way  than  when 
too  much  confined  to  styes. 

—  Artichokes.  — 

One  of  the  very  best  crops  a  farmer 
can  grow  is  the  artichoke.  It  is 
splendid  pig  feed.  It  is  easy  to 
grow.  From  500  to  1,000  bushels  per 
acre  have  been  grown.  The  pigs  will 
harvest  it.  Once  planted,  it  is  there 
for  life.  Every  man  owning  a  farm 
ought  to  have  his  artichoke  patch. 
Strange,  indeed,  it  is  so  little  known, 
and  so  few  farmers  avail  themselves  of 
this  valuable  aid  to  cheap  bacon. 

The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  the  best 
variety.  It  is  a  plant  growing  5  or 
fi  feet  high,  resembling  hemp.  The 
tubers  grow  about  the  roots,  and 
resemble  knotty  Irish  potatoes.  Many 
people  are  fond  of  eating  them  green. 
They  make  a  fine  pickle,  but  their 
chief  value  is  pig  feed.  Select  your 
natch  on  deep,  rich,  friable  land  ; 
fence  it  with  "  pig-proof  "  fence. 

The  best  way  to  make  this  fence  is 
1o  put  a  stout  wire  netting,  pig 
fencing,  next  to  the  ground  ;  18  in.  to 
22  in.  wide  will  do  :  then  above  it 
two  barb  wires.  This  will  make  a 
cheap  fence,  and  is  the  only  sensible 
pig-proof  fence  T  know  of. 

Having  fenced  in  your  patch,  break 
it  up,  harrow  finely,  and  lay  off  in 
rows  3?,  ft.  apart.  Cut  up  the  tubers, 
and  plan)  about  every  18  in.  in  the 
drill,  cover  shallow,  and  cultivate  as 
you  would  maize.  Thev  grow  all 
summer,  and  must  be  gathered  late  in 
the  autumn.  Plough  them  up,  and 
Father  as  yon  would  Trish  potatoes  j 
bill  they  are  far  easier  to  keep  than 
anv  potato.  Put  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  gather  (hem.  Plough  two  or 
i  In  i  "  furrows  across  the  rows  with  a 
double  shovel,  and  turn  in  vour  pigs  ; 
they    will    gather    what    they  want, 


and  will  laugh  and  grow  fat  while 
doing  it. 

When  pigs  are  taken  off  of  any  root 
crop,  1  care  not  what-— even  peanuts — 
they  should  be  fed  two  or  three  weeks 
on  grain.  It  will  improve  the  bacon, 
making  the  fat  harder  and  firmer,  and 
also  improve  the  lard.  Pigs  may 
root  this  patch  all  winter,  yet  there 
will  be  seed  enough  to  re-set  it  next 
year. 

When  the  pigs  are  taken  off,  plough 
the  ground,  harrow  it  down  level,  and 
in  the  early  spring  there  will  spring 
up  a  bountiful  crop  of  young  plants. 
If  all  are  left  to  grow,  the  ground 
will  be  overcrowded  and  the  tubers 
will  be  small,  and  in  a  few  years  will 
be  a  mere  patch  of  artichokes.  When 
the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high, 
plough  them  out  into  rows  3i  ft. 
apart  ;  thin  them  out  with  a  hoe  to 
a  stand,  one  stalk  every  18  in.,  and 
cultivate.  If  this  course  is  pursued, 
the  artichokes  will  always  be  good. 
The  rooting  of  the  pigs  will  be  a 
splendid  autumn  ploughing  for  them, 
and  opens  up  the  ground.  Their 
droppings  will  keep  it  well  manured, 
and  the  incorparating  in  the  soil  its 
annual  crop  of  weeds  and  leaves  will 
keep  the  soil  rich  and  in  fine,  loose 
condition. 


Value  of  Lucerne. 


The  feeding  value  of  lucerne  is 
largely  in  its  chemical  compound 
known  as  protein  ;  its  extreme  diges- 
tibility is  another 1  desirable  quality  to 
be  considered,  and  not  least  is  its 
appetising  character.  Not  only  do  all 
animals  like  it,  but  when  given  in 
moderate  quantities  it  seems  to  in- 
crease the  general  appetite  for  more 
fat-making  feeds.  Steers  beginning 
to  "  fall  off  "  on  a  heavy  diet  of 
maize  will  come  to  their  appetites 
after  being  fed  only  a  few  pounds  of 
lucerne  daily,  and  will  eat  and 
assimilate  more  corn  than  before. 
Lucerne  alone  is  not  a  fat-making 
feed.  Animals  fed  upon  it  grow  in 
weight,  but  the  weight  is  principally 
of  bone,  blood,  and  muscle.  It  is 
without  a  sufficiency  of  fat  and  car- 
bohydrates, and  these  should  be  added 
in  such  feeds  as  corn,  corn  meal, 
Kaffir  corn,  or  Kaffir  corn  meal  ; 
sorghum  or  millet.  When  lucerne  is 
led  alone  all  the  protein  cannot  be 
digested,  and.  therefore,  it  is  always 
economical  to  add  some  carbonaceous 
foods,  if  animals  are  to  be  fattened. 
— Coburn's  "  The  Hook  of  Alfalfa  (or 
Lucerne)." 


Two  young-  men  were  lunching 
together  when  one  of  them  men- 
tioned ,i  mutual  acquaintance. 
"  Brown  is  a  good  fellow,  no 
doubt,"  said  the  other  a  little 
Stiffly,  "  but  somehow  or  other  lie 
never  appealed  to  me."  "  I  sup- 
pose he  knew  it  wouldn't  be  am- 
use," murmured  the  first  speaker. 
"  You  are  usually  broke." 
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The  Values  of  Manures. 

—  Resulting  from  Various  Foods.  - 
In  an  article  published  in  the 
"Journal"  of  the  Ko\  al  Agricultural 
Society  of  England,  by  the  late  Sir 
John  Bennett  Lanes,  hart.,  and  Sir 
Joseph  Gilbert,  entitled  "  The  Valua 
tion  of  the  manures  obtained  by  the 
consumption  of  foods,"  the  following 
table  is  published  ii i\  intr  the  value  of 
the  manure  obtained  per  ton  of  food 
consumed  :— 


£  s. 

d. 

Linseed 

1  19 

0 

Linseed  t'ake   

a  1  j 

1 1 

Decorticated  Cottom  Cake 

3  1  1 

9 

Palm  \ut  Cake  

Vndeeorticated  Cotton  take 

9  5 

g 

Cocoa  Nut  Cake  ... 

1  1'.) 

10 

nape  I  ake 

•2  16 

Peas 

1  13 

. 

Beans   

i 

Lentils   

2  0 

Tares  

■y 

Mai/e 

0  lfi 

Wheat 

0  IS 

11 

Malt   

0  IT 

7 

Barley   

0  IT 

2 

Oats   

0  19 

9 

Rice  Meal   

0  13 

6 

Malt  Coombs   

•2  fi 

7 

Fine  Pollard   

1  L5 

Coarse  Pollard   

1  1« 

1 

Bran   

i  ie 

6 

Clover  Hay   

1  T 

0 

Meadow  Hay   

0  18 

Pea  Straw  "   

0  12 

2 

Oat  Straw   

0  T 

Wheat  Straw   

0  R 

Barley  Straw   

0  f. 

5 

Bean  Straw   

f>  11 

Potatoes   

o  i 

1 

Carrots   

0  -2 

9 

Parsnips   

o  ?, 

6 

Manuel  Wurzels   

0  ?, 

2 

Swedes   

0  2 

11 

Yellow  Turnips   

0  2 

6 

White  Turnips   

0  2 

This  table  is  of  course  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  manure  is  properly 
kept  under  cover,  and  not  left 
exposed  to  the  weather  to  deteriorate. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  a  larcrc 
part  of  the  outlay  incurred  for  feed 
is  returned  in  the  value  of  the  result- 
ant manure,  and  also  irives  the  farmer 
an  idea  of  the  amount  of  valuable 
fertili-er  he  i*  allowing  to  go  to  waste 
by  not  takine  means  to  save  the 
droppincs  from  hi*  animals.  Take, 
for  instance,  bran  and  nollard,  which, 
taking  an  average  value  of  £'  Per 
ton     a«     a     food,     yield    a  fertiliser 


north  L'l  I-  -  per  ton,  whkh  con- 
siderably reduces  the  cost  of  the 
food.  An  animal  would  not  be  fed  OH 
bran  alone,  but  it  would  be  mixed 
with  a  proportion  of  rough  ago  which 
would  reduce  the  value  of  (lie  fertil- 
iser as  well  as  the  cost  of  the  feed. 
By   calculating     the   amount     at*  food 

consumed  pei-  day  at  week,  the  value 
of  the  manure  obtained  from  any 
animal  may  be  approximately 
obtained. 

Other  substances  available  as  a  fer- 
tiliser and  often  wasted  are  : — 

Deposit  from  wool-scouring  tanks.— 
The  analysis  irives  nitrogen  .(>1  per 
cent.,  potash  .?2  per  cent.  ;  and  the 
value  is  about    13/-  per  ton. 

Wool  waste  from  shearing  sheds 
contains  8  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and 
is  worth    £5  Id/-  per  ton. 

Skatch  from  limed  pelts  (tanners' 
refuse)  gives  nitrogen  1.8  per  cent., 
phosphoric  acid  .89  per  cent.,  potash 
.2ii  per  cent.  ;  value,  30/-  per  ton. 

Decomposed  hair  and  lime  from 
tannery  contains  nitrogen  i'.s'i  per 
cent.  ;  value.   £~>  per  ton. 

Tanyard  refuse  contains  nitrogen 
2.21  per  cent.,  phosphoric  acid.  <>7  ; 
value,  31/-  per  ton. 

Fowl  manure  contains  1.17  per  cent, 
of  nitrogen,  1.91  per  cent,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  is  worth  about  27/-  per 
ton  if  well  preserved,  but  the  quality 
varies  considerably. 

Nightsoil  mixed  with  lime  contains 
nitrogen  .Tl  per  cent.,  phosphoric 
acid  .78  per  cent.,  and  it  worth 
about  13/-  per  ton. 

Decayed  bark  and  leaves  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  of  timber  from 
which  they  are  obtained,  and  gener- 
ally contain  a  small  percentage  of 
nitrogen  and  vary  in  value  from  ty- 
to  10/-  per  ton. 


Worms  in  Pigs. 

Among  the  parasites  which  af- 
fect pigs,  worms  cause  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  pig-keepers  realise  the  extent  to 
which  the  health  and  lives  of 
their  animals  are  menaced  by  these 
pests.  Their  presence  is  made 
known  by  lack  of  appetite,  a  hide- 
bound -appearance,    a  tendency  to- 
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wards  coughing,  fretfumess  and  ir- 
regularity of  the  bowels.  A 
strong'  medicine  is  necessary  to  dis- 
lodge the  pests.  For  this  purpose 
a  powder  or  preparation  of  some 
sort  should  be  procured  from  a 
responsible  chemist  or  veterinary 
surgeon.  When  the  medicine  has 
had  the  desired  effect,  the  patient 
should  be  given  nutritious  food  and 
a  comfortable  bed,  and,  if  possible, 
a  little  exercise.  Charcoal  and 
other  grit  and  vegetable  food  are 
always  advised. — "  Exchange." 


After  all,  there  is  no  place  like 
the  farm,  and  no  people  like  the 
farmers.  The  noble  traits  of  rural 
character,  born  of  natural  environ- 
ment, and  strengthened  by  whole- 
some, self-reliant  occupation,  are  a 
nation's  safeguard. 

 <<>  

Husband — "  How  conceited  vou 
are,  Effie  !  You're  always  looking 
at  yourself  in  the  glass."  Wife — 
"  I'm  sure  I'm  not.  I  don't  think 
I'm  half  as  pretty  as  I  really 
am  !  " 
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Preparing  Horses  for  Show. 

By  Alexander  Galbraith,  in  Cana- 
dian Farmers'  Advocate." 

The  old-time  cook,  in  advising 
her  friends  how  to  make  hare 
soup,  naively  suggested  that  they 
should  first  "  catch  the  hare." 
This  advice  may  well  be  given  in 
connection  with  the  fitting  of  show 
horses,  it  being  an  equal  necessity 
to  have,  first  of  all,  the  proper 
material  for  the  purpose.  One 
great  trouble  with  many  unsuc- 
cessful exhibitors  lies  in  the  fact 
that  their  judgment  is  more  or  less 
defective  in  choosing  the  material 
for  a  show  horse.  And,  while  a 
great  deal  can  be  done  by  skilful 
feeding  and  handling  to  bring  out 
the  best  there  is  in  any  draught 
horse,  and  make  him  look  especi- 
ally attractive,  there  is,  of  course, 
a  limit  to  this. 

Presuming  that  the  horse  must 
be  made  fat  in  order  to  show  to 
the  best  advantage,  it  is  absolute- 
ly essential  that,  however  faulty 
his  top  may  be,  his  legs  and  feet 
must  be  sound  and  good.  This 
goes  without  saying,  and  for  the 
simple  reason  that,  unless  the 
foundation  is  sound,  the  heavy  su- 
perstructure, when  built  on,  will 
onlv  prove  a  detriment  and  an 
aggravation. 

But,  presuming  that  a  suitable 
animal  with  "  good  understand- 
ings "  is  provided,  the  first  step 
towards  making  him  a  show  horse 
is  to  ascertain  if  his  health  is 
good,  his  blood  in  perfect  order, 
and  his  capacity  to  assimilate  nu- 
tritious food  satisfactory.  It  may 
be  advisable  to  have  his  teeth 
examined  professionally.  The  next 
step  is  to  examine  his  action — both 
walking  and  trotting — and  if  there 
is  anv  defect  which  prevents  him 
going  perfectly  straight,    seek  to 


have  that  rectified  in  shoeing.  'Re- 
member that  absolutely  straight, 
level  action,  both  "  fore  and  aft," 
is  demanded  by  all  expert  horse 
judges.  There  must  be  no 
paddling,  nor  toeing  out,  nor  toe- 
ing in,  and  the  hocks  should  al- 
ways be  carried  straight  and 
pretty  close  together.  Wide  hock 
action,  or  a  tendency  to  "  bulge 
out  "  at  that  joint,  whether  walk- 
ing or  trotting,  is  simply  unpard- 
onable in  a  high  class  draught 
horse. 

—  Foods  and  Feeding. 
1 11  fitting  a  horse  for  show  pur- 
poses, considerable  latitude  must 
always  be  allowed  the  fitter  in 
regard  to  the  kinds  and  quality  of 
food  used.  Some  prefer  cooked 
food,  while  others  of  equal  experi- 
ence condemn  it,  as  not  only  unne- 
cessary, but  dangerous.  My  ex- 
perience and  observation  indicate 
that  the  best  results  are  got  more 
promptly  and  more  economically 
by  giving  the  animal  cooked  or 
scalded  food  once  in  twenty-four 
hours,  but  not  oftener.  There  is 
a  danger  in  feeding  cooked  food 
too  frequently.  It  affects  the  di- 
gestion, and  causes  colic.  I  have 
seen  horses  shown  in  the  "  pink 
of  condition "  whose  food  for 
some  months  consisted  principally 
of  oats,  bran  and  boiled  sugar 
beets.  I  have  seen  other  horses 
in  equally  good  condition  that  had 
received  no  cooked  food  whatever, 
but  simply  oats,  bran  and  hay. 
A  few — but  only  a  few — raw  ear- 
rots  are  an  excellent  alternative  ; 
carrots  fed  liberally  will  prevent 
rather  than  assist  the  horse  get- 
ting into  show  condition. 

Some  exhibitors  use  molasses 
and  various  condiments  freely  and 
successfully.  I  think  these  also 
should  be  used  judiciously,  and  in 
great  moderation.  As  a  fattener 
maize  has  few  equals,  but    I  do 


not  advocate  its  use  generally  for 
show  horses,  it  being  too  heating. 

The  essential  things  for  the  fitter 
to  observe  closely  are  : — 

First— That  the  food  is  being 
thoroughly  digested. 

Secondi — That  no  more  is  crowd- 
ed into  a  horse  than  he  has  the 
appetite  to  clean  up,  and  the 
capacity  to  assimilate. 

Third — That  he  is  regularly  and 
thoroughly  groomed,  and  receives 
sufficient  daily  exercise  to  keep 
him  in  perfect  health,  and  prevent 
his  legs  from  "  stocking." 

Fourth  —  That  the  horse  be 
weighed  frequently,  and,  if  not  in- 
creasing in  weight,  his  feed  ought 
to  be  changed  or  modified  some- 
what. A  horse's  perfect  condition 
is  evidenced  by  a  bright,  clear  eye, 
a  brilliant  coat,  high  spirits  and 
mettle,  and  sufficient  flesh  to  tho- 
roughly "  round  him  out,"  but  not 
enough  to  interfere  with  the  slight- 
est degree  with  his  natural  action, 
which  on  no  account  must  be  im- 
peded. 

 <£>  

The  Soil  and  Disease 
Germs. 

In  certain  respects  the  soil  is  the 
best  natural  purifier  known,  but  it 
is  perhaps  insufficiently  recognized 
that  it  may  also  be  a  medium  for 
preserving  and  propagating  the 
germs  of  diseases  to  which  animal 
life  is  subject.  We  are  assured 
by  scientists  that  the  surface  soil 
teems  with  micro-organisms,  the 
great  majority  and  predominating 
species  of  which  are  beneficial  to 
vegetable  and  harmless  to  animal 
life.  Indeed,  these  descriptions  of 
bacteria  are  necessarily  and  in- 
evitably present  in  every  fertile 
soil,  and  the  fertility  of  the  land 
may  be  regarded  as  rich  in  pro- 
portion to  their  multiplicity  and 
activity.  But  it  is  also  to  be  re- 
cognized that  the  soil — and  the  cul- 
tivated to  a  greater  degree  than 
the  virgin  soil — may  harbour  harm- 
ful as  well  as  beneficial  micro- 
organisms, although  the  former 
are  seldom  present  unless  '  they 
have  been  communicated  by  some 
outside  agency.  Some  varieties  of 
them  may  be  indigenous  or  natural 
to  the  earth,  but  the  majority  of 
thos<-  really  harmful  to  animal  life 
onlv  use  the  soil  as  a  place  of 
refuge  during  the  intervals  be- 
tween their  escape  from  one  vic- 
tim and  their  seizure  of  another. 
Thus  the  earth  is  less  the  breeding 
place  of  dangerous  bacilli  than 
simply  the  harbour  in  which  they 
can  live  in  a  more  or  less  inactive 
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condition  for  an  indefinite  period. 
The  fact  that  the\  continue  alive, 
though  inactive,  m  the  soil  ren- 
ders it  of  the  highest  importance 
to  stock-owners  that  every  known 
1  precaution  should  he  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  land  from  becoming  con- 
taminated with  the  bacilli  of  the 
diseases  that  have  shown  them 
salves  capable  of  living  therein. 

In    a    lecture   on     this  subject, 
which  he  recently  delivered   to  the 
'     students    attending  the  Aberdeen 
College  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Young  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
dealing    in   a  prompt  and  drastic- 
manner  with  those  animal  diseases 
that  can  be  preserved  and  spread 
I      through   the   medium   of   the  soil. 
He  singled  out  for  special  mention 
the  dread  diseases  of  tetanus,  an- 
thrax, and  blackquarter.  Perhaps 
of   all    dangerous    bacilli   that  of 
tetanus,  or  the  common  lockjaw, 
is  the  most  prevalent  in  the  soil; 
and  the  fact  that  this  fatal  dis- 
ease is,  happily,  of  such  rare  oc- 
currence   Mr.    Young   ascribes  to 
the    circumstance    that    the  mere 
entrance  of  bacilli  into    the  body 
did  not  necessarily   involve  the  de- 
velopment of  tetanus.  Disease  only 
resulted  when  the  bacteria,  were  ac- 
companied bv  foreign  matter,  and 
hence   the  significance  of  prompti- 
tude   and     thoroughness    in  the 
washing     and     cleansing     of  any 
wound  caused  by  contact  with  the 
earth.     Anthrax  and  blackquarter 
are    more    important     from  the 
stock  owner's  point    of    view,  as 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  ter- 
rible   diseases  are  frequently  con- 
tracted bv  animals  from  contam- 
inated soils.      The  anthrax  bacilli 
are    comparatively  easily  starved 
out  if  proper  precautions  and  mea- 
sures are  taken  for  destroying  the 
carcasses  or  blood  of  infected  ani- 
mals.    The  all-important  point  in 
the  case  of  anthrax  is  to  prevent 
the    escape  of  blood  or  the  expo- 
sure of  blood  to  the  air,  either  be- 
fore or  after  death.     So  long  as 
thev  are  confined  to  the   body  of 
their  victim  the  bacilli  are  innocu- 
ous, and  in  due  course  would  com- 
pletelv  die  out;  and  hence,  as  Mr. 
Young  remarks,  the  desirability  of 
regarding    every    case    of  sudden 
death  as  attributable    to  anthrax 
until  otherwise  proved  by    a  mi- 
croscopical examination  of  a  drop 
of   blood.      An    anthrax  animal, 
provided    its  body  is  kept  intact, 
need    not     necessarily    become  a 
source  of  fresh  infection  ;    but  if. 
on    the  other    hand,  the    body  is 
skinned  and   the   blood  permitted 
to  escape  into  the  soil,    there  to 
i       lie    in    wait    for  future  opportuni- 
ties  of   attacking     fresh  victims 
As   to    the    disposal   of  anthrax 
bodies,    there   is    no   doubt  that 


the  most  effectual  method  is  to 
burn  them  entirely  ;  but  if  the  re- 
gulations ol  the  Hoard  of  Agricul- 
ture as  to  burying  them  6ft.  deep 
in  quicklime  were  strictly  carried 
out,  the  danger  of  spreading  infec- 
tion would  be  largely,  if  not  com- 
pletely, removed. 

In  some  respects  the  bacillus  of 
blackquarter  is  even  more  deserv- 
ing of  strict  supervision  than  that 
of  anthrax,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  capable  of  living  for  a  longer 
period  in  the  soil,  and  is  more 
likelv  to  escape  into  it  from  dead 
bodies.  It  is  not  so  prevalent, 
fortunately,  but  it  is  equally  hate- 
ful and  fatal,  and  farmers  whose 
stock  have  contracted  it  cannot  be 
too  careful  and  exacting  in  dealing 
with  the  infected  carcasses,  and  in 
guarding  against  future  contamin- 
ation of  other  stock.  Living  ani- 
mals suffering  from  one  or  other 
of  these  diseases  are  inevitably  a 
likelv  source  of  fresh  infection  ; 
but  if  prompt  and  effectual  mea- 
sures are  taken  after  death  for 
disposing  of  the  bodies  the  risk  of 
contaminating  the  soil  would  be 
appreciably  diminished,  and,  sure- 
ly, having  regard  to  the  ruinous 
and  terrible  nature  of  the  maladies, 
stock  owners  should  readily  recog- 
nise the  desirability  of  complying 
with  the  methods  advocated  by 
scientific  experts  in  disposing  of  the 
victims  of  these  diseases. — London 
Field. 

 <S>  

Animal  Instinct. 

Neither  horses,  cattle,  nor  sheep 
appear  to  place  very  much  faith 
in  sense  of  sight,  but  they  make 
keen  use  of  the  faculties  of  smell 
and  hearing.  A  mare  separated 
for  a  short  time  from  her  own 
foal  must  have  a  sniff  at  it  to 
begin  with  if  the  young  thing  is 
in  a  group  of  like  age.  A  cow  will 
act  in  the  same  wav  with  her  calf, 
and  so  will  a  ewe  with  her  lamb. 
From  the  merely  human  point  »of 


view,  a  newly-clipped  ewe  looks  a 
little  odd  when  searching  for  a 
lamb  with  a  patch  of  black  on  its 
shoulder  or  with  a  dark  "collar" 
on  its  neck.  The  ewe  disregards 
all  markings  and  outward  peculi- 
arities ;  sHe  simply  "  noses  "  her 
way  until  she  finds  her  own. 


Beet  Pulp. 

The  dairy  cow  ration  is  always 
a  live  subject  among  our  readers 
(writes  an  American  exchange), 
and  we  want  to  make  a  sugges- 
tion in  that  direction.  We  sug- 
gest that  every  dairyman  who 
isn't  using  dried  beet  pulp  in  his 
ration  would  do  well  to  investi- 
gate this  supplementary  feed  to 
make  sure  that  he  isn't  missing 
something.  While  dried  beet  pulp 
is  no  new  thing  as  a  dairy  feed 
by  any  means,  still  it  is  only  re- 
cently that  its  use  has  become 
general,  and  we  think  it  has  now 
thoroughly  established  itself  in  this 
country,  the  same  as  it  has  in 
Germany,  Denmark,  and  other 
European  countries.  To  fully  ap- 
preciate why  dried  beet  pulp  is 
such  a  profitable  feed,  one  must 
realize  that,  in  addition  to  'its  food 
value,  it  is  a  great  aid  to  diges- 
tion and  assimilation.  Its  light, 
succulent,  "  green  "  character  re- 
lieves the  compaction  of  the  other 
heavier  foods,  and  is  a  great  aid 
in  the  mechanical  operation  of  the 
stomach.  Its  cooling,  soothing 
effect  upon  the  entire  ailmentary 
canal  prevents  any  feverish  condi- 
tion arising,  keeps  the  bowels  regu- 
lar, and  the  animal  in  a  general 
state  of  thrift. 


Little  Johnnie —  "  Papa,  what 
three  large  cities  are  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  ?  "  Papa — "I  don't 
know,  my  son."  Little  Johnnie — 
"  Now,  I'll  get  licked  at  school  to- 
day on  account  of  your  ignorance." 


That  Tou  can  Hava  Yaur 

Worn  and  Discarded 

SILVERWARE  RE-PLATED 

and  made   to    Look    Like   Now   by   Sanding  it  to 

B.  WALLIS, 

78,  Flindars  St.,  Adalaida. 

Coae'o  builder*'  and  Bioyole  Builders'  Niokel-Plating 
a  Speciality. 
S*TUF  ACTIO*  OfJABArfWW. 
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j  E.  ANDERS  &  SONS,  [ 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS,  &c,  FREEL1NG,  S.A. 
j     Manufacturers  of  High  Quality  STEEL  CULTIVATOR  SHARES,  f 

1  Perfecslv  Shaped  to  do  uood  work,  cut  out  all  weeds,  are  li*ht  in  draught,  aad  give  entire  satisfaction  f 
=.  in  wear.  k 

1  Anders'  SHARES  are  absolutely  the  best  and  Cheapest  you  can  Buy. 

1  These  bhare*  are  made  from  special  quality  steel,  carefully  tempered,  and  will  stand  the  severest  \ 

\  tests.  We  make  all  sizes  of  Shares  to  fit  all  makes  of  Imported  Spring  Tooth  Cultivators  and  Harrows  =. 

=  and  for  Colonial  made  Cultivators,  either  Stump  Jump  or  plain  land.  With  large  square  hole  forlovp  | 

s  fixture,  or  ordinary  bolt  hole.  W  e  can  supply  loops  when  required.    Our  Reversible  Shares  are  =■ 

£  Money  Savers. 

%        FARMER  !  It  will  yay  \ou  to  use  our  Shares—Post  your  orders  to  us.  t 

I  E.  ANDERS  &  SONS,  FREELING.  f 

i  l 
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The  Fat  Pig. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  not- 
withstanding the  enhanced  prices 
of  the  past  few  years,  far 
too  little  attention  is  yet  given 
by  farmers  to  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  the  "  gintilmin  "  who 
helps  at  least  to  pay  the  rent, 
even  in  Great  Britain.  When  we 
come  to  consider  more  closely  the 
value  of  stock  in  the  so-called 
minor  details  about  the  farm  such 
as  pigs,  poultry,  etc.,  we  find  that 
a  greater  percentage  of  income  is 
derived  than  from  the  more 
fashionable  and  higher  valued  de- 
partments. In  districts  around 
our  large  (Cities  dairying  is  carried 
on  by  selling  milk  direct  to  the 
consumer,  but  in  some  very  re- 
mote districts  that  is  impossible, 
as  railway  transit  is  inconvenient 
and  expensive.  To  the  rescue  of 
the  outlying  dairy  farmer  has 
come  the  pig,  and  without  it  the 
enterprise  will  not  succeed.  There 
is  a  good  market  for  home-made 
butter  of  good  quality  and  skim 
milk  yields  a  quicker  return  in  pork 
than  in  any  other  way .  A  t  almost 
every  farm  a  pair  of  pigs  are 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  using  up 
food  which  would  otherwise  go  to 
waste,  but  in  many  such  cases 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  vari- 
ety or  breed  most  suited  ior  the 
district,  or  most  valuable  as  a 
product  from  the  farm.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  show-going  pig 
and  the  average  specimen  that 
passes  through  the  auction  mart 
sale  must  have  struck  anyone  with 
any  knowledge  of  agricultural  mat- 
ters. 

The  shorter  the  term  of  life  of 
the  fat  pig  the  more  profitable  will 
it  be  to  its  owner.  There  should 
not  be.  in  its  life  a  growing  and  a 
feeding  period  ;  its  existence  should 
be  a  continuous  record  of  increase 
in  size  and  flesh.  A  long  store 
period  necessitates  a  long  fatten- 
ing period.     A  very   general  mis- 


take is  that  too  large  a  quantity 
of  food  is  given  at  one  time  to 
young  pigs  newly  taken  from  the 
sow.  Two  or  three  meals  a  day 
are  not  sufficient  at  this  period. 
They  suckle  the  sow  from  ten  to 
twelve  times  a  day,  and  their 
stomachs  cannot  stow  away  a 
large  quantity  of  food  at  once. 
Giving  too  much  food  at  a  time 
inclines  them  to  be  lazy  and  to 
develop  a  trouble  very  common  in 
many  districts  popularly  termed 
"  gout."  Especially  in  the  winter 
time  it  inclines  them  to  lie  too 
much  in  their  nest,  and  they  soon 
go  off  their  legs  and  are  practi- 
cally of  no  use  for  any  purpose. 
The  systematic  and  frequent  giv- 
ing of  very  small  quantities  of 
food  is  more  natural  to  them  and 
keeps  them  active  at  a  period  in 
their  life  in  which  they  are  most 
liable  to  contract  the  "  gout  " 
trouble.  Youngsters  bought  at  io/ 
to  15/-  each  and  sold  at  70/-  to 
80/-  each  in  four  months  is  the 
ideal  at  which  expert  feeding 
should  aim.  It  is  ,very  difficult  to 
work  out  any  set  rule  as  to  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  food, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  so  much  of 
the  stuff  fed  may  be  classed  as 
refuse.  The  feeding  must  be  gov- 
erned in  a  large  degree  by  former 
results,  although  certain  lines  must 
be    followed    at  the  outset.  The 


Are  you  Building  ?    If  so  see  that 

MILLER'S  LIME 

is  used.     You  may  get  cheaper  lime, 
but  study  your  own  interests  and  use 
the    best  -  MILLER'S    WOOL  BAY 
LIME,   burnt    in   dome  Kilns. 
Kilns  :  Wool  Bay,  Brighton  and 
Stansbury. 

WOOL  BAY  LI  ME 
used  for  the  plastering  of  Kither's 
Building,  Car  Barn,  Bowman's  Arcade, 
Empire  Theatre,  Treasury  Building, 
"  Register "  Office,  building  of  New 
Hospital,  additions  to  Museums,  the 
De  fiavay  Treatment  Co.,  Broken  Hill, 
etc 


feeder  must  have  at  the  start 
some  idea  as  to  what  he  intends 
to  produce,  either  small  porkers, 
pigs  for  bacon,  or  pigs  for  breed- 
ing. They  must  be  kept  going 
forward,  as  a  set-back  means  a 
great  loss  of  time  and  they  will 
require  much  attention  to  bring 
them  into  condition  again.  Pigs 
are  nothing  short  of  machinery  for 
converting  the  carbonaceous  com- 
pounds into  fat,  and  nitrogenous 
substances  that  build  up  the  flesh 
must  be  given  in  a  concentrated 
form. — English  Exchange. 

 <$>  

The  Fly  Torment. 

Flies  on  horses'  heads  and  other 
parts  are  a  real  torment,  and  a 
fortune  still  awaits  the  man  who 
can  discover  a  remedy  that  is  at 
once  harmless  and  lasting.  Pro- 
tection may  be  obtained  by  spong- 
ing over  with  any  of  the  coal-tar 
emulsions.  All  these  things  on 
horses'  skins  dull  the  coat  and  at- 
trael  dust  for  the  time  being;  but 
it  is  ;l  choice  of  evils,  and  one  had 
better  put  up  with  such  trifles 
than  have  horses  worried  with 
flies. 

With  a  lot  of  money  invested  in  farm 
machinery,  why  is  not  all  under  cover  ? 


THE  SIGN  OF  THE  BEST 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 

GLOBE  BLADE 


These  save  all  the  Cream, 


LINK-BLADE 


BOWL  INSERTION 


IT    WILL    I'AY    FOB    ITSELF    in  twelve  months,  in  cream  saved, 
nil.    LINK    BLADE   buertion  i    the  special 'feature  dfvtHe  GLOBlj 
3EPABAT0B,  i<  MVW  all  the  cream.      All   in   one  piece,   easy  to 
clean,  easy  to  handle,  KAS1LY  THE  BEST. 
Write  for   Price     iinrl  Terms. 


NORMAN  &  CO., 


BANK  STKKIT, 
ADELAIDE, 


Sole  Importers. 
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Poultry  Notes. 


"  ONTARIO  "  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

have  twice   won  Roseworthy  Egg-laying  Competition. 
World's  Record  for  placing  the  first  five    pens  in    Blenheim  Competition 

1906-7,   100  pens  competing. 
1  am  offering  eggs  from  Roserworthy  winners  at  a  very  low  figure  to  the 
first  20  applicants.      This  pen  beat  all  Australasian  Competitions  held  in 
open  yards  for  1908-9. 
High  class  stock  and  eggs  in  season  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Telegrams — "  Ontario." 

T.  B.  BROOKS  -    -  Clarendon, 


not  strong.  There  is,  then,  a  pretty 
heavy  death-rate  on  "  assisted-out-of- 
shell  "  chickens,  and  one  should  never 
be  in  a  hurry  to  do  H.  But  if  on 
the  twenty-first  day,  when  most  of  the 
chicks  are  out,  while  others  give  no 
sign  of  breaking  the  shell,  ascertain 
by  means  of  a  pail  of  warm  water  if 
the  chicks  within  are  alive  or  not, 
and  if  they  are,  having  wiped  the 
shell,  give  the  chicken  "  a  lead  "  by 
breaking  the  shell  with  the  point  of 
a  penknife  whereabouts  you  think  the 
beak  is.  Do  this  very  gently,  so  that 
the  point  of  the  blade  does  not  stab 
the  chicken.  If  the  hole  is  made  near 
the  top  of  the  shell,  should  the  beak 
be  not  hit  upon,  it  can  generariy  be 
seen,  and  a  second  hole  can  be  made 
liberating  it  more.  Then,  should 
it  have  made  no  further  ,  progress, 
some  hours  later  help  it  further  by 
breaking  away  the  shell.  It  can  then 
be  put  back,  again,  and  will  probably 
then  find  its  own  way  out.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  ducklings'  eggs. 

Refrnember  stale  eggs  and  those 
from  inbred  fowls  contribute  largely 
to  cases  of  "  dead  in  shell."  The 
moisture  may  not  be  to  blame  at 
all,  but  merely  the  vitality  of  the 
chicken  is  not  normal.  In  such  cases, 
and'  when  the  chicken  has  to  be 
assisted  out  of  the  shell,  it  is  seldom 
any  good,  and  "  fades  away  "  like 
the  husband  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  land- 
lady. 


Now  is  the  time  to  keep  a  plentiful 
supply  of  green  food  before  your 
fowls. 

The  successful  poultry  breeder  never 
omits  to  disinfect  houses  and  runs 
frequently. 


Hatching  Failures. 

"  Never  count  your  chickens  before 
they  are  hatched  "  is  an  admirable 
proverb  so  far  as  it  goes,  though  it 
might  be  added  never  to  count  on 
the  chickens  growing  up,  for  casual- 
ties are  sure  to  occur.  Still,  it  is 
something  to  get  them  out  of  the 
shell,  and  we  will  in  this  article  con- 
line  ourselves  to  this  particular  stage. 
As  every  poultry-keeper  knows,  after 
the  first  testing,  when  the  unfertile 
are  removed,  tliere  are  three  probabil- 
ities before  the  egg.  The  germ  may 
die  before  the  chicken  forms,  in  which 
case  we  call  the  egg  "  addled  "  ;  it 
may  get  as  far  as  a  chicken,  and  that 
chicken  die  before  it  can  break  the 
shell,  or  it  may  finally  produce  a 
chicken.  Somehow  the  poultry-keeper 
always  grieves  far  more  over  the 
"  dead  in  shell  "  than  over  the  addled," 
which  are  hastily  buried,  for  they 
smell  very  unpleasant.  It  seems  a 
great  pity  when  opening  the  shell  to 
find  a  complete  chicken  dead  within. 
Why  did  it  die  ?  the  owner  asks.  Well, 
there  are  a  variety  of  reasons  ;  the 
eggs  may  have  been  chilled  at  a 
critical  time,  or  the  moisture  may 
have  been  inadequate  or  too  abundant 
—the  last  when  the  eggs  are  in  an 
incubator. 

Provided  all  is  going  on  well  within, 
on  the  nineteenth  day  the  owner  looks 
anxiously  for  "  stars  "  upon  the 
shells.  A  tiny  round  place  about  the 
size  of  a  three-penny  bit,  attacked  by 
the  chicken's  beak  within,  is  being 
foroed  outwaids,  the  skin  holding  the 
splinters  of  shell  together.  It  is 
always  a  good  sign  when  eggs  begin 
to  "  star  "  early,  for  it  shows  the 
chicks  are  forward,  and  therefore 
vigorous.  One  always  likes  to  see 
them  out  of  the  shell  before  the 
twenty -one  days  are  up.  Nevertheless, 
the  delay  of  a  day  or  two  does  not 
mean  failure,  but  merely  that  the 
growth  for  some  reason  has  been 
retarded  ;  a  slight  chill  perhap> 
has  done  it,  or  prevalent  east  winds 
during  the  period  of  incubation  have 
the  peculiar  effect  of  checking  the  birth 
of  the  chickens. 

When  the  chicken  has  driven  its 
beak  through  the  point  it  has  first 
attacked  it  starts  pecking  from  that 
point  all  round,  and  finally  bursts  oft 
the  cap,  as  it  were,  and  emerges.  Thi> 
cap  is  at  the  broad  end,  and  composes 
between  a  third  and  a  quarter  of  the 
egg  ;  at  any  rate,  there  is  ample  room 
for  the  chicken  to  tumble  into  the 
world,  and  this  it  forthwith  does. 
But  it  has  not  always  the  strength, 
though  it  has  the  instinct,  to  get  out. 
It  can  only  do  so  when  all  the  con- 
ditions are  favourable.  Ideal  con- 
dition^ are  a  nest  in  a  shady  spot  in 
summer,  when  the  hen  steals  a  nest  : 
then  she  is  always  sure  to  hatch 
••very  fertile  egg.  The  «ggs  then  draw 
a  little  moisture  from  the  ground,  and 
this  helps  to  soften  the  membrane  of 
the  ecnr,  which  generally  presents  more 
difficulty  to  the  chickens  within  than 


the  hard,  brittle  shell.  But  it  is  not 
absolutely  necessary  for  a  hen  to  sit 
on  the  earth.  She  often  brings  off  a 
successful  hatch  in  a  dry  loft,  or  in 
a  shed,  or  somewhere  where  the  eggs 
lie  on  dry  straw,  and  nothing  else. 
I  lie  reason  is  she  gives  them  a  certain 
amount  of  moisture  from  her  feathers, 
as  a  rule,  and  her  body  always  exudes 
what  is  known  as  "  hen  oil,"  which 
has  no  doubt  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  egg.  Provided  a  hen  sits  well, 
there  is  less  fear  of  cases  of  "  dead 
in  shell  "  than  in  an  incubator. 

They  often  occur  in  the  latter, 
especially  when  the  machine  is  not  a 
thorougiily  reliable  one,  for  which 
reason  second-hand  machines  should 
always  be  bought  on  trial.  It  is 
not  enough  for  the  incubator  to 
maintain  an  even  temperature.  It 
may  do  so  the  whole  three  weeks, 
and  fail  to  hatch  a  single  chicken. 
It  is  largely  a  matter  of  adequate 
moisture  ;  when  there  is  too  little  the 
membrane  gets  very  hard  and  tough  ; 
when  there  is  too  much  the  chicken 
gets  very  moist,  and  seems  too  big 
for  the  shell.     It  chokes,  as  it  were. 

The  head  of  the  chicken  should  be 
near  the  broad  end  of  the  egg,  but 
sometimes  it  is  formed  at  the  other 
end,  and  then  it  is  •  ever  so  much 
harder  for  the  chicken  to  get  out.  It 
nearly  always  wants  assistance,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  last  point,  does 
it  pay  to  assist  chickens  out  of  the 
shell  ?  If  the  operation  is  clumsily- 
performed  the  chicken  is  as  good  as 
dead,  and  the  mere  fact  of  its  having 
to  be  performed  shows  the  chicken  is 


South  Australian  poultry  owners  have 
found  that  the  very  best  remedy 
for  the  TICK  CURSE  is 

Faulding's 
Phenytas. 


Periodically  dip  the  infested  birds  and  spray  infested  houses  and  runs  with 
Faulding's  Phenytas  and  therewill  be  no  further  fear  of  tick. 


PAULDING'S   PHENYTAS  Is  Absolut*  O EATH  TO   THE  TICK 
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Poultry  Manure. 

The  value  of  poultry  manure  is 
too  often  lost  sight  of,  particular- 
ly by  the  suburbanites,  to  whom 
the  small  quantities  available  from 
the  home  pens  hold  a  peculiar 
value  for  promoting  plant  growth. 
Some  facts  published  by  the  Lon- 
don Field  show  that  weight 
for  weight  the  droppings  of  poul- 
try are  superior  to  other  manures 
prodticed  on  the  farm.  It  was 
shown  by  the  late  Dr.  Voelcker 
that  a  sample  of  fresh  manure  con- 
tained an  eighth  part  of  its  weight 
of  sand  and  6  per  cent,  of  mois- 
ture, but  that  the  organic  matter 
contained  over  2  per  cent,  of  ni- 
trogen, while  the  phospnate  of 
lime  reached  3  per  cent.  When 
partially  dried,  as  it  usually  is 
where  it  is  kept  in  casks  for  fu- 
ture use,  a  sample  contained  4% 
per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  5  per 
cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  so  that 
100  lbs.  should  be  worth,  at  the 
market  price  of  these  two  ma- 
terials, 3/6,  without  regard  to  the 
value  of  the  potash.  Farmyard 
manure,  consisting  largely  of  straw, 
and  containing  50  per  cent,  more 
water  than  fowl  manure,  is  usual- 
lv  valued  at  5/-  a  ton,  or  practi- 
callv  3d.  per  100  lbs.,  but  to  this 
value  something  must  be  added  to 
to  represent  the  value  of  the 
straw,  which  assists  in  the  im- 
provement of  the  texture  of  the 
soil  as  well  as  in  the  production 
of  heat,  for  which  reason  horse- 
dung  is  so  largely  used  by  mar- 
ket gardeners.  The  following  are 
the  results  of  Wolff's  analyses  of 
fresh  manures,  including  litter  per 
1,000  lbs.  : — 


Phosphoric 

Nitrogen 

Acid.  Potash. 

Cattle 

3-4 

1.6  4.0 

Horse 

S.8 

2.8  5.3 

Sheep 

8.3 

2.3  6.7 

Pig 

4-5 

1  .•9  6.0 

Poultry 

i6.3 

15.3  8.5 

Sheep  ir 

anure,  which  is  usually 

extreme!  v 

drv,  cont 

ainS    only  one 

half  of  the  nitrogen  found  in  fowl 
manure,  while  in  all  cases  the  (pro- 
portion of  phosphoric  acid  is  small 
as  compared  with  that  present  in 
the  droppings  of  the  fowl.  Potash 
alone  is  approximately  near.  Fowl 
manure  is  much  superior  to  the 
droppings  of  the  duck,  while  the 
excrement  of  geese  contains  only 
half  the  nitrogen  and  less  than 
half  the  phosphoric  acid  found  in 
duck  manure,  although  the  percen- 
tage of  potash  is  larger  than  in 
the  manure  of  ducks  or  hens. 

Fowl  manure  is  excellent  for  use 
in  the  garden  and  especially  where 
it  is  spread  thinly  in  the  drills  in 
which  seeds  of  those  varieties  of 
plants  are  sown  which  depend 
largely  upon  phosphates  for  their 
subsistance,  beans  and  peas  in  par- 
ticular. Owing,  however,  to  its 
richness  in  nitrogen  it  is  well 
adapted  to  plants  with  abundant 
foliage,  such  as  cabbages,  broccoli, 
cauliflower,  and  turnips.  It  is  also 
useful  for  the  potato,  which  de- 
mands a  complete  manure,  i.e., 
one  which  contains  large  propor- 
tions of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid, 
and  potash.  The  late  Sir  Walter 
Palmer  made  a  close  study  of  the 
value  of  poultry  manure  and  col- 
lected important  facts  upon  his 
own  poultrv  farm.  It  was  found 
in  one  investigation  that  the  man- 
ure produced  by  31  hens  of  average 
size,  kept  in  a  field  house,  between 
6  p.m.  and  7  a.m.,  weighed  4  lbs. 
10  ozs.,  or  about  54  lbs.  per  hen 
per  annum.  Of  these  hens  six 
were  kept  in  during  the  day,  with 
the  result  that  they  produced  4% 
ozs.,  or  about  17  lbs.  per  bird  per 
annum.  On  this  basis  a  hen  pro- 
viding 71  lbs.  per  annum  would 
make  a  money  return  equal  to 
approximately  1/4.  Where  manure 
is  the  produce  of  fatting  birds  it 
is  richer  than  that  from  hens  at 
liberty,  and  at  the  same  time 
larger  in  quantity.  Thus,  11  birds 
kept  in  fatting  pens  produced  6 
lbs.  15  ozs.  of  manure  in  48  hours, 
or  at  the  rate  of  115  lbs.  per  an- 


num. As  this  contained  5.7  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen,  8  per  cent,  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  18  per  cent, 
of  potash,  quantities  which  are 
quite  impossible  in  the  case  of  lay- 
ing hens,  the  returns  from  the 
manure  alone  would  be  equal  to 
4/2  per  bird  per  annum. 

 $  

Why  Not  Go  In  To  Win. 

The  amount  of1,  pleasure  and  pro- 
fit which  we  derive  from  the  breed- 
ing of  standard  bred  poultry  de- 
pends altogether  upon  the  amount 
of  energy  and  enthusiasm  which  we 
put  into  the  work.  Without  these 
two  things,  failure  will  be  the  re- 
sult. And  if  the  poultryman  does 
not  have  something  of  the  fancier 
in  his  makeup,  he  will  not  be  able 
to  scare  up  much  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm, all  of  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  if  you  don't 
like  chickens  you  had  better  not 
try  to  keep  them.  The  successful 
breeders  in  any  branch  of  live 
stock  raising  are  the  ,ones  who  are 
in  love  with  the  work.  There  are 
many  people  who  do  have  a  love 
for  fowls  who  are  killing  it  by 
careless  methods  and  lack  of  a  lit- 
tle study  of  the  needs  of  their 
feathered  charges. 

It  is  to  this  class  of  breeders 
we  want  to  speak  and  upon  whom 
we  want  to  urge  the  necessity  for 
a  little  intelligent  study  of  the 
conditions  under  which  the  great- 
est success  is  obtained.  Very  few 
people  can  admire  a  lot  of  scrub 
chickens  and  there  is  certainly 
very  little  in  them  to  excite  ad- 
miration on  the  part  of  anyone. 
Therefore,  good  stock  is  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  to  build. 
Standard  bred  stock  means  birds 
of  uniform  size,  color  and  general 
appearance.  Culls,  cripples,  runts, 
and  all  other  undesirable  birds  in 
any  flock  should  be  killed  or  other- 
wise disposed  of,  and  in  this  way 
one  of  the  prime  causes  of  failure 
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will  be  removed,  because  the  har- 
boring of  such  specimens  is  often 
the  means  of  the  breeder  unconsci- 
ously becoming  disgusted  with  his 
flock. 

Then,  again,  the  surroundings  in 
which  the  fowls  are  kept  have 
much  to  do  with  the  measure  of 
success  achieved.  If  the  breeder 
has  unlimited  range  for  his  stock, 
there  is  not  so  much  opportunity 
for  failure  by  reason  of  filthy  and 
insanitary  houses  and  yards,  but 
where  the  birds  are  kept  in  con- 
linemeut  and  especially  in  the 
average  town  vard,  these  things 
have  much  to  do  with  the  matter. 
Dirty,  tumble-do  wn  houses,  ill- 
smelling,  tilled  with  vermin,  over- 
crowded and  wholly  unsuitable  for 
any  living  thing,  are  often  found 
as  the  onlv  shelter  made  for  the 
fowls.  Yards  that  are  in  this 
same  class  are  generally  found  in 
connection  with  such  houses.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  they  are 
hot  and  dustv  or  the  earth  is 
packed  hard  as'  a  rock,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
where  no  shade  of  any  kind  is  pro- 
vided, it  is  impossible  for  the  fowls 
to  exist  in  them.  What  enjoyment 
is  there  in  working  around  such  a 
poultrv  place,  and  who  can  bring 
in  his  friends  and  point  to  it  witn 
pride  as  an  example  of  the  plea- 
sures connected  with  poultry  keep- 
ing. 

From  the  standpoint  of  financial 
profit  it  is  absurd  to  expect  re- 
sults from  such  a  condition  of  af- 
fairs. The  hens  will  never  lay 
enough  eggs  to  pay  for  their  keep- 
ing, and  as  for  producing  show- 
birds  under  such  surroundings  it  is 
time  worse  than  wasted.  And  ye 
manv  people  wonder  whv  they  fail. 
One  of  the  first  requisites  for  cre- 
ating an  interest  in  the  work  is  a 
clean,  well-arranged  poultry  house, 
with  vards  of  proper  size  and  kept 
in  a  sanitary  condition,  and  all 
details  necessary  for  the  comfort 
of  the  fowls  properly  looked  after. 
The  next  is  a  flock  of  birds,  every 
one  of  which  is  a  creditable  speci- 
men of  the  variety  it  represents, 
and  a  flock  not  too  large  for  the 
available  houses  and  yard  room. 

Then  there  must  be  an  earnest 
desire  to  accomplish  results  above 
the  average  and  there  must  be  suf- 
ficient energy  to  back  up  this  de- 
sire with  action.  First  of  all, 
know  at  what  you  are  aiming 
and  then  keep  plugging  away  t 
results  come.  The  poultryman  has 
no  business  becoming  easily  dis- 
couraged, and  he  should  not  ex- 
pect to  accomplish  wonders  in  a 
day.  He  should  make  up  his  mind 
that  what  others  have  done  he  can 
also  do,  and  that  he  will  learn 
from  his  own  or  others'  experience 


just  where  the  pitfalls  are  and 
avoid  them.  The  idea  is  that  there 
is  no  good  reason  for  going  into 
matter  half  hearted.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  at  the  top.  The 
breeder  who  can  produce  fowls  that 
will  win  the  prizes  at  the  vari- 
ous poultry  shows  each  season 
is  assured  of  financial  success  as  a 
reward  for  his  labour,  and  he  also 
secures  what  to  many  is  more  to 
be  desired,  namely,  the  admiration 
of  his  competitors  and  the  public 
acknowledgment  of  his  superior 
skill  as  a  breeder.  Then  why  not 
go  in  to  win  ? 

 <$>  

Ducklings  for  Stock. 

Before  the  hatching  season  gets 
further  advanced,  a  word  to  far- 
mers and  other  duck  rearers  may 
not  come  amiss.  Early  hatched 
ducklings  usually  make  the  finest 
stock  birds  the  following  breeding 
season.  Great  care  ought  to  be 
taken  that  they  are  not  rushed 
forward  bv  forced  feeding.  In  a 
great  many  instances  the  ducklings 
reserved  for  breeding  are  those 
that  are  left  after  selecting  the 
biggest  for  market,  and  which  all 
along  have  been  subject, to  confine- 
ment and  over-feeding.  This  class 
of  breeding  stock  can,  at  the  best, 
only  produce  small,  puny  offspring. 
They  may  have  come  on  to  lay 
very  early,  which  is  also  very  un- 
desirable, .but  which  is  often  looked 
upon  as  a  point  in  their  favour 
and  a  good  reason  for  keeping 
them.  For  stock  purposes,  select 
those  ducklings  who  all  along  have 
had  their  liberty  and  been  fed 
judiciously. 


Shade. 

With  the  promise  of  a  hot  sum- 
mer before  us,  the  necessity  of  an 
effective  shelter  from  the  sun's 
rays  and  hot  winds  becomes  evi- 
dent. Fowls  are  very  susceptible 
to  an  excess  of  heat,  especially  if 
that  heat  is  of  a  direct  kind.  It 
therefore  behoves  the  poultry 
keeper  to  provide  his  birds  with 
something  that  will  ward  off  the 
sun's  direct  rays,  and  save  them 
from  the  scorching  blast.  Most 
poultry  keepers  of  experience  are 
careful  to  provide  proper  shelter, 
but  many  others  who  keep  poultry 
never  apparently  give  their  fowls 
a  thought  except  to  growl  at  the 
absence  of  eggs.  The  birds  have 
to  stand  about  more  or  less  in  the 
open,  subject  to  heat,  bleak  winds, 
or  pelting  rain.  Apparently,  too, 
the  ground  on  which  they  remain 


all  the  year  through  is  never 
cleansed,  nor  have  they  the  benefit 
of  grass  in  the  run. 

It  is  quite  evident  that  such  a 
mode  of  keeping  fowls  is  neither 
hum. me  nor  profitable.  Poultry 
naturally  seek  shelter  in  common 
with  other  members  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  Without  it  they 
will  not  prove  profitable. 

The  ideal  shelter  is  natural  shel- 
ter. Thick  bushes  or  pine  trees 
give  all  the  protection  from  lu.it, 
wind,  or  cold  that  fowls  require, 
but  should  such  natural  shelter  not 
be  available,  a  substitute  may 
easily  be  found  by  the  placing  of 
boards,  etc.,  to  ward  off  unsuitable 
weather.  Just  at  present  there  is 
nothing  better  to  plant  than  one 
or  more  varieties  of  the  bean  tribe, 
Asparagus,  Lima  or  Cossack  which 
should  be  supported  on  an  over- 
head wire  framework. 

 <$>  

Feeding. 

Let  "  variety  "  be  the  watch- 
word. As  variety  is  the  "  spice  of 
life,"  so  it  is  likewise  the  price  of 
success  in  feeding.  Variety  of  green 
food,  variety  of  whole  grain  in 
litter,  variety  of  ground  feed  in 
hoppers,  with  a  slightly  moistened 
mash  two  or  three  times  a  week, 
keeping  the  fowl's  appetite  always 
whetted  for  something  new.  By 
this  system,  when  all  other  condi- 
tions are  normal,  we  believe  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  fowls  will  result  in  the 
greatest  number  of  eggs.  But, 
above  all,  avoid  extremes  and  hob- 
bies, and  use  common  sense  as  well 
as  hen  sense  in  caring  for  fowls. 
And  so  systems  and  methods  come 
and  go,  like  the  seasons.  They 
scatter  some  truth,  and  the  great 
poultry  industry  goes  marching 
on,  working  out  its  destiny  and 
filling  its  great  mission,  and  its 
evolution  continues.  —  Myron  II. 
Bent,  in  American  Poultry  Advo- 
cate. 


A.  R.  CRESWICK, 

DENTIST 

(Late  with  Eskell  &  Tattersall). 
VICTORIA  SQUARE  W..  ADELAIDE. 
(Near  Post  Office). 
ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

Artificial  Teeth  made  and  misfitting 
Teeth  remodelled.    Teeth  Scaled,  stop-, 
ped  and  Extracted.    Laughing  Gas  ad- 
ministered.    Painless  Extraction. 
Consultation  and  Advice  Free. 
Country  districts  visited  regularly. 
See  dailies  for  dates. 
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Hastening  the  Moult. 

The  Americans  are  making  experi- 
ments with  the  view  of  throwing"  the 
hens  into  moult  before  it  would  occur 
under  natural  circumstances.  If  this 
can  be  done  it  would  greatly  add  to 
the  profits  of  poultry  keepers.  The 
winter  eggs  at  lid.  to  2d.  a  piece  is 
the  one  that  pays,  and  if  liens  could 
be  put  through  the  moult  in  the 
summer  they  would  commence  to  lay 
again  by  about  April,  and  continu- 
ing through  the  winter  put  out  the 
profitable  eggs.  At  present  it  is  the 
exception  to  see  anything  laying  in 
May,  -June,  or  July  but  the  young 
stock,  although  cases  have  occurred 
where  birds  that  moulted  early  have 
come  1  again  for  the  winter  laying, 
but  such  cases  are  not  numerous. 

Almost  everything  else  in  Nature  has 
been  helped  by .  man,  and  he  should 
be  able  to  throw  hens  into  moult  a  few 
months  ahead  of  their  ordinary  time 
table.  Where  a  broody  hen  is  put 
down  in  January  it  is  generally 
found  that  she  will  go  into*  moult 
before  laying  again,  and  she  is  thus 
available  for  winter  laying,  and  it 
can  be  done  with  good  results  in  all 
the  sitting  breeds.  With  non-sitting 
breeds,  if  you  can  throw  them  out 
of  laying  in  December  or  January  it 
will  also  be  found  that  soon  after  they 
stop  Laying  they  commence  the  moult. 
To  stop  them  laying  is  the  trouble, 
but  as  the  eggs  are  only  worth  8d. 
a  dozen  at  this  period,  it  is  worth 
while  persisting  in  moving  them 
about,  in  cutting  out  the  animal 
food,  and  reducing  the  green  stuff  ;  in 
fact  it  is  worth  a  lot  of  effort  to  stop 
the  halfpenny  egg  for  the  twopenny 
one,  which  you  do  not  get  from  a  hen 
when  she  moults  at  her  own  time. 
Removing  the  birds  to  dense!  shade 
will  also  help  to  force  the  moult. 


Ducks  are  easily  raised,  and  cost 
but  little  more  than  chickens. 
They  grow  surprisingly  fast,  and 
apparently  are  not  "affected  by 
neglect,  requiring  only  a  reason- 
able amount  of  care  with  plenty 
<>[  good  substantial  food  and 
water. 


Poultry  Notes. 

Remember  there  is  an  art  in  feeding 

to  get  the  best  egg  results. 

Keeping  fowls  busy  is  the  secret  of 
keeping  them  in  sound  health. 

The  systematic  poultry  keeper  is  he 
who  never  retains  a  fowl  beyond  a 
profitable  age. 

Whatever  the  season  it  is  essential 
to  maintain  strict  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  poultry  yard. 

On  the  average  farm  a  laying  (lock 
can  be  maintained  with  little  cash 
outlay. 

Well  fattened  and  well  dressed 
poultry  will  bring  the  best  prices  from 
the  best  customers. 

It  is  folly  to  imagine  that  you  can 
succeed  with  poultry  unless  you  give 
close  attention  to  feeding  and  housing. 

Variety  is  most  certainly  the  spice 
of  food,  if  not  of  life,  where  poultry 
is  concerned. 

Prolific  egg-production  and  con- 
stitutional vigor  are  thg  items  to  aim 
at  in  poultry  raising. 

It  is  surprising  what  an  amount  of 
meat— good,  juicy  tender  meat  —  can 
be  carved  off  a  fattened  fowl. 

Systematic  poultry  raising  consists 
not  only  in  handling  stock  on  proper 
lines  as  regards  treatment,  but  also  in 
producing  results  that  are  financially 

satisfactory. 

Neglecting  your  layers  is  a  losing 
proposition.  It  calls" for  special  effort 
so  bring  a  bird  back  to  normal  ege: 
production  once  she  has  been 
neglected. 

Hens  one  to  three  years  old  are 
the  best  breeders,  at  least  so  many 
people  consider. 

Coal  cinders  are  a  good  grit, 
and  hens  prefer  them  to  the  best 
that  can  be  made. 

Try  feeding  millet  seed  to  the 
little  chicks.  It  can  be  grown 
very  easily. 

Maize  meal  and  bran  mixed  well 
together  and  scalded  makes  a 
good  morning  meal  for  incubator 
chickens. 


WANTED  TO  SELL 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS, 
Simplex,  awarded  first  price  (silver 
medal)  Adelaide  Exhibition,  1910. 
Agent  for  Cort's  Patent  Cooler-safe, 
a  boon  in  summer.  Send  for  price 
list.— D.  LANYON,  Manufacturer,  46 
North  Terrace,  Kent  Town.  6-12. 


The  greatest  need  in  .  the  poultry 
work  of  to-day  is  strength  and 
vigor  in  the  stock. 

Are  you  going  to  keep  the  early 
cockerels  all  summer  simply  for 
the  sake  of  their  society  ? 

ilany  a  hen  that  is  otherwise 
well  fed  may  fail  to  lay  on  ac- 
count of  lack  of  water. 

Use  plenty  of  dry  earth  in  the 
hen  house  and  coops.  It  is  a 
purifier. 

Eggs  hatched  by  hens  require 
21  days,  ducks  28,  turkeys  26, 
geese  30,  pigeons  18. 

Soft  pine  shavings,  sprinkled 
with  diluted  carbolic  acid,  makes 
a  good  nest,  and  is  not  troubled 
with  vermin. 

The  wise  attendant  will  open  the 
incubator  during  hatching  time 
only  when  necessary,  and  not  per- 
mit meddling  by  outsiders. 

Stottt  bones  indicate  strength, 
and  chicks  that  have  strong  and 
thick  thighs  will  nearly  always 
make  vigorous  and  healthy  fowls. 

Fowls  must  be  well  fed.  But  an 
over-fed  fowl  is  not  a  well-fed  one. 
Remember  that. 

The  slipshod  poultryman  is  the 
first  to  rahe  the  cry  that  the 
poultry  business  is  a  failure. 

When  the  ducklings  pip  the  shell 
they  do  not  emerge  at  once,  as 
do  chicks,  but  remain  quiet  for 
possibh  24  hours.  They  then 
burst  the  shell,  but  must  be  left 
quie'.y  alone,  as  they  are  a  little 
de>'. ale  for  the  first  few  hours. 


P,"""'H"  «•»-*'— u  qi  i|  (p«rj  1  i|M"».||i  iji  q,i  mi-ny  ui"",,i|  <«i'  |i  'i|  i|i  r"'1i V  I1' 

;Burford's  "Magic"  Egg  Preserver.] 


The  Safest,  Cheapest,  and  Most  Convenient  Form  of  Preserver. 

9)®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®®® 

 =  THOUSANDS   OF   POUNDS   WORTH   OF   EGGS  = 

Preserved  with 

:  BURFORDS  "Magic"  Egg  Preserver 
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King  Roup. 

The  disease  known  lo  paltry 
keepers  as  roup,  and  dreaded  by 
them  above  all  other  poultry  dis- 
eases, is  a  malad\  insidious  in  its 
approach,  ditlicult  to  handle  when 
observed,  ami  fatal  in  the  majori- 
ty of  instances.  It  may  also  be 
said  that,  owing  to  the  potency 
of  the  disease,  a  fowl  once  attack- 
ed by  roup  in  a  severe  form  is 
practically  useless  evex  alter.  That 
a  disease  having  so  many  qualities 
detrimental  to  the  health  and  well- 
being  of  poultrv  should  occasion 
much  uneiisiness  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  have  the  care  of  birds 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Roup, 
therefore,  takes  first  place-  in  the 
list  of  diseases  to  be  avoided. 

Avoiding  disease  is  more  than 
half  the  battle  in  keeping  poultrv 
with  success.  Curing  fowls  is  an. 
uncertain  and  tedious  process  in 
most  complaints  to  which  birds  are 
liable,  and  Roup  is  the  worst  of 
all.  The  disease  may  break  out 
again  and  again  when  i  apparently 
it  has  disappeared.  Also  the  germ 
mav  have  been  left  behind,  to  come 
into  existence  on  the  first  favour- 
able opportunity. 

It  may  be  said  that  roup  is  a 
dirt  disease,  flourishing  most  in 
insanitarv  surroundings. 

A  primarv  cause  for  an  out- 
break of  roup  is  a  changeable  tem- 
perature, such,  for  instance,  as  a 
cold  snap  iollowing  on  hot  weather. 
Or  the  house  may  be  draughty, 
and  colds  arise  therefrom.  A  cold 
is  a  premonitory  symptom  of  roup 
unless  promptly  treated  and  cured. 

Where  roup  is  suspected  the 
owner  should  go  amongst  his  birds 
at  night.  If  sneezing,  coughing,  or 
a  rattling  noise  in  the  throat  is 
heard  roup  is  either  present  or 
on  the  way  to  the  fowls.  Later, 
if  observed,  a  watery  mucus  will  be 
noticeable  in  the  eyes,  nostrils,  or 
mouth  and  throat  of  the  bird  at- 
tacked. Later  this  mucus  will 
thicken,  get  yellow,  and  the  breath 
of  the  fowl  will  become  fetid. 
Kmaciation  rapidly  follows.  Then 
roup  is  present,  and  the  difficulty 
will  be  to  get  rid  of  it. 

In  all  bad  cases  the  bird  at- 
tacked by  roup  should  be  prompt- 
ly killed.  Roup  becomes  em- 
bedded in  the  system,  and  may- 
break  out  in  various  forms.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  not  advisable  to  breed 
from  those  fowls  which  have  had 
roup.  The  progeny  are  usualK 
weaklings,  besides  seeming  to  be 
predisposed  to  the  disease. 

There  is  a  variation  of  the  dis- 
ease known  us  diptheritic  roup. 
Then,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 


eomplaint,  the  discharge  thickens 
to  a  cheesy  consistency,  and  be- 
comes attached  to  the  skin  of  the 
mouth  and  throat.  Such  cases 
are  really  not  worth  saving.  The 
birds  should  be  killed,  and  the 
bodies  burnt. 

There  is  no  certain  mode  of  cur- 
ing roup,  vet  many  cases  yield  to 
reasonable  treatment.  In  the  first 
place,  isolate  all  infected  birds. 
Treat  them  with  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salad  oil  once  a  day,  giving 
each  bird  a  roup  pill  twice  a  day. 
Spong*  frequently  and  thoroughly 
the  eyes,  nostrils,  mouth,  and 
throat  with  a  disinfectant,  diluted 
sufficiently  to  prevent  injury.  In 
feeding,  give  bread  and  milk,  boiled 
rice  with  milk,  a  little  meat  (raw 
and  well  cut  up),  and  anything 
the  bird  will  eat,  except  grain. 
The  birds  may  have  milk  or  fresh 
water  to  drink.  Whatever  the 
liquid  may  be,  as  soon  as  the  birds 
have  stopped  drinking,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  take  awav  the  vessel, 
and  cleanse  it  with  lime  or  boiling 
water.  Otherwise  the  germs  that 
have  fallen  into  the  liquid  will 
bear  the  contagion  and  help  to 
distribute  it. 

In  dealing  with  roup,  cleanliness 
is  the  main  thing,  and  what  also 
is  important  is  that  the  strength 
of  the  bird  must  be  kept  up. 


Poultry  Notes. 

A  stale  egg  will  sink  in  water. 

Stale  eggs  are  glassy  and 
smooth  in  shell. 

The  boiled  eggs  which  adhere  to 
the  shell  are  fresh  laid. 

Eggs  packed  in  bran  for  a  long 
time  smell  and  taste  musty. 

After  an  egg  has  been  laid  a  day 
or  more,  the  shell  comes  off  easily 
when  boiled. 

If  an  egg  is  clean  and  golden  in 
appearance  when  held  to  the  light 
it  is  good  ;  if  dark  or  spotted,  it 
is  bad. 

A  good  school  for  the  amateur 
is  the  show  room,  if  he  has  a  de- 
sire to  learn  ;  but  the  beginner 
who  thinks  he  knows  it  all  is  a 
nuisance. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  "  soft 
snap  "  stay  out  of  the  poultry 
business. 

There  is  little  wonder  at  the 
want  of  fertility  in  many  in- 
stances when  one  comes  to  exam- 
ine the  yards,  the  stock,  or  the 
methods  of  the  owner,  stock  must 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean  if  they 
are  to  have  vigor,  and  thev  must 
be  well  fed. 


2 1  Poultry  Papers  for  Is. 

jj  1 1        THE  AUSTRALIAN  HEN 
'JvS    AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND 
*  I  '     ia  the  generally  acknowledged 
I        beet  Poultry  &  Fanciers'  Paper 
in  the  Commonwealth.      It   is  published 
twice  a  month  and  costs  5s.  a  year,  post 
free.    But  to  prove  its  ralue,  we  shall  send 
you  12  back  numbers— a  liberal  poultry 
edueation— post  free,  for  Is.      Money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.    Write  to-day  before 
they  hare  all  gone. 

The  Australian  Hen 

AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND, 
756  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


T.  SHEPPARD 

WATCH  IMPORTER. 
BOWMAN'S  ARCADE,  ADELAIDE. 

Sole  Importer  of  the  Famous 
Registered 

"  Sheppo  "  Brand  Watches. 

Silveroid  Double-cased  Keyless  Chrono- 
meter Lev?rs,  £1  10/-.  Open  Face, 
£1  5/-.  Sheppo  Double-cased  Key- 
winders,  £1  5/-.  Open  Face,  £1  1/-. 
Sheppo  Watches  are  Lifetime  Watches, 
no  others  so  good. 


G.  L.  MUELLER'S 

Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 


This  universal  cordial  is  manufactured 
and  bottled 

IN  SCHIEDAM  (HOLLAND) 
with   special    care  and  is  warranted 
free  from  every  injurious  property  and 

ingredient. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  most  of 
the  hotelkeepers  in  the  Commonwealth 

of  Australasia. 
Please  take  notice  of  the  signature  on 
the  labels,  and  beware  of  inferior 
imitations. 


Contains  N  per  cent.   Proof  Spirit. 
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Sore-Head  or  Chicken  Pox. 

Symptoms.  Light  colored  specks, 
about  the  size  of  a  pin  head,  ap- 
pear on  the  comb  or  face.  These 
specks  grow  rapidly  into  warts 
from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  dark 
brown  in  color.  There  are  two 
varieties  of  pox — the  dry  and  the 
moist.  The  dry  has  been  des- 
cribed ;  the  moist  affects  the  eye 
and  fills  it  with  a  frothy,  white  sub- 
stance, whilst  sometimes  the  whole 
comb  and  head,  is  covered  with 
one  immense  sore.  This  is  a  severe 
form  of  pox,  but  yields  rapidly  to 
treatment. 

Causes.  The  disease  is  caused 
by  a  fungus  "  Aspergillus  fumiga- 
tus,"  the  spores  of  which  are  al- 
ways present  in  the  atmosphere. 
This  is  the  common  white  mold 
of  bread,  but  it  works  serious 
havoc  when  it  attacks  any  living 
organism.  The  disease  is  preva- 
lent in  damp,  cold  weather.  It  is 
exceedingly  contagious,  but  when 
it  appears  in  a  flock  there  is  no 
necessity  for  isolating  the  afflicted 
bird.  The  entire  bunch  is  affected 
at  once,  and  the  birds  that  do  not 
fall  to  the  disease  at  once  are  not 
likely  to  take  it  later. 

Treatment.  Color  the  drinking 
water  pink  with  permanganate  of 
potash.  The  birds  that  have 
warts  should  be  caught  and  the 
crust  of  each  wart  removed.  The 
underneath  tissue  will  bleed.  Dip 
a  clean  feather  in  a  bottle  of 
pure  creolin  and  just  touch  the 
raw  tissue  of  each  wart  with  the 
liquid.  The  next  morning  the 
treated  wart  has  a  black  scab 
over  it,  which  dries  up  and  falls  off 
in  two  or  three  days.  At  that 
time  the  underneath  flesh  has 
healed,  and  in  a  week  one  cannot 
detect  where  the  wart  had  been. 
A  white  scurf  appears  on  the  comb 
and  face.  When  the  bird  is  re- 
covering, this  scurf  should  be 
rubbed  off  with  a  cloth  moistened 
with    vaseline.     Remember,    it    i ; 


Eggs!  Eggs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 

White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Black  Orpingtons 
Silver  Wyandottes 

L6  Eggs  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.     1016  per  setting. 

T.  E.  YELLAND, 
3. A.  Is— w'  CoOp   Om>,  Ltd 


absolutely  necessary  to  remove 
the  crust  of  the  wart  and  apply 
the  remedy  to  the  raw  tissue  un- 
derneath the  crust  ;  otherwise,  the 
remedy  cannot  get  at  the  root  of 
the  trouble  and  kill  the  fungus. 

Where  the  head  is  a  mass  of 
sores,  the  treatment  consists  in 
painting  the  entire  head  with  pure 
creolin  three  times  a  day.  Do  not 
try  to  remove  the  sores,  but  let 
them  dry  up  and  drop  oft  of  their 
own  accord.  This  treatment  will 
cure  sorehead,  even  when  the  en- 
tire top  of  the  head  and  both  sides 
of  the  face  are  affected.  We  have 
personally  proven  it. — ft  Poultry." 

Vigilance  Necessary  During 
the  Summer. 

There  comes  a  time  during  mid- 
summer when  the  chicks  have  got 
to  putting  on  the  feathers  nicely, 
when  the  strain  of  watchfulness 
seems  to  relax,  and  the  poultry- 
man  appears  to  feel  that  the  need 
of  special  care  is  over.  At  this 
time  the  birds  are  allowed  to  look 
after  themselves,  and  several  evils 
are  often  the  result  before  the 
effect  is  very  noticeable.  This  is 
more  especially  found  where  t 
chicks  are  being  confined  to  th 
own  runways.  It  is  also  appam. 
where  the  freedom  is  given  to  a 
and  the  large  and  small  are  per 
mitted  to  run  together,  i  The  con- 
sequence is  that  the  big  ones  over- 
run the  late  hatched,  eating  all  the 
feed,  as  well  as  usurping  all  the 
favorable  spots  generally. 

This  running  together  tends 
to  stunt  the  growth  of  the  little 
fellows.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to 
get  them  to  recover  from  such  a 
set  back  and  attain  the  size  and 
development  they  would,  had  no 
check  been  received.  This,  of 
course,  applies  more  to  poultry  in 
a  confined  space  than  to  the  flock 
that  has  the  run  of  the  farm. 
On  the  farm,  the  hen  can  take  her 
brood  to  new  territory  every  day. 
The  farther  afield  she  goes  the 
better  for  her  brood. 

Pointing  out  the  consequences 
should  put  the  unwary  on  their 
guard,  and  they  should  see  to  it 
that  advice  is  not  needed,  nor  un- 
heeded in  their  case. 

Then  another  thing  that  is  often 
overlooked,  is  the  fact  that  the 
chicks  arc  rapidly  getting  larger, 
and  the  coop  that  was  roomy  for 
them  a  month  ago  is  now  badly 
crowded. 

A  peep  into  the  overcrowded 
coops  on  n  warm  night  will  show 
the  chicks  with  outstretched  necks, 


and  wide  awake  eyes,  gasping  for 
air.  The  weaker  ones  are  crowd- 
ed down  to  the  floor  in  a  reekin 
atmosphere.  Such  crowding  soon 
puts  the  weaker  chicks  in  such  a 
state  that  they  look  a  month 
younger  than  their  fellows  of 
the  same  age.  Some  morning 
these  stunted  ones  will  be  found 
trampled  into  a  shapeless  mass,  a 
victim  of  overcrowding. 

These  chicks  were  all  right,  and 
if  given  roomy  night  quarters, 
would  in  all  probability  have 
reached  a  healthy  maturity.  Care- 
lessness in  attending  to  feed,  pure 
water  supply,  shade,  grit,  etc.,  are 
other  things  that  are  often  neglect- 
ed in  the  midsummer  season,  and 
the  effect  quickly  seen  in  the  flock. 
Don't  relax  your  vigilance  now,  it 
is  too  costly,  neglecting  the  half 
grown  chicks  and  then  trying  to 
build  them  up  again. 

 $  

Chicken  Diseases. 

When  the  poultry  fancier  has 
his  yards  stocked  with  little 
chickens,  and  he  discovers  disease 
in  any  of  its  various  forms,  his 
first  thought  ought  to  be  to  And 
out  the  cause,  and  remove  it. 
Chickens  hatched  by  means  of  the 
hen  are  apt  to  suffer  very  much 
from  the  attack  of  lice  and  fleas. 
The  former  will  be  found  on  the 
head  and  neck,  and  can  be  got  rid 
of  by  putting  a  little  turpentine, 
or  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic 
oil,  on  the  place  affected.  The 
latter  can  be  settled  by  means  of 
a  good  dusting  with  insect  pow- 
der. Chickens  having  lice  on  them 
will  never  thrive,  but  often  hang 
on  to  a  miserable  existence  for  a 
week  or  so,  ultimately  getting 
weaker  and  weaker,  until  they 
finally  die.  Another  chicken  trouble 
is  "  gapes."  How  this  disease  or 
parasite  is  formed  is  not  quite 
understood,  except  that  it  some- 
times comes  in  the  drinking 
water,  in  the  form  of  eggs,  when 
it  is  taken  in  by  the  chickens.  The 
symptoms  are  violent  coughing. 
One  of  the  best  cures  is  a  powder, 
which  is  inhaled  by  the  chickens, 
when  the  worms  become  dislodged 
and  are  coughed  up.  Diarrhoea  is 
another  disease  which  kills  a  lot 
of  chickens.  A  little  powdered 
chalk  and  a  feed  of  rice  will 
generally  cure  the  subject,  which 
will  require  careful  feeding  for  the 
next  few  days.  Consumption  some- 
times shows  in  a  brood  of  chickens. 
Those  attacked  had  better  be 
killed,  and  the  rest  should  have 
Par ri sh's  chemical  food  in  their 
drinkinjr  water. 
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<8>  Pigeon 

Pedigree  Breeding. 

Every  successful  breeder  of  high- 
class  stock  knows  well  the  import- 
ance of  what  our  American  cou- 
sins term  "  line-breeding  " — that 
is,  the  systematic  and  careful  se- 
lection and  mating  of  representa- 
tives of  any  given  race  of  animal 
or  bird,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
and  perpetuating  certain  charac- 
teristic features. 

The  breeding  of  fancy  pigeons 
offer*  a  very  large  scope  for  the 
development  of  skill  and  judgment 
in  that  direction,  and  the  many 
facilities  of  which  the  modern 
amateur  may,  if  he  pleases,  take 
advantage,  make  matters  easy  by 
comparison  with  the  old  order  of 
things. 

It  would,  for  example,  lie  al- 
most impossible  to  overrate  the 
good  results  brought  about  by  the 
introduction  of  the  now  universal- 
ly-used Conference  ring,  a  contri- 
vance simple  enough  in  itself,  but 
in  the  perfecting  of  which  no  small 
amount  of  time  and  labour  has 
been  expended. 

Previous  to  its  introduction 
breeders  were  in  the  habit  of  using 
numljered  rings,  made  of  brass, 
white  metal,  and  other  such  ma- 
terials, as  a  means  of  identifying 
their  birds  ;  but  for  many  reasons 
the  majority  of  these  rings  were, 
more  or  less,  unsuitable,  some  be- 
ing heavy  and  cumbersome,  and 
others  apt  to  become  too  easily 
detached  from  the  leg.  As  years 
went  by  an  increasing  demand  for 
a  better  and  more  durable  ring 
became  apparent,  and  the  feeling 
among  breeders  on  the  subject  cul- 
minated in  the  election  of  a  repre- 
sentative bodv  of  influential  fan- 
cers,  who  formed  what  is  known 
as  the  Pigeon-marking  Conference, 
and  whose  deliberations  resulted 
in  the  issue  of  a  recognised  form 
of  ring,  which,  as  already  ob- 
served, is  now  universally  adopted 
by  all  the  leading  fanciers  and 
show  authorities.  Rut  the  ring 
originally  designed  did  not  fulfil 
all  that  was  required  of  it,  as  it 
was  found  that  dishonest  exhibi- 
tors were  able  to  remove  it  from, 
and  affix  it  to.  the  leg  of  the 
pigeon  with  comparative  ease,  thus 
defeating  the  end  for  which  it  was 
principally  employed  :  viz.,  to  act 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  wearer's  age. 

For  the  information  of  those  not 
familiar  with  the  Conference  ring, 
it  should  be  stated  that  it  is  con- 
structed on  a  metal  formation 
bearing  the  year  of  issue  and  pedi 


Notes.  <§> 

gree  number,  and  entirely  encircled 
by  enamel,  varying  in  colour  ac- 
cording to  the  variety  to  be 
"  ringed."  In  the  original  ring 
the  enamelling  extended  only  parti- 
ally round,  thus  offering  tempta- 
tion to  fraud  on  the  part  of  the 
unscrupulous  exhibitor,  who,  un- 
fortunately, as  already  stated,  oc- 
casionally took  advantage  of  the 
loophole  to  deceive  the  judge. 
With  the  ring  now  used,  however, 
such  practices  are  well-uigh  im- 
possible, although  there  have  been 
isolated  cases  in  which  some  doubt 
has  existed  as  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  ring  worn,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulties  that  tampering  with  the 
enamel  would  involve.  The  Con- 
ference ring  answers  a  two-fold 
purpose.  Firstly,  it  clearly  estab- 
lishes the  year  during  which  the 
wearer  was  bred  ;  secondly,  it  acts 
as  a  valuable  guide  to  the  breeder 
in  tracing  the  pedigrees  of  his 
stock. 

With  the  majority  of  pigeons 
eight  days  is  about  the  age 
at  which  the  squabs  should  be 
"  ringed  " — that  is,  when  there  is 
a  pair  in  the  nest,  and  things  are 
proceeding  normally.  Where  there 
is  only  one  youngster  it  is  apt, 
on  account  of  the  extra  nourish- 
ment received,  to  grow  faster,  and 
may  be  ready  for  the  ring  at  the 
sixth  or  seventh  day.  On  the  other 
hand,  delicate  and  weakly  squabs 
are  likely  to  "  hang  fire,"  and  the 
breeder  may  have  to  delay  ringing 
operations  for  a  day  or  two.  In 
any  case,  it  is  better  to  be  too  soon 
than  too  late,  for  so  rapid  is  the 
growth  of  young  pigeons  at  this 
age  that  even  a  day  may  suffice 
to  render  the  passing  of  the  ring 
over  the  ball  of  the  foot  a  mat- 
ter of  great  difficulty. 

The  operation  of  adjusting  the 
ring  to  the  squab's  leg  is  a  very 
simple  one  when  once  the  knack 
has  been  acquired.  By  stretching 
out  the  three  front  toes,  and  ga- 
thering them  together  in  line,  the 
ring  can  be  easily  drawn  over 
them,  and  brought  up  so  as  to 
encircle  the  broad  part  of  the  foot. 
The  hind  toe  is  then  pulled  back, 
and  placed  against  the  shank, 
which  will  allow  of  the  ring  being 
moved  well  up  the  leg  ;  almost,  in 
fact,  to  the  hock.  The  hind  toe 
can  now  be  released,  and  will  fall 
into  its  natural  position,  with  the 
ring  resting  at  the  base  of  the  leg, 
being  prevented  from  falling  off  by 
the  spread  of  the  toes. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances 
there  is  little  likelihood    of  any- 


thing going  amiss,  but  it  is  advis- 
able to  give  an  eye  to  the  ring 
for  a  day  or  two  after  it  has 
been  placed  on  the  squab,  in  case 
the  latter's  movements  in  the  nest 
may  have  caused  the  ring  to  slide 
too  far  up  the  leg,  and  to  embrace 
the  elbow,  which  will  consequently 
become  stiffened,  and  cause  lame- 
ness. 

After  the  ring  has  been  placed 
on  the  leg  its  number  should  be 
carefully  noted  in  the  stud  book 
in  the  space  provided  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  will  by  this  means  serve 
as  a  record  for  future  reference. 
Such  a  system  is  almost  indispens- 
able where  a  large  stud  is  kept, 
and  its  observance  will  place  the 
breeder  in  possession  of  informa- 
tion of  the  utmost  value  when  se- 
lecting his  stock  birds. 

The  various  relationships  which 
the  birds  bear  to  each  other  can 
be  seen  at  a  glance,  and  their  re- 
spective merits — as  indicated  by 
marginal  notes  in  the  stud  book — 
easily  compared,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  handling  the  pigeons 
themselves.  The  fund  of  knowledge 
thus  accumulated  must,  it  will 
readily  be  admitted,  place  the 
breeder  in  an  exceptionally  advan- 
tageous position,  and  enable  him 
to  score  heavily  over  others  whose 
methods  are  less  comprehensive. 

The  foundation  of  a  strain  may 
be  an  easy  matter  enough  in 
itself,  but  'its  continuance  and  im- 
provement through  a  series  of 
years  is,  without  careful  attention 
to  such  details  as  the  above,  prac- 
tically impossible.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is 
only  when  the  rudiments  of  pedi- 
gree-breeding, based  upon  a  sound 
and  reliable  system  of  record  keep- 
ing, have  been  thoroughly  master- 
ed and  overcome,  that  the  ama- 
teur can  consider  himself  on  the 
right  road  to  becoming  a  breeder 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. — 
From  "  Pigeons." 


"Go  it,  Billy  ?  Yer  ain't  arf 
licked  yet  !  "  cried  an  enthusiastic 
spectator  of  a  street  fight.  "  Well, 
you  come  and  'ave  the  other  arf," 
said  Billy.    "  I  ain't  greedy  !  " 


WOODWARD    «&  MEAD 

PIGEON  SPECIALISTS, 

Have  bred  some  sweet  1910  young-stiers 
in 

MAGPIES,  JACODINS,  HOMERS, 
NUNS. 
Prices  to  suit  all  purses. 
G.    J.  MEAD, 
"  Chiltern,"    Sycamore  Grove, 
BALACLAVA,  Victoria. 
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Pigeon  Notes. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Grosser  asks  us  to 
express  his  heartfelt  thanks  to  his 
many  pigeon  fancier  friends  who  have 
expressed  their  sympathy  with  him,  in 
his  recent  sad  loss. 

In  this  issue  we  print  papers  read 
by  Messrs.  W.  B.  Viney  and  C.  W. 
Creer  at  recent  meetings  of  the  S.A. 
Canary  &  Pig-eon  Society.  Both  are 
by  men  who  have  had  much  practical 
experience  in  the  matter  of  which 
they  have  written.  We  are  obliged  to 
them  for  kindly  forwarding  us  copies. 

There  are  still  many  people  inter- 
ested in  pigeons,  who  though  they  do 
not  exhibit,  would  find  much  interest 
and  benefit  by  joining  this  progressive 
Society  and  attending  the  meetings 
which  are  held  on  the  first  Friday  of 
each  month. 

At  the  next  gathering,  December  1, 
entries  will  close  for  the  first  young 
bird  show  which  is  to  be  held  on 
the  following  Saturday,  December  9. 
This  young  bird  show  is  a  new  and 
very  welcome  addition  to  the  work 
done  by  the  Society.  Similar  shows 
will  also  be  held  during  January  and 
February,  and  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  Society  is  giving  a  trophy  for  the 
exhibitor  who  scores  the  most  points 
in  any  one  class  at  the  three  shows. 
This  idea  is  certainly  a  good  one  and 
will  add  considerably  to  the  interest 
of  these  competitions. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Grosser  writes  us  that  he 
has  recently  purchased  the  blacksmith 
and  wheelwright  business  at  Hamilton 
till  lately  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Jose. 
Mr.  Grosser  adds  that  as  he  has 
worked  in  this  shop  for  close  on 
fifteen  years,  he  is  thoroughly  at  home 
and  ready  for  any  amount  of  business. 


O.K.  LOFTS. 

This  is  where  the  Champions  are  bred. 
At  1011  Sydney  Royal  we  won  2 
Champions,  6  Firsts,  3  Seconds,  2 
Thirds  with  11  entries  only.  At  S.A. 
Pigeon  and  Canary  Show  we  won  the 
"  Hlondinette  "  Cup,  the  "  African 
Owl  "  Cup,  apninst  15  others  also  the 
"  Short  face  Tumbler  "  Cup  for  best 
young  tumbler,  all  with  home  bred 
birds,  also  a  number  of  Specials, 
Finis,  Seconds,  ami  Thirds.  To  give 
amateurs  r  start  I  have  for  sale 
Hlondinettes,  African  Owls,  Short  face 
Tumblers,  Nuns,  Turbits,  etc.,  from 
5/-  each.  Fifty  to  clrsar  before  breed- 
bag  spiison.     Apply  at  once  to— 

K.  A.  GHOSSBK. 

Hamilton,  S.A 


He  also  mentions  that  his  stock  of 
pigeons  will  probably  have  to  be 
somewhat  reduced.  A  good  oppor- 
tunity for  some  one,  as  this  season's 
youngsters  already  on  the  wing 
include  20  C.  F.  Tumblers,  12  Turbits, 
30  Rlondinettes  and  Owls  in  addition 
to  some  sundries,  Nuns,  etc.  Mr. 
Grosser  speaks  highly  of  the  quality 
of  some  of  them.  Recent  sales  he 
informs  us  include  Blondinuttes  to 
Mr.  H.  E.  Chase  and  Turbits,  Nuns, 
and  Owls  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Viney. 


What  is  a  Champion? 

Rambler  writes  : — "  I  was  i  most  in- 
terested in  Mr.  C.  Wilkinson's  letter 
in  last  "  G.  &  F."  re  Mr.  E.  A. 
Grosser's  Champion  Almond  Tumbler. 
Well,  I  should  just  like  to  >  ask  Mr. 
Wilkinson  how  he  judges  S.  F. 
Tumblers.  Will  he  please  tell  me  and 
other  pigeon  men  who  will  be  inter- 
ested. I  may  not  know  a  cow  from 
a  connundrum,  but  I  do  know  that  by 
the  English  standard,  though  your 
bird  Mr.  Wilkinson  beat  Mr.  Grosser's 
in  body  colour,  Mr.  Grosser's  beat 
yours  in  the  matter  of  size,  head, 
beak,  beak  setting,  wattle,  and  in 
spangling  for  it  is  a  fact,  though  the 
judge  seemed  to  overlook  it,  that 
every  feather  should  be  broken.  I 
need  only  say  that  if  the  birds  had 
been  handled  by  an  English  Tumbler 
judge,  Mr.  Grosser's  bird  would  have 
beaten  his  opponent.  May  I  suggest 
that  Mr.  Wilkinson  sends  his  Tumbler 
cock  to  Sydney  Royal  next  year  to 
see  if  he  can  secure  a  Champion  ticket 
like  the  one  won  for  Mr.  Grosser  by 
his  little  Champion  Almond  Tumbler." 

 ®  

The  Carrier  Pigeon. 

Paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Viney 
at   the    October   meeting  of  the 
Australian     Canary    and  Pigeon 
Society. 

Most  writers  finish  with  what  I 
am  about  to  start,  i.e.,  the  stan- 
dard points  of  a  breed  : — 

The  head  should  be  long, 
straight,  narrow,  uniform  in  width 
from  back  to  front,  flat  at  top 
with  slight  dent,  the  length  from 
back  of  skull  to  tip  of  beak  not 
less  than  2%  inches.  Width  %inch 
measured  at  back  of  head  and  be- 
tween eye  wattle. 

Beak.— The  upper  and  lower 
mandible  long,  straight,  thick  and 
boxed,  i.e.,  the  upper  should  close 
on  (he  lower  like  the  lid  of  a  box. 
Colour  of  beak  in  blacks  and  blues, 
flesh  colour  with  stain  or  streaks 
of  black.  Duns,  flesh  colour  with 
light  stains.    Whites,  flesh  colour, 

Face.— length  measured  from 
centre  of  eye  to  tip  of  beak,  two 
[lichee. 

i'.cak  Wattle— On  up  par  mandi- 
ble should  bo  distinct  from  the  eye 


UNLEY  PARK  PRESERVED 
FRUITS  &  JAMS 

(CHAS.  TERRY,  Manufacturer). 

Made  from  locally  grown  fruit  ol 

best  selected  quality. 
Every  tin  guaranteed.      Pure  and 
unadulterated. 
Storekeepers  supplied  direct  from  the 
FACTORY,  UNLEY  PARK,  or  from 
R.    F.    DEAN'S,    distributing  Agent, 
Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 

IT  WILL  PAY  FRUIT  GROWERS  TO 
TRY  UNLEY  PARK  WHEN 
SELLING. 


wattle,  soft  in  texture,  broad, 
slightly  curved,  tilting  forward 
from  the  forehead,  and  pointed  at 
its  termination  towards  the  tip 
of  beak,  its  outer  surface  resemb- 
ling that  of  a  cauliflower,  the 
upper  wattle  being  accompanied  by 
a  corresponding,  but  smaller  one, 
on  the  lower  mandible  called 
the  "  jewing."  The  measurement 
around  both  wattles  to  be  as  large 
as  possible. 

Eye  Wattle. — Large,  circular,  and 
rising  slightly  above  skull.  The 
ball  of  eye  prominent.  Its  iris, 
fiery  red  in  blacks  and  blues,  and 
fleshy-pearl  in  duns,  dark  or  bull 
eyed  in  whites. 

Neck. — Long,  thin,  and  graceful, 
well  undercut  at  the  junction  of 
the  lower  jaw  with  the  neck. 

Back. — Straight  and  sloping  ; 
breast  full  and  deep  in  keel  ;  shoul- 
ders bold  and  muscular,  wings 
strong,  flights  carried  in  a  con- 
tinuous line  with  the  tail,  which 
should  be  long,  running  in  a  slop- 
ing line  with  the  back  and  carried 
clear  of  the  ground. 

Thigh  and  Legs. — Muscular  and 
well  stripped,  supported  by  large 
and  well  spread  toes. 

Length. — From  tip  of  beak  to  end 
of  tail  about  vf/2  inches. 

Colour. — Blacks,  a  raven  lustre. 
Duns,  of  various  shades.  Blues, 
sound,  even  and  bright  with  well 
defined  bars  across  the  wing  and 
tail.  White  and  various  coloured 
pieds. 

Plumage. — The  feathers  dense  a«d 
closely  set. 

This,  as  far  as  it  goes,  meets 
with  my  full  approval,  but  I  must 
confess  to  feeling  capable  of  adding 
to  the  above.  Of  course  live  main 
point  is  and  always  will  be,  the 
beal<  wattles,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
should  be  judged  sectionally,  i.e., 
back,  centre,  rose,  frontal,  and 
wattle  on  lower  mandible,  and  so 
with  eye  wattle  (cere  and  inner 
lash  of  ecre)  commonly  called  eye 
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lash,  the  lash  when  open  to  appeal 
diamond  shaped  owing  to  the  for- 
mation of  inner  cere.  Yet  another 
great  point  is  that  the  beak  must 
on  no  account  be  down  face,  the 
best  outlook  is  that  of  a  carrier 
that  carries  beak  with  tip  slightly 
tilted  in  the  air.  Almost  as  bad 
as  the  down  laced  bird  is  the  one 
with  a  gullet  showing.  I  will  now 
run  over  a  few  of  the  external 
points  which  go  to  easily  make 
good  the  carrier's  claim  to  that 
proud  title,  "The  King  of  Pigeons" 
and  their  value. 

—  He-ad  Properties.  —  ... 

Beak— Length  straightness  2, 
stoutness  2,  shape  2,  colour,  2  ; 
total,  10  points. 

Wattle.— Frontal  fullness  1,  ser- 
rations 1,  texture  1  ;  total,  3. 

Rose.— Fullness  1.  tilling  r,  tex- 
ture 1  ;  total  3. 

Centre. — Fullness  1,  circumference 
1,  texture  1  ;  total  ;•>. 

Back. — Fullness  1,  tilting  1,  tex- 
ture 1  ;  total  V 

Jew. — Shape  1,  fitting,  T,  tex- 
ture 1,  total  3. 

Head  formation,  setting  of 
beak,  5. 

Top  Skull— Flatness,  r. 

Eve  Pupil.— Prominence  I. 

Iris. — Colour,  5. 

Lash. — Formation,  5. 

Cere. — Texture  1,  lacing  1,  thin- 
ness 1,  proportion  1,  shape  1. 

Back  Skull. — Narrowness,  1. 

Cheeks. — Flatness  to  sides,  I. 

Ear. — Smallness,  1. 

—  Body.  — 

Neck.  —  Thinness  2,  length  1, 
reach  1,  gracefulness  1. 

Wing  Butts. — Stoutness  2,  car- 
riage 3. 

Back. — Slope  2,  wedge  shape  2, 
flatness  1. 

Secondare  Flights. — Hardness  1, 
colour  1. 

Rump.  —  Free  from  bumps  1. 
colour  1. 

Flights. — Length  1,  tightness  1, 
colour  1. 

Tail. — Proportion  1,  colour  1. 
Vent.— Free   from   fluff  1,  close- 
ness 1. 

Feet  — Size  1.  setting  1. 

Claws  and  Toe  Nails.  —  Claws 
grasping  1,  nails,  strong  1. 

Shanks. — Length  2.  stoutness  1. 
carriage  r. 

Thighs. — Length  2.  setting  2. 
hardness  t. 

Keel.— Depth  2,  straightness  1. 


Breast.— Width  2,  fullness  T. 

Throat  and  Gullet.— Cut  out  2, 
formation  2,  smallness  1. 

Total— Head,  50  ;  body,  50  ; 
strand  total,  100. 

I  should  like  to  add  that  as  to 
width  of  skull  it  was  recently 
thought  best  to  breed  more  for 
the  wedge  shape  skull,  as  snch 
birds  as  a  rule  carry  better  wattle 
but  later  this  idea  has  been 
dropped  and  the  narrow  parallel 
skull  is  again  bred  for,  it  should 
be  about  %-incb  wide  between  eye 
wattles. 

A  boxed  beak  should  be  just  as 
near  as  possible 'to  a  half  circle  at 
tip. 

Old  time  peg  top  wattle  birds 
are  still  grand  stock  birds  when 
mated  to  a  good  bird  of  walnut 
tvped  wattle.  The  old  fashioned 
wattle  is  a  sure  sign  of  true 
carrier  breeding. 

In  young  carriers  look  for  those 
with  good  wide  gape,  a  narrow 
one  will  never  be  able  to  carry 
much  wattle  correctly. 

Finally,  never  show  a  Carrier 
which  is  out  of  condition,  for  the 
grand  finish  to  even  the  best  car- 
rier is  its  type,  and  when  not  fit 
it  cannot  in  truth  approach  the 
standard  no  matter  how  good  its 
qualities. 

The  Dragoon. 

Mr.  Creer's  paper  paper  on  the 
Dragoon  is  held  over  till  next 
issue. 

 <$>  

What  is  a  Champion? 

Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son first  of  all,  two  questions  :  Who 
lias  bred  the  most  champions  ?  and 
Is  it  not  far  better  for  the  fancier 
himself  to  breed  a  champion  than  to 
send  to  England  and  buy  such  a  bird  ? 
I  claim  that  I  have  bred  more  winning 
birds  in  my  lofts  than  any  half  a 
dozen  other  fanciers  about  here.  T 
will  show  Friend  Wilkinson  a  sur- 
prise when  I  get  to  the  next  show- 
several  youngsters  bred  from  the  late 
champion  Almond  Tumbler  cock— and 
the  last  of  all,  an  Almond,  is  the  best 
1  have  bred  for  years.  Next  year  if 
I  have  any  luck  and  good  health. 
T  shall  take  a  trip  to  England  and 
take  with  me  six  tumblers,  viz.,  two 
Reds,  two  Agates,  one  Almond,  one 
Kite,  all  of  my  own  breeding,  and 
enter  at  the  Dairy  and  Orvstal  Palace 
shows.  So  now  Mr.  Wilkinson  will 
you  also  send  along  several  of  the 
champions  you  have  bred,  or  do  you 
prefer  to  buy  them,  personally  I  like 
to  breed  them.  T  had  mv  mind  nearly 
made  up  to  sell  out  all  mv  Short- 
faced  Tumblers,  but  Mr.  Wilkinson's 
letter  in  "  0.  &  F "  last  month  put 
new  longing  in  me  to  breed  some 
champions  of  this  lovely  variety.  I 
intend  to  exhibit  about  20  Shortfaced 


Tumblers  at  next  S.A.  show,  so  look 
out  to  see  not  only  one  champion,  but 
several.  I  wish  my  Shortfaced  Tum- 
bler friend  every  success  in  buying  his 
champions. — Yours,  etc, 

E.  A.  GROSSER. 
(Mr.  Grosser  appears  to  us  to  be 
hitting  a  bit  wide  of  the  mark  also 
a  little  below  the  belt,  however,  we 
will  leave  a  reply  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  if 
he  should  care  to  forward  one. — Ed.) 


Housewives  who  wish  to  procure  a 
thoroughly  wholesome  article  should 
ask  for  Terry's  Unley  Park  preserved 
fruits  and  jams.  The  name  of 
"  Terry  "  has  been  for  many  years 
honourably  associated  with  the  jam 
and  preserved  fruit  trade  in  South 
Australia,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
local  trade,  which  is  steaddy  growing, 
an  extensive  business  is  now  done  in 
inter  -  state  and  export.  The  jams 
and  preserved  fruits  are  all  manu- 
factured with  the  greatest  care,  the 
best  fruit  is  carefully  selected,  and 
absolute  cleanliness  is  insisted  upon 
by  the  management. 


RUN  YOUR  EYE 

DOWN  THIS   8PECIAL  LIST 
WE   OFFER  FOR 

£2  CASH. 

Goods  are  carefully  packed  and  delivered 
at  the  Adelaide  Railway  Station. 
If  you  want  them  put  on  board 
boat  at  Port  Adelaide,  add 
1/.  EXTRA. 

Bag  best  White  Sugar,  lA, 

66  lbs.,  at  one  penny  lb.  O  »  6 

1  Fan,  five  leaves,  Safety  Pins, 

assorted  sizes        ...         ...  O  O  t 

2  tins  Fruit  in  Syrup     ...         ...  O  0  6 

1  metal  box  Linen  Buttons,  four- 

fold 0  O  1 

2  large  bars  Angel's  Brand  Soap  O  O  5 
2  2-lb.  tinslam ...         ...         ...  O  O  6 

1  lb.  best  White  Starch...         ...  O  O  4 

2  lbs.  Japan  Bice          ...         ...  O  O  4 

1  lb,  best  Candles         ...         _  O  O  4 

1  '    Currants,  best  colonial      ...  O  O  3 

1  lb.  Baisins,  best  colonial         ...  O  O  3 

1  packet  Borax,  refined ...         ...  O  O  1 

1  card  Bachelors' Buttons,  fixed  In 

a  second,  without  sewing  ...  0  O  t 
1  metallic  box  best  White  Pins, 

i  lb.  size                             ...  O  O  1 

1  4-02.  box   Hairpins,  assorted 

shapes,  colors,  and  sizes      ...  O  O  1 

1  tin  Fresh  Herrings     ...         ...  O  O  3 

1  tin  Kippered  Herrings  ...  O  O  3 
20  lb.  tin,  gross  weight,  our  2/- 

Tea,  reduced  to  buyers  of  this 

parcel  for   ...        ...        ...    1  10  O 

3  lbs.  Dried  Plums  for  ...         ...    O  O  4 

1-lb.  tin  best  Baking  Powder     ...  O  O  3 

£2  o  o 

SPECIAL  LINES. 

WINES— Choice  Vintages,  a  dozen  varieties 

to  choose  from,  1/3  bottle ;  5/6  gallon. 
Ale  and  Stout,  7/6  doz ;   Aerated  Waters, 
4/-;    Tonic  Ales,   4/6  doz.;    English  Ale, 
quarts,  13/9;  Guinness' Stout,  quarts,  13/9; 
Brandy.  23/- gallon  ;  Dry  Gin,  20/-;  Whisky, 

22/- ;  Bum,  20/- ;  Old  Tom  Gin,  20/- 
Assorted  Jams,  4  doz.  in  case,  22/6.  Assorted 
Fruits,  3  doz.  In  case,  22/6. 
Seasonable  fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
supplied. 

HENDERSON  BROS., 

286  '&  288  Rundle  St.,  Adelaide. 

Cat  this  Slip  out  and  (end  with  Order. 
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How  to  Wash  Summer 

Dresses,  etc. 

It  is  a  thousand  pities,  when, 
through  carelessness  or  ignorance, 
pretty  summer  muslins  or  silks 
are  spoilt  by  bad  washing. 

Nothing,  if  one  can  afford  the 
outlay  in  cost,  is  much  more  ser- 
viceable or  easily  washed  than  a 
white  China  silk  blouse  or  dress, 
but  most  people  ruin  them  in 
washing  bv  putting  them  through 
such  a  process  as  to  turn  the  silk 
yellow  after  two  or  three  wash- 
ings. . 

Soap  should  never  be  rubbed  on 
to  any  delicate  material,  especial- 
ly silk.  Never  allow  a  garment 
made  of  any  very  fine  material,  to 
become  so  soiled,  that  it  will  re- 
quire to  be  rubbed  on  a  board  or 
with  the  knuckles  ;  soaking  and 
rubbing  between  the  hands  should 
be  all  that  is  necessary. 

Takes  two  bowls  ;  in  one  make 
some  suds  of  hot  water,  Castile 
soap  and  a  pinch  of  borax,  then 
pour  in  cold  water  till  the  suds 
are  just  warm.  Have  the  second 
bowl  full  of  clear  cold  water.  Now 
allow  the  blouse  or  whatever  silk 
garment  you  are  washing  to  soak 
for  a  little  while  in  the  suds,  then 
rub  it  between  the  hands,  adding 
a  little  soap-suds  if  the  water  does 
not  lather  properly  and  rinse  tho- 
roughly in  the  bowl  of  cold  water. 

Fill  up  the  first  bowl  with  a 
fresh  lot  of  soap-suds    and  repeat 


the  process  only  this '  time  rinse 
in  several  cold  waters, •  so  as  to 
be  quite  sure  that  all  the  soap  is 
washed  out. 

To  many  this  may  seem  a  very 
elaborate  way  of  washing,  but  the 
results  are  so  very  satisfactory  in 
preserving  delicate  colours  and 
keeping  white  silk  from  turning 
yellow,  that  it  is  well  worth  try- 
ing. Never  wring  silks  or  fine 
materials,  but  gently  press  out  the 
water,  give  the  garment  a  good 
shaking,  and  if  of  silk  hang  in  the 
shade  for  a  little  while  so  that 
some  of  the  moisture  may  evapor- 
ate. While  still  quite  damp  roll 
tightly  in  a  dry  cloth,  put  on  one 
side  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
then  iron  it  at  once  with  a  piece 
of  thin  muslin  between  the  iron 
and  the  silk.  Silk  skirts,  blouses 
and  handkerchiefs  ironed  in  this 
way  have  the  same  body  to  them, 
one  can  hardly  call  it  stiffness,  as 
those  made  of  new  material. 

A  skirt  and  a  sleeve  board  are  of 
great  assistance  in  ironing,  the 
cost  is  small  and  they  can  be  had 
in  several  sizes.  This  board  should 
be  covered  with  two  or  three  folds 
of  heavy  canton  flannel  tightly 
stretched  and  tacked  or  sewn  un- 
derneath then  over  that  a  piece 
of  fine  cotton,  which  should  be 
taken  off  every  now  and  again  to 
be  washed,  ironed  and  then  re- 
placed. 

All  delicate  shades  and  mixtures 
of   white   grounds    with  coloured 


designs,  are  apt  to  fade  or  run 
when  first  consigned  to  the  wash 
tub,  so  they  should  never  have 
very  hot  or  very  cold  water 
thrown  on  them,  but  they  should 
be  put  into  warm  soap  suds,  to 
which  a  handful  of  salt  has  been 
added. 

Whenever  it  is  possible  iron 
things  on  the  wrong  side  especially 
laces  and  embroideries.  These  re- 
quire to  be  ironed  on  a  thick  iron- 
ing blanket,  for  this  helps  to  throw 
out  the  pattern. 

Keep  irons  clean  by  rubbing  on 
brick-dust  or  salt,  have  a  special 
iron  for  blouse  sleeves,  also  a  very 
narrow  one  for  lace  frills  and  in- 
sertions. 

Few  people  seem  to  know  that 
it  is  possible  to  wash  corsets  and 
to  wash  them  successfully,  too. 
Make  some  good  strong  soap  suds 
to  which  a  little  ammonia  has 
been  added. 

Soak  the  corsets  for  a  little 
while  in  warm  water  so  as  to  get 
them  thoroughly  wet  then  spread 
them  on  a  table  and  scrub  well 
with  a  small  brush  and  the  soap 
suds.  Rinse  at  once  in  clear 
warm  water.  Now  place  on  a 
board  pinning  here  and  there  so  as 
to  keep  them  well  stretched  and 
put  them  in  the  sun  to  dry.  Do 
not  remove  the  steels  nor  attempt 
to  iron  them  as  the  figure  will 
smooth  out  all  wrinkles  as  soon 
as  they  are  worn  again. 

One  of  the  best  curtain 
stretchers  in  the  world  is  a  clean 
grass  plot.  After  carefully  wash- 
ing and  starching  them  spread 
them  on  the  grass,  pinning  down 
with  non-rust  hairpins.  Choose  a 
day  when  there  is  a  good  hot 
sun  and  the  curtain  will  be  drv 
and  look  like  new  in  about  a  half 
an  hour. 

Remember  also  when  doing  i;p 
curtains  to  first  shake  out  all 
loose  dust,  then  soak  them  for  a 
whole  day  in  cold  water,  changing 
it  several  times.  Make  some  strong 
soap  suds  in  the  usual  way  and 
douse  the  curtains  up  and  down  in 
it,  also  kneading  them  in  the  water 
with  the  knuckles.  Change  the 
water  several  times  finally  rinsing 
them  in  two  or  three  clear  waters. 

If  curtains  are  required  to  be 
stiff  use  hot  starch,  but  most 
people,  nowadays,  prefer  the  soft 
finish  of  the  new  ones. 

 <$>  

"  Doctor,"  said  a  patient,  "what 
shall  I  take  to  remove  the  redness 
of  my  nose  ?  "  "  Take  nothing, 
particularly  between  meals  !  "  the 
doctor  answered, 
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Preserving  Fruits. 

The  following  essay  on  preserv- 
ing fruits  for  winter  use  appeared 
in  the  "  Garden,"  and  is  intended 
more  particularly  for  the  benefit 
of  householders.  The  instructions 
given  are  as  applicable  here  as  in 
the  British  Isles. 

The  author,  a  lady,  Mrs.  Ether 
F.  Hallum,  starts  by  saying  that 
it  is  impossible  to  have  good  re- 
sults from  poor  materials,  and 
without  those  things  which  are 
equallv  necessary,  viz.,  care  and 
personal  supervision. 

In  preserving  fruit,  whole  or 
cut,  it  shoidd  be  gathered  fresh 
and  clean,  not  rain-sodden,  bruised, 
or  too  ripe,  by  which  is  meant 
that  it  should  not  be  quite  so  ripe 
as  it  usually  is  when  placed  on  the 
table,  but  sufficiently  ripe  for  the 
essential  flavour  to  have  developed. 
It  should  be  very  carefully  handled 
in  the  process  ;  each  fruit  should 
be  carefully  wiped  with  a  dry 
cloth.  The  sugar  used  should  be 
of  the  best  preserving  quality  ; 
never  use  brown  sugar. 

The  utensils  used  are  en- 
amelled or  copper  preserving  pans, 
wooden  spoons,  and  air  tight  jars 
or  bottles,  the  best  pattern  being 
those  of  glass  as  wide  in  the  neck 
as  at  the  base,  with  glass  tops 
fitting  upon  rubber  bands,  and  se- 
cured bv  strong  wire  clips.  A 
pas  stove  is  preferable  to  the  or- 
dinary cooking  range  or  open 
grate,  as  the  temperature  can  be 
more  easily  regulated  without 
shifting  pans,  and  the  inconveni- 
ence of  standing  for  some  time 
close  to  a  fire  in  summer  is  obvi- 
ated. 

The  methods  of  preserving  may 
be  classified  under  two  heads — the 
first,  in  which  the  juice  is  the  main 
property,  such  as  raspberries,  cur- 
rants (white  or  red),  young  rhu- 
barb, mulberries,  etc.  ;  the  second 
to  include  those  fruits  which  do 
not,  through,  the  action  of  heat, 
produce  sufficient  juice  to  form  an 
adequate  syrup,  such  as  apricots, 
peaches,  plums,  pears,  gooseber- 
ries, and  black  currants.  Those 
under  the  first  heading  are  best 
cooked  in  the  bottles  or  jars  in 
which  they  are  to  be  stored  ;  those 
under  the  second  should  be  bottled 
after  having  been  cooked. 

The  method  employed  for  fruits 
under  the  first  heading  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Take  the  necessary  number 
of  bottles,  and,  after  wiping  with 
a  drv  cloth,  hold  them  one  bv  one 
inverted  over  a  lighted  sulphur 
wick  for  a  few  seconds,  so  that 
the  fumes  of  the  sulphur  mav  rise 
into  the  bottle,  which  should  then 


be  placed,  still  inverted,  on  a  table 
so  that  the  sulphur  fumes  do  not 
escape.  This  last  is  important. 
Repeat  with  each  bottle  until  all 
are  so  prepared.  Then  take  one 
bottle  and  turn  it  mouth  upwards, 
immediately  filling  it  with  fruit. 
Add  sifted  sugar  in  the  proportion 
of  a  quarter  of  a  pound  to  each 
quart  of  fruit  (the  sugar  will  work 
down  among  the  fruit),  and  cover 
quickly,  but  do  not  secure  the 
cover  by  its  clips.  Repeat  until 
all  the  bottles  are  filled  with  the 
fruit. 

To  carry  out  the  preserving  pro- 
cess, place  the  bottles  in  a  suffici- 
ently deep  and  large  saucepan,  on 
the  bottom  of  which  a  layer  of 
hav  or  straw  has  been  placed,  to 
prevent  the  l>ottoms  of  the  bottles 
from  touching  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  ;  also  put  some  hay  or  straw 
between  the  bottles  to  prevent 
their  knocking  against  each  other. 
Pour  cold  water  into  the  pan  until 
it  is  about  two  inches  from  the 
top  of  the  bottles,  then  set  it  on 
the  fire  and  let  it  boil  until  the 
fruit  in  the  bottles  is  reduced  bv 
about  one  quarter  in  bulk.  Re- 
move the  pan  from  the  fire  with- 
out disarranging  the  bottles.  As 
soon  as  they  are  cool  enough  to 
handle,  one  or  two  bottles,  accord- 
ing to  quantity,  may  be  taken  out 
of  the  pan,  and  the  fruit  from 
these  bottles  used  to  fill  up  the 
bottles  remaining  in  the  pan,  after 
which  these  latter  should  not  be 
removed  from  the  pan  until  quite 
cold.  Now  bum  a  sulphur  wick 
for  a  few  seconds  in  the  mouth  of 
each  bottle,  holding  the  lid  over 
the  mouth  to  retain  the  fumes, 
withdraw  the  sulphur  wick,  and 
close  quickly  down.  The  best  way 
to  use  sulphur  wick  is  to  hold  a 
small  piece  with  a  pair  of  scissors 
or  tweezers. 

For  the  fruits  which  come  under 
the  second  heading  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  a  svrup.  To  make  this 
allow  half  a  pound  of  sugar  and  a 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  to  each 
pound  of  fruit.  A  little  more 
sugar  mav  be  used  if  it  is  desired 
to  have  the  preserves  very  sweet, 
but  much  sugar  lessens  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit.  Put  the  sugar  and 
water  into  a  preserving  pan,  let  it 
boil  for  10  minutes,  removing  all 
scum  as  it  rises.  Now  put  in  the 
fruit  very  carefully,  and  let  the 
whole  simmer  gentlv.  Do  not  stir 
it,  but  turn  very  carefully  once  or 
twice  so  that  all  the  fruit  mav 
be  evenlv  cooked.  When  the  fruit 
becomes  tender  enough  to  pierce 
easilv  with  a  knitting  needle 
( which  will  be  in  about  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes,  according  to  the  size 
and  kind  of  fruit),  remove  the  pan 
from  the  fire  and  leave  it  to  cool. 


If  the  fruit  has  been  stoned,  a  por- 
tion of  the  kernels,  having  been 
previously  blanched,  may  now  be 
added.  Put  the  pan  back  on  the 
fire  and  bring  slowly  to  boiling 
point,  let  it  simmer  for  ten  min- 
utes, and  have  ready  the  jars  or 
bottles,  which  should  have  been 
dried  and  sulphured  as  previously 
described.  Put  in  the  fruit  care- 
fully while  hot,  with  a  wooden 
ladle.  When  the  bottle  is  two- 
thirds  full  of  fruit,  fill  up  with 
the  hot  syrup  ;  then  close  down 
after  having  burnt  sulphur  wick  in 
the  mouth  of  the  bottle.  Pears 
should  but  cut  in  halves  or  quar- 
ters, peeled,  and  the  cores  re- 
moved. Apricots  should  be  peeled 
and  stoned.  Peaches  should  be 
halved  or  quartered.  Allow  i%lb. 
of  raw  fruit  for  each  quart  jar  or 
bottle. 

The  value  of  burning  sulphur 
wick  or  sulphur  paper  is  not  gene- 
rally known,  the  usual  idea  being 
that  equal  parts  by  weight  of 
fruit  and  sugar  must  be  used  to 
make  the  fruit  keep  well  ;  but  the 
quantity  of  sugar  is  immaterial  so 
long  as  the  sulphuring  of  the  jars 
is  properly  carried  out.  The  sul- 
phur fumes  destroy  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  in  the  mouth  of  the  jar  at 
the  moment  of  closing,  and  this 
precludes  the  formation  of  mould  • 
it  does  not  communicate  any  fla- 
vour whatever  to  the  fruit.  As  to 
the  use  of  sulphur  wick  or  paper, 
obtainable  from  any  druggist,  no 
doubt  many  readers  will  be  scep- 
tical ;  but  the  essayist  has  never 
known  any  preserves  treated  as 
above  described  to  turn  bad  or 
lose  their  fruity  flavour.  They  come 
out  from  the  jars  or  bottles  as 
fresh  as  when  they  were  put  in. 


"  What's  the  matter  with  that 
child  now?  "  asked  a  mother  angri- 
ly. "  They're  playing  at  husband 
and  wife,"  explained  one  of  her 
hopefuls,  "  and  George  won't  let 
her  go  through  his  pockets  !  " 


K.  BECHTEL, 

SADDLER,  TRUSS  &  BANDAGE 
MAKER. 

59  O'Connell  Street, 
NORTH  ADELAIDE... 

Patent    Attachable    and  Detachable 

Bug'gy.  Spring  Cart,  Yankee,  and  Cab 
Saddte. 

Trusses,  Bandae**,  Kneecaps,  Leather 
Jackets,  Shoulder  Straps,  etc.,  Made 
to  Order,  and  sent  to  all  part*  of  the 
Commonwealth.      Fit  Guaranteed. 
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FURNITURE  POLISH. 

Equal  parts  of  vinegar,  linseed  oil, 
and  methylated  spirit,  and  half  the 
quantity  of  turpentine,  well  shaken, 
to  be  applied,  after  the  furniture  has 
been  washed  with  vinegar  and  water, 
with  a  piece  of  flannel  and  polished 
with  two  soft  dusters.  A  brilliant 
surface  will  be  the  result. 


TO  KEEP  LETTUCE  FRESH. 

To  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  grow  their  own  lettuce  it 
becomes  somewhat  of  a  problem  how 
to  keep  it  fresh  from  meal  to  meal. 
When  left  in  water,  even  if  the  water 
be  changed  frequently,  the  leaves 
become  shrivelled  or  slimy.  The  best 
way  is  to  make  a  bunch  of  all  that 
is  not  being  used  for  the  first  meal, 
and  merely  put  the  ends  in  water. 
Treated  in  this  way  lettuce  will  keep 
fresh  for  hours,  or  even  for  two  or 
three  days. 

TO  GET  RID  OF  BLUE-BOTTLK 
FLIES. 

Paint  windows  of  larder,  etc., 
with  oil  of  sassafras  (to  be  pro- 
cured at  chemist's).  Leave  the 
windows  open.  The  result  is 
magical.  A  simpler  and  more  con- 
venient remedy  is  to  cut  a  large 
onion 'in  pieces  and  rub  the  shelves 
and  windows  with  them.  Saucers 
of  quassia  chips  mixed  with  sugar 
and  water  are  also  a  splendid  de- 
terrent to  their  presence. 

SLEEPLESSNESS. 

For  sleeplessness  try  a  light 
supper,  and  a  walk  afterwards. 
Sleep  in  a  cool  room,  dark  and 
quiet.    Do  not  read  or   excite  the 


mind  before  bedtime,  and  if  you 
wake  early  get  up  and  go  out,  and 
thus  you  will  feel  healthily  tired 
by  night. 

INDIGESTION. 

Take  little  butcher  meat,  and 
live  on  fish),  milk  puddings,  tripe, 
and  the  like.  Rest  after  meals, 
attend  to  the  bowels,  and  take 
the  following  :— Carbonate  of  bis- 
muth, 2  drachms,  bicarbonate  oi 
soda,  x%  drachms  ;  syrup  of  tolu, 
ioz.  ;  and  peppermint  water  up  to 
6oz.  A  dessertspoonful  in  a  little 
water  half  an  hour  before  meals. 


REMEDY  FOR  MOTHS. 

The  best  thing  to  keep  silver- 
fish,  moths,  etc.,  out  of  drawers 
where  clothing  is  kept,  and  from 
books,  is  a  product  known  as 
naphthaline,  which  can  be  obtained 
from  any  chemist.  It  is  a  sub- 
stance resembling  paraffin  wax, 
and  has  a  peculiar  smell,  which 
appears  to  be  greatly  disliked  by 
moths,  fleas,  and  other  objection- 
able insects.  Where  the  fish  attack 
the  paper  on  the  walls  of  the 
house,  sprinkling  the  following 
mixture  on  the  wallpaper  will  drive 
the  insects  away  : — Take  an  ounce 
of  camphor  and  cayenne  pepper, 
and  8oz.  alcohol.  Macerate  for 
several  days  ;  then  filter^  through 
blotting  paper. 


CLEANSING  GILT  FRAMES. 

Gilt  frames  may  be  cleaned  by 
washing  them  with  a  small  sponge, 
wet  with  hot  spirits  of  wine  or  oil 
of  turpentine.  It  should  not  be 
too  wet,  but  just  sufficient  to  take 
off  the  dirt  and  fly  marks.  The 
frames  should  not"  be  afterwards 


wiped,  but  left  to  dry  of  them 
selves.  Sometimes  all  that  is  ne 
cessary  is  to  rub  the  frames  over 
with  a  sponge  dipped  in  lukewarm 
water.  F^ies  may  be  kept  off  the 
frames  afterwards  by  means  oi  \ 
onion  juice.  Cut  a  large  onion  in- 
to small  pieces  and  boil  them  in 
small  quantity  of  water  till  all  the 
strength  is  extracted.  Apply  the 
juice  to  the  frames  on  a  sponge. 

TO  BOTTLE  FRUIT. 

Two  pounds  of  sugar,  two  pints 
of  water,  twelve  pounds  oi 
peaches,  apricots  or  any  fruit.  Put 
the  sugar  and  water  into  a  good- 
sized  enamel  or  preserving  pan, 
and  bring  to  the  boil  ;  skim  well, 
and  let  it  simmer  for  io  minutes. 
To  prepare  the  fruit,  peel  the 
peaches,  etc.,  which  should  be  firm 
and  not  quite  ripe,  cut  in  half  and 
remove  the  stones.  Other  fruit, 
such  as  plums,  gooseberries,  etc., 
should  have  their  stalks  removed, 
and  be  wiped  carefully.  When  the 
syrup  has  boiled  for  io  minutes 
put  in  the  fruit.  This  will  cool 
the  syrup  for  some  moments,  but 
it  must  be  brought  to  boiling 
point  again  and  the  syrup  allowed 
to  boil  up  two  or  three  times 
through  the  fruit  until  they  begin 
to  show  signs  of  slightly  soften- 
ing, but  they  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  soft  or  cook.  Take  out 
the  fruit  and  fill  into  glass  screw- 
top  bottles.  Then  another  relay 
of  fruit  may  be  put  into  the  same 
syrup,  and  cooked  similarly.  Too 
much  fruit  must  not  be  put  in  at 
once,  for  fear  of  breaking.  Fill 
the  bottles  and  then  pour  in  the 
syrup  up  to  the  neck.  Screw  down 
at  once,  or  else  cork  and  s-eal. 


SAVELOYS. 

Saveloys  are  made  of  salt  pork, 
fat  and  lean  mixed,  and  chopped 
with  a  fourth  part  of  bread 
crumbs,  a  liberal  quantity  of  fine- 
Iv-minced  sage,  a  little  pepper, 
and  some  allspice.  The  mixture 
may  In-  put  into  skins,  but  is 
quite  as  good  rolled  into  shape. 
If  in  skins,  the  saveloys  are  boiled 
very  slowly  and  eaten  cold;  other- 
wise', they  ara  fried  or  baked,  and 
mav  l>e  eaten  either  hot  or  cold. 


Mr.  A.  G.  Toyne,  saddle  and  harness 
maker,  lato  of  20  Franklin  Street, 
desires  to  notify  that  lie  has  removed 
to  the  corner  of  Pulteney  and 
Flinders  Streets,  Adelaide,  where  he 
respectfully  solicits  a  continuance  of 
the  patronaee  so  liberally  extended 
to  him  in  the  past.  Country  orders 
receive  his  personal  attention  and 
repairs  are  made  a  specialty. 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

THE  HIGH  ART  PORTRAIT  COMPANY 

are  the  best  known  in  the  State  as  PHOTO    ENLARGERS  and  PORTRAIT 
PAINTERS. 

Our  staff  of  assistants  enable  us  (when  urgent)  to  show  a  life  si^e  Enlarge- 
ment Proof  within  24  hours  and  a  finished  portrait  within  sewn  days. 
We  can  enlarge  from  anv  small  photo  and  will  astonish  von  with  the  result. 

FOB    PI  I'd. If:    PRESENTATIONS.    WEDDING    PRESENTS,  etc., 
there  is  nothing  more  appreciated  by  the  recipients  than  a  life  size  portrait 
of  themselvet  for  such  a  present  can  be  handed  down  to  generations  as  a 
monument  to  the  esteem  accorded  to  the  recipient. 
IF    YOU    OTVE    US    A    TRIAL    IT    WILT.    COST    YOU  NOTHING 
if  we  are  not  successful, 
OUR  CHARGES  ARE  MODERATE.        OUR    WORK    THE  BEST. 
We  are  also  General  Out-door  Photographers. 
Appointments    in  any  part  of  the  State  promptly  attended  to  distance 
tm  objet.     Ilefore  ordering  elsewhere  inspect  our  work  or  we  will  post  you 
samples  of  any  of  our  work  to  any  address. 
HIGH  ART  PORTRAIT  STUDIOS, 
PHOTO    ENI.ARGEP.S.    PORTRAIT    PAINTERS,    AND  GKNF.RAT. 
PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

26C  RUNDLE  STREET  EAST  (near  Charlick's),  ADELAIDE. 
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SEEDS  !        COX'S        SEEDS  ! 

For  Present  Sowing,  and  at  all  times. 
The  Best  Procurable. 

We  Supply  Everything  for  tlie  Garden,  Farm,  Greenhouse  and  Lawn.  Amenta  for 
"Klectro"  Br.ind  Arsenate  of  Load,  25  per  cnt.  better  than  the  best  now  on  the 
market.  International  Stock  Food  Gimptnvs  Preparation*.  Paynter's  Calf  Food, 
Heirsoo's  Champion  Incubators,  Spratt's  l)og  fakes.  Bud,  Poultry  and  Dof?  Medicines. 


E  B  COX  &  CO   See<l»mcn'  &c- 
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Editorial  Notices. 


TO  ADVERTISERS  — Alteration  of  ad 
vertisementa  should  be  in  our  hands  not 
later  than   the  15th   of  the  month. 

SUBSCRIPTION.— Posted  to  any  part 
of  Australasia  5/-  per  year,  in  advance- 
Foreign.  6/. 

ADDRESS— 85.  Currie  St..  Adelaide. 
Telephone,  1234. 

AGENTS. — Messrs.  ATKINSON  &  CO. 
and  MESSRS.  GORDON  A.  GOTCH.  Ltd. 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
correspondence  and  answer  questions. 
These  replies  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
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Garden  Notes. 

Beginners,  when  tcfld  to  stop  a 
plant  or  to  pinch  it.  arc  often  puzzled 
to  know  what  it  means.  Tt  simply 
means  when  a  young  plant  is  growing 
freely  to  take  out  the  terminal  bud 
of  each  shoot,  so  as  to  cause  other 
shoots  to  break  out  lower.  Any 
plant  growing  freely  may  be  treated 
in  this  way  to  make  it  bushy  and 
increase  the  number  of  its  flower-heads 
or  spikes.  It  is  not  considered  good 
practice  to  stop  or  pinch  a  plant 
when  repotting,  but  wait  till  the  roots 
have  beome  active  or  pinch  a  fort- 
night or  so  before.  Pricking  off  or 
"  pricking  out.:'  as  it  is  termed.  i= 
generallv  applied  to  young  seedling 
plants,  and  means  transplanting  from 
the  sc»d-pots  or  boxes  to  others  at 
wider  intervals  to  give  strength  and 
increase  the  number  of  the  roots. 
Another  form  of  the  same  term  i  = 
"  potting  off."  which  i«  done  when  the 
little  plants  are  taken  from  cutting- 
nots  or  -wed-boxes  and  placed  singly 
in  small  pots  to  give  them  an  inde- 
pendent existence. 

Tn  the  phraseologv  of  the  potting 
shed,  giving  a  plant  a  shift  mean- 
transferring  it  to  another  pot  usually 
of  a  larger  si-/e.  In  the  growth  of  a 
olant  from  a  seed  or  cutting  there  will 
be  a  series  of  shifts,  the  pots  gradu- 
ally increasing  in  si/e  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  plant.  Thus  in  the  case 
of  a  Chrysanthemum  —  say,  for  in- 
stance—  we  may  start  the  cutting  in 
what  is    termed    a    "  thumb  "  pot, 


and  in  about  four  shifts  it  will  finish 

its  career  in  an  8-in.  or  9-in.  pot. 

—  Staking  Plants.  — 
Nothing  detracts  from  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flower  border  more  than  a 
number  of  thick  ugly  stakesi  showing 
conspicuously  among  the  plants. 
Stakes  must  be  used  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, vet  there  is  no  need  why  they 
should  be  obstrusive.  For  many 
plants  that  do  not  really  need  a 
strong  stake  yet  must  have  some 
support,  the  thin  twiggy  ends  of  Pea- 
sticks  suit  splendidly.  They  give  just 
sufficient  support  to  the  plants  with- 
out making  them  stiff,  and  the  plants 
hide  the  twiggy  sticks  almost  com- 
pletely. Most  plants  look  far  better 
when  loosely  trained  than  when 
bunched  up  to  strong  sticks,  and  the 
t  \\  iggy  Pea-sticks  may  be  used  in  this 
case  with  advantage.  Whatever  sticks 
or  stakes  are  used  (except  twiggy 
sticks),  they  thould  be  painted  a  soft 
sage  green  ;  then,  even  if  they  are  not 
hidden  by  the  plants,  they  are  not 
nearly  so  obtrusive  as  if  left  in  the 
rough. 

—  Delphinium  Sulphureum.  — 
Blue  is  of  course  the  colour  almost 
invariably  associated  with  the 
Delphinium.  This  variety  is1  of  spe- 
cial interest  by  reason  of  its  charming 
pale  yellow  flowers  which  are  freely 
produced  in  long  racemes  on  a  much- 
branched  plant.  Reaching  a  moderate 
height  the  stems  are  sparsely  furnish- 
ed wi'h  finely-divided  leaves,  most  of 
which  are  produced  in  a  tuft  at  the 
base.  Seeds  should  be  sown  in 
autumn  to  produce  flowering  plants 
for  the  following  season.  The  seedlings 
should  be  potted  off  singly  in  small 
pots  as  soon  as  they  are  large  en- 
ough. Tn  spring  they  will  be  ready 
to  transfer  to  their  dowering  position 
which  should  be  a  warm  and  some- 
what sheltered  one.  Thoroughly 
drained  soil,  rather  light  and  rich, 
suits  it  very  well.  As  the  stems/  are 
ery  slender  they  are  very  apt  to  get 
broken  by  the  wind,  so  that  staking 
should  be  earlv  attended  to.  D.  sul- 
phureum, which  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  P.  ZalM,  is  found  in  Syria, 
Persia  and  Afghanistan,  where  the 
flowers  are  said  to  be  used  for  dyeing 
silk.  A  good  companion  for  this 
plant  is  the  scarlet  flowered  variety 
I)  \udieaule. 

Roses   From  "  Eyes." 
There    may   be    growers    who,  as  a 
matter  of  interest  rather  than  of  real 


utility,  prefer  to  raise  a  stock  of  roses 
on     their    own     roots     from  what 

are  known  as  "  eyes."  This  is  a  very 
easy  and  sample  method,  and  quite  a 
number  may  be  raised  from  a  com- 
comparativelv  small  quantity  of  rose 
shoots.  To  propagate  roses  by  "eyes" 
the  growth  should  be  removed  in  the 
form  of  a  shield.  If  each  leaf  stem 
and  the  embyro  eye  in  the  axil 
be  inserted  in  sandy  soil,  they  will 
root  with  comparative  ease.  The  leaf 
must  be  severed  intact,  and  not  be 
interfered  with  in  any  way.  Insert 
these  "  eyes  "  in  very  sandy  soil  in 
pots  or  shallow  pans,  just  bringing 
the  shield  with  the  ''eye"  thereon  im- 
mediately underneath  the  surface  soil, 
which,  by  the  way,  should  be  covered 
with  coarse  silver  sand,,  and  the  soil 
pressed  firmly  round  about  them.  If 
the  soil  be  moistened  with  care  the 
pots  or  pans  may  be  placed  under  a 
hand  flight  or  bell-glass  or  in  a  pro- 
pagating frame  where  moist  con- 
ditions may  be  made  to  prevail.  In 
this  case,  too,  the  "  eyes  "  musit  be 
shaded  from  the  sun  and  the  leaves 
sprinkled  twice  a  day  with  clear 
water. 

—  Saxifraga.  — 

The  Saxifraga  family  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  plants  for  rock  or  bas- 
ket work.  It  also  makes  a  nice  little 
pot  riant  for  the  shadehousie  and  its 
handsome  foliage  and  bright  blooms 
look  well  in  the  out-door  border.  It  ia 
of  course  one  of  the  minature  plants, 
growing  only  a  few  inches  high.  S. 
Cvmbalaria  is  yellow  flowered.  S. 
orasaifolia  is  pink.  S.  umbrosa  is  bet- 
ter known  as  London  Pride.  There  is 
also  a  double  flowered  type. 

—  Tritomas.  — 

Tritomas,  commonly  called  Torch 
Lilies  or  Red-hot  Poker  plants,  are 
natives  of  South  Africa  and  Madagas- 
car. Of  strong  bushy  habit  of  growth 
with  foliage  of  good  substance  and 
tall  flower  spikes  in  colors  thev  are 
decidedly  useful.  A  fair-sized  specimen 
in  full  flower  will  attract  attention 
even  if  placed  amid  the  choicest 
collection  of  summer-flowering  plants. 
A  group  of  them,  numerous  enouo-h  to 
send  up  from  50  to  100  torch-like 
racemes  of  bright  scarlet,  orange,  and 
yellow  hue,  borne  on  strong  erect 
stalks  from  2-4  feet  high  is  bound  to 
develop  into  a  brilliant  display. 
Tritomas  are  subjects  for  border 
planting  and  are  highly  useful  plants 
when  conspicuous  mass  -  effects  are 
desired.  For  the  latter  purpose  the 
most  advantageous  position  is  to 
place  them  so  that  their  radiant 
shades  stand  out  in  vivid  contrast 
against  a  dark  evergreen  background. 
Tritonias  grow  readily  from  seed. 

—  Clianthus  Puniceus.  — 

The  Glory  Pea,  as  it  is  called,  is  one 
of  the  neglected  beauties  of  our  gar- 
dens. Every  one  knows,  manv  have 
grown.  '  and  still  more  have  tried  to 
grow  Clianthus  Dampieri  with  which 
the  Glory  Pea  is  sometimes  confused. 
The  latter  is,  however,  a  much  more 
accommodating  subject.  Sturt's  Pea  is 
far  more  widely  known,  doubtless  on 
M  i  I 
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account  of  ite  more  gorgeous  flowers, 
the  dark  purplish  black  spot  so  con- 
spicuous on  the  standard's  I  of  the 
blooms  adding  much  to  its  effect- 
iveness ;  otherwise  they  are  of  equal 
showiness,  the  colouring  of  both  be 
ing  a  brilliant  scarlet.  C.puniceus  is 
of  fairly  robust  habit  and  may  be 
grown  either  in  bush  form  or  as  a 
covering  for  a  trellis  up  to  five  or  six- 
feet  hio-h.  In  growth  and  leafage  it 
some  what  resembles  the  Swainsona, 
but  is  a  little  stronger  and  bigger  in 
growth.  Its  peculiar  parrot-bill  shap- 
ed flowers  are  freely  produced  in 
bunches  of  many  blooms.  It  is  not 
fastidious  as  to  soil  but  will  do  best 
in  a  nice  friable1  loam.  It  is  easily 
grown  from  seed  which  is  best  sown 


the  best.  It  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  and  is  easily  raised  from  seed, 
which  should  be  sown  in  autumn,  the 
seedlings  pricked  ofi  into  boxes  of 
good  light  soil  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  handle,  and  planted  out  for 
early  flowering.  It  is  not  fastidious 
as  to  soil,  but  a  rather  light,  well- 
worked,  and  well-manured  loam  will 
give  the  best  results.  The  flowers 
are  of  great  brilliancy,  and  for  bed- 
ding may  be  had  in  separate  colours, 
but  the  most  charming  effect  comes 
through  planting  fairly  close  and 
using  the  mixed  colours.  Although  of 
so  many  different  shades;  they  yet 
seem  to  thoroughly  harmonise,  and 
the  colours,  though  bright,  are  not 
crude.      In    the    dwarf  varieties  the 


is  considered  an  indispensable  border 
plant,  where  flowers  of  this  colour  are 
desired.  With  us  it  is  not  nearly  as 
popular  as  the  scarlet  flowered  sal- 
vias on  account  of  its  requiring  a 
somewhat  shaded  position.  It  makes, 
however,  a  grand  pot  plant  for  the 
bush  or  shaded  house.  S.  azurea 
grandiflora  is  a  native  of  Mexico, 
and  is  not  so  susceptible  to  sun  heat. 
It  is  one  of  the  herbaceous  perennials 
with  a  somewhat  woody  root  stock. 
Like  S.  patens,  however,  it  is  usually 
treated  as  an  annual.  The  colour 
in  this  variety  is  a  very  attractive 
s'hade  of  light  clear  blue.  In  S.  ama- 
bilis  the  colour  is  described  as  a  rich 
lavender  blue.  S.  Nutans  is  not 
strictly  a  blue,  being  more  of  a  purple 
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in  autumn.  Unlike  the  Sturt  Pea  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  any  object- 
ion to  a  reasonable  amount  of  trans- 
planting. Sow  the  seed  singly  an 
in<h  or  two  apart  and  when  the 
plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high, 
Iran-plant  to  box  or  bed  three  inches 
apart  each  was',  from  here  they  can 
be  -hifted  to  flowering  positions  when 
eonvenient.  Tt  can  also  be  grown 
from  cuttings.  C.  puriieens  alba  is, 
a*  the  name  indicate*,  a  white  flower- 
ed variety  of  the  tvpe.  There  i«  also 
a  variety  of  the  Sturt  Pea  in  which 
white  taVre  the  place  of  the  black 
mnrVinrr  in  the  type.  Tt  is  said  to  be 
verv  handuome. 

—  The  Nemefdaa.  — 

Of  this  charming  c|«mm  of  annual" 
which  are  rapidly  boor/ling  pop'  In, 
Nome*in  Stnimodn  Sultonii  ia  perhaps! 


colours  are  less  brilliant  than  in  the 
fyne,  but  are  none  the  less  beautiful, 
while  he  growth  of  the  plant  is  much 
more  Compact,  and  is  literally 
smothered  with  small  flowers  for 
months. 

—  Blue  Flowered  Salvias.  — 

Colour  descriptions  are  sometimes 
very  loosely  applied  in  plant  descrip- 
tions, hut  Salvia  patens,  S.  amabilis, 
and  S.  a*urea  grandillora  have  flowers 
of  true  blue  shades.  There  is  not 
even  a  HUcrgcfftion  of  purple  in  the 
flowers  of  S.  paten"  when  grown  un- 
der favourable  conditions.  It  is  a 
Ironc;  rooted  perennial  but  is  com- 
monly  (rented  as  an  annual.  The 
ipikeg  of  rich,  deep  blue  flowers  are 
very  freely  produced  on  stems  gemer- 
nll  about  two  feet  high.  Tn  Eng- 
nd  thin  member  of  the  Sago  family 


tone.  It  is  too  late  to  sow  salvias 
for  this  season's  flowering,  but  cut-, 
tings  of  young  growth  will  root  very 
quickly  on  gentle  heat  and  will  make 
plants  which  may  be  carried  over  the 
winter. 

— Senecio  Clivorum.— 
Senecio  1  clivorum  is  vigorous  hardy 
plant  with  bold  handsome  foliage 
and  he'ads  of  bright  orange-yellow 
flowers  carried  on  strong  stems.  It 
is  an  admirable  plant  for  the  fore- 
ground of  a  distant  shrubbery  or  in 
an  open  space  between  large  trees  it 
gives  a  splendid  bit  of  color.  Tt  looks 
especially  well  in  tihe  midst  of  pine* 
are  I  other  conifers  for  the  rich  yellow 
flowers  show  finely  against  the  sombre 
surroundings.  Senecio  clivorum  is  very 
free  flowering  nnd  a  mass  of  plants  in 
bloom  is  bound  to  attract  attention 
even  from  a  distance.    Moreover  the 
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plant*  increase  rapidly,  soon  develop' 
ing  into  large  chimps.  They  seed  very 
Irmly  abo.  Individual  flower  heads 
are  four  inches  or  so  acxose.  The 
brown  disc  in  the  centre  of  the  orange 
yellow  florets  adds  still  further  dis 
tinctness  to  the  flower.  It  flowers 
throughout  a  long  season. 

—  Cineraria.  — 
The  etellata  tyi>e  of  Cineraria, 
though  not  as  well  known  ns  the 
large  flowered,  have  much  to  recom- 
mend them.  The  large  heads  of  bloom 
are  carried  on  Ion?  stalks  which  rise 
well  above  the  foliage  and  thus  lend 
themselves  readily  to  effective  group- 
ing. They  have  a  wide  range  of 
colour,  nearly  every  shade  except 
black  and  yellow  being  found.  Sow 
now  in  any  good  pottinq  BCJjl.  say 
two  parts  Baffldy  loam  and  one  part 
leaf  mould.  Sow  thinlv  and  keen  in 
a  cool  and  shaded  position.  If  grown 
in  a  frame  or  in  a  greenhouse,  keep 
close  to  the  glass  or  the  plants  are 
apt  to  become  leggy. 

—  Galanthus  Nivalis  Flore  Pleno.  — 
Many  people  prefer  the  double  form 
of  the  common  Snowdrop  because  the 
flowers  are  rather  more  durable  than 
the  single  ones.  The  plant  is  also 
later  in  coming  into  bloom  under 
natural  conditions  in  the  open  gar- 
den, and  thus  continues  after  the 
single  one  has  passed  its  flowering 
period. 

The  distinction  from  the  single  form 
in  which  the  flowers  hang  with  half 
closed  bells,  and  the  double  one.  is 
that  in  the  double  form,  the  short 
inner  segments  have  been  m?nv  times 
repeated  or  duplicated  so  that  the 
flower  is  very  full,  thus  causing  the 
outer  segments  to  remain  fully  ex- 
panded under  all  conditions  of  weather 
after  they  are  fully  developed.  It 
is  of  the  same  easy  cultivation  as  the 
single  one.  and  may  be  used  precisely 
for  the  same  purposes,  whether  out 
of  doors  or  in  pots.  Tt  is  quite  a 
matter  of  taste  whether  the  single  or 
the  double  is  most  to  be  preferred, 
but  so  far  as  graceful  habit  is  con- 
cerned, the  single  one  is  by  far  the 
prettier. 

—  Virginian  Stock.  — 
This  popular  dwarf  edging  plant  has 
little  connection  with  the  garden 
stock  and  none  with  Virginia,  hence 
the  origin  of  its  name  is  rather  a 
mv^Tv.  Tt  should  be  sown  thickly 
where  it  is  to  flower  either  in  mixed 
colours,  or  if  pref<"-»-.  vl  '^on^  of 

distinct  shades.  White,  yellow,  car- 
mine, and  crimson  flowered  vari»*i«s 
are  procurable.  Sow  at  any  time 
during  autumn. 

—  Sparmania  Africana.  — 
This  is  one  of  the  beautiful  gar- 
den plants  which  have  come  to  us 
from  South  Africa.  Tt  is  an  ever 
green  growing  up  to  10  to  12  feet 
high.  It  blooms  in  win tel.  the  white 
flowers  bring  carried  on  the  extremi- 
ties of  th<-  latent  formed  shoots.  Pro 
pagation  can  be  effected  by  taking 
■uttings  of  the  young  shoots  and  in 
erting  them  round  the  edge  of  a  fair 


sized  pot,  in  any  ordinary  potting 
soil.      If    a  slight    bottom     heat  is 

available  so  much  the  better.  The 
plants  will  soon  root  and  may  then 
he  potted  separately  or  planted  out 
in  a  nursery  bed. 

—  Lasiandra.  — 
The  complete  name  of  this  somewhat 
uncommon  shrub  is  Lasiandra  macran- 
tha  grandiflora.  It  does  its  best  to 
compensate  for  this  rather  cumber- 
some designation.  It  may  be  grown 
as  a  shrub  or  trained  against  a  wall 
or  trellis  up  to  about  six  feet  high. 
Its  beautiful  deep  violet-purple  flowers 
are  Very  attractive  and  their  value  is 
increased  as  they  come  during  the 
winter.  It  is  a  fairly  thirsty  subject 
during  its  period  of  active  growth 
and  old  established  plants  respond  to 
an  occasional  drenching  with  liquid 
manure.  After  flowering  the  growths 
should  be  shortened  back.  Tt  is  eas'tv 
grown  from  cuttings  of  half-ripened 
wood. 

—  How  to  Grow  Cyclamen.  — 
The  cyclamen,  though  such  a  useful 
flower  for  the  glass  or  shade  house  or 
the  open  garden  during  the  winter 
months,  since  the  plants  last  in 
bloom  for  so  long  a  time-^is,  never- 
theless, rarely  well  grown  by  ama- 
teurs and  beginners,  yet  the  cultiva- 
tion is  not  difficult  provided  it  is 
carefully  carried  out.  Seed  may  be 
sown  now  in  shallow  earthenware  gar- 
den pans,  having  crocks  over  the  holes 
for  drainage,  and  filled  almost  to  the 
rim  with  finely-sifted  soil,  consisting 
of  loam  or  turfv  soil  and  leaf  soil, 
sand  being  added  freely.  This  soil 
mixture  is  pressed  fairly  firmly  into 
the  pans,  although  it  is  not  made 
hard.  It  is  then  made  perfectly 
smooth  and  level  by  means  of  a  fiat 
board.  Tn  order  to  keep  the  surface 
soil  moist,  and  so  assist  regular 
germination  after  sowing  scatter 
a  little  fibre  over  it.  For  preference 
we  should  place  it  in  a  cool  greenhouse 
but  a  glass  covered  box  will  do  al- 
most as  well  if  fairly  shaded  and  the 
atmosphere  kept  a  little  moist.  Seed- 
lings come  up  very  irregularly,  some 
appearing  long  after  the  first  comers. 
If  sown  very  thinly  as  they  should 
be,  the  young  plants  may  be  left  in 
the  seed  boxes  till  they  have  made 
fair  sized  tubers.  If  they  come  up  too 
thickly  some,  or  all,  may  be  pricked 
out  into  small  sized  pots  or 
boxes  and  grown  on.  Growing  cycla- 
men from  seed  requires  some  patience, 
for  they  are  not  likely  to  flower  till 
the  spring  of  the  year  following,  that 
is  when  they  are  eighteen  months  old. 
They  compensate  for  this,  however,  by 
lasting  and  improving  for  half  a  life 
time. 
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Natural  Contrast  in  Planting. 

The  charming  grouping  of  .  our  way- 
side plants  offers  a  lesson  to  any  gar- 
dener. Tn  Nature's  garden,  a  pleasing 
irregularity  is  the  rule,  for  the  plant- 
ing is  done  by  the  wind  and  the  birds, 
and  their  irresponsible  scattering  of 
seeds  results  9 Tain  and  again  in  groups 
of  such  great  . eauty  that  the  obiect 
lesson  thus  given  is  not  one  to  be 
ignored. 

Resides  this  informality,  the  beauti- 
ful contrast  of  form  must  be  noted, 
for  Nature  almost  invariably  seems 
to  as.-ociate  those  plants  which,  from 
difference  in  habit  of  growth,  form  of 
leaf  or  flower,  heln  to  show  up  char- 
acteristics in  each  which,  were  they 
growing  alone,  might  easily  pass  un- 
noti  ced. 

This  lesson  of  Nature's  ought  to  be 
applied  in  every  garden,  for  the  con- 
trast of  form  is  quite  as  important  as 
the  happy  blending  of  colours. 


To  Destroy  Ant  Hills  on 

the  Lawn, 

Take  a  pointed  wooden  stake  and 
pierce  a  few  holes  around  the  ant 
mounds  down  to  the  level  of  the 
lowest  gallery.  Into  these  holes,  ac- 
cording to  size  and  depth,  pour  an 
ounce  or  so  of  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
and  immediately  press  a  little  clay 
over  the  surface  of  the  holes  to  keep 
in  the  fumes.  If  necessary,  repeat  this 
operation  within  a  week  or  two.  An- 
other method  is  to  place  a  piece  of 
well-wetted  carpet  or  old  blanket  over 
the  holes  immediately  after  applying 
the  bisulphide  and  let  it  stay  there 
for  ten  minutes  ;  then  remove  it,  and 
with  a  lighted  paper  at  the  end  of  a 
stick,  set  fire  to  the  gas.  which  will 
explode  and  kill  almost  every  ant  in 
the  colon  v.— "Exchange." 


SEWING  MACHINES! 

SINGER'S,  WERTHEIM'S,  all  reputable  makes 
stocked.  Drophe  ads  retailed  at  £14  I  sell  at  £7 
10,/.  Singer's  improved  machines  from  £4  to/..  All 
parts  stocked.  Machines,  bought,  exchanged,  repaired. 

J.  MALONEY, 

1  Carrington  Street.  Opp.  King's  Theatre. 
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Potting  Soils. 

A  correspondent  to  The  Garden, 
writes  : — "  I  often  notice  in  read, 
ing  gardening  instructions  that 
many  substances  are  '  frequently 
mentioned  as  essential  or,  at 
least,  desirable  for  the  growth  of 
pot  plants,  which  may  not .  be 
easily  procurable  by  the  novice, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that 
we  may  well  give  a  little  thought 
to  soil  substitutes,  i.e.,  substitutes 
that  can  be  employed  when  the 
more  orthodox  or  better  suited  in- 
gredients are  not  forthcoming.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  use  of  these  substances  is  only 
advocated  when  the  proper  soil, 
leaf- mould,  etc.,  are  unobtainable, 
though  some  of  them,  are,  to  use 
the  shopkeeper's  phrase,  "  just  as 
good." 

—  Substitutes  for  Loam.  — 
The  easiest  way  to  get  a  substi- 
tute for  loam,  or,  in  fact,  for  the 
whole  of  the  potting  ingredients, 
is  to  consult  a  good  nurseryman, 
state  to  him  plainly  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  negotiate  with  him 
for  a  bushel  or  sack  of  compost. 
In  this  case  I  would  counsel  the 
purchase  of  two  kinds  of  compost, 
one  for  flowering  plants,  the  other 
for  foliage  subjects.  Let  me,  how- 
ever, advise  readers  to  obtain  the 
various  ingredients  and  mix  their 
own.  composts.  Thev  will  learn 
to  take  as  much  pleasure  and 
feel  as  much  pride  in  compounding 
the  various  soil  concoctions  as 
does  a  cook  in  the  evolution  of  one 
of  her  chefs-d-oeuvre.  Gardening 
without  compost  mixing  is  like 
photography  without  developing — 
like  love  without  kisses.  Instead, 
then,  of  consulting  the  nursery- 
man, cast  round  for  substitutes 
nearer  home.  In  my  part  of  the 
country  we  can  obtain  an  excel- 
lent loam  substitute  almost  for  the 


asking.  This  is  the  tufts  of  grass 
called  tussocks,  raised  in  the  grass 
meadows  by  ants.  These  are  cut 
off  level  with  the  ground  by  the 
farmer's  men  with  stout  hoes  and 
generally  left  lying  in  a  heap  in  the 
fields.  When  decayed  they  make 
an  excellent  potting  compost,  and 
one  that  is,  undoubtedly,  the 
richer  for  the  deposit  of  formic 
acid  left  in  the  soil  by  the  ants. 
Failing  these  tussocks,  most  dwell- 
ers in  country,  and  even  in  sub- 
urban, districts,  have  the  chance 
of  acquiring  road  trimmings  at  a 
very  moderate  figure.  By  road 
trimmings  I  mean  the  portions  of 
grass  and  soil  removed  in  the 
autumn  from  the  banks,  ditches 
and  greens  by  the  roadside  by  the 
orderly  men  employed  by  the  local 
authorities  or  county  council. 
These  trimmings  often  contain  a 
goodly  proportion  of  road  grit, 
and  also,  when  stored  by  the  the 
roadside,  horse  manure,  and  form 
an  admirable  substitute  for  loam 
when  rotted  down.  If  all  other 
sources  fail,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  the  garden  soil,  and  often  this 
may  be  made  into  a  not-to-be- 
despised  compost.  Its  chief  ob- 
jection generally  is  its  fineness, 
which  causes  it  to  lie  too  closely 
in  the  pot  and  impedes  the  free 
passage  of  water.  The  addition  of 
dried  and  thoroughly-decayed 
horse  manure,  coarse  sand,  broken 
brick,  or  lime  rublbish  will  counter- 
act this  want  of  porosity. 
—  Substitute  for  Leaf  Mould.  — 
The  most  natural  and  the  best 
of  these  is  peat  ;  it  is,  however, 
generally  so'  much  more  expensive 
than  leaf-mould  or  more  difficult 
to  obtain,  it  should  only  be  used 
in  case  of  necessity.  The  chief 
function  of  peat  and  leaf-mould  is 
to  build  up  the  stem  and  leaves  of 
plants,  and  no  compost  can  be 
considered  complete  in  which  both 
are  lacking.  Decayed  horse  or 
stable  manure,  from  which  all 
traces  of  straw  have  vanished,  is 
another  splendid  substitute  for 
leaf-mould.  It  should  be  thorough- 
ly dried  in  a  warm  place  and  then 
nilvbetl  through  a  fine-meshed  sieve. 
Thfs  will  reduce  it  almost  to  pow- 
der, in  which  state  it  may  be  used 
;it  the  rate  of  one-sixth  part  to 
the  bulk  of  compost.  Only  one 
other  substitute  need  be  mention- 
ed, and  that  is  rotten  wood.  When 
tliis.  is  in  a  dry  and  powdery  form 
it  is  an  excellent  plant  food,  and 
used  at  the  rate  of  one  part  to 
four  parts  of  compost  gives  good 
results. 

—  Substitutes  for  Peat.  — 
Although  peat  is  a  good  substi- 
tute for  leaf-mould,  leaf-mould  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  a  good 
lubstitute  for  peat.    The  latter  is 


employed  almost  as  much  for  its 
elastic  moisture-holding  properties 
as  for  its  manurial  ones.  Leaf- 
mould,  on  the  other  hand,  pos- 
sesses none  of  the  elasticity  or 
springiness  which  makes  peat  so 
valuable  for  Ferns  and  what  are 
known  as  hard-wooded  plants,  and 
is  easily  destroyed  by  water, 
whereas  peat  is  practically  indes- 
tructible as  long  as  pure  water 
only  is  brought  into  contact  with 
it.  All  things  considered,  there  is 
only  one  really  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  peat,  and  that  is  the 
fibrous  part  of  good  loam. 

—  Substitutes  for  Sand.  — 
Everybody  knows  what  sand  is, 
but  for  gardening  purposes  there  is 
sand  and  sand.  Two  sorts  of  sand 
should  be  obtained  whenever  pos- 
sible, both  white,  but  one  so 
coarse  that  it  is  possible  to  count 
the  component  grains  ;  the  other 
sufficiently  fine  to  pass  through  a 
coarse  pepper-sifter.  The  coarser 
sand  is  indispensable  in  promoting 
porosity  and  free  drainage  for 
water  in  the  compost.  The  finer 
sand  is  employed  to  sprinkle  on 
the  surface  soil  of  pots  to  prevent 
green,  moss-like  growth  forming, 
and  is  also  used  in  striking  cut- 
tings and  sowing  fine  seeds.  As 
sand  has  no  fertilising  or  manurial 
properties  whatever,  but  is  used 
solely  to  promote  porosity  and 
drainage,  it  is  obvious  that  any 
sharp,  not  easily  caked,  substance 
may  displace  it  in  the  potting  com- 
post. Charcoal,  broken  into  por- 
tions as  large  as  peas,  is  the 
favourite  substitute,  followed  by 
crushed  mortar  rubbish,  broken 
soft  brick,  road  grit,  sweepings 
from  gravel  walks  and  sifted  coal 
ashes.  The  latter  three  are  cheap 
and  generally  easily  obtainable, 
and  answer  quite  as  well  as  sand 
for  potting  large  specimens  or 
plants  which  grow  qiiickly  and  only 
occupy  their  pots  for  a  few 
months.  Coal  ashes,  broken  brick 
and  lime  rubbish  should  all  be  suf- 
ficiently fine  to  pass  through  a 
quarter-inch  meshed  sieve,  and  all 
should  be  kept  dry. 

 ❖  

Fragrant  Roses. 

Reply  to  "  H.  P." — Half  a  dozen 
rich  coloured  (we  presume  you 
mean  dark  shades)  sweet-scent- 
ed Hybrid  Perpetual  Poses  would 
be  : — General  Jacqueminot  (red), 
A.  K.  Williams  (crimson),  Charles 
Lefevre  (dark  crimson),  Senator 
Vaisse  (rich  red1),  Fisher  Holmes 
(crimson),  Louis  Van  Houtte 
(deep  crimson),  Ulrich  Brunner 
(red). 

„,!•  ii      : i  i !  i ,  i! ; ;  i  J  Hi  i ;  \m 


A  G  ilTuvzeil-Iron  Roof  m  the  beat 
conductor  of  hn.it,  hut  the  effect  of  the 
hot  »nn  f:»D  mo  i Mills  he  overcome  I. 
th<,  »pp:io*ti<«  of  Mich  ■  remftrkahN- 

cooh-r  a.  •  KING  S  COMPO." 
Kml.v  »i<i.li'>'l.     (Uir.AV.  Laitino 
i.»rjrr-  tint,  7/6. 

Klnrj  &  Co.,  Waymouth  Street. 

And  til  Ironmonger*  and  Cold  Merchant* 
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Seeds  Protected  by  Red 
Lead. 

AU  seeds  that  rats,  mice  or 
birds  esteem  can  be  effectually  pro- 
tected by  coating  thotn  with  red 
lead.  Place  the  seed  in  a  vessel 
considerably  larger  than  is  needed 
to  contain  it— any  old  tin  will  an- 
swer the  purposes-add  to  it  a  lew 
drops  of  paraffin  or  water,  just 
enough  (.not  more)  to  moisten 
even-  seed,  and  stir  it  well  ;  then 
add  a  small  quantity  of  red  lead 
and  stir  again  until  each  seed  is 
thoroughly  coated  and  separate.  A 
little  practice  is  needed  to  appor- 
tion the  exact  amount  of  liquid 
and  red  lead.  Vermin  will  some- 
times attack  seeds  thus  treated, 
but,  disgusted  with  the  result, 
soon  pass  on  to  other  fare. 


The  Rockery  and  How  to 
Make  It. 


I  have  just  been  making  a  rock- 
er)-, so  I  thought  if  I  passed  on 
my  hints  to  other  readers,  they 
might  prove  useful,  especially  to 
those  amateurs  who,  like  myself, 
have  recently  removed  to  other 
premises.  In  this  case  there  is 
often  a  lot  of  old  rubbish  lying 
about  in  the  garden — old  roots, 
weeds,  cabbage  stumps,  ashes, 
clinkers,  broken  bricks,  old  pans 
and  pails,  bad  soil.  All  this  is 
difficult  to  dispose  of  without  in- 
curring expense,  but  may  be  put 
to  good  use  in  forming  the  foun. 
dation  of  a  rockery.  Old  grass 
sods  also  may  be  utilised  in  this 
way  where,  as  in  my  case,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  take  up  a 
quantity  of  turf  in  order  to  culti. 
vate  the  ground  beneath.  Let  the 
sods  lie  in  the  sun,  roots  upward, 
for  a  few  days  to  decay,  then 
choose  any  ugly  spot  or  corner  in 
the  garden  for  the  rockery,  or  a 
bank  or  dry  ditch,  or  where  a 
wall  is  broken  down,  any  of  which 
may  be  converted  from  an  eyesore 
into  a  spot  of  beauty. 

Simply  throw  down  into  an  irre- 
gular heap  all  the  rubbish  you  cau 
collect,  leaving  out  the  stones,  as 
these  will  be  required  for  the  sur- 
face- Let  any  old  pails  or  pots 
come  near  the  top  also,  to  form 
pockets  in  which  to  plant.  Sods, 
roots,  weeds,  ashes,  should  be  at 
the  base,  and  any  broken  pipes 
placed  on  end  and  properly  firmed. 
Do  not  make  the  heap  uniform  in 
appearance,  the  more  irregular  it 
is  the  better.  .Mix  some  garden 
soil  with  decayed  manure  and 
shovel  this  on,  finally  adding  the 


stones  placed  on  end,  and  some 
with  points  upwards.  If  any  have 
a  green  or  mossy  side,  this  should 
be  exposed  to  view,  as  it  helps 
the  artistic  effect  ;  and  where  pos- 
sible, place  two  stones  oi  different 
shape  together  to  form  a  crevice. 
Any  old  tree  stumps  may  also  be 
stuck  in,  as  they  form  'excellent 
support  for  creeping  plants.  After 
all  is  fixed,  a  little  more  soil  will 
be  found  necessary,  after  which  the 
planting  may  be  done. — "  The  Gar- 
dening World." 


A  Rustic  Garden. 

To  attain  true  artistic  harmony 
the  entire  garden  must  be  planned 
as  a  picture  in  a  frame,  with  due 
regard  to  its  surroundings — each 
bed  in  the  garden  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  picture,  but 
with  due  regard  to  the  ensemble. 
Each  flower  or  shrub  must  be 
carefully  selected  on  the  same 
lines.  Colours  must  be  blended  in 
some  parts  and  contrasted  in 
others,  crudity  being  avoided,  and 
glaring  as  well  as  washed-out 
colours  shunned. 

If  a  gorgeous  garden  is  required, 
of  course  it  may  be  attained,  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  is  best  to  seek  after 
quiet  brightness,  which  will  always 
please,  rather  than  an  unnatural 
brilliancy,  which  soon  tires  even 
those  who  demand  it  in  their  gar- 
dens. The  garden  that  is  most 
natural  in  its  art  is  possibly  the 
most  satisfactory.  Curves  are  al- 
ways to  be  sought  after  rather 
than  straight  lines. 

A  blending  of  styles  is  often 
more  desirable  than  a  rigid  ad- 
herence to  one  particular  style, 
yet  if  you  want  any  special  type 
of  garden  it  is  only  right  that  you 
should  closely  adhere  to  it,  rather 
than  spoil  it  by  introducing  incon- 
gruities of  anv  kind. 

As  in  a  picture  so  in  a  garden, 
we  must  adhere  to  one  particular 
style,  but  its  beauty  may  often  be 
enhanced  by  a  carefully  introduced 
blend  of  something  from  another 
style. 

Overcrowding  is  a  glaring  sin  in 
many  gardens  ;  to  be  artistic  we 
should  avoid  error  in  this  direction. 
The  individual  specimens  will  thrive 
all  the  better  for  having  plenty  of 
air  and  for  having  plenty  of  room 
in  which  to  display  themselves  to 
the  best  advantage. 

A  few  varieties  carefully  selected 
with  regard  to  height,  form, 
colour,  style,  and  the  like  are  far 
preferable  to  a  garden  in  which  a 
little  of  everything  is  jumbled  to- 


gether anyhow.  To  keep  the  gar- 
den artistic  all  the  year  round  is 
an  ideal  which  we  may  easily  real- 
ise by  a  little  careful  thought 
when  planning  it. 


Double  Primroses. 

Double  Primroses  are  very  easily 
managed  when  the  conditions  are 
favourable,  for,  in  fact,  they  man- 
age their  own  affairs  perfectly, 
they  are  coy  beauties,  and  one 
reason  why  you  see  them  looking 
happy  in  gardens  is  that  when 
they  are  unhappy  they  soon  die. 
There  are  many  varieties  worth 
growing,  and  they  are  all  beauti- 
ful, but  the  double  white,  double 
lilac  and  double  red  are  worth  a 
lot  of  trouble  to  ensure  a  'free 
growth  and  a  perfect  bloom.  They 
require  a  deep,  moist,  loamy  soil, 
a  partially-shaded  situation,  and 
to  be  often  looked  after,  or  they 
will  not  thrive.  A  dry  soil  is 
fatal  to  them.  As  remarked  be- 
fore, they  require  a  deep,  moist, 
loamy  soil,  but  they  will  thrive  in 
clay,  sand,  or  peat.  If  in  the  first 
arrangement  it  is  kept  in  mind 
that  a  free-rooting  ground  and 
constant  moisture  are  essential, 
those  who  wish  to  grow  these 
plants  on  poor  sand  or  stubborn 
clay  will  find  it  a  good  plan  to  dig 
deep,  break  up  the  staple  well  and 
mix  with  it  a  liberal  allowance 
of  manure  ;  the  rest  is  easy.  They 
must  have  food  and  like  shade  and 
moisture.  The  multiplication  of 
the  choicer  sorts  is  by  division. 
After  flowering  is  the  most  suit- 
able time  for  the  operation,  be- 
cause there  is  a  long-growing  sea- 
son before  the  plants  to  enable 
them  to  become  established.  But 
there  is  a  great  danger  of  the 
destruction  of  the  stock  when  in- 
experienced cultivators  divide  their 
plants  in  summer,  or  they  can  be 
left  until  they  become  large,  thriv- 
ing clumps.  In  the  meantime  give 
them  liberal  supplies  of  water  in 
dry  weather,  and,  if  the  soil  is 
known  to  be  somewhat  poor,  weak 
liquid  manure  once  a  week  all 
through  the  growing  season  is 
helpful. 

 <$>  


Fertilization  has  an  important 
bearing  on  diseases. 


rwe«Mierb  i  .omotbing  about 

your  methods  of  brooding,  roaring, 
and  managing  Livo  Stock?  Lot 
as  haTo  it  if  it  will  only  1111  tbo 
baofc  of  a  Poot  cavd. 
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Thrips. 

From  "  Horticulture." 

Thrips  are  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  serious  of  the  gardener's 
enemies.  The  following  account  (of 
their  appearance  and  habits  is 
from  "  American  Horticulture  ": — 

Thrips  are  very  small  insects. 
All  the  species  known  to  infest 
greenhouse  plants  are  winged 
species,  though  at  certain  seasons 
many  or  even  all  the  individuals 
may  be  wingless  or  else  have  only 
short  wing  pads.  The  wings  are 
four  in  number,  long  and  mem- 
branous. They  are  never  folded. 
The  hind  margin  is  always  and 
the  fore  margin  generally,  fringed 
with  long  slender  hairs,  in  length 
greatly  exceeding  the  breadth  of 
the  membranous  part  of  the  wing. 
The  name  of  the  order,  Thysan- 
optera  to  which  these  insects  be- 
long, is  derived  from  two  Greek 
words  meaning  tassel-wing  and 
one  of  the  common  names,  Fringe 
\Yings,  is  based  on  this  peculiar 
wing  structure. 

The  antennae  are  very  slender, 
six  to  eight  jointed  structures.  Be- 
sides the  faceted  eyes,  two  or 
three  ocelli  are  present  on  the 
winged  forms,  even  though  the  in- 
dividual may  not  at  the  time  pos- 
sess wings.  These  ocelli  are  not 
present  in  the  larval  stage. 

The  feet  are  not  terminated  by 
a  claw,  but  the  tip  is  fitted  with 
a  protrusile  bladder-like  organ. 
This  gives  rise  to  the  name 
Bfasenfusse  or  Bladder-feet  and  the 
scientific  name  Physopoda. 

The  mouth  parts  are  intermedi- 
ate in  form  between  those  of 
chewing  and  sucking  insects  but 
are  believed  to  be  used  for  sucking. 
Some  of  the  parts  which  form  a 
peculiar  cone  far  back  beneath  the 
head  are  modified  to  a  piercing 
organ  with  which  the  insect 
pierces  the  tender  parts  of  plants 
and  withdraws  the  sap.  It  is 
therefore  impossible  to  kill  thrips 


W.  H.  PENGILLY  S 

M  OS  EFT  ELD  NURSERY, 
FULLARTON,  S.A. 

Fruit  Trees 

all  the  leading  varieties,  well  grown 
and  well  rooted.  Peachee,  Apricot* 
Plumn,  Quincee,  Figa,  Almonds,  Vinr* 

beat    table  varieties. 
I  have  again  to  offer  the  finoet  grown 
lot  of  Standard*  and  Dwarf  Roiei  in 
thie  State. 
Phone  1,108. 

S*nd  for  Catalogue 


by  spraying  or  dusting  poisons  on 
the  plant,  notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  some  growers.  Any 
benefit,  if  such  there  be,  is  due  to 
other  action  of  the  material  ap- 
plied. 

—  Reproduction.  — 
Reproduction  is  oviparous,  that 
is,  multiplication  by  means  of 
eggs.  Reproduction  is  either  bi- 
sexual or  parthenogenetic.  The  lat- 
ter method,  i.e.,  reproduction  with- 
out fertilization  by  the  male,  is 
thought  by  Dr.  Hinds  to  be  the 
usual  means  of  reproduction  in  at 
least  ten  species  and  that  it  oc- 
curs in  many  others.  He  states 
further  that  the  females  almost  al- 
ways outnumber  the  males  and 
that  in  some  species  males  are 
found  at  certain  seasons,  in  others 
the  males  are  rare  and  in  others 
unknown.  The  eggs  of  thrips,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  observed,  are 
bean  shaped  and  when  fresh,  clear 
white  in  color.  In  size  they  are 
very  minute,  those  of  wheat  thrips 
being  .009  x  .003  of  an  inch. 

The  female  thrip  lays  her  eggs  in 
the  green  parts  of  plants,  first  cut- 
ting a  slit  with  her  saw-Ike  ovi- 
positor, after  which  the  egg  is 
pushed  down  into 'the  tissue  below 
the  epidermis.  The  operation  has 
rarely  been  observed  but  so  far  as 
known  requires  only  a  minute  and 
a  half.  The  short  time  required 
for  this  operation,  together  with 
the  fact  that  the  insect,  when  pos- 
sible, remains  concealed,  makes  it 
difficult  to  discover  where  the  in- 
sect lays  its  eggs.  Again,  it  is 
impossible  to  know  when  the  egg 
laying  is  about  to  begin.  Some- 
times the  tissue  is  too  hard  and 
the  insect  is  unable  to  withdraw 
the  ovipositor,  and  the  insect  is 
kept  a  prisoner  until  relieved  by 
death. 

In  the  pupal  stage  the  insect  is 
quite  inactive,  changes  color  and 
usually  retires  to  a  quiet  spot 
where  it  does  not  feed.  During 
this  stage  the  wings,  the  oviposi- 
tor and  the  genital  organs  develop. 
The  insect  emerges  a  fully  de- 
veloped adult.  It  is  a  noteworthy 
fad  that  the  young  thrips  resem- 
ble the  adult  insects  in  general 
form,  in  structure  .of  the  mouth 
parts,  and  in  food  habits.  They 
differ  in  lacking  wings,  in  color, 
which  is  lighter  than  the  mature 
insect,  and  in  some  of  their  activi- 
ties. 

Prof.  Quaintance  says  that  the 
life  cycle  of  Thrips  triciti  is  twelve 
da  :.  under  summer  conditions  in 
Florida.  The  egg  state  lasts  ap- 
imately  three  days,  the  larval 
live  days,  the  nymph  four 
days.  In  the  north,  especially  in 
the  In; ;li  spring  and  autumn  tem- 


peratures in  greenhouses,  no  doubt 
the  life  cycle  approaches  or  equals 
this.  The  same  writer  finds  the 
life  cycle  of  Onion  thrips  is  ap> 
proximately  sixteen  days,  divided 
as  follows  : — Egg  state  three  and 
a  half  days,  larval  stage  seven  to 
nine  days,  and  pupal  stage  three 
days. 

—  Hibernation.  — 
The  studies  thus  far  made  upon 
thrips  indicate  that  they  pass  the 
winter  in  the  same  place  where 
they  have  fed.  Those  feeding  on 
leaves  and  llowers  hibernate  under 
the  dead  foliage  and  in  the 
dried  flowers.  The  grass-inhabiting 
species,  among  which  are  those 
doing,  the  most  damage  to  cut 
flowers,  pass  the  winter  in  the 
turf.  In  such  situations  they  can 
endure  very  low  tempteratures 
without  suffering  injury  as  shown 
by  the  fact  that  they  revive  quick- 
ly when  brought  into  warm  quar- 
ters. They  emerge  very  early  in 
the  spring  and  begin  their  ac- 
tivities as  soon  as  the  growth  of 
their  food  plants  starts. 

Hibernating  thrips  can  be  des- 
troyed by  burning  all  dead  grass, 
weeds,  llowers,  remains  of  veget- 
ables, leaves,  etc.,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  greenhouses  but  to  be  effec- 
tive this  should  be  done  early. 

—  The  Effect  of  Temperature  and 
Light  on  Thrips.  — 

The  effect  of  temperature  on 
thrips  activity  is  shown  by  the 
well  known  fact  that,  like  red 
spider,  they  cause  most  damage  in 
the    warmer    parts   of  the  house. 

From  the  results  of  many  obser- 
vations it  appears  that  thrips  are 
not  very  active  at  temperatures 
below  about  65  degrees  F.  On 
cloudy  and  rainy  days  when  the 
temperature  in  carnation  houses 
is  more  nearly  that  maintained  at 
night  (50-52  degrees)  it  has  been 
found  that  thrips  are  rarely  seen 
outside  the  buds.  When  the  tem- 
perature rises  above  60  F.  thrips 
become  more  active  and  if  the  sun- 
light is  not  very  intense  they  may 
be  seen  outside  the  buds  in  the 
majority  of  cases  in  the  morning. 
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Fashion  in  Flowers,  jj 

There  are  some,  but  not  many, 
people  oi  the  world  who  affect  to 
despise  the  influences  of  fashion, 
but  in  reality  there  are  few  who 
do  so  in  entirety.  They  are  more 
or  less  under  its  sway,  and  there 
are  few  indeed  who  do  not  feel 
themselves  more  or  less  affected 
by  the  vagaries  of  that  mysteri- 
ous influence  whose  origin  is  dif- 
ficult to  account  for,  and  which 
9eems  to  come  and  go  in  the  most 
mysterious  manner.  It  exists  in 
flowers  as  well  as  in  dress,  and 
there  are  not  many  employed  in 
the  craft  of  gardening  who  can 
afford  to  dismiss  fashion  from  his 
mind  and  follow  his  own  special 
bent.  To  the  professional,  indeed, 
as  a  whole,  fashion  calls  for  his 
notice,  and  he  must  be  prepared 
to  follow  it,  to  some  extent  at  all 
events.  The  market  grower  and 
the  nurseryman,  as  well  as  the 
florist,  must  pay  heed  to  its 
changes,  and  be  ever  ready  to 
meet  the  demands  it  calls  upon 
him  to  supply.  Should  he  fail  in 
this,  commercial  disaster  is  certain 
to  overtake  him,  although  there 
are  some  nurserymen  who,  spe- 
cialising in  certain  flowers,  have  a 
settled  clientele,  and  who  can  for 
a  time  afford  to  ignore  fashion's 
■way.  Yet  these  must,  although 
in  a  lesser  degree,  bow  to  the  pre- 
vailing tastes  in  even  their  own 
special  trade,  so  that  it  may  be 
said  with  confidence  that  their 
prosperity  depends  upon  some  ad- 
hesion to  either  the  special  flowers 
or  certain  forms  which  attract 
the  public  taste  for  the  time.  The 
professional  gardener,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  a  private  garden,  is 
,also  much  subjected  to  fashion's 
vagaries.  In  some  places  he  may 
have  an  employer  who  gives  no  al- 
legiance to  fashion's  reign,  but 
these  are  few,  especially  where  a 
J  lady's  tastes  have  to  be  catered 
I  for,  and  the  gardener  is  wise  who 
k  is  ever  ready  to  provide  what- 
!  ever  may  be  called  for,  and  who 
does  not  obstinately  set  himself 
[  against  anything  new  or  popular 
f  at  the  time.  Many  good  men  and 
'true  have  suffered  shipwreck  when 


in  what  seemed  likely  to  be  a 
long  and  successful  career,  simply 
because  they  scouted  the  idea  of 
their  employers,  and  refused  to 
carry  out,  or  placed  obstacles  in 
the  way  of,  the  wishes  of  those 
over  them.  Others,  again,  possibly 
less  skilled  in  their  craft,  have 
gained  favor,  and  have  made  their 
positions  more  assured  simply  by 
showing  their  readiness  to  carry 
out  the  desire  of  the  employer 
who  wished  him  to  cultivate  the 
llowers  which  were  in  fashion  at 
the  time.  As  with  the  market 
grower,  the  nurseryman  or  the 
tlorist,  so  with  the  gardener  in  the 
private  place  who  tloes  not  con- 
lorm  to  the  fashion  of  the  times. 
Should  he  have  an  employer  who 
likes  to  have  his  or  her  place  in 
keeping  with  the  times,  he  cannot 
expect  to  retain  his  position  in  the 
ranks  if  he  does  not  keep  pace  with 
the  movements  of  the  horticultural 
world.  Even  if  some  of  these 
cannot  be  carried  into  practice  on 
account  of  the  tastes  of  his  em- 
ployers he  can,  at  all  events,  show 
that  he  does  not  lag  behind,  and 
can  reveal  in  many  little  ways 
that  he  is  still  abreast  of  the 
changes  in  gardening.  Then,  not 
only  the  employer,  but  those  who 
come  to  see  the  garden,  will  dis- 
cover that  the  gardener  is  a  man 
of  knowledge  and  of  enterprise 
who  is  always  ready  to  adapt 
himself  to  what  changes  fashion 
may  call  for,  and  always  willing 
to  carry  into  practice  the  wishes 
of  his  employers.  Such  an  indivi- 
dual, provided  that  he  is  other- 
wise possessed  of  reasonable  com- 
mon sense  and  the  other  points 
which  together  go  to  the  making 
of  a  good  gardener,  will  be  es- 
teemed, and  will  be  in  a  better 
position  to  retain  his  present  ap- 
pointment, or,  if  unhappily  he 
should  lose  his  post,  will  be  more 
readily  sought  after  by  others. 
He  need  not  neglect  plants  for 
which  he  has  a  special  admiration, 
but  most  gardeners  will  be  supplied 
with  space  sufficient  for  a  little  in- 
dulgence in  i  hobbies  of  his  own,  and 
flowers,  vegetables  or  fruits  in 
which  he  specialises,  without  caus- 
ing any  deficiency  in  the  produce 
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most  in  demand  at  the  time,  and 
which  is  certain  to  be  appreciated 
by  all  who  see  his  place.  Fashion 
may  be  fickle,  but  she  is  a  dame 
of  such  power  and  influence  that 
he  who  does  not  to  some  extent, 
at  any  rate,  pay  homage  to  her 
will  fare  worse  than  he  who  pays 
her  due  regard. — "  A,"  in  the  Lon- 
don "  Journal  of  Horticulture." 


Water  Lilies. 

The  Water  Lilies  are  very  ac- 
commodating plants,  as  they  mav 
be  grown  in  small  or  large  ponds, 
or  tanks,  or  they  may  be  almost 
equally  successfully  cultivated  in 
the  bottom  half  of  a  water  barrel 
or  a  tub.  They  fit  into  the  con- 
veniences of  everybody's  garden, 
and  should  therefore  be  more 
widely  cultivated  than  they  are. 
They  transplant  best  when  the 
young  growth  is  being  made.  The 
perennial  portion  of  the  plant  con- 
sists of  a  short  fleshy  rhizome  and 
in  some  varieties  is  shortened  so 
as  to  resemble  a  tuber.  If  these 
are  planted  when  growth  is  com- 
mencing they  soon  take  to  the 
fresh  situation  and  danger  from 
the  rotting  of  the  rhizomes  is 
thereby  averted.  Water  lilies  very 
soon  reach  the  flowering  size  even 
if  the  tuber  or  rhizome  is  of  small 
size  when  put  into  the  water. 
Moderate  specimens  will  even 
flower  the  first  season  after  plant- 
ing and  make  fine  plants  during 
the  second  year. 


For  Sale. 

TWO   LADIES'  BICYCLES. 
Both    free    wheels,    practically  new, 
have  had  very  little  wear— one  (Eves 
and  Crowle  maker),  cost  £10  10/-  for 
£5  10/-;  other  (Bullock)  cost  £12  10/ 
for  £6  10/-. 
KNITTING  MACHINE. 
Cost  £13  for  £5.      This    machine  is 
new. 


Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Vines,  &c. 

INSPECTION  INVITED. 
Largest  Stock  in   this  State.       All  grown  on  new  ground,  being  healthy 
and   free   from    insect  Pests. 
CATALOGUES  FREE    BY    POST.  'Phone— Henley   Beach,  36. 
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Cape  Cowslips. 

All  who  have  seen  the  Lachenalia 
when  in  bloom  will  remember  that 
they  are  amongst  the  daintiest 
and  sweetest  flowers  that  bloom. 
They  ought  to  be  more  generally 
grown,  especially  for  pot  work, 
for  their  cultivation  is  the  very 
simplest.  They  hail  from  the 
Cape  and  all  are  perfectly  hardy 
under  any  treatment.  Three  or 
four  bulbs  may  be  placed  in  a  five- 
inch  pot,  giving  good  drainage  and 
a  moderately  heavy  soil.  As  soon 
as  growth  begins  they  should  be 
given  plenty  of  sunshine,  for  the  • 
are  a  sun-loving  plant  and  are  im- 
patient of  shade.    When  the  flower' 


commonly  grown.  Their  height 
varies  from  6  to  12  inches.  Aurea 
and  Tricolour  are  both  charming 
little  plants. 


Sitting  Room  Gardening. 

—  Indoor  Bulb  Growing.  — 
With  a  little  forethought  and  a 
careful  selection  of  bulbs,  we  may 
have  our  rooms  gaily  decorated 
with  beautiful  fragrant  flowers, 
some  growing  in  glasses,  others  in 
lovely  coloured  bowls  of  various 
shapes  which  add  greatly  to  the 
charm  of  the  flowers. 

The  white  Roman  Hyacinths 
will  fill  the  rooms  with   a  delicat: 


most  nurserymen  where  there  is 
generally  some  beautiful  patterns 
and  shapes  to  choose  from. 

Drainage  is  essential  for  success- 
ful culture  ;  bricks  broken  fine  and 
charcoal  form  the  best  material. 
Place  about  an  inch  of  this  in  the 
bottom,  and  cover  with  a  thin 
layer  of  moss. 

Several  different  opinions  are 
prevalent  as  to  what  is  the  best 
material  for  growing  the  bulbs  in. 
A  great  many  use  Sphagnum 
Moss,  others  prefer  shingle  ;  but 
after  repeated  trials  I  have  had 
the  best  results  from  bricks  bro- 
ken very  fine,  also  charcoal,  well 
decayed  leaf-mould  and  coarse 
sand,    used   in   proportions   thus  : 


SCENES  ON  THE  WEST  COAST. 


sjrikes  are  developing,  the  size  of 
the  bloom  and  its  lasting  quali- 
ties will  both  be  improved  by  giv- 
ing weak  doses  of  liquid  manure. 
After  llowering,  if  in  pots,  they 
should  Ik-  laid  on  their  sides  in 
some  dry  place  and  will  not  re- 
quire any  further  attention  until 
tin  following  autumn  when  the} 
may  be  repotted  and  the  same 
process  repeated.  Or  if  preferred 
the  bulbs  may,  after  ripeniii",  be 
turned  out  and  stored  in  drv  sand. 
Thev  fire  sometimes  used  for  hang- 
ing baskets,  for  which  purpose 
thev  arc  rather  effective  when 
plant<-d  somewhat  thickly  over  the 
r,n i «  r  •  f;i<  f  of  the  basket.  For 
this  wor!:  or  for  pot  growin  thi 
bulbs  should  be  only  just  covrn-d. 
Th<r<-  an-  onlv  two  or  thn-<     •  > 


perfume,  and  the  Paper  White  Nar- 
cissus will  be  in  harmony  with 
them.  Snowdrops  and  Crocus  will 
follow  on.  Then  comes  the  Nar- 
cissus ;  such  varieties  as  Golden 
Spur,  Princeps,  Emperor,  Hors- 
fieldii,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Ware,  Chinese 
Sacred,  and  the  double  Daffodil 
have  lovely  flowers  and  are  easily 
grown.  Hyacinths  with  their 
stately  spikes  of  flower  make  a 
grand  display,  and  there  is  a  great 
variety  to  choose  from.  The 
singles  always  give  the  best  re- 
sults for  indoor  gardening.  Tulips 
i  Mine  next,  with  very  brilliant 
''.lours,  they  seem  to  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  sitting  room  ;  both 
double  and  single  are  easily  grown. 
Ornamental  bowls,  pans  and 
glasses    can    be    purchased  from 


two  parts  of  leaf-mould,  one  part 
broken  brick  and  charcoal,  and  one 
part  coarse  sand.  This  forms  a 
very  porous  and  sweet  compost, 
which  is  essential  for  this  kind  of 
gardening.  When  moss  only  if 
used  it  seems  to  get  sour  before  tin 
bulbs  reach  perfection,  causing 
some  of  them  to  come  blind. 
Shingle  does  not  form  a  good 
rooting  material,  being  much  too 
hard  and  smooth  also  non-porous. 
It  will  be  found  on  inspection  that 
the  rubble  and  charcoal  have  a 
quantity  of  rootlets  clinging  Id 
them,  but  very  few,  if  any,  will -be 
found  on  the  shingle,  although 
strong  roots  ramble  between  tool 
pebbles. 

Fill  the  bowls  or  pans  about 
half  full  of  the  prepared   soil  ;  dn 
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not  press  it.  Place  the  bulbs  On 
this,  and  gently  press  thein  in. 
A  good  rule  to  observe  in  plant 
ing  is  to  allow  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  between  the  bulbs;  nothing  is 
gained  by  cramming  them  in.  Fill 
up  between  them  till  level  with  the 
top  of  the  bulbs,  and  gently  press 
to  make  tirm.  Hyacinth  glasses 
must  be  Idled  with  pure  rain  water 
if  possible,  and  the  bulbs  should 
not  quite  touch  it.  Leave,  say, 
the  width  of  a  sheet  of  stout  paper 
between. 

—  General  Culture.  — 
Place  all  bowls  and  glasses  away 
in  a  darkened  position  after  they 
are  tilled.  Let  them  stay  there 
for  live  weeks,  after  which  they 
may  be  gradually  brought  towards 
the  light.  Keep  an  eye  on  them 
at  all  times  to  see  they  do  not 
get  dry  ;  when  they  are,  give  them 
tepid  water.  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
and  Narcissus  llowers  will  need  a 
little  support,  very  slight  pieces 
of  Bamboo  being  the  best  for  this 
purpose.— •'  The  Gardening  World." 

 <S>  

Mulching. 

Mulching  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  garden,  as  by  its  means 
many  newly-planted  or  shallow- 
rooting  subjects  are  preserved 
through  the  hot  summer  weather 
which  might  otherwise  kill  or  seri- 
ously injure  them.  Mulching,  how- 
ever, often  takes  place  at  the 
wrong  time,  and  though  it  may 
not  do  actual  harm,  yet  it  checks 
the  plants  by  keeping  the  ground 
cold,  instead  of  cool,  around  the 
roots.  This  happens  when  a 
mulch  is  applied  too  early  in  the 
season,  before  the  sun  has  become 
powerful  enough  to  warm  the 
ground  thoroughly. 

When  the  ground  has  come  tho- 
roughly warm  and  the  surface  soil 
is  beginning  to  get  dry  i  inch  or 
so  down,  it  is  time  to  mulch,  and 
the  plants  will  show  the  benefit  of 
it  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two. 
It  is  astonishing  how  cool  and 
moist  the  ground  can  be  kept  with 
quite  a  thin  layer  of .  manure  or 
other  material,  as  practically  any- 
thing, such  as  short  grass  from  the 
lawn  mower,  decaved  leaves,  etc., 
can  be  utilised  as  a  mulch.  The 
only  thing  that  a  mulch  should  not 
do  is  to  lie  too  close  and  hard,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  proper  aeration 
of  the  soil.  The  material  used 
should  be  light  and  open,  and  yet 
possess  sufficient  weight  to  keep  it 
from  being  blown  away. 

Mulching  is  quite  a  different 
operation  to  top-dressing,  the  lat- 
ter being  applied  for  the  purpose 


of  feeding  old-established  plants 
that  have  exhausted  the  soil 
around  them  and  require  feeding 
to  bring  them  into  good  strong 
growth  again.  Top-dressing  is 
best  done  in  winter  or  early 
spring.  There  is  no  question  that 
mulching  is  of  the  greatest  bene- 
lit  in  hot  summers,  and  the  more 
it  is  practised  the  better.  There 
is  less  need  for  watering. 


Tulips. 

Most  of  the  Tulips  of  our  'gar- 
dens are  not  natural  species,  but 
llonsts'  varieties,  and  their  origin 
is  olten  very  obscure.  Many  of 
them  are  derived  from  Tulipa  ges. 
neriana,  but  some  of  the  earliest 
are  said  to  be  ollsprmg  of  Tulipa 
suaveolens,  an  early-ilowering 
scarlet  Tuiip  which  grows  wild  in 
the  Crimea.  Most  Tulips,  al- 
though there  is  one  kind  indigen- 
ous to  the  British  Isles,  are  in 
their  origin  natives  of  Italy, 
South  Europe,  or  Asia  Minor  or 
other  parts  of  Asia.  Tulips  as  a 
general  rule  like  to  be  planted 
deep  and  in  a  light  soil. 


Perennial  Candytuft. 

When  grown  in  masses  in  the 
garden  the  common  perennial 
Candytuft  (Iberis  semper vir ens)  is 
very  effective.  Llalf  shrubby  in 
character  it  thrives  in  any  ordin- 
any  soil.  It  llowers  in  an  exposed 
position  as  well,  if  not  better, 
than  in  sheltered  places.  When 
not  in  flower  the  plants  are  not 
unattractive,  being  well  furnished 
with  dark  green  leaves.  The  plants 
grow  and  spread  rapidly. 

There  are  numerous  positions  in 
the  garden  where  Candytuft  may 
be  used  with  very  pleasing  results. 
As  an  edging  to  shrubbery  bor- 
ders, growing  on  banks,  or  in 
groups  in  the  flower  borders,  it  is 
equally  pleasing. 

Propagation  is  carried  out  by 
cuttings  and  seeds,  also  by  divi- 
sion of  the  plants.  Sow  the  seeds 
in  autumn  in  boxes  or  sow  in  the 
open  ground.  The  best  time  for 
inserting  the  cuttings  is  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  after  flower- 
ing. Make  the  cuttings  about 
three  inches  in  length  and  select  a 
slightly  shaded  position.  They 
may  be  dibbled  in  light  sandy  soil 
in  boxes.  Sprinkle  the  cuttings 
morning  and  evening  if  the  weather 
is  bright.  The  seedlings  vary 
somewhat  in  habit  of  growth  and 
flower.      There    are    several  vari- 


eties, perhaps  the  best  known  of 
which  is  Gibraltarica.  The  plants 
are  somewhat  compact  in  growth 
and  have  large  handsome  heads  of 
pure  lilac  and  white  flowers. 


Hardy  Auriculas. 

These  handsome  plants  frequent- 
ly do  not  get  the  attention  they 
deserve.  They  will  thrive  in  most 
soils,  and  will  do  well  on  heavy 
ground  if  it  is  well  drained.  They 
are  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  a 
good  stock  can  soon  be  obtained 
by  this  means.  Seed  should  be 
sown  in  pans  of  light  soil  of  a 
sandy,  porous  nature.  Cover  the 
seed  slightly  with  fine  soil,  and 
place  sheets  of  glass  over  the  pans 
and  upon  these  sheets  of  paper. 
The  pans  should  be  watered  pre- 
vious to  sowing  the  seed.  Some 
of  the  seed  will  be  a  long  time 
germinating,  and  patience  must  be 
exercised.  On  germination  taking 
place  the  seedlings  should  be  ex- 
posed to  light  and  water  carefully 
afforded.  As  they  increase  in  size 
they  may  be  pricked  off  into  pots 
or  pans,  and  finally  from  these  in- 
to boxes,  from  which  they  may  be 
transferred  to  the  open  border 
when  large  enough.  Sow  from 
now  on  and  during  autumn. 


Husband — "  How  conceited  you 
are,  Effie  !  You're  always  looking 
at  yourself  in  the  glass."  Wife — 
"  I'm  sure  I'm  not.  I  don't  think 
I'm  half  as  pretty  as  I  really 
am  !  " 


South 


Income  Tax 
Returns 

are  Due  on  ar  before  the  1st  February, 
EXCEPT     THOSE    OF  FARMERS 
only,  which  are  due  on  or  before  the 
1st  May. 

POEMS  of  RETURNS  are  to  be  had 

at  all  Post  Offices. 
POSTAGES  must  be  Prepaid  in  every 

instance. 

FINES  and  INTEREST  are  imposed 
by  Act  upon  Assessments  of  Late 
Returns,  and  no  Remission  can  be 
made  of  same.  Returns  must  be 
signed  by  the  Taxpayer.  No  agent 
or  attorney  can  sign  Returns  for 
principals  resident  in  this  State. 

J.  G.  RUSSELL, 
Commissioner  of  Taxes 
January  1,  1012. 
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Petunias  as  Pot  Plants. 

To  its  wonderful  beauty  the  Petunia 
adds  agreatdegree  of  adaptability  to 
many  different  conditions.  It  is  as 
perfectly  at  home  in  the  heated  glass 
nouse  as  in  the  cooler  shadehouse  or 
the  open  garden.  There  are  few 
tilings  more  decorative  than  a  bed 
of  well  cared  for  Petunias  which 
thrive  and  hower  luxuriantly  through 
our  most  trying  weather.  Being 
perennial  plants  with  two  sowing  sea- 
sons it  is  possible  so  keep  up  an  al- 
most constant  succession  throughout 
the  year.  Petunia  seed,  with  tne  ex- 
ception of  the  more  common  sorts,  is 
a  little  expensive,  but  no  one  who 
has  grown  a  batch  of  the  superbis- 
sima,  grandifiora,  or  double  dowered 
iinibriata  strains,  will  ever  grudge 
the  extra  shuling  or  two  in  hrst 
cost,  winch  is  repaid  many  times 
over  in  the  wonderful  succession  of 
ofoom  almost  unrivalled  as  it  is  for 
delicacy  oi  texture  and  tint.  The 
lJetuni&  has  perhaps  one  fault,  and 
that  is  tnat  the  plant  in  itself  is  not 
handsome,  but  this  may  be  largely 
overcome  even  when  grown  as  a  pot 
plant  by  neat  staking  and  tying  in, 
whilst  the  defect  is  quite  hidden  by 
the  riotous  profusion  of  bloom  when 
thickly  planted  out  of  doors.  As  al- 
ready mentioned  Petunias  may  be 
sown  pretty  well  all  the  year  round, 
in  any  case  the  next  few  -weeks  will 
do  admirably  for  making  a  beginning 
in  Petunia  growing.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  raising  the  seed  is  some- 
times a  little  difficult,  it  certainly 
requires  more  care  than  raising 
Balsam  seed  for  instance.  If  the  fol- 
lowing directions  are  acted  on  the 
beginner  may  be  assured  that  he  will 
not  go  far  wrobg  and  may  depend 
on  having  a  show  of  pot  grown 
Petunias  of  which  he  will  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed. 

—  Soil.  — 

It  is  well  not  to  have  any  set  rule 
in  the  quantities  of  soils  to  be  used, 
such  as  two-thirds  of  one  kind,  a  quar- 
ter of  another,  and  so  on.  The  prin- 
cipal thing  is  to  get  the  body  first, 
which  should  be  composed  chiefly  of 
good  virgin  loam  of  a  sandy  nature, 
using  some  cow  manure  three  to  four 
years  old,  peat,  plenty  of  sand,  and 
some  burnt  ashes  from  a  rubbish  heap, 


E.  A.  LASSCOCK 

I/OCKLEYS  NURSERY. 
LOCK  LEYS. 

I  LOWKR  SKLM.INCS,    Present  plant 
ing,    E/-    per    100  ;    postage  6d. 
extra.      Best    strains.  Assorted 
colour,.     DKLJ'illNII  MS,  Slron 
plants,  1/6  per  dozen.  PETUNIA 
CRAMHKLOKA,  1/-  per  dozen, 
(food  assortment  of  Ferns  at  reason 
able    price*.     Bazaars   and  Fetep 
supplied  at  wholesale  rates. 
Catalogues  Free. 

T«lwphon«   No.    34,    Henley  Beaoh. 


the  whole  to  be  well  mixed.  Leaf- 
uiould  is  preferable  to  peat,  but  is  not 
always  to  be  had. 

—  Seed  Sowing.  — 
For  this  make  the  soil  much 
lighter  than  used  for  potting.  A  seed- 
pan  or  shallow  box  is  best  lor  sowing 
in ;  well  drain  it,  fill  to  top  with 
soil,  make  surface  firm  and  smooth 
by  pressing  soil  down  with  bottom 
ot  a  pot,  after  which  put  pan  or  box 
in  some  vessel  up  to  the  orim  in 
water  to  soak  soil.  iSow  thinly, 
barefcy  cover  with  sod,  then  put  a 
pane  of  glass  over  top  and  keep  in 
shade.  Vvhen  the  seeds  have  germin- 
ated remove  the  glass  by  degrees, 
but  do  not  allow  the  soil  to  get  dry. 
If  water  is  required,  use  a  small 
syringe,  because  this  does  not  allow 
the  water  to  fall  so  heavily  as  to 
wash  plants  out  of  soil. 

—  Potting.  — 
in  the  first  place  the  pots  should 
be  thoroughly  cfcean.  tarty  pots  are 
very  olten  the  cause  of  plants  be- 
coming unhealthy.  Good  drainage  is 
essential  to  this  plant— in  fact,  it  is 
half  the  battle  in  growing  any  plant. 
First  place  a  piece  of  concave  pot 
over  the  hole,  then  some  rough  pieces 
of  pots  or  bricks,  and  a  few  smaller 
pieces  of  these,  covering  all  with  some 
lumps  that  usually  lali  to  the  bottom 
of  potting  sod.  Over-potting  is  to  be 
avoided  m  this  and  many  other 
plants,  as  the  soil  is  liable  to  become 
sour  before  the  roots  can  come 
through  the  ball,  so  small  shifts  are 
best. 

When  the  seedlings  are  fit  to  handle 
place  them  in  two  and  a  half  inch 
pots,  leaving  the  necKs  of  plants 
clear  of  soil,  which  should  be  fairly 
dry.  As  soon  as  the  roots  are  show- 
ing all  round  the  bail  shift  into  four- 
inch  pots,  potting  moderately  hrm  j 
but  before  doing  this  cut  the  point 
of  the  central  shoot  out  to'  make  thum 
stool  or  throw  side  shoots,  and  this 
should  be  continued  until  they  are  m 
their  flowering  pots.  By  this  means 
bushy  plants  are  obtained.  If  under 
glass  keep  the  plants  well  up  to  it, 
otherwise  they  are  inclined  to  run 
leggy.  Plenty  oi  light  and  air  is  es- 
sential. 

Pot  again  into  five  and  six  inch 
pots,  which  will  be  large  enough  for 
dowering  in  (unless  large  specimens 
are  wanted).  When  in  these  pots  the 
shoots  should  be  staked  out  individu- 
ally to  form  a  well-shaped  plant;  the 

ticks  to  be  thin,  and  kept  out  of 
sight  as  much  as  possible. 

—  Watering  and  Liquid  Manure.  — 
Although  the  petunia  can  withstand 
great  drought,  it  lilies  moisture  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,    also  occa- 
lonal  supplies  of  liquid  manure,  more 
o     when    confined  in   pots.  Small 
doses,  and  often,  is  better    than  too 
tnuoh    at    one  time.     The  best  and 
safest  manure  to  make    liquid  from 
is  fresh  cowyard,  but  change  of  food 
ih  as  beneficial  to  plants  as    to  ani- 
mal        Sulphate    of  ammonia    is  a 
ood     artificial    manure,  commencing 
from  one  quarter  up  to  one  teaspoon- 


ful  to  the  gallon  of  water  ;  but  this 
must  not  be  continued  for  any  length 
of  time,  say,  once  a  week,  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  then  change  to  soot- 
water,  cow  manure,  or  Peruvian 
guano,  which  should  be  used  in  a  dry 
state,  putting  a  five  or  six  inch  potful 
to  an  ordinary  barrow  load  of  fine 
soil,  and  applying  to  the  top  of  pots 
after  takaing  away  a  little  of  the  top 
soil.  Liquid  manure  is  not  required 
till  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots. 



Horticultural  Wire  Work. 

The  gardener  needs  horticultural  ac- 
cessories as  much  as  he  does  tools  ; 
indeed  the  former  are  inseparable  from 
the  latter,  for  the  mere  tools  for  the 
tillage  of  the  soil,  and  the  cultivating 
of  plants,  are  not  enough  in  the 
twentieth  century  garden  without 
artificial  method  of  training  plants 
in  accordance  with  present-day  ideas 
of  a  picturesque  garden.  In  the  olden 
times  these  were  clipped  in  curious 
shapes,  pyramids  and  quaintly  shaped 
peacocks  and  other  birds  evolving 
Irom  carefully  cut  box  trees,  and 
other  old-fashioned  plants.  Nowa- 
days the  Rose  grower,  and  the  horti- 
culturist who  admires  all  climbing 
plants  and  creepers,  noted  alike  for 
foliage  and  beautiful  flowers,  require 
wire  trainers  to  guide  their  growth. 
Some  beautiful  shapes,  such  as  um- 
brella, balloon,  bell,  and  basket 
trainers  have  been  devised.  These 
metallic  constructions  are  by  no 
means  costly,  yet  they  produce 
charming  effects.  By  the  aid  of 
machinery  and  skilful  fingers  orna- 
mental flower  stands  and  baskets  are 
quickly  made  and  are  sold  at  rea- 
sonable prices.  Then  again  the  flower 
stands  for  window  gardening  may  be 
reckoned  a  branch  of  horticultural 
supply.  The  selection  of  plants  to 
place  in  them  requires  skill  and  tact. 
Tnen  again  there  are  strong  galvan- 
ised arches  and  fancy  fences,  well 
worth  the  attention  of  buyers.  in- 
deed the  whole  efforts  of  the  gardener 
may  be  made  doubly  successful  by  the 
suitable  introduction  of  horticultural 
wire  work. 

 ®  

Plants  for  Dry  Places. 

It  very  frequently  happens  in  many 
gardens  that  there  is  a  border  or  cor- 
ner fully  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the 
sun  nearly  all  day,  with  the  result 
that  the  soil  becomes  so  parched  and 
dry  that  the  owner  is  at  his  or  her 
wit's  end  to  know  what  to  plant  iD 
it  with  any  hope  of  success.  Happily, 
Nature  has  provided  many  plants 
that  will  thrive  in  such  a  position, 
some  are  especially  adapted  for 
planting  on  rockeries  that  are  notori- 
ous for  their  parched  character  during 
the  summer  months.  Perhaps  the 
most  showy  subject  of  all  is  the 
charming  dwarf-growing  annual  Por- 
tulaca  grandiiiora.  This  delights  in 
a  sunny  aspect,  and,  providing  rea- 
sonably good  soil  is  afforded,  it  will 
grow  and  Mower  with  but  little  at- 
tention. 
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Campanulas. 

It  has  been  said  that  theiv  is  no 
position  in  the  garden  that  one  or 
other  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the 
beautiful  bell- (lower  will  not  make  it- 
self perfectly  at  home  in.  There  is 
great  variety  of  form  in  the  group  of 
planus,  some  being  of  tall  pyramidal* 
habit,  whilst  others  are  of  the  dwarf- 
est  possible  type.  Thus  there  are 
Bell-flowers  for  the  back  of  the  bor- 
der, for  a  central  bed,  for  edging, 
for  rock  or  basket  work,  or  for  pot 
culture.  There  are  amongst  them 
annuals,  biennials,  and  perennials, 
the  majority  belonging  to  the  last- 
named  class.  They  agree  in  one 
point,  however,  and  that  is  that  the 
rang*;  of  colour  is  confined  to  various 
■hades  of  blue  and  white.  Perhaps 
the  most  popular  section  are  the  well 
known  Canterbury  Bells,  of  which 
there  are  several  forms  and  colours, 
also  doubles,  and  the  beautiful  cup 
and  saucer  Canterbury  Bells.  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis  is  the  tallest  and 
perhaps  the  most  handsome  of  all, 
its  popular  name,  the  Chimney  Cam- 
panula, indicates  the  character  of 
this  noble  plant.  S.  persicifolia,  sio- 
gle  and  double,  in  blue  and  white 
make  handsome  pot  plants,  about  15 
inches  high  and  literally  covered  with 
delicate  bloom.  For  baskets,  window 
boxes,  bordering  and  rock  edgings  one 
may  select  from  C.  iragilis  a  beautiful 
blue  (lowered  perennial  plant  ;  C. 
grandillora,  C.  Carpathica,  and  C. 
garganica,  also  perennials,  the  latter 
of  a  delightful  light  blue  shade,  all 
of  which  are  quite  miniature  plants 
which,  however,  retain  the  graceful 
habit  of  the  stronger  grow  Mir  vari- 
eties. C.  macrostyle  and  C.  speculum 
which  is  doubtfully  included  in  the 
group,  are  annuals,  the  former  being 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  a  very 
beautiful  family.  Campanulas  are  all 
easily  raised  from  scd.  which  is  best 
sown  in  late  summer  or  early  au- 
•tnmn,  in  well  drained  pots.  ]f  one 
has  any  choice  of  soil,  one  made  up 
of  equal  parts  of  loam,  leaf  mould, 
and  sand  will  be  found  quite  satis- 
factory. If  sown  earlv  the  young 
I,  ' 


plants,  when  they  appear,  will  require 
shading  from  the  hot  sun.  From  the 
si-ed  boxes  they  should  be  potted  up 
singly  as  soon  as  large  enough  into 
3-inch  pots  or  else  set  out  in  nursery 
beds.  If  desired  they  can  of  course 
no  straight  to  the  position  in  which 
they  are  to  (lower.  If  to  be  grown 
and  tlowered  in  pots  shift  when  ne- 
cessary  into  live  or  six  inch  pots  and 
afterwards  into  eight  or  nino  inch 
size,  in  which  the  largest  of  the  Bell- 
llowers  will  bloom  abundantly.  The 
dwarf  sorts  will  do  admirably  in  f out- 
inch  pots.  Like  most  plants  when 
grown  in  pots  they  will  be  ;  consider- 
ably helped  by  small  doses  of  liquid 
Manure.  Cow  manure  steeped  in 
water  and  the  resulting  liquid  reduced 
till  it  is  a  light  straw  colour  will  be 
found  as  good  as  anything.  An  ex- 
oelletvt  soil  for  pot-grown  Campanulas 
may  be  made  up  of  three  parts  gar- 
den loam  and  one  part  each  of  old 
rotted  manure  and  sharp  gritty  sand. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  pots 
should  be  well  crocked.  If  in  the  open 
border  it  will  be  found  that  the  plants 
will  benefit  very  greatly  by  being  iD 
a  position  in  which  they  are  shaded 
during  some  portion  of  the  day. 

 <$>  

Primula  Obconica. 


Among  the  many  species  of  Primu- 
las it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one 
that  is  more  generally  useful  as  a  pot 
plant  for  shadehouse  or  cool  green- 
house than  P.  obconica,  or  the  in- 
versely cone-shaped  Primula,  the  name 
being  derived  from  the  shape  of  the 
calyx.  During  recent  years  many  line 
varieties  of  it  have  been  introduced, 
ranging  in  color  from  the  palest  lilac 
to  a  very  good  blue.  The  si/.e  of  the 
flowers  and  the  length  of  the  stems 
have  also  been  greatly  improved  by 
selection  and  good  cultivation.  Plants 
are  easily  raised  from  seeds  sown 
during  the  autumn,  using  well- 
drained  pans  filled  with  finely-sifted 
soil  composed  of  loam  and  leaf-soil 
in  equal  proportions,  with  a  good 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand  added.  .Make 
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this  moderately  firm,  scatter  the  seeds 
thinly  on  the  surface  and  just  cover 
them  with  silver  sand  and  sprinkle 
a  little  dried  moss  over  it.  Water 
very  carefully  through  a  fine  rose, 
cover  with  sheets  of  glass  and  stand 
the  pans  in  a  warmish  place.  The 
glass  must  be  removed  as  soon  as 
the  seedlings  appear.  When  large 
enough  prick  off  the  seedlings  into 
boxes  or  pans  of  similar  soil.  When 
several  leaves  have  formed  pot  the 
plants  singly  into  small  pots,  using 
soil  composed  of  two  parts  good 
loam,  one  part  well-decayed  cow  man- 
ure and  one  part  leaf-soil,  with  a 
good  dash  of  silver  sand.  Shift  on 
as  the  plants  require  it  until  they  are 
in  4^-inch  or  G-inch  pots.  The  plants 
are  perennial  and  make  fine  subjects 
for  a  window.  Gloves  should  always 
be  worn  when  touching  them  as  they 
are  considered  poisonous  to  some  per- 
sons and  on  this  account  should  not 
be  placed  where  children  can  reach 
them. — "  The  Garden." 


Venus  Looking  Glass. 

This  hardy  annual  resembles  in 
general  appearance  some  of  the  Cam- 
panulas or  Bell  (lowers  ;  indeed,  it  is 
generally  catalogued  in  that  family 
under  the  name  of  C.  Speculum. 
When  the  seed  is  sown  in  .autumn, 
\  onus  Looking-glass  is  one  of  the 
earliest  and  showiest  annuals  to 
flower  in  early  summer.  Coming  into 
bloom  as  they  do  after  the  spring 
flowering  bulbs,  and  before  the  sum- 
mer show  is  at  its  best,  annuals  such 
aa  this  are  worthy  of  more  general 
cultivation.  When  once  grown  in  a 
garden,  if  the  ground  is  not  dis- 
turbed beyond  wooding  and  slightly 
forking  over  the  surface,  the  plants 
seed  and  come  up  year  after  year, 
requiring  no  attention  beyond  thin- 
ning the  seedlings  if  too  thick. 
Grown  in  small  groups  near  the  front 
of  the  mixed  border,  or  for  massing 
along  the  edge  of  a  shrubbery  bor- 
der, this  is  an  ideal  sdbject.  The 
plants  grow  9  inches  to  1  foot  high  ; 
the  flowers  are  bell -shaped  and  violet 
blue  in  colour.  The  white  variety, 
alba,  is  even  prettier  than  the  type 
for  massing.  The  correct  botanical 
name  is  Speeularia  Speculum. 
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Manuring  the  Apple. 


A  subscriber  writing  from  Vic- 
toria, says,  "  I  recently  saw  some 
reference  to  an  American  experi- 
ment which  seemed  to  show  that 
it  was  not  profitable  to  apply  fer- 
tilizers to  an  apple  orchard.  The 
experiment  appears  to  have  been 
carried  out  on  a  rather  large  scale 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  many 
of  your  readers  beside  myself 
would  be  interested  in  any  inform- 
ation you  may  have  with  respect 
to  these  experiments."  Possibly 
the  reference  our  correspondent 
mentions  was  based  on  the  pro- 
gress report  of  the  experiment  be- 
ing conducted  at  the  Geneva  Ex- 
periment Station,  N.Y.,  which 
was  issued  as  Bulletin  339  under 
the  title  of  "Is  it  necessary  to 
Fertilizer  an  Apple  Orchard  ?  "  a 
copy  of  which  we  received  some 
few  months  ago.  In  this  particu- 
lar case  the  answer  after  fifteen 
years'  test  is  brieily,  No,  thus  con- 
firming a  somewhat  similar, 
though  less  complete  test  carried 
out  at  the  Woburn  (Eng.)  Fruit 
Farm  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and 
Mr.  PicKenng.  it  should  not  of 
course  be  concluded  that  because 
no  apparent  result  was  derived 
from  the  application  of  various 
manures  at  Geneva  or  Woburn  the 
use  of  fertilizers  would  be  equally 
ineffective  at  Diamond  Creek  or 
Balhannah.  It  is  possible  that 
some  few  orchardists  in  Australia 
use  manure  unnecessarily,  un- 
doubtedly the  number  who  might 
do  so  with  profit  to  themselves  is 
far  greater.  It  is  true  that  no 
experiments  in  Australia  have 
been  conducted  for  so  long  a 
period  as  that  under  notice,  but 
those  interested  will  recall  the 
various  tests  carried  out  by  a 
number  of  growers  some  few  years 
ago,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Potash  Syndicate,  in  which  it  was 
shown  that  one  or  more  apple  or- 
chards situated  in  several  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth,  responded 
very  profitably  to  a  system  of 
complete  manuring.  Those  re- 
sponsible for  the  Bulletin  before 
us  are  careful  to  point  out  that 
conclusions  arrived  at  by  them 
must  not  be  accepted  without 
question  by  tkose  working  under 
widely  different  conditions.  In  or- 
chard •  manuring  each  grower 
should  be  a  law  unto  himself  and 
his  own  experimental  station.  He 
must,  in  fact,  prove  his  own  par- 
ticular case  before  he  can  safely 
neglect  a  practice  which  has 
brought  profit  to  thousands  of  his 
idlows.  \V<;  quote  freely  from  the 
recorded  results  of  the  Geneva 
test,  which  is  interesting  not  only 


because  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  but  because  of  the  length 
of  time  over  which  it  has  been  con- 
ducted and  the  very  great  tho- 
roughness of  detail  and  record.  It 
may  be  said  that  as  far  as  is  hu- 
manly possible  the  factor  of  what 
is  called  "  experimental  error  "  has 
been  euminated. 

—  Summary.  — 

This  bulletin  is  a  report  of  a 
fifteen-year  experiment  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  necessary  to 
fertilize  apple  orchards. 

The  experiment  under  discussion 
was  carried  on  in  soil  which  is  a 
clay  loam  too  heavy  for  a  good 
orchard  soil.  The  orchard  has 
been  given  the  care  it  would  have 
received  in  a  commercial  planta- 
tion. 

There  are  twelve  plats  in  the 
experiment.  The  fertilizers  applied 
each  year  are  as  follows  :- 

—  Plats  1  and  9.  — 
Mamure.  Weight  per  tree. 
Stable                                  415  lbs. 

—  Plats  2  and  8.  — 

Acid  Phosphate   12  lbs. 

—  Plats  6  and  10.  — 
Muriate  of  Potash     ...  7  lbs. 
Acid  Phosphate   ia  lbs. 

—  Plats  4  and  12.  — 
Muriate  of  Potash     ...  7  ffls. 

Acid  Phosphate   12  lbs. 

Nitrate  of  Soda        ...  3  lbs. 

Dried  Blood    12  lbs. 

An  important  consideration  is 
that  the  fertilizers  were  put  on 
only  underneath  the  branches  of 
the  trees  so  that  a  tremendous 
excess  of  each  has  been  used  and 
the  experiment,  therefore,  throws 
light  on  the  question  as  to  whe- 
ther excessive  fertilization  is  dele- 
terious to  trees.  Is  it  not!  possible 
if  not  probable  that  this  excess 
counteracted  the  good  which  might 
have  resulted  from  a  less  extrava- 
gant use  of  manures. — Ed.  G.  F.) 

The  apple  in  the  experiment  is 
the  Rome  top-worked  on  Ben 
Davis,  the  Pome  buds  all  having 
come  from  one  tree  and  the  stocks 
having  been  selected  carefully. 
These  precautions  were  •  taken 
to  exclude  individual  variations. 
(  j  <<ss-p<>llinaUon  is  provided  for, 
there  being  Over  a  hundred  other 
varieties  separating  and  bounding 
the  plats. 

The  results  of  the  experiment  arc 
I  by  the  yield,  size,  color, 
llavor,  maturity  and  keeping  quali- 
ty of  the  fruit,  the  diameter  of 
tree,    amount,  color   and  weight 


of  foliage  and  the  length  and 
weight  and  the  annual  growth  of 
the  branches. 

The  fertilizers  have  had  no  sen- 
sible effects  upon  the  yield  of  fruit 
in  this  experiment. 

The  size  of  the  apples  is  possibly 
increased  by  the  fertdizers  since  the 
percentage  of  culls  and  seconds  is 
a  trifle  higher  in  the  check  plats. 

The  several  current  generaliza- 
tions as  to  the  effects  of  fertilizers 
on  apples  find  no  verification  on 
this  experiment. 

All  of  the  trees  in  the  several 
plats  have  borne  crops  very  uni- 
form in  maturity,  keeping-quality, 
texture  and  fiavor  of  apples. 

A  study  of  the  table  giving  the 
diameter  of  the  trees  in  tne  experi- 
ment shows  no  differences  outside 
the  range  of  variation  in  the  se- 
veral plats. 

The  foliage  in  the  plats  receiving 
nitrogen  was  greener  than  in  other 
plats  during  the  last  season,  the 
first  difference  to  be  certainly 
counted  as  an  effect  of  a  fertilizer. 

There  was  also  a  measurable  ef- 
fect of  the  nitrogen  in  the  weight 
of  the  leaves. 

There  is  slight  evidence  that  the 
trees  on  plats  to  which  nitrogen 
is  applied  are  making  a  greater 
annual  growth  of  branches. 

The  trees  in  this  experiment 
would  have  been  practically  as  well 
off  had  not  an  ounce  of  fertilizer 
been  applied  to  them. 

An  analysis  of  the  soil  before  the 
experiment  was  begun  shows  that 
at  that  time  there  was,  in  the 
upper  foot  of  soil,  enough  nitro- 
gen per  acre  to  last  mature 
apple  trees  183  years,  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  295  years,  of  potash, 
713  years.  (Equal  or  greater 
stores  of  plant  food  are  present 
in  many  Australian  orchards,  but 
the  amount  of  total  plant  food  so 
measured  does  not  appear  to  affect 
the  question  of  manuring. — Ed.) 

It  may  be  necessary  to  fertilize 
some  apple  orchards.  Such  cases 
will  bo  found  on  sandy  and  gravel- 
ly soils,  on  lands  very  subject  to 
drought,  on  very  shallow  soils  and 
on  soils  quite  devoid  of  humus. 
Some  soils  may  require  one  of  the 
chief  elements  of  fertility  ;  some, 
though  few,  indeed,  need  the  three 
which  usually  constitute  a  com- 
plete fertilizer. 

Having  but  little  definite  data 
as  to  fertilizer  requirements  foi 
the  apple,  practically  all  the  re- 
commendations for  fertilizing  thai 
fruit  are  based  on  the  differences! 
in  the  chemical  composition  of  thel 
apple  tree  and  crop,  as  comparel 
with  truck  and  grain  crops.  But 
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the  chemical  composition  of  a  crop 
affords  only  a  rou^h  approxima- 
tion  of  its  fertilizer  requirements, 
and  the  needs  of  the  apple  cannot 
be  determined  for  actual  practice 
5>y  comparing  its  chemical  com- 
position with  that  of  herbaceous 
crops.  Its  habit  of  growth  differs 
greatly  in  many  ways  from  that 
of  annual  crops— in  age  of  fruiting, 
in  length  of  growing  season,  in 
spread  of  roots,  in  character  of  the 
product  removed,  in  amount  of 
water  transpired  and  in  the  con- 
tinuous cropping  of  the  apple  with- 
out chance  for  rotation. 

The  problem  in  this  experiment 
mav  l>e  stated  by  amplifying  a 
very  little  the  question  under 
which  this  bulletin  is  put  out. 
Js  it  necessarv  to  fertilize  an  ap- 
ple orchard  ?  Are  the  yield,  color 
and  quality  of  apples,  and  the 
vigor,  health  and  longevity  of  the 
trees  influenced  by  the  addition  of 
nitrogen,  phosphorus  and  potash  ? 
The  question  is  whether  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  add  these  elements  to 
a  soil  such  as  ours,  under  our  con- 
ditions, rather  than  what  combin- 
ation of  these  elements  should  be 
used,  or,  what  quantities  can  be 
applied  without  waste.  So,  too, 
time,  method  and  frequency  of 
application,  important  though  thev 
may  be,  do  not  enter  into  this  ex- 
periment except  as  very  secondary 
considerations.  Our  ignorance  of 
the  manurial  requirements  of  ap- 
ples is  so  profound  that  the  ne- 
cessity of  fertilizing  the  average 
orchard  is  still  debatable.  It  is, 
therefore,  proper  that  an  attempt 
be  made  to  solve  this  part  of  the 
puzzle  first. 

The  soil  is  a  heavy  clay  loam 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
deep,  resting  on  a  still  heavier  and 
more  compact  clav  subsoil  ;  this  in 
turn  rests  on  shale  which  is  to  be 
found  at  a  depth  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet  from  the  surface. 

In  such  a  soil  the  root  room  is 
limited — a  fact  we  have  had  forced 
upon  our  attention  in  early  spring 
when  the  soil  is  wet,  by  the  blow- 
ing over  of  several  trees.  Mani- 
festly, food  would  be  better 
utilized  bv  trees  in  a  soil  where 
the  roots  can  develop  better.  Des- 
pite the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil,  apple  trees  make  a  very  fair 
growth  and  the  fruit  sets  in  abun- 
dance, but  with  most  varieties, 
and  the  Rome,  used  in  this  experi- 
ment, is  not  a  marked  exception, 
the  apples  run  small,  fail  to  color 
well  and  do  not  always  mature 
properly. 

The  orchard  is  divided  into 
twelve  plats,  of  five  trees  each, 
■eparated  bv  single  rows  of  trees 
not  in  the  experiment.   There  are 


four  fertilizer  plats  in  duplicate  in 
the  experiment  and  four  check 
plats.  Unfortunately  one  of  the 
twelve  plats  had  to  be  discarded 
early  in  the  experiment.  The  re- 
maining eleven  plats  were  very 
uniform  in  vigor  and  health  when 
the  orchard  received  its  first  coat- 
ing of  fertilizer. 

—  An  Important  Consideration.  — 
The  plan  of  this  experiment  calls 

for  certain  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphorus  and  potash  per  acre. 
Since  the  fertilizers  have  been  put 
on  only  underneath  the  branches  of 
the  trees,  a  tremendous  excess  of 
each  has  been  used.  This  experi- 
ment should  throw  light  on  the 
time-honored  belief  that  excessive 
fertilization  is  deleterious  to  trees. 

—  The  Trees  :  Variety,  Propaga- 
tion, Setting,  Training.  — 

The  apple  in  this  experiment  is 
Rome  top-worked  on  Ben  Davis. 
The  choice  as  to  varietv  fell  to 
Rome  because  the  trees  bear  at  an 
earlv  age  ;  are  exceptionally  pro- 
ductive ;  the  apples  are  red  and 
anv  influence  on  the  color  is  there- 
fore readily  detected. 

Exceeding  care  was  taken  to  ob- 
tain an  orchard  as  free  from  indi- 
vidual variations  in  the  trees  as 
possible.  To  this  end  the  Ben 
Davis  stocks  were  selected  as  near- 
ly alike  as  trees  grow  in  height, 
caliper,  mode  of  branching  and 
character  of  root  system.  All  came 
from  the  same  nurserv  block  in 
which  thev  had  been  set  as  root- 
era  fts  three  years  previous.  To 
further  obviate  variation,  the  buds 
for  the  trees  in  the  experimental 
orchard  came  from  a  Rome  tree 
of  good  growing  and  bearing 
habits  in  the  Station  varietv  or- 
chard. 

The  trees  in  the  orchard  are 
amply  cross  -  pollinated,  though 
doubtfully  necessary  with  the  ap- 
ple, the  Rome  especiallv,  bv  the 
rows  surrounding  and  separating 
the  plats.  The  most  ardent  advo- 
cate of  mixed  planting  for  cross- 
pollination  cannot  find  fault  with 
the  provisions  for  inter-pollination 
in  this  experiment. 

—  Care  of  the  Orchard.  — 
The  aim  has  been   to   give  the 

trees  in  this  experiment  the  same 
care  thev  would  have  received  in 
a  commercial  plantation. 

RESULTS. 

—  Factors  Considered.  — 

In  gauging  the  value  of  fertilizers 
it  is  imperative  that  both  fruit 
and  tree  be  considered.  Those  we 
have  chosen  for  this  experiment  are 
diameter  of  tree,  color  and  weight 
of  foliage,   and   the    length  and 


weight  of  the  annual  growth  of 
the  branches.  All  of  these  criteria 
taken  separately  are  open  to  some 
objections — even  when  taken  to- 
gether it  is  impossible  to  draw 
wholly  satisfactory  deductions. 

—  Effects  of  Fertilizers  on  the 
Fruit.  — 

The  orchard  bore  its  first  crop 
of  fruit  in  1902,  when  the  trees 
were  in  their  seventh  year,  and  has 
borne  six  crops  since.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  figures  for  the  eleven 
plats  shows  that  the  fertilizers 
have  had  no  sensible  effects  upon 
the  yield  of  fruit  in  this  experi- 
ment ;  and  the  figures  for  the  indi- 
vidual trees,  emphasize  this  con- 
clusion. If  two  or  three  seasons 
in  this  fifteen-year  experiment  be 
considered  as  a  single  period,  ad- 
vantages might  be  claimed  for 
some  one  or  another  of  the  plats, 
but  when  a  longer  period,  or  the 
total,  is  considered,  the  advantage 
is  in  every  case  contradicted — inci- 
dentally these  contrarieties  show 
the  necessity  of  a  long-time  experi- 
ment with  fertilizers  for  apples. 

—  Size    of   apples  is  Possibly  In- 
creased by  the  Fertilizers."  — 

The  percentage  of  seconds  for  the 
check  plats  was  a  trifle  higher  than 
the  average  and  the  percentage  of 
culls  higher  than  the  maximum. 
The  differences,  however,  are  very 
slight  and  unless  future  crops 
show  the  same  falling  off  in  size 
for  the  checks,  increased  size  must 
not  be  counted  as  an  asset  for  the 
fertilizers  in  the  experiment  up  to 
the  present,  but  rather  as  an  acci- 
dental variation. 

—  The  Fertilizers  exert  no  Influ- 
ence on  the  Color  of  Fruit.  — 
The    popular  generalizations  as 

to  the  effects  of  fertilizers  on  the 
color  of  fruits,  as  "  potash  paints 
fruits,"  and  "  manure  makes 
green  apples,"  find  no  verification 
in  this  experiment. 

—  Effects  on  Maturity,  Keeping- 
Quality,  Texture  and  Flavour  of 

Apples.  — 
There  is  a  general  supposition 
that  all/  ho  qualities  named  in  the 
heading-/  of  this  paragraph  are 
more  or  less  affected  bv  fertilizers. 
Facts  to  bear  out  such  a  supposi- 
tion usually  arise  as  the  vigor  of 
the  tree  is  influenced.  The  great 
uniformity  in  the  product  of  all  of 
the  trees  seems  to  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  fertilizers  have 
had  trifling  or  no  effects. 

—  Individuality  of  Trees.  — 
The    advocates    of  individuated 
strains  of  fruits  may  find  valuable 

(Continued  on  pag?  352) 
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Fruit  Stores. 

By  C.  B.  Luftmann. 

A  cool  store  room  enables  the 
orchardist  to  keep  fruit  far  into 
the  winter  and  thereby  supply  the 
local  and  inter-state  markets 
when  as  a  ride  prices  are  extreme- 
ly good,  but  it  will  scarcely  pay 
to  build  a  fruit  store  where  the 
orchard  is  small  or  say  less  than 
five  hundred  bushels  could  be  relied 
on  each  year. 

The  only  fruits  likely  to  pay  for 
special  storage  are  apples  and 
pears.  Late  ripening  fruit  of  firm 
texture  and  perfectly  sound,  espe- 
cially about  the  eye  and  stalk, 
are  the  onlv  kinds  which  should 
be  selected  for  storing.  The  cooler 
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and  more  regular  the  climate  in 
which  fruit  is  grown  the  better  it 
will  keep.  Soil  and  the  degree  of 
exposure  given  to  fruit  during  its 
various  stages  of  growth  have  also 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  keep- 
ing qualities. 

The  ordinary  requirements  of  a 
fruit  room  are  that  it  shall  be 
proportionately  long  and  narrow  ; 
have  wide  doors  at  each  end  and 
a  high  pitched  roof  ;  these  features 
securing  ample  ventilation  and  an 
even  -  temperature.  Means  should 
exist  for  admitting  daylight  to 
every  part  ;  but  the  licrht  must 
be  excluded  when  fruit  is  stored. 
Double  walls  secure  the  lowest  na- 
tural temperature  obtainable.  The 
roofing  should  be  as  thick  as  pos- 
sible and  the  eaves  broad.  Thatch 
or  bark  makes  the  coolest  outer 
covering  of  the  roof. 

The  building  should  where  pos- 
sible be  placed  on  a  well  raised 
and  solid  platform  so  as  to  se- 
cure perfect  drainage.  The  cham- 
ber floor  should  be  composed  of 
clean  hav  and  sand,  tamped  hard 
and  well  graded,  or  laid  over  with 
concrete.  Tar  nor  any  other 
odorous  material  should  never  be 
used  on  the.  floor  or  any  other 
part  of  the  building.  Mo  paint  is 
needed  inside,  fruit  being  highly 
susceptible  and  easily  tainted 
where  tar,  paint  or  vegetable 
odours  abound.  The  materials  for 
building  will  always  depend  on  the 
natural  resources  and  demands  of 
the  district  ;  and  the  means  and 
tastes  of  the  owner. 

A  high  narrow  barn-like  building 
with  deep  verandah  on  three  or 
all  sides  proves  sufficiently  cool 
for  a  store  in  late  districts.  Hot 
winds  and  direct  sunlight  from  the 
north  /and  west  should  be  excluded 
bv  trees,  or  bv  selecting  a  site 
open  only  to  the  cool  east  and 
south. 

Where  fruit  is  to  be  stored  for 
market  it  requires  to  be  carefully 
selected,  graded  and  cased  so  as 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  further 
handling.  This  means  that  few 
or  no  fixtures  are  necessary  in  the 
commercial  fruit  store. 

The  choice  and  control  of  tem- 
peratures for  various  fruits  and 
during  different  seasons  can  be 
decided  only  bv  experience.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  no  one  natural  tern- 
perature  will  serve  for  all  fruits  or 
seasons,  all  depending  on  the  water 
content  ;  the  degree  of  ripeness  ; 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere  ;  its 
temperature  without  the  chamber; 
and  the  degree  and  quality  of  the 
light  available. 

R  ipe  fruit  demands  the  lowest 
temperature  and  cleanest  sur- 
»u  rounding     air,     very     little  if 


any  light  and  a  comparatively  dry 
atmosphere.  On  the  other  hand  if 
green  or  undeveloped  fruit  is  placed 
in  a  very  low  temperature  it  stag- 
nates and  so  fails  to  develop  into 
a  marketable  condition.  Further, 
where  fruit  is  decidedly  watery  the 
air  should  be  fairly  dry  and  fre- 
quently changed  ;  but,  if  the  fruit 
is  close  and  hard  and  also  on  the 
green  side,  the  house  should  be 
damp  enough  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  natural  moisture  of  the 
fruit,  otherwise  it  will  waste  and 
shrivel. 

A  strong  fruity  and  gas-like 
odour  is  a  certain  sign  that  the 
chamber  needs  ventilating.  The 
cool  period  of  the  day  is  the  best 
time  at  which  to  ventilate.  Very 
dry  rooms  need  a  bucket  or  two 
of  water  standing  on  the  Moor  to 
exhale  moisture  ;  very  damp  rooms 
need  frequent  ventilating  and  the 
burning  of  sulphur. 

Where  a  chamber  fails  to  pre- 
serve well  selected  fruit  we  mav 
infer  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  its  construction,  or,  that 
the  method  of  stacking  and  ven- 
tilating has  not  been  well  observ- 
ed. Fruit  storage  without  refrig- 
erating plant  is  not  practicable  in 
hot  districts,  except  under  excep. 
tionallv  favourable  conditions  and 
many  growers  find  it  more  profit- 
able to  store  in  town  depots.  In 
Victoria  there  are  a  number  of 
co-operative  storage  plants  in  vari- 
ous country  districts.  The-e  should 
be  scope  in  this  direction  in  South 
Australia. 

 <$>  

London  Pippin  or  Five-Crown 
Pippin. 

Fruit,  medium  to  large,  3  to  4 
inches  broad,  and  23/A  to  3  inches 
high  ;  roundish  and  somewhat  flat- 
tened, with  five  prominent  angles, 
which  extend  from  the  apex  half- 
way down  the  apple.  Skin  green 
at  first,  becoming  a  rich  golden 
yellow  when  fully  ripe  ;  it  is  some- 
times flushed  with  red  on  the  side 
next  the  sun,  and  then  has  a  very 
beautiful  appearance.  F)ve  closed, 
set  in  small  shallow  basin  ;  stalk 
short,  inserted  in  a  deep  funnel- 
like cavitv.  Flesh  yellowish  white, 
crisp  and  juicv,  with  a  very  pleas- 
ant flavour.  It  is  good  either  for 
dessert  or  cooking  ;  in  season  from 
March  till  August. 

Tt  is  good  export  apple,  is  a 
good  groweT  and  crops  well,  form- 
ing a  large  spreading  head.  Tt  isl 
a  popular  apple  with  growers.  '■ 
Tt  is  one  of  the  oldest  varieties  of! 
apples  in  cultivation  in  Knidand  ; 
Hogg  mentions  a  record  of  it  fisi 
far  back  as  1580. 
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Applying  Agricultural  Lime. 

—  Crushed  or  Slaked.  — 

Crush.*!  lime  consists  of  quick  lime, 
burnt  lime,  or  lime  shells,  crashed 
into  a  line  powder  alter  it  has  been 
burned  in  a  Kme  kiln,  and  the  advan- 
t  rtsjo-;  claimed  for  it.  as  compared 
with  the  same  Urn.'  slaked  in  the  field 
In  water  or  by  atmospheric  Btdanture 
are  that  it  can  be  much  better  disui 
bated  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder, 
that  it  can  thus  be  applied  in  much 
smaller  quantity,  that  it  is  much 
more  convenient  to  handle,  and  that 
it  i<)  applied  in  its  most  effective 
caustic  form.  Pome  of  these  advan- 
tages ate  undeniable. 

T/ime  slaked  in  small  heaps  is 
not  found  to  be  in  a  very  fine  state 
of  division,  but  consists  in  erreat  part 
of  stickv  masses  and  lumps,  which  do 
not  admit  of  being  very  uniformlv 
ipread  over  the  soil,  and  which  can- 
not be  so  intimately  intermingled 
with  its  nartieles  as  is  the  powder  of  ' 
Crashed  rime.  Neither  is  it  found  in 
practice  that  slaked  lime  can  be  dis- 
tributed.  even  imperfectly,  with  anv 
approach  to  completeness  or  uni- 
formity unless  it  be  applied  in  quan- 
tities of  not  less  than  about  two  tons 
per  acre.  Tn  consequence  of  its  moist 
uid  adhesive  character  it  cannot 
be  sown  by  anv  sowing  machine,  and 
spreading  the  heans  with  shovels 
both  necessitates  the  larger  applica- 
tion and  renders  it  at  the  same  time 
less  regular  and  equal.  On  the  other 
hand  crushed  lime  is  sent  out  as  n 
ilrv  powder,  whh-h  can  V»e  distributed 
verv  uniformlv  and  easily  over  the 
soil  in  quantities  of  onlv  a  few  cwts. 
r*>r  acre  The  application  of  lime  in 
the  '-rushed  form  would  therefore  an- 
pear  to  lw  distinctly  the  preferable 
method,  and  so  it  would  be  were  it 
not  for  the  question  of  cost.  Unfor- 
)*nate'v  th  •  pnress  <f  crushing  t*»p 
burnt  lime  is  somewhat  evnensive.  and 
crushed  lime  is  commonlv  sold  at 
prices  nearly  .V)  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  unerushed  lime  shells.  A  consider- 
ation of  this  objection  to  the  US"  of 
erushed  lime  led  to  the  institution  of 
experiments  by  the  West  of  Scot- 
land Agricultural  College. 

The  obieet  of  this  experiment  was 
to  determine  whether  burnt  lime  could 
not  be  slaked  in  such-  a  manner  as 
to  produce  a  dry  and  fine  powder 
capable  of  being  sown  in  small  ouan- 
titi"P  by  a  manure  -owing  machine, 
and  at  less  cost  than  that  of  the 
crushed  lime.  "For  this  purpose  a 
ton  of  lime  shells  was  purchased  and 
set  in  a  hean  in  a  corner  of  the  ex- 
periment field,  with  convenient  access 
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to  water.    Water  wa9  at  once  brought 

to  the  heap  and  poured  on  it.  The 
quantity  of  water  required  for  the 
slating  was  20  callous  per  ton  of 
.  rushed  lime.  The  heap  was  immedi- 
onee  covered  with  a  few  inches  of 
earth.  About  twelve  hours  later  it 
was  turned  over,  water  was  applied 
to  all  lumps  that  remained  unslaked, 
the  lime  was  then  passed  through  a 
half-inch  riddle  to  take  out  stones 
and  unslakable  lumps,  and  the  slaked 
lime  thus  riddled  was  found  to  remain 
in  the  form  of  a  very  fine  dry  pow- 
der, which  was  sown  without  difficul- 
ty by  a  manure-sowing  machine.  In 
order  to  catch  lime  in  the  proper  con- 
dition for  so  wine,  the  stones  have 
to  be  separated  by  riddling  not  lest 
than  twelve  nor  more  than  24  hours 
after  the  first  watering  ;  and  after 
the  stones  have  been  separated  by 
riddling,  the  lime  must  be  sown  with- 
out delay,  or  it  will  become  siticky 
and  incapable  of  being  sown  by  ma- 
chine     But,  taken  at  the  right  time. 

the  lime  is  found  to  be  in  the  state 
of  a  very  fine  and  dry  powder,  cap- 
able of  the  most  uniform  distribution 
in  very  small  quantity. 

The  costs  of  the  various  operations, 
which  were  carefully  calculated,  were 

as  follows  : — 

Cost  of  lime  shells  at  kiln  per  ton 

12/-  ;  cost  of  slaking  and  covering 
with  earth,  5d.  ;  cost  of  turning  heap 
and  slaking  remaining  lumps,  5d.  ; 
cost  of  riddling  through  1-in.  riddle, 

lOd.  ;  total  cost  per  ton,  13/8  ;  cost 
of  crushed  lime  per  ton  at  kiln,  IS/- 

Balance  in  favor  of  slaked  lime  per 
ton,  4/4. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  is 
quite  possible  to  slake  lime  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  can  be  sown  in  quan- 
tities as  small  as  crushed  lime,  and 
in  a  form  capable  of  an  equally  uni- 
form and  complete  distribution.  The 
advantage  in  both  respects  is  report- 
ed as  bring  with  the  slaked  lime,  as 
the  burnt  lime  in  the  process  of  slak- 
ing breaks  up  into  a  much  finer  pow- 
der than  that  produced  bv  crushing, 
and  it  also  swells  into  a  bulk  so 
much  greater  that  much  smaller  quan- 
tities can  be  sown  without  difficulty 
by  the  machine.  The  only  practical 
draw-back  is  that  the  lime  must  be 
applied  immediately  after  the  slakin-r 
has  been  completed,  and  that  accord- 
ingly large  quantities  cannot  be 
slaked  at  the  same  time.  This,  how- 
ever, can  be  regarded  as  a  small 
difficulty  as  against  the  important 
fsot  that  the  slaked  lime  can  be  ap- 
plied in  the  manner  described  at  a 
coat  per  ton  so  much  less  than  that 
of  the  crushed  material.  Phe  superior- 
ity of  the  method  of  applying  lime  in 
the  slaked  form  is  therefore  manifest. 

—"The  Leader." 


How  to  Judge  a  Ripe 
Watermelon. 

Most  amateurs  who  have  grown 
watermelons  can  tell  almost  by 
instinct  when  a  fruit  is  ready  to 
cut,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to 
explain  how  he  does  know.  Any 
one  who  is  growing  them  for  the 
first  time  should  carefully  watch 
the  melons  grow,  and  as  they 
reach  maturity  he  will  notice  that 
they  assume  a  changed  appearance 
a  sort  of  transparent,  look  to 
which  he  will  soon  become  accus- 
tomed. Tn  the  next  place  he  must 
keep  his  eve  on  the  tendril  oppo- 
site the  melon  stalk.  This  tendril  is 
rarely  absent,  and  while  the  melon 
is  growing  it  is  green,  but  when 
the  melon  ripens  it  usually  dries 
up,  so  that  in  most  cases  when  a 
melon  is  seen  with  the  mature  ap- 
pearance and  the  dry  tendril  one 
mav  be  fairlv  sure  that  it  is 
ready  for  gathering. 

Having  noted  these  points  rap 
melon  sharply  with  the  knuckles 
and  listen  to  the  sound,  then  trv 
an  adjacent  melon,  known  to  be 
growing.  There  is  a  peculiar  ring 
given  by  a  ripe  melon  which  is  an 
almost  sure  guide  when  one  has 
become  accustomed  to  it,  and  this 
is  test  No. 3.  Another  point  to  re- 
memiber  is  that  when  a  fuHv  ripe 
melon  is  lifted  and  a  little  pres- 
sure is  put  on  the  stem  it  will 
separate  from  the  melon  quite 
cleanly.  This  :s  an  excellent  test 
for  manv  fruits  as  well  as  melons. 
When  raising  melons  for  market 
the  grower  must  learn  to  dis- 
tinguish the  melon  bv  these  in- 
dications, and  it  will  soon  become 
an  easv  thing  for  him.  The 
amateur,  however,  who  is  gather- 
ing for  his  own  use,  mav  make 
quite  sure  bv  kneeling  over  the 
melon,  taking  it  in  his  hands,  and 
pressing  it  as  he  holds  it  near  his 
ear.  A  ripe  melon  so  pressed  will 
emit  a  brisk  crackling  noise,  and 
for  immediate  use  the  melon  will 
not  suffer  at  all.  Tf  it  be  overripe 
this  sound  will  not  be  produced. 

 $  

Tn  the  scientific  point  of  view,  every 
farm  crop  requires  potash,  while  prac- 
tical experience  shows  that  the  ap- 
plication of  a  potash  manure  in 
ordinary  circumstances  increases  the 
yield  and  gives  an  enhanced  profit. 
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material  for  buttressing  their 
theories  in  the  yields  given  for  in- 
dividual trees.  There  is  food  for 
thought  as  one  notes  the  wide 
variations  in  the  performance  of 
individuals  in  the  several  plats  of 
this  experiment  and  remembers 
that  all  of  the  trees  came  from 
buds  from  a  single  tree.  Can  the 
yield  performance  of  the  best  trees, 
as  shown  by  the  table,  be  trans- 
mitted to  trees  propagated  from 
them  ?  There  has  been  no  precise 
experimenting  and  but  little  pre- 
cise thinking  on  the  subject  of  in- 
dividual strains  of  fruits  now 
so  much  before  fruitgrowers.  The 
writer  fears  that  the  data  given 
here,  if  used  to  substantiate  any 
of  the  current  theories,  would  but 
add  to  existing  inexactness  and  in- 
definiteness.  This  experiment,  while 
suggestive,  does  not  warrant  the 
conclusion  that  there  are  great  dif- 
ferences in  the  disposition  of  trees 
in  fruitfulness.  Fruit-bearing  is 
hardly  an  established  habit  of  the 
orchard  as  yet  and  the  trees  have 
not  recovered  from  top-working 
and  over-pruning  and  the  conse- 
quent upsetting-  of  natural  habits. 
The  lack  of  uniformltv  in  the  yields 
of  the  trees  in  the  several  plats  in 
this  experiment  is  probably  most 
largelv  due  to  outside  influences. 
In  all  other  characters  these  trees 
seem  to  be  chips  of  the  old  block. 
Experimenters,  fruit  growers  and 
nurserymen  are  not  distinguishing 
sharply  enough  between  what  is 
due  to  ;'  nature  "  and  what  is  due 
to  "  nurture  "  in  the  "  individuali- 
ty," "  tendency  "  or  "  character  " 
— phrase  it  as  you  will,  none  are 
precise — of  trees.  This  inexactness 
is  leading  to  much  fallacious  en- 
deavor in  perpetuating  fruits  as 
"  pedigreed  stock." 

—  Diameter  of  Trees.  — 

Probably  the  best  tree  charac- 
ter bv  which  to  measure  vigor,  es- 
pecially over  a  long  series,  of  years, 
is  the  diameter  of  the  trunk.  From 
a  cross-sect5on  of  a  tree  one  can  tell 
verv  accuratelv  of  the  fat  and  lean 
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seasons  in  its  life  by  the  thickness 
of  the  rings.  The  Increase  in  the 
diameter  of  the  trunk  is  thus  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  vigor  of 
the  tree.  Unfortunately  it  is  some- 
what difficult  to  secure  a  high  de- 
gree of  accuracy  in  applying  this 
test  of  vigor.  Tree  trucks  are  by 
no  means  perfect  cylinders,  and  in 
taking  the  diameters  it  is  hard  to 
decide  where  the  measurement 
should  be  taken. 

In  this  experiment,  after  various 
preliminary  trials,  two  measure- 
ments were  made  on  each  trunk 
from  which  an  average  was  drawn. 
The  diameter  was  taken  one  foot 
from  the  ground  and  again  four 
feet  above  the  ground.  The  sum- 
marized averages  are  shown  and 
the  measurements  for  individual 
trees.  A  critical  studv  of  the  two 
table  shows  no  differences  outside 
the  range  of  accidental  variation. 
In  the  mind  of  the  writer  the  evi- 
dence afforded  bv  the  tree  trunks 
in  this  experiment  is  the  clearest 
cut  of  any  offered. 

—  Color  of  Foliage.  — 

As  good  a  gauge  to  the  vigor 
of  a. tree  as  any  of  the  characters 
of  the  leaf,  is  the  color.  The  leaves 
of  a  well-fed,  healthy,  vigorous 
tree  are  a  dark  rich  green.  With 
even  a  slight  departure  from  good- 
feeding,  health  and  vigor,  the  foli- 
age takes  on  a  lighter  color  vary- 
ing toward  yellow.  To  an  ex- 
perienced observer  the  color 
of  the  foliage  in  an  orchard  in 
which  soil,  variety,  age,  care  and 
the  great  majority  of  conditions 
are  the  same,  should  find  color  of 
foliage  as  ready  a  test  of  the 
tree's  condition  as  is  the  pulse  or 
the  temperature  in  animal  life. 
Until  1910  the  notes  of  this  experi- 
ment record  no  differences  in  the 
color  of  the  foliage  in  the  different 
plats,  but  in  the  'year  named, 
especially  after  mid-season,  there 
was  a  perceptibly  greener  tinge  in 
the  foliage  of  trees  on  plats  to 
which  nitrogen  had  been  applied — 
the  first  difference  to  be  counted 
as  an  effect  of  the  fertilizers  used 
in  this  experiment. 

—  Size  of  Leaves.  — 

The  size  of  the  leaves  must  of 
course  be  a  valuable  index  to  the 
condition  of  the  tree.  Differences 
here,  however,  cannot  be  detected 
accurately  enough  by  the  eye ; 
there  seems  to  be  no  feasible  way 
ni  obtaining  the  leaf  area  either  of 
individual  leaves  or  the  total  area; 
and  there  are  objections  to  mea- 
suring size  bv  taking  the  weight. 
The  last  method,  however,  is  the 
'  lib,'  one  that  could  be  devised  for 
this    experiment  and  leaf  weights 


were  therefore  taken  without  no- 
ticeable differences. 

—  Leafing-time  and  Blooming- 
Time.  — 

The  time  of  the  life  events  under 
•discussion  often  varies  a  few  days 
when  plants  are  subjected  to  dif- 
ferent treatments.  If  the  fer- 
tilizers were  influencing  the  trees 
markedly  differently  in  this  experi- 
ment, it  might  be  expected  that 
there  would  be  some  differences  in 
leafing-time  and  blooming-time. 
There  have  been  none,  however, 
contributory  evidence  to  the  inert- 
ness of  the  fertilizers  so  far  as 
these  trees  are  concerned. 

—  Annual  Growth  of  Branches.  — 
The  amount  of  new  wood  a  tree 
makes  in  a  season  is  an  important 
criterion  of  the  response  of  the 
tree  to  the  treatment. 

Here  again  we  have  evidence, 
slight  though  it  be,  that  the  trees 
on  plats  to  which  nitrogen  is  ap- 
plied are  making  greatest  growth. 

We  await  with  interest  data  to 
show  whether  this  increased 
growth  is  to  take  place  annually 
in  the  coming  years. 

(Since  the  above  has  been  in  type 
we  have  received  a  very  valuable 
article  giving  the  results  of  several 
years'  experimental  work  in  apple 
manuring  carried  out  at  Mr.  R. 
E.  Warren's  Glenthorpe  orchard 
at  Harcourt,  Victoria.  This  is 
bringing  the  qiiestion  much  nearer 
home.  We  need  only  say  at  pre- 
sent that  the  teaching  is  alto, 
gether  at  variance  with  the  nega- 
tive results  in  the  experiment  we 
have  been  been  considering.  We 
shall  publish  the  article  next 
month. — Ed.) 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is 
drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  Income 
Tax  returns  are  due  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  February,  except  those  of  far- 
mers only,  widen  are  due  on  or  before 
tlhe  1st  May.  Forms  of  returns  are  to 
re  had  at  all  post  offices.  Postages 
must  be  prepaid  in  every  instance. 
Fines  and  interest  are  imposed  by  Act 
upon  assessments  of  late  returns,  and 
no  remission  can  be  made  of  same. 
Returns  must  be  signed  by  the  tax- 
pax  er.  No  agent  or  attorney  can  sign 
returns  for  principals  resident  in  this 
State. 
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we  are  concerned  because  fruit, 
apparently  sound  and  capable  of 
keepinp  some  time,  is  attacked  pre- 
maturely, and  soon  decayed.  The 
agents  which  cause  rotting  must 
be  too  prevalent,  or  through  se- 
veral extraneous  causes,  are  al- 
lowed to  begin  their  work  too 
soon  when  such  is  the  case.  It 
lies  in  our  power  to  prepare  for 
possible  attacks,  and  so  protect 
the  fruit. 

In    many    instances,  rotting  is 
the  result  of  the  attacks    of  the 
common  blue  mould,   well  known 
as  appearing  on  imperfectly  sealed 
jam.  bottled  fruit,  etc.      Tt  must 
be  remembered   that    this  mould 
fungus  is  a  saprophyte,  i.e.,  living 
vegetable  organism.     Fmit.  up  to 
the  time  it  is  full    sized    on  tin- 
tree  mav  be  considered  living-,  but 
once  full-grown,  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  dead  material.  The  move- 
ment which  may  subsequently  take  ■ 
place  is   among   its  self-contained 
properties,  and  there  is  no  further 
connection  whatever  with  the  par- 
ent  tree,    even    though     it  hang 
thereon  until  quite  ripe.  Ripeness 
in  fruit  is  actually  a    step  on  the 
down  grade  towards  th~  ultimate 
decay,  bv  which  natural  means  the 
seeds  are  set  from  their  fruity  en- 
closure.    When  Hip  fruit  has  been 
supplied  with  all  the  materials  the 
tree  can  eive,  it  is    mature  and 
quite  independent,  thou  oh  it  mav 
not  vet  be  detached.  At  this  point, 
all  fruit  should  T^e  harvested.  Tt 
will  ripen  as  well,  and  often  bet- 
ter,  in   cases   during    transit  to 
market,  or  in  storerooms,    if  the 
conditions  are  equable,  as  it  would 
han<rin<r  upon  the  tree.      At  this 
point,  too.  once  th<»  fruit  is  inde- 
pendent    it    is  subject  t0  the  at- 
tacks of  blue  mould,  and  the  ti*s«;np 
is  destroyed  bv  the    roots  of  the 
funo-us.     The    rot    is     capable  of 
ETowtb  at  all  times  of  the  vear, 
provided  there  is  sufficient  encour- 
agement,   consequently    all  fruits 
are  liable  to  attack.     Some,  like 
peaches  and  anricots.    which  are 
soft    and    tender    of   tissue,  offer 
easier  prey,   and   when    set  noon 
'    i»re  more  nuirklv  destroyed,  than 
firmer    fleshed  annl^s    and  nears. 
Put.  in  all  cases,  the  chief  incen- 
tive for  the  attacks  must  be  look- 
ed for  in  thf>  actual  surrounding 
in     wh'Vh      ttip     fruit     i<;  nlaced. 
A  certain    amount  of  moisture  is 
necessary    to    "terminate     the  rot 
spore.    Anricots  rinen  early,  usu- 
ally  in    dry    weather,    but  should 
there  happen  to  be  a    shower  of 
rain,  the  fruit  may  be  badly  at 
tacked  with  rot.     Fruit,  if  nackerl 
/    covered  with  dew.  or  nlaced  in  a 
damp  situation,  will  develop  simi 
lar  results.     Peaches  during  sum 
raer  are   not    usually   set  upon 


but  some  of  the  latest  kinds  ripen- 
ing in  March  should  the  autumn 
rains  be  early,  will  quickly  develop 
the  roundish  brown  patches  indi- 
cating- rot.  Again,  early  apples 
and  pears  may  lie  free,  while  the 
later  varieties,  harvested  after  the 
cooler  and  more  humid  weather  is 
come,  will  be  subject  to  attack. 

Among  apples  it  is  noticed  that 
some  varieties,  notably  Sturmer 
Pippin,  Cleopatra,  Ben  Davis,  and 
Keinette  de  Canada  are  very,  sub- 
ject to  rot,  while '  others  like 
Home  Beauty,  Five  Crown,  and 
Stone  Pippin  seldom  show  it.  The 
latter  group  is  a  firm-fleshed  well- 
set  type  of  apple,  and  better  fitted 
to  resist  the  attacks  of  mould 
than  the  former,  which  are  loosely 
built.  So  also  ."  spongy  "  fruit, 
such  as  is  borne  on  young  trees, 
is  always  more  subject  to  rot 
than  firm  fruit. 

The  effect  of  the  blue  mould  is, 
however,  most  felt .  in  the  s  tore- 
room.  The  first  indication  that 
the  mould  is  at  work  is  a  small 
round  spot  of  decay  on  the  side  of 
the  fruit.  It  seldom  happens  that 
more  than  one  spot  appears,  and 
this  seems  i  to  point  out  that  a 
weak  place  has  been  found  in  the 
skin.  Perfectly  sound  and  healthy 
skin  can  always  resist  the  mould. 
There  are  generally  weak  spots 
where  two  fruits  touch .  as  they 
hang  on  the  tree,  or  where  a 
scratch  is  given  by  an  adjacent 
twig  or  spur.  Sometimes  even  a 
drop  of  dew  lodging  in  the  stalk 
cavity  or  the  eve,  will  so  soften 
the  skin  that  the  fungus  can  gain 
an  entrance.  A  foothold,  how- 
ever, is  most  commonly  gained 
where  the  skin  is  bruised  or  bro- 
ken i  during-  harvesting.  Decay 
spreads  quickly  from  the  central 
point  of  infection,  and  the  whole 
fruit  is  soon,  rotten.  Apples  in 
the  storeroom  require  to  be  over- 
hauled a  fortnight  after  harvest- 
ing, and  all  those  showing  the 
least  sign  of  rot,  removed,  for  if 
allowed  to  remain,  the  disease 
will  spread  to  a  number  of  other 
fruits,  which  i  otherwise  could  be 
kept  sound.  The  infected  fruit 
should  never  be  allowed  to  lie  un- 
til thoroughly  rotten.  It  is  found 
that  even  the  roots  of  the  fungus, 
which  ramify  the  decaying  tissue, 
are  just  as  capable  of  propagating 
the  disease  as  the  spores  which 
are  produced  later.  Rotten  fruit 
must  be  buried,  with  a  '  quantity 
of  fresh  lime,  in  the  manure  pit  or 
compost  heap.  If  thrown  to  one 
side,  a  greenish  coloured  mould 
soon  appears,  and  mvriads  of 
spores,  representing  seeds,  are  pro- 
duced, to  be  blown  about  far  and 
wide.  If  rotten  fruit  be  left  in 
the  storeroom,   what   can  be  ex- 


perted  but  that  the  fungus  roots 
and  spores  will  infect  sound  fruit 
or  will  lie  about  till  next  season, 
and  be  ready  then  to  set  upon 
fruit  brought  in  apparently  sound? 

The  mould  then,  plainly  attacks 
fruit  from  outside,  seeking  to  gain 
an  entrance  through  the  skin, 
where  scratched,  bruised,  or  other- 
wise injured.  Occasionally  rot 
starts  in  the  centre  of  a  fruit, 
and  the  portion  around '  the  core 
becomes  decayed,  while  the  outer 
part  is  yet  whole.  This,  appar- 
ently quite  a  reversal  of  the  usual 
method,  is  still  the  result  of  the 
blue  mould,  but  the  fungus  spore 
has  taken  its  prey  I  in  the  rear, 
getting  down  into  the  centre  of  the 
fruit,  where  it  found  the  tissue 
more  exposed  than  on  the  outside. 
Many  pears  are  liable  to  this  mode 
of  rotting,  for  they  are  so  formed 
that  they  have  an  open  centre 
communicating  with  a  more  or 
less  open  eye.  Fruits  so  placed 
while  on  the  tree,  that  moisture 
can  trickle  down  into  the  centre, 
are  sure  to  develop  core  rot. 
Again,  peaches  and  apricots  often 
decay  from  the  centre  outward, 
because  when  ripening  the  flesh 
comes  away  from  the  stone,  leav- 
ing a  cavity  which  the  mould  can 
set  to  work  in.  Peaches  which 
split  at  the  stone  offer  a  still 
greater  opportunity  to  the  fungus. 

Though  the  blue  mould  is  com- 
mon— more  common,  perhaps,  than 
we  take  it  to  be — yet  there  are 
several  other  fungi  ever  present 
which  cause  rotting.  However,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  the  orchard- 
ist  can  consider  them  all  alike, 
and  requiring  similar  treatment. 
It  is  evident  that  these  mould 
fungi  are  often  on  the  fruit  when 
it  is  harvested,  though  in  a  pas- 
sive state.  Fruit  trees  then  must 
be  sprayed  with  some  mixture, 
which  will  check  the  disease  in  the 
open.  The  application  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  which  should  pro- 
perly be  given  in  late  winter  or 
spring  for  the  purpose  of  combat- 
ing the  black  scab  and  other  dis- 
eases, will  very  effectually  kill  off 
the  mould  spore  also. 

To  successfully  cope  with  the 
rots  inside,  the  storeroom  must 
be  kept  scrupulously  clean,  no 
loose  timber  or  rubbish  of  any 
kind  that  would  harbour  spores, 
must  be  allowed.  All  infected  fruit 
must  be  removed  and  buried  with 
lime,  and  on  no  account  left  in  the 
storeroom  to  produce  spores  un- 
checked. Preparatory  to  receiving 
next  vear's  crop,  a  thorough  clean- 
ing and  whitewashing  of  all  shelves 
and  posts,  and  all  nooks  and  cor- 
ners, must  be  given.  Then  the 
damage  by  fruit  rots  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  -minimum. 
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Feeding  the  Orchard. 

Extracts  from  "  The  Yeast  of  the 
Soil,"  a  paper  read  by  William  H. 
Bowker   before    the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society. 

"  The  Yeast  of  the  soil,"  as  we 
shall  consider  it,  is  not  plant  food, 
but  low  orders  of  life  which  exist 
in  the  soil  and  but  for  which  agri- 
cultural soils  would  be  practically 
barren.  "  The  yeast  of  the  soil  " 
is  what  is  scientifically  known  as 
bacteria — organisms  which  thrive  in 
the  soil  and  by  means  of  which, 
unavailable  plant  food,  especially 
nitrogen  in  the  form  of  organic 
matter,  such  as  stable  manure 
(leaves,  stalks,  etc.),  is  rendered 
available.  The  great  discoveries  of 
Hellreigel,  the  leading  investigator 
along  this  line,  demonstrate  that 
higher  orders  of  plant  life  are  de- 
pendent upon  lower  orders  of  life. 
We  could  not  profitably  grow  a 
corn  or  potato  crop  unless  these 
organisms  were  growing  at  the 
same  time  in  the  soil,  or  had  pre- 
viously existed  there  and  done 
their  work. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when 
the  weather  conditions  are  usually 
unfavorable  for  the  propagation 
and  rapid  multiplication  of  these 
soil  "  veast  plants,"  commercial 
manures  are  found  of  great  assist- 
ance in  forcing  an  early  growth  by 
supplying  forms  of  plant  food 
which  have  been  rendered  soluble 
by  chemical  treatment  and  are,  so 
to  speak,  predigested,  and  ready  for 
the  crop  to  feed  upon  immediately. 
Since  most  of  our  cultivated  crops 
make  their  chief  growth  in  from 
sixty  to  ninety  days,  it  will  be 
clear  that  we  must  have  plant  food 
in  the  soil  that  will  feed  the  plant 
from  beginning  to  end,  especially 
in  the  beginning  of  the'  season 
when  the  bacteria  of  the  soil, 
owing-  to  weather  conditions,  have 
not  gotten  under  way. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  it  is  no 
doubt  cheaper,  if  not  better  to 
apply  stable  manure  in  its  crude 
state,  directlv  to  the  soil,  to  cul- 
tivate it  into  the  soil   and  allow 
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the  bacteria  to  attack  it  there ; 
in  short,  to  compost  it  in  the  soil 
rather  than  beforehand.  In  many 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  use  some 
thoroughly  composted  stable  man- 
ure— manure  which  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  bacterial  process, 
broken  down,  and  a  considerable 
part  of  its  crude  plant  food  con- 
verted into  available  forms.  This, 
however,  was  deemed  more  neces- 
sary years  ago,  before  commercial 
manures  were  introduced.  Now 
that  concentrated  available  plant 
food  can  be  bought,  the  necessity 
of  composting  manure  in  advance, 
is  passing  out.  It  is  not  only  a 
slow  process,  but  more  or  less 
wasteful  and  expensive,  for  in  the 
process  of  nitrification  through 
the  bacterial  action,  a  consider- 
able amount  of  ammonia  may  be 
set  free  and  wasted  into  the  at- 
mosphete.  This  always  takes 
place  when  the  compost  pile  is  al- 
lowed to  "  fire  fang,"  and  turn 
white. 

It  is  urged,  however,  by  some 
experimenters  that  composting  is 
desirable  in  order  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  the  manure  pile  to  a 
point  that  will  destroy  the  foul 
weed  seeds,  but  is  not  this  an  ex- 
pensive way  to  destroy  weed  seeds, 
as  obviouslv  it  must  expose  the 
compost  to  loss  of  ammonia  while 
also  consuming  time  and  labor  ? 
Except  where  a  verv  find  seed  bed 
is  desired,  with  considerable  humus 
present,  it  is  believed  the  compost 
heap  will  go  out  and  commercial 
manures  will  be  used  in  its  place 
for  forcing  purposes. 

In  the  matter  of  fine  cultivation, 
the  old  theorv  of  cultivation  was 
to  kill  not  onlv  the  weeds,  but  to 
make  the  soil  light  and  friable,  to 
admit  the  air,  to  encourage  the 
circulation  of  moisture  through  the 
soil,  and  to  make  it  an  acceptable 
medium  for  the  roots  of  the  crop. 
The  modern  theorv  includes  the  old 
and  also  recognises  the  necessity  of 
making  the  conditions  as  favor- 
able as  possible  for  the  growth  of 
bacteria.  Thorough  cultivation 
also  conserves  the  moisture  of  the 
soil  bv  means  of  a  fine  miilch  on 
the  surface,  which  prevents  the 
moisture  from  evaporating. 

Formerlv  the  practice  was  to 
manure  the  soil  in  order  to  restore 
lost  fertility  and  to  supply,  by 
guess  work,  deficiencies  in  the  soil, 
as  ascertained  by  a  chemical  or  a 
crop  analysis  of  the  soil.  This 
method  is  not  now  regarded  as  a 
practical  solution  of  the  problem, 
for  neither  chemical  analysis  nor 
the  growing  nf  crops  can  be  relied 
upon  as  ;,  true  guide  to  its  enrich- 
ment. The  chemical  analysis  of 
the  soil  discloses  too  much  that  is 


misleading,  and  the  growing,  or 
even  the  matured  crop,  too  little 
that  is  conclusive. 

Modern  practice  teaches  that  it 
is  not  the  soil,  but  the  crop  that 
we  should  first  consider.  In  a 
word,  we  have  turned  from  the 
soil,  which  cannot  positively  an- 
swer, full  though  it  is  of  life,  to 
the  living  crop  which  can  ;  so  to- 
day we  feed  the  crop  rather  than 
the  soil.  In  the  modern  sense, 
therefore,  the  grower  is  a  manu- 
facturer and  the  soil  is  his  ma- 
chine, into  which  he  puts  plant 
food  and  out  of  which,  bv  the  aid 
of  nature,  including  the  bacteria 
and  other  seen  and  unseen  forces, 
combined  with  his  own  efforts,  he 
takes  his  product  at  harvest  time. 
If  the  soil  machine  is  a  good  one, 
that  is,  of  the  right  texture  and 
retentive  of  plant  food,  full  of  active 
nitrifying  bacteria  or  "  yeast,"  so 
mtich  the  better.  If  it  has  a  bal- 
ance of  crop-producing  power  to 
its  credit,  we  seek  to  preseve  that 
balance  for  an  emergency,  as  the 
prudent  man  preserves  a  balance 
in  the  bank. 

 <S>  

The  Use  of  Explosives  in 
Preparing  Land  for  Fruit 
Trees. 

Mr.  J.  Wren,  manager  of  Towrie 
Estate,  Marvvale,  has  just  pre- 
pared land  for  fruit  treer.,  using 
gelignite  for  breaking  up  the  sub- 
soil. "  The  position  is  a  gravelly 
ridge,  the  soil  being  red  volcanic, 
with  a  heavy  clay  subsoil.  The 
surface  soil  was  removed  to  a 
depth  of  about  one  foot,  over  an 
area  four  feet  in  diameter,  in  the 
position  where  the  tree  was  to  be 
planted.  A  hole  was  then  jumped 
three  feet  deep  with  a  bar,  and 
five  pln^p  >f  •■WiT.ni+e  were  placed 
in  the  hole  and  exploded. 

On  dig>ging  out  a  hole  to  see  how 
deep  and  wide  the  soil  had  been 
disturbed,  it  was  found  that  it 
had  been  lifted  to  a  depth  of  7  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  with  a 
width  of  six  feet.  One  man  averag- 
ed six  holes  per  day  bv  this 
method  ;  the  cost1  for  gelignite, 
fuse,  caps,  and  man's  wages  being 
2/-  per  hole.  By  the  ordinary 
method  of  trenching,  the  work 
would  have  cost  twice  as  much. 

The  rainfall  in  this  particular  lo- 
cality is  20  inches  per  annum  ;  so 
that,  with  the  soil  loosened  to  this 
depth,  there  is  no  liklihood  of 
stagnant  water  lying  in  the  hole. 
—Mark  TT.  T*evnolds,  Agricultural 
Gazette,  N.S.W. 
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Inter-Pollination  of  Apples. 

By  W.  J.  Allen,  Fruit  Kxpert  to 
the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
N.SAV. 

There  is  very  little  positive 
knowledge  concerning  the  inter-pol 
lination  of  fruits,  and  no  subject 
in  pomology  is  in  greater  need  of 
Studv.  We  know  that  the  most 
productive  orchards  are  usuallv 
those  of  main  varieties,  and  that 
some  varieties  refuse  to  fertilise 
themselves.  The  safest  practice, 
therefore,  is  to  plant  only  a  few 
rows,  say,  three  or  four,  of  anv 
one  variety  together,  in  fruits  in 
which  (Uke  many  apples  and  pears) 
sterilitv  is  often  apparent.  Bailev 
points  out  that  self-sterility  mav 
Ik;  due  to  unisexual  flowers,  or  to 
the  pollen  being  impotent  upon  the 
pistils  of  the  same  flower,  and  that 
varieties  mav  sometimes  be  self- 
fertile  ami  at  other  times  self- 
sterile. 

Several  orchardists  at  Mount 
Irvine,  Blue  ^Fountains,  have  been 
kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with 
plans  of  their  apple  orchards,  and 
notes  upon  the  productivity  of  the 
trees,  which  are  summarized  as 
follows  : — 

Mr.  C.  P.  Scrivener,  in  forward- 
ing plan  of  his  orchard,  says  : — 

The  trees  are  all  planted  in 
blocks,  viz.,  68  Stunners  ;  then 
four  rows  of  Rome  Beauties,  58  in 
all  ;  then  Jonathans  ;  then  Five 
Crowns.  The  Sturmers  and  Jona- 
thans flower  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  late  Jonathan  bloom  is  out 
when  the  Five  Crowns  come  into 
bloom.  The  Rome  Beauties  bloom 
at  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Five  Crowns. 

The  Sturmers  nearest  the  Jona- 
thans have  always  given  the  best 
crops,  and  each  row  has  given 
li'/hter  crops  until  the  back  row, 
which  on  an  average  has  given 
alKJut  half  the  amount  of  fruit 
given  by  the  row  nearest  the 
Jonathans. 

The  Jonathans  nearest  the  Stur- 
mers have  also  -riven  heavy  crops. 
BTaduallv  l»ecoming  lighter  until 
those  farthest  awav  have  onlv 
averaired  about  a  case  per  tree. 
The  heavy  croppers  «ive  up  to  nine 
cases,  and  have  averaged  about 
four  cases  since  starting-  to  bear. 
The  row  nearest  the  Five  Crowns 
crops  practical  onlv  on  the  side 
next  to  Five  Crowns,  the  other 
side  of  the  tree  being  almost  bare 
of  fruit. 

The  Five  Crowns  nearest  the 
Jonathans,  and  for  three  rows  be- 
low them,  give  very  regular 
crops,  averaging  about    six  cases 


Iht  tree.  The  other  trees  give 
only  about  two  cases  per  tree. 

I  think  that  il  there  wen-  more 
bees  here  the  difference  in  cross- 
U  i  t  ilis. 1  lion  would  probably  not 
be  so  marked.  The  wind  seems  to 
be  responsible  for  carrying  the  pol- 
len, as  the  row  of  Jonathans  near 
the  Five  Crowns  is  only  fertilised 
on  the  side  nearest  them,  whilst 
the  Five  Crowns  seem  to  be  af- 
fected three  rows  away.  They  are 
to  the  lee  side  of  the  Jonathans. 
In  inv  orchard  the  soil  is  prac- 
ticallv  the  same  throughout. 

In  another  orchard  the  Jona- 
thans are  the  only  trees  planted 
in  a  block,  and  in  this  block 
there  are  117  trees.  There  are 
also  four  trees  mixed  in  with 
the  main  orchard.  These  four 
trees,  although  small,  bear  regu- 
lar crops  every  year  of  about  four 
cases  per  tree.  The  main  block 
fruits  heavilv  where  the  rows  ad- 
join the  other  trees',  gradually  get- 
ting lighter  until  the  outside  row 
is  reached,  where  the  trees  bear 
only  about  a  case  per-  tree.  Cm  the 
side  nearest  the  other  trees  the 
block  gives  up  to  seven  cases  per 
tree,  the  average  being  five  cases. 

In  another  block,  where  Jona- 
than and  Cleopatra  trees  are 
mixed,  the  trees  are  just  coming 
into  bearing,  and  gave  an  average 
last  season  of  a  little  over  two 
cases  per  tree. 

There  seems  to  be  no  difference 
in  the  amount  of  bloom  on  the 
trees  bearing  heavy  crops  and 
those  onlv  having  a  case  of  fruit. 
Naturally  the  trees  that  have  had 
heavv  crops  have  not  grown  quite 
as  large  as  those  with  light  crops. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Morley  reports  very 
similar  results.    He  says  : — 

Five  Crowns  planted  in  block 
cropped  onlv  on  the  rows  along- 
side the  next  variety,  and  the  trees 
completely  surrounded  by  other 
varieties,  bore  the  heaviest  and 
most  regular  crops. 

The  influence  of  the  prevailing 
winds  can  l>e  seen  in  the  fact  that 
the  leeward  side  of  the  orchard 
bore  regular  crops.  I  have  re- 
worked a  great  many  of  my  Five 
Crowns  with  Jonathan  (and  occa- 
sional trees  of  Cleopatra  for  cross- 
fertilisation  purposes),  but  regret 
having  done  so,  as  I  am  sure  that 
if  occasional  trees  had  been  re- 
worked, thev  would  have  cross- 
fertilised  the  main  body  of  Five 
Crowns,  which,  from  need  of  cross- 
fertilisation,  had  borne  nothing 
previously.  No  doubt  an  over- 
whelming number  of  bees  would 
help  very  much  in  cross-fertilisa- 
tion. 
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Summer  Tillage. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  a 
brick  wall  built  on  moist  ground 
is  always  more  or  less  damp,  and 
sometimes  covered  with  a  growth 
of  fungi  to  a  height  which  varies 
from  a  few  inches  to  a  few  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ? 
The  same  thing  happens  on  stakes 
driven  into  the  ground,  as  well  as 
on  old  trunks  of  dead  trees,  the 
moisture  being  sucked  up  from  be- 
low by  capillary  attraction.  It 
is  also  owing  to  capillary  attrac- 
tion that  the  oil  in  the  lamps 
rises  in  the  wick,  and  that  little 
hair-like  vaccine  tubes  for  instance 
can  be  filled  up  with  calf's  lymph. 
Similarly,  in  a  hard  and  set  soil, 
moisture  is  drawn  up  from  a 
depth  of  several  feet,  and  precisely 
as  the  oil  burns  when  lit  on  that 
end  of  the  wick  exposed  •  to  the 
air,  so  the  water  drawn  up  from 
below  is  evaporated  when  it  reach- 
es the  surface  layer  of  the  soil  ex- 
posed to  the  action  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  wind. 

As  fast  as  the  oil  burns  in  the 
wick  more    oil  is  drawn    up  from 


the  lamp  to  replace  it  ;  as  the 
water  is  evaporated  on  the  surface, 
more  water  from  below  rises  to 
replace  it,  and  the  hotter  the  sun, 
the  more  exposed  the  surface  to 
the  action  of  the  wind,  and  the 
harder  and  more  compact  the 
soil  the  more  active  is  the  evapor- 
ation and,  consequently,  the  dry- 
ing-up  of  the  soil,  until  it  becomes 
as  "  dry  as  a  brick." 

By  loosening  and  breaking  up 
the  crust  of  the  soil  the  capillary 
attraction  is  for  a  time  destroyed 
close  to  the  surface,  although 
water  continues  without  sensible 
interruption  to  be  drawn  up  all  the 
same  from  the  subsoil.  As  that 
water  is  not  sucked  up  to  the 
surface  and  evaporated  by  the  sun 
and  the  wind  it  accumulates  in 
the  soil  which  feeds  the  growing 
crop,  moistening  it,  keeping  it 
cool,  thus  favoring  nitrification  of 
the  soil,  as  well  as  root  growth 
of  plants. 

It  is  essential,  however,  that 
the  surface  soil  should  not  be 
broken  up  in  coarse  clods,  but  as 
well  pulverised  as  possible,  so  as 
to  prevent  the  too-free  access  of  a 
drying  wind  to  the  soil  beneath, 
through  which  water  is  continuous- 
ly rising,  owing  to  the  action  of 
capillarity. 

A  thorough  cultivation  of  the 
soil  is  thus  conducive  to  the  re- 
tention of  moisture  in  the  soil  in 
which  the  feeding  roots  grow  free- 
ly in  search  of  nourishment,  which 
they  can  only  absorb  when  pre- 
sented in  a  liquid  form. 

Not  only  will  a  well-cultivated 
soil  retain  moisture  in  the  ground, 
but  it  is  also  well  calculated  to 
catch  the  water  which  on  a  hard 
crust  would  run  on  the  surface  to 
a  lower  level,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  it  absorbs  moisture  on  a  cool 
night. 

The  cultivation  of  the  ground 
answers  moreover  another  object. 
It  should  be  so  regulated  as  not 
to  reach  and  tear  off  the  prin- 
cipal roots  of  the  plant,  bait  may 
be  deeper  in  hot  and  dry  localities 
than  in  wet  districts,  and  the 
growth  of  surface  roots  should  not 
be  encouraged.  In  no  case,  however, 
need  it  go  further  than  6in.deep 
lor  the  winter  ploughing  while  in 
moist  localities  4'in.  is  quite  deep 
enough.  Summer  cultivation  is 
again  more  shallow. 


Eat  Apples. 

The  apple  comtains  a  larger  per- 
centage of  phosphorus  than  any 
othei  fruit  or  vegetable.  This 
phosphorus  is  admirably  adapted 


for  renewing  the  essential  nervous 

matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord.  The  old  Scandinavian  tra- 
ditions represent  the  apple  as 
the  food  of  the  gods,  who,  when 
they  felt  themselves  to  l>e  growing 
old,  feeble,  and  infirm,  resorted 
to  this  fruit  for  renewing  their 
powers  of  mind  and  body. 

The  acids  of  the  apple  are  also 
of  signal  use  for  men  of  sedentary 
habits  whose  livers  are  sluggish  in 
action.  These  acids  serve  to 
eliminate  from  the  body  noxious 
matters,  which,  if  retained,  would 
make  the  brain  heavy  and  dull  or 
bring  about  jaundice  or  skin  erup- 
tions and  other  troubles.  The 
ancient  practice  of  taking  apple 
sauce  with  roast  pork,  rich  goose, 
and  like  dishes  is  based  on  scien- 
tific reasons.  The  malic  acid  of 
ripe  apples  either  raw  or  cooked, 
will  neutralise  any  excess  of  chalkv 
matter  engendered  by  eating  too 
much  meat. 

Fresh  fruit,  such  as  the  apple, 
the  pear,  and  the  plum,  when 
taken  ripe  and  without  sugar 
diminish  aciditv  in  the  stomach 
rather  than  promote  it.  Their 
vegetable  salts  and  juices  are  con- 
verted into  alkaline  carbonates, 
which  tend  to  counteract  acidity. 
A  good,  ripe,  raw  apple  is  one  of 
the  easiest  of  vegetable  substances 
for  the  stomach  to  deal  with,  the 
whole  process  of  its  digestion  be- 
ing completed  in  85  minutes. 

Besides  these  medicinal  qualities 
of  the  apple,  it  has  great  virtue 
for  local  applications.  The  paring 
of  an  apple  cut  somewhat  thick  is 
an  ancient  remedy  for  inflamed 
eyes,  being  tied  on  at  night  when 
the  patient  goes  to  bed.  In 
France  a  common  remedy  for  in- 
flamed eyes  is  an  apple  poultice, 
the  apple  being  roasted  and  its 
pulp  applied  over  the  eyes  with- 
out any  intervening  substance. 

 <S>  

Protecting  Young  Fruit  Trees 
from  Hares. 

A  correspondent  to  the  N.S.W. 
Agricultural  Gazette,  writes  : — 

I  have  tried  several  methods  but 
have  never  found  anything  equal 
to  paper.  Whitewash  of  anv  kind 
has  to  be  renewed  after  every 
shower  of  rain,  but  bv  placing  a 
piece  of  naper  the  length  of  the 
stem  of  the  tree,  wide  enough  to 
go  round  twice  and  tied  lirrhtlv. 
top,  bottom,  and  middle,  von  have 
a  prot  eetion  that  will  last  the  sea- 
son.—W.  E.  Henderson,  Singleton. 
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Vegetable  Garden. 


Vegetable  Notes. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  seed  so  win  g 
this  month  which  is,  however,  the 
one  when  the  free  use  of  the  hoe, 
the  hose,  and  the  liquid  manure 
can  will  pay  a  big  dividend. 

Sow  seeds  of  cabbage,  cauli- 
flower, onions,  celery,  Brussels 
sprouts,  but  only  do  so  in  shaded 
seed  beds,  and  if  you  are  prepared 
to  give  them  the  attention  they 
will  require  for  the  next  few  weeks. 
It  is  certainly  less  trouble,  though 
not  so  interesting,  to  buy  the 
ready  grown  seedlings  in  March. 

Early  sowings  of  carrots,  pars- 
nips, may  be  made.  They  will 
only  succeed  on  well  prepared 
beds.  If  it  is  one  which  is  shaded 
from  the  worst  of  the  afternoon 
sun  so  much  the  lyetter.  With 
these  again  it  is  waste  of  time 
putting  in  seed  unless  one  is  pre- 
pared to  cultivate  them,  that  is, 
bv  keeping  the  soil  loose  with  the 
hoe,  cool  with  a  mulch,  and  moist 
with  the  hose.  Dig  the  bed  deep- 
ly but  do  not  use  fresh  manure  ; 
but  they  should  follow  a  crop 
which  has  been  heavily  manured, 
such  as  beans  or  potatoes. 

Where  they  can  be  watered  freely 
it  is  well  worth  while  putting  in 
a  few  rows  of  potatoes.  Use  nice- 
ly sprouted  seed,  plant  more  deep- 
ly than  for  spring  work  and  if 
practicable,  mulch  the  whole  plot. 
Give  the  ground  a  good  soaking  a 
day  or  two  before  planting  so 
that  it  will  \ye  free,  moist  and 
warm  and  will  pack  nicely  around 
the  tubers  when  they  are  set. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  put  m  cut- 
tings of  sweet  potato  vine  or  root- 
ed cuttings  can  be  procured  from 
most  nurserymen.  A  bed  of  loose 
sandy  soil  is  put  to  good  use  in 
growing  this  crop.  Shade  the 
plants  with  small  boughs  for  a 
few  days  when  first  put  out,  and 
with  this.as  with  other  crops,  a 
mulch  over  the  bed  will  much 
simplify  the  matter  of  getting 
good  results.  If  manure  is  not 
available  use  bracken,  straw,  etc., 
or  if  you  live  by  the  sea,  sea  wee  ! 
will  do  excellently. 

The  difficulty  of  growing  sue 
cessful  crops  of  beans,  cucum 
bers,  melons,  tomatoes,  in  fact, 
any  summer  crops,  is  reduced 
fifty  per  cent,  by  the  liberal  use 
of  any  mulching  material.  What 
is  composed  of  matters  very  little 
comparatively,  one  can  of  course 


get  pretty  well  the  same  result  by 
keeping  the  surface'  soil  stirred, 
say  two  inches  deep,  which  is 
practically  making  this  depth  of 
the  soil  itself  into  a  mulch,  but 
the  pleasures  of  hoeing  are  apt  to 
pall  if  one  has  any  considerable 
area  of  ground  to  go  over,  for  it 
is  not  once  only  that  it  has  to  be 
done  but  after  every  watering,  and 
as  much  oftener  as  one  feels  in- 
clined . 

 $  

Storing  Onions. 


Storing  onions  in  crates  seems 
to  be  popular  in  America,  as  well 
as  storing  in  well-ventilated  cribs. 
An  idea  of  the  .best  practice  in 
the  United  States  is  formed  from 
the  following  by  a  leading  grow- 
er in  Indiana  :— 

When  our  crop  ripens  reasonably 
early  we  delay  pulling  until  the 
tops  are  all  down  unless  we  want 
a  few  for  early  market.  If  the 
onions  are  planted  late,  or  for  any 
reason  do  not  ripen  until  Septem- 
ber, we  usually  pull  as  soon  as  a 
small  percentage  of  the  tops  are 
down.  In  pulling  we  throw  six 
drill  rows  into  one  windrow,  being 
very  careful  to  lay  the  onions 
lengthwise  of  the  rows,  with  the 
tops  lying  over  the  bulbs.  When 
thus  pulled  the  bulbs  are  com- 
pletely protected,  from  the  sun 
and  frost.  We  find  it  preferable  to 
top  the  onions  within  a  week  after 
they  are  pulled,  even  though  the 
tops  are  far  from  being  dry.  If 
the  onions  are  topped  immediately 
after  they  are  pulled  and  cured  in 
crates  they  will  have  a  beautiful 
colour,  and  will  keep  just  as  well 
in  storage.  The  sooner  the  onion 
is  put  in  the  shade  where  there  is 
plenty  of  air  the  better  it  wall  cure 
and    keep   when    stored,    and  the 
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better  will  be  its  colour.  So,  to 
get  the  best  results,  we  top  after 
the  onions  have  been  pulled  about 
a  week.  This  gives  the  top  enough 
time  to  wilt  and  stop  growing.  iFon 
the  yellows  and  reds  we  use  a  top- 
ping machine,  which  will  top  from 
t,ooo  to  1,500  crates  per  day.  We 
have  enough  crates  and  ventilated 
cribs  to  hold  our  entire  crop.  Of 
late  years  we  have  not  built  any 
cribs  as  the  same  money  that 
would  build  a  crib  would  buy  en- 
ough crates  to  hold  nearly  as  many 
onions  as  will  the  crib.  If  the 
onions  are  put  into  the  crates  and 
stacked  up  in  the  fields,  and  cov- 
ered with  tops,  they  will  cure  out 
much  better  than  they  will  in  the 
crib.  Of  late  years  we  build  our 
storage  room  high  from  the  ground 
with!  abundant  ventilation  in  the 
foundation.  'Ve  floor  the  room 
with  battens,  laid  half  an  inch 
apart,  thus  leaving  space  for  the 
air  to  pass  up  through  the  onions. 
The  walls  of  the  store  contain 
two  air  spaces  and  are  frost-proof. 
There  are  no  windows  whatever  in 
the  building,  but  we  have  a  row  of 
small  doors  just  under  the  eaves. 


Sunlight  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
things  on  earth  and  one  of  the  best 
disinfectants. 
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Silver  or  Spinach  Beet. 

A  most  useful  summer  vegetable 
is  the  silver  or  spinach  beet.  The 
plant  will  grow  in  almost  any  kind 
of  soil,  and  it  resists  drought  bet- 
ter than  most  things.  It  may  be 
had  all  through  the  year,  but  it)  is 
of  most  value  during  the  hot,  dry 
weather,  when  many  other  veget- 
ables have  perished  for  lack  of 
moisture.  Everv  cook  does  not 
know  how  best  to  prepare  silver 
spinach  beet.  The  thin  parts 
of  the  leaves  should  be  removed 
from  the  main  rib,  as  the  amount 
of  cooking  required  by  the  ribs 
would  reduce  the  vegetable  to  a 
tasteless  mass.  The  thin  parts 
of  the  leaves  should  be  cleansed  in 
several  waters,  and  left  immersed 
in  water  for  an  hour  previous  to 
being  boiled.  The  mid-ribs  should 
be  likewise  cleansed  from  dirt,  and 
if  more  than  ift.  in  length,  they 
should  be  sized,  cut  in  halves,  tied 
in  small  bundles,  and  be  boiled  in 
soft  water.  The  water  should  be 
lightlv  salted,  and  when  the  stalks 
sink  in  the  water  they  are  suffici- 
entlv  cooked.  Silver  beet  may  be 
sown  now,  or  at  almost  any  time 
of  the  vear.  If  the  vegetable  is  in 
excess  for  the  kitchen,  it  may  be 
fed  to  the  cow  ;  some  persons 
grow  it  almost  solely  for  cow-feed 
in  summer.  In  gathering  silver 
beet  it  is  better  to  pull  the  leaves 
rather  than  to  cut  them  ;  the  cut- 
ting involves  a  loss  of  sap. 


Irrigation  or  Constant 
Cultivation. 

The  following  experience  of  an 
American  grower  related  in  the 
"  Rural  New  Yorker  "  draws  at- 
tention to  the  immense  value  of 
soil  stirring  as  an  adjunct  of  or 
substitute  for  irrigation  : — 

With  the  former  I  have  had  lit 
tit  experience  so  I  will  speak  i.l 
the   latter  method  and  relate  my 


experience  with  a  patch  of  melons 
containing  about  two  acres. 

With  an  early  and  otherwise  ex- 
ceptionally favorable  spring  and 
with  the  land  in  fine  condition,  I 
planted  this  field  May  16,  this  be- 
ing somewhat  earlier  than  usual. 
Soon  after  this,  cold,  damp 
weather  set  in  and  continued,  and 
about  ten  days  later  I  feared  my 
seed  was  spoiled  ;  so  to  make  sure 
of  a  good  stand  I  replanted  about 
June  i .  This  time  I  planted  from 
ten  to  fifteen'  seeds  beside  the  first 
hills  and  I  now  felt  sure  I  was 
safe,  and  continued  to  cultivate, 
wait  for  warm  weather  and  watch 
results  'I  also  stirred  the  hills 
frequently  with  a  garden  rake. 

Of  the  first  seeds  I  -planted  but 
few  came  up  and  these  looked  yel- 
low and  weak,  while  the  rest  were 
just  below  the  surface  ready  to 
break  through  the  ground  and  re- 
mained in  that  condition  until 
June  io  with  practically  no 
change.  The  seeds  planted  June  I 
were  in  about  the  same  condition 
and  showed  no  signs  of  improve- 
ment. 

What  was  to  be  done  ?  I  was 
twenty  days  late  for  planting  and 
I  bad  no  seed  left  as  I  had  saved 
only  enough  for  twice  planting 
and  I  do  not,  for  various  reasons, 
like  to  use  melon  seed  bought 
from  seed  houses. 

I  waited  three  days  more,  made 
a  very  thorough  examination  of 
the  seeds  and  decided  it  would  be 
of  no  use  to  delay  longer.  On  the 
morning  of  June  13  the  disc  was 
put  into  the  melon  patch.  The 
land  was  thoroughly  disced,  next 
came  the  spring  tooth  harrow, 
going  over  the  land  both  ways, 
this  was  followed  bv  the  fine  tooth 
harrow  ;  next  in  turn  came  the 
crusher  and  last  of  all  the  marker 
going  both  ways.  The  land  was 
now  in  excellent  condition.  While 
all  this  was  going  on  I  went  to 
find  seed.  I  visited  every  seed 
store  in  Oshkosh,  telegraphed  the 
neighboring     towns     and  large 
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growers  but  no  seed  could  be  ob- 
tained. However,  a  telegram  to 
a  neighboring  State  brought  the 
seed  to  Oshkosh  bv  mail  early 
next  morning  and  before  the  sun 
had  set  June  14  the  field  was 
planted  once  more. 

The  weather  was  now  more 
favorable  and  six  days  later  the 
rows  could  be  plainly  seen.  Large 
strong  plants  had  appeared.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  had  a  good 
'  start  they  were  hoed  and  thinned 
to  six  or  eight  plants  to  the  hill 
and  when  the  danger  from  the 
striped  melon  bug  was  over  we 
thinned  them  to  three  plants  to 
the  hill. 

The  line  tooth  cultivator,  a  great 
friend  of  the  melon  and  garden  in 
general,  was  kept  in  constant  use 
from  the  time  of  first  planting  un- 
til July  23  when  the  vines  covered 
(She  -round  so  as  to  prohibit  cul- 
tivating. That  night  a  good 
shower  of  rain  fell  which,  by  the 
way,  was  the  first  rain  the  melons 
had  had  since  planting  June  14. 

July  30  another  light  shower  fell 
and  to-day  the  vines  entirely  cover 
the  ground  and  are  in  as  fine  con- 
dition as  one  could  wish.  There 
is  plenty  of  fruit  set  and  a  great 
many  arc  full  grown  and  I  think 
if  we  should  have  no  more  rain 
this  fall  we  would  still  have  a  fait 
crop  of  melons. 
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The  Care  of  Machinery 
and  Implements. 

It  is  a  matter  for  congratulation 
that  the  acacia-bush,  the  pepper- 
tree,  and  a  clump  of  mallee  have 
ceased  to  be  regarded  on  the  aver- 
age up-country  farm  as  the  sum 
total  of  all  that  is  necessary  in 
the  way  of  shade  and  shelter  pro- 
vision for  the  stripper  and  the 
plough.  The  improvement  in  the 
conditions  of  farming  is  not  so 
much  responsible  for  progress  in 
the  right  direction  as  the  improve- 
ments in  tangible  results  which 
have  of  late  years  followed  in  the 
farmer's  wake.  Implements  have 
improved  so  much  in  numbers  and 
variety  that  the  consideration  of 
their  welfare  has  fortunately  be- 
come as  important  an  item  as 
that  of  the  farm  livestock.  It  is 
seldom,  even  now  that  the  farm  is 
provided  with  an  implement-shed 
sufficiently  commodious  to  hold 
the  entire  plant.  As  a  general 
principle  however,  house  room  for 
machinery  and  implements  does 
receive  more  attention  in  the  plan- 
ning of  homesteads  than  ever  was 
the  case  before.  Ideas  have  ex- 
panded beyond  a  few  waggon-loads 
of  straw  spread  out  on  a  frame- 
work, supported  by  uprights  of 
sufficient  substance  to  serve  a  use- 
ful purpose  as  ruUbing-posts  for  all 
stock,  small  and  great.  Farmers 
have  also  got  beyond  the  stage  of 
regarding  with  feelings  of  equan- 
imitv  the  possibility  of  the  roof 
fulfilling  a  double  purpose — protect- 
ion from  wind  and  weather,  and  a 
reserve  supply  of  feed  in  times  of 
drought. 

The  improvement  in  shed  equip- 
ment is  due  partly  to  the  increased 
capital  invested  in  and  dependence 
placed  upon  mechanical  appliances, 
and  partly  and  more  fortunately 
to  a  more  adequate  appreciation 
of  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
machines  or  implements  from  ex- 
posure to  climatic  influences  when 
not  actually  in  use.  One  has  not 
to  travel  very  far  in,  any  part  of 
the  country,  more  especially  among 
the  newer  districts,  to  be  af- 
forded plentiful  evidence  of  the 
need  that  still  exists  for  greater 
care  in  looking  after  the  farm  im- 
plements. The  difference  between 
the  care  bestowed  upon  them  on 
well-managed  farms,  and  on 
others,  where  supervision  is  mark 
ed  by  less  intelligence  and  skill,  is 
very  striking.  On  the  former 
even-  machine  or  implement  is 
carefully  stowed  away  in    a  shed 


provided  for  the  purpose,  as  soon 
as  the  term  of  usefulness  is  at  an 
end.  On  the  latter,  however,  even 
such  costly  and  complicated  ma- 
chines as  the  reaper  and  binder 
may  be  seen  lying  for  weeks  and 
months,  frequently  in  the  open. 
More  frequently  they  may  be  seen 
in  some  apology  for  a  shed,  pro- 
tected by  a  flat  straw  roof  over- 
head, but  exposed  on  all  sides  to 
the  rays  of  the  rising  or  declining 
sun,  to  the  wind  and  its  accom- 
panying dust,  and  to  all  drilling 
showers  from  any  point  ol  the 
compass.  The  part  play  ed  by  ex- 
pensive machinery  on  farms  of 
this  description  as  a  roosting  and 
nesting  place  for  the  domestic 
fowl  is  not  one  of  the  least  draw- 
backs to  these  open-sided  sheds. 
Occasionally  some  sort  of  covering 
is  thrown  over  the  more  vital 
mechanism,  but  the  protection  af- 
forded is  totally  insufficient  to 
avert  injury  by  rust,  far  surpass- 
ing what  is  likely  to  bei  entailed  in 
the  form  of  actual  wear  and  tear. 
What  many  farmers  seem  slow  or 
unwilling  to  recognize  is  that  the 
useful  life  of  a  reaping  or  mowing 
machine,  or  even  of  a  plough  or 
harrows,  is  sensibly  curtailed  by 
avoidable  exposure  to  the  pene- 
trating influences  of  the  climate. 
There  is  not  a  single;  implement  or 
tool  necessary  to  the  farmer  but 
which  is  well  worthy  of  house 
room  at  such  times  as  it  may  not 
be  in  active  use.  Rust  is  the 
great  enemy-  against  which  it  is 
necessary  to  safeguard  steel  and 
iron  appliances,  while  the  wooden 
parts  are  equally  liable  to  suffer 
from  wet  rot,  dry  rot,  white  ants, 
and  other  forms  of  depreciation. 
During  a  recent  trip  through  the 
North  on  manv  holdings,  machin- 
ery and  implements  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions,  could  be  seen  exposed 
to  all  the  varying  temperatures 
appropriate  to  the  season,  whereas 
common  sense  suggests  that  they 
ought,  out  of  just  regard  for  con- 
siderations; of  economy,  to  be  safe- 
ly out  of  reach  of  the  elements. 

As  has  been  remarked,  the 
trouble  seems  due  rather  to  insuf- 
ficient recognition  of  the  loss  and 
depreciation  resulting  from  expo- 
sure than  to  the  fact  that  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  put  up  buildings 
of  a  substantial  nature  to  protect 
this  portion  of  their  working  capi- 
tal. Implement  sheds  might  have 
seemed  an  unnecessary  expense 
when  the  stump-jumper  and  the 
stripper — which  could  so  easily 
have  their  combs  protected,  even 
i  hen  out  in  the  open — constituted 
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the  beginning  and  end  of  any 
farmer's  machinery  list.  But  now 
that  so  many  own  harvesters, 
reapers  and  binders,  and  drills, 
farmers  should  realize  that  an  im- 
mediate outlay  in  the  direction  of 
proper  housing  accommodation 
will  in  the  long  run  effect  consid- 
erable saving  to  their  pockets. 
The  use  ofl  water-proof  sheeting  as 
covers  for  reapers  and  other  mach- 
ines is  certainly  better  than  noth- 
ing :  but  this  convenient  method 
is  quite  insufficient  to  serve  for  the 
ten  months  of  the  year  during 
which  these  machines  are  inactive. 
Ploughs,  grubbers,  and  harrows, 
because  of  the  absence  of  com- 
plicated or  finer  mechanism,  are 
less  liable  to  derive  direct  injury 
from  exposure.  These,  however, 
are  subject  to  depreciation  from 
rust  and  other  causes  traceable  to 
climatic  influence,  and  the  farmer 
who  can  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
careful  insists  upon  their  being  put 
under  cover  as  soon  as  mav  be 
convenient  after  their  season's 
work  is  finished. 

It  is  a  common  saying  that  one 
may  form  a  fairly  accurate  opin- 
ion as  to  the  industry,  intelligence, 
and  general  competence  of  a  farm- 
er byr  the  manner  in  which  he 
looks  after  the  plant  that  is  nec- 
essary for  the  management  of  his 
land.  If  judged  by  this  standard, 
there  would  seem  to  be  at)  least  as 
manyr  incompetent  and  careless 
occupiers  of  agricultural  land  as 
there  are  those  of  a  different  and 
superior  order.— Exchange. 


A.    I*  -  BRUCE 

Engineer,  General  Machinist,  <Lc. 
Corner  of 
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The  Hou«c-Fly   and  tKe  Diseases 
it  Spreads. 


Walter  W.  Froggatt,  Government 
Entomologist. 
No  group  of  insects  has  received 
more  attention  from  the  hands  of 
the  naturalist  during  the  last  few 
years  than  the  many  species  of 
flies. 

These  insects,  belonging  to  the 
Order  Diptera,  are  so  called  be- 
cause, unlike  most  of  the  active 
flying  insects,  they  possess  only 
one  pair  of  wings  ;  the  second  or 
hind  pair  so  well  developed  in 
other  insects,  as  the  hymenoptera, 
are  replaced  by  a  pair  of  tiny 
clubbed  processes,  that  stand  out 
on  either  sifde,  and  are  known  to 
entomologists1  as  poiser,  but 
these  are  of  no  use  for  flight,  they 
assist  in  balancing  the  body  when 
the  fly  is  hovering'  over  its  food 
or  visiting  a  flower. 

—  Flies  and  Disease.  — 

The  subject  is  such  a  vast  one 
that  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
the  role  of  the  common  house  flies 
in  the  spread  of  disease.  Invest- 
igations carried  out  on  these  new 
lines  have  proved  that  many  of 
the  most  deadly  diseases  that 
cause  the  untimely  death  of  thou- 
sands of  people  are  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  house-fly  and  the  mos- 
quito. In  the  near  future,  when 
people  are  educated  up  to  these 
facts,  no  civilised  town  will  allow 
anv  manure  to  accumulate  or  re- 
main uncovered  to  breed  flies  ; 
and  all  tanks,  drains,  ponds,  and 
swamps  will  be  covered,  or  else 
treated  so  that  no  mosquitos  can 
breed  in  them. 

Dr.  Howard,  of  Washington,  has 
proposed  that  we  should  drop  the 
name  "  house-fly,"  with  its  harm- 
less sound,  and  call  it  the  "  ty- 
phoid fly."  While  we  talk  about 
it  as  the  domestic  or  house-fly,  we 
will  never  realise  that  it  is  the 
active  agent  in  spreading  typhoid 
fever.  The  subject  is  not  a  sav- 
oury one,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
state  plain  facts  in  order  to  show 


how  tyhoid  fever  is  spread.  We 
all  know  how  flies  swarm  over  all 
kinds  of  food  that  are  left  uncov- 
ered—  how  they  feed  upon  it  by 
sucking  up  the  moisture,  or,  if  it 
is  hard,  how  they  discharge  a 
little  fluid  down  their  proboscis  to 
soften  it.  Not  only  do  they  feed 
upon  all  exposed  food,  but  they 
discharge  their  excrement  upon  it  ; 
and  then  a  thoughtless  person 
eats  this  contaminated  food  that 
has  been  left  in  the  pantry  or  on 
the  dining-room  table.  Out  in  the 
street  swarms  of  flies  may  be- 
observed  resting  and  feasting  upon 
every  bit,  of  decaying  matter  ; 
from  such  things  they  come  flying 
into  the  house,  their  feet  and 
mouth  reeking  with  filth. 

Experiments  carried  out  during 
typhoid  epidemics,  notably  dur- 
ing the  Spanish-American  war, 
plainly  showed  the  means  by 
which  this  disease  was  dissem- 
inated by  flies.  Under  canvas, 
the  cook's  quarters  were  open, 
and  the  latrines  were  close  to 
the  hospital  wards  ;  the  latter 
were .  sprinkled  with  lime  at  inter- 
vals. As  the  summer  increased, 
the  flies  swarmed  into  the  quart- 
ers where  the  food  was  kept,  and 
the  doctor  in  charge  found  many 
flies  with  particles  of  lime  adher- 
ing to  their  feet,  showing  where 
they  had  come  from. 

Further  examination  of  the  ex- 
crement of  these  flies  showed  that 
it  contained  typhoid  bacilli  ;  so 
that  the  flies  could,  and  did,  con- 
taminate the  uncooked  food,  both 
directly  from  filth  on  their  legs, 
and  from  their  excrement. 

Now,  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  a  man  may  be  swarming 
with  typhoid  bacilli  some  time  be- 
fore he  shows  evidence  of  the  dis- 
ease, or  is  laid  up,  yet  by  the 
agency  of  the  flies  he  is  a  centre 
of  infection  if  the  sanitary  ar- 
rangements are  unsatisfactory. 
There  is  far  more   typhoid  fever 


spread  by  flies  in  this  manner  than 
from  water  and  milk  contaminated 
in  other  ways. 

Another  great  danger  from  these 
insects  is  that  flies  that  have  been 
feasting  upon  a  dead  beast  where 
decav  has  set  in,  or  upon  a  beast 
that  has  died  from  such  deadly 
diseases  as  anthrax,  etc.,  can,  if 
they  settle  upon  an  open  cut  or 
fester  (so  common  upon  the  bush- 
man's  hands  in  summer),  cause 
blood-poisoning  by  inoculating  the 
cut  or  sore  with  putrid  matter, 
or  with  the  deadly  germs  of  an- 
thrax. 

The  danger  of  not  keeping  all 
such  cuts  and  festers  covered  can- 
not be  exaggerated.  "  Barcoo 
rot,"  so  well  known  to  the  wes- 
tern man,  when  everv  tiny  scratch, 
or  even  broken  sun-blister,  festers 
and  becomes  a  sore  that  will  not 
heal,  is  probably  caused  by  a  germ 
spread  by  the  action  of  flies. 

Howard,  in  his  bulletin  ("  Eco- 
nomic Ivoss  to  the  People  of  the 
United  States  through  Insects  that 
carry  Disease,"  Washington,  1909), 
has  accumulated  a  great  amount 
of  evidence  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  relating  to  the  deadly  dis- 
eases that  are  directly  traceable  to 
house  flies,  and  he  urges  that 
everyone  should  do  his  utmost  to 
destroy  the  breeding  grounds  of  the 
common  house  fly. 

He  says  :  "  Accurate  scientific 
bacteriological  investigations  by 
Tizzoui  and  Cuttani  in  i88j6  showed 
definitely  active  cholera  organisms 
in  the  dejecta  of  flies  caught  in 
cholera  wards  in  Bologna,  Italy. 
These  .oibserva|tib|nfe! 1  werq  sub- 
sequently verified  and  extended  by 
Simonds,  Ofielmann,  Macrae,  and 
others." 

Dysentry  is  only  too  well 
known  in  Australia,  and  among 
young  children,  in  particular, 
many  deaths  occur  from  this 
cause,  particularly  in  the  summer 
mouths.  It  has  been  shown  in 
America  and  elsewhere  that  this 
intestinal  disease  is  always  most 
prevalent  in  the  summer  months, 
when  flies  are  at  their  worst. 

The  house-fly  is  also  known  to 
have  the  power  of   spreading  the 
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bacilli  of  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Lord, 
of  Boston,  published  a  paper  on 
this  in  the  "Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,"  in  iyoa,  and 
Howard  quotes  his  conclusions,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  that 
"  Fbes  may  ingest  tuberculat 
sputum  and  excrete  tubercle  ba- 
cilli, the  virulence  of  which  may 
last  for  at  least  fifteen  days.  The 
danger  of  human  infection  from 
tubercular  fly-specks  is  by  the  in- 
gestion of  the  specks  on  food." 

The  number  of  bacteria  on  a 
single  fly  may  range  all  the  way 
from  550  to  6,600,000.  Early  in 
the  fly  season  the  numbers  of 
bacteria  on  flies  are  comparative- 
ly small,  while  later  the  numbers 
are  comparatively  large. 

The  domestic  fly  is  passing 
from  a  disgusting  nuisance  and 
troublesome  pest  to  a  reputation 
of  being  a  dangerous  enemy  to  hu- 
man health,  a  distributor  of  ty- 
phoid fever,  dysentery,  cholera, 
tuberculosis,  blood-poisoning,  and 
other  similar  diseases. 

—  The  Breeding  Grounds.  — 
Therefore  every  naturalist  and 
every  doctor  should  know  some- 
thing about  the  Ufe  history  of  the 
house  fly  and  where  it  breeds. 
When  we  have  learnt  this  we  can 
take  means  to  destroy  the  mate- 
rial and  refuse  in  which  the  flies 
can  breed,  a  much  more  satis- 
factory method  of  dealing  with  the 
pest  than  bv  trying  to  destroy  the 
active  flies.  The  chief  place  in 
which  house  Hies  deposit  their  eggs 
is  horse  manure.  Any  heap  of 
horse  manure  piled  up  about  a 
stable  or  yard  will,  within  twenjty- 
four  hours,  be  found  to  contain 
swarms  of  small  white  naked  mag- 
gots— the  horse  fly  larvae  ;  on  the 
second  dav  these  are  full  grown  ; 
on  the  third  dav  they  have  changed 
to  pupae,  and  instead  of  white 
maggots,  the  more  or  less  drying 
manure  will  be  found  full  of  oval 
reddish-brown  cocoons,  the  pupal 
cases  of  the  flies,  from  which,  in 
three  or  four  days,  the  perfect 
flies  will  swarm  out  ready  to  lay 
their  ec^s  and  carry  on  the  next 
generation.  This  goes  on  all 
through  the  summer,  so  that, 
under  favourable  conditions,  it  is 
no  wonder  that  flies  become  num- 
erous. Packard  placed  a  house 
fly  in  a  bottle  at  6, o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  at  8  o'clock  next 
morning  he  found  she  had  laid  120 
eggs.  How  long  a  female  domest 
ic  fly  can  live,  and  how  many  egg> 
she  lays  during  her  span  of  life, 
has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been 
definitely  settled.  Though  botse 
manure  is  the  mam  propagating 
ground  of  the  house-fly,  and 
though  all   the    flies,    bred   out  ol 


horse  manure,  that  I  have  exam- 
ined about  Sydney  are  the  true 
Musca  domestica,  yet  Howard 
says  :  "  Later  investigations  in- 
dicated that  the  fly  will  breed  on 
human  excrement  and  in  other 
fermenting  vegetable  and  animal 
material."  Newstead  investigat- 
ing the  habits  of  the  domestic  fly 
in  Liverpool,  England,  found  that, 
besides  horse  manure,  rubbish  pits 
and  also  masses  of  used  hops 
thrown  aside  bred  house  flies. 

—  A  Cosmopolitan  Pest.  — 

The  house  fly  described  by  Lin- 
naeus in  1781  is  one  of  the  most 
widely-distributed  insects  known, 
and  there  are  few  parts  of  the 
world  from  which  this  cosmopoli- 
tan fly  has  not  been  recorded. 

The  common  flies  are  a  pest  in 
all  the  warmer  portions  of  the 
globe,  and  in  the  East,  among  the 
Arabs  and  kindred  1  races,  the  com- 
mon cause  of  blindness,  purulent 
ophthalmia,  is  spread  by  the  house 
dy,  and  one  of  the  most  disgusting 
sights  among  the  children  around 
Cairo  is  to  see  the  flies  forming  a 
regidar  fringe  round  their  eyes  and 
resting  on  their  lips  and  teeth, 
without  them  taking  the  least  no- 
tice of  them. 

In  Captain  Dampier's  celebrated 
voyage  round  the  world  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  he  records  his 
opinion  of  the  natives  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Australia  :  "  The 
poor  winking  people  of  New  Hol- 
land. Their  eyelids  are  always 
half  closed,  to  keep  tfhe  flies  out  of 
their  eyes,  they  being  so  trouble- 
some here  that  no  fanning  will 
keep  them  from  coming  to  one's 
face,  anJi  without  the  assistance  of 
both  hands  to  keep  them  off,  they 
wrill  creep  into  one's  nostrils,  and 
mouth,  too,  if  the  lips  are  not 
shut  very  close.  So  that,  from 
their  infancy,  lieing  thus  annoyed 
with  these  insects,  they  do  never 
open  their  eyes  as  other  people, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  see  far, 
unless  they  hold  up  their  heads, 
as  if  they  were  looking  at  some- 
thing over  them." 

In  South  Africa,  most  of  the  ex- 
plorers found  the  house-fly  one  of 
the  most  persistent  pests,  and  Dr. 
Sparrman  relates,  in  his  travels, 
how  they  swarmed  into  his  house 
in  such  numbers  as  to  almost  en- 
tirelv  cover  the  walls. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  queer 
legends  about  the  common  house 
fly,  and  in  most  countries,  parti- 
cularly  among-  the  Eastern  races, 
dreaming  of  Hies  denotes  bad  luck. 

The  doom  of  the  house  fly  is 
sealed  when  the  "public  awake  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  such  a  danger- 
ous inhabitant  of  our  streets  and 


houses  ;  and  in  the  near  future,  in 
everv  civilised  city,  the  doctors, 
entomologists,  and  sanitary  of- 
ficers will  combine  in  the  work  of 
destroying  the  breeding  places,  and 
it  will  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

It  is  probable  that  Sydney  is  no 
worse  than  many  other  modern 
cities  as  regards  fly  pests,  but 
there  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment, and  anyone  who  has  to  go 
through  the  cross  streets  where 
the  cleaning  and  salting  of  bullock 
hides  is  going  on,  with  the  bits,  of 
fat  and  scraps  thrown  out,  and 
bloody  brine  running  into  the  gut- 
ters, or  where  horses  are  standing 
and  feeding  at  all  hours,  cannot 
fail  to  notice  the  swarms  of  blue 
bottles,  blow  flies,  and  house  flies 
that  are  to  be  found  all  over  such 
lanes  and  streets. 

How  many  butchers'  shops  are 
there  in  the  city  that  are  protect- 
ed against  these  flies  with  gauze 
wire,  as  they  ought  to  be  ?  Nearly 
every  butchers'  shop  has  the  whole 
front  open  to  the  street,  with  the 
meat  hanging  out  exposed  to  the 
flies,  dust,  and  heat  of  a  Sydney 
summer,  even  in  our  main  streets. 
Not  only  do  the  street  flies  have 
the  run  of  the  butchers'  shops,  but 
the  windows  of  the  confectionery, 
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small  goods,  and  fruit  shops  are 
full  of  dies  resting  on  the  food,  or 
dying  in  and  out  as  they  please. 

Also  around  our  fruit  and 
vegetable  markets,  and  most  parts 
of  Sydney  where  market  commodi- 
ties are  sold,  the  same  conditions 
exist,  as  far  as  the  dies  are  con- 
cerned. .Nobody  seems  to  take 
any  notice  or  comprehend  the  dan- 
ger of  buying  food  upon  which  liies 
have  been  resting  or  feasting,  yet 
these  flies  are  laden  with  the  filth 
of  the  street  on  their  legs  and 
mouths. 

Take  any  of  the  country  towns  ; 
not  only  do  all  the  well-to-do  re- 
sidents keep  a  horse,  but  most  of 
the  hotels  run  a  livery  stable  in 
connection  with  their  business, 
often  so  close  to  the  windows  of 
the  dining  room  that  the  energetic 
flies  can  swarm  in  from  the  man- 
ure heap  (often  accumulating  for 
days  in  an  open  pit),  where  they 
have  bred,  and  come  romping  over 
one's  food  and  tumbling  into  one's 
tea. 

The  writer  has  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  one  of  his  official  trips  to 
an  up-country  town  in  midsummer. 
He  reached  there  at  breakfast 
time,  and  was  taken  to  the  local 
hotel,  where,  among  the  food  upon 
the  table,  was  a  large  open  jam 
tart,  simply  black  with  countless 
numbers  of  feasting  flies.  Towards 
evening  he  returned  to  the  same 
hotel  and  had  tea  ;  the  remains  of 
that  jam  tart  were  still  on  the 
dining  room  table,  and  appeared 
to  have  been  there  all  the  day. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  flies 
were  still  skirmishing  round  it. 

The  fruit  shops,  confectioners' 
and  small-goods  shops  are  more 
dangerous  than  the  butchers  as 
germ  distributors,  because  the  food 
they  contain  is  consumed  without 


further  cooking  ;  and  if  anyone 
will  stop  to  look  into  the  ordin- 
ary shop  adiere  these  commodities 
are  sold,  he  will  find  a  choice  as- 
sortment of  many  kinds  of  flies 
buzzing  round  the  windows  trying 
to  get  out  ;  yet  -no  precautions  are 
taken  to  exclude  flies  from  these 
shops. 

Though  the  tip  of  the  city  of 
Sydney  is  well  looked  after,  there 
are  some  of  the  suburban  ones 
that  could  be  improved.  In  the 
majority  of  the  country  towns  the 
refuse  is  usually  simply  carted  out 
of  the  town  limits  and  dumped 
down  in  some  corner  of  the  com- 
mon or  water  reserve,  and  is  a 
medley  of  rusty  tins,  old  clothes, 
broken  china,  and  decaying  matter 
of  all  kinds,  festering  in  the  sun. 
The  remains  of  the  canned  food 
in  \  the  emptied  tins  is  sufficient 
alone  to  produce  germs  enough  to 
infect  the  whole  township. 

A  suburban  resident  purchasing 
a  load  of  fresh  horse  manure  from 
some  'stable  to  mulch  his  roses, 
can  often,  at  the  same  time,  ob- 
tain in  it  enough  flies  (in  the 
pupal  state)  to  overrun  his  house 
with  this  pest,  while  he  wonders 
where  all  the  flies  are  coming 
from.  A  stable  of  any  kind  in  the 
suburbs  is  a  centre  from  which 
house  flies  are  often  bred  in  suffi- 
cient quantities  to  infest  all  the 
adjacent  residences.  Until  much 
more  stringent  rules  are  enforced 
by  the  inspectors  of  nuisances  of 
the  different  municipalities  con- 
cerning the  storage  and  disposal  of 
horse  dung,  flies  wfll  always  be  a 
menace.  If,  however,  all  stable 
manure  is  cleaned  up  every  morn- 
ing as  it  ought,  and  placed  in  cov- 
ered receptacles .  until  carted  away, 
there  will'  be  no  flies  even  in  that 
stable  ;  and  until  such  methods  are 


adopted,  we  will  not  get  rid  of  the 

house  fly. 

—  Remedial  Measures.  — 
When,  however,  they  are  in  the 
house,  there  are  many  methods  by 
which  they  can  be  kept  down  with 
fly  papers,  fly  traps,  etc.,  though 
most  people  seem  to  have  an  ob- 
jection to  trapping  and  removing 
dead  flies,  and  the  housewife  has 
an  objection  to  finding  dead  flies 
"  all  over  the  house." 

A  poison  that  will  kill  on  the 
spot  is,  therefore,  to  be  preferred, 
and  in  formalin  we  have  such  a 
poison.  Take  a  soup  plate,  and 
cut  a  couple  of  sheets  of  thick 
blotting  paper  to  fit  into  the  bot- 
tom ;  and  sometimes  half  an  inch 
of  clean  damp  sand  under  the 
blotting  paper  will  help  to  retain 
the  moisture  on  a  hot  day  satur- 
ate the  paper  with  water,  and 
sprinkle  it  over  first  with  sugar, 
then  with  about  a  quarter  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  formalin  (diluted 
with  a  spoonful  of  water  so  that 
it  will  spread  all  over  the  exposed 
surface).  Place  the  plate  in  a 
well-lighted  spot,  on  the  floor  for 
preference,  and  the  flies,  attracted 
by  the  sugar,  are  quickly  killed 
by  the  formalin,  and  usually  drop 
dead  on  the  side  of  the  plate.  For- 
malin, however,  evaporates  after  a 
time,  so  it  may  be  necessary  on  a 
hot  day  to  renew  the  dose  at  in- 
tervals. 

Flies  must  have  moisture,  and, 
therefore,  if  a  room  full  of  flies, 
from  which  all  water  has  been  re- 
moved, is  shut  up  for  a  couple  of 
days,  or  even  less  in  summer, 
every  fly  will  be  dead  when  it  is 
re-opened. 

Fumigation  is  a  very  easy  me- 
thod of  clearing  a  room  of  flies  in 
a  modern  house,  where  all  outlets 
can  be  closed.  A  number  of  differ- 
ent chemical's  can  be  used  ;  and 
though  some  of  the  chemicals  are 
deadly  poisons,  and  the  fumes  also 
poisonous  to  inhale,  yet  with  or- 
dinary care  and  precautions,  there 
is  comparatively  little  danger  in 
using  them. 

Hydrocyanic  acid  gas  generated 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  use  for 
fumigating  scale  on  fruit-trees  in 
a  closed  room  is  sudden  death  to 
all  flies.  One"  ounce  of  cyanide 
dropped  into  3  oz.  of  water,  to 
which  i  oz.  of  sulphuric  acid  has 
been  added,  will  give  off  enough 
gas  to  poison  200  cubic  feet  of 
space. 

If  the  windows  are  previously 
unlatched,  so  that  they  can  be 
opened  from  the  outside  to  let  the 
fumes  escape  into  the  atmosphere 
there  will   be  no  danger  from  the 
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remains  of  the  fumes  in  half  an 
hour  after  opening  up  the  rooms. 

Another  mixure  used  with  suc- 
cess for  flies  and  mosquitoes  in 
America  is  carbolic  and  camphor. 
A  pound  of  carbolic  crystals  is 
dissolved  by  placing  the  bottle  in 
hot  water.'  While  liquid,  it  is 
poured  over  lib.  oi  camphor, 
which  is  lirst  broken  up  into  small 
bits.  The  resultant  mixture  is  a 
thick  yellow  liquid,  which  is  se- 
curelv  bottled  up,  ami  must  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  skin. 
An  ounce  of  this  placed  in  the 
room  (in  a  shallow  dish  upon  a 
stand,  under  which  is  a  spirit 
lamp  to  evaporate  it),  will  kill  all 
flies  in  the  room.  Three  ounces 
will  fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet.  The 
best  method  to  use  sulphur  for 
fumigation  is  to  mix  ioz.  of 
powdered  charcoal  and  saltpetre 
with  Soz.  of  flowers  of  sulphur, 
and  then  wet  it  with  gum  water 
and  mould  it  into  a  cone  or  pas- 
tile.  One  of  these  9-oz.  pastiles, 
when  lighted  in  a  closed  room,  will 
fumigate  1,000  cubic  feet  of  space. 

Ordinary  insecticide,  if  sprinkled 
along  the  window  sills  will  kill  all 
the  house  and  blow  flies  that  get 
amongst  it  when  buzzing  round 
the  window. 

In  most  of  the  better  class 
houses  in  the  country  wire  gauze 
windows  and  doors  are  in  general 
nse  for  excluding  both  flies  and 
mosquitoes,  while  many  of  the 
landholders'  homesteads  have  the 
broad  verandahs  rendered  fly- 
proof  with  gauze  wire. 

The  use  of  wire  doors  and  win- 
dows in  Sydney  is  not  usual,  for 
1  many  of  the  houses  are  not  built 
so  that  they  can  be  easily  fitted, 
and  many  people  think  that  the 
air  does  not  circulate  through  the 
house  as  well  as  when  the  windows 
'are  free. 

,  The  first  thing,  however,  is  not 
to  let  the  Hies  breed  ;  ami  as  soon 
aa  their  breeding  grounds  are 
closed  down,  and  the  material  in 
1  which  thev  breed  is  treated  so 
fthat  no  flies  can  get  out  if  the 
eggs  have  been  laid  in  it  liefore 
it  is  collected,  the  plague  of  flies 
will  soon  come  down. 

While  the  domestic  fly  is  the 
common  house  insect  in  the  out- 
back countrv  and  bush  lands,  it  is 
the  smaller  species,  Musca  corvina 
(also  cosmopolitan  in  its  range) 
that  is  the  great  pest  of  the  bush. 
It  torments  man  and  beast  from 
sunrise  to  sunset  all  through  the 
summer  months.  In  the  interior, 
'from  the  first  glint  of  morning  sun 
till  darkness  falls,  one  is  envelop- 
ed in  a  swarm  of  flies  that  nearly 
drive  one  crazy.  Every  bushman 
wears   a    flv-net    round     his  hat, 


and  the  sundowners,  or  swagmen, 
coming  in  from  outback  will 
often  have  a  ring  of  strings,  to 
which  are  attached  little  bits  of 
cork,  swinging  to  and  fro,  keep  the 
flies  out  of  his  eyes. 

In  these  days  of  scientific  san- 
itation it  is  surprising  that  our 
civic  authorities  have  not  taken 
up  the 'most  important  question  of 
destroying  the  breeding-grounds  of 
the  house-fly,  now  that  its  habits, 
life"  history,  the  food  supplies  of 
its  larvae, and  danger  to  man  from 
its  presence  are  so  well  known. 

The  expense  of  seeing  that  all 
householders  who  accumulate  mat- 
terial  in  which  flies  breed,  cover 
over  such  matter  so  that  flies  can- 
not gain  access  to  it,  until  it  can 
be  carted  away  to  the  tip,  or 
treated  for  garden  manure,  would 
well  repay  the  outlay.  It  would 
also  be  necessary  to  see  that  all 
decaying  matter  is  well  buried,  if 
not  burnt  at  the  tip  ;  and  subur- 
ban residents  and  nurserymen  have 
receptacles  or  covered  pits  in 
which  to  keep  their  garden  man- 
ure. 

All  open  or  box  privies  should 
either  be  abolished  or  enclosed,  so 
that  flies  cannot  gain  access  to 
them.  All  human  excrement 
should  be  destroyed  or  covered  at 
once  ;  such  matter,  washed  into 
the  water-holes  in  the  country, 
with  the  first  rains  after  summer, 
has  been  often  responsible  for  out- 
breaks of  typhoid  fever.  Typhoid 
germs  are  more  common  than  is 
generally  imagined,  and  the 
swarms  of  flies  are  the  chief 
agency  in  scattering  them  about. 

In  conclusion,  I  would,  again 
quote  Dr.  Howard  :  "  Even  if  the 
typhoid  or  house  fly  were  a  creat- 
ure difficult  to  destroy,  the  gener- 
al failure  on  the  part  of  com- 
munities to  make  any  efforts 
whatever  to  reduce  its  numbers 
could  properly  be  termed  crimin- 
al neglect  ;  but  since,  as  has  been 
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shown,  it  is  comparatively  an 
easy  matter  to  do  away  with  the 
plague  of  flies,  this  neglect  becom- 
es an  evidence  of  ignorance,  or  of 
a  carelessness  in  regard  to  disease- 
producing  filth  which,  to  the  in- 
formed mind,  constitutes  a  serious 
blot  on  civilised  methods  of  life." 
— N.S.W.  Agricultural  Gazette. 
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Milking  Instructions. 

The  Danish  Dairy-Unions  place  the 
following  poster  in  their  milking- 
sheds  : — 1.  A  cow  is  a  living  animal, 
which  punishes  neglect  through  less 
milk.  Kind  treatment  produces  more 
milk  and  lessens  work.  2.  Use  perfects 
the  living  implement.  Complete  milk- 
ing develops  the  udder,  increases  the 
quantity,  and  produces  milk  contain- 
ing more  fat.  The  milk  which  is 
obtained  last  contains  four  times  as 
much  fat  as  the  first.  3.  Milk  proper- 
ly by  seizini;-  the  teats  with  the 
whole  hand,  and  do  not  forget  the 
slight  pressure  on  the  udder  above,  by 
which  you  promote  the  flow  of  milk. 
Caress  the  cow  after  milking.  4  Clean- 
liness at  Milking.  —  Brush  your  cows 
daily,  and  more  particularly  the 
udder.  Use  a  coarse  cloth  for  clean- 
ing the  udder.  Wash  your  hi>nds 
before  you  sit  down  to  milk  a  cow. 
Milk  with  dry  hands.  5.  Eeport  at 
once  if  the  udder  shows  irritability  or 
ulcers,  obstructions  to  the  flowing  of 
the  milk,  or  if  hard  to  strip,  or 
unnatural  appearance  of  the  milk. 
6.  Milk  always  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  cows  in  the  same  order.  7.  Let 
it  be  a  foregone  matter  of  honour  to 
carry  on  milking  in  the  best  possible 
manner. 


THE   SIGN   OF  THE  BEST 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


GLOBE 


These  save  all  the  Cream. 

IT    WILL    PAY    FOR    ITSELF    in  twelve  months,  in  cream  saved. 
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The  Composition  and  Use  of 
Butter-Milk. 

Butter-milk  contains  chiefly  the 
smaller  globules  of  fat  present  in  the 
milk  which  have  not  coalesced  under 
the  influence  of  the  churning  to  form 
butter.  Its  specific  gravity  is  slightly 
higher  than  that  of  ordinary  milk, 
owing  to  the  smaller  proportion  of 
the  Hghter  fat  globules  present  in  it. 
At  an  ordinary  temperature  its 
specific  gravity  varies  from  1.032  to 
1.035.  The  non-churnability  of  the 
fat  present  in  milk  when  the  globules 
are  of  very  small  size  is  the  principle 
upon  which  rest  the  machines  called 
homogenizers.     These,  by  forcing  the 


proportion  of  water,  is  very  poor  in 
fat. 

The  average  composition  of  butter- 
milk, without  the  addition  of  any 
breaking  water,  is  given  by  Fleisch- 
mann  as  the  following.  The  figures 
are,  naturally,  the  average  obtained 
from  a  large  number  of  experiments  :— 

Water    91.24  per  cent. 

Fat      0.56  „  „ 

Protein  (rasein)  ...  3.5  „  „ 
Lactose  (milk  sugar)  ...  4.0  „  „ 
Ash  (mineral  matter)       0.7     „  „ 

The  proportion  of  fat  present  in  the 
butter-milk  will  vary  according  to  the 
ripening  of  the  cream,  the  consistency 
of  the  cream,  its  churnability,  and  the 
temperature  at  which  churning  takes 
place.     In  especial  cases,  with  skilled 


it  frequently  is  valued  as  it  deserves 
to  be,  and  its  use,  both  as  a  drink 
and  in  the  making  of  cakes,  is  widely 
spread.  The  butter-milk  scones,  so 
highly  valued  in  some  districts,  one 
their  especial  attraction  to  the  use  of 
butter-milk  in  the  making  of  them. 
It  has  been  shown  to  have  a  desirable 
laxative  effect  upon  the  organs  of 
digestion,  and  hence  is  of  considerable 
medicinal  value  in  cases  of  habitual 
constipation. 

Its  use  in  cases  of  typhoid  fever  has 
been  shown  to  be  beneficial,  and  as  a 
remedy  in  cases  of  kidney  trouble  it 
has  been  found  very  valuable.  Cases 
are  not  infrequent  where  a  patient 
suffering  from  gastric  ulcer  or  cancer 
of  the  stomach  has  been  unable  to 
retain  any  food  except  butter-milk. 


SCRUB-ROLLING  NEAR  C0WELL. 


milk  through  a  strainer  of  very 
minute  mesh,  reduce  the  fat  globules 
to  such  sm all  and  regular  size  that 
no  amount  of  subsequent  shaking  or 
churning  leads  to  the  production  of 
butter. 

The  butter-milk  ordinarily  obtained 
is  either  more  or  less  sour  or  quite 
fresh,  according  to  the  state  of  tho 
cream  which  has  been  churned. 
Butter-milk  obt/iined  from  sweet,  cream 
appears  very  much  like  a  rich,  fatty 
milk  or  a  very  poor  cream,  and 
though  at  first  sweet  also,  soon  as- 
sumes a  bitter  or  acid  flavour  which 
becomes  very  distinct  if  it  is  slightly 
warmed. 

I  hi  addition   of  cold   water  during 
"hurning,    which  is    a   very  frequont 
practice  in    some  dairies,    cauara  tho 
prod  action    of   n  butter-milk, 
rinnn    it    thai    <onfain«  a  very  lurge 


handling,  it  can  be  reduced  to  as 
low  as  0.1  per  cent.  The  remaining 
figures  are  found  to  suffer  little 
variation,  even  under  widely  divergent 
conditions  and  circumstances. 

As  a  food  it  must  be  admitted  that 
its  value  has  been  and  is  considerably 
under-rated.  Seeing  that  it  is,  if 
unwatered,  an  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  health-giving  article  of  diet,  it 
is  not  consumed  by  the  general  public 
to  anything  like  the  degree  which  it 
deserves  to  be  on  its  merits.  Even 
in  town  dairies,  where  it  is  easily 
obtainable  at  Id.  or  Hd.  per  quart 
retail,  it  is  not  largely  purchased, 
1  for  some  short  period  fluting 
the  frreat  heat  of  summer. 

V'  t  in  the  houses  of  those  who  pro- 
duce  milk  and  can  obtain  it  direct 
from  thoir  own  churnings,  or  as 
received  back  direct  from  the  creamery, 


It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  th 
only  use  to  which  it  can  be  put  in 
many  places  is  to  serve  as  food  for 
cattle,  more  especially  for  pigs.  For 
this  purpose  it  is  often  mixed  with 
the  separated  milk  received  back  from 
tho  creamery. 

If  the  butter-milk  is  excessively  sour 
it  should  be  boiled  before  being  used, 
and  should  not  be  used  in  large  quan- 
tifies at  once.  It  will  be  found  that' 
tho  swine  thrive  better  on  it  if  it  is 
used  in  lesser  quantities  at  one  time, 
but  on  more  frequent  occasions.- - 
Murk  Lane  Express. 

It  costs  more  money  to  pet  i 
Start  breeding  thoroughbreds  than  | 
if  docs  scrubs,  but  it  pavs  so  much 
better  in  the  long  run  that  there  j 
is  really  no  argument  in  favour  oC 
keeping  mongrel  stock. 
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Exaggerated  Emphasis  on 

Type. 

It  will  boar  repetition,  writes  "The 
Farmers'  Advocate,"  that  the  con- 
trast between  beef  and  dairy  type, 
as  commonly  exemplified  in  the  show- 
ring  and  in  photo-engravings.,  is,  to 
quite  a  large  extent,  a  matter  of 
condition.  Every  stockman  has  noticed 
what  a  great  difference  in  type 
there  is  between  a  cow  in  lean  con- 
dition and  the  same  animal  with  her 
ribs  padded  out,  the  concavities  of 
her  outline  filled  up  with  flesh  and 
(at,  and  the  angularities,  accordingly, 
smoothed  into  more  symmetrical  con- 
tour. We  have  seen  cows  which,  in 
milking  condition,  would  answer  very- 
well  to  illustrate  a  lecture  on  dairy 
type,  while,  eight  or  ten  months  later, 
when  fattened  for  the  block,  they 
would  illustrate  almost  equally  well 
the  butcher's  ideal.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  pretended  that  all  cows  are  built 
according  to  the  same  lines  of  struc- 
tural anatomy.  There  is  a  difference 
in  skeletons,  and  also  in  the  inherited 
disposition  to  lay  on  flesh  and  fat  in 
Certain  parts  of  the  carcass.  An  ap- 
proved beef  animal  lays  it  alono-  the 
back  and  over  the  ribs,  while  the 
dairy  breeds  store  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  it  inside  the  abdomen  in  the 
form  of  tallow.  But  these  differences 
are  magnified  out  of  all  proportion 
bv  those  interested  in  representing 
diversity  of  type,  and  in  the  show- 
ring  thev  are  enormouslv  ex  n  gyrated 
bv  the  nractice  of  showing  the  dairv 
breed-:  in  thin  condition,  while  the 
beef  cattle  are  nodded  out  with  nutri- 
ment to  make  them  slow  as  compact 
Hump  and  thick-fleshed  as  possible. 
Were  the  nraeticp  reversed,  and  Avr- 
shires  end  Hobteins  evHbited  with 
slick  udders  and  in  beefv  condition, 
while  Shorthorn*.  Anonis  and  Oallo- 
wavs  were  shown  in  their  customan- 
breeding  condition  and  in  full  flow  of 
milk,  the  untutored  visitor  would 
suppose  the  former  were  the  beef  and 
the  latter  the  dairv-  breeds.  Even 
between  Jersevs  and  Aberdeen-Anvils 
there  is  no  such  radical  differ- 
ence of  tyne  (condition  beino-  in  each  . 
case  eoual)  a"  photo-en  Tr-iv-in^s  or 
show-n'ng  exhibit*  would  lend  one 
to  believe.  Moreover,  it  is  safe  to 
sav  the  difference  between  the  con- 
formation of  h»of  and  dairv  tvtJes 
would  be  less  than  it  i=  but  for  the 
'act  that  educators  have  in  the  Pa=+ 
led  dairv  breeders  to  select  and 
endeavour  to  perpe'uate  «uch  eharac- 
teristic*  a«  the  wedw-shane,  the  cor- 
•■ntrated  onine,  extreme  «parenes«  of 
flesh  and  a  rrenernl  looseness  and 
rwnHneso  rf  fvrvr..  There  is  no  douM 
thnt  undue  p»nnh-isi<i  >i<.s  been  pl-cr-d 
•inon  «uch  noints.  end  the  best  dairv 
hwdpr<-  of  the  om^nf  no  longer 

"»ek  *hem  *n  the  same  extent  n< 
formerlv.  Thev  reali7<>  that  -»  dairi- 
row  reonire*  not  merelv  "  bellv  and 
ban-,"  but  heart  and  lun<rs  ns  well. 
*nd  'hat  extreme  sp-irerfss  of  flesh,  so 
far  from  bein?  a  inianntf  of  ptHV- 
rnT  onolity.  me'-  be  onb-  due  to  lack 
of  thri't.  Tn  feet  i»  is  now  irettv 
<»ene'-aTl'-  corroded  the*  tvr>»  i«  an 
inreltable  index  of  miH-in"  otialitv 
Private  and  public  reero-^c   ahnw  tVmt 

•ome  of    the  best     milk    and  butter 


records  are  made  by  the  substantial 
types  of  cows,  or  what  the  llolstein 
breeders  have  termed  the  milk-and- 
beef  type.  Not  to  go  too  far  from 
home,  we  have  in  mind  a  very  good 
illustration  of  this  tyne  in  a  Holstein 
cow  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  which,  in  her  four-year-old 
form,  gave  over  ten  tons  of  milk,  and 
fat  equal  to  over  000  pounds  of 
butter,  within  a  twelve-month.  This 
cow,  if  fed  for  the  butcher,  and  her 
horns  and  color  changed,  would  nass 
easily  for  a  Shorthorn  of  the  dual- 
purpose  type.  It  all  goes  to  show 
that  beef  type  and  dairv  capacity  are 
by  no  means  incompatible.  True,  it 
would  not  be  easv  to  develop  the 
combination  quieklv  in  high  degree 
among  a  large  number  of  individuals 
any  more  than  it  would  to  develop 
nnv  other  two  excellencies  in  a  strain. 
This  does  not  arme  that  the  two 
things  are  incompatible.  Tt  is  merelv 
according  to  the  principle  of  restricted 
selection,  as  illustrated  bv  the  fact 
that  it  is  harder  to  find  one  hundred 
men  who  are  both  tnll  and  stout 
than  to  find  one  hundred  who  are 
merelv  tall.  Nevertheless,  with  ■ 
ful  selection,  and  a  few  generations  of 
time,  the  development  of  dairy  quality 
in  cows  substantially  of  the  beef 
type,  and  with  the  inclination  to  lav 
fat  on  their  backs,  ins+ead  of  about 
the  paunch,  would  be  but  little  more 
difficult  than  in  those  conforming  to 
the  old-fashioned  .  attenuated  dairy 
tvpe,  or  to  anv  other  single  type 
that  might  be  designated.  And  thev 
would  have  the  ad  van  tape  of  bninf 
more  rugged  and  wearing  better,  while 
a  superannuated  matron  or  sire  would 
be  worth  more  when  driven  over  to 
the  shambles. 

L«t  the  breeders  of  dairv  cattle, 
therefore,  while  keeping  their  am- 
bition centered  on  milk  and  butter- 
fat  seek  to  combine  with  this,  so 
far  as  convenient,  a  fairlv  smooth, 
heartv  and  substantial  tvpe  •  while 
breeders  of  beef  cettle.  on  the  other 
hand,  will  do  well  to  encourage  a 
liberal  decree  of  milking  quality,  and 
Shorthorn  breeders,  in  Dartien1->- 
coneentrnte  their  effort  on  a  judicious 
combination,  in  high  degree,  of  beef 
tvpe  with  dairy  capacity.  The  idea 
is  feasible,  but  it  requires  time,  iudg- 
ment,  and  persistent  development  of 
milkin"-,  together  with  yearlv  records 
of  milk  and  butter-fat  vields,  to  ac- 
complish  the  ideal.     Tt  can  be  done. 

 <*  

Cream  Cheese. 

Cream  cheese  is  made  from  the 
"  strippings  "  (the  last  of  the  milk 
drawn  from  the  cow  at  each  milkingb 
from  a  mixture  of  milk  and  cream,  or 
from  raw  cream  only,  according  to 
the  quality  desired.  Tt  is  usually 
made  in  small  oblong,  square,  or 
rounded  cakes,  a  gentle  pressure  onlv 
(that  of  -a  21b.  or  41b.  weight)  being 
,-ipplied  to  press  out  the  whey.  After 
twelve  hours  it  is  placed  upon  a 
board  or  wooden  trencher,  and  turned 
every  day  until  dry.  Tt  ripens  fn 
about  three  weeks.  A  little  salt  is 
generally  added,  and  frequently  a 
littls  powdered  lump  sugar. 
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T.  SHEPPARD 

WATCH  IMPORTER. 
BOWMAN'S  ARCADE,  ADELAIDE. 

Sole  Importer  of  the  Famous 
Registered 

"  Sheppo  "  Brand  Watches. 

Silveroid  Double-cased  Keyless  Chrono- 
meter Lev?rs,  £1  10/-.  Open  Face, 
£1  5/-.  Sheppo  Double-cased  Key- 
winders,  £1  5/-.  Open  Face,  £1  1/-. 
Sheppo  Watches  are  Lifetime  Watches, 
no  others  so  good. 


G.  L.  MUELLER'S 

Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 


This  universal  cordial  is  manufactured 
and  bottled 

■  IN  SCHIEDAM  (HOLLAND) 
with  special    care  and  is  warranted 
free  from  every  injurious  property  and 

ingredient. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  most  of 
the  hotelkeepers  in  the  Commonwealth 

of  Australasia. 
Please  take  notice  of  the  signature  on 
the  labels,  and  beware  of  inferior 
imitations. 
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A  Millionaire's  Dairy  Farm. 

Modern  dairy  farming,  if  proper- 
ly carried  out  on  the  exacting  lines 
laid  down  by  bacteriologists,  pa- 
thologists, and  scientific  authori- 
ties, has,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, been  described  by  long-suf- 
fering countrymen  as  a  rich  man's 
hobby.  It  is  certainly  a  hobby 
of  which  some  rich  men  are  very 
fond,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  their 
force  of  example  that  a  new  era 
of  sanitary  cleanliness  has  been 
inaugurated  in  dairying  operations 
—of  cleanliness  concerning  the  cows 
and  cow  stables,  milking,  and  the 
handling  of  milk.  Among  these 
rich  men  who  have  the  welfare  of 
the  industrv  at  heart  can  be  in- 
cluded at  least  two  millionaires — 
one  in  England  at  Tring  Park,  a 
member  of  the  Rothschild  family, 
and  the  other  in  North  Carolina, 
one  of  the  Vanderbilt  faction. 
Manv  interesting  details  of  the 
of  the  latter' s  palatial  establish- 
ments have  been  graphically  des- 
cribed in  a  New  York  paper. 
From  this  we  are  able  to  cull  the 
more  salient  features. 

The  dairy  consists  of  184  cows, 
all  registered  Jerseys,  and  of  the 
best  strains  procurable.  This  breed 
was  selected  in  preference  to  all 
others  on  account  of  their  well- 
known  large  -yield  of  rich  milk 
and  their  uniformity  of  produc- 
tion. The  herd  was  started  seven- 
teen vears  ago,  before  the  cry  for 
dairv  reforms  and  sanitation  had 
become  quite  as  acute  in  Austra- 
lia as  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
and  consisted  of  40  head  of  the 
choicest  selections  that  could  be 
obtained  in  America.  Bv  dint  of 
extensive  importations  and  by  ex- 
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crcising  the  greatest  care  in  breed- 
ing, the  finest  collection  of  heavy 
milch  cows  in  the  United  States 
was  eventually  got  together. 

In  addition  to  the  milch  cows, 
there  are  ten  service  bulls  and 
about  a  hundred  head  of  young 
cattle  are  continuously  reared  up 
to  the  age  of  six  months.  They 
are  then  drafted  off  to  a  nursery 
farm  three  miles  from  the  dairy. 
Some  of  the  cows  are  raised  for 
additions  to  the  herd,  or  to 
be  disposed  of  at  the  annual  stock 
sales.  The  others  are  sold  pri- 
vately for  breeding  purposes. 

The  conditions  of  paramount  im- 
portance in  the  management  of 
this  dairv  are  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  cows  and  the  cleanly 
handling  of  the  milk.  The  cows 
are  inspected  daily  by  a  qualified 
veterinary  surgeon  and  careful 
tuberculin  tests  are  made.  No  cow 
below  the  highest  health  standard 
is  ever  kept  with  the  milking 
cows  of  1  the  dairy. 

The  cows  are  kept  in  stables 
specially  constructed  with  a  view 
to  sanitation  and  cleanliness.  To 
check,  as  far  as  possible,  the  for- 
mation of  offensive  odours  in  the 
stables,  they  are  repeatedly 
cleaned,  both  at  night  and  in  the 
daytime.  When  the  cows  are  in 
the  stables  the  manure  is  removed 
through  trapdoors,  which  close 
tightly.  The  feed-troughs  are  kept 
clean  by  frequent  and  thorough 
scrubbing,  wire  brushes  being  used 
for  the  process.  In  winter,  even 
during  the  coldest  weather,  the 
cows  are  turned  out  into  the  air 
and  sunshine  for  a  time  every  day, 
in  order  to  give  them,  as  well  as 
the  stables,  a  thorough  airing. 
The  cows  are  carefully  groomed  to 
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IMPLEMENT  MAKER. 
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YOUNG  STREET 

(Old  Methodist  Hall)  between 
FRANKLIN  &  WAYMOUTH  STS. 

DENNIS'  PATENT 
STEEL  BUCKSCRAPER  AND  SILT 

SCOOPS,  GATES,  ETC. 
Write  for    Illustrated  Catalogue  mud 
Price  Tiet. 


keep  their  skin  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion, and  their  udders  and  flanks 
are  thoroughly  washed  before  milk- 
ing. 

Special  care  is  taken  to  guard- 
against  the  contaminating  of  the 
milk  by  the  milkers.  They  must 
be  in  good  health,  and  so  must 
their  families.  Thev  must  keep 
their  hands  clean,  and  are  re- 
quired to  wear  sterilized  suits  over 
their  working  clothes,  and  a  spe- 
cial pattern  of  linen  cap  whilst 
they  are  milking.  All  the  other 
emploA-es  must  likewise  be  well, 
and  do  clean  work.  No  one  is 
employed  in  the  dairv  who  is  not 
pronounced  well  by  a  competent 
doctor. 

A  system  in  vogue  at  schools 
of  imposing  bad  marks  for  bad 
conduct  has  been  introduced  here 
among  the  employes.  Thev  receive 
bad  marks  for  negligence,  loafing, 
untidiness,  forgetfulness,  and  care- 
lessness in  their  work,  and  a  prize 
of  £too  is  given  at  the  end  of  each 
month  to  the  one  who  receives  the 
least  number  of  bad  marks.  An- 
other novel  form  of  departure, 
serving  to  keep  aroused  the  in- 
terests of  the  milkers  in  their 
work,  is  the  milking  contest  which 
takes  place  at  the  annual  State 
Fair.  The  work  is  closely  inspect- 
ed, and  the  men  are  graded  in 
accordance  with  their  proficiency  in 
a  number  of  particulars. 

From  25  to  30  men  and  women 
are  regularly  employed  to  do  the 
dairy  work,  under  the  direction 
and  superintendence  of  two  ex- 
pert dairymen.  To  better  protect 
the  milk  from  dirt  particles,  and 
hence  from  the  introduction  of  dis- 
ease germs,  while  the  milking  is 
being  done,  milking  pails  of  special 


A.  SIMPSON  &  SON'S 


Cream  Transport  Cans 

3  eallons,  14/6  ;  5  gallons,  17/6  ;  10 

gallons,  22/6  each. 
(User's  name    put  on    without  extra 
charge). 


The    STRONGEST    and  CHEAPEST 
Pattern  on  the  Market 


Obtainable  from    all  Storekeepers  or 
the  Makers. 

A.  SIMPSON  &  SON 

LIMITED. 
Gawler  Place,  Adelaide 

Makers  also  of  Sheep.  Cattle  and  Pig 
Troughing,  Tanks,  Field  Gatei  .  Wheel 
and  Water  Barrow*,  eU 
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construction  and  covered  with 
strainers,  made  of  cotton  cloth 
and  absorbent  cotton,  are  used. 
The  milk  is  strained  a  second  and 
a  third  time  through  similarly 
made-  strainers,  the  last  time  by 
gentle  gravity  pressure.  The 
milk  vi.-ld  is  from  3>=;  to  350  gal- 
lons a  dav.  The  milk  from  each 
cow  is  weighed  after  each  milking, 
and  a  weeklv,  monthly,  and  year- 
ly record  is  kept  of  the  milk  and 
equivalent  butter  vield  of  the 
herd. 

The  milk  is  conveved  from  the 
stables  to  the  dairv  building1  by 
means  of  overhead  trolly  wires, 
and  is  rapidlv  cooled  bv  running 
it  over  a  speciallv-constnicted 
cooler  (a  larrre  refrigerating  plant 
being  used  during  the  summer 
months),  and  is  then  sealed  from 
disease  germs  in  sterilized  bottles 
with  as  little  exposure  to  the  air 
as  possible.  The  sterilizing  of  the 
bottles   consists   in  first  washing. 


H.  S  CHAPMAN 

Practical  Watchmaker  and 
Manufacturing  Jeweller  .  . 

Old    Jewellery     Re-modelled    to  any 
design.       Stones  Re-set.  Eneravinp 
done      Electro-plating  and  Gilding 
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them  with  a  strong  lye  solution 
by  means  of  rotarv  brushes,  and 
then  treating  them  with  live  steam 
for  at  least  twenty  minutes.  And 
not  onlv  are  the  bottles  kept 
chemically  and  sanitarily  clean, 
but  all  the  apparatus  and  utensils 
of  the  milkroom  are  kept  clean  and 
repeatedly  sterilized. 

High  quality,  as  well  as  puritv, 
is,  of  course,  a  feature  of  the  milk. 
Its  richness  is,  incidentally,  but 
very  decidedly,  shown  in  the  bot- 
tles in  which  it  is  delivered  to  cus- 
tomers, bv  the  colour  of  both  the 
cream  and  the  milk,  and  bv  the 
cream  curve,  which  is  verv  decided, 
and  is  often  halfwav  between  the 
mouth  and  the  bottom  of  the  bot- 
tle. The  cream  that  naturally  se- 
parates from  the  milk  in  the  bot- 
tle measures  from  one-third  to 
one-fourth  of  the  contents  of  the 
bottle.  The  dairv  has  considerable 
patronage  from  families  who  use 
its  skim  milk  in  preference  to  the 
whole  milk  of  other  dairies,  as  a 
cleaner,  richer,  and  less  expensive 
product. 

The  milk  is  guaranteed  to  con- 
tain 4%  per  cent,  of  butter  fat,  but 
it  generally  contains  more  than  5, 
and  frequently  6  per  cent.,  especi- 
ally that  from  the  afternoon  milk- 
ing. The  milk  and  cream  are  fre- 
quently tested.  A  composite  Bab- 
cock  sample  of  four  consecutive 
milkines  is  taken  each  month  from 
each  cow. 

The  milk  is  hauled  in  specially- 
constructed  waggons,  with  en- 
larged beds  for  holding  ice  boxes 
in  "summer  to  contain  the  bottles, 
and  is  delivered  to  customers  icy 
cold. 

The  special  object  in  starting 
this  dairy  was  a  personal,  educa- 
tional, and  philanthropic  one,  and 
not  primarily  the  makint*  of 
money.  But  it  is  a  paving  con- 
cern now.  Good  Jerseys,  pood 
management,  and  smiare  dealing 
with  customers,  including  the  usinrr 
of  full  quart  and  pint  bottles,  and 
leaving  no  air  snaces  below  the 
covers,  have  made  it  so  ;  and  it  is 
no  doubt  destined  to  become  the 
most  profitable  dairv.  on  a  milk 
basis  alone,  in  the  country. 

A  larrre  quantity  of  the  surplus 
skim  milk  of  the  dairv  is  used  as 
additional  food  for  a  herd  of  pas- 
ture-raised hops.  The  pics  are 
oure-bred  Berkshires.  Thev  are  kept 
for  breeding  pumoses  onlv.  and 
are  sold  to  pig-breeders  all  over 
the  countrv. 

Yearly  sales  of  young  Jerseys 
and  of  Berkshires  at  public  auc- 
tion are  made  on  the  dairv 
grounds,  and  on  account  of  the 
rare  opportunities  that  they  offer 
for    obtaining    the  best    types  of 


these  world-famous  breeds  they 
are  numerously  attended  and  by 
representative  breeders  throughout 
the  country.— Rider's  Review. 


The  Modern  Version. 


"'Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty 
maid  ?  " 

"  I'm  goinjr  a-milking,  sir,"  she  said. 
"  Dear  maiden,  I'd  like  to  disclose  the 
fact 

That  I'm  an  inspector  under  the  Act. 

"  So  pray  remain,  for  I  want  to  know 
A  thing  or  two  before  you  go. 
"  Nay,  pretty  maiden,  you  must  not 
weep  ; 

How  far  away  are  the  pig's  you  keep  ? 

"  And  what  percentage  of  butterfat 
Doe«  your  moo-cow  yield  ?    Pray  tell 
me  that. 

"  And  how  is  the  health  of  your  pretty 
pet  ; 

Has  it  anthrax,  cancer,  blackleg, 
garget  ? 

"  Has  your  sister  measles  or  whoop- 
ing cough  ; 

Is  the  wntpr  clean  in  the  drinking 
trough  ? 

"  T  pray  thee  answer  these  question* 
of  fact, 

For  I'm  an  inspector  under  the  Act. 

"  With  the  fierce  bacilli  also  I  ope 
By  means  of  mv  powerful  microscope. 
"  Excuse    me,  I    must  examine  your 
hand. 

Purely  official,  you'll  understand." 

—Farmer  &  Grazier. 


The  ripest  maize  should  always 
be  cut  first  and  placed  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  silo,  because  the 
greater  pressure  near  the  bottom 
will  tend  to  exclude  the  air. 

A  sow  remains  prolific  for  five 
or  six  years,  and  a  mattire  sow  is 
a  more  constant  and  careful 
mother  than  a  younger  one,  and 
will  produce  larger  litters. 

Keeping  a  foal  unnecessarily  long 
with  his  dam  cannot  fail  to  have 
prejudicial  effect  upon  the  foal  she 
is  carrying,  and  also  to  enfeeble 
the  mare.  And  foaling-time  is  the 
crucial  time  in  the  life  of  a  young 
mare. 

For  the  silo  grow  plenty  of 
maize  and  leguminous  crops.  The 
maize  should  be  allowed  thorough- 
ly to  mature,  and  should  not  be 
cut  until  the  grain  has  reached 
the  "  dent  "  stage  of  growth.  Lu- 
cerne is  still  better,  as  nib.  of  it 
are  equivalent  to  81b.  of  bran. 
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About  Some  Donkeys. 

Ere  long  the  art  of  catching  the 
wild  donkey  of  the  North  promises  to 
become  obsolete.  In  the  catching  of 
a  thief  it  lias  long  been  regarded  as 
politic  to  employ  a  thief.  Though  it 
has  equally  long  been  recognised  that 
the  world  possesses  a  superfluity  of 
donkeys  among  its  biped  inhabitants, 
the  theory  that  any  sort  of  the  one 
species  would  prove  efficacious  in 
catching  the  other  has  long  since  been 
exploded  by  practice — at  any  rate,  so 
far  as  the  wild  donkey  of  the  North 
has  ever  been  conoerned.  It  takes  no 
dunce  to  secure  this  particular  type. 
It  is  only  when  the  craft  and  cunning 
of  man  come  to  be  pitted  against 
those  same  attributes  in  the  'quadruped 
that  he  realized  that  the  animal 
which  has  so  long  reigned  in  the 
abstract  as  symbolical  for  all  that  is 
stupid  can  easily  prove  itself  his 
master.  : 

Time  was,  and  by  no  means  long 
ago,  when  tribes  of  the  type  were 
comfortably  established  in  the  Flin- 
ders and  Freeling  Ranges,  and  among 
the  hills  at  the  back  of  the  Beltana 
and  Wirrialpa.  From  this  vantage- 
ground  they  could  bray  forth  defi  - 
ance  at  their  would-be  captors  on  the 
plains,  and  did  so  with  commendable 
effect,  until  the  price  set  upon  their 
heads  rose  high  enough  to  evoke  the 
spirit  of  avarice.  Prior  to  this  how- 
ever, was  the  period  of  the  wild  don- 
key finding  trouble  in  the  form  of 
bullets,  and  a  value  much  enhanced 
by  death  —  for  the  carcass  could  be 
offered  up  as  a  poisoned  sacrifice  to 
the  equally  wild  dog  of  the  same 
region.  Then,  too,  another  form  of 
trouble  arose  for  the  reputed  owners 
of  the  wild  donkey,  through  diverse 
complaints  from  neighbouring  run- 
holders.  Being  no  great  resoecters  of 
fences,  the  tribes  would  establish  out- 
posts beyond  their  proper  boundaries. 
Complaints  of  the  damage  caused  by 
the  trespass  would  be  met  bv  sugges- 
tions that  a  rernedv  lav  within  the 
power  of  the  aggrieved  neighbour- 
impound  the  culprits  and  assess  dam- 
aires  against  the  owners.  That  it 
would  have  been  a  cheap  wav  for  the 
proprietors  to  cm™  bv  their  own  did 
not  lessen  tV  (VflFicuHv.  Then  the 
rifle  nn  and  so  ikis,  and  dead  donkeys 
wore  to  be  met  with,  served  up  in 
bulk  or  scattered  piecemeal  over  the 
landscape  to  temnt  that  other  pest, 
the  dingo,  to  its  destruction. 

Those  days  belong  to  twelve-year- 
old  history.  The  cry  of  "  up  goes  the 
donkev,"  with  which  frequenters  of 
old  English  fairs.  or  even  of  <he 
modern  metropolitan  circus,  have  lone 
and  often  been  familiar  rose  in  the 
land  :  and  the  annual,  which  hail  long 
enioyed  but  n  transient  value,  though 
ft  comparatively  neaeefnl.  even  if  wild, 
existence,  ro«c  eorr<"|>ondin"lv  in  de- 
mand. Rewards  on  a  sliding"'  1  . 
rnnging  from  10*.  to  ti  ner  head, 
set  men  in  the  field  in  "olid  earnest 
pursuit  of  the  wild  donkev.  If  the 
building    nl     yard*    at     the    l<n<.-  n 

waterin  -  plane*,  the  n  rran"ement  of 
•  h  ami  pitfall*  and  the  powtewxion 
,  f    n     xtont    equipment   of    crrnenrld  • 


ropes,  sidelines,  lassoes,  and  hopples, 
and  of  stout  hearts  and  fleet  horses 
could  have  settled  the  campaign,  then 
would  all  the  tribes  have  been  gath- 
ered in  by  one  mightly  sweep  across 
mountain  and  plain.  The  difficulties 
which  beset  Kitchener  in  pursuit  of 
De  Wet  were  no  less  aggravating,  and 
for  that  matter  no  less  numerous. 
The  donkey-hunters  were  not  long  in 
realizing  that  the  height's  to  whiteh  the 
hunted  donkey  could  ascend  were  only 
to  be  surpassed  by  the  heights  to 
which  the  animal's  intelligence  could 
also  ascend  to  meet  each  subtle  occa- 
sion. Trapping  -  yards  at  the  water, 
John  Ass  would  decline  to  visit  his 
favourite  drinking-spot,  and  if  unable 
to  find  satisfaction  elsewhere  would 
remain  away  long  enough  to  perish, 
and  thus  spite  his  enemy,  the  pursuer. 
His  powters  of  insistence  lay  in  stick- 
ing to  the  hills.  There  he  could  trot 
up  and  down,  round  and  over,  until 
condition  failed  the  pursuing  horse 
and  language  the  pursuing  rider. 
The  keenest  of  hearing  and  smelling 
faculties  —  the  slightest  sound  would 
arrest  attention  and  cause  the  rigid 
cocking  of  those  enormous  ears  —  a 
broken  stick  lying  across  the  custo- 
mary path  or  pad  would  arouse  a 
suspicion  which  the  leading  donkey 
would  there  and  then  communicate  to 
his  followers  and  immediately  sound 
the  retreat.  The  men  who  scored 
were  those  who  watched  their  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  off  retreat  to  the  hills, 
and  pressed  the  quarry  wherever  the 
going  was  good,  gradually  making 
play  from  one  confederate  to  another, 
until  the  little  mob  was  edged  off  to 
the  plains.  Then  a  few  quick  dashes 
at  the  leader,  a  successful  oast  of  the 
lassoo,  and  the  hunter  could  get 
alongside  his  victim  and  pull  him  up 
so  as  to  grab  it  by  the  nose.  Tn  one 
respect  even  this  particular  tvpe  of 
wild  intelligence  is  deficient,  and  there- 
in stamps  itself  as  no  exception  to  the 
abstract  form  of  consummate  ass. 
Stop  it  from  breathing  through  its 
unhandsome  nose,  and  it  makes  no 
attempt  1  to  continue  the  process 
through  the  mouth  ;  it  sinks  on  its 
knees,  can  be  rolled  on  its  sidle,  and 
expeditiously  serured  with  honples 
and  sideline.  When  thus  caught  the 
animal  is  comnletelv  cowed,  can  be 
shouldered  along  by  the  hunter's 
horse  in  anv  desired  direction,  or 
secured  on  the  rround.  pending  fur- 
ther developments.  When  thus  cano-bt 
thev  can  be  driven  and  coaxed  alon^ 
without  resorting  to  anv  extremes  of 
punishment.  To  indulge  in  the  process 
of  belting  th»  prisoner  is  to  arouse  a' 
very  strong  innate    faculty  known  as 


the  sulks;  and,  as  already  mentioned, 
with  a  subject  which  can  commit 
suicide  rather  than  face  unknown  but 
suspected  danger,  there  is  no  saying 
what  it  will  or  will  not  do  of  an 
aggravating  nature  if  too  violently 
assaulted. 

iSometimes  the  task  of  catching  these 
wild  donkeys  is  so  simple  that  one 
wonders  how  it  is  that  they  have  so 
long  and  so  successfully  eluded  cap- 
ture. One  of  the  most  notorious  don- 
key outlaws  on  Beltana  was  success- 
fully yarded  one  evening  by  the  late 
Mr.  N.  E.  Philipson,  with  his  buggy 
team  of  four  mules.  The  simplicity 
of  the  proceeding  must  have  surprised 
the  donkey  somewhat,  and  therein 
rested  the  success  of  the  performance. 
Men  on  horseback,  long  whips,  las- 
soes, and  all  the  impedimenta  of  war- 
fare to  which  that  donkey  was  ac- 
customed would  have  seen  it  scale 
the  highest  peak  in  the  quickest  time 
on  record.  One  man.  who  had  made 
more  than  one  substantial  cheoue  at 
donkey-hunting,  recently  pointed  out 
to  the  writer  the  scene  of  a  "haul  of 
fourteen  made  by  himself  and  his 
mate  before  breakfast.  As  this  meal 
is  of  an  elastic  nature  in  the  bush, 
no  enquiries  were  hazarded  as  to  the 
position  of  the  sun  when  the  four- 
teenth was  secured. 

There  are  probably  no  finer  repre- 
sentatives of  the  genus  donkev  any- 
where in  the  world  than  those  bom 
and  bred  in  the  North.  Descended 
from  the  most  revered  strains  of 
ancient  Egypt,  mediaeval  Snain,  and 
modern  America,  nothing  finer  for 
constitution,  size,  and  endurance  is  to 
be  met  with  anywhere.  What  +he 
Northern  donkeys  can  aocomrvlisth  when 
worked  in  teams  is  a  revelation  to 
travelled  visitors,  more  especially 
army  officers and  what  they  can 
endure  as  beasts  of  burden,  fully 
packed,  on  the  humb'ost  of  bush  fare, 
with  and  without  water,  can  onlv  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  verv  wiselv 
emplov  them  during  periods  of 
drought.— Elder's  Review. 

 <S>-  

The  following  is  a  simple  but 
sure  wav  to  tell  <*ood  from  bad 
eggs.  Fresh  egg's  should  be  more 
transparent  in  the  centre  than 
elsewhere.  A  fresh  egg  will  sink 
in  a  brine  solution  made  of  ioz.  of 
salt  to  a  quart  of  water.  A  stale 
egg  will  swim  about,  and  a  reallv 
bad  one  float  on  the  verv  top. 
The  vessell  used  should  have  a 
smooth,  level  bottom. 
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From  Generation  to 
Generation. 


One  learns  much  that  yields  food 
for  thought  in  the  studv  of  his  rattle 
Why  is  it  that  individuals  differ  So 
widely  in  the  response  they  make  to 
bed  ?  1  speak  as  an  amateur  in  the 
art  of  animal  breeding.  One  yields 
milk  and  continues  to  du  so  through 
•i  a  long  milking  period  as  though  milk 
production  were  the  constitutional 
habit  of  her  system,  it  seems  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  for  her 
and  even  uuder  adverse  conditions  the 
habit  still  remains.  Another  presents 
a  fine  appearance  at  calving,  makes 
a  good  beginning,  then  lags  in  the 
race,  and  the  final  return  measures 
not  at  all  above  the  average.  In  the 
one,  the  influence  of  all  internal  agen- 
cies seems  to  be  toward  the  conver- 
sion of  feed  into  milk,  in  the  other 
there  is  a  lack  of  harmony  somewhere 
amongst  these  vital  forces,  and  there 
seems  to  be  an  impediment  that  hin- 
ers  and  obstructs.  The  system  of  the 
one  is  free,  that  of  the  other  is 
bound.  constitutionally  so.  I  can 
phrase  it  in  no  better  way.  In  the 
one  instance  the  breeder  works  as,  it 
wore  in  oo-operntion  with  nature  :  in 
the  other,  at  best  he  finds  an  uphill 
fight  and  makes  but  a  lean  return. 

What  may  be  the  explanation  ?  I 
take  it  that  if  we  would  unravel  the 
mystery  of  hereditv  and  the  science  of 
breeding  we  should  find  our  answer 
These  still,  however,  present .  problems 
that  are  not  yet  solved,  but  never- 
theless, I  am  convinced  that  pract- 
ically we  may  learn  many  things. 
May  we  emphasize  first  t'he  import- 
ance of  individual  animals  ?  May  we 
not  often  fail  to  give  due  credit  to  the 
excellence  of  individuals  in  the  herd  ? 
I  believe  that  one  cow  may  be  worth 
more  to  her  owner,  looking  toward 
herd  improvement,  than  all  the  rest 
of  his  cattle  put  together.  Milk  pro- 
duction is  more  than  an  acquired 
characteristic  :  it  is  a  property  that 
may  be  latent  or  active  in  the  blood. 
When  we  find  an  individual  with  all 
the  natural  vital  forces  of  her  con- 
stitution in  such  harmony  that  she 
responds  freely  and  without  restraint 
to  the  efforts  of  her  owner  to  make 
her  vield  a  trenerous  return,  he  can- 
not afford  to  have  those  vital  potent 
aeenHi-s  dissipated  wastefully  by  in- 
discriminate breeding,  but  must  seek 
to  introduce  them  into  the  blood  of 
others  of  his  rattle  looking  to  the 
improvement  of  another  generation. 
The  history'  of  a  breed  may  be  writ- 
ten as  a  biography  of  the  influence  of 
its  outstanding  animals,  and  if  we 
would  breed  wisely  we  must  find  and 
use  the  scattered  individuals  that 
excel. 

The  thought  has  come  to  me  that  we 
may  compare  the  progress  of  breeding 
to  the  passage  of  a  stream  of  water 
Tnto  it  comes  at  various  intervals  the 
slow  stagnant  water  of  a  level  coun- 
trv  side.  The  stream  it  even  more 
lifeless  than  before.  Such  in  the 
onion  of  blood  in  eat  tie  where  tJhere 
is  no  dominant  characteristic,  but 
mediocrity.  Tt  marks  rather  reces- 
sion than  progress,  for  mediocrity  can 
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sean>>  maintain,  even  through  its 
volume,  what  has  already  been  attain- 
ed, and  lacks  altogether  the  power  to 
renew  and  improve.  Then  again  the 
stream  may  receive  a  tributary  whose 
source  lies  away  in  the  mountains 
and  the  clear  swift  torrent  of  the  up- 
land pours  its  power  and  energy  into 
the  turbid  river  which  feels  the  in- 
Huence  of  its  life  for  miles  and  miles. 
Of  such  is  the  appearance  here  and 
there  of  individuals  that  excel. 

I^et  me  make  my  moral  clear.  Sires 
are  all  too  frequently  used  in  a  herd 
that  yield  nothing  to  it  of  vital 
energy  or  of  individual  strengths. 
Their  dams  and  their  sires'  dams  were 
but  drudges  that  could  barely  pay 
their  way.  Their  ancestry  was  of  a 
negative  sorts  with  no  positive  ele- 
ment in  it,  and  their  blood  was  as 
lileless  as  the  waters  of  the  stagnant 
river.  On  the  other  hand  a  sire  may 
be  used  that  will  bring  the  held  to 
life  again.  TTe  has  behind  him  the 
heritage  of  intense  life,  and  his  blood 
is  as  virile  and  fresh  as  the  sparkle  of 
a  mountain  torrent.  There  is  power 
in  blood  and  we  must  find  the  in- 
dividuals  that   possess  it. 
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But  whence  came  this  power  ?  We 
have  yet  to  emphasize  the  import- 
ance of  pedigree.  Pedigree  is  almost 
valueless  unless  the  animals  appear 
ing  in  it  be  known,  aod  it  is  my  own 
belief  that  only  the  near  ancestors  are 
of  much  importance.  In  the  Old  Test- 
ament dispensation,  the  sins1  of  the 
father  were  visited  upon  the  children 
not  farther  than  the  third  or  fourth 
generation,  and  I  question  whether  in 
cattle  breeding  the  virtues  of  the  par- 
ents are  manifested  for  a  much  longer 
period.  It  is  true  that  irregular 
characteristics  will  appear  for  many 
generations  after  any  introduction  of 
foreign  blood  but  when  a  type  is 
fixed,  the  influence  of  remote  ances- 
tors- will  scarce  merit  consideration. 
On  a  well  established  breed  I  take  it 
that  a  pedigree  has  very  little  value 
except  as  it  obtains  it  through  the 
merit  of  the  top  crosses. 

In  the  pedigree  of  milking  cattle  it 
is  again  the  performance  of  the  dams 
(with  all  that  it  signifies  of  active 
nutrition  and  secretion)  that  counts 
for  a  very  great  deal.  Together  with 
this  is  the  happy  union  of  strains 
through  the  mating  of  sire  and  dam. 
May  we  define  the  "  Nick  "  in  breed- 
ing as  the  ability  of  the  breeder  to 
keep    the  blood  of    his    cattle  fresh 


and  virile,  and  in  that  way,  pre- 
potent. Too  great  similarity  or  con- 
sanguinity of  blood  relationship  must 
eventually  end  in  stagnation  and  de- 
terioration. It  may  be  that  there  are 
possibilities  of  outcrossing  which  will 
yet  find  favor,  though  now  condemned. 
Shall  it  be  mentioned,  however,  as 
a  final  word  that  there  are  few 
agencies  which  will  so  as;i»t  in  pre- 
serving the  activity  of  blood  as  a 
vigorous  existence  and  a  natural  un- 
pampered  life.  Herd  improvement 
follows  the  study  of  the  individuals 
of  the  race  and  marks  the  ability  of 
the  breeder    to  choose  and  breed  and 


feed. 


H.  S.  ARKELL. 


Good  Breeding  Pays. 

One  of  the  factors  that  is  injuring 
the  dairy  business  is  that  so  many 
farmers  aix?  content  to  use  any  kind 
of  bull  that  will  get  their  cows  in 
calf.  It  is  not  fair,  though,  to  place 
all  the  blame  on  the  .bull  for  a  great 
many  of  the  cows  should  not  raise  a 
profitable  calf  if  mated  to  the  best 
bull  in  the  country.  Some  farmers 
appreciate  the  value  of  a  good  bull 
and  we  frequently  hear  them  speak  ol 
their  herd  header,  which  might  be  a 
very  good  one,  as  though  he  were 
going  to  regenerate  the  whole  herd  in 
a  very  few  years  and  then  when  we 
see  the  cows  we  find  a  lot  of  animals 
of  non-desoript  breeding — a  great  many 
of  them  just  mean  scrub  cows.  It 
seems  like  throwing  money  away  to 
buy  a  good  bull  to  mate  with  such 
females.  Rut  it  is  perhaps  better  than 
using  a  scrub  bull.  This  grading  up 
process  is  a  slow  one.  Instead  of 
putting  all  the  money  into  a  bull,  if 
farmers  would  keep  their  eyes  open 
for  good  cows  as  well  and  thus 
improve  both  sides  at  the  same  time 
they  would  much  more  oiuirklv  get 
the  results  they  are  after. — Exchange. 


Trouble  is  sometimes  found  in 
getting  mares  in  foal.  But  this  is 
usually  overcome  by  some  one  of 
the  manv  practices  known  to  all 
first  class  grooms.  It  might  be 
said,  however,  that  a  horse  during 
a  heavy*  season  is  not  so  likely  to 
impregnate  a  mare,  "  hard  to 
catch  "as  a  horse  serving  but  a 
few. 
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E.  ANDERS  &  SONS,  ► 

AGRICULTURAL  ENQINEERS,  &c,   FREELINQ,  S.A. 
Manufacturers  of  High  Quality  STEEL  CULTIVATOR  SHARES,  f 


Perfecsly  Shapid  to  do  irood 


nt  nil  weeds,  are  lierht  in  draught,  and  (iive  ent 


satisfaction 


j  Anders'  SHARES  are  absolutely  the  best  and  Cheapest  you  can  Buy.  |_ 

J   The«e  Share"  are  made  from  special  qualitv  steel,  carefully  tempered,  and  will  Btand  the  severest  f 

-=    tent*.         make  all  »izes  of  Share*  to  fit  all  makes  of  Imported  Sprint.'  Tooth  Cnlt'vators  and  Harrows  §- 

J    and  for  Colonial  made  Cultivators,  either  Stump  Jump  or  eliin  land.  With  large  square  hole  forloop  i 

=  fixture,  or  ordinal,  bolt  bole.  *e  ran  supply  loops  when  required  Our  Reversible  Shares  are  = 
Money  Savers. 

~\        FARMERS  !  It  wlii  vay  \ou  to  use  our  Shares--Post  your  orders  lo  us.  ? 

E.  ANDERS  &  SONS,  FREELINQ.  f 
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Pigs   £ti\d  Their  Management. 


From  Queensland  Agric.  Journal. 

—  Weig-ht  of  Sows  and  Pigs  at  Birth.  — 
Some  interesting  comparisons  have 
lately  been  made  with  the  object  of 
putting  on  record  data  concerning  the 
weights  of  sows  before  and  after 
farrowing,  weight  of  the  afterbirth, 
and  weight  of  each  pig  at  birth.  Tne 
sows  on  which  observations  were  made 
were  ten  in  number,  and  were  pure- 
bred Poland-Chinas  and  Berkshires, 
crosses  of  these  breeds,  or  cross-bred 
Poland-China-Chester  Whites.  They 
ranged  in  age  from  1  to  4  years,  and 
in  weight  from  240  lb.  to  577  lb.  The 
average  weight  before  farrowing  was 
382>-l  lb.  ;  after  farrowing,  359  lb.  The 
average  weight  of  the  afterbirth  was 
4.01  lb.  The  litters  averaged  16.7  lb. 
each.  The  individual  pigs  ranged  in 
weight  from  1.3  lb.  to  3.1  lb.,  the 
average  being  2.2  lb.  There  were  from 
five  to  twelve  pigs  in  a  litter,  and 
in  general  the  individual  pigs  in 
large  litters  were  somewhat  smaller 
than  those  in  small  litters. 

In  a  litter  of  pigs  there  is  often 
one  much  weaker  than  the  others. 
This  is  often  called  the  runt,  or  teat- 
man.  It  is  frequently  spoken  of  as 
the  last  pig  farrowed,  this  occurrence 
being  supposed  to  cause  inferiority. 
This  idea  was  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts  observed.  The  first  pig  born 
in  one  of  the  lots  weighed  2.1  lb., 
and  the  last  2.6  lb.  In  other  cases 
the  pig  farrowed  last  weighed  less 
than  the  one  farrowed  first.  In  this 
matter,  however,  no  regularity  was 
observed,  and  it  is  stated  that  no 
weakness  or  other  inferiority  was 
observed  in  the  last  farrowed. 

SKIM  MTLK. 
—  Results  of  Experiments.  ■ — 
Says    and     agricultural    bulletin  :— 
Skim  milk  should  always  be  used  when 
it  is  available.     It  is  not  only  a  good 


flesh-producer  in  itself,  but  it  also 
makes  the  ordinary  grain  feeds  more 
digestible,  so  adds  greatly  to  their 
value.  While  skim  milk  alone  is 
rarely  profitable— from  20  lb.  to  40  lb. 
being  required  to  make  1  ft.  of  meat 
— when  mixed  with  grain  in  the  pro- 
portion of  3  ft.  or  less  of  milk  to 
each  pound  of  grain,  its  value  is 
greatly  increased.  In  a  test  reported, 
1  bushel  of  maize  produced  10  ft.  of 
pork,  and  100  ft.  of  skim  milk  pro- 
duced 5  ft.  of  pork,  when  fed  separ- 
ately. When  fed  together,  however, 
the  mixture  produced  18  ft.  of  meat, 
an  increase  of  3  ft.,  due  to  the  mix- 
ing. In  this  case  100  ft.  of  skiim  milk 
took  the  place  of  44.8  ft.  of  maize. 
If  the  maize  was  worth  1/0^  a  bushel, 
the  milk  was  worth  9|d.  per  1O01  ft.  ; 
if  the  maize  was  worth  1/8.  tflie  milk 
was  worth  1/34.  Extended  tests  in 
the  feeding  of  skim  milk  have  been 
made  at  the  Utah  Station,  and  among 
the  facts  brought  out  by  them 
are  these  :  "  The  pigs  fed  on  the  milk- 
and-grain  ration  made  ,much  more 
rapid  gains  than  either  those  fed  on 
milk  alone  or  on  grain  alone.  The 
time  required  to  make  100  ft.  of 
grain  was  70  days  for  the  pigs  fed  on 
milk  and  grain,  116  days  for  those 
fed  on  grain  alone,  and  147  days 
when  the  feed  was  milk  alone.  The 
milk-and-grajn  lots  required  2.58  ft. 
of  ditrestable  matter,  the  milk-fed  lots 
2.85  ft.,  and  the  grain-fed  lots '3.19  ft. 
to  make  1  ft.  of  grain  in  live  weig-ht." 
In  this  case  10  ft.  of  skim  milk  took 
the  place  of  2.32  ft.  of  grain  in  the 
mixture.  Work  at  other  stations  has 
"iven  very  similar  results,  and  has 
demonstrated  that  when  not  more 
than  4  ft.  of  skim  milk  is  used  with 
each  1  ft.  of  grain  the  milk  is  worth 
from  T^d.  to  ]/3  per  100  ft.  The 
younger  and  the  smaller  the  pigs, 
the  hicrher  is  the  value  of  the  milk. 
For  full-grown  and  aged  animals  it  is 
of  less  value.  Where  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  enough  skim  milk,  for  all  the 


pigs,  the  available  supply  should  be 
given  to  those  pigs  nearest  the  wean- 
ing age,  and  to  sows  suckling  pigs. 


CUAKCOAL  AND  ASHES. 
Unquestionably  charcoal  is  a  valu- 
able hygienic  agent  for  pigs.  It  is 
a  corrective,  and  certainly  prevents 
some  diseases  arising  from  disordered 
digestive  functions.  Wood  ashes  act 
similarly,  or  at  least  minister  to 
similar  wants.  Both  charcoal  and 
ashes  are  freely  used  by  the  leading 
American  swinegrowers. 

There  is  no  need  to  fix  quantities. 
The  best  way  is  to  keep  both  sub- 
stances within  reach  of  the  pigs,  and 
allow  them  to  consult  their  own  .tastes 
and  needs.  If  you  use  commercial 
charcoal,  throw  out  half  a  sack  at 
a  time  in  a  clean,  dry  corner,  and 
supply  more  when  used  up.  All  the 
wood  ashes  from  the  kitchen  fires  can 
be  used  in  the  same  way.  If  you 
have  waste  wood  or  rubbish  burn  it 
in  the  big  paddock,  and  wet  it  down 
before  entirely  consumed,  and  the  pigs 
will  take  care  of  H. 


PEANUTS. 
Peanuts  are  very  rich  in  protein,  and 
so  are  especially  valuable  for  animals 
which  are  growing.  Their  yield  in 
bushels  is  much  greater  ;  and  as  they 
are  rich  in  muscle-forming  materials 
while  sweet  potatoes  have  their  chief 
value  as  fat-producers,  the  two 
supplement  each  other.  The  best 
variety  for  grazing  Is  the  Spanish, 
which  yields  fully  as  well  as  others, 
and  its  compact  growth  makes  it 
easier  to  cultivate.  On  soils  of 
medium  fertility  and  with  ordinary 
care  a  yield  of  from  50  to  75  bushels 
per  acre  may  reasonably  be  expected, 
and  as  the  hog's  do  the  harvesting 
the  expense  of  making  the  crop  is 
much  less  than  for  securing  an  equal 
amount  of  food  from  most  other 
crops.  Some  recent  work  at  the 
Alabama  Experiment  Station  shows 
the  high  feeding  value  of  peanuts  in 
a  very  striking  manner.  Six!  pigs, 
with  a  total  weight  of  184.3  ft.,  were 
used  in  the  test,  which  lasted  six 
week^.  The  peanuts  were  grown  on 
about  one-sixth  of  an  acre,  and 
during  the  test  373  ft.  or  a  little  more 
than  6.V  bushels  of  corn  were  fed.  At 
the  close  of  the  feeding  the  pigs  had 
more  than  doubled  in  weight,  having 
made  a  gain  of  196.4  ft.  Valuing  the 
corn  at  4<0  cents  per  bushel  and  the 
pork  at  3  cents  per  ft.,  the  peanuts, 
when  harvested  by  the  hogs~  were 
worth   18.34  dollars  per  acre. 

The  expense  of  cultivating  the  pea- 
nuts was  much  less  than  for  cultivat- 
ing an  equal  area  in  cotton,  and  the 
thin,  sandy  soil  on  which  the  nuts 
were  grown  would  not  have  made 
more  than  200  ft.  of  lint  per  acre, 
while  the  yield  of  peanuts  was  62.6 
bushels  per  aero.  In  another  test  at 
tho  same  station,  peanuts  alone, 
peanuts:  and  cornmeal,  and  commeal 
alone,  were  fed  to  determine  their 
relative  pnrk-producing  value.  At  the 
close  of  the  sixth  week  it  was  found 
that  2.8  lb.  of  peanuts  alone,  or  3.7 
lb.  of  equal    weight*  of  peanuts  and 
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BETTER  CROPS 


n  • 

r-f                   Are    you  not    anxious  to  get  better  results  from  J_[ 

£2               your  soil  than  you  are  doing  now?     Perhaps  a  por-  v_, 

tion  of  your  land  does  not  yield  what  it  ought  to  do,  J— I 

and   the  problem   presents  some  difficulty  to  you.    Let  £J 

us  help  you.      You  can  overcome  this  trouble  perman-  w 
O               ently  by  the  application  of 

"TOP  BRAND  "  FERTILIZERS. 

!~Z                     They  are  now  being  used   extensively   all    oyer   the  .  , 

State  with  very  great  nunc  ess.    If  you  want  increased  1  ' 

yields,  and  bigger  profits,  write    us  and    we  will    tell  j  ] 

Z2              you  the  exact  kind  of  manure  that  you  need  for  your  p. 

LJ  particular  produce. 

g    ADELAIDE  CHEMICAL  &  FERTILIZER  CO.,  LTD.,  § 

CUBRIE  STREET,  ADELAIDE.  0 
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Icoinmeul  had  l»vn  consumed  for  each 
pound  of  grain,  while  10.7  It),  of  corn- 
m«>al  alone  hail  l>eon  n.«.dod  to  make 
the  same  growth.  On  l)utchcrin._r  the 
hops  iwed  in  the  tests  it  was  found 
that  the  |H>anuts  had  L'ieatl\  softened 
the  pork  and  lowered  the  melting 
point  of  the  lard,  and  that  this  was 
not   wholly  corrected,   even   when  the 

!  hogs  were  fed  i>n  com  exelusively 
for  a  month  before  slaughtering.  Like 
other  feeds    rich  in    protein,  peanuts 

,  are  more  valuable  for  growing  jmhnals 
than  for  those  int. 'tided  f.>r  immediate, 
killing.    The  "  Rulletin  "  says  further  : 

>  It  is  highly  desirable  to  arrange  a 
succession  of  peanut  crops  rather  than 
to  have  large  areas  ripen  at  the  same 
time,  for,  in  wet  weather.  Spanish 
peanuts  will  not  remain  long  in  the 
ground  after  maturity  without 
sprouting. 



Milking. 

The  operation  of  milking,  if 
gentlv  performed,  is  a  pleasure  to 
the  cow.  This  pleasure  promotes 
milk  secretion,  so  it  is  not  an  ab- 
surdity to  say  that  a  good  milker 
will  get  more  milk  from  a  cow  at 
the  same  milking-  than  an  unskilful 
one  could  get,  though  each  secured 
all  that  the  udder  woidd  afford  to 
him  or  her.  The  change  from  one 
milker  to  another  is  never  made 
without  some  loss.  Therefore 
where  a  large  herd  of  cows  have 
to  be  milked,  and  several  milkers 
are  employed,  each  milker  should 
have  assigned  to  him  the  cows  he 
shall  milk,  instead  of  milking  one 
or  another  indiscriminately.  The 
cow  will  discriminate,  even  if  the 
milker  does  not. 


Rye  for  Hay. 

The  cultivation  of  rye  for  hay 
has  never  assumed  any  great  im- 
portance in  Australia.  Neverthe- 
less, the  cereal  is  a  valuable  ooe 
under  manv  conditions,  more  es- 
pecially in  a  dry  season,  while  it 
is  also  useful  as  a  means  of  getting 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe 

Insurance  Company,  Limited. 

CLAIMS  PAID  EXCEED  £55,000,000. 
ASSETS  EXCEED  £11.500,000. 
AH  Descriptions  of  Insurances  Undertaker. 

at  Lowest  Current  Rates. 
FIRE  (including  Haystack?  and  Growinp 
Crops),  ACCIDENT  and  DISEASE,  Em- 
ployers'Liability  and  Workmen's  Compensn 
tion,  Fid-htv  Guarantee.  PL  *TE  GLASS. 

Burtflarv.  PUBLIC  RISKS. 
Agenta  in  all  the  Principal  Country  Town-. 

Chiet  OmcB  kor  South  Australia— 

36,  Grenfell  St.,  Adelaide 

T.  M.  Docglas,  M»n*t-»r  for  S.  A  . 


rid  <>f  wild  o.its.     The  wild  oat  is 
a    masterful    plant,     which  stools 
well  and  takes  up  a  large  amount 
of  room.     Consequently,  when  it 
is  pro  lament  m  a  field  there  is  so 
much   less    space    for    the  wheat 
plants    to    develop,  and    a  much 
smaller    quantity    of    plant  food 
available  for  their  sustenance.  The 
late  Mr.  W.  Farrer,  of  Lambrigg, 
New  South  Wales,  well    known  in 
connection  with  wheat-breeding  ex- 
periments, found  that  the  growth 
of   rye   for   hay   is   an  efficacious 
practice  to  adopt  in  cleaning  fields 
infested  with  wild  oats.      His  ex- 
perience     extended     over  several 
years,  and  when  he  first  began  to 
grow  rye  for  hay  wild  oats  were 
so    abundant     in    the  cultivation 
paddocks  as   to   be   a   source  of 
great  trouble.    But  after  he  adopt- 
ed the  practice  of  feeding  his  farm 
horses  on  rye  hay  wild  oats  became 
less  and  less  prominent,  and  even- 
htallv  could  hardly  be  found.  The 
reason  for  the  superiority    of  rye 
hay  as  a  means  of  eradicating  the 
wild   oat   pest   over    wheaten  or 
oaten  hay  is  that  for  rye  hay  to 
be  good  the  crop  has    to  be  cut 
as  soon  as  the  earliest  plants  come 
into  flower,  and  that  period  is  be- 
fore   the    wild  oat  plants    in  the 
crop  have  formed  seed .     There  are 
therefore  no  seeds  of  the  wild  oat 
in  good  rye  hay,  and  no  seeding  of 
the  cultivation  paddocks  with  wild 
oats  is  done  by  the  working  horses. 
An  important  advantage  which  is 
attached    to  the  growing    of  rye 
for  hay  is  that  if  the ;  seed  be  sown 
earlv — sav,  about  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary, but  in  no  case  later  than  the 
middle  of  March— the  crop   can  be 
grazed  during  the  winter  months, 
and,  if  the  stock  be  taken  out  early 
enough,  a  fairly  good  crop  of  hav 
will  be    produced  afterwards.  A 
second    important    advantage  is 
that  when  working  horses  have  rye 
to  graze  on  in  the  winter  and  dur- 
ing spell  davs,  much  less    hay  is 
needed    for  "their    use,    while  the 
horses  themselves  sire   fresher  and 
healthier  than  when  they  are  get- 
ting dry  feed  alone. 


A  lx>ar  is  fit  for  service  at  the 
age  of  12  months,  but  it  is  better 
to  allow  him  to  Income  a  little 
older,  say  18  months. 

The  feedimr  value  of  both  maize 
and  sorghum  silage  can  be  in- 
creased by  addin<r  some  legumin- 
ous crop.  The  two  crops  may  be 
sown  separately  and  mixed  while 
being  cut  into  the  silo,  or  grown 
and  harvested  together.  The  cow 
pea  is  probably  the  l>est  crop  for 
this  purpose. 


DISINFECTANT 
ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT,  &I 

for  household  use 


Recommended  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  world.  Acts 
as  a  preventive  to  contagion 
from  infectious  diseases.  In- 
valuable for  use  with  telephones. 


For 

POTATO  DISEASES. 

As  a  preventative  to  the  spread 
of  POTATO  BLIGHT  (Irish 
blight)  SCAB,  BROWN  RUST, 
etc.,  Immerse  all  seed  potatoes 
in  SICKLE  BRAND  FORMALIN 

1  lb.  to  32  gallons  water.  Soak 
uncut  tubers  in  the  solution  for 

2  hours,  spread  out  to  dry,  cut 
and  plant  as  usual.  It  is  im- 
portant not  to  cut  tubers  before 

treatment. 


PRICES: 

1/6    per  1    lb.  bottle,    14/-  per 
gallon   bottle,  12/6   per  gal.  in 
3  gallon  jars,  1  gallon  —  about 
11*  lb.. 


Sole  Agents  for  South  Australia  : 

The  Adelaide  Chemical 
and  Fert.  Co.,  Ltd., 

CUBRIE  STREET. 
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Selecting  the  Sire. 

In  horsebreeding  base  your  selection 
more  on  the  quality  of  the  foals  a 
horse  is  getting,  .than  the  individuali- 
ty of  the  horse,  for  many  first  class 
snow  horses  are  but  indifferent  breed- 
ers. First  consider  the  quality  of  the 
horse,  then  the  size.  Clean  flat 
bone  with  silky  hair.  Pasterns 
of  medium  obliquity  ending  in 
a  large  hoof  head  which  in 
turn  expands  into  what  a  Scotch- 
man calls  a  "  foot  like  a  tub'" 
is  what  we  want.  Then,  too,  the 
constitiition  must  be  considered.  A 
prominent  breast,  strong  shoulders 
laid  well  into  a  deep  chest,  surmount- 
ed by  a  good  crest.  Strong 
loin  muscles,  a  short  back,  deep,  well 
sprung  rifosi  should  connect  squarely 
formed,  powerful  croupe  and  haunches 
to  the  pleasing  fore-quarters.  Gaskin 
muscles  should  be  prominent,  while 
the  hock  should  be  strong,  angular 
and  free  from  any  approach  to  puffi- 
ness.  In  action,  a  stallion  should 
first  of  all  be  the  embodiment  of 
good  spirits.  His  walk  should  be 
clean  and  sprightly.    His  trot  should 
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be  expressive  of  control,  square  action 

in  front,  trappy  action  from  the  side, 
and  carrying  the  hocks  well  together 

behind  without  any  tendency  to  in- 
terfere. 

Lumpy  Jaw. 

"  Old  Subscriber  "  writes  : — I  am 
enclosing  a  photo  of  a  cow  which 
is  suffering  from  a  swollen  throat. 
Can  you  tell  me  what  the  com- 
plaint is  ?  At  first  there  was  a 
slight  running  at  nose  and  mouth, 
this  disappeared  only  to  come  on 
again  and  remain,  she  appears  to 
suffer  no  discomfort  to  speak  of 
and  has  not  lost  much  condition, 
is  rather  loose  internally,  but  feeds 
and  drinks  well.  It  is  about  two 
months  since  I  first  noticed  the 
swelling.  I  should  be  much  obliged 
if  you  can  enlighten  me  as  to 
cause,  and  remedy.  Please  reply 
through  correspondence  column 
in  your  journal  and  oblige." 

We  regret  that  you  did  not  for- 
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ward  your  name  so  that  we  might 
have  communicated  with  you  di- 
rectly and  immediately,  as  the 
matter  is  a  serious  one.  The  cow 
is  suffering  from  Actinomycosis, 
commonly  known  as  lumpy  jaw 
or  wooden  tongue.  Iodide  of  po- 
tassium in  4  to  8  drachm  doses 
given  daily  is,  we  believe,  the  re- 
cognised treatment.  If  the  tongue 
or  mouth  parts  generally  show 
signs  of  tumerous  growths,  these 
should  be  scraped  daily  and 
dressed  with  a  mixture  of  iodine 
tincture,  carbolic  acid  and  gly- 
cerine. Iodine  in  any  form  is 
fatal  to  the  fungus  causing  the 
disease.  You  should,  however,  ob- 
tain •  qualified  veterinary  advice 
without  delav.  The  disease  is  con- 
tagious and  the  Stock  Department 
inform  us  that  in  accordance  with 
the  Stock  Diseases  Act,  you  should 
at  once  report  the  case  either  to 
the  nearest  inspector  or  to  the 
Chief  Inspector,  Adelaide.  We  ad- 
vise vour  communicating  at  once. 
Isolate  the  beast  without  delay, 
for  though  present  svmptoms  may 
not  indicate  any  serious  complaint 
the  animal  is  dangerous  to  others 
with  which  it  may  come  in  con- 
tact. If  in  milk  we  should  sug- 
gest vour  not  using  it,  till  receipt 
of  advice  from  Department. 

 *  

FIBROUS  CEILINGS 
(From  "  Building."') 
On  the  destruction  of  Her  Maiesty's 
Theatre,  Sydney,  by  fire  on  Easter 
Sunday  in  1902,  the  architect  in  re- 
building the  theatre  decided  to  instal 
Fibrous  Plaster  work  throughout,  on 
account  of  its  well-known  fire-resisting 
qualities.  The  whole  of  the  ceilings 
throughout  the  vast  'auditorium,  to- 
gether with  the  beautiful  box  and 
circle  fronts,  the  massive  dome,  and 
the  famous  proscenium  were  all  con- 
structed in  Fibrous  Plaster,  and  were 
considered  the  finest  in  the  State. 
The  foresight  of  the  architect  was 
amply  demonstrated  on  the  occasion 
of  the  second  fire  on  Sunday,  Aug.  1, 
1909.  Starting  on  the  floor  of  the 
gallery,  the  flames  quickly  took  pos- 
session of  the  woodwork,  and  spread 
rapidly  till  they  reached  the  Fibrous 
Plaster  Ceiling,  which  successfully  re- 
sisted the  terrific  heat  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  battens  behind  the  ceil- 
ings were  not  damaged,  and  remained 
in  position  for  the  new  work.  Subse- 
quent examination  demonstrated  that 
the  theatre  was  absolutely  saved  by 
the  Fibrous  Plaster  Ceiling.  No  other 
ceilins'-  material  coulr]  have  withstood 
the  effect  on  the  flames,  and  it  speaks 
volumes  for  the  fire-resisting  qualities 
of  the  material.  As  an  indication  of 
the  appreciation  of  The  owners  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  the  architect  had 
it  ro-in^tnted  exactly  as  before. 

These  ceilings  are  supplied  by  Mr.  T. 
W.  Ingham,  Victoria  Place,  near  Gov- 
ernment Offices,  from  whom  all  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained. 


O.  H.  LEHMANN 
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CASH   PRICE  LIST. 


8ADD  ES.—  Gent*— I  olaim  to  make  and 
sell  at  good  an  article  and  Cheaper  than 
,,ny  other  House:— 50/,  60/,  70/,  75/,  80/, 
100/.  110/,  120/.  For  silver  Mounts  add  5/. 
Racing  Saddles,  any  weight,  50/,  60/,  70/,  80/, 
90/,  100/.  Exercising,  60/.  70/,  80/,  90/, 
100/,  120/. 

BRIDLES.  — Good  Useful  Snaffle  Bridles, 
6/6,  9/6.  Queensland,  8/6.  9/6,  10/6,  11/6, 
12/6.  Double  Rein,  10  6,  12/6,  14/6,  16/,  18/. 
For  Solid  Nickel  Bits  add  3/,  and  Curb  4/6. 
Ladies'  Double  Rein  same  Price,  only  add  for 
Round  Reins,  3/.  and  Noseband,  with  Net, 
2/6.  Head-Stall  Bridles,  with  Reins,  strong 
10/,  11/,  12/. 

STRAPS. -Saddle  Strap*  from  6/,  dox.  ; 
Hobble  Straps,  9d.  1/,  each.  RinfB,  4d.  6d. 
good  quality. 

REINS,  Single  Cart,  strong,  7/6,8/6  ;  Spring 
Cart  7/6.  8/6  ;  beading.  11/6  for  25  feet,  16/ 
for  36  feet;  Cms*  Reins,  strong,  Waggon, 
12/6,  13/6;  Cross  Reins,  Buggy,  Silrer  Buckles, 
beat  14/6,  15/6,  For  folded  hand  pari*  add  0/ 
Bridle  Reins,  2/6;  Silver  Buoklee,  3/6. 

H  ARN  ESS.—  Carriage  Harness  for  £16  up 
Beat.  Pair  Horse,  with  pads,  from  £10  up. 
Pair  Horse  Ordinary  Skeleton,  Traces  »ewn 
in  Haroea,  120/.  including  Pole  Straps; 
with  Buckles  in  Harries,  £6  10/,  £7,  £8,  £9. 
Sinfle  BufTgy  or  Trap  Harness,  you  can  have 
aa  low  aa  £4  10/,  but  if  you  are  wiee  don't  go 
below  £C.  £6  10,  £6  16,  £7,  €8,  £0.  £10.  £11, 
*12.  Be«t  Value,  and  really  a  splendid  line 
is  £«  Spring  ''art,  with  Square  Saddle,  £*i 
10/.,  £6,  £6  10/,  £7.    I^ong  Saddle*,  6/  extra. 

CART  or  DRAY  H  x  R  N  ESS.  -  Raddle, 
16/.   and  27]6 :   Breech  nt  «am*  prio... 
22/6.   2.V-  an-1  27/6;    Shaft   Belly  Rami. 


Bands,  6/6.  7/6  ;  Leading  Belly- Bands,  3/,  3/6 ; 
Iron-cased  Hames,  5/6,  6  6,  7/6,  8/6.  (Really 
Good);  Maine  Strape9/  per  doz.,  or  lOd.  each  ; 
Cart  Winkers,  8/6,  9  6  ;  Patent,  10/6  ;  Queens- 
land Pat  ern.  11/6.  Plough  Backhands,  5/6,  6/6, 
Spiders,  7/6,  8/6;9/6  ;  Best  Chaios,  5d.  6d.  lb. 

COLLARS.— Faced  with  Hair.  Best,  17/, 
and  18/ ;  Leather  Lining,  19/,  20/  Round, 
17/;  Faced  with  Hair,  18/;  Spring  Cart,  17/; 
Patent  Leather,  20/,  22/6  ;  Yankee  Chaff  17/. 

19/,  20/. 

KANGAROO  THONGS,  good  1*  yard, 
1/;  H  yard,  1/4  ;  If  yard,  1/8;  2  yards,  21. 
6  plait,  8x8,  Stock  Thongs,  6/6,  7/6,  8/6; 


Really  Good  DANDY  BRUSHES  21,  ex- 
tra  Large  2/6. 

WHIP  HANDLES,    SPURS,  CLOTHS 
ROPES,  in  fact  every  item  you  oan  mention 
in  Saddlery. 
Subject  to  Market  Fluctuations. 
1/.  DISCOUNT  in  every  £  for  Cash  with 
Order. 

Tarpaulins. 


MKDIUH. 

OOOD. 

BEST. 

12  x  14 

...  15/9 

21/- 

1/4/9 

12  x  16 

...  18/9 

1/4/9 

1/9/9 

14  i  16 

1/1/9 

1/8/9 

1/14/6 

14  i  18 

...  14/9 

1/11/9 

1/19/- 

16  x  18 

...  1/7/9 

1/176 

2/4/6 

18  x  20 

...  1/14/6 

2/6/6 

2  17/- 

20  x  24 

..  2/6/. 

3/./- 

3  13/6 

Only  when  Cash  is  sent  with  Order,  10  per 
eont.  discount  allowed  on  Tarpaulin*. 


C.  H.  LEHMANN,  HrrnfeU  Street,  Adelaide. 
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Poultry  Notes. 


Duck  Breeding. 

—  Some  Useful  Information  — 

The  breeding  of  ducks  is  coming 
into  general  favor  among  poultry 
keepers  who  have  suitable  premises 
and  require  quick  maturing  birds. 
Some  seasonable  information  has 
been  asked  lor  by  a  young  breeder 
who  also  wishes  us  to  treat  on  the 
quabties  of  the  Aylesbury.  An 
English  writer  says  : — 

The  house  for  a  single  pen  of 
ducks  need  only  be  a  few  feet 
square,  and  may  be  as  freely  ven- 
tilated as  desired,  so  that  it  is 
needless  to  be  particular  about 
stopping  every  crack  in  the  walls  ; 
the  more  air  they  have  the  better. 
The  roof  should  be  tight,  however, 
and  the  chief  requisite  of  all  is  a 
dry  lloor,  as  the  birds  get  cramp 
verv  quickly  if  this  is  not  attended 
to.  The  best  floor  for  a  duck 
house  is  concrete,  sloping  a  little 
from  the  place  where  the  birds 
sleep  ;  another  good  plan  is 
to  make  a  floor  of  slates  raised 
two  or  three  inches  above  the 
the  ground,  with  half  an  inch  of 
space  between  ~the  slats.  On  the 
floor  drv  straw  is  laid,  on  which 
they  sleep,  and  which  must  be  re- 
newed wholly  or  in  part  whenever 
it  is  found  wet  or  dity.  A  few 
bricks  on  the  floor  make  as  good 
nests  as  anything,  and  some  prefer 
none  at  all,  the  ducks  laying  in 
the  loose  straw.  It  is  generally 
the  best  plan  to  shut  laying  ducks 
in  the  house  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  (thev  usually  ,lay 
early,  and  sometimes  before  light) 
as  otherwise  thev  are  apt  to  lay 
away  anywhere,  or  even  in  the 
water  whilst  swimming. 

Though  most  of  the  ducklings 
raised  for  market,  says  Lewis 
Wright,  have  never  entered  water 
in  their  lives,  breeding  and  exhibi- 
tion stock  require  water,  in  which 
copulation  often  takes  place,  and 
without  which  the  eggs  are  not 
fertile  as  a  general  rule,  though 
"  dry  rearing  in  th  United 
States  has  produced  strains  that 
breed  satisfactorily,  even  if  not 
allowed  to  swim,  and  some  dry- 
reared  ducks  are  found  fertile  in 
England  also.  Where  there  is  good 
rancre  over  farm  or  garden,  how 
ever,  quite  a  small  pond  made  of 
concrete,  or  by  sinking  an  iron- 
cistern  in  the  ground,  will  suflice 
A  pen  of  ducks  thus  kept  is  useful 
in  a  garden,  eating  many  slugs 
and  worms,  and  doing  little  dam- 
age if  fenced  away  from  straw- 
berries of  which  they  are  special  h 


fond.  A  foot  of  wire  netting  is 
quite  sufficient  to  confine  them 
anywhere,  or  a  board  stood  up  on 
its  edge  will  do  the  same. 

It  is  usual  to  mate  three  or 
four  ducks  to  one  drake,  and  the 
eggs  are  generally  fertile,  except 
that  the  first  dozen  eggs  which 
a  duck  lavs  are  very/  often  not  so. 
The  birds  are  almost  always 
peaceable,  and  several  pens  will 
agree  perfectly  well  together. 
With  good  range,  stock  birds  do 
not  require  much  feeding,  as  they 
pick  up  a  great  deal  in  the  water 
in  the  shape  of  small  mollusses, 
animalculae  and  weed,  and  also 
from  the  ground  in  the  way  of 
snails,  slugs  and  worms  ;  in  such 
circumstances  a  little  meal  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  evening  will 
suffice.  When  kept  in  smaller 
space  more  food  is  reqtiired,  and 
amongst  this  a  portion  of  animal 
food  is  absolutely  necessary,  far 
more  so  than  in  the  case  of  fowls, 
as  nature  intends  them  to  obtain 
a  great  deal  of  this  description  of 
food,  and  without  it  they  cannot 
thrive,  much  less  keep  up  a  supply 
of  eggs.  Plenty  of  grit  must  also 
be  provided  in  such  circumstances, 
some  being  also  placed*  in  the 
trough  of  water. 

A  few  ducks  may  be  kept  with 
profit,  either  as  providers  of  eggs 
or  of  young  birds.  Where  due- 
lings are  chiefly  valued,  the 
Aylesbury  or  Pekin  will  generally 
pav  best,  or  a  cross  between  the 
two  ;  where  eggs  are  most  desired 
Pekins  or  Indian  Runners  of  good 
strains  will  lay  as  many  eggs  in  a 
year  as  the  laying  breeds  of  fowl's 
or  one  of  the  Campbell  varieties 
will  be  useful.  The  young  are 
much  more  easily  reared  than 
chickens,  having  unfailing  appetit- 
ies,  and  growing  much  faster, so 
that  they  are  eatable  at  a  much 
earlier  age.  The  eggs,  are  much 
better  set  under  hens  as  a  rule, 
and  if  the  duck  be  placed  in  a  pen 
by  herself  for  a  few  days,  her 
broodv  fit  will  go  off  and  she  will 
soon  lay  again.  It  should  be  men- 
tioned that  duck  eggs  are  very 
often  covered  with  a  Sort  of  slime 
when  laid  (sometimes  of  quite  a 
different  color  from  the  shell  be- 
ncith),  which,  if  left  on,  some- 
times hardens  the  shell  so  much 
as  to  hinder  hatching  ;  if  this  is 
apparent  it  should  be  wiped  off, 
either  at  once,  or  before  incubation 
whore  i  the  eggs  are  intended  for 
that  purpose. 

If  a  cosv  house  and  bedding  be 
provided    for  the    night,    one  hen 


can  look  after  a  very  large  brood, 
the  ducklings  keeping  themselves 
warm  with  much  less  brooding  in 
comparison  than  chickens.  They 
are  generally  fed  mainly  on  one 
part  of  chopped  boiled  egg  mixed 
with  two  parts  of  stale  Thread 
crumbs,  for  the  first  five  or  six 
days,  giving  the  food  on  a  board 
about  every  two  hours,  and  add- 
ing twice  daily  some  green  veget- 
ables or  weed  chopped,  or  of 
lettuce  which  they  prefer  to  any- 
ting  else.  A  sod  of  turf  may  be 
placed  in  front  of  the  coop  when 
there  is  no  grass  run,  of  which 
they  will  swallow  a  great  deal  of 
the  earthy  part  as  well  as  of  the 
green.  Later  on  coarse  grit  may 
be  supplied,  as  for  the  old  birds. 
After  a  few  days  the  egg  and 
bread  may  be  replaced  by  barley 
meal,  with  which  must  be  mixed 
a  fair  portion  of  some  animal 
food — it  matters  little  what — soak- 
ed dry  meat  or  crissel,  boiled 
greaves  chopped  up,  horse  flesh, 
or  any  wholesome  butcher's  re- 
fuse, or  a  portion  of  fresh  cut 
bone — any  of  these  will  suffice  ; 
bttt,  as  already  explained,  a  fair 
proportion  of  such  food'  is  abso- 
luteiy  necessary  for  rearing  fine 
or  healthy  ducklings.  At  a  month 
old  the  five  or  six  daily  feeds  may 
come  down  to  four,  and  at  six  or 
seven  weeks  to  three,  leaving,  how- 
ever, in  their  sleeping  place,  but 
not  near  their  bed,  some  grain,  in 
a  shallow  pan  of  water.  They 
will  thrive  just  as  well  if  not 
better  hatched  in  an  incubator 
and  reared  in  a  brooder  ;  but 
food  must  on  no  account  be  given 
in  the  inner  chamber,  which,  must 
be  kept  clean  and  dry. 

A  few  ducklings  may  be  reared 
even  for  exhibition  in  quite  a  small 
space  if  it  includes  an  exercise 
yard,  and,  a  small  pond.  The  best 
time  for  hatching  exhibition  stock 
is  March  or  April.  Those  which 
promise  best,  either  for  this  pur- 
pose or  as  breeding  stock,  should 
be  picked  out  when  a  few  weeks 
old,  kept  specially  clean  and  dry 
at  night,  and  given  all  the  exer- 
cise possible,  feeding  mainly  for 
frame,  with  nitrogenous  food,  and 
after  three  weeks  old  allowing 
them  to  dabble  in  a  large  tin  of 
water  kept  inside,  if  the  pond 
outside  is  too  cold.  The  remainder 
which  are  only  destined  for  table, 
may  be  kept  penned  up,  and  forced 
on  with  more  fattening  diet,  on 
the  same  principles  as  described 
present lv  in  connection  with  larger 
, undertakings.  Care  must  betaken 
to  keep  all  out  of  the  hot  sun, 
which  produces  in  ducklings  a  kind 
of  sunstroke  or  heat  apoplexy,  and 
kills  mam  if  exposed  to  it,  besides 
(Continued  on  page  376). 
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Some  of  the  Merits  in  Dry 
Feeding. 

Although  dry  feeding  is  no  new 
idea  to  the  poultry  world,  it  is 
onlv  of  recent  years  that  the  sub- 
ject has  had  consideration.  Twenty 
years  ago  Drevenstedt  was  a 
strong  champion  of  this  system, 
but  at  that  date  poultrymeni  would 
not  take  kindly  to  the  dry  mash 
grain  system.  Cooked  food,  fed 
warm,  seemed  to  be  the  proper 
trick  ;  to-day,  dry  mash  in  the 
troughs,  raw  vegetables  and  good 
hard  grain  are  in  favor  with 
many. 

Of  what  benefit  are  these 
changes  in  the  diet  ?  The  matter, 
says  an  American  writer,  has  been 
carefully  tested,  and  it  is  now  held 
that  dry  food  is  far  superior  for 
several  reasons  ;  First,  after  be- 
coming used  to  it,  the  fowls  prefer 
the  ground  grain  to  that  which 
has  been  cooked  or  steamed.  Se- 
cond, it'  is  a  labor  saving  plan. 
Third,  it  keeps  fowls  in  a  more 
healthful  condition. 

Let  us  go  a  little  deeper  into  the 
subject.  For  a  while  after  iyou  be- 
gin putting  the  dry  ground  grain 
and  meat  scraps  into  a  trough  for 
the  fowls  to  help  themselves  they 
do  not  take  very  kindly  to  it. 
They  pick  out  the  meat,  and  then 
the  corn  meal,  and  some  prefer  the 
bran,  but  the  fine  stuff  like  midd- 
lings is  left  untouched.  Gradually 
the  fowls  go  to  eating  more  and 
more  until  they  soon  eagerly  clean 
up  all  that  is  "in  the  trough,  and 
after  becoming  accustomed  to  a 
dry  mash  it  is  surprising  how 
much  of  the  wet  mash  they  will 
leave  untouched  in  the  troughs. 

It  is  wonderful  the  amount  of 
labor  that  is  saved  by  this  new 
method.  In  the  time  that  it  took 
to  heat  the  water  and  mix  up  the 
morning  breakfast,  you  now  go 
along    from    pen  to  pen    with  ,L 


bucketful  of  dry  feed  in  one  hand 
and  a  watering  pot  in  the  other, 
performing  the  two  duties  of  giv- 
ing food  'and  drink  at  the  same 
time.  As  yet  I  have  not  tried  the 
hopper  way  of  feeding,  but  have  in 
mind  a  feeder  that  can  be  closed 
up  at  night  to  prevent  mice  ami 
rats  from  having  a  feast  while  the 
fowls  are  asleep.  There  are  hop- 
pers having  three  partitions,  and 
one  of  the  compartments  thus  pro- 
vided is  supposed  to  contain  meat 
scraps.  Thus  these  scraps  are 
always  before  the  fowls  so  that 
they  can  help  themselves  at  will. 
At  first  it  would  seem  that  they 
would  eat  too  much  meat  and, 
while  they  will  at  the  start  con- 
sume a  considerable  amount,  they 
soon  get  to  gauging  themselves, 
and  will  eat  on  more  than  they 
need . 

Now,  I  am  sure  dry  feeding  will 
be  found  much  better  and  more 
healthful  for  the  fowls.  There  is 
less  chance  of  developing  cases  of 
bowel  trouble  than  when  feeding 
with  mash,  especially  if  the  latter 
is  too  moist.  During  hot  weather 
wet  mashes  sour  very  quickly,  aud 
all  uneaten  food  must  be  removed 
from  the  troughs  about  an  hour 
after  feeding.  With  the  dry  mash 
this  is  not  necessary-  For  young 
chicks  the  dry  mash  is  especially  re- 
commended as  this  system  means 
much  hardier  stock.  They  eat  a 
few  mouthfuls,  then  take  a  swal- 
low of  water  and  ,  scamper  off  for 
a  run.  In  a  few  moments  they  re- 
turn and  repeat  the  dose.  They 
never  gorgei  themselves  in  this 
way.  At  night  an  allowance  of  food 
is  placed  in  little  troughs  so  that 
the  yoxingsters  can  help  them- 
selves at  break  of  day.  Nothing 
will  give  a  chick  a  worse  setback 
than  to  be  found  pining  ior  food. 
A  hen  is  not  so  apt  to  overfatten 
if  she  is  given  dry  mash.  She 
does  not  eat  so  greedily  as  she 
does  wet  food,  and  the  fact  that 
she  eats  a  little  at  a  time  and  re- 
turns often  to  the  troughs  gives 


her  a  better  chance  to  properly 
assimulate  her  food. 

The  proper  way  of  feeding  the 
mash  to  laying  hens  or  to  grow- 
ing chicks  is  that  of  strewing  in 
straw  or  other  light  litter  so  that 
the  fowls  are  compelled  to  scrktch 
for  it.     They  must  have  exercise. 

It  should  be  given  an  hour  or 
more  before  roosting  so  that  the 
fowls  will  have  plenty  of  time  to 
hunt.  If  fed  in  a  scratching  shed 
attached  to  the  roosting  pen,  and 
the  fowls  have  free  access  to  it, 
they  will  get  off  their  perches  at 
the  break  of  day  and  scratch  and 
work  hard  until  the  attendant 
comes  out  to  give  them  their 
breakfast. — "  The  Leader," 


Hints  for  Breeders. 

After  it  is  six  weeks  old  a  tur- 
key is  stronger,  and  stands  a  bet- 
ter chance  to  mature  than  does  a 
chick.  But  these  first  six  weeks 
are  the  ones  of  greatest  caretak- 
ing  if  the  poults  are  to  survive. 

Remember  the  first  few  days  of 
the  young  turkeys'  life  they  are 
prone  to  not  only  run  after  their 
shadow,  but  any  moving  object 
coming  within  their  notice.  Yhe 
novice  especially  should  remember 
this,  and  not  be  startled  at  this 
action  of  young  turkey  poults.  The 
veteran  breeders  are  aware  of  this 
particular  peculiarity  of  young  tur- 
keys, and  keep  them  closely  con- 
fined for  a  few' days  with  their  na- 
tural mother,  so  as  to  teach  them 
her  voice,  and  prevent  them  from 
becoming  confused  by  the  calls  of 
the  other  barn  yard  fowls.  If  the 
mother  and  poults  are  not  dealt 
with  intelligently  at  hatching  time 
there  is  sure  to  be  more  or  less 
mortality  among  them.  As  a  rule 
turkev  eggs  are  fertile  ;  frequently 
every  egg  hatches,  causing  over- 
crowding in  the  nest. 

Duck  raising  is  the  easiest  and 
most  successful  branch  of  the  pouf 
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trv  business,  giving  quick  return 
lor  the  money  and  time  expended, 
ami  it  seems  strange  that  more 
fanners  do  not  raise  large  Hocks  of 
ducks  cverv  \e.ir.  Ducks  can  be 
made  to  weigh  5lb.  each  in  ten 
weeks  from  the  time  they  are 
patched,  and  they  eat  the  waste 
products  of  the  farm. 

The  idea  that  one  cannot  raise 
a  tlock  of  ducks  without  a  stream 
of  water  on  the  farm  is  all  a  mis- 
take, as  they  really  need  water 
onlv  to  drink,  like  any  other 
fowls:  Of  course  they  enjoy  water 
to  swim  in,  but  it  is  not  essential 
to  their  health,  and  is  detrimental 
to  voting  ones. 

A  nervous  hen  should  never  be 
entrusted  to  incubate  turkey  eggs. 
Onlv  the  very  quietest  hens  should 
be  used.  The  poults  being  very 
tender,  it  is  next  to  an  impos. 
sibilitv  to  save  them  when  hatched, 
under  nervous  hens. 

A  good  supply  of  growing 
onions,  peas  and  rape  makes  cheap 
feed  for  the  ducks,  and  if  they  can 
range  over  the  plot  where  these 
plants  are  grown  they  may  feed  at 
will  and  save  time  for  the  care- 
taker. If  this  is  not  practicable 
the  green  stuff  must  be  cut  in 
short  lengths. 

Plentv  of  water  must  always  be 
at  hand  for  ducks  to  drink,  in  ves- 
sels deep  enough  for  them  to  bury 
their  bills  in  it  ;  this  keeps  the 
nostrils  clean,  which  is  very  essen- 
tial. In  feeding  mashes  they  eat 
so  ravenouslv  that  water  must  be 
at  hand  to  wash  down  every 
"  mouthful."  In  feeding  grain  it 
is  best  to  put  it  in  a  dish  or 
trough  of  water  so  they  have  to 
"  fish  "  for  it,  and  are  thus  com- 
pelled to  eat  more  slowly. 

Ducks  require  the  simplest  shel- 
ter, and  can  be  housed  very  inex- 
pensively. Five  or  six  may  easily 
use  a  tight,  large  dry-goods  box 
for  their  sleeping  quarters,  with 
the  open  end  protected. 

 f  

Poultry  Notes. 

While  there  is  no  good  reason 
whv  the  farmers  should  not  have 
as  good  poultrv  as  the  fancier,  and 
of  all  kinds,  at  the  same  time  it  is 
very  questionable  if  it  is  good 
policy  to  have  more  than  one 
kind.  L'suallv  the  farmer  expects 
to  give  the  poultry  the  range  of 
the  farm.  In  doing  this  it  costs 
less  to  keep  them,  as  a  consider 
able  part  of  what  they  pick  up 
would  otherwise  be  wasted,  and  in 
doing  this  they  will  also  destroy  a 
large  number  of  insects  that  if  let 
alone   would    seriously   injure  the 


growing  crops.  If  more  than  one 
breed  is  kept,  thev  would  have  to 
l>e  kept  separate,'  and  in  doing 
this  usually  one  or  the  other  would 
be  confined  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  time,  and  there  is  a  risk  of 
their  getting  together. 
To  the  experienced  eye  the  rough- 
ish  or  granulated  surface  of  the 
perfectly  fresh  egg  distinguishes  it 
at  once  from  the  more  shiny 
or  polished  surface  of  the  one  that 
has  been  under  the  hen  a  day  or 
two.  We  can  pick  out  every  fresh 
egg  among  a  nestful  of  those  that 
have  been  sat  on  two  days,  even 
in  the  dark.  The  secret  is  very 
simple.  Just  scratch  over  the 
surface  with  the  fingernail  ;  if  it 
grates  the  egg  is  fresh,  but  if  the 
nail  slides  smoothly  it  is  old.  A 
little  practice  makes  this  a  sure 
test. 

The  feed  trough,  or  rather  the 
feed  hopper,  that  is  kept  full  of 
food  is  the  lazy  man's  method  of 
feeding,  and  it  is  not  only  expen- 
sive, because  it  induces  the  hens  to 
eat  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  but  it 
causes  them  to  fatten  and  be  sub- 
ject to  disease,  thus  diminishing  the 
supplv  of  eggs.  When  feeding  the 
hens  with  grain,  let  it  be  scatter- 
ed wide,  which  not  only  prevents 
the  greedy  hens  from  securing 
more  than  their  share,  but  com- 
pels all  to  hunt  for  it,  there  by 
taking  exercise  and  remaining  in 
better  condition  for  laying. 

Four  weeks  or  more  are  requir- 
ed for  hatching  guineas,  and,  un- 
like other  chicks,  the  little  guineas 
break  the  shell  nearly  every  one  at 
the  same  time.  They  are  all  hun- 
gry, too,  and  before  the  down  is 
dry  begin  pecking  at  each  other's 
eyes  and  feet,  and  trying  to  swal- 
low tiny  bits  of  eggshell.  They 
arc  sprightlv  little  things  and 
about  the  prettiest  of  all  young 
fowls,  but  until  well  feathered  are 
very  tender  and  delicate. 

If  hatching  with  your  own  eggs 
much  depends  upon  the  question 
whether  the  old  birds  were  in  good 
condition  all  last  winter.  That 
often  largely  controls  the  hatching 
of  eggs  and  the  stamina  of  the 
chicks  that  may  be  obtained.  For 
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the  good  of  future  generations  of 
chickens,  keep  the  old  birds  in  a 
thrifty  condition  the  year  round. 
A  chick's  constitution  is  made  be- 
fore the  egg  that  hatches  it  is 
laid.  Any  handicap  that  the  chick 
may  start  with  will  be  recovered 
from  very  slowly.  Good  care  for 
poultry  all  the  time  should  be  the 
rule  if  good  hatches  or  hardy 
chicks  are  hoped  for. 

How  shall  chicks  with  great  vi- 
talit)'  be  secured  ?  In  the  first 
place  by  keeping  and  feeding  hens 
in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them 
the  greatest  amount  of  muscle  and 
muscular  energy,  which  means 
that  powerful  heart  muscles  will 
be  developed.  If  these  hens  are 
compelled  to  exercise  they  will  be 
able  to  produce  eggs  that  will 
have  in  them  the  elements  of  nu- 
triments and  energy  that  will  de- 
velop into  chicks  of  powerful  vital- 
ity. We  do  not  believe  that  chicks 
of  great  vitality  can  be  developed 
from  eggs  laid  by  hens  that  have 
been  pampered  on  fatty  foods  and 
deprived  of  exercise. 

CostlV  errors  are  often  made  in 
careless  methods.  One  cannot  give 
the  poultrv  baisiness  too  close  at- 
tention. This  is  particularly  so  in 
the  matter  of  feeding.  Beginners 
are  apt  to  be  irregular  in  this. 
They  do  not  have  any  set  hour. 
The  stock  will  soon  learn  to  know 
when  their  feeding  hour  arrives, 
and  will  be  in  a  more  or  less 
anxious  state  until  they  are  fed. 
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spoiling  the  bill  in  the  case  of 
Avksburvs.  They  also  catch  cold 
and  cramp  readily,  if  left  out  in  a 
shower  of  rain  before  they  are 
fledo-ed,  or  allowed  in  cold  water 
too  earlv.  In  nature,  the  duck 
takes  them  to  water  at  once,  and 
the  skin  at  once  gets  hardened  to 
it  ;  but  with  a  hen  or  incubator, 
and  at  earlier  seasons,  thisi  is  not 
so,  and  the-  get  chilled. 

The  bills  of  Aylesbury  ducks 
kept  for  exhibition  require  much 
care.  If  a  bird  with  the  best  of 
bills  is  allowed  to  grub  about  in 
filthy  places  after  the  manner  of 
its  tribe,  and  be  shut  up  at  night 
uncleansed,  a  very  few  days  will 
discolour  it  ;  and  a  very  few  days 
of  hot  sun  will  tan  it  perceptibly 
yellow.  Show  birds  should  only 
be  let  out  for  an  hour  or  two  in 
morning  and  evening,  though  the 
breeders  must  have  liberty  even  at 
the  cost  of  tanning  their"  bills,  or 
the  eggs  will  fail.  The  houses  must 
be  kept  clean,  and  a  pan  of  sharp, 
white  gravel  and  water  always 
kept  in  it,  with  some  wheat  to  in- 
duce them  to  scour  in  it  freely. 
A  young  bill  is  thus  kept  in  order, 
but  with  age  a  coarse,  horny  sub- 
stance forms  upon  it,  especially  on 
a  bird  with  much  liberty.  Before 
exhibition  this  is  very  carefully 
pared  away  with  a  sharp  knife, 
taking  care  not  to  trench  upon 
the  inner  skin  or  make  it  bleed. 
The  bill  is  then  smoothed  with 
fine  sandpaper,  and  the  duck  kept 
in  a  darkish  house  or  pen  for  two 
or  three  weeks,  with  the  gravel 
and  wheat  abovementioned.  This 
will  bring  out  a  really  good  bill 
nearly  as  fresh  as  ever.  The  bills 
of  other  varieties  sometimes  need 
similar  attention,  though  in  less 
degree. 

The  special  economic  merits  of 
the  Avlesburv  duck  are  its  size, 
its  hardiness  in  all  climates,  and, 
above  all,  its  rapid  and  early 
matnritv.     Owing  to  this  quality 


of  quick  and  early  growth,  many 
are  marketed  at  eight  weeks  old, 
and  some  weigh  as  much  as  4lb. 
at  that  age.  The  white  feathers 
are  also  of  more  value  than 
colored  ones.  The  color  of  the 
eggs  varies.  Most  generally  they 
are  rather  long  and  pointed,  and 
white,  of  a  peculiarly  pearly  or 
transparent  quality,  but  others 
are  green,  and  the  same  duck  will 
lay  eggs  of  one  color  and  then  of 
the  other.  Cream  colored  eggs 
are  also  not  at  all  uncommon. 
The  eggs  are  thought  by  many 
more  delicate  in  flavor  than  those 
of  other  breeds.  The  ducklings 
when  hatched  are  a  light  prim- 
rose yellow. 

The  domestic  varieties  of  ducks 
are  much  more  numerous  than  in 
1 86 1.  when  Mrs.  Fergusson  Blair 
wrote  in  "  The  Hen  wife  "  that 
"  there  is  not  a  great  variety  in 
our  domestic  ducks  ;  only  three 
distinct  exhibition  breeds  exist, 
viz.  ,  the  Aylesbury,  Rouen,  and 
Buenos  Ayres  or  East  Indian.  " 

Though,  curiously  enough,  the  last 
named  has  now  practically  dis- 
appeared, being  replaced  by  the 
Cayuga,  the  list  now  would  be 
twice  as  long  ;  but  the  first  place, 
at  least  in  England,  must  still  be 
given  to  the  Aylesbury  breed, 
named  from  the  country  town  of 
Bucks,  which  has  for  generations 
been  the  chief,,  and  is  still  the  larg- 
est, centre  of  the  duck  rearing  in- 
dustry, .  and  where  scarcely  any 
other  kind  of  duck  is  thought  of 
in  connection  with  it. 

The  Aylesbury  duck  is  long  in 
the  body,  which  is  carried  hor- 
izontally, the  legs  appearing  al- 
most in  the  middle.  The  neck  is 
fine  and  rather  long,  with  a  some- 
what swan-like  carriage,  the  head 
a  little  snaky,  with  the  bill  long 
and  coming  out  straight  like  a 
woodcock's.  The  most  obvious 
characteristics  to  catch  the  eye 
are  the  pure  and  spotless  white  of 
the   plumage,   entirely   free  from 


the  least  yellow,  which  may  con- 
taminate Pekin-crossed  birds,  and 
the  delicate  color  of  the  bill, 
which  should  be  a  soft  pink,  "like 
that  of  a  lady's  finger  nail."  This 
color  is  partly  the  result  of  long 
and  careful  breeding  ;  but  there  ap- 
pears little  doubt  that  it  is  partly 
due  also  to  constant  scouring  in  a 
fine  shelly  gravel  found  through- 
out the  Vale  of  Aylesbury  about 
the'  streams  and  ponds,  of  which 
the  ducks  are  very  fond  ;  and 
it  is  only  found  in  perfection 
when  the  birds  are  kept  out  of 
much  sun,  and  away  from  fur- 
ruginous  soil  or  foul  water,  which 
injures  the  color  greatly.  Left  to 
wander  at  pleasure  in  other  locali- 
ties, the  progeny  of  the  best  stock 
will  often  turn  yellow  in  the  bill, 
but  it  is  found  that  this  can  be 
prevented  by  care,  and  by  placing 
in  their  troughs  abundance  of 
white  sharp  gravel.  The  legs  are 
bright  orange.  The  drake  differs  in 
no  respect  from  the  ducks,  except 
in  being  rather  larger,  and  having 
two  or  three  curled  feathers  in  "his 
tail  ;  and  at  an  early  age  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  the  sexes, 
as  these  male  feathers  do  not  de- 
velop till  the  first  moult.  As  the 
young  ones  grow  to  the  age  of 
six  or  eight  weeks,  however,  the 
voice  of  the  two  sexes  will  be 
found  to  differ,  the  ducks  giving  a 
"  quack,"  whilst  the  note  of  the 
drake  is  not  a  quack  at  all,  but 
much  fainter,  and  husky  in  char- 
acter. 

In  one  respect  the  Aylesbury 
duck  has  somewhat  changed  dur- 
ing recent  years.  As  we  remem- 
ber it  in  i860,  and  for  some  years 
afterwards,  it  was  not  what  duck 
breeders  term  "  keeled  "  under- 
neath the  body.  By  degrees  this 
character  was  more  and  more 
cultivated,  from  a  desire  to  in- 
crease the  massive  look  of  the 
birds,  and  at  the  present  day  the 
Standard  describes  and  requires 
keel — the  term  is  self-explanatory 
— in  exhibition  binds.    To  a  certain 


THE   DIFFERENCE  IS   JUST   THIS:  WHEN  YOU  USE 

Burford's  Prize  INo.  1  Soap, 

Burford's  No.  Starch, 
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moderate  extent,  while  confined  to 
a  fairly  deep  breast  bone,  the 
point  is  useful  ;  but  the  present 
exaggerated  keel  is  disliked  by 
market.  The  average  weight  of 
good  stock  is  about  7  lb. for 
drakes  and  6  lb. for  ducks,  in  ord- 
inary condition  at  twelve  months 
okl  ;  and  such  weights,  if  of  large 
frame,  are  quite  large  enough  to 
breed  from.  The  heavy  weights  of 
10  lb.  and  9  lb.  seen  at  exhibitions 
are  obtained  by  forcing  diet  ;  and 
birds  once  fed  and  fattened  up  to 
it  are  practically  worthless  as 
breeding  stock  after.  As  if  that 
were  not  enough,  both  these  and 
other  ducks  are  often  crammed  be- 
fore judging,  or  tempted  to  eat 
a  pound  or  more  of  raw  sausages, 
or  tneat  ;  or  some  exhibitors  even 
provide  a  quantity  of  live  worms. 
Some  ducks  have  been  killed  I  in 
this  way,  but  a  moderate  quan- 
tity of  uncooked  sausage,  or  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind,  often 
seems  to  pick  up  the  birds  and 
make  them  look  better  in  every 
way  after  the  journey.  "Leader" 


Preparing  for  the  Winter 
Egg  Supply. 

Hens  over  two  years  old  should 
be  liberally  fed,  so  as  to  in 
duce  continued  laying  and  post- 
pone the  moult.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  increase  the  proportion  of  bran 
in  mash,  as  heavy  feeding,  unless 
with  food  of  a  highly  nitrogenous 
nature,  has  a  tendency  to  induce 
broodiness,  and  this  brings  on  the 
moult  very  speedily.  It  does  not 
matter  if  the  birds  get  fat  ;  this 
will  be  all  the  better  when  they 
are  for  sale,  so  soft  food  may  be 
freely  used.  When  the  moult  be- 
gins, the  birds  must  be  sold  at 
once — that  is,  when  the  first  sign 
of  pin-feathers  is  noticed  on  the 
breast  ;  new  feathers  on  the 
cushion  may  be  found  at  any  time 
of  the  year, but  a  hen  never  shows 


WATCHMAKERS,  JEWELLERS  and 
OPTICIANS. 

J.  TROWBRIDGE 

(15  years  with  Stevenson  Bros.) 

57    GOUGE R    STREET,  ADELAIDE. 

Engagement  and  Wedding  Rings  are 
made  to  order.    Buy  from  the  maker. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  WATCHES 
CLOCKS,  JEWELLERY,  K  OPTICAL 
GOODS.  All  Lensea  ground  by  expert 
workmen.  Every  article  ol  the  latest 
design,  suitable  for  presents. 

Repairs  a  Speciality  aod  Guamn 
teed.    A  Trial  Solicited. 


them  on  her  breast  unless  she  is 
moulting. 

Year-old  hens  require  entirely 
different  treatment  ;  they  should 
be,  if  possible,  placed  away  from 
the  older  fowls,  and  fed  in  the 
most  sparing  manner — this  is  to 
stop  laying.  When  on  open  range, 
a  very  small  handful  of  wheat  or 
other  grain  once  a  day  will  be 
quite  sufficient,  and  the  birds 
should  be  in  moult  in  a  short 
time.  Some  poultry  keepers  shut 
their  young  hens  into  a  warm 
house,  crowding  them  closely,  in 
some  cases,  to  make  them  warm, 
and  almost  starve  them  to  force 
a  moult.  This  method  is  certain- 
ly rapid,  and  gets  the  birds  ready 
for  winter  laying  in  a  wonderful 
way,  but  a  more  natural  moult  in 
the  open  is  to  be  preferred,  especi- 
ally for  the  breeding  stock.  Once 
the  growth  of  new  feathers  has 
really  begun,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  is  an  added  drain 
on  the  fowl's  system,  greater  than 
that  caused  by  egg  production, 
and  the  food  must  be  good,  and 
be  liberally  supplied.  A  little  lin- 
seed will  be  found  a  help,  barley- 
meal  is  also  said  to  be  useful  ; 
but  any  good  mixture  of  meals 
can  be  given.  Care  must,  how- 
ever, be  taken  not  to  get  the  hens 
into  a  fat  condition  ;  and  to  avoid 
this  danger  maize  must  be  used 
with  caution,  and  never  as  the  onlv 
diet.  If  it  is  used  freely  in  early 
autumn,  its  value  as  a  winter 
egg-producer  is  very  considerably 
lessened.  Birds  that  have  had  lit- 
tle or  none  of  it  during  summer 
and  earlv  autumn  usually  respond 
to  its  stimulating  effects  in  cold 
weather  while  birds  that  have  had 
it  fed  to  them  year  in  and  year 
out  never  exhibit  this  peculiarity. 
This  hint  may  be  of  value  to  those 
who  have  not  hitherto  made  it  a 
rule  to  vary  their  rations  for 
their  birds  according  to  the  sea- 
son. 

July  hatched  birds  are  now 
lilling  the  egg  baskets,  and  will  be 
keeping  up  the  supply  when  the 
older  birds  fail.  Such  early  pul- 
lets, however,  are  seldom  the  most 
profitable  except  for  those  who 
have  contracts  to  fill,  and  find  it 
hard  to  keep  up  the  supply  in 
early  Autumn. 

August  hatched  pullets  are 
alreadv  looking  red  and  "singing," 
and  some  of  them  have  started 
laying.  It  is  a  difficult  matter 
keeping  back  some  of-  the  more  pre- 
cocious of  these  youngsters,  but  it 
should  be  done  or  their  eggs  will 
certainlv  be  small  and  the  birds 
themselves  stunted  in  growth.  To 
retard  laying,  a  change  of  quar- 
ters   is    a  good  plan,    and  spare 


feeding  an  absolute  necessity.  No 
meat,  cut  bone,  or  anything  of 
such  nature  may  be  given,  plain 
food  with  plenty  of  vegetable  and 
green  food  being  the  rule.  No  pul- 
let should  be  allowed  to  lay  under 
six  months  old,  and  if  she  can  be 
kept  back  until  seven  months  it 
will  be  all  the  better  ;  the  later 
they  begin  to  lay,  the  better 
chance  there  is  of  having  them 
continue  through  the  winter. 

The  later  birds  need  abundant 
feeding,  and  may  get  three  meals 
per  day  to  push  them  on  to  ma- 
turity before  the  cold  weather  ar- 
rives. With  those  later  broods 
the  cockerels  and  pullets  should 
be  separated  early,  and  if  this  has 
been  neglected,  it  is  better  done 
now  than  not  at  all.  The  cockerels 
grow  to  a  greater  size  and  make 
finer  and  better  stock  birds  if  kept 
entirely  apart  from  the  pullets 
until  they  are  fully  grown.  It  is, 
however,  with  the  care  of  the  pul- 
lets we  are  most  concerned,  as  on 
their  proper  treatment  will  depend 
the  winter  egg  supply  ;  conse- 
quently, every  effort  should  be 
made  to  bring  them  into  the  finest 
possible  condition  by  the  first  of 
April. 

If  these  hints  are  put  into  prac- 
tice, there  should  be  a  constant 
supply  of  eggs  throughout  the 
winter  months,  and  we  should  hear 
less  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
reallv  new-laid  eggs.  Constant 
attention  is  required  from  the  mo- 
ment the  chickens  leave  the  shell 
until  they  come  into  profit,  and 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  consolation 
in  the  fact  that  this  is  never  la- 
bour thrown  away — it  brings  its 
reward  in  the  form  of  hard  cash. 


POLAR  BEAR 

COLD  SAFE. 

Is  by  far  the  best  Cold  Safe  on  the 
market.  Ia  guaranteed  to  keep  Milk 
Sweet  and  Butter  hard  for  days  in  the 
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for  keeping  Meat  better  than  ice  chest 
and  no  ice  is  required. 
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The  Blue  Andalusian  Fowl. 


Among  the  many  varieties  of  poul- 
try which,  are  worthy  of  attention  on 
the  part  of  farmers,  there  is  none 
more  highly  to  be  recommended,  both 
for  general  utility  and  for  handsome 
appearance,  than  the  blue  Andalusian. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  blue  but 
blue-laced,  and  the  sight  of  a  number 
of  these  birds  together  upon  a  farm 
is  one  calculated  to  inspire  the  out- 
sider with  enthusiasm  for  poultry  in 
general,  and  for  this  breed  in  particu- 
lar. Farmers  might  just  as  well  try 
to  make  a  show  of  high  breeding  in 
their  poultry  as  in  their  other  stock, 
and  the  effects  of  doing  so  cannot  fail 
in  the  long  run  to  act  as  an  advertise- 
ment, which  will  bring  profit  in  due 
course.  You  must  be,  or  do  something 
out  of  the  ordinary  in  these  present 
times  of  competition,  and  it  is  by  no 
means  a  hard  task  to  earn  a  reput- 
ation by  keeping  a  class  of  stock 
that  will  command  favourable  notice 
and  comment. 

—  General  Description  and  Qualities. — 

The  Andalusisan  belongs  to  the 
Mediterranean  classes  of  poultry  ;  it  is 
one  of  the  long-combed  varieties. 
From  this  two  things  follow  as  a 
natural  result^-the  first,  that  it  is  a 
prolific  layer,  and  the  second  that  it 
lays  white  eggs.  I  do  not  propose  to 
say  anything  here  about  the  disad- 
vantage of  keeping  layers  of  white 
eggs.  A  pure  white  egg,  in  my  own 
experience,  is  more  saleable  than  a 
pale,  tinted  brown  egg,  and  when  a 
basket  of  average  Andalusian  eggs  is 
set  side  by  side  with  another  basket 
of  assorted  farm  eggs  for  sale,  the 
intending  purchaser  does  not  hesitate 
long  before  making  choice  of  the  for- 
mer for  preference.  But  apart  from 
this  the  farmer  who  is  resolved  that 
he  must  have  brown  eggs  will  find 
the  Andalusian  a  wonderful  bird  to 
cross  with  other  breeds  in  order  to 
produce  winter  layers.  Indeed,  if  this 
crossing  be  managed  wisely,  a  better 
result  will  be  obtained  from  the 
utility  point  of  view  than  even  with 
the  Andalusian  alone.  I  will  there- 
fore deal  specially  with  the  subject  of 
crossing  Andalusians,  but  before  do- 
ing so  I  will  finish  what  I  have  to 
say  about  the  pure  variety.  Being 
a  long-combed  bird,  it  is  essentially 
layer.    All  long-combed 


varieties  are  the  same.  They  do  not 
lay  well  during  the  winter,  because 
their  combs  are  liable  to  become 
frosted,  and  this  makes  them  miser- 
able and  mopy.  Of  course,  if  they 
are  kept  in  a  warm  sheltered  place 
they  do  not  suffer  in  this  way,  and 
1  know  plenty  of  poultry  farms  upon 
which  the  Andalusian  is  being  kept, 
and  where  it  lays  all  the  year  round, 
never  ceasing,  in  fact,  except  during 
the  late  summer  and  early  autumn 
while  the  moult  is  on.  The  Anda- 
lusian is  a  non-sitter,  but  like  all 
non-sitter  varieties  if  kept  mixed  up 
with  other  breeds  given  to  sitting, 
she  is  liable  to  take  the  contagion, 
and  then  will  "  better  the  instruc- 
tion " — at  least,  so  far  as  obstinate 
persistence  is  concerned — though  not 
to  be  relied  upon  as  a  sitter  in  the 
slightest  degree,  for  she  will  fiy 
wildly  off  the  nest  at  the  first  ap- 
proach of  her  owner,  and  would  cer- 
tainly smash,  by  her  insane  conduct, 
any  eggs  entrusted  to  her  to  incu- 
bate. Farmers  who  keep  Andalusians 
for  egg  production,  therefor  should 
keep  them  by  themselves,  as  the  habit 
of  becoming  broody  is  one  that  greatly 
interferes  with  the  regularity  of  a 
hen's  laying,  and  brings  down  the 
superiority  of  a  non-sitter  in  this 
respect  to  the  level  of  the  most  per- 
sistent old  feather-legged  brooder 
that  inhabits  the  average  poultry 
yard. 

—  Points  of  the  Breed.  — 
Now  a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
points  and  type  of  the  good-quality 
Andalusian,  with  a  hint  or  two  upon 
breeding.  As  is  the  case  with  all  pro- 
lific breeds,  these  birds  are  very  active 
in  their  habits,  and  hardy  withal.  Ten 
or  a  dozen  hens  may  be  run  with  one 
vigorous  second-year  cock,  and  practi- 
cally' all  the  eggs  will  be  fertile.  The 
chickens  grow  and  feather  rapidly,  end 
ma'nre  ctrly  (like  the  Leghorn),  many 
being  ready  to  lay  at  the  age  of  five 
months,  and  even  earlier  in  some 
cases.  They  do  not,  curiously  enough, 
breed  very  true  to  colour.  One  almost 
always  gets  a 1  number  of  white 
chickens,  and  frequently  some  black 
ones  ;  the  whites  are  almost  invari- 
ably splashed  with  black  or  !blue 
feathers.  The  explanation  of  this 
irregularity  in  breeding  probably  is 
that  as  the  blue  colour  has  originally 
been  derived  from  a  crossing  of  black 
with  white,  the  ancestry  shows  itself 
again  and  again.    These  mis-coloured 
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birds  when  breeding  do  not,  as  a, 
rule,  repeat  their  own  defect,  but 
breed  fairly  true,  and  in  all  othefl 
respects  their  points  are  quite  up  to 
standard.  The  most  important  show 
point  in  an  Andalusian  is,  of  course, 
the  lacing,  and  it  is  that  which 
gives  a  perfect  specimen  the  real 
beauty  which  is  the  pride  of  a 
fancier.  In  shape  and  general  confor- 
mation it  resembles  the  Minorca  and 
the  Leghorn,  but  the  comb  has  not 
yet  been  cultivated  to  the  same 
extent  as  in  the  case  of  the  two  last- 
named  varieties.  The  average  farmer 
will  not,  of  course,  trouble  himself 
much  about  showpoints,  and  my  only 
reason  for  referring  to  them  is  this, 
that  when  it  comes  to  making  a 
choice  out  of  a  number  of  birds 
which  to  purchase  or  which  to  keep, 
one  might  just  as  well  choose  the 
standard  sort.  In  choosing  pullets  for 
laying,  select  those  which  are  largest 
and  best  grown,  not  too  long  in  the 
leg,  and  showing  the  best  contour  in 
the  hind-quarters  (indicative  of  the 
fullest  development  of  the  repro- 
ductive organs).  The  darker  the 
colour,  and  the  more  regular  the 
lacing  on  the  breast,  the  better 
the  type  of  chicken  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced from  the  parent  bird.  In 
order  to  check  the  throwing  of  mis- 
marked  chickens,  the  only  thing  to 
do  is  to  discover,  if  possible,  which 
hen's  eggs  they  come  from,  and  get 
rid  of  her.  The  darker  the  parent 
bird,  the  less  likelihood  there  is  of 
her  chickens  coming  out  in  wrong 
colours.—"  Poultry." 


Periodically  dip  the  infested  birds  and    spray  infested  houses  and  runs  with 
Faulding's  Phenytas  and  there     will  be  no  further  fear  of  tick. 


PAOLDINC'S  PHENYTAS  Im  Aba*lat«  DEATH  TO  THE  TICK 


The  temperature  of  a  fowl's  body  is 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  human 
body.  Therefore,  when  the  weather  is 
hot  thpy  feel  it  severely,  and  many  die 
when  no  attention  is  paid  to  their 
requirements. 
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Pigeoiv  Notes. 


The  English  Dragoon 

(By  Mr.  Crew.) 
This  breed  according  to  English 
writers  and  judging  by  the  number 
that  are  shown,  is  the  most  popular 
breed  at  the  present  time  in  England. 
Uu  looking  through  a  1'JIO  Crystal 
Palace  show  catalogue  1  find  there 
were  over  500  Dragoons  as  against 
440.  the  next  largest  class,  which,  were 
Jacobins.  Dragoons  were  indeed  the 
largest  class  in  the  show,  inclusive  of 
the  poultry  division.  First  class 
specimens  bring  really  big  prices,  £100 
a  pair  not  being  an  uncommon  figure 
and  further  to  emphasise  the  standing 
of  the  Dragoon  in  England  I  may- 
state  that  the  Dragoon  Club  gave  a 
sevcnty-tive  guinea  Gold  Cup  for  the 
best  Dragoon  in  the  above  show  also 
live  other  cups,  seven  gold  medals, 
and  two  silver  medals.  Now  to  get 
on  to  what  I  have  to  say  of  the  bird 
itself.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  too 
much  on  the  standard  as  it  can  be 
read  in  any  pigeon  book.  The 
Dragoon  is  in  disposition  rather  a 
quiet  bird,  unlike  the  Carrier  he  can 
be  made  very  tame.  I  have  them  so 
tame  that  they  will  fly  on  my  arm 
and  eat  out  of  my  haad.  He  is 
also  a  very  sensible  bird  and  will  not 
uselessly  fly  against  the  wire  of  the 
house  or  knock  himself  about  in  a 
rage,  but  if  you  leave  the  door  open 
for  a  moment,  of  course  he  is  off  like 
a  shot.  The  Dragoon  is  a  prolific 
breeder  and  the  best  of  feeders  and 
very  healthy  and  strong.  It  i9  a 
hard  matter  to  say  which  colour 
should  go  on  top  in  this  variety. 
Most  writers  agree  that  the  Blue 
takes  pride  of  place  and  I  think  as 
Dragoons  stand  at  present  this  is 
correct,  but  I  might  add  that  if  a 
Grizzle  is  as  good  in  structural 
points,  he  should  be  preferred  on 
account  of  the  colour  difficulty,  it 
being  as  you  know,  the  hardest  coloui 
to  breed  "true.  The  Gold  Cup  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  for  best  Dragoon  has 
in  turn  been  won  by  Blue,  Blue 
Checkers,  Silvers,  Silver  Checkers,  and 
Grizzles,  so  you  can  see,  it  is  a  hard 
matter  to  say  which  colour  is  best. 
Now  for  a  little  bit  about  Dragoon 
properties.  First  th<>  standard  Colours 
are  Blues,  Blue  Checkers.  Bed  Checkers, 
Silver  Checkers.  Yellow  Checkers, 
Grizzle*,  Mealies,  Silvers,  Yellows,  Red* 
and  Whites.  The  Dragoon  should  be 
even  in  all  properties  ;  excessive  in 
none.     Tn  saying  this  we  cover  a  lot 
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of  ground  in  Dragoon  breeding.  To 
start  at  the  top.  The  skull  has 
tnany  peculiar  properties  and  a  good 
skull  is  highly  valued.  To  begin  with, 
seen  from  the  top  it  should  be  wedge 
shaped  wide  at  the  back  and  gradually 
naiiowing  to  the  front,  viewed  side- 
ways it  should  present  a  slight  and 
even  curve  from  behind  the  wattle  to 
back  of  head,  being  at  its  highest 
just  above  the  eye  ;  from  eye  to  eye 
the  skull  should  be  slightly  curved  ; 
the  cheeks  slightly  rounded,  not  Hat 
like  the  Carrier  ;  the  distance  from 
centre  of  eye  to  back  of  skull  of  an 
inch.  The  beak  should  be  stout  and 
boxed  and  blunt  at  the  end  and 
should  measure  from  centre  of  eye  to 
tip  l§  inches.  The  lower  mandible 
free  from  jew  wattle.  The  colour  of 
beak  in  Blues,  Blue  Chequers,  Red 
Chequers,  Grizzles  and  Mealies,  jet 
black.  In  Silvers  and  'Silver  Chequers, 
a  dark  horn  colour.  In  Reds,  Yellows, 
and  Whites,  a  natural  llesh  colour. 
The  beak  wattle  should  be  peg 
shaped,  ; -high  and  wide  at  back, 
gradually  sloping  off  to  nothing  and 
joining  the  beak  smoothly  about  -|  of 
an  inch  from  the  tip.  The  colour  of 
eye  is  a  very  important  point.  It 
should  in  Blue,  Blue  Chequers,  Griz- 
zles, Red  Checkers,  Mealies,  Silvers  and 
Silver  Checkers  be  a  rich  ruby  red, 
in  Yellows  and  Reds  an  orange  red 
and  in  Whites  dark  or  bull.  The 
eye  cere  is  also  important  for  it  puts 
a  grand  finish  on  a  bird,  it  should 
be,  in  Blue,  Blue  Checkers,  Grizzles, 
Bed  Checkers,  and  Mealies,  a  dark 
purple  grey  or  damson.  In  Yellows, 
Reds,  and  Whites  flesh  colour,  not 
pink.  The  neck  should  be  of  medium 
length  and  thickness  entirely  free 
from  gullet,  widening  boldly  from 
head  and  should  not  appear  to  join 
the  shoulders  suddenly.  The  shoulders 
should  be  thick,  strong,  muscular  and 
prominent  but  not  standing  out  from 
the  body  too  conspicuously.  The 
body  should  be  broad  across  the 
shoulders  and  flat.  The  back  should 
taper  off  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
rump  and  tail  thus  retaining  the 
wedge  shape  of  the  body  as  in  the 
skull.  The  tail  should  be  moderate 
in  length,  projecting  about  of  an 
inch  beyond  the  ends  of  the  flights  and 
carried  clear  of  the  ground. 

A  dragoon  should,  in  fact,  must  be 
short  in  feather  to  give  it  the 
desired  upright  carriage.  The  legs 
are  more  important  than  one  might 
tmnkj  they  should  be  thick,  short  and 
well  set  back.  Carriage  must  be 
erect  and  bold,  the  ideal  Dragoon 
being  blocky  or  cobby  throughout 
not  racey.  In  breeding  Dragoons, 
attend  first  to  structural  perfection. 
First  horizontal  outlook,  which  means 
correct  beak  setting,  enabling  a  biid 
to  carry  his  beak  horizontally  and 
in  a  line  with  his  eye.  Next  comes 
formation  of  skull,  which  means  a 
good  sweep  from 'behind  the  wattle  to 
back  of  head  with  the  correct  width 
and  wedge  shape.  Eye  colour  and 
colour  of  cere  are,  as  already  noted, 
most    important.      They    take  some 


getting  and  when  once  possessed  in  a 
strain  these  points  should  be  well 
looked  after.  By  far  the  best  way  to 
breed  is  to  mate  an  old  cock  with 
a  young  hen  or  vice  versa  as  mating 
two  old  birds  gives  you  large  fleshy 
wattles  and  eye  ceres  in  the  stock, 
whilst  with  two  young  birds  you  get 
both  wattle  and  eye  cere  small.  In 
conclusion  I  would  earnestly  advise 
beginners  to  always  keep  to  one 
strain,  do  not  chop  and  change 
about. 


The  Housing  of  Pigeons. 


On    this    important  point 
Woods,      the     well     known  Dragoon 
Fancier,  once  wrote  : — 

"  No  experienced  fancier  would 
dream  of  housing  the  comparatively 
delicate  short-faced  Tumbler  in 
quarters  that  would  be  considered  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  house  for  the  Dragoon. 

To  more  clearly  express  my  views  I 
will  divide  the  sort  of  accommodation 
I  suggest  into  four  classes  thus  : — 

A.  For  Carriers,  Barbs,  Jacobins, 
and  English  Owls. 

B.  For  Pouters,  Trumpeters,  and 
Fantails. 

C.  For  Tumblers,  Turbits,  African 
Owls,  Nuns,  Orientals  and  Magpies. 

D.  For  Dragoons  and  Antwerps. 

The  Varieties  scheduled  under  the 
letter  A  cannot  be ,  kept  in  perfect 
health  and  vigour  .unless  they  are 
provided  with  access  to  outer  flights, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  exposure  to  the 
beneficial  influences  of  the  weather ; 
for  instance,  if  kept  in  close  confine- 
ment the  eye  wattle ,  of  the  Carrier 
would  soon  become  sickly  looking,  soft 
and  flabby.  The  Barb  would  lose 
that  ruddy  appearance  of  the  eye 
cere,  so  much  admired  in  this  variety. 
The  Jacobin  would  be  speedily 
"  abroad  "  in  feather,  and  the 
sprightly  Owl  would  soon  develop  into 
a  woebegone  appearance. 

B.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that 
Pouters,  Trumpeters,  and  Fantails, 
which  are  classed  under  B,  if  exposed 
to  the  influences  of  the  weather, 
would  rapidly  deteriorate,  in  those 
essential  properties  that  the  ardent 
fanciers  strives  to  produce  and  main- 
tain. These  should  be  kept  in  small 
covered  lofts,  admitting  as  much 
light,  fresh  air,  and  sunshine  as  pos- 
sible, 

C  embraces  numerous  varieties  that 
may  be  kept  under  similar  treatment 
and  conditions,  these  being  a  good 
roomy  loft,  to  which  should  be  added 
a  large  and  covered  flight. 

D.  Dragoons  and  Antwerps  thrive 
better  with  more  exposure  than  would 
be  good  for  most  varieties.  The  aviaries 
for  these  birds  should,  therefore,  be 
considered  with  the  idea  of  keeping 
these  birds  as  much  exposed  to  the 
weather  as  possible,  i.e.,  the  "house" 
should  be  much  smaller  than  the 
flights.  The  flights,  indeed,  should  be 
as  large  as  possible. 
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YOUNG  BIRD  SHOW. 
Mr.  U.  W.  Creer  kindly  sends  the 
following  report  of  the  first  Young 
Bird  Show  held  by  hia  society  on 
Saturday,  December  9th.  "  Entries 
were  very  satisfactory,  and  good  qual- 
ity was  apparent  throughout.  Tne 
Canaries  though  few  in  number  in- 
cluded some  excellent  youngsters.  Uld 
fanciers  present  expressed  the  opinion 
that  they  were  the  best  lot  seen  out 
for  some  time.  Pigeons  were  well 
represented,  there  being  some  big 
classes.  Working  Homers  with  twelve 
entries  were  most  numerous,  followed 
by  Dragoons  with  eleven.  Birds 
worthy  of  special  mention  were  the 
winners  in  Dragoons,  Magpies,  Turbits 
Fantails  and  African  Owls.  Only  a 
few  Bantams  were  penned,  but  they 
were  hrst-class  in  quality.  The  judg- 
ing was  in  the  capable  hands  of 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Chas.  von  Einem  and 
T.  Koerner  for  pigeons,  and  Mr.  F. 
W.  Hocart  for  canaries.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  prize  list  with  tne  judge's 
remarks  : — 

—  Canaries.  — 
Crested— 1,  2,  3,  Ularkson  and  Mar- 
shall. 

Crest-bred— 1,  W.  W.  S  tally  ;  2  and 
3,  H.  R.  Hammer. 

—  Novice  Class.  — 

Crested— 1,  R.  Spinkston. 

Crest-bred— 1,  2,  R.  Spinkston.  A 
good  lot  all  round. 

—  Pigeons.  — 
Pouters— 1,  2,  Hall  and  Porter.  Too 

young. 

Carrier.— 1,  2,  H.  H.  F.  Miller.  Very 
promising  birds. 

Dragoons— 1,  2,  C.  W.  Creer  ;  3,  J. 
Laing  &  Son.  Very  good ;  strong 
class. 

Working  Homers  —  1,  2,  T.  O'Loch- 
lin  ;  3,  H.  L.  Chase.  Strong  in  num- 
bers ;  good  quality  ;  competition  was 
strong. 

Jacobins — 1,  Hall  &  Porter.  Com- 
petition  poor;  winner  a  good  bird. 

.Magpies— 1,  2,  3,  T.  Koerner.  Very 
good,  will  be  heard  of  later. 

Fantails— 1,  2,  3,  D.  Hayward.  Win- 
ner stands  right  out  from  others,  line 
tail. 

Turbits  —  1,  2,  T.  Koerner.  Two 
very  good  birds. 

Blondinettes— No  prize  awarded. 

African  'Owl—],  2,  A.  E.  Miller;  3, 
J.  Martin.  Very  promising  bird 
second  loses  to  winner  in  gullet,  but 
has  wonderfully  good  skull  forma 
lion,  third  nice  young  black  with 
(;ood  sweep  of  skull. 

Any  other  variety— 1,  2,  J.  Martin. 

—  Bantams.  — 

Game  —  J,  2,  2,  D.  Cruickshanks. 
rhnee  very  good  birds,  will  bo  heard 
of  again. 

Young  bird  shows  will  also  be  held 
this  rnonlh  and  in  February,  on  the 
eoood   Saturday  in  each  month. 

F.ntrint  rlosf  for  the  January  fixture 
on  Fridaj  evening,  . January  Oth,  at 
thl  Selbornc  Hotel,  in  PHe  Sire', 
Adelaide. 
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What  is  a  Champion? 

To  the  Editor. 

Dear  Sir.— In  answer  to  letters  from 
A.  E.  Grosser  and  "  Rambler  "  re 
.Short-faced  Tumblers,  I  would  first, 
like  to  know  whether  1  am  dealing 
with  one  or  two  persons ;  if  the  for- 
mer, it  is  certainly  one  way  of 
securing  two  apparently  independent 
opinions,  but  not  a  way  that  appeals 
to  everybody.  I  will,  however,  en- 
deavour to  answer  the  various  state- 
ments set  forth  in  both  letters,  and 
take  "  Rambler's  "  first.  Mr.  Cros- 
ser's  bird  was  certainly  smaller  than 
mine,  but  I  deny  the  statement  that 
it  was  better  in  head — my  bird,  in  my 
opinion,  having  a  rounder  head  and 
fuller  bulge  when  viewed  from  all 
joints.  As  regards  beak,  mine  was 
not  at  all  coarse,  although  it  might 
have  been  a  trifle  smaller  ;  and  prob- 
ably would  have  been  had  I  used  the 
trimming  scissors.  I  can  at  least  say 
that  the  whole  of  my  bird's  beak  was 
at  the  show  (I  do  not  infer  that  Mr. 
Grosser  trimmed  his).  In  beak  wattle 
the  birds  were  equal.  Now  as  regards 
ground  colour,  this  is  the  cardinal 
point  in  an  almond,  and  whatever  my 
bird  lost  in  other  points  it  more  than 
made  up  in  this  one,  as  there  was  no 
comparison  between  Mr.  Grosser' s  bird 
and  mine.  In  break  of  feather  or 
spangling  Mr.  Grosser's  bird  was  the 
better  of  the  two,  and,  on  the  whole, 
I  think  there  was  very  little  to  choose 
between  them.  As  regards  sending 
birds  to  Sydney,  I  would  point  out 
that  the  critic  on  Short-faced  Timb- 
lers,  in  summing  up  this  section  last 
year  (composed  mostly  of  Mr.  Gros- 
ser's birds)  remarked,  "  An  ordinary 
lot,  nothing  out  of  the  common,"  and 
it  was  in  this  section  Mr.  Grosser  se- 
cured the  (to  him)  much  coveted  title 
of  champion,  so,  personally — although 
a  Victorian  myself  —  until  recently,  I 
think  it  just  as  meritorious  to  win  in 
Adelaide  as  in  Melbourne  or  Sydney. 

1  don't  think  in  my  last  letter  I 
claimed  that  my  bird  was  a  champion 
(I  think  I  said  only  compared  to  Mr. 
Grosser's),  but  if  I  did  I  withdraw 
as  I  consider  both  mine  and  Mr. 
Crosser's  easily  beatable,  and  my  idea 
of  a  champion  is  a  bird  very  hard 
indeed  to  beat. 

No\  ,  in  answer  to  the  letter  signed 
A.  E.  Grosser.  This  gentleman  talks 
of  taking  a  trip  to  England  to  show 
birds  at  the  Dairy  and  Crystal  Pal- 
ace great  show.  Would  it  not  be 
better,  and  doubtless  cheaper,  to  stay 
here  until  he  can  humiliate  yours 
truly  at  the  local  show.  He  has,  to 
the  best-  of  my  knowledge,  shown  four 
times  against  me— twice  at  the  Agri- 
cultural show  and  twice  at  the  Can- 
ary and  Pigeon  show,  and,  allowing 
three  points  for  first,  two  for  second, 
and  one  for  third,  1  have,  on  three 
.  ii  of  four  occasions,  beaten  him  in 
points  ;  and  the  last  time  we  com- 
peted a'_'aiiiKl  each  other  at  the  agri- 
cultural show    he    did  not  obtain  a 

1  '  ■  against  me,  On  thin  occasion  I 
■  :  ii  purchased  adult  birds  with  two 
bred  bj    myself  (one  only  nix  months 

I'M.     o   he  does   not  breed    all  the 

inner*.    On   the  fourth  occasion  Mr. 
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Grosser  was  slightly  ahead  on  points, 
although  I  won  the  special  for  ths 
best  Tumbler  in  show  with  the  much- 
discussed  Almond.  As  regards  breed- 
ing winners  Mr.  Grosser  certainly 
showed  a  decent  bird  (the  cup  winner 
at  the  last  C.  &  P.  show;,  but  the 
other  two  were  no  wonders,  and  I 
think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  four 
out  of  five  winners  owned  by  him  are 
bought  birds.  Did  he  breed  his  so- 
called  champion  Almond  ?  I  think 
not,  and  that,  like  myself,  'he  bought 
it  from  Allan  Wilson,  in  England, 
who  bred  both  his  and  mine,  and 
agrees  with  both  judges  in  South 
Australia  that  my  bird  was  the  better 
of  the  two,  or  at  least  I  have  a  letter 
to  this  effect. 

•  Mr.  Grosser  talks  of  surprising  me 
at  the  next  show.  Well,  this  has 
given  me  something  to  look  forward 
to,  and  I  only  hope  that  I  will  not 
be  disappointed,  and  that  I  will  see 
something  quite  out  of  the  common, 
but  as  1  have  heard  this  so  often 
from  Mr.  Grosser  without  any  start- 
ling results  I  will  not  anticipate  too 
great  a  treat. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion that  Mr.  von  Einem,  who  judged 
the  Tumblers,  has  owned  more  high 
class  pigeons  than  Mr.  Grosser  and 
myself  put  together,  and  the  Tumb- 
lers I  saw  from  his  loft  when  I  first 
arrived  in  South  Australia  were  ahead 
of  anything  I  have  seen  from  the  O.K. 
lofts.  In  fact,  he  owned  the  only  real 
champion  Almond  cock  I  have  seen 
in  South  Australia,  and  I  myself  ow- 
ned the  only  Tumbler  hen  that  could 
really  be  termed  a  champion  (a  yel- 
low Agate),  either  of  these  could  beat 
anything  Mr.  Grosser  ever  saw— much 
less  owned. 

Anyone  who  knows  what  is  required 
to  win  at  Crystal  Palace  will  be  much 
amused  to  hear  of  Mr.  Grosser  taking 
Tumblers  there  to  win. — Yours,  etc., 
C.  WILKINSON. 

Woodville. 


The  Law  of  Mendel. 

During'  the  last  few  years  the 
Pigeon,  Poultry,  and  Livestock 
world  generally  has  been  very 
much  disturbed  in  its  mind  over 
the  discoveries  of  Mendel,  who  for- 
mulated a  theory — based  upon 
years  of  observation — which  some 
hold  to  be  quite  contrary  to  the 
accepted  tenets  of  Darwin. 

It  is  my  intention  to  briefly 
analyse  this  theory,  and  sec  if 
there  is  any  Citing  in  it  which  may 
be  of  tise  to  breeders,  more  parti- 
cularly in  the  Pigeon  world. 

In  the  first  place  Mendel  was  a 
Monk  who,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  last  century,  made  rigid 
'investigations  into  the  laws  of 
heredity,  taking  as  his  subject  the 
Sweet  Pea.  As  the  result  of 
years  of  study  he  formulated  the 
following  doctrine  : — "  If  two  lines 
of    breeding   be  crossed,   for  in- 
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'stance,  Dwarf  ami  Giant  Sweet 
Peas — the  progeny   will    tall  into 

'  three  groups.  Group  one  will  fol- 
low the  general  characteristics  of 

k  the  male  p.irent,  sav  the  Dwarf 
peas  ;    the    seeoml  group    will  fol- 

,  low  the  female  parent  ;  and  the 
third  will  partake  of  the  charac- 
ters of  l>oth.    The  groups  will  each 

'  be  one  third  of  the  whole.  It 
members  of  group  one  be  bred  to- 

\gether,  thev  will  breed  true  to 
type.     If  members  of  group  two 

,  be  bred  tog-ether  thev  will  breed 
true  to  type.    If  members  of  group 

.  three  be  bred  together    they  will 
produce  equal  quantities  of  the  ori- 
ginal three  groups.     Kvery  genera- 
tion will  follow  this  ride. 
Subsequent     investigators  have 

1  proved   the  truth  of  this  conten- 

I  tion   with  respect  to   plants,  and 

1  it  has  been  claimed  to  be  true  as 

1  regards  Guinea  Digs.  Owing  to 
the  high  mortality  of  young 
pigeons  it  is  difficult  to  say  con- 
clusively whether  the  law  holds 
good,  but  personally  I  believe  It 
does. 

Let  us  apply  its  reasonings  to  a 
cross  of  say  Owls  and  Carriers. 
One  third  of  the  progeny  shoubl 
tend  to  follow  the  Owl  type,  one 
third  the  Carrier  type  ;  one  third 
should  be  decidedlv  mongrel  in 
looks.  For  instance,  group  one 
should  be  long  faced  poor  rosed 
Owls,  but  Owls  withal.  The  se- 
cond group  should  be  short-faced 
and  perhaps  short  feathered  Car- 
riers, but  Carriers  for  all  that. 
But  the  third  group  should  be 
hopelessly  mixed  as  to  type,  beak, 
colour,  and  marking.  Thev  would 
be  nondescript.  The  progeny  of 
class  one  would  be  Owlish  ;  the 
progeny  of  class  two  would  be 
Carrierish,  but  the  progeny  of 
class  three  would  be  of  the  three 
classes  —  Owlish,  Carrierish,  and 
nondescript. 

Now  fanciers  may  be  prone  to 
denv  this  proposition  at  first 
sight,  but  it  were  wiser  to  pause 
before  so  doing,  because  some  of 
the  most  experienced  breeders  ad- 
mit at  least  the  possibilitv  of  its 
truth. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  simple- 
mathematical  consideration  of  the 
argument  which  mav  throw  some 
Kght  on  the  matter. 

Suppose  one  is  breeding  Magpies, 
and  has  mated  a  bird  of  short 
beak  with  one  long  in  beak.  We  dis- 
regard other  properties  for  the 
time  being.  According  to  Mendel 
ism  the  progenv  would  group  into 
there  classes — Short  beaked,  long 
beaked,  and  medium  beaked.  Now 
consider,  sav,  nine  birds  of  this 
nnion  a  third  would  be  in  each 
class.  That  is,  there  would  be 
three  short  beaks,  three  long  beakr 
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and  three  medium  beaks.  Averag- 
ing up  the  birds  in  many  sets  of 
nines,  we  would  find  that  we  could 
grade  the  beaks  regularly  from  the 
shortest  to  the  longest,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  lengths  of  each 
consecutive  beak  being,  say,  one- 
sixteenth  of  an  inch.  Thus,  of  the 
three  short  beaks  one  is  the  short- 
est of  the  lot,  and  of  the  three 
long  beaks  one  is  the  longest  of 
tlu-  lot.  Now  if  the  birds  in  ques- 
tion were  matched  primarily  for 
th"  purpose  of  lengthening  the 
beak,  we  find  that,  on  my  reason- 
ing, every  one  bird  out  of  nine 
would  show  an  increase  of  length 
in  beak. 

Now,  before  I  had  heard  of  the 
Mcndael  theorv,  I  had  by  my  own 
experience,  aided  by  what  I  could 
gather  in  conversation  with  other 
fanciers,  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  an  advance  of  one  in  eight 
or  nine  is  all  we  can  expect  in 
.  breeding  for  any  one  particular 
point,  so  we  find  in  this  case  that 
Mendel's  principle  explains  what  I 
had  alreadv  learned  by  experience, 
and  this  is  the  usual  test  in  Science 
applied  to  a  theory.  Of  course 
we  must  not  expect  from  a  pair 
of  birds  which  between  them  pos- 
sess all  the  points  in  tolerable  ex- 
cellence, a  "  champion  "  once  in 
everv  group  of  nine  squabs,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  bird 
which  makes  the  distinct  advance 
in  length  of  beak,  mav  unfortu- 
natelv  be  the  one  to  be  the  worst 
defaulter  as  regards  length  of 
limb.  In  fact,  from  a  pair  of  birds 
possessing  all  the  points  between 
them  about  l6  perfect  birds  in  a 
million  would  be  born  ! 

To  mv  mind,  the  chief  lesson  to 
be  learned  from  the  investigation, 
is  that  we  must  not  expect  too 
much,  and  that  the  way  to  suc- 
cess lies  in  the  ruthless  elimina- 
tion of  the  inferior  bird.  Sell  it, 
kill  it,  give  it  away,  but  for  good- 
ness sake  cast  it  out.  Another 
lesson  is  that  to  make  progress 
we  must  have  sufficient  stock  birds 
and  breed  as  manv  as  possible  to 
have  as  manv  "  nines  "  as  we  can 
to  select  from  next  vear. 

G.  J.  MRAD. 

The  question  of  proportional 
transmission  of  parental  type  is 
an  interesting  one,  perhaps  some 
other  breeders  will  let  us  have  the 
result  of  their  observations. — VA.) 


That  Elder's  Trustee  and  Executor 
Company    should  have    alreadv  made 

nil  substantia]  progress,  although 
onlv  a  vfnr  has  elapsed  since  the  com- 
pany secured  its  charter,  is  conclusive 
proof  as  to  the  need  of  such  an  insti- 
(•  tion-  Cfilainlv  the  company  couh' 
not  have  possibly  started  under  more 
favourable    auspices,       For  several 
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years  the  country  has  experienced  a 
wave  of  unparalleled  prosperity,  and 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that 
thousands  of  people  who  stand  to-day 
not  only  financially  sound,  but  with  a 
substantial  estate  to  bequeath  in  the 
event  of  their  demise,  were  in  very 
parlous  circumstances  but  a  few  years 
ago.  Nearly  every  one  is  familiar 
with  cases  where  the  fortunate  tiller 
of  the  soil  has  retired  within  a  few 
ye,ars  after  taking  up  land,  and  many 
men  who  were  absolutely  down  on 
their  luck  five  years  ago  are  now  in 
affluent  circumstances.  The  time  of 
such  an  access  of  wealth  to  the  com- 
munity certainly  affords  an  ideal  op- 
portunity for  the  starting  of  a  sound 
trustee  and  executor  company,  especi- 
ally when  the  latter  is  associated, 
even  if  indirectly,  with  an  institution 
whose  progress  has  been  so  closdly 
associated  with  the  progress  of  the 
State,  and  is  so  widely  esteemed  as  the 
firm  of  Elder.  Smith  &  Co.,  Limited. 
Such  an  association  cannot  fail,  we 
are  sure,  to  be  of  immense  benefit  to 
the  new  company.  The  accession  of 
wealth  to  the  community  brings  with 
it  responsibilities,  and  one  of  the  chief 
of  these,  as  far  as  the  individual  is 
concerned,  is  that  of  taking  the  neces- 
sary precautions  to  ensure  that  es- 
tates will  be  properly  administered 
after  death.  Life  is  proverbially  un- 
certain, but  in  too  many  instances 
this  fact  seems  to  be  overlooked. 
Whether  the  means  be  great  or  small, 
it  behoves  every  man  —  and  more  es- 
pecially the  man  with  a  family  depen- 
dent on  him — to  set  his  house  in  order, 
make  his  will,  and  appoint  his  execu- 
tors. The  problem  as  to  whom  to 
appoint  to  such  a  responsible  position 
is  in  most  cases  not  easily  settled. 
The  office  of  executor  is  one  of  2reat 
responsibility,  and  one  that  crd's  not 
only  for  the  greatest  probity,  hut  also 
sound  judgment  and  a  knowl.-dge  of 
business  details.  How  rew  men,  on 
casting;  their  eyes  round,  are  able  to 
select  just  such  an  one  amongst  their 
circle  of  friends  or  acquaintances.  It 
is  just  here  that  Elder's  Trustee  and 
Executor  Company  comes  in.  The 
institution  being  a  permanent  one,  the 
possibility  of  trustees  dying  before  es- 
tates have  been  administered  —  which 
not  infrequently  happens — need  not  be 
considered,  nor  the  worrying  thought 
of  possible  incompetency,  or  even  dis- 
honesty, on  the  part  of  the  individual 
trustee  be  taken  into  account.  The 
directors  are  men  of  the  highest  re- 
puto  ;  there  is  a  highly  trained  staff 
who  are  specialists  in  this  class  of 
work  ;  and  as  a  large  number  of 
estates  are  being  administered  at  the 
one  time  it  will  be  obvious  that  this 
must  effect  a  great  saving  in  expense. 
Looked  at  from  every  point  of  view 
the  wisdom  of  entrusting  one's  affairs 
to  a  trustee  company  in  preference  to 
a  private  individual  must  be  appar- 
ent to  all  who  give  the  subject  calm 
consideration.  As  these  companies  be- 
come more  largely  availed  of,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  individual  trustee 
will  practically  disappear,  for  the  man 
who  takes  such  a  position,  does  so  at 
the  risk  of  his  own  peace  of  mind  and 
not  infrequently  exposes  himself  to 
legal  liabilities  undreamt  of  at  the 
time. 
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®  Home  Notes.  @ 


Household  Hints  and 
Recipes. 

—  Cracks.  — 
For  stopping  cracks  in  wood- 
work an  effective  way  is  to  soak 
newspapers  in  a  paste  made  In- 
boiling  a  pound  of  flour  in  three 
quarts  of  water,  and  adding  a 
teaspoonful  of  alum.  The  mixture 
should  be  as  firm  as  putty  and 
should  be  forced  into  the  cracks 
with  a  blunt  knife  ;  it  will  harden 
like  papiermache.  When  dry  it 
may  be  painted  or  stained  to 
match  the  wood,  and  will  be  hard- 
ly perceptible. 

—  To  Clean  Varnished  Paint  — 

Remove  the  dust  with  a  dry 
duster,  and  then  wash  the  paint 
with  luke-warm  water  and  soap, 
but  avoid  the  use  of  a  strong- 
alkali  in  the  water.  Grained  and 
vanished  wood  is  improved  v  if 
water  '  is  obtained  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  spent  tea  leav- 
es, and,  in  this  case,  the  use  of 
soap  is  unnecessary. 

—  To  Clean  Hair  Brushes.  — 

The  best  way  in  which  to  clean 
hair  brushes  is  with  ammonia  and 
warm  water.  Take  a  tablespoon- 
ful  of  household  ammonia  to  one 
quart  of  water  ;    dip  the  bristles 


up  and  down  in  the  water  without 
wetting  the  back;  rinse  in  clean 
warm  water  ;  shake  well  and  dry 
in  the  air,  but  not  in  the  sun. 
Soap  and  soda  soften  the  bristles, 
and  will  turn  an  ivory-backed 
brush  yellow. 

—  To  Detect  Dampness  in  Beds.  — 
Let  the  bed  be  well  warmed 
with  a  warming  pan,  and|  im- 
mediately after  the  pan  is  taken 
out  introduce  between  the  sheets, 
in  an  inverted  position,  a  clean 
glass  goblet.  After  it  has  remain- 
ed in  that  situation  a  few  minut- 
es, examine  it  ;  if  dry.  and  not 
tarnished  with  steam  the  bed  is 
perfectly  safe,  and  vice  versa.  In 
the  latter  cases  it  will  be  best  to 
sleep  between  the  blankets. 

—  To  Clean  White  Marble.  — 
Scrub  it  with  a  soft  brush,  use- 
ing  hot  water  and  one  of  the 
special  soaps  widely  advertised. 
Rinse  it  well,  and  dry  it  with  a 
soft  cloth.  Polish  it  with  a  damp 
ilanmel    dipped     in  puttypowder. 

—  To  Color  Jellies.  — 

Where  varieties  in  color  are  de- 
sired, variegated  layers  may  be 
made  by  adopting  the  following 
harmless  methods  :-  For  crimson, 
bruise  a  little 'cochineal,  dissolve  it 
in  a  small  quantity  of  brandy,  add 
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it,  to  the  calf's  foot  jelly.  Yellow  : 
Take  a  little  saffron,  tie  it  in  a 
rag,  and  dissolve  it  in  cold  water. 
Green  :  Boil  a  little  spinach,  take 
off  the  froth,  and  mix  it  with  the 
jelly.  White  :  Put  in  pure  cream. 
Where  various  colors  are  required 
in  one  mould,  mix  the  jelly  and 
desired  colors  in  separate  vessels. 
Pour  o  ne  color  into  the  mould, 
and  when  set  add  the  next  color. 
In  thisi  way  a  mould  of  several 
colors  may  be  made. 

—  To  Preserve  Lemon  Juice.  — 
To  preserve  lemon  juice,  the  ex- 
pressed juice  is  poured  through  a 
cloth,  and  then  mixed  with  one- 
fourth  of  its  volume  of  powdered 
talc,  whereupon  it  is  shaken  about 
oneHqUarter  houz.  It  is  then  plac- 
ed aside  for  one  half  hour,  shaken 
again,  allowed  to  stand,  and  filt- 
ered. Filter  through  paper,  add  10 
per  cent,  of  sugar,  and  bring  to  the 
boil.  During  this  time,  place  the 
bottles  to  receive  the  juice  in  a 
kettle  of  water,  fill  Ithem  with 
water,  and  boil  them  in  the  kettle. 
Empty  the  bottles,  pour  in  the 
boiling  lemon  juice  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  close  up  at  once 
with  a  good  cork,  previously  dip- 
ped into  wax.  Juice  prepared 
and  bottled  in  this  manner  is  said 
to  possess  unlimited  keeping  qual- 
ities. 

—  Lemon  Mincemeat.  — 
Grate  the  rind  of  three  large 
lemons,  squeeze  out  the  juice,  boil 
the  rest  of  the  lemons  until  tender 
enough  to  pulp.  Chop  very  fine. 
Add  this  pulp  t0;, three  large  baked 
apples,  which  must  be  cored  and 
the  skins  removed  ;  add  one 
pound  of  stoned 'raisins,  one  pound 
of  currants,  one  pound  of  suet  fine- 
ly shredded,  two  pounds  of  moist 
sugar,  one  ,ounce  of  sliced  lemon 
candied  peel  and  the  same  of 
orange  peel.  Mix  all  very  thor- 
oughly, add  a  teacupful  of  brandy 
and  two  tablespoonfuls  of  marma- 
lade. Put  the  mincemeat  in  a 
stone  i  jar  with  a  cover,  and  in  a 
fortnitoht  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

—  Roast  Goose.  — 
Be  careful  in  selecting  a  goose 
to  get  a  young  one,  as  old  ones 
are  very  tough,  and  require  spec- 
ial cooking  to  make  them  fit  to 
eat.  The  young  goose  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  its  soft,  yellow  legs, 
which  are  covered  .with  down, 
while  those  of  an  old  goose  are  a 
reddish  colour  and  have  long  hairs 
on  them.  After  the  goose  is  pro- 
perly drawn  wipe  it  inside  and  out 
with  ;L  damp  cloth,  and  fill  it 
with  this  stuffing  :  Boil  and  mash 
three  or  four  potatoes  and  four 
good  sized  onions,  add  while  all  is 
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hot  a  tablespoonful  of  butter  and 
two  of  milk,  two  tc.ispoonfuls  of 
powdered  sage,  .1  tablespoonful  of 
s»wt  marjoram,  ono  of  salt,  a 
good  teaspoonful  of  pepper,  and 
the  beaten  yolk  of  one  egg.  Sew 
up  the  opening  and  truss.  Allow 
twentv-live  minutes  to  every 
pound  when  roasting,  and  Imstc 
ten  minutes.  Meanwhile  stew  the 
giblets  for  the  gravy.  Serve  good 
graw  in  one  tureen  and  apple 
sauce  in  another. 

—  Stuffing  for  a  Turkey.  — 
The  necessarv  ingredients  for  this 
dish  are  two  "ounces  of  lean  ham, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  suet,  the 
rind  of  half  a  lemon,  a  teaspoonful 
mixed  sweet  herbs,  salt  and  cay- 
enne to  taste,)  six  ounces  of  fine 
white  breadcrumbs,  and  two  eggs. 
Chop  the  suet,  lemon  rind  and 
herbs  finely,  taking  care  that  all 
be  vers-  well  minced.  Season  to 
taste,  "and  add  a  very  little  mace. 
Mix  a lli  the.  dry  ingredients  thor- 
oughly first.  Beat  ^  the  eggs  and 
add  to  the  ingredients.  Fill  the 
breast  of  the  turkey  with  this  so 
far  as  the  loose  skin  will  allow. 
Truss  smartlv,  and  either  boil  or 
roast  the  bird.  When  a  turkey  is 
roasted  it  needs  continual  basting. 
A.  turkev  for  boiling  should  be 
wrapped  "in  buttered  paper,  as  this 
helps  to  keep  the  skin  moist  and 
white.  The  water  should  be  at 
boiling  point  when  the  bird  goes 
in  then  allowed  to  boil  up  again, 
and  then  simmered  very  gently. 
Keep  the  water  nicely  skimmed 
from  time  to  time,  for  scum  is 
likely  to  l>oil  down  again  into  the 
water  and  make  the  meat  a  bad 
colour. 

—  Oxford  Sausages.  — 
Chop  a  pourS  and  a  half  of 
pork,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
veal,  and  three-quarters  of  a  pound 
of  beef  suet  ;  mince  and  mix  them. 
Steep  a  pound  of  bread  without 
crust  in  water,  put  it  with  the 
meat,  adding  some  minced  sage, 
with  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 

—  Potatoes  mashed  with  Onions.— 
Boil  and  drv  the  potatoes,  mash 
them  carefullv,  and  mix  in  three  or 
four  onions,  which  have  been  boiled 
soft,  and  finelv  minced.  Add  a 
Kttle  butter,  pepper,  and  salt. 
Put  the  mixture  in  a  baking  tin, 
score  the  top,  and  brown  in  the 
oven. 

—  Pineapple  Custard.  — 
One  teacupful  of  chopped  pine- 
apple (the  tinned  fruit  does  excel- 
lently"), one  pint  of  milk,  one  stick 
of  cinnamon  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar, 
and  V3oz.  of  leaf  gelatine.  Boil  up 
the   milk    slowly    with  the  cinna- 


mon, ami  beat  up  the  eggs  with 
the  sugar  and  tablespoonful  of 
milk.  When  the  milk  boils,  put  in 
the  gelatine,  and  stir  it  till  it  dis- 
solves, then  strain  it  on  to  the 
egjrs,  stirring  well,  and  add  the 
pineapple.  Have  ready  a  wetted 
mould,  pour  the  mixture  into  this 
and  leave  it  to  set.  Turn  out  and 
serve  with  a  little  of  the  pineapple 
svrup  round  it. 

—  Fruit      Preserved      in  Grape 
Juice.  — 

Anv  kind  of  fruit  can  be  pre- 
served by  this  method,  but  it  is 
particularly  good  for  apples,  pears 
and  sweet  plums.  No  sugar  need 
be  used  in  this  process.  Boil  six 
quarts  of  grape  juice  in  an  open 
preserving  kettle  until  it  is  re- 
duced to  four  quarts.  Have  the 
fruit  washed  and  pared  and,  if 
apples  or  pears,  quartered  and 
cored.  Put  the  prepared  fruit  in 
a  preserving  kettle  and  cover 
generously  with  the  boiled  grape 
juice.  Boil  gently  until  the  fruit 
is  clear  and  tender,  then  put  in 
sterilised  jars. 

—  Rice  Mould  and  Prunes,  —i 

Put  six  tablespoonsful  of  rice  in 
a  double  saucepan  with  half  a 
pint  of  milk,  and  boil  till  quite 
tender  ;  add  more  milk  as  required. 
^Tien  done,  stir  in  a  little  sugar 
and  a  pinch  of  salt  ;  turn  into  a 
ring  mould  and  let  get  cold.  Turn 
out  ;  fill  in  the  centre  with  stewed 
prunes,  and  cover  all  over  with 
whipped  cream  ;  blanche  a  few  al- 
monds ;  cut  them  in  strips,  and 
stick  them  all  over  to  garnish. 
To  stew  the  prunes  put  them  in  a 
stewpan  with  half  a  bottle  of 
claret,  half  pound  of  sugar  loaf, 
and  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  and  stew 
<rentlv  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  When  the  prunes  are  ten- 
der, take  them  out,  and  boil  down 
the  claret  with  some  more  sngar 
till  it  forms  a  thick  syrup.  Then 
pour  over  the  prunes  and  let  get 
cold  ;  then  use  as  directed. 

—  Prussian  Puffs.  — 

Make  a  very  light  batter,  mince 
some  candied  orange  peel  fine  ; 
mix  with  the  batter.  Put  it  into 
greased  cups,  and  bake  in  a  quick 
oven.    Serve  with  wine  sauce. 

—  Punch.  — 

Here  is  an  old  recipe  for  this 
old-fashioned  drink  :  Boil  one  pint 
of  milk  with  the  yellow  rind  of 
about  a  quarter  of  a  lemon.  Take 
the  saucepan  from  the  fire,  remove 
the  rind,  and  quickly  add  two  eggs 
which  have  been  beaten  in  a  little 
cold  milk.  Let  all  heat,  but  not 
boil.     When    very   hot    add  one 


wineglassful  of  brandy  and  two  of 
rum.  Beat  the  whole  thoroughly. 
Strain  through  muslin,  and  serve 
as  preferred,  hot  or  cold. 


GOLD  MINES 

 AND  

CLEMENTS 
 TONIC  


The  following  testimony  is  given 
by  Mr.  E.  Litchfield,  who  is  a  well 
knnwn  mining  expert  of  Melbourne 
a  recognised  authority  upon  expert 
mining  ventures  and  speculations. 
His  opinion  ranks  as  first-class  in 
mining  matters  and  he  is  often  sent 
to  other  States  to  report  on  mining 
schemes  and  to  secure  options.  Mr. 
Litchfield  writes  the  following  :; — 
31  Queen  Street 
Melb.  23/1/1 1; 

Clements  Tonic  Ltd. 

"  My  vocation  having 
led  me  into  places 
throughout  Australia 
where  an  equable  diet 
was  impossible,  I  have 
frequently  suffered  from 
kidney  and  liver  troubles, 
with  a  dull  pain  in  the 
back,  lassitude  and  head- 
ache. I  have  found  that 
a  few  doses  of  Clements 
Tonic  have  ended  them. 

Your  tonic  has  no 
disagreeable  re-action 
like  many  other  remedies, 
but  after  using,  a  feeling 
of  brightness  and  cheer- 
fulness follows. n 

(Signed)  E.  LITCHFIELD. 

Witness:  A.  S.  Watson.  J.P. 


To  Victorian  people  in  any  part 
of  the  country  where  medical  men 
are*  few  and  a  good  reliable  medi- 
cine is  required,  Clements  Tonic 
is  the  one  that  should  be  kept  in  the 
house.  It  never  fails  to  relieve  in 
cases  of  Constipation,  Biliousness, 
Low  Spirits,  Poor  Blood,  Loss  of 
Sleep,  Sluggish  Liver,  Sick  Head- 
ache and  Palpitation.  Keep  it 
always  in  the  house-  All  chemists 
and  stores  sell  it  through  Australia. 
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"YOU 


suited 


MUST 
HAVE  AN 

::;  OPERATION" 

A  Clements  Tonic  Cure 


Young 
(N.S.W.) 


I  tried  all  sorts  of  medicines  and  all  sorts  of  pills  uselessly. 

:    _  .  .  I 

Tubbal,  via  Young,  N.S.  Wales, 
CLEMENTS  TONIC,  LTD.  15th  August,  1911. 

"  A  few  years  ago  I  was  a  miner  and  I  worked  for  years  in 
wet  ground,  and  now  in  my  old  days  it  is  telling  on  me,  for 
I  suffer  with  my  kidneys  and  backache  and  loss  of  appetite. 

' '  I  saw  several  doctors  in  Y  oung  ;  they  told  me  I  had  Hy- 
datids, and  said  an  operation  would  be  necessary.  Their  medi- 
cine did  me  no  good.  I  resolved  not  to  have  an  operation,  and 
I  was  so  used  up  that  I  COULD  NOT  WALK  ANY  DISTANCE, 
often  having  to  have  a  spell  after  a  short  walk.  I  have  tried 
all  sorts  of  medicines  and  all  sorts  of  pills,  and  MY  LIFE  HAS 
BEEN  A  MISERY  to  me  through  continuous  ill-health,  UNTIL 
I  TRIED  CLEMENTS  TONIC.  THE  first  and  second  bottles 
did  me  no  good,  but  the  third  did.  I  WAS  SURPRISED  AT 
THE  C, TREAT  CHANGE  THAT  CAME  OVER  ME.  I  felt  as 
well  as  when  I  was  21.  I  can  eat  and  sleep  well,  and  work  is 
no  trouble  to  me,  and  I  think  that  CLEMENTS  TONIC  OUGHT 
TO  BE  WRITTEN  IN  GOLD.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house. 
I  have  just  taken  23  bottles,  and  I  never  intend  being  without 
it.  To  me  it  is  past  ;ill  understanding.  AND  I  THINK  IT  IS 
ONE  OF  THE  GREATEST  NERVE  CURES  IN  THE  WORLD. 
I  recommend  it  to  anyone  broken  down  in  health.  You  can  do 
as  you  will  with  this  letter,  AS  T  AM  HERE  TO  'PROVE 
WHAT  IT  HAS  DONE  FOR  ME. 

(Signed)    J.  WISEMAN. 

Mr.  Wiseman  says  Clements  Tonic  should  be  written 
in  Gold,  and  says  it  has  made  him  feel  a  New  Man. 


You  can  be  readily  benefited  by  using  tins  great  tonic  If  you  suffer  from 
loss  of  Sleep,  Debility,  Nervousness,  Poor  Blood,  Inactive  Liver,  Weakness, 
Indigestion  or  Constipation.    It  has  a  toning  effect  upon  the  kidneys.  It 
makes  the  ilck  well.     Al  l.  CHI. MISTS  and  STORES  Sell  it. 


Received. 


PLANT  FOR  IDENTIFICATION. 

Small  parcel  containing  portion' 
of  plant,  presumably  for  identifi- 
cation, received  during  the  month 
but  no  letter  or  other  means  of 
addressing  sender.  Specimen  too 
dry  and  damaged  for  us  to  reply 
with  any  certainty.  If  sender  will 
forward  again,  packed  between  two 
pieces  of  damped  blotting  paper  or 
card,  and  if  possible,  include  llower 
or  seed  case,  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
do  our  best  to  supply  any  infor- 
mation he  may  require. 


A  reduction  in  temperature  of  from 
10  to  15  degrees  during  the  summer 
months  makes  all  the  difference  in  the 
average  home  between  absolute  com- 
fort and  discomfort,  and  yet  thou- 
sands of  householders  neglect  to  take 
advantage  of  the  facilities  providedl 
for  bringing  about  such  a  very  sul  - 
stantial  reductions.  Experience  ha» 
proved  that  galvanised  iron  is  the 
best  conductor  of  heat  obtainable, 
and  therefore  in  its  natural  state  it  is 
just  about  as  unsuitable  a  material  for 
roofing  in  a  climate  like  ours  as 
could  possibly  depise.  It  has,  how- 
ever, the  saving  grace  of  cheapness, 
and  as  it'  is  impossible  to  transform  it 
from  a  conductor  to  a  non-conductor 
of  heat  by  covering  it  with  that 
ideal  roofing-^paint,  King's  Compo,  a 
simple  and  inexpensive  remedy  for  its 
otherwise  unsuitability,  is  at  hand. 
King's  Compo  is  not  only  cheap,  but 
is  easily  applied,  and  what  is  equally 
important  its  effects  are  lasting.  It  is 
sold  in  large  tins  at  7/6  by  King  and 
Co.,  of  Waymouth  Street,  and  is  ob- 
tainable from  all  storekeepers,  iron- 
mongers, and  color  merchants.  The 
greater  part  of  the  summer  is  still  be- 
fore us  so  that  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  testing  the  advantages  claimed  for 
it  presents  itself.  We  feel  sure  our 
readers;   will  hot  be  disappointed. 


O.K.  LOFTS. 


This  is  where  the  Champions  are  bred. 
At  1911  Sydney  Royal  we  won  2 
Champions,  6  Firsts,  3  Seconds,  2 
Thirds  with  11  entries  only.  At  S.A. 
Pigeon  and  Canary  Show  we  won  the 
"  Hlondinette  "  Cup,  the  "  African 
Owl  "  Cup,  against  15  others  .also  the 
"  Short-face  Tumbler."  Cup  for  best 
young  tumbler,  all  with  home  bred 
birds,  also  a  number  of  Specials, 
Firsts,  Seconds,  and  Thirds.  To  give 
amateurs  a  start  I  have  for  sale 
Blondinettes,  African  Owls,  Short-face 
Tumblers,  Nuns,  Turbits,  etc.,  from 
5/-  each.  Fifty  to  clear  before  breed- 
ing season.    Apply  at  once  to— 

E.  A.  GROSSER, 

Hamilton,  S.A. 


February,  191! 
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SEEDS  !        COX'S        SEEDS  ! 

For  Present  Sowing,  and  at  all  times. 
The  Best  Procurable. 

We  Supply  Everything  for  trie  Garden.  Farm,  Greenhouse  and  Lawn.  Agents  for 
"  Klectto''  Brand  Arsenate  o"  Lead,  ■.'.">  per  i-.-nt.  I)  tl>  r  than  the  lie>t  now  on  the 
market,  [ntornatio  isJ  Stotk  Food  Company  -  Pre  pa  rat  ons,  Paynter's  Calf  Food, 
He.irson's  Champion  Incubators,  SprattV  Dor  C'nktw.  Bird,  Poultry  and  Dog  Mrduini*. 


E.  B.  COX  &  CO  , 


Seedsmen  &c 


Rundle  St.  East 
— ADELAIDE. 


Editorial  Notices. 


TO  AD\  ERTISKHS  —  Alteration  of  a<l 
vertlsements  should  be  in  our  hands  not 
later  than  the  15th   of  the  month. 

SUBSCRIPTION.— Posted  to  any  part 
of  Australasia  5/-  per  year,  in  advance. 
Foreign.  6/. 

ADDRESS — 85,  Currie  St..  Adelaide 
Telephone.  1234. 

AliKNTS. — Messrs.  ATKINSON  &  CO. 
and  MESSRS.  GORDON  &  GOTCH.  Lt(J. 

The  Ktlitor  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
correspondence  and  answer  questions 
These  replies  will,  for  the  most  part,  bo 
sent  by  mail,  unless  received  just  prior 
to  date  of  publication. 

F0BLJSH1NG  DATE.— On  the  25th  of 
each   month   preceding  title  date. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Responsible  sub- 
scribers will  continue  to  receive  this 
Journal  until  we  are  notified  by  letter  to 
discontinue,  when  all  arrears  must  be 
paid. 


Garden  Reminders. 

Roses  may  be4  budded  as  long  as 
the  sap  is  running  freely.  Get 
dahlias  staked  early  otherwise  they 
mav  be  spoilt  also  thin  out  the 
weaker, growths.  Lawns  of  buffalo 
or  Couch  may  still  be  planted,  they 
will  want  plenty  of  water.  Cut- 
tings of  carnations  may  be  struck. 
Get  soil  and  seed  boxesprepared  for 
Autumn  sowing.  Pansies,  Ten- 
week  stock  and  Phlox  Dmmmondi 
should  be  sown  freelv  in  pots  or 
boxes.  Prepare  l>eds  for  the  Spring 
flowering  bulbs.  Gladiolus  which 
have  flowered*  will  be  l>etlter  if 
taken  up  when  they  die  down  and 
rested  for  a  few  weeks.  Save  the 
tiny  bulbs  which  will  be  found 
around  the  old  ones  and  sow  thin- 
ly in  a  box  or  seed  bed.  Keep  the 
liquid  manure  can  °;oing  so  as  to 
get  the  l>est  possil.li-  display  of 
bloom.  Keep, a  look  out  for  cater 
pillars  particularly  on  asters  and 
zinnias  and  destroy  them  or  they 
will  surely  spoil  the  plants.  Anv 
ripened  seed  of  dephinium,  'snap- 
dragon, carnation,  etc.,  should  be 
collected  and  stored  in  a  cool  but 
not  damp  place,  it  is  only  wortli 
while  taking  seed  from  the  \ 
best   of  the   plants.     Watch  the 


chrysanthemums,  some  of  the  early 
varieties  will  soon  be  showing  bud. 
Trim  up  the  roses  by  cutting  out 
weakly  growths,  shorten  the 
stronger  growing  stuff  and  water 
and  mulch  for  autumn  bloom. 
Keep  seedlings  of  Cinerarias, Primu- 
las, Petunias  Cyclamen  etc.,  grow- 
ing freely,  taking  care  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  damp  off.  Any 
of  these  may  be  sown  this  month 
for  later  flowering.  If  no  con- 
venience exist  for  striking  cuttings 
or  raising  seed,  a  very  few  shillings 
invested  in  a  large  drapers  box  and 
a  yard  or  tlwo  of  calico  plus  a 
couple  of  -hours  work  will  be  a 
great  help  in  keeping  the  garden 
bright.  Potted  cyclamen  will  want 
a  little  attention,  they  should  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side  but  not  dust 
dry.  Where  necessary  thev  mav  be 
repotted  now  or  later.  Bouvardias 
may  be  planted  out.  They  like 
lie.it  as  long  as  they  have  moisture 
at  the  roots  and  some  shade,  Ken- 
neydias  and  Bouganvilleas  also  do 
well  if  put  out  this  month.  Cutl- 
tings  of  all  the  pelargoniums  may 
be  put  in  now.  Use  short  jointed 
well  ripened  wood.  Most  of  them 
will  root  all  right  in  the  open  but 
all  will  do  better  at  this  time  of 
the  year  if  given  some  protection 
from  the  sun, always  use  sandv  soil 
for  soft  wooded,  in  fact  for  all  cut- 
tings, Hydrangeas,  fuchsias  and 
such  like  plants  should  be  cut  back 
after  flowering.  Cuttings  of  the 
voting  growth  which  will  follow 
will  root  readily.  We  don't  -  grow 
cither  of  these  nearly  as  much  as 
we  ought.  Prepare  a  piece  of 
gronttd  for  winter-flowering  sweet 
peas.  Fairly  light  well  drained 
soil  in  an  open  breezy  position  is 
what  they  want.  Another  sowing 
of  Balsam  can  be  made,  thev  nat- 
urally make  quick  growth  and  must 
be  kept  on  the  move  right  from 
lfhe  start.  Ranunculus  and  Ane- 
mone seed  can  be  sown  this  month, 
lfhe  plants  will  flower  next  Spring. 
They  will  do  all  the  better  if  sown 
where  thev  are  to  flower.  Mulch 
and  a  little  shading  with  small 
branches  of  evergreen  will  pull  the 
little  plants  through  any  hot  time 
we  may  have. 


Planting-Out  Young  Carna- 
tions. 

Where  layering  was  done  early 
the  young  plants  ought  now  to  be 
excellent  condition  for  removal 
from  the  parent),  and  the  sooner 
the  work  is  done  the  better.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  go  over  them  a  few 
days  previous  to  lifting  and  sever 
the  layers  from  the  old  plant  with 
a  sharp  knife.  Removal  is  felt  less 
than  when  the  young  plants  are 
severed  and  lifted  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Carnation  is  a  perfectly 
hardy  plant  and,  except  in  the  wet- 
test and  coldest  of  soils,  will  grow 
unharmed.  Even  where  the  natur- 
al soil  is  cold  and  wet  it  may  be 
considerably  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  road  scrapings,  old  mor- 
tar, wood  ashes,  burnt  earth  or 
similar  lightening  material,  this 
being  thoroughly  mixed  and  deep- 
ly dug  into  the  ground  at  once, 
breaking  any  large  lumps  encount- 
ered. 

Lift  the  young  plants  with  as 
much  soil  adhering  to  their  roots 
as ;  possible  and  transfer  them  to 
the  prepared  bed  without  delay, 
taking  care  to'  avoid  deep  planting 
and  make  the  soil  moderately  firm 
around  the  roots. 


Planting  Snowdrops. 

Next  month  is  a  good  time  for 
planting  the  bulbs  of  this  charm- 
ing little  flower.  It  is  true  that 
good  results  can  be  and  are  secur- 
ed from  later  plantings  ;  but  noth- 
ing is  gained  and  much  may  be 
lost  by  any  delay  in  getting  the 
bulbs  into  the  soil.  Wherever  they 
are  planted  they  should  be  placed 
in  masses,  as  the  effect  is  then 
mnch  better  than  when  a  bulb  is 
placed  here  and  another  there. 
For  planting  in  grass  or  the  fronts 
of  shrubberies,  or  for  carpeting  a 
bed  of  deciduous  shrubs,  the  Snow- 
drop is  eminently  suited,  while 
clumps  dotted  about  in  nooks  and 
shady  corners  are  most  pleasing  in 
the  early  days  of  spring. 

The  plants  are  not  atl  all  fasti- 
dious as  to  soil,  as  thev  will  thrive 
in  almost  any,  except  that  of  a 
very  wet  and  close  character.  Two 
inches  is  a  good  depth  to  plant  the 
bulbs,  taking  care  that  each  one 
is  placed  quite  to  the  bottom  of 
the  hole.  In  addition  to  the  com- 
mon and  double-flowered  Snow- 
drops there  is  a  large-flowered  and 
handsome  one  named  Galanthus 
Rlwesii.  A  few  bulbs  planted  in 
a  medium  sized  pot  make  a  very 
prettv  decoration  for  the  house 
or  verandah. 


S8« 
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FORMALIN 


—  The  most  modem  — 

DISINFECTANT 
ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT,  <i 

for  household  use 


Recommended  by  the  highest 
authorities  in  the  world.  Acts 
as  a  preventive  to  contagion 
from  infectious  diseases.  In- 
valuable for  use  with  telephones. 


For 

POTATO  DISEASES. 

As  a  preventative  to  the  spread 
of  POTATO  BLIGHT  (Irish 
blight)  SCAB,  RROWN  RUST, 
etc.,  Immerse  all  seed  potatoes 
in  SICKLE  RRAND  FORMALIN 

1  lb.  to  32  gallons  water.  Soak 
uncut  tubers  in  the  solution  for 

2  hours,  spread  out  to  dry,  cut 
and  plant  as  usual.  It  is  im- 
portant not  to  cut  tubers  before 

treatment. 


PRICES: 

l/«    per  1    lb.  bottle,    14/-  per 
gallon   bottle,  12/6   per  gal.  in 
3  gallon  jars,  1  gallon  —  about 
Hi  lbs. 


Sole  Agents  for  South  Australia 

The  Adelaide  Chemlcai 
and  Fert.  Co.,  Ltd., 


CORBIE  STEER. 


ZZ 
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List  of  Shrubs,  Etc. 


Rear  Sir. — I  beg  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions  which  I  hope  you  will  an- 
swer.    The  finst  is,  viz  : — 

1.  What  is  the  correct  Botanical 
name  for  the  "  White  Cedar."  I  have 
always  known  it  as  "  Melia,"  but  on 
referring  to  Wright's  DietSonary  it  is 
-t.ite<l  to  l>e  Thuya  gig-antea.  Ts  this 
eon-ect  ? 

2.  What  is  the  best  way  to  improve 
a  stiff  clay  to  a  good  garden  soil,  in 
the  cheapest  way.  Will  stable  manure 
improve  it  much  ? 

3.  What  are  the  best  24  shrubs  for 
a  cold  climate,  that  is  where  heavy 
frosts  fall  ;  and  dry  summers.  I  want 
shrubs  about  two  to  five  feet  high. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  I 

am,  etc., 

"  STUDENT." 

1.  You  are  referring  to  two  quite 
distinct  trees.  Thuya  pio-antea  is  an 
evergreen  forest  tree  growing  to  a 
height  of  50  to  100  fee*.  It  is  one  of 
the  Coniferae  and  so  allied  to  the  true 
Cedars.  Evidently  from  what  yon 
sav  it  is  sometimes  known  as  The 
White  Cedar,  though  we  have  not 
come  across  the  name'  before  as  ao- 
"lie-1  to  this  tree.  The  ''White 
"e  la,-  "  to  whieh  yon  doubtless  refer 
is  IVMia  azedaraeh.  a  quicker  growing 
Hwt  much  smaller  tree.  It  is  decidu- 
ous snd  carries  an  abundance  of 
sc-nted  lilac  bloom  far  s^rin*i\  fol- 
lowed 1"-  vellow  berries.  The  tree  *s 
of  o-raceful  haMfc  and  the  foliage  is 
handsome.  Tt  is  very  generally  plant- 
el  in  n-ardens  and  on  lawns.  The 
ehief  obieetion  to  it  is  the  messi  made 
bv  the  fallen  fruits.  You  will  e^ner. 
ally  find  hundreds  of  voim?  seedlings 
around  an  old  tree  where  <he  ground 
has  been  left  undisturbed  for  a  f«w 
weeks  in  spring. 

2.  There  is  no  better  way  of  con- 
verting a  stiff  el.nv  into  a  coed  gar- 
.len  soil  than  bv  the  addiiSon  of 
nlenli-  of  ronoh  stable  manure.  Man- 
ure serves  a  double  purnose.  It  im- 
proves the  texture  of  the  soil  and 
adds  direct  pl-vnt  food.  Tt  may  not; 
however.  l>p  the  eheanest  way.  ihat 
will  denend  on  circumstances.  UmS 
also  makes  su"h  a  soil  much  more 
n-orVnble  and  is  an  indirect  manure, 
in  that  it,  converts  latent  plant  food 
int'o  available  form.  Sand  is  without 
am-  ehemieal  influences,  but  it  act's 
•  -u ■ehanieally  in  opening  up  the  close- 
lv  oacked  soil  particles.  Seaweed, 
allies,  road,  '-weeoinp-s.  and  warden 
refuse  are  all  helpful.  The  same  monev 
invested  in  either  of  the  above  would 
mol  aldv  have  approximately  'eirnial 
r<  ul ts,  but  often  one  has  on  h-nd  or 
ean  onocnTO  a  <rood  suoply  op  one  or 
the  nihet  without  much  cost.  Tn  anv 
<  a  n  rli<r  the  m-onnd  deenlv,  two  spits 
at  ha=t.  Incorporate  whatever  you 
are   Hfijnrr   throughout    the  1-ulk    of  the 

rM,  except  in  the  case  of  lime,  which 
hoiihl  be  left  till  the  first  digging,  is 
completed,  and  then  be  spread  ev«n1y 
over  the  b«d  or  border  and  lightly 
forked  or  hoed  in. 


t  !  t 
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HOUSES  I 

GARDENS! 
FARMS! 

If    you    want   a     House,    Farm  or 
Garden  satisfaction  will  be  guar 
anteed  if  you  consult 

H.  M.  GHARLICK, 

LAND  &  ESTATE  AGENT. 
273  Rundle  Street  East,  Adelaide. 


3.  We  cennot  select  the  best  twenty- 
four  shrubs  but  any  selection  from  the 
list  of  following  small  to  medium 
should  prove  satisfactory.  Latanas — 
many  varieties,  flowering;  summer  and 
autumn.  Veronicas— many  varieties, 
V.  Andersoni  variegata  is  good. 
Abutilion — many  varieties,  all  good. 
Acacia — A.  speetabilis  or  A.  vertici,- 
lata,  should  suit  you.  Russelia  jun- 
cea— a  useful  dwarf  evergreen,  scarlet 
flowered.  Spiraea— m  anv  varieties. 
Teeoma  —  T.  grandiflora  and  T. 
Maekeni,  are  both  beautiful.  The  lat- 
ter is  an  evercrreen.  Sattice  macro- 
phylla — a  dwarf  evergreen.  Deutria — 
D.  gracilis  is  about  the  best  .  Plum- 
bago— the  common  blue  flowered  vari- 
ety is  P.  capensis.  Swansona,  either 
albla  or  rosea.  Wiegela^-you  cannot 
go  wronff  in  getting  either  of  the 
common  pink  or  white  forms'.  Enony- 
mous  ovatus  aurms— beautiful  foliage 
shrub.  Aralia  Sieboldti— very  good. 
Lavatera  arborea1  variesrata — hand- 
some foliage.  Buxus  semnervirens 
variegata— another  foliage  plant  well 
worth  growing.  Lao-ersiroemia  -Ta- 
"oniea — a  valuable  deciduous  shrub. 
Nerium — you  should  include  one  or 
more  of  the  Oleanders — Linum  trigy- 
num — very  dwarf,  flowers  in  winter. 
Hibiscus — many  varieties,  mostly  ever- 
green. Braziliensis  grandiflora.  "Pea"h- 
blow,  Syriacus,  and  Syria^us  al^a  fl. 
pi.,  also  sipendens  are  all  excellent. 
Magnolia — M.  conspicua,  would  prob- 
ably succeed  with  you.  Tt  is  one  of 
the  deciduous  Magnolias.  Diosma— 
common  but  good.  Danhue  indiea 
and  Choisia  tiernata,  the  same.  Gen- 
ista— C.  fragrans.  is  dwarf  and  free 
flowering.  Aloysia— the  scented  ver- 
bena, is  of  course,  very  common,  but 
well  worth  a  nlace  in  any  garden. 
Mahonia  a'liiifolia— Binlaeus  glutn- 
osu  s-  -  Thi  ra  n  ta — Er  yth  rina  compact  a — 
Escallonia  Exonicnsis  and  Cydonia  Ja- 
poniva.  come  within  your  rehuire- 
men  I  The  double  flowering  cherr:es 
neaeh  and  plums,  are  on  the  big  side, 
but  you  might  work  in  one  or  two 
with  advantage.  The  above  list  ra- 
ther exceeds  your  limit.  Perhaps1  some 
reader  will  reduce  it  to  the  best  24 
or  substitute  others.  You  can  get 
fuller  descrintioni  fnrvm  any  nursery 
man's  catalogue  and,  of  course,  a 
very  much  wider  selection. 
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Bedding  Roses  and  Bold 

Effects. 

That  bedding  Roses  will  be  a 
fcature  in  every  garden  requires 
'jo  word  of  mine  t<>  assert]  for 
g  it  evident  wherever  one  goes. 
"Masses  of  a  sort  are  the  order 
jf  the  day.  and  truly  grand  the 
■oeds  appear.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly pleased  with  some  beds  1 
prepared  and  planted  in  April 
last.  The  land,  a  glass  meadow, 
was  simply  ploughed  over,  and  as 
I  thought  the  depth  of  soil  would 
not  be  sufficient.  1  marked  oui 
good  wide  paths  and  shovelled 
(the  soil  from  these  paths  on  to 
the  beds,  which  were  some  5  feet 
wide.  The  beds  were  allowed  to 
lie  and  settle  down:  then  came 
the  wintry  weather  in  April, 
which  hindered  the  planting. 
However,  we  were  able  to  plant 
towards  the  end  of  the  month, 
every  plant  beinir  cut  down  at  the 
time  to  within  3  inches  or  4  in- 
ches from  where  it  was  budded. 

Planted  in  bold  masses,  one  can 
see  the  true  value  of  certain 
Roses,  and  one  is  tempted  to 
cover  more  land,  so  that  one 
could  plant  a  good  mass  of  all 
the  crand  decorative  "Roses  now 
obtainable.  How  superb  in  colour 
is  Chateau  de  Clos  Vougeot.  quite 
the  best  deep  maroon-coloured 
Rose  we  have  as  a  bedder'  Vic- 
tor Hncro  is  grand,  but  not  so 
effective:  a  nd  Fried-richsrnh 
rather  hancrs  its  head  too  much, 
which  is  a  great  fault  with  a  bed 
diner  Rose.  Rv  the  side  of  these 
dark  colours  we  want  yellows  and 
creams,  and  what  can  we  <ret  in 
this  wav?  "We  shall  have  to  wait 
a  while  for  Ravon  d'Or.  for  at 
present  its  price  is  prohibitive: 
but  when  it  is  cheaper,  what  a 
clamour  there  will  be  for  it' 
Harry  Kirk  and  Mrs.  Peter  Rlai' 
are  trrand.  but  T  think  "Duchess  of 
Wellington  surpasses  both.  Mme. 
Ravarv  and  Le  Proeres  are  bean 
tifnl  in  the  extreme,  and  Mrs 
Aaron  Ward  will  be  a  crreat 
favourite,  for  its  flowers  stand  un 
well.  Marnuise  de  Sinetv  is  a 
marvel  of  colouring,  and  has  been 
a  nreat  fovonrite  this  year:  but 
T.ndv  Hillinerdon  has  been  disap 
nointinc.  its  srrowth  and  bloom 
beintr  much  too  thin.  Arthur  R 
Ooodwin  is  also  errand.  Amem 
the  paler  yellows.  Melanie 
Sonpert  and  Mm.  noste  are 
most     charming.      T     am  ex 


pecting  great  things  from 
Melody.  What  I  have  seen  of  it 
lias  given  me  a  most  favourable 
impression,  .lames  Coey  is  also 
a  beautiful  yellow  bedder.  Of  the 
lighter  reds.  Bcarlate  and  Gene-. 
raJ  Macartliur  have  well  main- 
tained their  positions  as  being- 
two  of  the  best  scarlet  or  red 
bedderS;    but   Leuchtfenr  and 

Charlotte  Klenini.  as  well  as 
President  Taft.  will  be  formid- 
able rivals  to  these  two  beauties. 

George  C.  Wand  is  so  unique 
iii  colouring  that  is  demands  a 
special  note,  the  orange  vermilion 
colouring  and  excellent  growth 
placing  it  at  the  very  top  of  gar- 
den Roses;  in  addition,  it  is  a 
crood  show  bloom.  Libertv  and 
Richmond  are  both  good  brilliont. 
sorts,  but  this  season  has  tried 
them,  and  they  have  not  been 
specially  good  with  me.  When  we 
are  able  to  plant  the  beautiful 
novelties  Edward  Mawlev  and 
Teslie  Holland,  we  shall  have 
n<  arly  all  that  we  reouire  in  the 
matter  of  brilliant  bedders. 

Of  pjnk  varieties.  Caroline  Test- 
out  and  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay 
still  maintain  the  lead,  and  it  will 
take  something  cood  to  displace 
them.  Hetty  has  been  rather  poor 
this  hot  season,  but  Mme.  Leon 
Pain  has  been  superb,  its  oransre 
nink  buds  beincr  quite  charming; 
Lyon  Rose  is.  of  course,  a  popu- 


lar sort,  and  will  remain  so  un- 
til M.  Pernet-Ducher  sends  us  his 
improvement  upon  it.  He  has  a 
variety  name  Willowmere,  which, 
1  believe,  will  surpass  the  Lyon. 
I  have  been  »reatly  charmed  with 
Herr  Peter  Lambert's  Frau  Ober- 
bofgartner  Singer.  It  is  so 
delightfully  new,  and  that  is  more 
than  one  can  say  of  many  new 
Roses.  Of  course,  one  must  not 
omit  Mine.  Jules  Grolez,  still  one 
of  the  best  rose  pinks;  while  in  a 
little  lighter  shade  Mme.  Maurice 
de  Luze  has  found  many  ad- 
mirers. Reliance  is  a  lovely  glow- 
ing pink,  with  wonderfully  large 
guard  petals.  Of  the  pale  blush 
and  white  shades,  Pharisaer,  La 
Tosca  and  Prince  de  Bulgarie 
still  hold  their  own.  White  Kil- 
larnly  this  season  has  been  very 
poor,  and  I  doubt  whether  it  will 
ever  be  of  much  use.  Peace  is 
lovely  in  autumn:  so  also  is  Mme. 
Antoine  Mari.  Of  course,  there 
are  hosts  of  others,  but  I  think 
those  who  plant  all  the  varieties 
I  have  recommended,  will  have 
most  of  the  best  for  the  special 
purpose  of  bedding  and  massing. 
P. — In  "The  Garden." 

 <S  

In  the  scientific  point  of  view,  every 
farm  crop  requires  potash,  while  prac- 
tical experience  shows  that  the  ap- 
plication of  a  potash  manure  in  ordin- 
ary circumstances  increases  the  yield 
and  gives  an  enhanced  profit. 
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Rose  Analysis. 

For  the  last  25  years  the  name 
of  every  Hose  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third  prize  stands  has  been 
taken  down  at  the  leading  British 
show  of  the  season — that  held  an- 
nually in  London  in  July  by  the 
National  Rose  Society  of  Eng- 
land. The  results  thus  obtained 
have  been  tabulated,  and  the 
varieties  arranged  in  the  pub- 
lished tables  acording  to  the  aver- 
age number  of  times  each  Hose 
was  staged  at  the  last  eight  of 
those  exhibitions.  This  applies 
to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  Roses 
which  find  places  in  those  tables. 
For  the  sorts  of  more  recent  in- 
troduction the  longest  trust- 
worthy averages  are  given  in- 
stead; while  the  still  newer  kinds 
are  placed  according  to  their 
records  for  the  last  exhibition 
alone. 

Ressie  Brown  still  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  table  of  h.p.'s  and 
h.t.'s,  a  position  it  has  now  held 
for  six  successive  years.  The  first 
six  varieties  are  also  the  same  as 
in  the  last  analysis,  although 
their  relative  positions  may  be 
somewhat  different.  The  only 
changes  worth  mentioning  in  the 
first  twenty-four  roses  beyond  the 
lowered  positions  of  Lady  Ash- 
town,  ^1  rs.  W.  J.  Grait,  and  Alice 
Lindsell,  owing  to  their  poor 
records  at  the  last  exhibition,  are 
the  return  once  more  of  Captain 
Hayward  and  Her  .Majesty,  and 
the  omission  of  Mrs.  R.  <!.  Shar- 
jnan  Crawford,  now  a!  No.  25. 
Helen  Kellor,  now  at  No.  20.  and 
La  Prance,  now  at  No.  21*.  their 
places  being  filled  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty, Lady  Ursula,  and  Captain 
1  lay  ward.  Comparing  the  first 
twenty-foiii-  varieties  in  the  an- 


alysis with  the  first  twenty-four 
arranged  according  to  the  num- 
ber of  times  they  were  staged  in 
the  prize  winning  stands,  taking 
I  heir  records  at  the  last  exhibition 
of  the  society  alone,  the  differ- 
ences in  the  two  lists  considering 
the  exceptional  character  of  the 
season,  come  out  not  nearly  as 
great  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated. In  fact,  the  only  changes, 
necessary  would  be  the  inclusion 
in  the  latter  list  of  Lady  Moyra 
Beauclerc,  Earl  of  W  arwick,  Mrs. 
J.  Bateman,  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark, 
and  Oberhofgartner  Terks.  and 
the  exclusion  of  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Grant,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Vic- 
toria, Alice  Lindsell,  S.  M.  Rodo- 
canachi,  and  Captain  Hayward. 

The  Newer  H.P.'s  and  H.T.'s.— 
In  this  analysis  by  newer  Roses 
is  meant  those  varieties  which 
are  five  or  fewer  years  old.  On 
the  table  of  h.p.'s  and  h.t.'s  there 
are  no  fewer  than  twelve  varie- 
ties entitled  to  be  so  classed, 
against  nine  in  the  last  analysis. 
Taking  first  the  Roses,  two  in 
number,  which  were  sent  out  in 
1906,  William  Shean  (pink),  a  fine 
exhibition  Rose,  but  not  suitable 
for  ordinary  cultivation,  has  since 
the  last  analysis  risen  from  No.  14 
to  No.  12.  Yvonne  Vacherot 
(porcelain  white,  tinted  blush,  on 
its  first  appearance  takes  up  a 
place  at  No.  59.  Of  the  five  varie- 
ties in  the  list  which  'were  first 
distributed  in  11)07,  the  Lyons 
Rose  (salmon  pink,  suffused  yel- 
low) take  the  lead  at  No.  7,  hav- 
ing risen  since  last  year  from  No. 
15  to  No.  7.  Seldom  has  any  new- 
comer made  its  mark,  both  as  an 
exhibition  and  decorative  Rose, 
so  rapidly  as  this  now  well-known 
and  popular  variety.  Whether  its 
insertion  be   an  improvement  to 


the  appearance  of  a  stand  of 
Roses  is  doubtful,  but  one  thing 
is  quite  certain,  no  other  Rose  ia 
the  show  "catches  the  eye"  so 
quickly.  Avoca  (deep  scarlet  crim- 
son) comes  next  at  No.  42,  having 
gained  fourteen  places  since  last 
year.  Mrs.  Stewart  Clark  (bright 
'cerise  pink).  No.  48,  a  very  vigor- 
ous grower,  and  fragrant  withal, 
is  new  to  the  anlysis.  Gloire  de 
Chedane  (Juinoisseau  (crimson), 
No.  59.  is  also  new  to  the  list. 
Queen  of  Spain  ipale  flesh),  No. 
59,  a  hot  weather  variety,  again 
makes  its  appearance  in  the  table 
after  a  year's  absence  from  it.  Of  j 
the  1!)08  varieties,  Lady  Ursula 
(flesh  pink)  has  performed  a  strik- 
ing feat  in  taking  up  a  place  on 
its  first  appearance  in  the  analy- 
sis at  No.  23,  and  so  finds  a  place 
at  once  among  the  leading  24 
varieties.  It  is  not  only  good  as 
an  exhibition  Rose,  but  promises 
to  be  equally  serviceable  in  the 
garden.  Dr.  O'Donel  Browne  (car- 
mine rose).  No.  40,  is  to  be  wel- 
comed as  a  dependable  Rose  for 
whatever  purpose  it  may  be  re- 
quired. G.  C.  Waud  (rose,  suf 
fused  orange),  has  not  fulfilled 
the  promise  made  for  it  last  year, 
for  it  has  since  then  fallen  from 
No.  48  to  No.  50.  It  may  have 
been  the  season,  or  that  it  is  not 
quite  large  enough  for  exhibition, 
but  in  any  case  it  is  a  most 
charming  and  distinct  variety. 
The  onlv  representatives  on  the 
list  of  the  years  1909  and  1910 
respectively  are  Margaret  (soft 
apricot  rose)  and  Mrs.  Coxhead 
(claret  read}.. 

•  Much  is  often  said  about  the 
lack  of  fragrance  in  all  the  Roses 
of  recent  introduction.  Taking, 
however,  the  above  twelve  varie- 
ties, this  contention  is  not  borne 
out,  for  on  reference  to  the  new 
edition  of  the  National  Rose 
Society's  "Official  Catalogue  of 
Roses,"  two  of  them  are  described 
as  ''fragrant"  and  three  others  as 
"very  fragrant."  This,  of  course, 
does  not  mean  that  the  remaining 
seven  varieties  have  no  fragrance 
a!  all.  but  that  they  are  not 
especially  sweet  scented. 

The  first  six  varieties  in  the 
table  of  leas  and  noisettes  remain 
the  same,  and  are  in  Ike  same  re- 
lative positions  as  in  the  two  pre- 
vious analyses.  The  only  note- 
worthy incident  as  regards  the 
established  varieties  is  in  regard 
to  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  which  at 


0»OWT«    «fe    ANCHOR    HO  T IS X> , 

GRENEELL    STREET   (adjoining  East  End  Market). 

A.  MIERS.  Proprietor. 

(late  of  Old  Queen's  Arms,  Wright  Street).. 

wishes  to  intimate  that  he  is  now  in  possession    of  the    above  hotel,  and 
hopes  to  merit  a  share  of  public  .support.       Ample    stabling.      Ostler  in 
attendance  day  and  night.     Terms  moderate.    A  trial  solicited. 

BRITTEN'S  REGISTERED  DENTISTRY. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  ON   RASY  WEEKLY  PAYMENTS. 
Painless   Extractions  One  Stnll  n       Gold  Fillings.         Crown  and  Bridge 
work.         (My  Address— 

20,  CURRIE  STREET  (Opposite  Savings  Bank). 

Opw  Saturday  Evening*  7  to  '.>  p.m.  Daily,  9  to  5.80.     Saturday,  9  to'l. 
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he  15*10  exhibition  was  staged  in 
,o  fewer  than  U><»  prise  stands. 
Iftreas  this  year  it  was  to  be 
eeu  iu  only  34,  the  former  being 
he  greatest  number  and  the  lat- 
er the  smallest  number  since 
(ret  thai  variety  was  in  general 
ultivation.  <>n  the  other  hand, 
he  two  C'ochets  and  Mine.  .Inles 
travel  eaux  were  rather  more  fre- 
uentlv  shown  than  usual. 
There  are  as  many  as  six  of  the 
Brer  teas,  varieties  which  are 
ix  or  fewer  years  old,  in  the 
able  of  teas  aud  noisettes.  Iu 
act.  all  the  six  years  are  repre 
ented  by  one  of  these  newer  teas. 
4id  1908  by  two.  .Mine.  Constant 
•opert  (deep  yellow,  shaded 
■eachi  is  the  sole  representative 
ii  1905.  It  is  a  most  charming 
ariety.  aud  has  since  last  year 
isen  from  No.  11  to  No.  7.  Mrs. 
hies  Kennedy  (creamy  white) 
vas  distributed  in  1906,  and  has 
ince  the  last  anlysis  risen  from 
B  26  to  No.  23.  Harry  Kirk 
bright  sulphur  yellow),  first  in 
roduced  in  1907,  has,  on  the 
.ther  hand,  fallen  to  the  bottom 
.f  the  list,  from  No.  24.  The  two 
90S  varieties  are  \Y.  Ii.  Smith 
white,  tinged  blush),  which  has 
isen  from  No.  25  to  No.  8,  and 
lolly  Sharinan  Crawford  (eau  de 
iil  w hitci.  which,  on  the  contrary, 
las  retreated  from  No.  8  to  No. 
5.  Mrs.  Hubert  Taylor  (creamy 
vhite.  suffused  with  pale  rose), 
listributed  in  1909.  has  since  last 
ear  risen  from  No.  I'M  to  No.  2f>. 
The  newest  variety  in  the  table. 
Irs.  Foley  Hobbs.  which  came 
mt  in  1010.  makes  its  first  ap 
■ranee  at  No.  22.  It  will  be 
een  that  nearly  all  these  newer 
eas  are  making  upward  progress, 
md  thai   some  of  them  already 


A  Galmnized-Iron  Roof  is  the  beat 
conductor  of  he.it.  but  the  effect  of  the 
hot  sun  can  so  easily  be  overcome  by 
the  app.ication  of  such  a  remarkable 

cooler  as  "  KING' r*  COMPO." 
Easily  applied.     Chiap.  Lastino. 
Large  tins,  7/6. 

King  &  Co.,  Waymouth  Street. 

And  all  Ironmoneers  ind  Colour  Merchant* 


OCCUpj  very  promising  positions, 
h  will  he  also  noticed  that  four  of 
them  arc  cither  white  or  nearly 

w  hite  in  colonr. 

B\  the  term  decorative  Hoses 
is  meant  those  varieties  which 
are  either  not  sufficiently  large  or 
not  sufficiently  regular  in  form  to 
allow  of  thi'  individual  blooms  be 
ing  set  up  singly  at  shows,  like 
the  Roses  with  which  we  have 
previously  been  concerned.  Tur- 
ner's ( 'rinison  Rambler  still  heads 
the  list,  followed,  as  last  year,  by 
Mine.  Abel  Chatenay  and  (lus- 
tave  Regis — "The  Leader." 


The  Popular  Pansy. 

1'a.nsy  seed  must  be  sown  very 
early  in  February.  Unless  you 
do  this  your  llowers  will  be  late. 
Ge1  the  best  strain  possible,  aud 
give  it  every  chance.  Sow  the 
seed  in  a  light  compost  made  by 
using  equal  portions  of  saud 
and  leaf  mould.  Add  a  little 
very  old  manure,  but  on  no 
account  make  the  material  iu  any 
way  rich.  All  seedlings  do  best 
when  they  are  grown  naturally 
and  without  much  forcing  food. 
When  you  transplant  them  into 
their  (lowering  quarters  it  is  quite 
early  enough  to  hustle  the  plants 
along. 

The  best  pansies  we  have  ever 
seen  w  ere  grown  in  a  light,  sandy 
loam  that  had  been  fortified  with 
well-rotted  sheep  manure  that 
had  been  in  the  heap  for  two 
years.  The  blooms  were  immense. 
We  hardly  like  to  say  how  big 
thev  were  in  case  you  should 
think  we  are  romancing.  If  sheep 
manure  can  be  procured  get  a  few 
loads  in  and  let  it  rot  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  a  future  day.  Big 
i  xhihition  blooms  can  easily  be 
grown  if  you  will  but  take 
trouble  to  feed  the  plants  pro 
peril.  Without  a  special  course 
of  feeding  pansies  are  not  worth 
hot  hering  w  ith. 

Shallow  seed  boxes  should  be 
used  for  raising  all  the  annuals. 
Trusting  young  things  to  the 
.  pen  beds,  where  they  take  what- 
ever hardships  that  are  offered  is 
a  greenhora'f  game.  Go  one  bet- 
ter than  that.  In  the  bottom  of 
whatever  box  is  used  some  holes 
must  be  bored  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  off  any  surplus  water. 
Over  the  holes  put  iu  quite  an 


inch  of  new  or  old  manure.  On 
top  of  this  Mm  pack  in  the  soil, 
which  must  be  moist  enough  to 
hold  together  when  taken  and 
squeezed  in  the  ball  of  the  baud. 
Dry  soil  is  no  use  at  all.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  to  get  it  even 
damp  once  you  have  rammed  it 
into  ;i  box.  Make  it  moist,  and 
keep  if  so  all  the  time  the  seed- 
ling plants  are  in  the  boxes.  Flat- 
ten down  the  surface  with  a  half 
brick  or  a  piece  of  fiat  board. 
Then  lightly  sprinkle  the  surface 
before  sowing  the  seed.  Take  the 
seed  and  mix  it  with  an  eggcup 
full  of  dry  sand.  You  can  then 
spread  it  easier  and  more  evenly. 

I^et  the  cover  be  a  very  light 
one.  A  sprinkling  of  sand,  with 
a  final  touch  of  sifted  manure  to 
keep  the  surface  both  cool  and 
open,  is  all  that  any  of  the  smal- 
lei  flower  seeds  need.  Burying 
I  hem  under  an  inch  of  earth  is 
both  foolish  and  wasteful.  A 
piece  of  wet  sacking  tied  over  the 
top  of  the  box  will  quicken  the 
germination.  After  the  first  two 
days  lift  (he  bagging  off  every 
morning  to  see  how  matters  are 
progressing.  Once  the  young 
plants  are  through  the  ground 
there  is  no  further  need  keeping 
the  box  covered  so  closely.  Take 
the  bagging  away,  and  use  a 
piece  of  window-gauze  in  its 
place.  This  material  makes  a  fine 
protection  against  heavy  rain, 
birds,  chickens,  slugs,  snails,  or 
even  cats. 

When  the  young  seedlings  are 
an  inch  high  you  can  bed  them 
out  in  other  boxes  "or  seedling 
beds,  at  six  inches  apart,  to  pro- 
mote a  good  root  system  prior  to 
shifting  them  into  their  flowering 
quarters.  This  transplanting  is 
always  done  by  professional 
growers  who  know  the  value  of 
the  move.  Von  had  better  follow 
the  lead.  If  is  a  good  one.  And 
look,  when  you  shift  the  pansies 
the  last  time  let  new  quarters  be 
as  rich  as  if  is  possible  to  provide, 
for  this  pretty  little  favourite 
does  so  like  <j;ood  living. — "The 
Amateur  Gardner." 


IVCdUCl  £>  .  something  about 
your  methods  of  breeding,  rearing, 
and  managing  Live  Stock?  Let 
us  have  it  if  it  will  only  fill  the 
back  of  a  Poet  ca»d. 
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Annuals  and  Biennials. 

From  a  horticultural  stand 
point  an  annual  is  a  showy  flower- 
ing plant  which  lives  but  one 
season,  and  consequently,  re- 
quires to  be  raised  from  seed  each 
year. 

A  biennial  is  a  showy  flowering 
plant  which  is  produced  from 
seed  in  one  year,  and  blooms, 
ripens  its  seed,  and  dies  the  year 
following. 

These  definitions  do  not  always 
hold  good  as  there  are  some  an- 
nuals that  can  be  kept  longer 
than  one  year,  if  they  are  re- 
strained from  flowering  and  fruit- 
ing. 

Annual  plants  give  more 
pleasure  to  a  larger  number  of 
persons,  are  less  expensive,  easier 
to  grow,  and  give  quicker  results 
than  any  plants  that  are  grown  in 
our  gardens.  They  are  the  poor 
man's  plants  as  well  as  the  rich 
man's.  Tl^ey  are  not  like  the 
orchids  which  can  only  be  enjoyed 
by  the  wealthy,  in  fact,  they  are 
the  real  plants  for  the  people. 
They  are  so  cheap  that  there  is  no 
excuse  for  any  one  to  be  without 
plants. 

— Origin  of  Annuals. — 

No  doubt  some  of  you  have 
wondered,  as  I  have,  why  Nature 
gave  such  a  short  period  of  time 
to  these  plants  to  complete  the 
cycle  of  life,  while  to  others  she 
has  given  an  almost  indefinite 
time  to  live.  Why  are  they  so 
short  lived,  and  have  they  been 
always  annuals?  These  are 
puzzling  questions,  and  very  little 
has  been  written  about  them. 

To  answer  the  question  as  Id 
why  they  are  so  short  lived — it 
probably  came  about  in  this  way: 
— At  one  time,  where  these  plants 
were  growing  they  were  about  to 
be  driven  out  of  existence  by  some 
agents—  probably  by  cold  in  cold 
climates  and  by  drought  and  heal 
in  dry  :ind  hot  climates.  When  :i 
pbint's  life  is  in  danger  it  always 
tries  to  reproduce  itself.  There- 
fore these  plants  under  those 
hard  condition!  flowered  early 
and  produced  an  abundance  of 
Reeda  which  carried  them  through 
the  trying  season!,  and  they  were 
able  i<,  again  reproduce  them- 
selves  when  congenial  conditions 
prevailed.  Doing  this  same 
thint;  'or   many  years   thej  in 


herited  this  mode  of  reproducing 
themselves  annually  from  seed, 
and  were  saved  in  this  way  from 
extinction.  This  change  did  not 
take  place  all  at  once,  but  re- 
quired a  long  period  of  time.  The 
whole  question  is  one  of  environ- 
ment and  inheritance. 

From  a  horticultural  stand- 
point this  shortness  of  life  is  not 
such  a  drawback  as  some  people 
imagine  it  is;  the  fragile  flowers 
and  transient  beauty  of  the  an- 
nuals make  them  all  the  dearer  to 
those  who  love  a  touch  of  senti- 
ment in  their  gardens. 

— Improvement  by  Selection  and 
Breeding. — 

Although  many  of  our  anuals 
are  extremely  beautiful  in  their 
wild  state  there  have  been  most 
wonderful  changes  brought  about 
in  some  of  the  genera  and  species 
by  cultivators  and  specialists. 
Annual  plants  have  been  of  much 
more  interest  to  those  who  have 
b- en  inteiested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  cultivated  plants  than 
herbaceous  plants  have  ever  been. 
They  have  been  more  easily 
handled,  that  is,  their  habits  and 
forms  have  more  easily  responded 
to  the  requirements  or  desires  of 
the  improver."  On  the  other  hand 
they  have  had  drawbacks  which 
the  improver  found  great  diffi- 
culty to  overcome  in  many  in- 
stances. To  get  a  new  habit  or 
new  form  of  flower  in  annual 
plants  was  not  the  only  difficulty 
the  improver  or  cultivator  had  to 
contend  with.  His  time  and  skill 
would  have  been  wasted  if 
varieties  could  not  be  produced 
true  from  seed.  Therefore,  it  is 
in  getting  good  strains  that  will 
come  every  time  true  from  seed 
that  lakes  time,  patience,  and 
perseverance. 


In  woody  or  herbaceous  plants 
this  difficulty  is  much  more  easily 
overcome  when  new  varieties 
have  been  obtained,  as  they  can  be 
increased  in  many  ways  other 
than  by  seed,  such  as  by  cuttings, 
grafting,  and  many  similar  modes 
of  propagation.  Consequently 
much  time  and  trouble  have  to  be 
given  to  keeping  true  the  fine 
strains  of  many  kinds  of  our  gar- 
den annuals.  They  very  soon  de- 
generate and,  if  not  carefully 
looked  after,  many  of  them  will 
revert  to  their  wild  state.  One 
would  be  almost  safe  in  saying 
that  if  the  skill  and  labour  of  our 
cultivators  and  specialists  were 
abandoned  for  a  few  years,  nearly 
all  the  good  varieties  of  garden 
annuals  would  disappear  and  be 
replaced  by  inferior  kinds  more 
like  the  original  wild  forms. 

Wonderful  improvement  has 
been  brought  about  since  the  gar- 
den annuals  were  collected  in 
their  native  countries.  The  time 
and  labour  that  has  been  spent  on 
some  of  these  plants  is  hardly 
credible.  The  history  and  origin 
of  some  of  the  varieties  make  in- 
tensely interesting  reading.  Some 
men  have  spent  the  best  part  of 
their  lives  improving  the  species 
and  varieties  of  one  genus.  The 
trial  grounds,  which  cover  hun- 
dreds of  acres,  of  some  of  the 
large  seedgrowers  in  Europe  show 
us  what  is  being  done  with  this 
class  of  plants.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  apparently  endless 
beds  of  annuals  at  the  extensive 
grounds  of  the  well-known  seeds 
men.  Messrs.  Sutton,  of  Reading. 
England. 

I  tardly  any  of  us  ever  give  it  a 
thought  when  we  are  enjoying  the 
beautiful  plants  in  our  gardens  as 
to  how  these  plants  originated. 
How  little  credit  some  men  have 
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got  for  what  they  originated  in 
the  plant  world:  Those  who 
write  poetry  and  novels  are  al 
•  ways  heard  about.  Men  who  have 
produced  new  (lowers  and  plants 
which  give  so  much  pleasure  to 
the  aesthetic  side  of  life,  are 
hardly  ever  heard  about.  Those 
Who  produce  new  and  improved 
useful  plants  are  a  boon  and  a 
blessing  to  any  country. 

— Usefulness  of  Annuals. — 

The  real  merits  of  annual  plants 
are  sufficiently  great  to  render 
heedless  any  exaggerated  state 
meut  of  their  claims.  We  are  all 
well  aware  that  to  many  the 
hardy  perennials  offer  superior  at- 
tractions, and  the  lovers  of  these 
plants  arc  always  sure  to  lay  em 
phasis  on  the  great  trouble  of 
sowing  annuals  each  year.  How 
ever,  the  true  lover  of  garden 
beauty  will  hardly  attempt  to  es- 
timate by  any  nice  process  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  various 
<  lasses  of  ornamental  plants,  but 
on  the  other  hand  should  be  grate 
folly  thankful  for  the  bountiful 
supply  which  has  been  given  him 
to  embJlish  his  surroundings. 
They  possess  many  advantages, 
strong  points  in  their  favour  be- 
ing the  short  time  required  to 
produce  an  effect,  and  the  small 
cost  at  which  a  constant  display 
of  flowers  may  be  maintained. 
They  are  especially  easy  to  grow 
and  their  value  for  cutting  can 
not  be  overlooked. 

With  a  good  knowledge  of  the 
various  species  and  varieties 
there  is  no  kind  of  ornamental 
gardening  in  the  way  of  borders 
or  beds  that  cannot  if  necessary 
be  done  with  annuals,  just  as  well 
as  with  other  plants.  Many  of  the 
failures  which  have  existed  with 
these  plants  have  come  abonf 
through  not  knowing  the  proper 
kinds  to  use;  to  attain  results  one 
must  know  which  are  best  suited 
for  the  effects  that  are  desired. 

— Importance  of  Oood  Seed. — 

In  my  opinion  it  is  always  best 
to  buy  the  very  best  strains  of 
seed  obtainable,  even  if  they  cost 
more.  There  is  less  work  and  care 
with  good  fresh  seed  than  there 
is  with  cheap,  unreliable  kinds. 
The  cheap  seed  needs  as  much 
care  and  attention  as  good  seed 
does,  and  never  gives  as  good  re- 
snlts.  Tf  any  one  wants  to  get 
results  buy  seeds  from  reputable 


seed  amen  who  have  made  a  life 
study  of  the  seed  business.  They 
can't  afford  to  sell  you  unreliable 

seeds. 

Many  of  the  annual  seeds  lose 
their  germinating  power  much 
earlier  than  other  seeds,  there- 
fore it  is  very  important  that  they 
have  been  freshly  collected  the 
previous  year-.  The  cheaper  the 
strains  the  more  plants  you  will 
get.  From  the  finer  and  more  ex- 
pensive strains  fewer  plants  are 
obtained,  but  one  gets  quality 
against  quantity.  It  is  said  that 
some  of  the  growers  of  hue  strains 
of  pansy  seed  sell  their  products 
Weight  for  weight,  that  is,  one 
ounce  of  pansy  seed  for  one  ounce 
of  gold.  So  it  is  easily  seen  from 
this  that  fine  strains  of  seed  are 
"worth  their  weight  in  gold.'* 

There  are  no  plants  easier  to 
grow  than  annuals,  but  the  ease 
of  culture  has  got  many  people 
into  the  habit  of  growing  them  in 
a  haphazord  way,  and  often  they 
do  not  get  the  attention  they  de- 
serve. To  get  good  results  we 
have  to  give  them  just  as  good 
care  as  we  give  to  other  garden 
plants.  Then  the  luxuriance  of 
growth  and  the  plentiful  supply 
of  tlowTers  pay  us  amply  for  the 
extra  care. 

 &  

Tropaeolum  Speeioeum  and 
its  Cultivation. 

Among  flowering  plants  having 
a  twining  habit  of  growth,  the 
above-named  deservedly  holds  a 
foremost  position,  and  anyone  on 
lirst  viewing  it  in  full  bloom  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  impressed  by 
its  unique  and  gaudy  appearance. 
The  plant  is  somewhat  fastidious 
as  to  soil  and  situation,  growing 
rampantly  in  one  position,  while 
in  another  but  a  short  distance 
away  the  reverse  is  the  case, 
despite  all  efforts  to  supply  its 
requirements.  The  cool,  moist 
climatic  conditions  appertaining 
iii  general  to  Scotland  are  appar- 
ently conducive  to  its  well-being, 
judging  by  the  frequency  with 
Which  it  is  encountered  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  both  in  the 
environment  of  the  stately  man- 
sion and  that  of  the  humble  cot- 
tage. Being  quite  hardy  and  per 
ennial  in  growth,  the  plant,  once 
established  in  a  congenial  site. 


will,  in  all  probability,  thrive 
luxuriantly  and  continue  to  in- 
crease its  area  by  way  of  under- 
ground root  extension  for  an  in- 
definite period. 

Dense  shade  of  other  plants, 
winch,  by  the  way,  act  as  hosts 
10  the  long  trailing  growths  in 
the  summer  season,  is  not  in  auv 
way  inimical  to  its  progress,  out 
ratner  the  reverse,  and  the  splen 
clour  oi  ccdour  resting  upon  mas 
m's  oJ  evergreen  is  uispiayeu  to 
greater  advantage  than  is  pos- 
siide  by  any  otner  method  of 
training.  \\  ithin  a  few  yards 
of  where  l  hese  notes  are  penned, 
a  large  spreading  busii  ot  Kosa 
rugosa  iias  for  several  years  past 
in  late  summer  and  autumn  ueeu 
almost  covered  with  the  growths 
o!  this  Tropaeolum,  its  slender 
tuberous  roots  being  quite  able 
CO  hold  their  own  m  conjunction 
with  those  of  the  Kose  in  a  soil 
that  is  distinctly  close  and  heavy 
naturally,  and  upon  which  the 
sun,  owing  to  the  position  and 
over-growth,  can  exert  but  little 
influence  at  any  season.  Last  win- 
ter much  disturbance  of  the  root 
system  was  carried  out  to  obtain 
supplies  for  planting  elsewhere; 
but  this  appears  to  have  acted 
beneficially,  for  not  only  is  the 
usual  growth  and  fioriferousness 
fully  maintained,  but,  owing  pro- 
bably to  the  intense  heat  of  the 
past  season,  the  growths  have 
spread  to  an  adjoining  Portugal 
Laurel  some  20  feet  in  height  and 
have  reac  hed  its  topmost  branch, 
flowering  profusely  upon  this 
glossy  surface,  and  the  situation, 
being  at  the  main  entrance  to  the 
principal  garden,  this  conspicu- 
ous feature  has  been  much  ad- 
mired. 

As  already  stated,  this  Tro- 
paeolum will  not  thrive  in  every 
garden,  but  1  think  there  are  but 
few  in  which  it  would  not  succeed 
were  special  care  taken  in  the 
selection  of  the  site,  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil,  if  such  is  deemed 
necessary,  and  lastly,  but  really 
the  most  important,  the  time  of 
j ear  and  suitability  of  the  plants 
for  insertion  in  the  soil. 

In  the  lirst  instance,  a  cool 
rooting  medium  such  as  can  often 
be  found  on  the  north  side  of  a 
low  wall  or  hedge,  or  at  the  base 
of  sonic  slender-growing  shrub, 
will   answer  well. 
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A  summary  of  the  chief  points 
touched  on  in  a  lecture  before 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultu 
ral  Society. 

Whatever  aesthetic  qualities 
they  may  or  may  not  have  home 
grounds,  like  the  houses  they  sur- 
round, ought  first  of  all  to  serve 
as  well  as  possible  the  practical 
domestic  and  social  needs  of  those 
who  live  in  them.  Anything  done 
for  beauty  or  for  display  that 
makes  it  less  convenient  or  satis- 
factory for  the  family  to  do  the 
things  they  want  really  most  to 
do,  in  so  far,  bad  design. 

If  the  head  of  the  family  is  in 
the  habit  of  hurrying  for  the 
train  and  is  delayed  and  seriously 
irritated  by  an  indirect  path  from 
the  front  door  to  the  street  or  by 
a  plantation  of  shrubs  that  pre- 
vents him  from  making  a  conveni- 
ent short  cut,  then  those  home 
grounds  are  for  him,  in  so  far,  ill 
designed,  no  matter  how  pretty 
a  picture  they  may  present  to  the 
eye  of  un  unsympathetic  and 
leisurely  artist.  The  design  may 
be  good  of  its  kind  and  yet  be  the 
wrong  kind  for  the  owner  of  the 
place.  If  a  man  has  a  number 
eight  foot  he  does  not  want  a 
number  seven  shoe,  no  matter 
how  good  it  may  be  of  its  kind. 
If  there  are  boys  in  the  family 
and  they  want  to  play  around, 
dig  holes  and  climb  trees  and  be- 
have in  general  like  real  boys, 
then  home  grounds  that  are  so 
horticulturally  precious  that  the 
boys  can't  be  boys  without  caus- 
ing serious  destruction  are,  in  so 
far,  very  poor  home  grounds  for 
that  family.  If  the  mother,  with- 
out pretending  to  much  skill  as  a 
gardener,  w;iuis  to  potter  about 
wilh  plants  and  try  little  garden- 
ing experiments  from  year  to  year 
il  would  be  a  pity  to  have  the 
only  available  space  occupied  by 

beautiful  shrub-bordered  lawn, 
where  the  introduction  of  flower 
beds  would  he  fell  by  any  person 
of  taste  to  be  inharmonious,  or 
occupied  by  a  formal  garden  so 
precisely  ordered  that  any  change 
in  the  beds  would  spoil  I  lie 
colour  scheme  of  the  pattern. 

( K  course,  t  here  are  people  R  ho 
would  under  no  circmwrtances 
make  an}  real  use  of  their  home 
grounds  except  as  ;i  means  of  in 
grefl*  and  Ogress  to  and  from  11k 
house,  and  as  a  foreground  across 
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which  they  may  gaze  from  the 
house  at  what  occurs  upon  the 
street  or  at  the  neighbours,  and 
across  which  the  house  may  be 
agreeably  or  impressively  seen  by" 
those  passing  on  the  street.  For 
people  of  such  limited  powers  of 
enjoyment  as  these,  the  problem 
of  home  ground  treatment  is  a 
comparatively  simple  one;  but  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  of  the  countless 
families  living  on  grounds  which 
are  laid  out  without  regard  to  any 
other  domestic  or  social  useful- 
ness than  the  above,  a  large  ma- 
jority would  get  a  good  deal  more 
enjoyment  out  of  their  homes  if 
they  had  the  enterprise  and  the 
skill  to  adapt  their  surroundings 
to  various  other  uses  suggested  by 
their  individual  preferences,  in- 
stead of  dumbly  accepting  a  ste- 
reotyped pattern  of  grounds 
which  provides  for  nothing  be- 
yond those  few  requirements  that 
are  common  to  everybody. 

In  the  treatment  of  home 
grounds,  then,  the  first  and  con- 
trolling consideration  is  to  make 
them  conveniently  and  satisfac 
torily  usable  for  the  particular 
kinds  of  things  that  the  family 
will  get  most  personal  satisfac- 
tion out  of.  It  often  happens  that 
the  family  or  different  members 
of  if  would  like  to  provide  for 
more  different  kinds  of  things 
than  can  be  got  into  the  space 
without  serious  interference;  and 
in  such  cases  it  is  important  to 
look  the  facts  in  the  face  and 
choose  deliberately  what  to  pro- 
vide and  what  to  forego,  because 
it  frequently  happens  that  people 
drift  into  the  hopeless  undertak- 
ing of  Irving  to  accomplish  two 
incompatible  purposes  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  wilh  the  in- 
evitable resull  of  botching  both; 
as,  lor  example,  when  they  try  on 
l  he  one  hand  to  gel  I  he  charming 
simplicity  of  a  quiet  informal 
lawn,  ami  on  the  other  hand  try 
lo  secure  the  equally  charming 
luil  incompatible  beauty  of  gay 
and  striking  flower  beds  by 
■  1 i  ing  oul  I  he  latter  in  I  he  midsl 
of  I  he  lawn.  Some  people  find  it 
\<-\-\  hard  lo  learn  that  they  can- 
not have  their  cake  and  eat  it. 
Ilul  if  is  a  fact  thai  a.  fair  amount 
of  imagination  and  ingenuity  in 
planning  will  reconcile  a  surpris- 
ing number  of  different  purposes 
and  care  for  I  hem  all  on  a  limited 
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area  without  practical  conflict  'or 
artist  ic  discord. 

No  such  combination  of  pur- 
poses exists  that  has  not  the  pos- 
sibility of  beauty;  the  beauty  in- 
herent in  good  proportions  and  in 
well  combined  colours,  textures 
and  forms;  and  the  beauty  of  a 
certain  expression  or  character 
arising  out  of  these  things  and 
out  of  the  suggestions  and  asso- 
siations  called  up  in  the  mind  by 
all  of  them  together.  The  kinds 
of  beauty  are  infinite  in  number, 
and  in  art  it  is  not  so  much  the 
kind  of  beauty  you  attempt  that 
counts  as  the  success  with  which 
you  attain  the  kind  you  aim  at. 

First,  find  the  general  arrange- 
ment that  is  most  serviceable; 
second,  see  what  kinds  of  beauty, 
what  general  character  of  pleas- 
ing appearance,  that  arrangement 
suggests  or  most  perfectly  per- 
mits; third,  try  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary details  of  the  general  ar- 
rangement emphasize  so  far  as 
possible  and  enhance  the  charac- 
ter thus  selected  and  obscure  or 
minimise  any  necessary  defects  or 
inharmonious  elements  in  it;  and 
finally,  be  sure  that  everything 
which  may  be  added  by  way  of 
decoration  contributes  to  the 
same  end.  No  matter  how  beauti- 
ful or  how  precious  a  thing  may 
be  in  itself — whether  flower, 
shrub,  or  tree,  whether  fountain, 
vase,  or  pergola,  whether  work  of 
sculpture,  architecture,  or  garden- 
ing— it  is  a  blemish  to  the  home 
grounds  if  its  presence  does  not 
enhance  the  effect  of  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  it  is  set. 

It  is  probable  that  a  greater 
number  of  carefully  tended  home 
grounds  fall  short  of  excellence 
through  the  crowding  into  them  oi 
too  many  and  too  varied  objects 
of  decoration  than  from  any  other 
cause,  and  perhaps  in  no  other 
simple  way  could  so  much  be  done 
for  the  improvement  of  their  ap- 
pearance as  by  the  mere  elimina- 
tion  first,  of  those  objects  which 
are  more  or  less  distinctly  inhar- 
monious with  the  dominant  ex- 
pies  ion,  and  second,  of  those 
which  without  being  positively  in- 
harmonious are  encumbering  and 
confusing. 

— 2.  There  Should  be  a  Recogni- 
tion  of  Functional  Divisions. — 

The  home  grounds  are  bound  to 
consii  I  of  one  or  more  principal 
spaces  or  divisions,  each  having 
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certain  more  or  less  definite  pur- 
poses to  serve  and  a  more  or  less 
definite  character  of  appearance. 
The  boundaries  of  these  divisions 
may  be  strongly  and  sharply 
marked,  as  by  fences,  hedges,  or 
continuous  lines  of  shrubbery, 
tree  foliage.  carpentry  or 
masonry;  or  they  may  be  only 
sketehily  suggested  in  ways  too 
subtle  to  be  described  in  words. 

•Just  as  it  is  true  in  a  general 
way  of  the  home  grounds  as  a 
whole  that  they  cannot  be  tho- 
roughly agreeable  if  they  have 
not  a  certain  harmony  and  unity 
i  of  character,  so  it  is  true  that 
each  of  these  sub  divisions  should 
be  even  more  closely  self-consis 
tent  in  character.  That  is  to  say. 
on  the  practical  side,  it  is  de- 
wrable  to  keep  conflicting  uses  in 
separate  divisions:  to  arrange  for 
the  handling  of  garbage,  ashes 
and  household  supplies  in  a  dis- 
tinct and  separate  compartment 
to  that  used  for  the  holding  of 
garden  parties.  And  on  the  side 
of  artistic  and  harmonious  com 
position  it  is  desirable  that  all  the 
necessary  and  the  decorative 
features  of  the  grounds  should  re- 
inforce each  other  by  suggesting 
1o  the  eve  the  same  system  of  sub 
division.  If  the  shape  of  the 
ground  and  the  arrangement  of 
the  masses  or  lines  of  tall  foliage 
Suggest  strongly  to  the  eye  the 
division  of  a  given  front  yard  into 
two  units,  one  lying  to  the  west 
and  the  other  to  the  east,  and  if 
at  the  same  time  the  northerly 
half  of  both  spaces  is  used  for  one 
purpose  and  treated  as  to  details 
of  decoration  and  maintenance  in 
one  style,  and  the  southerly  half 
of  both  divisions  is  used  for 
another  purpose  and  treated  in 
another  style,  it  must  be  obvious 
that  the  appearance  will  be  con 
fused.  perplexing,  and  dis- 
orderly. Now  while  such  an  ex- 
treme case  might  be  easy  enough 
to  avoid,  it  is  evident  from  the 
examples  all  about  us  that  the 
principle  here  so  grossly  violated 
is  in  a  less  striking  but  equally 
mischievous  way  very  generally 
violated.  What  most  frequently 
happens  is  that  there  is  so  much 
conflict  and  confusion  that  no 
recognisable  units  are  suggested 
at  all.  and  the  place  is  a  mere 
patchwork  of  more  or  less 
agreeable  details.  The  simplest 
way  to  gnarrl  against  such  a  re- 
sult is  to  choose  deliberately  the 
main  subdivisions  to  be  recop 


nixed  in  the  grounds,  to  see  that 
their  boundaries  are  unmis- 
takably indicated  or  suggested, 
in  placing  every  utilitarian 
and  decorative  object  that 
does  not  form  in  effect 
a  part  of  one  of  the  boundaries, 
and  to  have  the  question  always 
in  mind,  "Will  this  thing,  so 
placed,  strengthen  or  weaken  the 
unity  of  the  space  in  which  it  oc- 
curs and  the  character  which  al- 
ready belongs  to  the  unit?" 

In  planting,  a  poiut  frequently 
overlooked  is  that  objects  less 
than  three  or  four  feet  high  do 
not  interrupt  the  sweep  of  the 
eye  over  a  surface,  and  that  ob- 
jects which  rise  to  the  height  of 
the  eye  or  above  it  do  form  such 
an  interruption.  Therefore  no 
matter  what  the  character  of  a 
given  space  may  be,  whether  for- 
mal or  informal,  whether  garden, 
courtyard,  lawn,  glade,  or  wood- 
land, the  eye-height  is  a  very  cri- 
tical height  in  the  objects  which 
occur  in  that  space. 

Objects  which  occur  at  this  cri- 
tical height  and  which  do  not 
form  parts  of  the  boundaries  of  a 
main  unit  must  be  used  very 
sparingly  and  with  much  skill  and 
discretion  or  they  will  destroy  the 
unity  of  the  space.  Lower  ob- 
jects  may  or  may  not  improve  the 
character  of  the  main  unit,  but  at 
least  they  do  not  actually  pre- 
vent one  from  seeing  it  as  a 
whole,  and  they  may  generally  be 
so  arranged  as  to  form  or  suggest 
the  boundaries  of  a  series  of  sub- 
ordinate units  which  one  recog- 
nizes as  parts  of  the  main  unit. 
People  very  generally  fail  to  ask 
themselves,  as  they  should  when 
they  plant  an  insignificant  look- 
in-  wisp  of  a  shrub  from  a  nur- 
sery. "Does  this  kind  of  shrub 
-row  high  enough  to  prevent  us 
from  looking  over  it  when  fully 
grown,  and  if  so,  will  a  barrier  to 
the  view  at  this  point  be  desirable 
or  undesirable?" 

The  main  subdivisions  of  the 
house  grounds  may  be  few  or  they 
may  be  many,  but  in  nearly  all 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  distinguish 
more  or  less  (dearly  at  least  three 
functional  divisions. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  entrance 
or  public  portion,  devoted  to  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  family 
and  their  visitors,  to  the  expres- 
sion of  hospitality  and  of  regard 
for  the  enjoyment  which  may  be 
given   by   the  place  to  passing 


strangers  and  to  all  who  are  not 
taken  into  the  bosom  of  the 
family.  In  terms  of  the  normal 
suburban  lot  this  is  the  front  door 
yard.  The  proportion  of  the  place 
devoted  to  these  quasi-public 
functions  may  be  large  or  small, 
but  some  recognition  of  them 
there  ought  to  be. 

The  second  is  the  family  or  liv- 
ing portion  of  the  place.  This 
may  be  merged  with  the  first  and 
far  too  often  is  thoughtlessly  so 
combined.  In  a  village  commu- 
nity where  everybody  is  friends 
with  everybody  else,  or  in  cases 
where  people  are  lonely  and 
eagerly  welcome  the  siyht  of 
every  passing  stronger,  or  where 
no  true  family  lite  exists  at  all,  a 
family  may  really  find  it  more 
agreeable  to  combine  the  entrance 
portion  and  the  living  portion  of 
their  place  in  one,  just  as  some 
people  prefer  a  hotel  parlour  to  a 
real  home;  but  normally  people 
who  have  any  real  family  life  and 
any  real  social  enjoyment  more 
highly  developed  than  a  mere  gre- 
garious instinct  like  that  of  cattle 
and  English  sparrows,  find,  as  a 
matter  of  experience,  that  it  is 
pleasanter  and  more  civilized  to 
have  a  portion,  often  the  major 
portion,  of  their  home  grounds 
more  or  less  completely  screened 
or  shielded  from  the  public  at 
large  and  from  the  entrance  por- 
tion of  the  grounds,  and  so  treated 
that  it  may  be  conveniently  and 
pleasantly  used  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  home,  as  an  outdoor 
sitting  room  or  series  of  rooms 
where  one  may  sew  or  read  or 
doze  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  or  play 
a  -ante  of  cards  or  appear  in  a 
negligee  costume  without  an  un- 
comfortable sense  of  wondering 
what  Mrs.  Smith  will  think  about 
it  or  whether  Mrs.  Robinson  will 
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see  you  and  come  in  to  bore  you 
with  one  of  her  long-winded 
visits. 

The  third  division  which  gene- 
,  rally  needs  to  be  recognized  is 
that  devoted  primarily  to  service 
operations.  There  are  obvious  ad- 
vantages, which  it  is  needless  to 
rehearse,  in  favour  of  not  keeping 
the  frying  pan  and  the  sink  and 
the  slop  pails  in  the  dining  room 
or  parlour  but  in  a  distinct  part 
of  the  house  devoted  to  such  uses 
especially  adapted  for  them  and 
completely  shut  off  though  con- 
veniently accessible  from  the  liv- 
ing part  of  the  house.  Similarly 
it  is  desirable  to  provide  proper 
convenient  places  out  of  doors  for 
ash  barrels,  garbage  pails  and  the 
like,  for  the  incoming  of  supplies 
and  outgoing  of  wastes,  for  the 
hanging  out  of  washing  to  dry  and 
other  such  important,  but  not 
pleasing  functions  arranged  so  as 
to  be  separated  from  both  en- 
trance and  living  portions. 

The  clear  recognition  of  these 
three  controlling  functional  divi- 
sions in  most  home  grounds — the 
entrance  portion,  the  living  por- 
tion, and  the  service  portion — and 
the  application  of  a  fair  degree  of 
ingenuity  and  taste  to  the  prob- 
lem of  separating  them  and  mak- 


ing each  convenient  and  ap- 
propriate in  character  for  its  own 
function  would  do  a  great  deal 
toward  bringing  about  that  good 
order  which  is  the  foundation  of 
beauty. 



The  Ivies. 

Of  all  the  hardy  evergreen  climb- 
ing plants  we  doubt  whether  there 
is  any  subject  thati  will  compare 
with  the  Ivy  for  real  lasting  use- 
fulness. Owing  to  the  great  and 
pleasing  diversity  of  its  form  and 
habit,  varieties  of  the  Ivy  may  be 
used  on  pergolas,  garden  arches, 
stumps  of  old  trees,  the  walls  of 
either  dwelling-houses  or  outhouse^ 
and  in  almost  every  conceivable 
way  where  a  permanent  covering 
is  desired.  Hedera  is  the  -botlanioal 
name  of  the  Ivy  and  all  the  forms 
now  in  cultivation  have  originated 
from  one  species,  viz.,  H.  Helix 
which  is  a  native  of  Europe.  The 
green-leaved  climbing  varieties  with 
black  or  yellow  berries  will  grow 
almost  any  where,  but  to  do 
them  well  preparation  of  the  soil 
in  which  they  are  to  be  planted 
amply  repays  the  trouble  taken. 
The  ground  should  be  keeply  dug 
and  heavily  manured,  and  if  old 
mortar  rubbish  is  incorporated 
with  the  soil  Ivy  will  revel  in  this, 
as  it  perfers  a  soil  with  lime  in  it. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  beautiful 
variegated  sorts  give  better  results 
in  soils  of  a  poorer  nature,  rich 
soils  invariably  causing  the  var- 
iegation to  die  out.  These  var- 
iegated sorts  are  not  so  robust,  in 
growth. 

When  planting  the  Ivy  see  that 
the  soil  is  made  firm  round  about 
the  roots,  and  for  the  first  season 
the  growths  should  be  loosely  se- 
cured to  the  walls  or  fences.  All 
varieties  are  easily  raised  from  cut- 
tings. If  any  numbers  are  requir- 
ed, a  piece  of  ground. should  be  dug 
over  and  the  surface  soil  well  brok- 
en up,  incorporating  plenty  of  sand 
or  gritty  matter  at  the  same  time. 
Rake  over  and  make  fairly  firm. 
This  done,  proceed  to  acquire  a 
suffic  ent  supply  of  shoots  of  the 
current  year's  growth. 

Any  such  shoots  should  be  nicely 
ripened  and  all  soft  growths  should 
be  rejected.  The  cuttings  when 
prepared  should  be  from  6  inches 
to  8  inches  in  length.  The  lower 
leaves  should  be  trimmed  off  close 
to  stem.  To  complete  the  opera- 
tion, cut  through  immediately  be- 
low a  joint,  as  it  is  from  the  base 
of  the  latter  that  the  roots  are 
emitted.  Pieces  of  old  plants  with 
roots  adhering  or  shoots  which 
have  rooted  by  natural  layering 
may  frequently  be  obtained,  and 
with  such  material  we  may  pro- 
ceed at  onoe  to  plant  in  permanent 
quarters,  where  their  future  well- 
being  is  practically  assured. 

 $  

The  Heucheras. 

The  Heucheras  which  are  dwarf 
growing  perennials  belong  to  the 
Saxifraga  family.  They  are  use- 
ful for  rockeries,  bordering  etc., 
especially  when  the  latter  takes  the 
form  of  a  raised  stone-supported 
bank.  It  cannot  be  classed  as  one 
of  the  showy  plants  of  the  garden 
but  it  is  nevertheless  very  charm- 
ing in  its  light  and  graceful  habit 
of  growth.  No  particular  atten- 
tion as  to  soil  or  position  is  re- 
quired. It  grows  readily  from 
seed  sown  either  in  Spring  or 
Autumn.  There  are  several  varie- 
ties, of  which  H,  maxima  will  well 
repay  the  grower  with  a  profusion 
of  richly  tinted  crimson  bloom. 
If  mixed  shades  and  colours  are 
preferred  a  small  packet  of  H.  san- 
guinea  hvbrida  will  provide  them. 
All  the  Heucheras  are  quite  sinall 
plants,  six  to  eight  inches  being 
a1)Out  their  height  limit.  When 
planting  out  the  seedlings  should 
be  set  about  four  tto  six  inches 
apart  or  seed  can  be  sown  where 
the  plants  are  to  flower  and  after- 
wards thinned  to  that  distance. 
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Mushroom  Growing  in  the 
Open. 

From  "  English  Garden." 

Better  Mushrooms  can  be 
grown  tor  Dine  mouths  out  of  the 
twelve  out  ol  aoors  than  under 
cover.  \  isitmg  a  grower  a  Short 
time  since  we  were  assured  that 
tie  had  grown  Mushrooms  sin- 
cessfully  in  tliis  way  tot  forty 
years  for  sale,  and  that  tor  many 
fears  Ins  average  annual  output 
Had  been  between  sixteen  and 
seventeen  tons. 

The  first  essential  is  manure 
from  horses  beaded  on  straw  and 
grain  fed.  it  the  supply  of  this 
is  to  be  collected  from  one  or  two 
horses  only,  it  will  take  consider 
aide  time  to  eolleet  sufficient  to 
form  a  moderate-sized  bed.  The 
longest  of  the  straw  should  be 
shaken  out  of  the  manure  and  re- 
served i  in  a  dry  place)  for  cover- 
ing  tin-  beds  when  formed.  All 
tin-  small  strawy  litter  from  G  in- 
ches to  :»  inches  long  should  he 
added  to. the  manure  to  the  extent 
of  little  more  than  half  its  bulk. 
A  cartload  of  manure  will  form 
about  a  yard  and  a  half  run  of 
bed.  and  on  a  low  average,  if  all 
goes  well,  every  yard  of  bed 
should  yield  from  20  lb.  to  25  tb. 
Of  .Mushrooms.  In  case  manure 
may  not  !><•  available  privately, 
it  may  be  had  cheaply.  Fresh 
horse  manure  must  be  stipulated 
for,  as  dei  ayed  manure  is  worse 
than  useless  for  the  purpose. 

— To  Prepare  the  Manure. — 
On  the  quality  of  the  manure 
ami  the  way  it  is  prepared  de- 
pends more  than  anything  else 
the  success  of  the  business.  II 
collected  from  private  stables 
make  sure  that  the  horses  have 
not  been  physicked  during  the 
time  the  manure  is  collected,  and 
also  that  it  does  not  come  in  con 
tact  with  any  disinfecting  fluid 
which  may  be  used.  Let^'the 
manure  be  collected  every  day 
and  put  on  one  side  somewhere 
under  rover  to  protect  it  from 
rain,  spreading  it  on  the  ground 
6  inches  to  7  inches  deep  until 
a  cartload  has  been  collected, 
when  it  mil  si  be  formed  into  a 
heap  in  order  to  cause  it  to  fer- 
ment. Five  days  after  the  heap 
has  been  put  up  let  it  be  opened 
and  spread  out  in  order  to  release 
the  rank  gases  generated.  I'm 


together  again  in  the  same  way 
in  two  boars  time,  opening  n 
again  at  ine  end  ot  three  uays  for 
cooling  purposes,  pulling  il  up 
again  tor  Cue  i unci  ana  last  lime 
tor  three  uays,  wnen  it  must  be 
opeucu  again,  uy  Which  time  all 
ouuoxious  gases  will  have  ex- 
pended themselves  ami  the  man 
are  will  be  ready  to  form  tne  bed. 
in  lUe  case  oi  manure  bought  in 
bulk,  the  nuyer  must  be  more  or 
less  in  the  nanus  oi  the  dealer, 
imt  in  ordering  it  he  must  be  em- 
pnatic  in  insisting  on  the  manure 
oeing  fresh  and  slating  that  it  is 
wanted  for  mushroom  growing. 
This  lnusl  be  served  in  the  same 
way  as  described  for  the  privately 
collected  manure,  only  ii  may  be 
heaped  up  put  Ot  doors  while  in 
[•reparation  instead  of  under 
cover,  as  long  as  it  is  protected 
from  rain  by  being  covered  over. 

— flow  to  Build  up  the  Beds. — 

Measure  the  ground  for  the 
length  oi  beu  required,  laying 
now  n  a  line  and  cutting  a  narrow 
furrow  with  a  spade,  snowing  the 
ground  the  beU  should  occupy. 
y>n  this  place  the  manure,  spread- 
ing it  evenly  and  building  up  to 
tne  required  height,  treading  it 
With  the  feet  as  firmly  as  possible 
as  the  work  proceeus  (it  cannot 
be  made  too  lirui),  finishing  off  by 
beating  the  sides  as  hard  as  pos- 
sible  with  a  tive-tined  fork.  Three 
or  lour  days  after  the  beds  have 
been  finished,  drive  a  crowbar 
down  from  the  top  of  the  bed  to 
within  :!  inches  of  the  bottom  at 
distances  of  1  toot  apart.  This  is 
for  the  further  freeing  the  beds  of 
any  foul  gases  generated  and  to 
help  to  cool  them  down.  In  the 
course  of  from  ten  to  fourteen 
days  after  forming  the  beds 
should  be  ready  for  Spawning.  In 
the  meantime  they  must  be  pro- 
tected  from  rain.  The  way  to  And 
out  when  the  bed  is  ready  for 
-pawning  is  to  insert  a  bottom- 
heat  thermometer  into  the  bed  G 
inches  or  7  inches  deep.  This 
should  be  done  a  week  after  the 
bed  has  been  formed,  and  the 
temperature  watched  daily. 
When  first  inserted  the  tempera- 
ture probably  will  stand  at  about 

v,l    ,|,.n|.,.(.s      ;|,|(|     „iaV    j,,,    „j,    a  few 

degrees  higher,  but  after  a  day 
or  two  it  will  begin  to  fall,  and 
as  soon  as  it  falls  to  72  degrees 
is  the  time  to  insert  the  spawn. 
In  the  absence  of  ;i  bottom-heat 
thermometer  an  ordinary  thermo,- 


meter  will  do,  burying  it  from  3 
inches  Lo  I  inches  ueep  in  the  side 
oi  the  beu  near  the  top.  The  beds 
must  on  no  account  be  spawned 
while  i  be  heat  is  rising,  but  al- 
ways un  a  falling  thermometer. 
Spawning  while  the  beds  are  too 
hot  is  lalal  lo  success  in  Mush- 
room culture. 

— Spawning. — 

Before  uescribing  how  to 
spawn  inc  beu,  a  word  about  the 
spawn  itseli.  in  burying  spawn 
ouiain  ine  uest,  as  sucess  or  non- 
success  uepenus  on  lis  quality, 
it  snoulu  not  be  more  than  one 
year  oiu,  be  in  a  dry  condition, 
anu  tne  tiny  threads  oi  spawn 
vtne  wyceliuni)  running  through 
ine  boay  oi  the  brick  of  spawn 
should  permeate  the  whole  and  be 
very  line  in  texture,  of  a  dull 
greyish  colour,  if  this  threadlike 
mycelium  is  swollen  and  assum- 
ing a  whitish  appearance,  the 
spawn  is  not  so  reliable.  The 
spaw  n  is  sold  in  bricks,  in  sizes 
usually  of  !J  inches  by  5  inches. 
Break  these  bricks  by  hand  into 
ten  equal  pieces.  insert  them 
over  the  surface  of  the  bed  at  8 
inches  apart  and  deep  enough  to 
allow  of  the  pieces  being  covered 
over  to  the  depth  of  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  by  a  handful  of  manure 
alter  they  have  been  securely 
fixed  in  the  bed.  The  holes  to  re- 
ceive the  spawn  are  best  formed 
by  a  small  hand  fork  or  trowel. 
At  the  end  of  a  week  after  spawn- 
ing the  bed  is  usually  ready  to  be 
covered  with  soil.  The  way  to 
find  out  whether  it  is  so  or  not 
is  to  examine  a  few  of  the  pieces 
of  spa  w  n  inserted.  If  a  sort  of 
mould  is  forming  round  them  and 
slightly  communicating  itself  to 
the  manure,  this  is  a  sign  that  the 
spawn  has  commenced  its  func- 
tion, and  that  in  good  time  it  will 
permeate  the  whole  of  the  bed. 
The  time  has  now  come  for  cas- 
ing the  surface  of  the  bed  with 
soil.  The  best  soil  to  use  is  loam 
cut  from  pasture  land.  It  should 
be  sifted  through  a  1-inch  mesh 
sieve.  In  the  absence  of  this,  gar- 
den soil  Avill  do  if  it  is  fairly  light 
and  no  manure  has  been  added  to 
it  within  the  last  year.  Heavy 
clayeA  soil  must  not  be  used.  The 
soil  before  applying  should  be 
moderately  moist,  or  it  will  not 
adhere  to  the  steep  sides  of  the 
bed.  It  must  be  beaten  down  per- 
fectly firm  and  made  smooth  by 
keeping  the  back  of  the  spade 
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bright  and  clean  and  dipping  it 
occasionally  in  a  bucket  of  water. 
The  casing  should  be  half  an  inch 
deep  when  batted  down.  This 
work  completed,  all  that  remains 
to  be  done  for  a  time  is  to  cover 
the  beds  over  with  the  long  litter 
saved  from  the  manure  to  the 
depth  of  4  inches  or  5  inches.  In 
the  course  of  a  month  or  five 
weeks,  uncover  the  beds  and 
sweep  off  the  thin  coating  of 
mouldy  litter  which  will  have 
been  formed  and  adhering  to  the 
surface  of  the  bed,  and  cover  up 
again.  Examine  again  in  the 
course  of  a  fortnight,  and  you 
may  reasonably  hope  to  be  re- 
warded with  a  dish  or  two  of  fine 
succulent  Mushrooms.  When  they 
have  once  started  bearing,  the 
crop  should  be  picked  twice  a 
week  will  be  often  enough,  and 
the  bed  should  remain  in  profit- 
able bearing  for  six  weeks  or  two 
months. 

— Gathering. — 
They  should  never  be  cut  with 
a  knife.  Take  hold  of  the  Mush- 
room by  the  hand,  or  a  cluster  of 
them,  give  it  a  gentle  twist  to  the 
right  and  a  pull,  and  Mushrooms, 
stalks,  and  roots  will  come  away 
easily.  It  is  important  to  remove 
all  the  roots  of  the  Mushrooms  at 
the  time  of  gathering,  or  they 
will  decay  and  turn  that  part  of 
the  bed  sour,  to  the  detriment  of 
those  left.  It  is  occasionally  ne- 
cessary  to  scoop  them  carefully 
out  with  an  old  knife,  refilling  the 
hole  made  with  mould  at  the 
same  time. 

— Points  to  Notice. — 
The  manure  to  form  the  bed 
must  be  fairly  fresh  and  well 
sweetened  by  fermentation  before 
being  used,  and  should  be  on  the 
dry  side  rather  than  wet. 

Watering. — Mushrooms  do  not 
like  too  much  moisture  at  any 
time;  but  in  spring,  early  and  laic 
summer  and  autumn  in  tine 
weather  they  are  much  benefited 
by  an  occasional  application 
when  the  surface  of  the  beds  up 
pears  to  be  dry.  It  should  be  sip 
plied  through  a  rose,  and  the  chill 
taken  from  the  water  in  <<>ld 
w  gather. 

Covering  the  Beds.  —  The 
amount   of  covering  needed  will 

depend  on  the  weather.  When 
mild  from  I  in.  to  6  in.  will  itifhVc, 
while  in  the  depth  of  winter,  with, 
may  be.  hard  frost,  1  ft.,  with  an 
additional  roverlng  of  mats  or  tar 


paulin,  will  be  none  too  much. 
The  fact  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  to  secure  growth  in  l  be 
Mushroom  a  temperature  of  from 
52  degrees  Fahr.  to  50  degrees 
Fahr.  must  be  maintained  over 
the  surface  of  the  bed. 

The  Time  to  Expect  Mushrooms 
after  Spawning. — In  this  matter 
beds  are  sometimes  very  erratic. 
It  occasionally  happens  that  beds 
spawned  in  the  autumn  remain 
barren  all  winter  and  afterwards 
give  splendid  crops  in  spring,  so 
if  the  beds  sometimes  fail  to  yield 
a  crop  when  inspected,  be  gene 
rous  and  give  them  time. 

Spent  Manure. — In  considering 
the  cost  of  growing  Mushrooms  in 
this  way,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  fertilizing  qualities  of  the 
manure  for  garden  and  farm  pur- 
poses is  nearly  as  great  when  done 
with  for  this  purpose  as  it  was  be- 
fore. 


Home  Vegetable  Notes. 

Seeding  of  cabbage,  cauliflower 
etc.,  may  be  put  out,  they  will 
want  looking  after.  I  prefer  to 
prick  out  in  boxes  or  seed  bed  a 
few  inches  apart.  This  tends  to 
make  root  growth  instead  of  top 
and  when  such  plants  are  put  out 
they  grow  right  away.  The  soil 
in  these  boxes  or  beds  should  be 
shallow  say  four  inches  on  a  bed 
of  ashes,  you  don't  want  deep  root- 
ing at  this  stage.  I  like  to  get  in 
a  row  or  two  ot  peas  by  the  middle 
of  Febuary.  The  ground  should  be 
deeply  dug,  well  manured  and 
mulched.  The  seedlings  must  be 
kept  growing  without  a  check. 
This  does  not  mean  too  much 
water  but  just  enough.  Its  a  bad 
plan  tto  accustom  any  plants  to 
too  much  water,;  they  seem  to  de- 
velope  an  unnecessarily  big  thirst. 
It  is  a  case  of  the  more  they  have 
the  more  they  want.t 

Small  sowings  of  carrots,  turnips 
and  parsnips  should  be  made 
sowing  turnips  is  of  course  a  bit 
of  a  lottery  this  month  but  worth 
trying.  For  spinach, I  am  sowing 
prickly  as  a  main  crop  with  a  bed 
of  New  Zealand  spinach,  a  much 
under  valued  vegetable,  and  white 
heel  for  variety.  A  little  celery 
seed  should  go  in  this  month.  In 
potatoes  I  am  planting  some 
[Jeauty  of  Hebron  Early  Rose  and 
Pink  Rye,  the  last  I  have  found 
one  of  the  very  best  all  round 
potatoes.  With  me  it  is  hardly, 
prolific  and  of  excellent  flavour 
though  the  latter  quality  is  of 
course  a  matter  of  personal  pre- 


ference. Plant  the  sets  fairly  deep- 
ly and  mulch  the  bed  if  the  necess- 
ary material  can  be  spared,  if  not, 
keep  the  hoe  going.  Onions  for 
pickling  and  various  suitable  salad 
plants  about  completes  the  list  of 
sowing  and  planting  for  this  month. 
A  row  or  two  of  Canadian  Wonder 
beans  can  lie  put  in  with  advantage 
if  the  supply  looks  like  running 
short.  With  tomatoes  and  summer 
stuf?  generally,  it  is  simply  a  case 
of  water,  hoe  and  liquid  manure- 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  great  help 
if  anv  fungus  disease  gets  at  the 
tomatoes  buty  judicious,  that!  is, 
liberal  but  not  excessive  watering  ; 
keeping  the  plants  off  the  ground 
and  all  damaged  fruit  picked  at 
once  will  generally  keep  any 
trouble-  of  that  sort  away.  For 
general  work  deep  digging  is  ex- 
cellent personal  exercise  and  an  ad- 
mireable  preparation  for  future 
crops.r—  By  E.  J.  B. 
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A  WELL-KNOWN   RESIDENT  OF  ADELAIDE 
THE  "  CITY  OK  CHURCHES,"   WRITES  OF 
CLEMENTS  TONIC. 
Speaks  of  the  Broken  Hill  Mines,  and  how  he  lost 

his  Health  by  Lead  Poisoning. 

Olemenls  Tonic,  Limited  has  published  weekly  in 
this  and  other  Melbourne  metropolitan  newspapers 
striking  h  iicrs  in  tet-limony  of  the  great  Powers  of 
Olemenls  Tonic  in  restoring  health  when  recovery  is 
despaired  ot.  Miners  and  painters  especially  should 
read  thi-  gentleman's  letter. 

"Cor.  Scott  and  Clyde  streets 
'  Kensingtor,  Slh.  Australia, 
"  1st  Sept.,  1911. 
CLEMENTS  TONIC,  LTD. 

"  Of  all  the  mines  in  Australia  I  think  the  Broken 
Hill  mines  arc  the  most  injurious  for  the  health  of  a 
miner,  ami  it  was  whilst  working  there  and  suffering 
from  an  attack  of  Lea  I  and  Uas  poisoning,  that  I 

lirsi   di  .   1  I  lie  merits  of  voiir  splendid  Tonic. 

IT  ACTED  I.IKE  MAU1C  IN  MY  (JASE.  When  I  was 
convalescent  I  used  to  feel  too  languid  for  anything  ; 
everything  seemed  a  trouble  to  me,  but  after  taking 
a  couple  of  bullies  of  four  famous  medicine,  I  felt 
like  a  new  n, an.  1  am  well  known  in  Broken  Hill, 
having  worked  on  the  Central  mines  for  ten  years. 
OBATITUDE  AND  THE  WKLFAKE  OF  MY  FEL- 
LOW WORKMEN  prompt  me  to  pen  this  note,  and 
you  are  «t  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  like  of  Ik 
I  recommend  your  ionic  everywhere. 

"(Signed)  HOWARD  ELLIS  ' 

To  keep  the  blood  healthy  use  Clements  Tonic, 
because  h  keeping  the  stomach  in  health  it  makes 
the  blOOd  ri  I  aLLOHEMISTS  and  STORES  SELL 
IT  EVERN  WHERE.    Get  it,  and  get  wsll.-O 
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Experiments  on 
Frttit  Trees. 


Manuring  of  ELDER'S  TRUSTEE 

AND  EXECUTOR  CO.,  LIMITED. 


(By  Agronec.) 

Perhaps  the  most  complete 
series  of  experiments  on  the  manur- 
ing of  fruit  trees,  which  has  hith- 
erto been  undertaken  in  Australia, 
is  that  commenced  in  the  season 
1904/5  in  Mr.R.E.  Warren's  "  Gleu- 
thorpe  "  Orchard  at  Harcourt, 
Victoria. 

This  is  a  sound  young  commerc- 
ial orchard  of  about  to  acres  of 
bearing  trees,  and  the  owner,  Mr. 
R.  E.  Warren,  is  a  son  of  the  well- 
known  orchardist,  and  authority 
on  fatrit-growingi  Mr.  J.  R.  War- 
ren, F.R.H.S.,    of    Cairn  Warren, 


CURLEW  BRANDY. 


For  years   the   Only   Brandy  used 
in  the  Adelaide  Hospital. 
Sole  Agents — 

DOWNER  A  00. 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants  and 
Aerated  Water  M an  ifacturera. 

37  WAYMOUTH  ST..  ADELAIDE 


Harcourt.  Mr.  R.  R.  Warren  has 
therefore,  been  brought  up  to  fruit- 
growing, and  fully  appreciates  the 
importance  of  manorial  experi- 
ments designed  with  a  view  to  as- 
certaining which  fertiliser  or  com- 
bination of  fertilisers  will  return  to 
the  growers,  the  greatest  profit. 
As  his  orchard  is  voung,  being 
hardlv  yet  in  full  bearing,  and  as 
the  area  under  working  by  Mr. 
Warren  is  not  too  great  to  prevent 
him  from  devoting  the  closest 
attention  to  its  management,  it 
is  peculiarlv  fortunate  that  under 
an  arrangement  with  Mr.  J.  M. 
Hattriek,  F.  H.  A.  S.,  N.  D.  A. 
the  Australasian  manager  of  the 
Agricultural  Offices  of  The  Potash 
Syndicate,  Mr.  Warren  has  been 
enabled  to  carry  out  this  ex- 
periment on  exact  scientific  lines, 
and  in  the  great  detail  shown  in 
the  table  of  results  given  below. 

The  soil  on  which  these  exeri- 
ments  were  carried  out,  is  a  light 
sandv  loam  of  medium  quality, 
resting-  on  granite  formation  ;  the 
land  has  a  western  exposure,  and 
the  drainage  is  good.  The  orchard 
is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  about 
900  ft.,  and  the  trees  were  planted 
in  1900  on  the  square  system  ;  the 
eherrv  trees  at  18ft.  apart,  giving 
an  average  of  134  trees  to  the 
acre,  and  the  apples  and  pears  at 
24  ft.  apart,  giving  an  average  of 
75  trees  to  the  acre. 

Both  apples  and  cherries  came 
into  bearing  in  the  year  1906. 
Thev  were  first  manured  on  the 
.loth  dav  of  September,  1904,  and 
have  been  manured  regularly 
every  spring  since. 

On  the  apple  plots  the  following 

varieties  are  represented  : — 

Rome  Beautv,  Pioneer,  Muuroe's 
Favourite  Schroeder,  London 
Pippin,  Stewarts  Seedling,  Rymer,' 
and  Cleopatra. 

The  manure  plots  are  laid  off  at 
right  angles  to  the  rows  of  each 
variety,  so  that  on  each  manured 
plot,  the  same  number  of  trees  of 
each  variety  is  represented.  The 
vields  have  1>een  recorded  in  an  ex- 
ceptionally careful  manner  ;  the 
fruit  being  picked  into  cases  mark- 
ed with  the  number  of  the  plot, 
and  the  variety.  Indeed,  so  care- 
fullv  was  the  work  of  keeping  the 
fruit  separate  done,  that  this  was 
extended  even  to  the  marketing, 
and  Mr.  Warren  is  thus  able,  from 
his  records  to  see  exactly  what 
price  the  fruit  from  any  given  plot 
and  any    variety    on   that  plot, 
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all  the  leading  varieties,  well  grown, 
and  well-rooted.  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Plums,  Quinces,  Figs,  Almonds,  Vines 
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fetched  in  the  open  market.  It 
will  be  seen  from  this,  that  every- 
thing possible  in  the  way  of  at- 
tention to  detail,  has  been  done  to 
secure  reliable  and  trustworthy  re- 
sults. The  soil  is  uniform  through- 
out all  the  plots,  except  No.  6, 
which  is  slightly  wet,  and  has 
been  rejected  for  this  reason.  The 
treatment,  in  respect  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  also  as  far  as  possible  of 
pruning,  has  been  uniform  throughL 
out  the  whole  series  of  experiments. 
The  manures  have  been  applied 
with  the  utmost  care  to  avoid  any 
mistakes.  Finally,  during  the 
period  under  review,  the  whole 
area  has  once  received  an  applica- 
tion of  lime  in  the  carbonate  form, 
and  once  also  field  peas  have  been 
sown  during  the  autumn  and 
ploughed  under  in  Spring,  as  green 
manure.  This  was  done  on  all 
plots,  manured  and  unmanured 
alike. 

The  following  table  shows  clearly 
the  plan  of  experiment  and  the 
yield  of  fruit  recorded  per  acre  in 
bushel  cases  :—  (See  next  page.) 
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RESULTS  OF  EXPERIMENTS  ON  MANURING  OF  APPLE,  PEAR,  AND  CHERRY  TREES. 
Carried  out  by  Mr.   R.  E.  Warren,    Glenthorpe  Orchard.   Harcourt,  Victoria. 
Manuring'  per  Tree. 

"A  "  from  apples  for  4  seasons.         "  B  "     „    pears  for  3  seasons.  "  C  "    „    cherries  for  2  seasons. 


I. 

11. 

III. 

IV. 

-V  V. 

VI. 

1  of  Crop 
and 

eason. 

<D 
3 

a 
a 
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Sul.  Am. 
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•  & 
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Sul.  Pot, 
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■  .  8, 
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APPLES. 

(Plot^-30  trees). 

Yield  per  acre, 
(bush,  cases.) 

Yield  per  acre, 
(bush,  cases). 

Yield  per  acre, 
(bush,  cases). 

Yield  per  acre, 
(bush  cases. 

Yield  p.  acre, 
(bush,  cases') 

Yield  p.  acre, 
(bush  cases) 

1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 

29 
50 

23 
30 

29 
90 
77 

50 

38 
100* 
140 

57 

30 
75 
140 
57 

32 

144 
100 

18 
100 

50 

Total 
Average  4  years. 

132 
33 

246 
61 

334 
84 

302 
76 

386 
96 

168 

56 

PEARS. 
(Plot— 10  trees). 
1909 
1910 
1911 

45 
75 
75 

37 
75 
90 

45 
225 
150 

22 
150 
112 

67 
300 
225 

67 

300 
225 

Total 
Average  3  years. 

195 
65 

102 
34 

420 
140 

284 
95 

592 
197 

592 
197 

CHERRIES. 
(Plot— 10  tree»). 
1907 
"1908 
***1909 

(half  cases) 
135 
135 

half  eases) 
135 
270 

(half  cases) 
135 
270 

(h'alf  cases) 
135 
405 

(half  cases'! 
270 
810 

(half  cases) 
270 
575 

Total 
Average  2  years. 

270 
135 

405 
202 

405 
202 

540 
270 

1,080 
540 

845 
422 

*Mr.  Warren  reported  in  1909  that  "  The  Mixture  of  Potash  anc 
giving  better  colour  anrl  quality 

1  Super  is  the 

best  manure  for 

Apple  trees. 

**No  m  anure 

applied  to  these 

plots  in  spring 

,  1908. 

'Yields  not  recorded  in  Season  1908.  Fractions  of  cases  are  omitted  throughout. 
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3  6    7   6  0  18  8 

4  5    6  10  1    1  2 

5  7  18    1  17  8 


This  table  shows  at  a  glance 
that  the  manure  applied  to  Plot  5 
constituted  the  most  profitable 
mixture  of  fertilisers  for  apple 
trees  under  the  conditions  undi  r 
which  the  experiment  was  carru-d 
out.  These  conditions,  it  must  1>e 
remembered,  are  very  typicnl  of  a 
great  area  of  land  devoted  to  fruit 
culture  in  Australia,  namely,  a 
light  sandy  loam,  derived  from  a 
granitic  formation  and  resting  on 
a  clav  subsoil. 

As  the  trees  became  older,  the 
manurial  dressing  was  slightly  in- 


. 

% 

50  a 
£  s.  d. 

2  15  0 

5  8  10 

4    5  8 

6  10   5  3  15  5 


creased,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Spring  of  season  1910-11,  when 
the  dressing  applied  to  Plot  5.  was 
made  up  as  follows  : — 

I'^lbs,  Sulphate  of  Potash  per  tree. 

III).  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  per  tree. 

31bs>.  Superphosphate  per  tree. 

The  increased  cost  of  this  dress- 
ing has  of  course,  been  taken  into 
account  when  calculating  the  cost 
'»(  the  manures  applied  throughout 
the  experiments. 

Further  reference  to  the  tabic 
will  show  that  the  next  most  pro- 


fitable plot  was  Plot  3.  On  this 
plot,  the  manures  used  furnished 
only  the  two  plant  food  ingredients 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  and 
the  financial  results  therefore  show 
that  the  land  was  in  greater  need 
of  potash  and  phosphoric  acid,  than 
of  either  nitrogen  and  phosphoric 
acid,  or  potash  and  nitrogen. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be 
mentioned  that  where  green  man- 
uring is  regularly  practised,  say 
every  two  years,  and  a  dressing  of 
lime  given  sav  every  third  year, 
the  Plot  3.  mixture  is  a  very  suit- 
able one  for  apple  trees  and  one 
which  will  return  very  handsome 
profits  to  the  grower.  It  consists, 
for  ten  years  old  apple  trees,  of  : — 

H'lbs.  Sulphate  of  Potash  per  tree. 
3lt>s.    Superphosphate  per  tree. 

Another  interesting  fact  brought 
on!  h'  the  figures  is  thai  potash 
was  the  manurial  ingredient  most 
Heeded  in  the  soil.  If  we  deduct 
the  net  profits  of  Plot  2  from  those 
obt* lined  on  Plot  5  we  find  that 
plot    5    returned    to  the  grower 


FINANCIAL  RESULTS  OF  APPLE  EXPERIMENT. 
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J»3  IS/5  per  acre  per  annum  more 
than  did  plot  2.  This  increase, 
it  must  be  remembered,  was  due 
solely  to  the  potash  added  to  plot 
5.  Deducting  Plot  4  from  Plot  5., 
we  find  that  the  difference  due  to 
phosohoric  acid  is  equal  to  fia  4/9. 
per  acre  per  annum. 

We  therefore  see,  as  already 
mentioned,  that  the  plant  food  in- 
gredient which  paid  the  ,gTower 
best,  was  the  potash.  This  is  a 
fact  which  should  be  carefully 
borne  in  mind  by  every  practical 
grower  who  reads  this  article. 

To  consider  in  the  same  way  the 
financial  results  of  the  experiment 
with  pear  trees,  attention  is  now 
directed  to  a  similar  calculation  of 
the  I 


that  there  was  no  need  to  reject 
any  of  the  plots  and  so  far  as  the 
pears  were  concerned,  Muriate  of 
Potash  pave  returns  just  as  pro- 
fitable as  did  the  Sulphate.  In 
both  the  apple  experiment,  and  as 
will  be  seen  also  the  cherry  experi- 
ment, the  profits  from  Sulphate  of 
Potash  were  decidedlv  greater  than 
from  the  Muriate. 

In  the  pear  experiment  again,  a 
mixture  of  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  was  about  3  times  as  pro- 
fitable as  a  mixture  of  potash  and 
ammonia,  but  even  more  markedly 
than  in  the  apple  experiment,  did 
the  complete  manure  prove  the 
most  profitable. 

Under  similar  conditions  there 
need   therefore  be  no  hesitation  in 
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The  out  standing  feature  in  this 
result  again  is  the  remarkable  re- 
turn derived  from  the  potash.  The 
table  of  complete  returns  shows 
that  the  application  of  phosphoric 
acid  and  nitrogen  only  resulted 
in  a  loss,  which  amounted  each 
year,  when  compared  with  the  un- 
manured  plot,  to  £7  o/l.  per  acre. 
The  mere  addition  of  potash  how- 
ever, converted  this  annual  loss  in- 
to an  annual  profit  of  £52  1/6.  per 
acre. 

In  the  pear  experiment,  the  land 
was  very  uniform  throughout),  so 


Are  you  Building  ?    If  bo  see  thai 

MILLER'S  LIME 

ia  used.     You  may  get  cheaper  lima, 
but  study  your  own  interests  and  use 
the    best  -  MILLER'S    WOOL  BAY 
LIME,   burnt   in   dome  Kilns. 


using  as  a  dressing  for  pears,  the 
following  combination  : — 

STANDARD  DRESSING  FOR  PEAR 
TREES. 
10  years  old. 

litbs.   Sulphate  of  Potash  per  tree  • 
per  annum, 
lib.  Sulphate  of  Ammonia  per  tree 


31b».  Supherphosphate  per  tree  per 
annum. 

Where  green  manuring  is  regular- 
ly practised,  the  ammonia  in  this 
mixture  mav  occasionally  be  omit- 
ted. 

Lastly,  to  consider  the 


Here  again  we  have  at  first 
glance,  the  overwhelming  super- 
iority of  the  complete  manure  in 
which  potash  is  given  in  the  form 
of  Sulphate.  Sulphate  of  Potash 
applied  to  cherries  in  this  experi- 
mentJ  was  on  the  average  of  three 
years,  more  profitable  by,  in  round 
numbers,  £15.  per  acre  annum, 
than  the  Muriate.  Both  forms, 
however,  proved  very  satisfactory 
as  an  addition  to  Superphosphate 
and  Suphate  of  Ammonia,  because, 
while  the  Superphosphate  and 
Sulphate  of  Amonia  returned  only 
an  annual  profit  of  £7  3/- per  acre, 
the  complete  manure  with  potash 
in  the  form  of  Sulphate,  returned 
an  annual  profit  of  £48  8/-  per  acre. 

In  the  cherry  experiment,  the  in- 
gredient most  deficient  was  first 
of  all  the  nitrogen.  The  next  in- 
gredient most  deficient  was  the 
potash,  and  the  one  which  gave 
the  smallest  profit,  that  is  to  say, 
was  from  the  Orchard  ists  point  of 
view,  least  deficient,  was  the  phos- 
phoric acid. 

To  summarise  in  a  word  the  re- 
sults of  all  the  tests,  it  has  been 
conclusively  shown  by  these  ex- 
periments, .which  the  writer  ven- 
tures to  assert  are  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  complete  hitherto 
carried  out  on  the  manuring  of 
fruit  trees  in  Australasia,  that  the 
manurial  ingredient  which  returns 
by  far  the  greatest  profit  to  the 
grower,  is  with  the  three  classes 
of  fruit  experimented  upon,  the 
potash. 

The  significance  of  this  result  is 
of  the  very  first  importance  to 
fruitgrowers.  Ten  vears  ago,  com- 
paratively few  fruitgrowers  used 
potash  regularly,  to  many  it  was 
unknown.  Even  todav  manv  fruit- 
growers never  think  of  using  pot- 
ash although  thev  applv  regularly 
phosphatic  and  nitrogenous  man- 
ures, such  as,  bonedust,  super- 
phosphate, Blood  and  bone  mixture 
green  manure,  and  so  on,  but  none 
of  these  manures  contain  anv  pot- 
ash, while  all  fruit  crops  very 
rapidly  deplete  the  stores  of  avail- 
able potash  in  the  soil.    No  fruit- 
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De  Bavay  Treatment  Co.,  Broken  Hill, 
et«. 
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grower  who  omits  poUash,  either 
as  Sulphate  or  Muriate  from  his 
mixtures,  can  possibly  get  the 
maximum  returns  from  the  man- 
ures he  does  use.  If  he  doubt  this 
statement,  let  him  consider  well 
the  results  in  figures  above  stated, 
and  ask  himself  whether  he  can  af- 
ford to  remain  unconvinced,  when 
for  a  trifling  outlay  of  15/-  he  may 
secure  an  increased  crop  worth 
anr  thing  from         -  £30. 


Watering  Fruit  Trees. 

Many  amateur  growers  do  harm 
to  their  trees  by  over  watering. 
Of  course  it  is  done  with,  the  very 
best  intention  but  it  is  a  mistake. 
Water  is  a  help  while  the  fruit  is 
increasing  in  size,  but  not  after  it 
is  fully  grown.  When  this  stage  is 
reached  decay  commences,  the  rip- 
ening of  the  fruit  being  the  first 
step  in  this  direction.  Water  sup- 
plied after  the  fruit  attains  its  pro- 
per size  causes  deterioration  in 
quality  and  keeping  properties.  It 
is  also  injurious  to  the  trees  by 
causing  a  prolonged  growth  of 
wood  and  preventing  its  early 
maturing.  Trees  tfhat  have  brought 
their  crops  to  maturity  and  have 
made  a  fair  growth  of  young  wood 
have  finished  their  work  for  the 
season.  They  require  no  further 
excitement,  but  should  be  allowed 
to  rest  and  recuperate  for  the  next 
season,  for  it  is  probable  that  this 
thorough  ripening  is  the  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  following 
season's  crop  production.  The 
citrus  family  and  other  ever-greens 
recruire  somewhat  different  treat- 
ment, as  they  are  always  in  a 
more  or  less  active  state  of  growth. 
These  trees  require  supplies  of 
water  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but 
more  particularly  in  the  summer, 
when  nature  is  somewhat  niggardlv, 
and  should  never  be  allowed  to 
suffer  through  lack  of  moisture  at 
their  roots. 

 <$>  

A  Valuable  English  Apple. 

A  recent  issue  of  "9?he  Garden'' 
illustrates  the  apple  Ard-Cairn  Rus- 
set in  colour  and  writes — "There 
is  ;in  elemenl  of  roinnnee  aboul 
the  latter-day  history  of  Hiis  ex 

•  •ellent   dessert    ;ipp|c.  file  merits 

of  which  are  sufficient  to  justify 
us  in  presenting  m  coloured  sup 
plemenl  of  it  with  this  issue.  Two 
years  ago  we  recei?ed  fruits  of 
this  and  several  other  old  Irish 
Apples  from  Mr.  liaylor  Haifbind 
of  Ard  Pairn,  <'ork.  and  :ii  the 
lime   a  ere  very  much  impressed 


by  its  attractiveness,  crisp  flesh 
and  unique,  sweet  flavour.  Last 
year,  when  Mr.  Hartland  ex- 
hibited fruits  before  the  frail 
and  vegetable  committee  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Westminster,  this  high  opinion 
\mis  endorsed  by  the  committee 
granting  it  an  award  of  merit. 

This  beautiful  apple,  which  for 
many  years  seemed  to  have  been 
overlooked,  was  discovered  some 
twenty  years  ago  in  an  old  Irish 
garden  by  Mr.  Hartland.  who 
happened  to  be  spending  Christ- 
mas in  the  country  at  a  friend's 
house,  and  the  Apple  was  pro- 
duced with  the  after-dinner  fruit, 
its  peculiar  and  pleasant,  Bana- 
na-like flavour  being  commented 
upon.  Its  history  was  immedi- 
ately taken  up  by  Mr.  Hartland, 
but  no  evidence  could  be  found 
save  that  of  one  tree  in  the  or- 
chard. Previously  the  owner  had 
sent  fruit  to  many  leading  Eng- 
lish nurserymen,  all  suggesting 
imaginary  names,  but  none  defin- 
ite. Then  Mr.  Hartland,  having 
worked  up  a  stock  of  it,  sent  fruit 
from  the  younc  trees  to  Messrs. 
John  Wright,  V.M.H.,  and  Owen 
Thomas,  V.M.H.,  neither  of  whom 
recognised  it,  but  the  former  sug- 
gested the  name  which  it  now 
bears.  It  is  an  Apple  with  a 
shape,  colour  and  exquisite 
flavour  of  its  own,  and  is  a  valu- 
able addition  to  the  present  list 
of  first-class  dessert  Apples.  In 
many  parts  of  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  Ireland,  there  are.  no 
doubt,  a  number  of  excellent 
Apples,  not  in  general  cultiva- 
tion, which,  in  these  days  of 
strenuous  living,  are  liable  to  be 
lost. 

 $  

Ants  Attacking  Fruit  Trees. 

A  correspondent  write®  :— "  Tn  your 
letter  of  the  16th  November  you  were 
kijifl  enough  fo  express  an  interest  in 
my  "  Ant  "  trouble.  You  doubted 
whether  the  ant  was  not  boing  wrong- 
ly blamed  for  attacking  fruit,  where 
the  skin  had  not  already  been  broken 
by  something  else.  T  have  watched 
very  closely  this  season  and  am  quite 
sure  they  have  the  necessary  enter- 
prise to  start  business  without  any 
outside  assistance.  I  am  sending 
you  an  example  of  their  work  tpea'h 
herewith)  this  represents  aliout  two 
1  lavs'  work.  London  Purple  round 
about  the  stem  of  the  tree  seems  to 
"<•!  rid  of  (lie  trouble,  hut  in  every 
tree  where  this  has  not  been  apri'iefl 
they  get  busy  as  soon  as  the  fruit 
is  fully  gTown   and   while  jt    18  yet 


quite  hard."  Is  this  not  a  somewha1 
unusual  experience.  We  have  always 
regarded  ants  (in  moderation)  as  ra 
ther  friendly  little  scavengers  in  thfr 
fruit  garden.  Has  any  other  r<aler 
had  reason  to  add  the  industrious  ant 
to  the  lone  list  of  inject  <-nemics  ?— 
Ed. 


BOT  FLY. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  that 
horses  are  restless  with  the  Bot- 
Fly  nuisance.  A  conspicuous  ml 
neck-tie  keeps  t$be  Bot  at  a  safe, 
distance  I've  heard  ;  but  I  think  k 
little  carbolic  oil  rubbed  on  under 
their  jaws  (the  horse's,  not  the 
Bot's)  seems  to  be  effective.  Trv 
it  theres  no  harm  in  it.  — Bot. — 


T.  SHEPPARD 

WATCH  IMPORTER. 
BOWMAN'S  ARCADE,  ADELAIDE. 

Sole  Importer  of  the  Famous 
Registered 

"  Sheppo  "  Brand  Watches. 

Silveroid  Double-cased  Keyless  Chrono- 
meter Levers,  tl  10/-.  Open  Face, 
£1  5/-.  Sheppo  Double-cased  Key- 
winders,  £1  5/-.  Open  Face,  £1  1/-. 
Sheppo  Watches  are  Lifetime  Watches, 
no  others  so  good. 


G.  L.  MUELLER'S 

Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 


This  universal  cordial  is  manufactured 
and  bottled 

IN  SCHIEDAM  (HOLLAND) 
with  special    care  and  is  warranted 
free  from  every  injurious  property  and 

ingredient. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  most  of 
the  hotelkeepers  in  the  Commonwealth 

of  Australasia. 
Please  take  notice  of  the  signature  on 
the  labels,  and  beware  of  inferior 
imitations. 


Contains  84  per  cant.  Proof  Spirit. 
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How  To  Grow  Good 
Carrots. 

To  m«>w  good-sized  parrots  of 
excellent  shape  is.  ur  ought  Id  In1, 
tin-  aim  of  every  gardener,  be 
imisr  I  lien-  are  ver\  lew  house 
holds  indeed  where  the  roots  are 
not  required,  and  the  growing  of 
shapely  solid  roots  is  a  moderate 
test  of  an  amateur's  proficiency 
in  vegetable  eiilture.  The  ideal 
soil  for  earrots  is  one  that  con 
tains  a  preponderance  of  sand; 
but  good  roots  .an  be  grown  in 
almost  any  soil  providing  it  is 
■well  cultivated  and  the  proper 
types  are  selected. 

As  stated  above,  very  much  will 
depend  on  work  previously  done, 
and  this  work  consists  in  digging 
the  soil  deeply  and  working,  if  the 
ground  is  poor,  some  well-decayed 
manure  in  the  bottom  spit.  A 
better  system  is  to  select  a  site 
that  was  well  trenched  and 
manured  for  a  previous  crop  and. 
where  this  exists,  all  that  will  be 
accessary  now  is  to  fork  it  over  a 
good  spit  deep  and  allow  it  to  re- 
main a  week  or  two  to  settle. 

To  fully  prepare  tbo  bed  the 
surface  must  be  well  firmed.  Then 
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GENERAL  ENGINEERS. 

Makers  of  all  classes  of  Pl'MPS. 
Specialists    in    Oil,    Gas,    and  Petrol 
ENGINES. 
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'Phone  3161. 


E.  A.  LASSCOCK 

LOCK LEYS  NURSERY 
LOCKLEYS 

FLOWER  SEEDLINGS,   Present  plant 
ing,    2/-    per    100  :    postage  6d. 
extra.      Bpsi     strains.  Assorted 
colours.     DELPHINIUMS.  Strong 
plants,  1/6  per  dozen.  PETUNIA 
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supplied  at  wholesale  rates. 
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Telephone    No    ."Vt.    Henley  Roach 
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rake  the  surface  level.  For  this 
crop,  as  for  most  others, 
the  most  convenient  method 
is  to  sow  in  drills,  as 
weeds  can  then  be  easily  kept 
down  by  means  of  the  hoe.  As  a 
genera]  rule.  12  inches  from  row 
to  row  is  none  too  much  tor  the 
long-rooted  types,  hut  9  inches 
will  suffice  for  the  stump  rooted 
varieties.  These  drills  should  be 
made  "2  inches  wide  and  tlat  at  the 
bottom,  l  inch  deep  being  stiff;- 
i  ifiit.  Many  beginners  make  the 
mistake  of  drawing  the  drills 
wedge  shaped,  so  thai  when  the 
seed  is  sown  only  a  very  narrow 
line  is  made,  the  result  beinj;  a 
crowded  thass  of  seedlings.  With 
the  Mat  bottomed  drill  this  is 
avoided,  the  seeds  being  scattered 
thinly  all  over  the  bottom  and 
covered  in  with  nearly  1  inch  of 
tine  soil.  Lightly  rake  the  sur- 
face level,  and  finally  make  the 
whole  ru  in,  for  carrots  delight  in 
soil  that  has  been  moderately 
compressed. 

With  the  seedlings,  which  are 
rather  slow  in  appearing,  will  also 
come  weeds,  and  these  must  be 
removed  as  soon  as  possible,  else, 
beinsr  of  Quicker  growth,  they  will 
smother  the  young  carrots.  Hoe 
Avell  between  the  rows,  and  when 
the  nlants  are  large  enough  to 
handle,  thin  them  so  that  each 
stands  2  inches  from  its  neigh- 
hour.  When  large  enough  for 
cooking  alternate  roots  must  be 
drawn  out  so  that  each  of  those 
remaining  stands  4  inches  from 
the  next.  In  thinning  care  must 
he  taken  to  promptly  fill  up  all 
holes  that  are  made,  firming  the 
soil  at  the  same  time.  Fseless 
thinnings,  too.  should  be  removed 
and  burned,  instead  of  being 
thrown  down  on  the  bed  as  is  fro 
qnently  done. 

Where  the  soil  is  very  heavy 
the  addition  of  burnt  earth,  road 
scrapings,  leaf-mould  or  similar 
substances  will  be  of  great  assis 
tance.  On  heavy  soil  the  long 
rooted  sorts  ought  not  to  bo 
grown,  stum])  rooted  varieties 
criving  much  better  results. 
Where  the  soil  is  very  sticky  or 
clayey  irood  roots  can  be  trrown 
by  making  deep  holes.  4  inches 
anart  in  the  rows,  with  a  crowbar, 
filling  these  in  with  good  lighter 
soil  and  sowing  the  seeds  therein. 
When  the  seedlings  appear,  thin 
so  as  to  leave  one  at  each  station. 
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AULOAN A 
WINES  .  . 


in    competition    against  all 

AUSTRALIA 

at  ADELAIDE  WINE  SHOWS. 


1904     CHAMPION  CUP  for 

HOCK 

1906     CHAMPION  CUP  for 

CLARET 

1906.    CHAMPION  CUP  for 

SHERRY 

Betide*   also  many 

FIRST  PRIZES 

too  numerous  to  mention 
Town  Office  : 

Australasia  Chambers, 
King  Wm.  St.,  Adelaide. 

Vineyards  and  Cellars  : 

Ma^ill,  South  Australia. 
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Climatology  and  Soil  in  their  Influence 
on  Fruits. 


Extracts  from  a  paper  read  by  Prof. 
T.  H.  McHatton,  of  the  Georgia  Ex- 
periment Station,  published  in  the 
Proceeding's  of  the  Georgia  State 
Horticultural  Society. 

The  effect  of  climate  and  soil  upon 
fruit  is  a  subject  on  which  we  have 
very  little  definite  data.  There  are  a 
few  things  that  we  know  from  observ- 
ation, yet  when  we  come  down  to  the 
fine  point  of  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore it  has  not  as  yet  been  worked 
out.  And  on  the  other",  hand,  every 
man  thinks  that  his  section  raises 
the  best  fruit.  To  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  subieot,  one  must 
have  studied  the  conditions  of,  and1, 
if  possible,  been  in,  all  the  fruit  grow- 
ing districts  of  the  country,  for  it  i9 
out  of  the  question  to  find  the  mul- 
tifarious types  of  soil  and  climate  in 
oix*  place.  A  paper  of  this  kind  will 
naturally  fall  into  two  divisions  : 
first,  the  effects  of  the  soil,  and  those 
of  the  climate. 

Soil,  as*  we  all  know,  is  formed  of 
disintegrated  rock,  with  an  admix- 
ture of  organic  matter.  The  kind  of 
rock  broken  down  determines  the  type 
of  soil,  that  is  chemically.  We  need  not 
deal  at  any  great  length  with  the 
chemical  constituents,  as  it  is*  known 
that  nearly  all  soils,  except  pure 
sand,  contain  enough  plant  food  to 
sustain  life  ;  still,  often  one  particu- 
lar element  is  in  excess  of  the  normal 
and  when  that  is  the  case'  we  may 
safely  look  for  some  marked  effect 
upon  vegetation.  Our  main  theme 
for  the  present;  must  be  of  the  mechan- 
ical characters,  as  it  is  easy  for  one 
to  pick  up  a  handful  of  soil  and  tell 
whether  it  is  clay,  loam  or  sand, 
whereas  to  find  the  chemical  element 
requires  a  laboratory  and  a  technical 
education.  We  also  know  that  there 
is  a  co-relation  between  the  mechan- 
ical type  and  chemical  make  up. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  clay,  our 
heaviest  type.  Its  fundamental  ele- 
ment is  aluminum,  the  particles  are 
small  and  capable  of  holding  large 
quantities  of  water.  The  main  effects 
of  a  heavy  soil  are  to  give  a  long- 
lived,  large  tree,  retard  ripening  and 
prevent  too  luxuriant  a  growth. 
Very  few  fruits,  indeed,  are  adapted 
to  th<>  heaviest  clays;  practically  the 
only  one    is  the    p<-ar,  and    it  is  a 


question  whether  it  does  not  do  better 
on  a  heavy  loam. 

Taking  up  next  the  lightest  soil,  we 
know  that  on  the  pure  sands  prac- 
tically none  of  the  tree  fruits  are 
adapted.  Peaches  and  possibly  citrus 
trees  thrive  better  on  very  light  lands 
than  any  other.  A  mixture  of  sand 
and  clay  makes  a  loam,  the  amount 
of  the  composing  elements,  determin- 
ing the  type,  whether  clay,  sandy  or 
medium.  It  is  upon  these  soils  that 
we  find  the  greater  number  of  fruits, 
and  therefore  have  more  of  an  op- 
portunity to  study  the  effects  of  this 
type. 

We  will  deal  with  the  soil  as  af- 
fecting the  peach  first.  It  Is  known 
that  the  tree  attains  a  greater  age 
upon  the  heavier  loam.  It,  however 
blears  sooner  and  the  fruit  ripens 
earlier  on  the  lighter,  Sandy  soils, 
though  on  the  latter  thev  also  de- 
teriorate more  rapidly.  It  is  thought 
that  a  mellow  loam  will  produce 
finer,  richer-flavored  fruit  than  other 
soils,  though  the  best  color,  as  a 
rule,  is  found  on  the  sandy  lands, 
with  the  clay  giving  the  poorest. 
These  conditions  will  not  hold  true, 
though,  for  all  localities.  Often- 
times a  chemical  will  predominate  and 
affect  the  fruit  perceptibly.  Too  strong 
an  alkali  or  acid  will  produce  death 
on  the  other  hand,  an  element  ir 
excess  may  give  satisfactory  results. 
Whenever  an  orchard1  is  located  on  a 
soil  rich  in  iron  or  manganese  the 
fruit  colons  up  in  an  exceptionally 
fine  manner. 

The  plum,  dtiffers  greatly  from  the 
peaoh  in  it's  so?!  requirements.  This 
•fruit  and  the  apple  are  most  adapt- 
able a"d  seem  to  be  affected  less  by 
soil  than  any  of  the  others. 

The  apple  seems  to  be  less  affected 
and  will  do  better  on  a  greater  var- 
iety of  soils  than  any  other  fruit  un- 
less it  is  the  American  plurw.  The 
longest-lived  trees  are  found  on  the 
heavier  soils »  a  favorite  is  a  stony 
loam  of  calcareous  nature.  It  has 
been  found  that  Calcium  or  lime  will 
help  the  keeping  qualities  of  this 
fruit.  Whether  the  same  effect  would 
he  produced  on  all  varieties  is  a 
question.  A  stony  loam  on  a  gravel- 
ly '"b  soil  has  been  observed  to  give 
the  largest    and    best-flavored  fruit 
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and  some  varieties  on  a  sandy  or 
gravelly  soil  color  on  better  and  ripen 
earlier  than  on  others.  Light  soils, 
lA>wever.  are  a';t  to  produce  too  sof* 
a  growth  of  wood,  which  is  liable  tc 
winter  ing'ury  ;  on  the  heavier  soils 
the  wood  is  hardier  and  usually  pas 
ses  through  the  cold  season  better. 

We  need  only  mention  the  pear,  ae 
it  has  not  attained  any  great  pro- 
minence with  us.  This  fruit  thrives 
on  heavier  soil  than  any  of  the  others, 
the  lighter  lands  makirg  too  rapid 
a  grower  which  is  susceptible  to 
blight.  Tt  has  been  found  that  of  all 
the  fruits  the  pear  will  stand'  more 
alkali  than  any.  and  the  heavier  the 
soil,  the  greater  amount  of  alkali  does 
it  take  to  injure  it.  It  might  be  said 
in  passing  that  the  danger  point  of 
alkali  for  vegetation  in  the  arid  dis- 
tricts is  about  .05  per  cent,  and  that 
.1  per  cent  is  almost  sure  death. 

Having  said  as  much  on  the  soil 
effect!  and  adaptability  as  time  will 
allow,  we  will  now  pass  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  climate.  Bv  climate  we 
mean  meteorological  changes  taking 
place  in  the  atmosphere,  such  as  tem- 
peratures, rain,  humidity  and  wind. 
The  effects  of  temperature  are  in 
many  respects  obvious.  Heat  forces 
the  protoplasm  into  activity,  while 
cold  stops  it  or  holds  it  back.  The 
effects  of  more  cold  than  a  tree  is  pre- 
pared to  stand  at  any  time  during  its 
Kfe  are  well  known.  The  buds  may 
be  killed  in  the  winter,  the  crop  may 
be  ruined  at  blooming  time  or  after 
by  frost. 

Now,  have  we  any  way  to  determine 
the  temperature  limit  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  various  fruits.  On  Page  54  of 
Hull,  tin  No.  10  of  the  Biological  Sur- 
vey, [T.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
we  find  the  following  : 

"  The  northward  distribution  of 
terrestrial  animals  and  plants  is  gov- 
erned by  the  sum  of  the  positive  tem- 
perature for  tihe  entire  season  of 
growth  nnd  reproduction,  and  the 
southward  distribution  is  governed  by 
the  mean  temperature  of  a  brief  period 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  year." 

Does  this  help  ur  in  determining 
how  far  north  or  south'  a  given  fruit 
may  be  grown  ?  Not  at  all,  for 
tern  per  ature  is  varied  so,  through 
altitude,  exposure  and  the  like,  that 
each  fruit  must  be  separately  tested 
to  find  out  whether  it  will  live  and 
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as  a  general  rule,  fruits  are  of  l>etter 
quality  a«  one  approaches  tho  equa- 
tor. This,  however,  does  not  hold 
true  for  the  apple,  for  it  improves  in 
every  way  as  it  goes  uorih.  It  is 
thought  by  some  that  the  mo  tt>mttd> 
warm  days  and  cool  nights  of  Now 
York.  Michigan  and  localities  further 
north,  ju9t  at  tho  rtme  apples  are 
ripening,  helps  to  make  them  color 
up.  Hon  much  of  this  is-  true,  no  one 
ean  say.  It  is  simply  a  theory.  We 
know  that  in  the  north  fruit  trees  are 
Usually  larger  and  longer-lived  than 
in  the  south  ;  and  that  a  fruit  of  late 
season  becomes  earlier  and  earlier  as 
it  approaches  the  south,  until  finalb 
a  winter  apple,  if  it  can  bo  suceeRsf al- 
ly grown  near  enoujh  to  the  equator. 
l>«>eomcs  a  summer  fruit. 

The  less  the  extreme  of  heat  and 
cold,  seemingly  the  bettor  the  fruit 
as  to  health,  vigor  and  regularity  of 
crops.  This  is  shown  by  the  condi 
tion  of  orchards  near  lar>'o  bodies  of 
water,  w-hieh  bodies  eoualtze  the  tem- 
perature. Another  point  <>f  interest  is 
the  effect  of  slope  on  temperature. 
A  northern  or  western  exposure  al-  • 
ways  gives  late  maturity,  whereas  an 
eastern  or  southern  slo|>e  hastens 
growth.  This  is  of  especial  import- 
ance where  we  are  apt  to  have  late 
spring  fro>-ts. 

T,et  us  take  a  definite  example  of 
temperature  effect.  Hoffman  OOndwles 
after  many  years  of  investigation, 
that  there  is  a  definite  amount  of 
heat  nrcessary  for  a  tree  to  attain 
a  given  phase  of  its  vear's  growth, 
that  is.  the  sum  of  the  positive 
maximum  temperatures  of  a  thermo- 
meter fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  from 
Januarv  1st  of  any  definite  time,  as 
blossoming,  ripe  fruit,  etc.  is  the  same 
for  each  year.  In  other  words,  we 
have  a  therm  ll  constant  that  will 
satisfactorily  coincide  from  year  to 
[■  ye-  r.  Now  this  season  at  Exneri 
merit  we  were  some  t<n  days  ahead 
of  last  year  and  still,  we  did1  not 
have  the  warm  weather  in  the  winter. 
Why  was  it  so  ?  The  mean  maximum 
temperature  for  March.  1907,  was 
67.70  degrees.  There  was  only  one 
day  of  SO  degrees  and  that  was  the 
30th.  whereas  in  April.  1890,  the 
mean  maximum  was  75.03degrees. 
there  being  eleven  days  ranging;  from 
so  Heroes  to  S4  degrees  and  seven  of 
these  came  before  the  loth  of  the 
month.  These  temperatures  were  taken 
in  the  shade  and  are  therefore  onlv 
relative.  However,  we  may  safely 
attribute  our  early  season  to  the  seven 
hot  davs  that  came  before  April  15th, 
1008. 

Has  the  theory  of  the  thermal  con- 
stant been  of  any  practical  service  ? 
Not  as  yet.  but  if  at  some  time  it  is 
worked  out  for  the  majority  of  varie- 
ties we  will  be  able  to  tell  in  -i 
measure  where  a  fruit  can  be  grov  n 
and  when  to  expect  it  to  ripen. 

Our  next  consideration  will  be  rain. 
Too  much  wateT  causes  death,  as  does 
too  little.  Damnne-s  also  renders  the 
trees  more  liable  to  attacks  of  fun_- 
and  other  diseases  .  it  produces  too 
much  wood  and  in  other  ways  injures 
the  crop.  Tl*  neatest  danger  from 
rain  comes  at  blooming  time  ;  ft  pre 
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vents  fertili7ntion  by  diluting  the 
secretions  of  the  stigma,  dampens 
pollen,  oftentimes  causing  it  to  buret. 
Cold  rains  nre  much  more  injurious 
than  others. 

In  sections  where  rain  rarely  falls 
during  the  growing  season,  such  as 
the  arid  regions  of  California,  an  I 
where  the  proper  amount  of  water  is 
given  through  irrigation,  there  is  an 
exceptionally  fine  looking  and  ship- 
ping fruit  produced.  The  humidity  is 
low  and  the  temperature  high,  which 
seem  to  be  conducive  to  the  formation 
of  a  firm  and  good-coloured  product. 

Cloudiness,  a  factor  that  goes  Kind 
in  hand  with  rain,  also  produces  its 
effect. 

Referring  again  to  the  arid  regions: 
They  hnve  about  230  clear  days,  which 
ire  mostly  during  the  summer  Si-ason, 
whereas  with  us  thene  are  something 
like  150,  being  scittere.l  from  Janu- 
arv'' to  January.  Tt  is  a  prottv  well 
acknow  le  Igod  fact  that  the  amount  of 
light  and  sun  a  fruit  gets  while  grow- 
ing has  a  marked  effect  upo<n  the 
color.  Some  sections  have  had  a 
a  goo  I  example  of  this  this  year,  as 
rain  has  been  scarce  in  some  parts  of 
the  Stat-'  and  the  fruit  exceptionally 
well-colored  in  those  localities. 


Pulping  Fruit. 

The  following  has  been  recom- 
mended as  a  successful  method  of 
pulping  fruit  :  The  process,  as  far 
as  our  experience  goes,  is  quite, 
right  theoretically,  writes  Town 
and  Country,  and  in  the  hands  of 
a  careful  man,  should  give  good 
results.  The  fruitl  (previously  pre- 
pared in  the  usual  way)  is  put  in  a 
suitable  vessel,  and  water  added  to 
the  extent  of  a  gallon  to  3cwt.  of 
fruit.  Watch  carefully  until  the 
mass  begins  to  boil,  and  keep 
boiling  for  20  minutes  from  Dime 
of  first  boil.  Unripe  fruits,  of 
course,  will  need  more  cooking,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  watery  fruits 
require  little  or  no  water  Borne 
fruits  are  so  watery,  that  water 
may  almost  be  dispensed  with,  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
pulp  does  not  burn.  Constant  stir- 
ring, no  matter  whether  water  is 
used  or  not,  must  be  insisted  upon; 
burned  pulp  is  of  no  value  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view.  When 
sufficiently  cooked,  put  the  pulp 
into  perfectly  clean  tins,  and  sold- 
er these  while  the  pulp  is  still  hot, 
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filling  each  tin  to  the  brim.  We 
have  seen  excellent  specimens  of 
fruit  pulped  in  much  tftie  same 
manner  as  jam  and  other  preserves 
are  canned.  In  this  case,  the  fruit 
is  cooked  in  tins.  The  fruit  and 
sufficient  water  are  put  in  tfhe 
tins,  and  the  tops  are  soldered  on, 
a  pin  hole  being  made  in  the  cen- 
tre of  each  cover.  The  tins  are 
placed  in  water  as  deep  as  pos- 
sible, just  so  that  the  water  in 
boiling  will  not  enter  the  hole  left 
as  an  air  escape.  The  same  time 
as  before  is  allowed  for  cooking, 
when  a  drop  of  solder  is  put  in 
the  pin  hole  to  hermetically  seal 
the  tins.  With  this  process,  we 
should  not  recommend  the  employ- 
ment of  tins  exceeding  iolb.  capa- 
city, as  the  expulsion  of  the  air 
from  larger  ones  causes  a  sinking 
in  of  tfhe  tops,  etc.,  which  might 
damage  prospects  for  sale. 
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Injuries  To  The  Cow's 
Udder. 

When  a  cow  comes  up  from  the 
pasture  with  one  of  her  teals 
showing  an  ugly  gash  with  ragged 
cdurs  and  coagulated  blood,  there 
are  some  important  things  to  be 
done,  and  some  other  things  that 
should  not  be  done.  For  instance, 
it  is  wrong  simply  to  take  it  for 
"ranted  that  nature  will  perfectly 
repair  the  injury,  and  therefore 
assume  that  nothing  need  be  done 
to  help,  and  it  is  much  worse  to 
deem  something  necessary  and 
confine  the  treatment  to  daubing 
the  wound  with  dirty  axle  grease 
or  rancid  lard. 

Yet  this  is  a  common  treatment 
£iven  by  the  farmer,  and  when  the 
case  goes  from  bad  to  worse,  or 
the  wound  heals  but  leaves  a 
•  pipe"  which  discharges  milk  at 
milking  time,  the  owner  is  apt  to 
blame  his  bad  luck  for  the  aggra- 
vated  or  undesirable  condition,  in- 
stead of  understanding  that  lack 
of  proper  attention  and  medica- 
tion is  the  true  cause.  In  a  case 
such  as  we  have  mentioned,  the 
fust  step  should  be  to  perfectly 
cleanse  the  injured  part,  using  a 
warm  1-100  solution  of  coal  tar 
disinfectant,  or  1-2000  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  easily  pre- 
pared by  dissolving  druggists'  bi- 
chloride tablets  in  water. 

At  the  same  time,  all  ragged 
edges  should  be  trimmed  smooth 


and  all  shred  and  foreign  bodies 
removed,  to  get  the  wound  into 
good  condition  for  the  healing 
process  which  will  be  conducted 
by  Nature.  When  this  has  been 
done  the  wound  should  not  be 
stitched.  Putting  stitches  in  the 
lips  of  the  wound  simply  makes  a 
number  of  new  wounds  of  small 
size,  but  each  of  them  likely  to  be 
come  infected,  filled  with  pus,  and 
after  a  time  allow  the  suture 
threads  to  tear  out,  making  a 
number  of  unslightly  slits  which 
aggravate  and  render  perfect 
healing  less  likely  to  take  place. 

Instead  of  using  stitches,  dust 
the  wound  with  an  antiseptic 
dressing  powder  such  as  a  mix- 
ture of  one  grain  of  iodoform  and 
three  parts  each  of  boracic  acid 
and  subnitrate  of  bismuth.  This 
application  will  kill  germs  possibly 
present  in  the  wound,  and  prevent 
germs  from  growing  therein,  and 
so  Nature  will  be  given  a  proper 
chance  to  perfectly  carry  on  the 
work  of  repair.  Bandaging  the 
teat  should  be  the  next  step,  and 
it  is  to  be  done  from  tip  to  udder 
by  putting  on  a  strip  of  surgeon's 
plaster  just  as  one  would  apply  a 
bandage. 

First  the  plaster  is  heated  to 
make  it  stickv;  then  it  is  wound 
evenly  into  place,  turn  after  turn 
commencing  at  the  end  of  the  teat 
and  continuing  up  past  the 
wound,  until  all  of  the  teat  has 
been  covered  and  protected.  The 
wound  is  now  guarded  against  the 
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entrance  of  germs;  its  edges  are 
held  together  by  the  plaster;  rest 
is  ensured,  and  Nature  rapidly 
mends  matters.  Were  the  wound 
left  open,  dirt  and  germs  would 
enter  constantly,  and  milking 
would  aggravate  the  condition,  so 
that  healing  .would  not  readily 
take  place.  „  •» 

Protected  by  the  bandage  or  plas- 
ter, nothing  can  enter  the  wound, 
and  the  teat  may  be  handled  as 
soon  as  the  plaster  has  cooled  off. 
At  first  the  milk  should  be  drawn 
off  with  a  clean  milking  tube,  but 
in  two  or  three  days  milking  can 
be  done  by  hand  without  disturb- 
ing the  bandage,  and  in  10  days 
the  pi  aster  may  be  removed,  and 
the  wound  then  will,  in  most  in- 
stances, be  found  healed. 

We  have  advised  the  use  of  a 
"clean  milking  tube."  This  is  all- 
important.  A  dirty  milking  tube 
is  an  abomination  and  a  common 
cause  of  infection  of  the  udder 
and  ruinous  inflammation  result- 
ing from  the  germs  so  introduced. 
Few  dairymen  use  clean  milking 
tubes,  for  they  have  hanpily  es- 
caped the  experience  of  aggra- 
vated cases  of  udder  disease 
caused  by  infection  or  more  often 
never  imagined  that  the  tube  was 
the  cause  of  the  aggravated  cases 
of  "garget"  so  often  experienced 
among  dairy  cows. 

A  clean  milking  tube  is  on3  that 
has  first  been  boiled  thoroughly, 
and  then  well  baked  in  a  hot  oven. 
It  is  not  enough  to  immerse  a 
milking  tube  in  a  carbolic  solution 
or  other  effective  disinfectant. 
The  blind  end  of  the  tube  carries 
in  the  cerms.  and  thev  will  do 
their  damatrinir  work,  despite  the 
use  of  antiseptics.  Cleanse  the 
tube:  boil  it:  bake  it:  then  im 
morse  it  in  the  antiseptic  solution 
until  used,  and  depend  upon  it 
that  th'  io  then  is  little  danger  of 
bavin?  the  tube  carry  infection. 

Dosnito  all  that  can  be  done 
some  torn  wounds  of  the  teat  will 
ou  healing  leave  a  pipe  or  sinus 
throu»li  which  milk  escapes  at 
milking  time,  and  the  owner  is  at 
a  loss  what  to  do  with  such  condi- 
tions. Tn  simple  cases,  as,  for  in- 
stance.  where  the  pine  or  "fis- 
tula." as  it  nroperlv  is  termed, 
connects  with  n  rudimontarv  milk 
"land  or.  in  other  words,  has  not 
been  caused  bv  an  iniury.  a  few 
coats  of  flexible  collodion  applied, 
as  a  varnish,  as  reonired  will  stoo 
the  mi'i<  flow  at  milking  time,  and 
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when  the  tow  is  dry.  the  duct  of 
fistula  may  easih  be  obliterated 
b>  cauterization  with  caustic,  or 
tlu'  thermo-cauterv .  or  even  a  red 
hot  knitting  needle. 

It  is  a  much  more  difficult  mat- 
ter to  close  a  fistula  due  to  a  barb- 
wire  cut  or  similar  injury,  and  the 
attempt  should  not  he  made  while 
the  cow  is  milking;  When  she  has 
dried  off,  cleanse  the  parts  tho 
roughly,  then  cut  away  the  edges 
of  the  wound  with  a  sharp,  clean 
scalpel  right  down  to  a  clean 
milking  tube,  previously  intro 
duced.  and  when  this  has  been 
done  use  dusting  powder  freely, 
and  at  once  bandage  with  Bur- 
geons plaster.  This  treatment  of- 
ten proves  effective,  but  in  extra 
bad  cases  the  expert  surgeon 
should  be  employed  to  operate. 

The  lesson  to  remember  is  thai ' 
the  troublesome  fistula  of  the 
milk  duct  most  often  follows  ini 
proper  treatment  of  the  teat,  and 
li\  following  the  simple  preven- 
tive treatment  we  have  outlined 
above,  not  only  will  the  wounds 
heal  speedily,  but  a  majority  of 
the  fistulous  conditions  will  be 
prevented.  —  Wisconsin  Experi 
mental  Station. 

 <$>  

Stumbling  and  Forging. 

Stumbling  may  be  said  to  be 
due  to  three  causes,  viz.,  weak 
knees,  low  action,  or  sluggishness. 
Horses  with  weak  kuees,  either 
from  congenital  conformation  or 
hard  work,  are.  unless  of  exeep 
tionally  active  disposition,  pron  - 
to stumble.  Horses  of  quite  low 
fore  action  are  prone  to  trip  or 
stumble  over  slight  obstacles, 
hence  are  unsafe  except  on  level 
ground.  Horses  that  are  lazy, 
sluggish,  and  inclined  to  loaf  are 
also  usually  inclined  to  stumble 
From  whatever  cause,  the  fault  is 
very  hard  to  correct,  and,  we  may 
say.  cannot  be  corrected,  but  may 
be  avoided  by  constant  care  on  the 
part  of  the  driver  by  keeping  tie- 
horse  well  in  hand  and  overcom 
ing  sluggishness  where  it  exist- 
by  compelling  the  animal  *<> 
"drive  to  attention"  at  all  times 
This  to  the  average  horseman 
makes  driving  or  riding  a  labou 
rather  than  a  pleasure.  The  u> 
of  a  tight  check-rein  removes  to 
some  extent  the  tendency  to 
stumble,  but  manv  stumblers  will 


Stumble  even  uuder  those  condi 
tions.  Stumbling  usually  occurs 
when  the  horse  is  moving  at  an 
ordinary  road  gait,  and  if  he  is 
taken  well  in  baud  and  driven 
smart  I \  he  will  go  safe;  but  no 
horse  can  stand  coustant  driving 
at  such  a  trait.  In  some  cases  shoe- 
ing heavily,  with  rolling  toe  ac- 
tion, will  prevent  stumbling,  but 
in  most  cases  shoeing  of  this  kind, 
while  it  causes  high  action  while 
going  last,  does  not  when  going 
slow,  hut  may  even  have  a  ten- 
dency to  make  tin-  action  more 
sluggish!  On  this  principle,  light 
shoes  should  correct  the  fault, 
and  in  some  cases  do.  As  in  most 
delects  in  action,  what  will  have 
a  tendency  to  prevent  stumbling 
in  one  horse  mav  increase  the 
fault  iu  others,  hence  each  ani- 
mal must  be  treated  according  to 
his  individuality. 

By  forging  is  understood  the 
striking  of  the  shoe  of  the  fore 
loot  with  that  of  the  hind  one. 
This  fault,  while  possibly  not  in- 
let feriug  to  any  marked  extent 
with  the  horse's  usefulness,  is 
very  irritating  to  the  driver  or 
rider,  and  very  objectionable. 
While  it  is  occasionally  noticed 
in  horses  of  all  conformation,  it  is 
more  commonly  seen  in  those  with 
very  short  backs.  It  is  usually 
not  iced  at  the  ordinary  road  gait, 
and  seldom  heard  when  the  horse 
is  either  walking  or  trotting  at 
smart  pace.  In  most  cases  it  can 
be  corrected  by  shoeing  rather 
heavily,  and  with  rolling  motion 
shoes  in  front  to  make  him  pick 
more  quickly  and  go  a  little 
higher,  and  shoeing  the  hind  feet 
with  shoes  slightly  shorter  than 
the  hoof  and  without  toeclips.  In 
other  cases,  a  very  light  shoe  in 
front  gives  better  satisfaction.  A.s 
with  most  defects,  each  horse 
must  he  treated  according  to  his 


peculiarities  of  act  ion.— Farmers' 

Indigestion  in  Horses. 

Indigestion  is  a  trouble  which 
many  horses  sutler  from;  but  the 
cause  is  not  invariably  attri- 
butable to  the  condition  of  their 
teeth,  as  bad  feeding  or  even  a 
constitutional  predisposition  are 
both  very  often  responsible  for  at- 
tacks Loss  of  appetite  and  some- 
times a  desire  to  eat  objectionable 
substances  are  common  symptoms 
of  indigestion,  which,  if  not  pro 
perly  treated,  may  become 
chronic  Very  frequently 
diarrhoea  affects  the  horse,  and  he 
soon  loses  condition,  and  appears 
te  be  generally  out  of  sorts.  A 
dose  of  opening  medicine — castor 
oil  in  the  case  of  a  young  animal 
and  aloes  in  that  of  an  adult  are 
serviceable  in  this  direction — may 
be  given  as  a  preliminary 
measure,  and  some  care  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  foods  that  are 
likely  to  create  flatulency  or  to 
upset  the  stomach  of  the  affected 
horse.  Unless  (he  teeth  are  the 
primary  cause  of  the  trouble,  soft 
foods  and  mashes  should  be 
avoided,  as  not  only  do  they  in- 
crease the  attack  of  diarrhoea, 
but,  being  hastily  swallowed, 
they  are  calculated  to  increase  the 
indigestion.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  food  which  requires  to  be  masti 
rated  is  swallowed  slowly,  and  is 
not.  therefore,  so  likely  to  briny; 
inconvenience  to  the  horse.  It  is 
better  to  limit  the  supply  of 
water,  especial! v  in  cold  weather, 
not  of  course  to  the  extent  of 
kteping  the  horse  in  a  thirsty  con 
dition.  hut  in  order  to  prevent  any 
over  gorging.  Small  quantities  of 
water,  given  frequently,  should 
therefore  be  the  rule,  and  if  the 
fluid  can  be  chilled  it  will  be  all 
the  better  for  the  patient. 
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How  to  Ascertain  the  Profit- 
able and  Unprofitable  Cows  in 
a  Herd. 

The  Massachusetts  station, 
(from  Experiment  Station  Bulle- 
tin No  334)  suggests  the  following 
plan  by  which  the  farmer  can,  with 
"  a  minimum  outlay  of  time  and 
money  ascertain  the  profitable  and 
unprofitable  cows  in  his  herd  :  " 

WEIGHING  THE  MILK. 
Begin  when  the  cow  is  fresh  and 
weigh  her  milk  for  three  consecu- 
tive days  in  each  month,  preferab- 
ly about  the  middle,  and  record 
the  weight  on  previously  prepared 
ruled  paper.  The  sum  of  the 
amount  produced  for  three  days 
multiplied  by  io  gives  the  amount 
produced  for  the  month.  The  a- 
mount  of  milk  produced  in  a  por- 
tion of  a  month  can  be  estimated 
by  weighing  the  milk  for  one  or 
two  days  and  multiplying  by  the 
proper  number.  Continue  the 
weighing  for  one  year,  and  from 
year  to  year  if  you  would  know 
"the  whole  truth.  Preserve  a  yearly 
summary  in  permanent  record 
book. 

THE  BALANCE.—  Any  spring 
balance  or  scale  will  do,  but  a  ba- 
lance with  the  scale  graduated  in- 
to pounds  and  tenths,  and  with  a 
movable  pointer  so  that  when  the 
pail  is  suspended  the  pointer  may 
be  made  to  indicate  zero,  is  to  be 
preferred). 

—  SAMPLING  THE  MILK.  — 
When   to    Sample. — Sample  the 
milk  of  each    cow  in  the  second, 
fourth,    and  seventh  month  after 
calving  ;     any    time    during  the 


month  will  be  a  fair  index  of  the 
quality  of  the  milk  during  the 
period.  Thus  if  the  milk  tests  3,8, 
4.2  and  4.8  per  cent  fat,  the  aver- 
age would  be  4.27  per  cent  for  the 
entire  period. 

Utensils  Needed  in  Sampling. — 
A  pint  jar  for  each  cow,  a  small 
coffee  cup  or  long-handled  gill  dip- 
per for  taking  the  sample,  a  box  of 
bichromate  of  potash  or  corrosive 
sublimate  tablets  for  preserving 
the  sample. 

How  to  Sample. —  Powder  fine 
with  a  knife  one-half  of  a  tablet 
and  put  in  each  jar.  Milk  the  cow 
dry  and  pour  the  milk  as  carefully 
as  possible  from  one  pail  to  anoth- 
er three  times  in  order  to  mix  it. 
Do  not  allow  any  more  frothing 
(air  bubbles)  than  possible.  Dip 
out  a  cupful  of  the  milk  at  once 
and  pour  into  the  jar.  Mix  the 
milk  with  the  preservative  by  a 
careful  rotary  motion.  Do  not 
shake  or  turn  the  jar  upside  down. 
Proceed  in  this  manner  for  four 
consecutive  milkdngs  (  two  full 
days).  Be  sure  to  mix  the  milk 
by  the  rotary  moMJion  each  time  a 
sample  is  added  to  the  jar  and 
keep  the  jar  tightly  covered.  The 
jar  should  be  marked  with  the 
name  and  number  of  the  cow. 

—  TESTING  THE  MILK.  — 

Thie  samples  may  be  tested  by 
the  owner  of  the  cow  if  he  has  a 
Babcock  machine,  and  acid,  or  it 
may  be  taken  to  the  creamery. 

Converting  Butter  Fat  Into  But- 
ter.— Increase  the  pounds  of  but- 
ter fat  by  one-sixth  thus  :  one-sixth 
of  245.5  pounds  butter  fat  equals 
40.9  added  to  245.5  equals  286.4 
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BETTER  CROPS 


Are  you  not  anxious 
your  soil  than  you  are  do 
tion  of  your  land  does  not 
and  the  problem  presents 
us  help  you.  You  can  ov 
ently  by  the  application  of 


to  get  better  results  from 
ing  now  ?  Perhaps  a  por- 
yield  what  it  ought  to  do, 
some  difficulty  to  you.  Let 
ercome  this  trouble  perman- 
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il«r  produce. 


pounds  butter  produced  during  the 

year. 

The  above  method  as  described 
is  of  course  not  strictly  accurate, 
but  sufficiently  so  to  enable  the 
farmer  to  form  a  fair  estimate  of 
the  productive  capacity  of  his 
cows. 

What  is  a  Profitable  cow  ? 
(a)  For  Market  Milk.— In  order  to 
considered  profitable,  a  cow  should 
produce  6,000  pounds  (2,800 
quarts)  of  3.5  per  cent,  milk  year- 
ly, without  being  forced. 

(b)  For  Butter. —  A  cow  ought 
to  produce  300  pounds  of  butter 
yearly — if  she  does  not  do  it,  she 
is  not  helping  you. 


Sparrows. 


In  view  of  the  enormous  damage 
done  to  crops  by  the  sparrows 
and  the  general  love  and  kindness 
with  which,  what  the  Americans 
even  in  staid  official  journals,  have 
called  the  pesky  little  Britisher  is 
regarded,  the  following  paragraph 
from  Cassells  Illustrated  Family 
Paper,  of  October,  1859,  under  the 
heading  of  Sparrows  for  Farmers 
will  be  read  with  some  interest 
even,  if  it  does  provoke  a  little 
strong  language.  It  reads  : — 
"  Three  hundred  carefullyi  selected 
sparrows  from  England  have  been 
lately  sent  tb  New  Zealand.  The 
food'  alone  put  on  board  cost  £18. 
The  necessity  of  small  birds  to 
keep  down  the  grubs  that  devast- 
ate the  crops  has  long  been  felt. 
The  farmer  is  beset  by  myriads  of 
caterpillars.  Should  the  sparrows 
become  acclimatised  and  multiply, 
the  greatest  benefit  will  be  con- 
ferred on  the  Country.  "  It  would 
certainly  be  interesting  to  know, 
though  impossible  to  estimate 
what  that  and  other  similar  con- 
signments have  cost  the  Common- 
wealth and  New  Zealand,  in  the  last 
sixty  years,  and  unfortunately  it 
is  quite  unlikely  that  it  will  ever 
be  exterminated,  but  the  existing 
numbers  might  be  greatly  reduced 
by  united  action  on  the  part  of 
producers.  Pois0m  offers  practical- 
ly the  only  hope)  of  dealing  success- 
fully with  the  pest,  it  could  be  em- 
ployed without  great  risk  to  other 
birds  that  are  friends,  not  foes,  to 
the  man  on  the  land.  Experiments, 
conducted  nearly  20  years  ago  by 
the  Washington  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
ture, proved  conclusively  that  the 
sparrow  could  be  readily  and  safely 
poisoned  by  the  use  of  either 
arsenic  or  strychnine,  the  latter 
In  n  preferable  on  many  accounts. 
Tin       thod  recommended  was  pub- 
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lished  in  a  bulletin,  and  has  been 
verv  successful  where  followed.  It 
it  as  follows  : — Sparrows  are  bait- 
ed regularly  to  some  convenient 
feeding  place,  preferably  an  en- 
closed yard,  where,  wild  birds, 
pigeons  and  poultry  are  not  likely 
to  come,  the  bait  used  being 
cracked  wheat  or  'coarse  com 
meal  ;  or,  if  these  do  not  prove 
effective,  hemp  seed,  bird  seed,  or 
some  other  seed  or  grain  which, 
bv  experiment,  the  sparrows  are 
found  to  eat  freely.  The  baiting 
process  should  be  carried  on  for 
several  days,  until  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  sparrows  of  the 
neighbourhood  are  feeding  regular- 
ly at  the  baiting  place.  Meanwhile 
some  of  the  same  kind  of  grain  or 
seed  with  which  they  are  baited 
should  be  poisoned,  and  after  a  few 
davs  some  of  this  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  usual  bait  at  the 
time  of  regular  feeding.  Knowing 
about  how  much  grain  the  birds 
have  l>een  eating  each  morning,  and 
amount  of  poisoned  grain  fed  can 
be  regulated  so  that  there  will  be 
rerv  little  waste,  and  yet  every 
sparrow  will  be  likely  to  get  a 
fatal  dose. 

The  directions  for  preparing  the 
poisoned  grain  referred  to  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph  are  thus  given 
in  the  Washington  bulletin  : — Ob- 
tain from  the  druggist  a  small 
amount  of  strychnine,  being  sure 
to  get  the  crystals,  so  that  they 
are  readily  soluble  in  water.  Many 
failures  result  from  the  fact  that 
druggists  are  (and  should  be)  care- 
ful about  selling  poison,  and  may 
substitute  some  harmless  drug  for 
the  bona-fide  poison.  Also,  strych- 
nine is  furnished  in  an  insoluble 
form  as  well  as  a  soluble  form.  If 
the  crystals  of  strychnine  do  not 
|9eem  to  dissolve  readily  in  water, 
the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
.vinegar  will  usually  hasten  the  pro- 
lcess.  Ordinarily  the  crystals  of 
strychnine  are  put  up  in  little  bot- 
tles holding  \oz.  each,  and  this 
amount  dissolved  in  two  quarts  of 
water  is  sufficient  to  poison  four 
'quarts  of  wheat  or  similar  grain. 
The  strychnine  should  be  stirred 
,  into  hot  water  and  the  wheat 
should  be  added,  and  the  whole  al- 
lowed to  stand  for  at  least  4S 
hours,  after  which  the  grain  should 
-be  spread  out  in  a  safe  place  and 
allowed  to  drv  thoroughly.  It  may 
then  be  put  into  a  jar  or"  tight  tin 
can,  labelled  "poison"  and  kept 
indefinitely,  although  it  is  well  not 
[  to  prepare  anv  l.ir^e  amount  of  the 
1  poisoned  grain  at  one  time  in  order 
L  to  lessen  the  possibility  of  acci- 
I  dent.  Grain  thus  poisoned  does 
I  not  look  different  from  the  ordin- 
f  ary  grain  used  in  baiting  the  spar- 
rows, and  will  not  excite  suspicion. 


It  is  important,  however,  to  make 
sure  that  the  sparrows  will  eat 
this  kind  of  food  before  any  of  it 
is  poisoned,  since  they  are  very 
notional  and  erratic  in  their  tastes 
and  sometimes  become  so  sus- 
picious as  to  eat  little  or  nothing 
in  certain  places. 

 <$>  

Making  Lucerne  Hay. 

Experienced  cultivators  consider 
the  best  time  to  cut  lucerne,  wheth- 
er it  be  intended  for  hay,  or  for 
immediate  feeding  as  green  forage 
to  stock,  is  just  as  it  ,  comes  out  in 
flower.  It  then  contains  a  very 
high  percentage  of  nutriment,  and 
is  splendidly  adapted  for  stock- 
feeding  purposes.  In  cutting, 
whether  the  scythe  or  the  mowing 
machine  be  used,  care  should  be 
taken  to  get  as  close  to  the  ground 
as  possible  ;  in  fact,  "  shaving  " 
the  surface  with  a  view  of  getting 
the  best  possible  results  from  sub- 
sequent cuttings,  also  prolonging 
the  life  of  the  plants.  This  not  only 
tends;  to  increase  the  density  of  the 
sward,  but  also  prevents  the 
formation  of  high  "  crowns,"  which 
if  allowed  to  grow  without  being 
properly  checked,  son  results  in 
the  lucerne  becoming  thin,  assum- 
ing a  more  upright  habit  of  growth, 
and  giving  space  for  weeds  to 
make  themselves  objectionably  pro- 
minent. If  the  weather  is  hot 
at  the  time  of  cutting,  the  lucerne 
intended  for  hay,  and  cut  in  the 
morning,  should  be  gathered  into 
w  indrows  very  shortly  afterwards — 
certainly  not  later  than  the  same 
afternoon.  The  handling  with 
forks  should  be  most  carefully  done 
The  leaves  in  hot  weather  become 
brittle  so  quickly  that  if  they  are 
roughly  tossed  about  they  drop  off, 
and  this,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
means  inferior  quality  of  hay. 
In  very  hot  weather  the  making 
and  stacking  of  lucerne  hay  must 
be  done  quickly,  and  with  the  least 
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possible  handling,  for  the  reason 
given.  From  the  foregoing,  it  will 
be  understood  that  hard  and  fast 
rules  cannot  be  applied  to  making 
lucerne  hay.  So  much  depends  on 
the  weather  that  close  observation 
and  common-sense  are  specially 
needed  to  furnish  best  results. 
Lucerne  stacks,  unless  well  built, 
do  not  run  off  rain  nearly  so  well 
as  oaten  and  wheaten  hay  stacks  ; 
and  for  this  reason  particular  care 
should  be  taken  to  "  heart  "  them 
up  in  the  middle  as  much  as  can 
possible  be  done  with  safety  toi  the 
builder. — Exchange." 

 <$>  

Harvesting  Lucerne. 

Its  perennial  nature  and  the  report* 
of  its  wonderfully  productive  and  nu- 
tritive qualities  might  naturally  lead 
the  farmen,  without  better  acquaint- 
ance, to  suppose  that  in  lucerne  he 
has  perpetual  pasturage  ;  that  he  will 
open  the  gate  to  his  live  stock  in  the 
spring,  send  for  the  butcher  or  buyer 
in  autumn,  and  then  winter  in  luxuri- 
ous leisure.  But  he  finds  that  th« 
easiest  is  not  always  the  most  pro- 
fitable way.  Pasturing  with  any 
stock  is  an  expensive  and  extravagant 
method  of  gathering  a  valuable  crop 
from  high-priced  land.  Where  land  is 
oheap  and  pasture  is  wild,  stock  are 
not  expensive  help  in  gathering  a 
cheap  crop  ;  but  it  is  easily  demon- 
strated that  when  land  values  are 
high  and  a  crop  value  is  in  a  like 
altitude,  man  with  machinery  can  do 
the  harvesting  more  economically 
than  can  a  cow,  a  steer,  or  even  a 
sheep. — Cobura's  "  The  Book  of  Al- 
falfa (or  Lucerne)." 


C.  a.   SHEPPARD    &  CO. 

If  you  wish  to  sell  or  purchase  HOUSE,    GARDEN,    or    FARM  property 
consult  us,  and  we  will  give  you  our   best  advice.     No  business  no  charge. 
C.  G.  SHEPPARD  &  CO.,     20,  CURRIE  STREET. 
Telephone  3370.  Opp.  Savings  Bank. 

E.  F.  HOOPER  £r>  SONS 

VENETIAN    BUND  MANUFACTURERS. 

2  2,  Ptilteitey  Street,  Adelaide, 

I TANOS— Agents  for  Hheinherg,  Sohne  and   Schwechten,    Merlin.       At  the 
CHEAPEST  price  in  the  City.  Caeh  or  Terme. 
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Protection  of  Cows  From 
Flies. 

Flies  are  frequently  a  source  of 
great  annoyance  to  cattle,  includ- 
ing milking  cows,  and  the  opinion 
is  generally  held  that  in  such 
cases  the  worry  entailed  on  the 
animals  results  in  a  loss  of 
weight,  or — in  the  case  of  cows-- 
in  the  diminution  of  the  milk 
yield.  In  the  United  States  and 
Canada  during  the  hot  seasons 
various  contrivances  have  been 
adopted  with  the  object  of  pro 
tecting  the  animals  from  attack 
by  flies,  and  the  best  means  of  do- 
ing this  is  to  wash  over  the  coats 
of  the  cattle  with  a  mixture  con- 
taining some  material  which  is  re 
pellant  to  the  worrying  insects. 

At  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion several  mixtures  have  been 
tried  for  This  purpose,  the  best  re- 
sults being  given  by  a  preparation 
consisting  of  H  K>.  of  resin.  2 
cakes  of  laundry  soap.  \  pint  of 
fish  oil,  and  enough  water  to  make 
the  whole  up  to  gallons.  This 
mixture  was  either  applied  with 
a  brush  or  sprayed  over  the  ani- 
mal. In  the  latter  case  |  pint  of 
kerosine  oil  may  be  added  with 
the  other  ingredients.  The  cost 
of  the  mixture  is  net  more  than  7c. 
oi  Sc.  per  gallon,  and  ^  pint  is  con- 
sidered enough  for  a  single  appli- 
cation to  each  cow.  Tt  was  found 
that  at  first  two  or  three  appli- 
cations per  week  were  necessary, 
but  later  on  treatment  need  not 


be  <;iven  so  often,  since  the  tips 
of  hair  become  coated  witli  resin. 

At  the  Missouri  Experiment 
Station  a  patent  preparation  for 
protecting  cows  from  the  worn 
ing  attacks  of  Hies  was  tried  for 
some  time.  It  is  reported  that 
the  chief  observed  result  was  that 
the  cows  stood  more  quietly  dur- 
ing milking. 

Observations  made  at  the  Vir 
ginian  Experiment  Station  indi- 
cated that  during  the  season  when 
flies  were  mos1  prevalent  The  milk 
yields  of  the  cows  fell  off  by  as 
much  as  from  25  To  50  pel-  cent. 
Various  mixtures  for  repelling  the 
Hies  were  tried  without  avail,  but 
success  was  obTained  when  an 
emulsion  of  kerosine  oil  was  em- 
ployed. The  emulsion  consisted 
of  I  lb.  yellow  soap,  1  gall,  soft 
water,  and  2  gall,  kerosine  oil.  to 
which  was  Anally  added  a  second 
gallon  of  water.  This  formed  the 
stock  solution,  which  was  diluted 
jusT  before  using  by  adding  1  part 
To  5  parts  of  water.  The  mixture 
was  applied  to  the  animals  daily, 
by  means  of  a  spray  pump.  It 
was, found  ThaT  15  gall,  of  the  di- 
luted solution  was  sufficient  for 
one  treatment  of  100  cattle. — Ag- 
ricultural News. 


On  the  lirsit  suspicion  of  mange  in 
a  horse  isolate  him,  and  do  not  use 
any  of  the  brushes  on  others.  Dis- 
infect the  stables  at  once. 


Dual-Purpose  Cattle. 

There  is  no  doubt  a  strong  ele- 
ment ot  truth  in  the  contention 
that  it  it  it  desired  to  attain  pre- 
eminence in  the  production  of 
either  beef  or  milk  there 
must  be  a  concentration  of 
effort  upon  the  one  object 
aimed  at.  If  the  quickest 
and  most  liberal  return  in  beef  is 
the  object  desired,  it  would  un- 
questionably be  expedient  to  se- 
lect the  stock  and  manage  the  af- 
fairs of  the  herd  exclusively  with 
this  object  in  view,  and  the  same 
singleness  of  purpose  should  be 
observed  if  it  should  be  deemed 
advisable  to  subordinate  every 
thing  else  to  milk  production. 
Tli is  much  is  not  denied  by  any 
experienced  stockowner.  There  is 
a  distinct  difference,  however,  be 
tween  the  realization  of  an  object 
and  the  advisability  of  pursuing 
that  object.  There  may  be  certain 
districts  in  which  it  would  be  a 
profitable  proceeding  to  give  pri- 
mary attention  to  the  one  purpose, 
usually  to  milk  production  in  the 
vicinity  of  populous  centres,  and 
to  grazing  properties  in  more  re- 
rnote  localities.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, there  are  suitable  means  of 
realizing  to  advantage  both  beef 
and  milk,  and  therefore  it  is 
usually  expedient  to  keep  the  re- 
quirements  of  both  markets  in 
view.  As  has  been  indicated,  this 
may  mean  moderation  in  the  pro 
duel  ion  of  both  articles;  but  onlj 
in  exceptional  cases  will  the  ex 
tra  measure  of  success  in  the  one 
suffice  to  atone  for  the  sacrifices 
entailed  in  the  other.  Admitting 
that  in  attaining  excessive  re 
spouse  in  either  milk  or  beef  there 
must  be  special  concentration,  il 
is  evident  that  there  must  be  a 
very  marked  increase  in  that  one 
produce  to  make  good  the  loss  en- 
lailed  iii  the  other.  A  little  extra 
let  urn  in  milk  or  in  beef  may  very 
easily  prove  unduly  flattering,  and 
what  farmers  have  to  consider — 

not   rely  in  a  casual,  indefinite 

way,  Iml  bv  svtematic  investiga- 
tion is  whether  Hie  extra  sue 
cess  achieved  in  that  one  objecl 
docs  not  entail  ;i  disproportionate 
In  s  in  ot  Iter  directions.  1 1  may  rei 
quire  ;i  somewhat  elaborate  and 
minute  inquiry  to  settle  so  intri 
cab  ;i  point,  yet  some  concrete 
evidence  respecting  the  question 
is  necessary  before  an  emphatic 


A.  SIMPSON  &  SON'S 

Cream  Transport  Cans 

3  gallons,  14/6  ;  5  gallons,  17/6  .  10 

gallons,  22/6  each. 
(User's  name    put  on    without  extra 
charge) . 

The    STRONGEST    and  CHEAPEST 
Pattern  on  the  Market 

Obtainable  from    all  Storeke^p^rR  or 
the  Makers. 

A.  SIMPSON  &  SON 

LIMITED. 
GftwUr  Place,  Adelaide 

Makers  also  of  Sheep,  Cattle  »«n.i  PiK 
Troughing,  Tanks,  Field  Gat»- .  Wheel 
an'l  Water  Barrows,  etc 
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opinion  ran  be  given  concerning 
ii.  We  are  inclined  to  think  thai 
there  is  a  general  and  natural  t<  u 
dene j  to  magnify  the  importance 
of  the  extra  gain   in  milk  or  in 

meat  obtained  t>.\  concentration 
»if  effort  and  attention  in  tin 
breeding  and  feeding  of  cattle. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  pxaggc 
rate  the  value  of  a  few  extra  i^al 
Ions  of  milk  in  i  he  year,  or  to  mini 
mise  the  consequent  loss  in  beef 
development,  or  vice  versa. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the 
question  which  also  tells  in  fa- 
vour of  the  dual-purpose  animal, 
and  that  is  thai  by  equalizing  the 
claims  of  meat  and  milk  in  the 
management  of  the  herd  tin 
owner  is  catering  for  two  markets 
instead  of  one.  and  in  this  wa\  re 
duces  the  risk  of  encountering  an 
unappreciative  trade.  It  is  gene- 
rally prudent  to  avoid  the  policy 
of  putting  all  the  eggs  in  one  bas 
ket.  and  this  wise  remark  applies 
as  effectually  to  the  meat  and 
milk  markets  as  any  other.  The 
meat  market  has  hitherto  been 
much  more  severely  affected  by 
foreign  competition  than  that  for 
uew  milk,  vet  it  is  still  worthy  of 
attention,  and  must  ever  continue 
to  be  so.— The  Field. 

 <§>  

Corns  On  Horses'  Feet. 

A  corn,  be  it  remembered,  is  nor 
a  tumour  or  a  growth;  it  is  mereh 
a  bruise  of  the  sensitive  foot  un 
der  the  horn  of  the  sole.  It  shows 
itself  by  staining  the  horn  red. 
just  as  a  bruise  of  the  human  body 
shows  a  staining  of  the  skin  above 
it.  To  •  rut  out  a  corn"  with  the 
idea  of  removing  it  is  simply  an 
ignorant  proceeding. 

If  a  corn  be  slight,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  take  off  the  pres 
sure  of  the  shoe,  and  this  is  assis 
ted  by  removing  a  thin  slice  or  two 
of  horn  at  the  part.  When  the 
injury  is  very  great,  matter  ina;> 
be  formed  under  the  horn,  and.  of 
course,  must  be  let  out  by  removal 
of  the  horn  over  it.  Provided  then 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  matter 
has  formed,  a  corn — i.e.. 
bruised  and  discoloured  horn 
should  not  be  dug  out  in  the  ruth 
lees  manner  so  common'/ 
adopted.  Cutting  away  all  tin- 
horn of  the  sole  at  the  heel  lea\ 
the  wall  without  any  suppot •: 
When  the  shoe   rests  upon  tin- 


wall  it  is  unable  to  sustain  the 
weight  without  yielding,  and  thus 
an  additional  cause  of  irritation 
and  soreness  is  manufactured. 
Tin-  excessive  paring  of  corns  is 
the  chief  reason  of  the  difficulty  of 
getting  permanently  rid  of  them. 

Tin-  simplest  device  for  taking 
all  pressure  off  a  corn  is  to  cut  off 
an  inch  and  a  half  of  the  inner 
heel  of  the  shoe.  With  the  three- 
quarter  shoe  a  horse  will  soon  go 
sound,  aud  his  foot  wall  then  re- 
sume its  healthy  state.  The  say- 
ing, "once  a  corn,  always  a  corn  ' 
is  not  true;  but  it  is  true  that  a 
bruised  heel  is  tender  and  liable 
to  bruise  again,  from  very  slight 
uuevenness  of  pressure,  for  at 
least  three  mouths.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  care  in  fitting,  and 
abstention  from  removal  of  too 
much  horn  at  the  part.  Of  course, 
w  hen  t  he  degree  of  lameness  is 
such  as  to  suggest  that  matter  is 
formed,  the  horn  must  be  cut 
away  so  as  to  afford  an  exit  for  it; 
bul  the  majority  of  corns  are  de- 
tected long  before  the  stage  of 
suppuration  has  resulted  from  a 
bruise.— From  Hunting's  "Art  of 
Horseshoeing." 

 ®  

Milking  A  Goat. 

Milking  a  goat  is  not  a  difficult 
operation  by  any  means,  although 
it  is  much  easier  in  the  case  of 
some  animals  than  of  others,  ft 
is  easiest  with  those  goats  that 
have  nicely  pointed  teats  of  a  size 
readily  grasped  by  the  hand. 

There  is  a  certain  knack  in  the 
process  which  is  soon  gained  af- 
ter a  few  days'  practice.  It  con- 
sists in  causing  pressure  on  the 
teat  by  each  of  the  fingers  alter- 


UNLEY  PARK  PRESERVED 
FRUITS  &  JAMS 

CHAS.  TERRY,  Manufacturer). 

Made  from  locally  grown  fruit  ol 

best  selected  quality. 
Every  tin  guaranteed.     Pure  and 
unadulterated. 

Storekeepers  supplied  direct  from  the 
FACTORY,  UNLEY  PARK,  or  from 
R.    F.    DEANS,    distributing  Agent, 
Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 

IT  WILL  PAY  FRUIT  GROWERS  TO 
TRY  UNLEY  PARK  WHEN 
SELLING, 


aately  from  the  first  to  the 
little,  but  in  such  rapid 
succession  that  the  pressure 
is  almost  simultaneous.  At  the 
same  time  the  hand  draws  down 
the  teat,  pushing  the  latter  again 
up  towards  the  udder  as  the 
stream  is  reduced,  in  order  to  en- 
(  enrage  a  fresh  flow.  Both  hands 
should  be  used,  each  working  al- 
ternately. 

The  great  point  is  to  draw  off 
all  1  he  milk  contained  in  the  udder 
at  each  "meal,"  as  it  is  termed,  be- 
cause if  any  is  left  behind,  the 
yield  tends  to  fall  off,  and  a  less 
quantity  is  drawn  on  the  follow- 
ing occasion.  This  being  repeated 
often,  the  animal  soon  goes  dry. 

To  ensure  a  thorough  extraction 
ot  all  (he  milk  in  the  udder,  the 
latter  should,  when  the  flow 
ceases,  be  worked  about  in  the 
hand,  and  the  teat  pushed  rather 
violently  up  into  it,  in  imitation  of 
the  action  of  the  head  of  the  kid, 
when  it  does  not  find  enough  milk 
present.  This  often  results  in 
adding  another  quarter  pint,  or 
even  half-pint,  to  the  pail. — 
"Farm  Life." 


THE   SIGN   OF  THE.  BEST 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 


GLOBE 


LINK- 
BLADE 


These  save  all  the  Cream. 

IT    WILL    PAY    FOR    ITSELF    in  twelve  months,  in  cream  saved. 
THE    LINK    BLADE    insertion  is  the  special  feature  of  the  GLOBE 
SEPARATOR,  it  saves  all  the  cream.      All   in   one  piece,  easy  to 
clean,  easy  to  handle,  EASILY  THE  BEST. 
Write  for  Prices  and  Terms. 


NORMAN  &  CO.,  ^BUffif*.  Sole  Importers, 
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O.  B.    BURCHF  LL,  SCN., 

Veterinary  Farrier. 


Workmanship  Guaranteed.  LAME  HORSES. 
All  Shoes  made  of  steel.     Moderate  Prices. 


To  be  found  at  this  address, 
receive  special  attention. 

72  FLINDERS   STREET,  ADELAIDE. 

FISH  and  GRILL  ROOMS 

CRENFELL  STREET. 

(Next  door  to  Register  Office). 
A.  C.  SPICER,  Proprietor.     Under    new  management. 


THEATRE   SUPPERS   A  SPECIALITY. 

ALL    DESCRIPTIONS    OF    FISH     SENT    TO    ANY   PART    OF  THE 
STATE. 


«X.    O.  CHILD, 

174,  RUNDLE  STREET,  ADELAIDE,  (Opposite  FOY  &  GIBSON). 
TAILOR  &  MERCER. 
Regs  to  notify  the  Country  people  and  all  others  that  he  has  opened 
business  as  above.  Indigo  Serges,  Fox's  Serges,  and  all  kinds  of  imported 
tweedi.  Everything  in  the  latest  make  and  design.  Ready  made  clothing 
of  all  descriptions.  Shirts,  Ties,  etc.  Patterns  and  Self -measurement  forms 
on  application.     A  Trial  Solicited. 

Rubberised  Leather, 

When  used  for  soling  boots,  shoes,  work  day  or  sporting,  WILL  give  the 
greatest  ease,  comfort,  and  wear,  with  real  hard  usage,  SIX  TIMES  as 
LONG  as  ordinary  bark  tanned  leather,  and  the  little  extra  COST  is 
NOTHING  compared  with  the  advantages  gained. 

Rubberised  Balata  Leather  Machine  Belting 

is  suitable  for  all  classes  of  machinery  and  is  not  affected  by  the  weather. 
Hot  or  cold,  wet  or  shine,  it  will  still  be  running  smoothly  when  other 
belts  are  worn  out. 

RUBBERISED  LEATHER  is  the  only  universal  leather  for  Harness 
Pump  Buckets,  Washers,  Seat  Valves   etc.,  etc.     From  all  storekeepers. 

wholesale  agents— Helmsly  Jones, 

BASEMENT,    VICTORIA    BUILDINGS,  31  GRENFELL  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 

RED  LION  HOTEL 

RUNDLE   STREET,  ADELAIDE 

r».  BYRNK,  Proprietor. 

(Under  New  Management). 
This    House    is    completely     renovated   and   is   the   most  centrally 
situated  in  the  City.     Country  visitors  assured  good  accommodation 
at  Moderate  Terms.     'Phone  1,213. 


MR.  A.  T.  D.  McGRATH, 

SURCEON  DENTIST. 

(Registered  by  Kxaminatiori). 
Consultation  and  Advice  Free.  Hour* :   1  to  5  (Saturday*  included).     'Phone  3666. 

PmdJcm  Kx traction*  \,y  the  latest  Freezing  pronoun.     Special  arrangements  for  country 

,  ,  |»tientx. 

Commercial  Chambers,  Cilbert  Place.  (owZs..)  Adelaide. 

Rea*  of  Bowman  Arcade,  King  William  Street 


Dodder. 

It  is  frequently  thought  by  farm- 
ers and  others  that  serious  infest- 
ations of  dodder  are  uncommon 
and  that  the  whole  question  as  to 
the  powers  of  this  parasite  for  ill 
may,  on  the  whole,  be  neglected. 
But  is  this  so  ?  It  is  quite  possible 
even  probable,  that  in  most  parts 
of  this  country  the  first  proposi- 
tion is  true  ;  but  that  farmers  can 
therefore  neglect  the  subject  with 
impunity  I  cannot  for  one  moment 
agree.  In  the  pages  of  The  Field 
attention  has  many  times  been 
directed  to  the  harm  wrought  by 
dodder  in  the  clower  and  lucerne 
field,  and  to  the  latent  possibility 
of  the  pest  working  havoc  over 
large  areas.  Especially,  perhaps, 
would  the  result  of  a  widespread 
infestation  of  dodder  prove  dis- 
astrous where  the  clover  or  other 
similar  crop  happened  to  be  in- 
tended for  seed.  Although  it  ger- 
minates in  the  soil,  dodder  event- 
ually subsists  entirely  on  its  host 
plant  (the  plant  it  attacks),  which, 
in  absorbing  the  juices,  it  reduces 
to  a  state  of  exhaustion.  I  would 
especially  draw  the  attention  of 
farmers  to  the  damage  done  by 
dodder,  because  it  is  perhaps  less 
easily  dealt  with  than  most  other 
weeds,  few  of  which  are  parasitic. 
The  subject,  is  well  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  all  farmers,  especially 
those  largely  cultivating  legumin- 
ous crops,  such  as  clovers,  lucerne, 
vetches,  etc.,  for  dodder  flourishes 
on  many  species  of  plants. 

In  the  September  issue  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  long  and  beautifully- 
illustrated  article  deals  very  fully 
with  this  subject,  and  a  few  of  the 
more  important  points  discussed 
should  prove  valuable  to  agricul- 
turists. After  drawing  attention 
to  uhe  fact  that  11  per  cent,  of  the 
clover  seed  samples  examined  in 
1905  by  the  botanist  to  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  were  condemn- 
ed owing  to  the  presence  of  dodder, 
it  is  remarked  that  some  eighty 
species  of  dodder  are  known  to 
science.  Of  these,  however,  only 
about  half-a-dozen  are  of  much 
importance  to  British  agriculture, 
the  chief  species  being  Cuscuta 
trifolii,  an  annual  plant  belonging 
to  the  order  Convolvulaceae.  It 
chielly  attacks  red  clover  and 
lucerne,  and  is  aptly  termed  "  clov- 
er dodder."  Germinating  in  the 
soil,  the  seed  sends  out  a  thread- 
like coil,  which  unwinds  gradually, 
and  on  reaching  a  hostplant  at- 
taches itself  firmly  by  means  of 
suckirs.  These  thread-like  stems 
exten<l  to  surrounding  plants,  and 
the   patch    rapidly    spreads,  the 
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dodder  leaving  its  hold  of  the  soil, 
and  living  wholly  on  the  clover, 
or  other  host-plant,  from  which  it 
extracts  the  juices.  "  The  harm 
done  is  best  explained  by  stating 
that  dodder  possesses  no  chlorop- 
lasts,  and  is  unable  to  take  up 
carbon  dioxide  from  the  air  like 
ordinary  green  plants  ;  it  depends 
entirely  for  its  food  material  on 
the  ready-made  products  which  it 
absorbs  from  its  host  plant,  which 
therefore  becomes  exhausted,  and 
dies."  This  species  of  dodder  pro- 
duces clusters  of  small  white  bell- 
shaped  flowers.  Although  dodder 
is  an  unusual  and  quite  leafless 
plant,  growing  from  seed,  it  ap- 
pears that  it  may  be  spread  also 
not  only  by  means  of  small  frag- 
ments of  the  stems,  but  by  little 
tubercles  formed  in  winter  (accord- 
ing to  M.  Marre).  C.  europae 
(great  dodder),  C.  gronovii  (large 
American  dodder),  C.  epilinum 
(flax  dod-der^,  and  others  are  also 
sufficiently  dangerous  to  warrant 
especial  care  in  the  selection  of 
seed  clover,  &c. 

All  species  of  dodder  are  par- 
asitic on  plants  of  a  higher  order, 
and  resemble  one  other  very  close- 
lv  as  regards  life  history,  and 
manner  of  growth.  It  is  not  be- 
lieved that  C.  gronovii  ripens  its 
seeds  in  this  country,  but  the,  seeds 
germinate  if  sown,  and  produce 
dodder  plants  capable  of  killing 
their  host-plants.  The  seeds  are 
lareer  than  those  of  other  species, 
and  being  about  the  same  size  as 
lucerne  seeds  are  difficult  to  separ- 
ate. The  seeds  of  most  species  of 
dodder  are  usually  much  smaller 
ttian  the  seed  of  red  clover,  and 
thev  are  roundish  and  angled. 
Those  of  C.  trifolii  are  dull  in  ap- 
pearance about  i  mm.  in  diameter, 
and  grev,  brown,  olive-brown,  or 
vellowish-brown  in  colour.  Among 
plants  attacked  by  the  various 
species  of  dodder  may  be  mention- 
ed clover,  lucerne  (in  general  these 
two  are  the  most  important  | . 
vetches,  lupines,  flax,  potatoes, 
beet,  carrots,  fennel,  aniseed,  furze 
thyme,  ling,  the  vine,  hemp,  acacia, 
poplar,  chicory,  and  other  plants. 
In  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United' States  dodder  appears  to 
be  the  cause  of  very-  much  loss  to 
farmers  ;  in  South  Africa  it  is 
spreading  ;  while  it  is  also  said  to 
occur  more  or  less  in  Russia  and 
Chili.  Generally  speaking  clover 
seeds  are  imported  into  this  coun- 
try from  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
world,  especially  Germany,  France. 
Australia,  Chili.  Canada,  and  the 
United  States.  With  the  exception 
of  the  two  last-named,  the  seed 
from  nearly  all  these  countri.  s 
contains  more  or  less  dodder,  but 
in    that    from    Canada    and  the 


I'nited  States  it  is  hardly  known. 
The  clover  seed  exported  during 
the  last  few  years  from  New  Zea- 
land has  also  been  of  high  quality, 
and  is  generally  free  from  dodder. 
Lucerne  is  chiefly  imported  from 
France  and  the  United  States,  but 
hardly  ever  contains  dodder." 

As  to  method  of  prevention  and 
remedy,  the  article  recommends, 
among  other  things,  the  following  : 
No  seed  should  contain  a  trace  of 
dodder  ;  but,  dealing  with  reliable 
firms,  farmers  should  obtain  a 
guarantee  of  freedom  from  dodder  ; 
the  purchaser  should  sift  it,  using 
a  sieve  of  twenty  meshes  to  the 
inch  ;  seeds  may  be  submitted  to 
an  expert  for  examination  and 
approval  ;  infested  plants  may  be 
dug  up  and  burnt  in  situ  by  cov- 
ering the  patch  with  long  chaff, 
and  firing  with  paraffin  ;  an  in- 
fested field  should  not  be  allowed 
to  carry  a  leguminous  crop  for 
several  years.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  infested  spots  be  surrounded  by 
a  small  trench  (persumably  to  pre- 
vent the  dodder  spreading)  ;  dod- 
der shotdd  not  be  torn  out  with 
a  rake,  as  this  only  serves  to 
spread  the  evil  ;  infested  crops 
should  not  be  fed  to  stock,  as  the 
seeds  pass  through  the  system  un- 
harmed ;  and,  finally,  in  cases  of 
extensive  infestation,  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  plough  the  whole  crop 
under  before  the  dodder  ripens  its 
seeds. — "  Eiders  Review." 


A  Good  Cow. 


A  good  cow  has  a  good  udder, 
and  a  good  udder  is  large  and 
well  balanced — that  is,  hangs  level 
and  with  the  fore  part  as  low  as 
the  hinder  part.  I  admit  that 
there  are  good  milking  cows 
that  do  not  conform  to  this  rule. 
In  most  cases  the  udder  of  the 
ordinary  cow  is  much  fuller  and 
lower  behind  than  in  front,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  milk  comes 
from  the  two  back  quarters.  Ex- 
periments have  been  made  from 
time  to  time  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  connection  there  is  between 
the  yield  of  milk  and  the  shape  of 
the  udder,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  the  heaviest  milkers  have  a 
well-balanced  udder,  and  give  as 
much  milk  from  the  front  teats  as 
ihe  hind  ones.  It  is,  therefore,  advis- 
able to  give  this  attention  in  breed- 
ing and  in  selecting  cows  for  pur- 
chase. No  matter  how  good  the 
bull  may  be,  the  cow  with  a  bad- 
shaped  udder  is  pretty  sure  to 
transmit  the  fault  to  her  heifer 
calves.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  by  careful  breeding  and  selec- 
tion any  defect   in  an   animal  can 


be  removed,  and  an  improvement 
gradually  brought  about  and  in 
view  of  the  importance  of  a  good 
milk  vessel  it  is  well  worth  the 
serious  attention  of  breeders  to 
develop  that  part  of  the  cow  in  the 
manner  desired.  In  purchasing 
cows  the  dairyman,  in  the  absence 
of  any  reliable  information  as  to 
their  milking  properties,  can  be 
guided  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
points  and  general  appearance, 
and  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to 
pay  particular  attention  to  the 
size  and  shape  of  the  udder,  es- 
pecially in  reference  to  the  way  in 
which  it  hangs. — "  Agricola,"  in 
the  Otago  Witness. 


T.  W.  INGHAM, 

Manufacturer  of   Plaster   and  Cement 
Ornaments,  Fibrous  Ceilings,  Cornices 
and  Arches  a  Specialty. 

His  Workmanship  in  the  principal 
Villa*  around.  Adelaide  and  in  the 
Country  Townships,  has  given  him  a 
reputation  for  the  most  up-to-date 
Artistic  Work  or  Fibrous  Ceilings. 

They  are  non-conductors  of  heat, 
cold,  sound,  dust,  and  fireproof,  and 
give  deep  relief  and  under-cut,  there- 
fore stand  out  well  with  straight  and 
sharp  harresses.  60  designs  to  select 
from.  Estimates  Given. 


WORKSHOP  AND  SHOWROOMS- 
VICTORIA  PLACE,  at  Back  of  Govt. 
Offices,  Adelaide. 

A.  R.  CRESWICK, 

DENTIST 

(Late  with  Eskell  &  Tattersall). 

VICTORIA  SQUARE  W.,  ADELAIDE. 
(Near  Post  Office). 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

Artificial  Teeth  made  and  misfitting 
Teeth  remodelled.  Teeth  Scaled,  stop- 
ped and  Extracted.  Laughing  Gas  ad- 
ministered.    Painless  Extraction. 

Consultation  and  Advice  Free. 
Country  districts  visited  regularly. 
See  dailies  for  dates. 


J.  T.  TUNBRIDGE. 

Vienna  Dining 
jr  Rooms. 


I 


HINDLEY  STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 

Opposite  Ware's  Exchange 
GIVE  HIM  A  CALL 
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Hoof*. 

Even  to  this  da.y  many  black- 
smiths possess  the  idea  that  the 
horse's  hoof  is  "hoof  horn"  right 
to  the  core,  it  is  doubtless  for 
this  reason,  or  rather  by  reason  of 
the  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  structures  under 
lying  the  horny  wall  of  the  hoof, 
that  so  much  cutting,  rasping, 
burning,  nailing,  and  other  abuse 
of  the  structure  is  carried  on.  The 
hoof  is  not  all  horn,  and  the 
sooner  it  is  generally  understood 
that  within  the  thin-walled  outer 
box  of  horn  there  are  wonder- 
fully sensitive  blood  and  nerve- 
endowed  tissues  and  working 
parts  bearing  an  intimate  adapta- 
tion one  with  the  other,  the  better 
will  it  be  for  the  horse. 

In  the  normally-developed  foot 
of  the  unshod  colt  the  horny  box 
or  boot  fits  the  inner  foot  per- 
fectly. There  is  no  pinching  or 
squeezing  anywhere,  and  the  hoof 
gives  perfect  ground  bearing  and 
support  to  the  lee.  while  serving 
to  prevent  undue  concussion  from 
contact  with  the  ground.  The 
large,  elastic,  insensitive  outer 
frog,  underlaid  by  a  fatty  frog, 
serving  as  a  cushion  to  prevent  iU 
effects  from  concussion,  bears 
upon  the  ground.  The  heels  art- 
wide,  the  bars  strong  and  full,  the 
sole  somewhat  concave,  and  the 
walls  smooth,  free  from  grooves, 
ridges,  cracks,  wrinkles,  and 
brittleness,  and  showing  exterior 
varnish  and  evidence  of  healthy 
oiliness  of  the  horn  tissues. 

Many  things  in  connection  with 
shoeing  may  cause  lameness. 
They  may  be  enumerated  as  fol 
lows: — Raspintr  awav  the  outer 
varnish  layer  of  the  hoof,  cutting 
out  the  old  horn  of  the  sole  and 
so  allowing  the  imperfectly- 
formed  new  horn  to  become  ex- 


posed, cutting  the  frog,  cutting 
out  tne  bars,  opening  the  heels  b^ 
cutung  a  deep  notcn  on  each  side 
oi  tne  irog,  keeping  i  eu-hot  shoes 
loo  long,  in  contact  with  the  de- 
nuueu  sole,  inattention  Lo  proper 
resetting  of  tne  shoes,  keeping  the 
nurse '  too  much  connneU  upon  a 
ury  boaru  iioor,  depriving  tbe  am 
niai  01  tne  necessary  luxury  of  a 
run  at  pasiure,  improper  feeding 
and  management,  and,  lastly,  the 
irequent  application  of  strong, 
uiying,  hoot-dressing  suostances. 

Treatment  should  consist  in  as 
early  as  possible  re-establishing 
natural  conditions  in  the  environ- 
ment of  the  horse.  Everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  im- 
prove  the  general  health  of  the 
noise,  and  he  snould  be  fed  for 
the  pertect  repair  of  his  tissues. 
That  means  plenty  of  oats  and 
bran.  Then  he  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  go  on  pasture,  but 
where  this  cannot  be  done  h»s 
hoofs  should  be  soaked  in  cold 
water  frequently,  and  on  removal 
should  be  smeared  with  any 
simple,  non-stimulating  or  drying 
hoof  dressing. — H.K..  Live  Stock 
Journal. 

 #  

Recipe  For  Whitewash. 

A  hrst-class  whitewash  is  made 
by  dissolving  2  lb.  of  ordinary- 
glue  in  7  pints  qf  water  and  when 
all  is  dissolved,  adding  6  oz.  of 
bichromate  of  potassium,  dis 
solved  in  a  pint  of  hot  water.  Stir 
the  mixture  up  well,  and  then  add 
sufficient  whiting  to  make  it  up  to 
the  usual  consistency,  and  apply 
with  a  brush  in  the  ordinary  inau- 
aer  as  quickly  as  possible.  This 
dries  in  a  very  short  time,  and  by 
the  action  of  light  becomes  con- 
verted into  a  perfectly  insoluble 
waterproof  substance  which  does 
not  wash  off  even  with  hot  water, 


and  at  the  same  time  does  not  give 
rise  to  mould  growth,  as  white- 
wash made  up  with  size  often 
does.  It  may  be  coloured  to  any 
desirable  shade  by  the  use  of  a 
trace  of  any  aniline  dye  or 
powdered  colouring,  while  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  proportion  of 
calcium  sulphite,  its  antiseptic 
power  is  much  increased. — Ex- 
change. 

Developing  rieifers. 

(Jrood  parentage,  which  means 
parents  well  descended  from  de- 
cided milking  stock,  is  very  es- 
sential in  giving  a  heifer  the  right 
start  in  life.  But  that  is  the  be- 
ginning. The  subsequent  devel 
opment  of  the  heifer  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  owner,  and  this  de- 
ueveiopment  aepenasvery  greatly, 
if  not  wholly,  on  the  way  she  is 
cared  for  and  fed  from  calfhoud 
up.  The  inheritance  the  heifer 
derives  from  father  and  mother  is 
a  very  feeble  force  to  start  with, 
it  must  be  nourished  and  kept  in 
a  condition  favourable  to  the  de 
velopment  of  maturity  and  the 
milk  producing  organs.  This  does 
not  mean  a  fat  or  highly  fleshy 
condition,  for-^that  has  a  tendency 
to  produce  atrophy  of  the  organs 
to  the  extent  sometimes  of  pro- 
ducing barrenness.  But  it  does 
mean  keeping  the  heifer  in  a 
highly  thrifty,  growing  condition, 
so  that  all  of  the  genital  orgaus 
shall  be  abundantly  nourished. 

Quite  frequentlv  heifers  in  their 
first  and  even  second  and  third 
milking  periods  do  not  come  to 
their  fully-developed  milking  ca- 
pacity. We  have  a  cow  in  our  own 
herd  at  the  present  time  that 
well  illustrates  this  principle.  She 
is  seven  years  old  and  has  had  five 
calves.  She  is  a  large,  strong  cow, 
and  has  been  generously  fed  and 
cared  for  from  a  calf.  During  her 


GLOBE  TIMBER  mills0 

TIMBER  OF  ALL  KINDS.    Galvanized  Iron,  Joinery,  Mouldings,  Turnery,  Shadehouse  Battens,Tre.ii3  Laths. 
Boxes  and  Cast:;  of  Every  description  made  up  or  packed  <n  snooks. 

Butter  Boxes  and  Fruit  Cases  a  Speciality.      Write  for  Prices. 


Flinders  Street,  Adelaide,  and  at  Port  Adelaide. 
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first,  second,  and  third  periods  of 
milk-giving  she  made  on  an  ave 
rage  290  It),  of  butter-fat  a  year. 
She  lias  alwavs  seemed  Bomewhal 
deficient  in  udder  capacity,  bin 
at  her  last  calving  she  developed 
one  of  the  finest  udders  we  have 
e\er  seen,  and  sin-  is  giving  a 
large  How  of  milk.  We  have  had 
several  cows  which  have  followed 
tl>e  same  line  of  later  develop- 
ment, in  some  instances  nearly 
doubling  'heir  milk  yield  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  periods  to 
what  it  was  in  the  first,  second, 
and  third. 

This  we  think  rarely  happens  if 
the  heifer  is  not  generously  cared 
for  in  calfhood  and  in  her  sttbse- 
quent  history  as  a  cow. 

If  farmers  would  learn  to  troar 
their  heifers  and  cows  as  liberally 
in  proportion  as  thev  do  their 
horses  or  hogs  there  would  he 
more  good  cows  in  the  country.— 
Hoard's  T>airvman. 

 /i)  

An  Important  Point  For 
Dairyman. 

In  mv  opinion  sufficient  atten 
tmn  is  not  given  bv  dairvmen  to 
the  "cleaning"  of  their  cows  after 
(•alving.  and  the  retention  of  por 
tions  of  the  placenta,  or  after 
birth,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  ste 
rilitv  and  abortion  in  these  ani 
mals.  Naturally,  the  "after-birth" 
comes  awav  cleanlv  of  its  own  ac 
cord.  Occasionallv  it  is  retained 
for  over  12  hours,  and  in  these 
latter  cases  it  is  necessary  to 
■dnt  treatment.  Often  the  ad 
ministration  of  a  drench  contain 
inf  the  following  brines  about  the 
desired  result: — One  oz.  am 
monia  carbonate.  12  oz.  sulphab 
of  maenesia  fEosom  salts').  2  07 
common  table  salt,  and  1  oz.  of 
nowdered  £rin<rer.  Dissolve  these 
in  two  runts  of  warm  water  or  ah 
and  add  a  cnnfnl  of  treacle.  When 
Kronghlv  mixed,  the  drench  is 
eriven  bv  the  mouth  with  usual 
care.  Tf  the  "after  birth"  remains 
intact  after  the  drench  has 
operated,  it  is  necessarv  to  render 
assistance  bv  nassing  the  hand 
ind  arm.  lubricated  with  carbo 
'i7ed  vaseline,  into  the  womb,  and 
^xercisine  "radual  traction.  Tf 
lhe  whole  of  the  membranes  have 
not  been  eompletelv  removed,  and 
he  discharge  become  foetid  in 
•haracter.  the  womb  should  be  Ir- 


rigated in  a  manner  similar  to 
thai  practised  in  case  of  con- 
tagious abortion.  To  do  this  all 
that  is  required  is  about  one  and 
a  half  yards  of  rubber  tubing,  1 
in.  in  diameter,  and  fairly  stout: 
a  glass  funnel  1  hot  lie  with  bottom 
knocked  out  will  answer),  and  a 
supply  of  corrosive  sublimate  in 
tabloid  form.  The  funnel  is  at- 
tached  to  one  end  of  the  tubing, 
and  the  other  end.  after  being  lu 
bricated.  is  gently  passed  by 
means  of  the  hand  into  the  mouth 
o'  the  womb:  The  corrosive  sub- 
limate is  dissolved  in  water  in  the 
proportion  of  one  part  to  3.000 
parts,  and  then  poured  into  the 
funnel,  which  is  held  higher  than 
the  animal,  so  that  the  fluid 
nassoss  into  the  womb  When  the 
womb  has  been  irrigated  with  a 
sufficient  quantity,  usually  about 
a  quart,  the  animal  ejects  the 
fluid,  and  frequently  portions  of 
the  retained  membranes  will  come 
awav  at  the  same  time.  The  treat- 
ment should  be  repeated  daily  un- 
til the  discharge  assumes  its 
natural  appearance  or  ceases.  The 
buttocks  and  tail  should  also  be 
washed  down  with  the  corrosive 
sublimate  solution,  which  is  a  re- 
liable e-ermicide. — "N.8.W.  Agri- 
cultural  Gazette," 



Lime  In  The  Dairv. 

Tn  all  Danish  creameries  bar- 
rels containing  lime  water  occupy 
a  prominent  position.  The 
creameries,  which  vcars  ago  prac- 
tised the  steaming  of  nil  chums 
and  other  dairv  utensils  regularly 
i..  order  to  keep  them  sweet  and 
r.nre.  now  simnlv  scrub  them  in 
hot  water,  and  while  the  surface 
is  still  warm,  annlv  with  a  brush 
a  cenerons  coatinsr  of  thick  lime- 
wash,  which  is  partlv  absorbed  by 
(lie  pores  of  the  wood,  pnrifving 
and  makiwr  >t  bright  and  firm. 
The  surplus  lime  is  afterwards 
washed  off:  in  fact,  it  apnears  that 
lime  takes  the  place  of  washin«r 
soda,  being  much  superior  for 
creamery  purposes,  and  a  great 
deal  cheaper  as  well.  Lime  re- 
moves crrease  and  sour  smells 
fro™  floors  and  utensils,  makes 
tinware  brighter,  and  the  trrain  of 
wood  firm,  bright  and  loose. 

The  bv-laws  of  some  creamerv 
iations  strongly  recommend 
suppliers  to  use  limo  for  cleaning 


their  milk  vessels,  as  well  as  for 
whitewashing  stables,  milk- 
houses.  Sec.  The  formula  for  pre- 
paring lime  water  in  which  uten- 
sils may  be  immersed  is  thus 
given:  -"The  solubility  of  lime  at 
ordinary  temperature  is  one  part 
in  7(10  parts  of  water.  Such  a  so- 
lution w  ould  be  termed  saturated 
lime  water.  Translated  into 
pounds  and  gallons,  this  means 
that  1  lb.  of  lime  is  sufficient  to 
saturate  70  gallons  of  water. 
However,  owing  to  impurities  in 
commercial  lime,  it  is  well  to  use 
more  than  is  called  for  in  this 
statment.  Tf  good,  freshly-burnt 
quicklime  can  be  obtained,  2  or 
3  IT),  to  5  gall.  (50  lb.)  would  be 
thoroughly  saturated.  The 
method  of  preparation  is  simply 
to  slake  the  lime  with  a  small 
qnantitv  of  water,  and  then  stir 
the  milk  of  lime  so  formed  into  5 
f»all.  of  water.  . 


JPL.    H.  BRUCE 

Engineer,  General  Machinist,  dtc. 
Corner  of 

FRANKLIN    AND    MORPHETT  ST., 

ADELAIDE 

Begs  to  notify  all  prople  in  the 
Country  and  elsewhere  that  he  is  in 
business  as  above.  Estimates  given 
for  the  repair,  erection,  and  raaintain- 
ence  of  Steam,  Oil,  and  Gas  Engines 
and  all  kinds  of  Machinery.  TermB 
Moderate,  etc.,  etc., 

A   TRIAL  SOLICITED. 


Drink 

COOPER'S 

PURE  BEER. 

Orders  to  the  Brewery, 
Upper  Kensington. 
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Uplifting  the  Dairy  Herd. 

[By  Hipi  Kuia  in  "The  New 
Zealand  Stock  and  Station  Jour 
nal."] 

As  one  of  the  many  writers  to 
journals  connected  with  the  pas- 
toral and  agricultural  interests  of 
the  Dominion,  who  for  years  have 
been  trying  to  arouse  those  on 
tbe  land  to  improve  the  methods 
of  work  and  also  of  live  stock,  it 
is  encouraging  to  see  that  of  late 
there  is  what  may  be  termed  a 
wave  of  improvement  generally, 
aud  more  especiallv  towards  up- 
lifting the  dairv  herd.    There  i? 
no  need  to  say  anything  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  improvement,  as 
they  are  well  known,  and  now 
recognized  by  most  men  connected 
with  the  industry,  which  is  now 
one  of  the  mainstavs  of  the  coun- 
try.    In  stockbreeding — it  mat- 
ters not  whether  sheep,  cattle, 
horses,  pigs,  or  fowls — "there  is 
always  room  on  top."  There  is  no 
finality;  at  least,  so  far,  never  has* 
an  animal  been  bred  but  that  a 
better  one.  sooner  or  later,  has 
taken  its  place.    Another  maxim 
worthy  of  reiterating  is: — That 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  standing 
still,  as  flock  or  herd  must  be 
either  advancing  or  deteriorating 
When  starting  or  trying  to  im- 
prove a  dairv  herd  the  same  sys- 
tem applies  as  to  breeding  for 
beef,  mutton,  or  wool.   Some  have 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  simple  matter 
to  start  or  improve  a  herd  or  stud, 
should  the  owner  have  unlimited 
command  of  capital.    Such  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  as  in  my  ex- 
perience of  upwards  of  40  years  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  T  can 
count  on  my  fingers  the  studs  or 
flocks  that  have  had  permanent 
prominence,  and  even  then  money 
has  had  little  to  do  with  the  high 
character  trained.    Tn  every  case 
that  T  ran  bring  to  mind  it  has 
been  the  permanenev  of  the  stud- 
master  and  the  wealthv  owner's! 
recognition  of  his  ability.    Tn  the 
maioritv  of  eases  where  flocks  or 
herds    have    trained  prominence 
they  have  been  raised  to  that  posi 
Hon  almost  entirely  by  the  owner 
bavincr  that  intuitive  erift  of  select 
incr  without  whieb  it  is  seldom  n 
breeder  is  successful.  Although 
flrnt  'lass     stndmastors.  having 
thai  thorough  knowledge  of  ani- 
mal character  that  enables  them 
to  mate  the  sexes  to  the  best  ad 


vantage,  are  rare,  still  for  breed 
ing  ordinary  stock  any  one  who 
has  his  heart  in  the  work  and 
loves  it  will  make  a  success. 

With  respect  to  dairying,  un- 
fortunately few  men  as  yet  enter 
the  business  because  they  like  it 
and  intend  to  spend  their  lives  at 
such  work;  the  object  of  most  be- 
ing to  make  money  quickly,  so  as 
to  enable  them  to  enter  into 
something  else  that  is  not  so  en- 
grossing. This  is  the  chief  reason 
why  there  has  been  so  little  im- 
provement in  our  herds  in  the 
past.  If  we  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  aright  we  are  now  entering 
upon  a  new  era.  High  prices  for 
land  are  far  from  being  a  blessing, 
still,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
case  of  the  dairy  industry  the  ab- 
normal price  now  ruling  for  land 
is  one  of  the  main  factors  tending 
to  the  improvement  in  the  milk 
yield  per  cow.  When  dairy  land 
could  be  purchased  at  £4  or  £5  per 
acre  the  man  with  a  herd  that  re- 
turned 180  lb.  or  200  lb.  of  butter- 
fat  in  the  season  might  make  a  de- 
cent living;  now  that  same  land  is 
worth  £20  per  acre  he  feels  com- 
pelled to  make  a  change.  The  land 
will  not  carrv  a  large  number  of 
cows,  and  the  expenses  cannot  bp 
much  cut  down;  in  fact  they  have 
increased,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
labour;  therefore  the  onlv  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  improve  the  milk- 
production  per  cow.  So  that  dear 
land  is  reallv  a  blessing  in  dis- 
guise, like  many  other  things  that 
affect  the  farmer. 

When  tendering  advice  to  far- 
mers generally  in  the  columns  of 
agricultural  journals,  as  an  old 
farmer  T  perfectly  understand 
that  it  is  only  a  very  small  section 
that  will  take  the  trouble  to  read, 
let  alone  consider,  the  position 
nut  before  them.  There  are  those 
thai  think  they  know  their  busi- 
ness better  than  anv  one  else. 
To  such  we  can  onlv  sav,  "Then 
whv  be  content  with  such  an  in- 
f<  rior  herd?  Whv  not  act  on  your 
knowledge  and  add  200  Tb.  or  300 
lb.  of  butter-fat  to  vour  season's 
returns?"  It  is  tbe  man  that  ad 
tnits  he  has  always  something  to 
learn  that  succeeds  in  every  call- 
ing. 

Just  a  word  to  the  young  man 
starting  in  life.  Personally  I 
thought  10  years  ago  that  there 
was  little  anv  one  could  teach  me; 
while   today  there  is   much  I 


would  like  to  know  in  connection 
with  stockbreeding,  after  nearly 
half  a  century's  experience. 
Therefore,  mv  advice  is  to  be  al 
ways  looking  for  information,  as 
should  you  live  to  100  there  would 
still  be  something  you  did  not 
know.  e\  en  in  what  some  consider 
the  simple  matter  of  breeding 
stock.  To  those  readers  of  this 
article  who  are  looking  for  infor- 
mation as  how  best  to  improve 
their  dairy  herd  a  few  hints  may 
be  acceptable. 

The  man  that  intends  starting 
a  herd  should  endeavour  to  se- 
cure as  good  cows  as  it  is  possible 
to  buy.  Not  that  it  is  always  ad- 
visable to  go  into  fancy  prices. 
Should  there  be  a  clearing  sale  of 
a  decent  herd  that  is  the  best  op- 
portunity, and  if  the  herd  has 
been  built  up  from  within  itself  so 
much  the  better.  Avoid  buying 
one  cow  here  and  another  there; 
better  give  a  little  extra,  or  if  the 
purse  will  not  stand  that,  make  a 
start  with  a  smaller  number,  and 
by  all  means  reserve  sufficient  to 
purchase  a  pure-bred  bull  of  what 
ever  breed  is  considered  the  best 
for  the  locality. 

With  respect  to  this  important 
question  of  breed,  look  around 
and  notice  which  is  most  appre 
ciated.  and  follow  the  example  of 
the  older  settlers.  It  is  not  wise 
for  a  stranger  to  a  district  to 
start  right  off  and  introduce  a 
breed  that  has  never  been  tried: 
better  follow  than  lead  until  cer- 
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tain  of  your  bearings.  No  des- 
cription in  writing  can  give  such 
a  Rood  idea  of  the  form  of  the 
milk  row  as  ins  porting  such  as 
have  an  undeniable  record.  Al- 
though there  arc  numerous  types 
of  milkers,  the  general  conforma- 
tion is  nearly  about  the  same.  In 
days  gone  by  it  was  only  by  ap- 
pearance that  cows  were  valued 
Now  those  that  have  good  cows  to 
dispose  of  are  prepared  with  a  re 
cord  of  their  abilitv  as  milk-pro 
ducers,  and  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  it  will  become  a  ne 
eessity  to  give  a  record,  the  same 
as  a  pedigree,  when  disposing  of 
t  ows  for  the  dairv. 

In  the  building  up  of  our  herds 
lies  the  greatest  hope  of  the  ad 
vancement  of  the  dairying  indus 
try  in  the  Dominion,  there  being 
no  reason  whv  the  output  of 
dairy  produce  should  not  be 
doubled  without  adding  anything 
to  the  number  of  cows  in  the 
course  of  the  next  10  vears.  This 
may  seem  an  extravagant  proper 
sal.  but  when  we  consider  that  the 
general  average  of  butter-fat  is 
.  only  about  180  IT),  per  cow  per 
season,  instead  of  raising  the 
standard  to  onlv  400  lb.,  there  is 
no  reason  whv  it  should  not  be  000 
lb.,  should  everv  one  put  his 
shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  by  test 
ing  and  weighing  the  milk,  weed 
out  all  cows  that  do  not  come  up 
to  the  fixed  standard. 

Some   even   of  our  foremost 
dairy  men  pooh-pooh  the  idea  of 
testing   and   weighing,  thinking 
:    they  can  tell  by  looking  at  the 
bucket  what  a  cow  is  giving  them 
A  friend,  well  known  in  dairy 
ing  circles,  who  has  been  at  the 
game  for  30  years,  and  whose  herd 
1    was  and  is  considered  the  best  in 
|    the  district,  a  vear  or  two  back 
J    having  decided  to  reduce  his  henl 
;    by       one-half.       systematical!  v 
weighed   and  tested  each  cow's 
•    milk  throughout  the  season,  to 
I    ei;a"hle  him  to  better  indge  whirl 
to  dispose  of.    He  told  me  that  it 
1    was  an  eveopener.  showing  how 
,    little  he  knew   what  individn.il 
cows  were  returning  him.  8omc 
of  his  fancr  cows  fell  far  below 
others  he  thought  of  little  value 
;'   Now.   when    such   a   recogniz- ■<! 

authority,    who    attends   to  th" 
,    milking  himself,  was  deceived,  we 
.   may  take  it  that  the  only  way  to 
raise  the  status  of  the  dairy  herd 
/   \*  bv  testing  and  weighing  the 
milk. 


Previous  to  coming  to  this 
knowledge  it  was  accepted  that 
only  a  limited  number  were  good 
judges  of  form  or  character  of 
their  cows,  so  that  it  was  difficult 
to  see  how  the  ignorant  could  be 
helped  to  eliminate  the  unproduc- 
tive. Now  that  it  has  been  shown 
that  testing  and  weighing,  which 
every  one  can  do.  is  absolutely  the 
only  true  test  of  the  cow's  value, 
it  should  be  a  simple  matter  to 
raise  the  dairv  output.  Still,  there 
is  room  for  individual  judgment 
in  selecting  the  bull  and  the 
heifers  that  are  to  take  their 
place  in  the  herd. 

The  first  thing  to  consider  is 
constitution,  and  again*  constitu- 
tion in  the  ancestors  of  the  bull, 
if  that  can  be  had.  Of  late  years 
studmasters  have  in  some  cases 
been  sacrificing  constitution  in 
order  to  train  some  desired  fad  or 
fashionable  point  of  excellence — 
rterhans  there  has  been  too  much 
of  this  in  dairv  cattle  as  some 
other  breeds.  However,  the  sire 
must  have  a  strong,  robust  con- 
stitution, not  necessarily  coarse, 
rather  the  reverse:  not  more  mas- 
culine than  iust  to  show  clearly 
bv  appearance  that  he  is  a 
male.  Colour  is  also  a  good  guide 
as  to  the  character  of  the  bull; 
anv  markings  not  in  keepin?  with 
the  recognized  colours  of  the 
breed  it  is  alwavs  best  to  avoid. 
At  times  some  of  the  oldest  breeds 
m-oduce  what  are  termed  sports, 
or  atavism — the  recurrence  of  the 
tvne  of  some  remote  ancestor. 
Sometimes  throw  backs  mav  <?et 
pood  stock,  but  the  risk  is  so 
nreat  that  they  ruin  the  herd  so 
tl.at  the  ordinary  breeder  had 
IWter  leave  them  alone. 

The  bull,  besides  having  pod? 
free,  constitution,  form,  and 
colour  for  dairv  nnrnoses.  must 
come  from  a  milkitip  strain,  more 
csneciallv  on  the  dam's  side, 
^ithoritios  also  insist  on  the  rn- 
dimentaries  attached  to  the  tes- 
ticles bein<r  well  devoloned.  to  en- 
sure the  heifers  havin^  shapelv 
udders  and  well  firmed  teats. 

Tn  selecting  the  heifers,  keep 
those  from  the  best  cows,  so  long 
as  rhev  have  strong  constitutions 
,-ind  are  shanelv  The  testing  and 
WpfpMnff  of  their  milk  will  prove 
whether  fhev  are  worth  keeping 
n  second  year. 


The  Color  Effects  of  Feed 
on  Milk. 

An  experiment  was  carried  out 
at  Wye  Agricultural  College  to  as- 
certain— (i)  How  long  a  period  it 
takes  before  a  change  of  colour 
becomes  marked  ?  (2)  What  is 
the  minimum  quantity  of  carrots 
required  to  alter  the  tint  ?  (3) 
Will  a  mixture  of  carrots  and 
mangels  answer  the  same  purpose  ? 
(4)  What  effects  have  carrots  on 
the  churning  character  of  the 
cream,  the  quality  of  the  butter, 
and  the  percentage  of  fat  in  the 
milk  ? 

For  the  experiment  four  cows  of 
the  Lincoln  Red  breed  were  picked 
out,  the  animals  having  calved 
down  a  few  months  previously. 

Two  of  the  animals  were  fed  on 
28  lb.  of  carrots,  and  their  ordin- 
ary allowance  of  cake,  meal,  and 
hay.  Two  others  were  fed  in  a 
similar  way,  mangels  being  sub- 
stituted for  carrots.  The  records 
were  taken  in  February  and  March, 
and  the  feeding  reversed,  i.  e., 
carrots  being  substituted  for 
mangels  after  the  first  month  of 
the  trial. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  result  is 
as  follows  : — 

First  week— Some  difffference  ap- 
parent. 

Second  week —  Difference  more 
marked,  less  time  occupied  n 
churninig,  and  better  grain  and 
flavour. 

Third  week — A  very  good  high 
coloured  butter,  considering  the 
time  of  year. 

On  reversing  the  order  of  feeding 
it  was  noticed  that  the  coloiir  was 
maintained  in  a  diminishing  desrree 
over  two  or  possibly  three  weeks, 
The  experiment  did  not  last  long 
enough  to  finally  answer  the  ques- 
tion as  to  how  few  carrots  will 
give  the  required  tint,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  half  mangels  and  half 
carrots  gave  a  more  saleable 
quality  of  butter  than  those  get- 
ting a  full  ration  of  mangels. 

The  change  of  food  had  the  effect 
of  slightly  lowering  the  butter  fat 
in  the  milk  of  one  cow,  and  practi- 
cally made  no  difference  in  the 
others. 
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Manuring  Experiments. 

Which  is  the  most  profitable 
phosphatic  manure?  To  test  this 
question,  dressings  of  equal 
money  value  were  given  of  super 
phosphate,  basic  slag,  bone  meal, 
ground  mineral  phosphate  were 
tried  at  the  Aberdeen  and  Norrh 
of  Scotland  College  of  Agricul 
ture  with  the  result  that: — 

Superphosphate  produced  a  nor 
profit  of  £2  10/  per  acre. 

Basic  slag  produced  a  net  profit 
of  £2  0/8  per  acre. 

Bone  meal  produced  a  net  pro 
fit  of  £1  12/  per  acre. 

Ground  mineral  phosphate  pro- 
duced a  net  profit  of  £1  3/3  per 
acre. 

Two  Proprietarv  manures  were 
also  tried,  and  vielded: — 


Improved  superphosphate,  a 
profit  of  £1  12/9. 

Basic  superphosphate,  a  profit 

of  £]  18/6. 

The  above  results  have  re- 
ference to  applications  of  artifi- 
cials alone,  but  as  turnips  are 
grown  more  often  with  dung  in 
conjunction  with  artificials,  the 
experiment  to  test  the  most  pro 
fitable  combination  of  dung  and 
artificials  has  a  more  practical  in- 
terest. The  best  result  was  ob 
lained  from  a  dressing  of  10  tons 
dung,  supplemented  by — 

^  cwt.  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
?>  cwt.  superphosphate, 
42  lb.  sulphate  of  notash, 

which  produced  an  increase  over 
the  10  tons  dung  alone  of  5  tons 
3  cwt.  per  acre.  It  thus  appears 
that  a  small  quantity  of  nitrogen 
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CASH  PRICE  LIST. 


SA.DDI.E3.— Gents— I  olaim  to  make  and 
sell   as  good   an   article  and  Cheaper  than 

nny  other  House :— 50/.  60/,  70/,  75/,  80/, 
100/.  110/,  120/.  For  Silver  Mounts  add  5/. 
Racing  Saddles,  any  weight,  50/,  60/,  70/,  80/, 
90/,  100/.  Exercising,  60/.  70/.  80/,  90/. 
100/,  120/. 

BRIDLES.  — Good  Useful  Snaffle  Bridles, 
R/6,  9/6.  Queensland.  8/6.  9/6,  10/6,  11/6, 
12/6.  Double.  Rein,  10,6.  12/6,  14/6,  16/,  18/. 
For  Solid  Nickel  Bits  add  3/,  and  Curb  4/0. 
Ladies'  Double  Rein  same  Price,  only  add  for 
Round  Reins.  3/.  anil  Noseband,  with  Net, 
2/6.  Head-Stall  Bridles,  with  Reine,  strong 
10/,  11/,  12/. 

STRAPS. -Saddle  Strap*  from  6/,  do*.; 
Hobble  Strap*  9d.  1/,  each.  Rings.  4d.  6d. 
good  quality. 

RF.rNS,  Single  Cart,  strong,  7/6,8/6  ;  Spring 
Cart  7/6.  8/6;  Leading,  11/6  for  25  feet,  16 
for  36  feet;  Cross  Reins,  strong.  Waggon, 
12/6,  13/6;  Cross  R.-ins,  Kuggv,  Silver  Buckles, 
beat  14/6,  10/6.  For  folded  hand  parts  add  C/ 
Bridle  Reins,  2/6;  Silver  Buckles,  3/6. 


Bands,  6/6,  7/6  ;  Leading  Belly- Bands,  3/,  3/6  ; 
Iron-cased  HameB,  5/6,  6  6,  7/6,  8/6.  (Really 
Good);  Hame  Straps  9/  per  doz.,  or  lOd.  each  ; 
Cart  Winkers,  8/6,  9  6  ;  Patent,  10/6  ;  Queens- 
land Pat'ern,  11/6.  Plough  Backhands,  5/6,  6/6, 
Spiders,  7/6,  8/6;9/6  ;  Best  Chains,  5d.  6d.  lb. 

COLLARS.— Faoed  with  Hair,  Best,  17/, 
and  18/ ;  Leather  Lining,  19/,  20/  Round, 
17/;  Faced  with  Hair,  18/;  Spring  Cart.  17/; 
Patent  Leather,  20/,.  22/6;  Yankee  Chaff  17/. 
19/,  20/. 

KANGAROO  THONGS,  good  1*  yard, 
1/;  H  yard,  1/4  :  If  yard,  1/8;  2  yards,  21. 
6  plait,  8x8,  Stock  Thongs,  6/6,  7/6;  8/6; 

Really  Good  DANDY  BRUSH  BS  2/,  ex- 
tra Large  2/6. 

WHIP  HANDLES,    SPURS,  CLOTHS 
ROPES,  in  fact  every  item  you  can  mention 
in  Saddlery. 
Subject  to  Market  Fluctuations. 
1/.  DISCOUNT  in  every  £  for  Cash  with 


r,.->.->.— Carriage  Harness  for  t'U>  up 
Best.     Pair  Horse,  with  pads,  from  £10  up. 


HARN  KSS. 


nest,  rair  norae,  wiui  pans,  innn  up 
Pair  Horse  Ordinary  Skeleton.  Traces  »<-wi 
in  Hamea,  120/.  including  Pole  Straim 
with  Buckles  in  Hamea,  £6  10/,  £7,  £8  £9 
Single  I'.iicgy  or  Trap  Harness,  you  can  lvi 
as  low  as  £4  10/.  but  if  you  are  wise  don't  t 
below  £6,  £6  10,  £il  15,  £7,  £8,  £9.  £10  £11, 
112  Best  Value,  and  really  a  aplendul  in. 
it  £8.  Spring  Cart,  with  Srpiara  Saddl.-,  .<" 
10/..  £6,  £6  10/,  £7.    Long  Saddle*.  5/  extn. 

CART  or  DRAY  H  A.fcSEttf.-Saddle, 
tt/6,  2.V-  and  2710;  Bnwobing  ww  pnoa 
22/6.  1X,I-  and  27/6;    Shaft  3Mf 


Order. 

Tarpaulins. 

MKDIOMi 

GOOD. 

BUST. 

12  x  14 

...  15/9 

21/- 

1/4/9 

12  x  16 

...  18/9 

1/4/9 

1/9/9 

14  x  16 

1/1/9 

1/8/9 

1/14/6 

14  x  18 

...  14/9 

1/11/9 

1/19/- 

16  x  18 

...  1/7/9 

1/176 

2/4/6 

18  x  20 

...  1/14/6 

2/6/6 

2  17/- 

20  x  24 

...  2/5/- 

3/./- 

3  13/6 

ly  when  Cash  is  a»-nt 

with  Ord 

er,  10  per 

oent.  discount  allowed 

on  Tarpaulins. 

C.  H.  LEHMANN.  Cr*nfell  Street,  Adelaide. 


and  potash  will  repeay  the  cost, 
and  add  to  the  usefulness  of  the 
phosphate  even  when  dung  is 
used. 

The  general  conclusions  derived 
from  the  experiment  are: — 

1.  That  while  phosphates  are 
most  necessarv  for  the  turnip 
crop,  potash  is  often  deficient,  and 
it  is  worth  while  for  each  farmer 
to  experiment  for  himself  in  order 
to  discover  the  wants  of  his  soil. 

2.  That  bone  meal  and  ground 
mineral  phosphate  are  much  in- 
ferior to  superphosphate  and  slag 
as  turnip  growers. 

3.  That  superphosphate  is  a 
little  more  effective  than  slug,  bm 
a  mixture  of  both  is  generally 
good. 

4.  That  improved  superphos 
phate  and  basic  superphosphate, 
in  comparison  with  superphos 
phate  and  slag,  are  not  worlh  the 
extra  price  charged. 

5.  That  a  small  complete  dress 
ir.g  of  artificial  manures,  amount- 
ing to  3  or  4  cwt.  per  acre,  will 
give  n  profitable  return,  along 
wilh  10  tons  of  dung. 

6.  That  more  than  10  tons  of 
dung  do  not  give  a  proportionate 
Increase  of  crop. 
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THE    GARDEN    A  NO  FIELD. 


Dry  v.  We  t  Milking. 

Many  people  claim  that  the  dry 
tvstem  of  milking  ia  far  more  cleanly 
than  the  wet,  but  other  experience  I 
persons  strongly  lomlml  that  view. 
These  assert  that  the  milk  can  be  con- 
taminated in  the  pail  with  dry  scales 
and  dirt,  when  the  dry  method  is 
adopted,  iu<t  as  it  can  from  milk 
contaminated  by  contact  with  the 
bands  and  the  outside  of  the  teuts 
There  are  two  svstems  in  use  for  milk 
|mr— one  is  called  squeezing  and  the 
other  tUL'L'in.'  or  stripping.  When  the 
tugging  or  ■tripping  plan  is  followed 
there  is  no  uuestion  that  a  little  luli- 
ricntion,  by  mean-  of  milk,  lessens  the 
frit  tion,  and  a  similar  result  wo  Id 
follow  in  a  lesser  decree  when  the 
■qu.-e/ing  plan  i-  followed  '  y  'he  milk 
er.  The  advocates  of  wet  milkm- 
very  reasonably  ur-je  that  it  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  natural  process 
as  carried  on  bv  the  calf  than  is  the 
dry  method,  and  they  also  urge  th  it 
the  teat  and  udders  are  more  Mkely 
to  contract  troubles  through  the  cows 
lyin_'  in  wet  or  dirty  quarters  th  m 
from  wet  milking.  A  c Vf  will  suck- 
its  dam  many  times  during  the  day, 
and  the  teats  are  naturally  left  wet. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  seems 
that  the  advocates  of  wet  -  milkintr 
have  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour 
of  their  theory.  Vet,  for  all  that,  the 
wetting  of  the  hand^  with  the  milk 
does  not  appear  a  clean  and  pleasine 
process .  but  it  may  be  made  more  or 
less  <o  according  to  the  ideas  of  the 
persons  who  practise  it. 


The  Kicktng-Out  Habit. 

?ome  cows  are  to  be  met  with  that 
have  the  awkward  habit  of  locking 
out  at  anvone  passing  behind  them 
when  stalled  The  frequent  cause  of 
this  is  the  having  been  struck  from 
behind  previously,  surly  attendants 
sometimes  striking  cows  unnn  the  leg 
with  trie  fork  whilst  cleaning  out. 

Cure  is  not  easv,  but.  to  avoid  be- 
ing kicked,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
to  pretend  not  to  notice  the  kickin -. 
tends  to  make  the  cow  think  she  i= 
wasting  effort.  Or,  if  =he  kicks^  verv 
determinedly,  *tuff  a  baa  tichtlv 
with  straw  and  suspend  it  with  a 
rope  so  that  it  well  clears  the  ground 
and"  hangs  about  a  foot  off  the  rear 
of  the  cow.  When  the  cow  kicks,  the 
harder  =he  does  so.  the  more  violence 
will  the  bag  come  at  her  heels  again 
and  the  usual  result  is  that  the  ani- 
mal i->  so  cowed  in  the  end  that  she 
is  afraid  to  start  kicking  again. 

A  cow  that  kicks  whilst  bein</ 
milked  may  drop  it  if  earefollv  coa^ 
and  humored  for  a  time  whilst  milk- 
ing is  on.  Tf  this  does  not  ansr  er, 
(!e  her  legs  in  the  usual  manner, 
ing  her  without  being  tied  occasion 
ally,  and  she  e  drop  the  kickin"  if 
she  finds  that   it  lead=  to  restraint. 

Dairving  i«  profitable  if  you  do  'h* 
right  kind  of  dairying. 


Sprouting  Potatoes  for 

Planting. 

Reply  to  "  Murphy."— The  best 
way  of  sprouting  Potatoes  ready 
for  planting  is  to  place  them, 
crown  upwards,  in  small  trays  or 
boxes.  The  best  eyes  are  on  the 
crown,  and  the  central  one  in  this 
w.i\  will  develop  a  sturdy  green 
shoot  half  an  inch  or  so  Ion  jr. 
When  in  that  condition  it  is  ready 
for  planting.  Potatoes  are  seldom 
given  room  enough  to  do  their 
best.  To  prove  this  we  have  only 
to  note  the  crop  produced  by  out- 
side rows  in  anv  given  plot.  The 
best  manures  for  Potatoes  are 
those  containing  a  preponderance 
of  phosphates  and  potash.  Tf  the 
land  is  poor  and  nitrogenous  man- 
ures are  used  to  finish  off  the  crop, 
scatter  nitrate  of  soda  alongside 
the  rows,  just  previous  to  earthing 
up,  at  the  rate  of  2lb.  per  square 
rod.  Two  applications  of  half  the 
quantity  will  be  better.  The  hoe 
should  be  used  freely.  The  rows  of 
strong-growing  Potatoes  should  be 
three  feet  apart,  and  the  sets  in 
the  rows  16  inches  from  each 
other.  Thel  depth  of  covering 
should  be  from  four  inches  to  six 
inches,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  season. 

 *  

Not  a  Kick  for  a  Kick. 

A  passage  in  the  Scriptures  says, 
"An  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth 
for  a  tooth  ;"  but  was  never 
meant  as  I  think  some  cow-boys 
appear  to  take  it  I  have  heard 
them  excliam  (when  a  cow  has 
kicked)  "  I'll  show  vou  now  that 
T  can  kick."  If  a  pat  on  the  ribs 
and  a  caress  were  exchanged  for 
a  kick,  a  cow  would  soon  think 
that  she  was  unfair,  and  resort  to 
a  quieter  attitude.  Kindness  to 
the  cows  on  a  dairy  farm  is  equal- 
ly as  good  a  milk  producer  as 
maize,  lucerne  or  mangels .  Milk- 
ers !  have  this  motto  "  Good  for 
Evil,"  and  don't  forget  to  give 
vour  cows  a  lump  of  rock  salt  to 
take  the  rough  edges  off  their 
tongues.  — Cowboy. — 


FURNITURE! 

Why  pay  high  prices  ? 
Buy  from  those  who  make  it    'nd  sell 
from  workshop  to  public  direct. 

RENOVATIONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Write,  call,  or  "phone— Central,  2W.i,  : 
Furniture  Manufacturers. 

Borthwick  Reid  &  Harper, 

IMKII'    ST.    ADELAIDE.     (next  to 
"  Army  "  Citadel.) 


Farm  Hints. 


Salt  is  a  preventive  of  worm  in- 
fection.   It  is  nature'i  vermifuge,  and 

should  be  laid  about  so  cows  can  get 
at  it  with  ease. 

The  waste  of  nitrogen  from  the  soil 
may  be  made  up,  in  some  degree,  by 
the  planting  and  ploughing  in  of 
leguminous  crops.  ■ 

Pigs  like  plenty  of  good  water  and 
grass.  The  man  who  keeps  his  pi^s 
growing  all  the  t5me  till  h<  markets 
them  isi  making  money. 

The  real  test  of  the  g'ood  oow  is 
her  performance  after  the  first  three 
months  in  milk. 

A  good  dairv  cow,  if  properly  fed 
while  dry,  will  lay  on  a  considerable 
amount  of  fat,  and  after  freshening 
she  will  not  only  use  the  food  edven 
her  for  milk  production  but  will  draw 
on  her  own  body  fat  to  increase  the 
milk  flow,  and  no  matter  if  you  feed 
her  practically  all  she  will  salt  from 
the  time  she  drops  her  calf,  there,  will 
be  a  gradual  falling  of  the  flesh  for 
six  or  seven  months  after  she  has 
calved. 


Attention  is  directfed  to  the  ad- 
vertisement of  Messrs.  Ward  Bros., 
of  7  Arcade,  with  reference  to  the 
"  A.N. A.  Sewing  Machine."  This 
useful  domestic  machine  has  be- 
come very  popular  in  the  other 
States,  and  more  especially  in  Vic- 
toria. Since  the  opening  of  the 
firm's  branch  in  South  Australia 
bio-  business  has  also  been  done, 
the  many  good  points  of  the  ma- 
chine nadilv  appealing  to  our 
ladv  friends.  Inspection  is  cordi- 
ally invited. 


R.  GORRELL, 

VHTSIC8RT.LKR  &  IMPORTER  of 

Brass  Rand  Instruments. 

Vinlinv,  Flu'e*.  Piocolo*,  A  ecorftaotin. 
all  kimlu  of  Maaie.  Latent  Sourm,  at*. 

Sole  Agent  Boosey  &  Co.'s 


A<M«we:  Flinders  St..  Comer  Hyde  3d.,  Adelaide.    Compeneatinr Pi»ton  Rraaa  Band  Tn- 

urraaaeata.  "Correll  "  Cornets  fro* 
0  fe.    Baaaay  Osama*  freaa  0k  Ma 
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Placing  the  Homestead. 

In  fixing  upon  the  site  of  a  new 
farm  house  and  buildings  there 
are  some  things  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  which  ;>re 
often  overlooked. 

They  should  be1  placed  on  ground 
high  enough  to  make  them  safe, 
not  only  from  actual  Hood,  but 
from  dampness.  They  should  not 
be  crowded  so  closely  together 
that  one  would  endanger  another 
in  case  of  fire. 

The  stables  should  be  near  en- 
ough to  the  house  to  be  conven- 
ient when  animals  require  atten- 
tion during  the  night,  and  also  to 
prevent  loss  of  time  when  passing 
to  and  from  the  house  for  meals. 

The  position  of  the  water  supply 
should  be  considered.  Water  is 
required  all  day  and  all  the  year 
round,  and  the  carriage  of  water 
from  a  distant  well  or  spring- 
means  much  to  the  wife,  unless 
proper  provision  is  made  and  a 
full  supply  is  hauled  to  the  house 
door.  Then  the  supply  for  the  stock 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  It  may 
not  mean  much  to  the  horse  and 
cows  which  are  driven    to  water, 


®NEW  .  . 
ZEALAND 
Insurance  .  . 
. .  Company, 

TO  STOCK  OWNERS. 

This  well-known  COLONIAL  OFFICE 
ia   now  issuing. 
LIVE  STOCK  POLICIES, 
with  most  lenient  conditions,  special 
ly  prepared  to  meet  local  requirements 
covering 

DEATH    FROM    FIRE,  NATURAL 
CAUSES,  AND  ACCIDENT. 
Foaling  Risks  a  Specialty. 
FOR    RATES    AND  PARTICULARS 

AI'PLY  TO  THE  LOCAL  AGENT 
(N.B.— The  well-known  '  Maor  i  Head 
Agency  plate  is  to  be  seen  in  all  ih>' 
chief  centres),  or  THE  MANAGER, 
II.'  KING  WILLIAM  ST..  ADELAIDE 
1  laioii   paid  exce«l   £1  fiOOflW 
D-|,artmentH  -  KIKE.  MARINE 
ACCIDENT,    EMPLOYERS'  INDEM 
NITV,     PLATEGLA8S,  FIDELITY 
GUARANTEE,       A I ) M 1 N I  ST B AT IO N 
BONDw.  BIRC-I.ARY.  LIVE  STOCK 


but  it  means  time  for  the  driver 
also,  and  all  time  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

Lastly,  in  placing  the  home- 
stead its  convenience  to  the  road 
should  be  considered.  It  should  ,be 
removed  far  enough  to  escape  the 
dust  which  so  often  sweeps  along 
a  main  road,  but  to  be  within 
reasonable  distance  of  it  is  a  non- 
venience,  especially  on  dark  nights. 

A  well-placed  homestead  adds  to 
the  actual  money  value  of  a  farm, 
and  though  you  may  have  no  idea 
of  selling,  you  will  not  object  to 
the  i  value  of  your  property  being 
as  high  as  possible.  — "  Australian 
Agriculturist." 


Parasitic  Diseases  in  Sheep. 

Professor  Wilson,  of  the  •  Harper 
Adams  College,  in  the  course  of  a 
lecture  on  "  Parasitic  Diseases  of 
Sheep,"  said  he  was  sorry  to  have 
to  say  that  parasites  were  on  the 
increase, and  only  a  week  or  two 
ago  he  was  in  conversation  with 
certain  of  their  big  sheep-breeders 
in  this'  country,  and  he  saw  it 
clearly  indicated  that  if  certain 
measures  were  not  taken  to  check 
the  advance  of  parasitism  among 
sheep,  many  of  the  farms  would 
not  only  be  decimated,  but  would 
have  to  be  reformed .  in  some  shape 
or  other  if  sheep  were  to  be  kept 
upon  them. 

Those  present,  as  practical  farm- 
ers, knew  very  well  that  the  time 
had  arrived  when  they  must  re- 
cognise that  science  had  come  to 
their  aid  in  giving  them  certain  in- 
formation with  regard  to  those 
minute  forms  of  life  to  which  he 
referred,  and  which  years  ago 
they  knew  practically  nothing 
about.  It  therefore  behoved  them, 
especially  the  owners  of  sheep,  if 
the  sheep  were  restricted  to  cer- 
tain lands,  to  be  as  conversant 
with  the  life  history  of  parasites  as 
of  any  other  department  of  their 
farming  industry.  If  not,  he  fore- 
saw great  ■difficulties  in  the  way  of 
continuing  their  work  in  many 
cases.  Some  two  years  ago  Mr. 
Mansell  read  a  paper  before  the 
Sheep  breeders'  Association,  and 
said  : — 

"  It  is  probably  well  within  the 
mark  to  state  that  two-thirds  of 
the  disease  and  mortality  iu  our 
Hocks  are  of  parasitic  origin,  and 
that  despite  the  vast  strides  made 
in  sanitary  science  and  our  large 
icqnaintance  with  the  life  history 
ml  habits  of  ovine  parasites, 
diseases  of  this  class  are  much 
more  common  than  three  or  four 


decades  ago,  brought  about  in 
numerous  instances  by  over-stock- 
ing with  sheep,  which  is  greatly 
to  be  deprecated." 

Over-stocking  was  the  secret  of 
the  trouble  to  a  great  extent,  and 
that  was  the  foundation  on  vhich 
he 'was  compelled  to  go.  Farms 
were  sheep-fed  for  years  and  years, 
and  the  animals  which  lived  on 
that  land  deposited  there  the 
forms  of  life  which  were  taken  in- 
to the  bodies  of  other  sheep  which 
followed  after  them.  Permanent 
pasture  land  was  the  hotbed  or 
source  from  which  those  forms  of 
life  were  obtained. 

Parasites  had  to  live  either  upon 
the  external  part  of  the  body  of 
an  animal  or  upon  the  internal 
parts,  and  those  forms  of  life  were 
to  be  found  in  what  were  termed 
the  "  hollow  cavities  "  of  the  bod  v. 
The  fact  that  they  were  to  be 
found  anywhere  where  there  was 
an  entrance  from  the  external 
parts  showed  them  very  clearly 
they  must  have  an  independent  ex- 
istence outside  the  body  of  an  ani- 
mal prior  to  being  taken  into  the 
body  of  the  living  animal.  He  was 
anxious  to  put  before  them  certain 
measures  with  which  they  could 
combat  those  forms  of  life.  Those 
parasites  originated  from  an  egg 
which,  although  it  might  be  in- 
visible to  the  naked  eve,  was  re- 
vealed with  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope. .With  regard  to  the  harm 
which  thev  did  to  the  sheep,  those 
present  knew  that  the  diseases  of 
sheep  were  praeticallv  limited  to 
a  very  few  ;  and  it  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  in  many  cases  when 
a  sheep  died  the  farmer  took  no 
steps  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
death,  but  considered  that  when 
the  animal  was  dead  it  was  finish- 
ed with. 

The  time  had  come,  however, 
when  thev  must  learn  bv  the  '  ani- 
mals which  had  succumbed  to  cer- 
tain disorders  what  had  been  the 
cause  of  death.  Thev  should  not 
allow  the  matter  to  pass  over, 
but  sin  mid  find  out  for  themselves 
the  cause,  so  that  thev  might  be 
in  a  position  to  guard  against 
these  things  in  the  future.  He 
knew  the  kind  of  half-measures 
often  taken  by  farmers,  but  in  the 
future  thev  must  look  at  everv 
shilling  in  connection  with  farm- 
ing, and  it  did  not  do  to  take 
anything  for  granted.  He  would 
proceed  to  deal  with  one  or  two  of 
the  diseases  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, confining  himself  to  those 
which  ; fleeted  the  inside. 

First ,  he  would  take  the  com- 
mon tape  worm,  and,  in  passing, 
would  remind  them  that  the.  lamb 
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was  not  born  with  parasites,  but 
the  trouble  came  from  the  peculiar 
way  in  which  it  took  its  food 
Thev  often  found  that  when  tin 
ewes  had  lambed  thev  were  turned 
out  with  their  lamhs  on  to  old 
pasture  land.  As  soon  as  the  lit- 
tle lamb  began  to  nibble  about  he 

'  took  into  his  body  souk-  of  those 
eggs  which  were  deposited  on  the 
blades  of  the  grass,  etc.,  by  sheep 
which  had  l>een  there  previously 
If  they  allowed  those  eggs  to  be 
scattered    about   b\     older  sheep. 

i  no  wonder  the  young  animals  suf- 
fered. All  lambs  should  be  drench- 
ed l>efore  they  were  weaned,  but 
they  should  get  the  right  kind'  of 
medicine,  and  not  allow   it    to  be 

i  ■tallowed  too  hurriedly. 

Common  turpentine  with  milk  or 
linseed  oil  was  the  finest  thing 
possible  for  the  use  to  which  he 
had  referred,  but  they  should  be 
careful    in  the   way  they    used  it 

,  If  they  saw  the  lamb  falling  over 

'  after  the  drenching  they  would 
know  it  was  the  re-action  of  the 
turpentine  on  the  nervous  system. 
They  should  graduate  their  medi- 

1  cine  according  to  the  constitution 
of  the  animals. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  arsenic 
for  tapeworm,  he  (Professor  Wil- 
son) must  tell  them  without  bias 
that  he  had  had  most  excellent  re- 
sults from  the  use  of  arsenic  for 
that  purpose,  but  it  must  be  used 
with  great  discretion.  Tobacco 
had  also  been  used  with  success 
in  the  expelling  of  those  worms. 

Another  very  common  parasite 
was  the  blood-sucking  parasite, 
which  lived  on  the  inside  of  the 
bowel,  producing  scouring  and  dis- 
orders of  the  digestive  system.  It 
was  most  important  that  they 
should  not  disseminate  the  disease 
bv  moving  infected  animals  from 
one  place  to  another.  If  they  did 
so  thev  ran  the  risk  of  getting 
the  whole  farm  infected. — "  Ars- 
tralasian." 

The  In-Foal  Marc. 

An  in-foal  mare  may  be  worked 
until  the  day  she  foals  if  she  is 
properly  handled.  If  th^  mare  has 
heavy  work  to  do,  work  her  easy. 
Do  not  make  her  back  heavy  loads 
or  strain  herself  in  any  way.  It 
must  l>e  remembered  that  Cher, 
are  now  two  lives  to  be  support!  d. 
so  her  feed  should  be  nourishing 
and  properly  balanced.  In-J[n.il 
mares,  doinjr  light  wozk,  fed  on 
cut,  unthreshed  oat  sheaves  shoid  ! 
be  in  splendid  condition  in  the 
spring.  Mares  doing  heavy  Work 
must  lie  fed  in  proportion,  inclu  ' 
rug  laxative  ingredients 


—  Near  the  foaling  Time.  — 
W  hen  the  mare  comes  near  her 
Foaling  time,  she  will  become  slug- 
gish in  her  world — do  not  hasten, 
overheat  or  excite  her.  If  you  have 
the  date  she  is  to  foal,  you  will 
know  when  to  expect  the  new 
arrival.  However  there  is  no  in- 
fallible rule,  usually  the  mare 
shows  wax  on  her  teats  a  few 
days  before  foaling  she  becomes 
restless  and  there  is  an  increased 
secretion  of  waxy  milk,  the  col- 
ostrum. Be  on  hand  if  at  all  pos- 
sible when  the  mare  foals.  If  all 
the  breeders  made  a  practice  of 
doing  this  the  mortality  among 
nia res  and  foals  would  be  greatly 
decreased.  It  is  well  to  have  the 
mare  foal  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible,  and  to  foal  in  the  stable. 
To  prevent  joint  ill,  thoroughly 
disinfect  the  box  stall  where  the 
mare  is  to  foal.  Don't  be  half 
hearted  in  this,  clean  the  stall 
out,  then  sprinkle  a  pail  or  more 
of  fresh  lime  over  the  floor,  and 
a  profusion  of  formalin  or  other 
lisiniectant  around  the  walls. 
Then  bed  the  stall  with  clean 
straw  and  plenty  of  it.  When  the 
foal  is  about  to  arrive,  examine 
the  presentation  and  see  if  it  is 
normal.  If  the  presentation  is 
abnormal,  send  at  once  for  expe- 
rienced assistance  to  have  the  pre- 
sentation corrected.  If  help  can 
be  given  the  mare  when  the  foetus 
first  makes  its  appearance,  some 
of  the  most  difficult  presentations 
can  usually  be  corrected  before  the 
labor  pains  become  severe,  thus  en- 
suring a  live  colt  and  a  heathy 
mother. 

—  Practice  Disinfection.  — 
When  the  colt  has  arrived,  after 
the  navel  cord  has  stopped  its 
strong  pulsations,  tie  the  cord 
near  the  colt's  belly  with  a  strong 
disinfected  string.  Then  sever  the 
cord.  Before  letting  the  tied  navel 
out  of  the  operator's  hands, 
disinfect  it  with  a  10  per  cent, 
solution  of  commercial  formalin. 
Then  leave  alone  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  Usually  by  that  time  the 
colt  will  be  sucking.  —  Breeders' 
Gazette. 


Points  of  a  Draught  Horse. 


A  knowledge  of  (he  conformation  of 
the  horse  is  not  so  general  amongst 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  breeders  as 
can  be  desired.  If  every  brooder  was 
a  good  judge,  there  would  not  be  so 
much  aimless  breeding,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  production  of  so  many 
inferior  animal.  Every  breeder  should 
make  a  study  of  the  conformation  of 
the  horse,  and  refrain  from  breeding 
from  stall  I  ions  that  are  not  built  on 
proper  lines.  The  construction  and 
set  of  the  hind  logs  is  of  vital  im- 
portance in  the  draught  horse.  A 
great  many  of  (he  diseases  to  be 
found  in  these  regions  are  largely  due 
to  a  wrong  s,  t  of  limbs.  In  a  cor- 
rectly-formed hind  limb,  viewing  it 
from  the  side,  a  lino  dropped  from 
the  hindmost  point  of  the  slope 
should  strike  the  top  of  the  hock, 
and  continue  parallel  with  it  until 
the  pastern  joint  is  reached.  Address- 
ing a  meeting  of  horse  breeders  on 
the  subject,  Professor  Kenny,  of  the 
Towa  Agricultural  College,  said  that 
if  the  conformation  of  the  leg  be  poor 
then  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  is 
Very  likely  to  become  curby.  If  the 
opposite  conformation  be  present, 
where  the  leg  extends  backward  of  a 
line  dropped  as  previously  described, 
fulness  of  (he  hock,  or  bog  spavin, 
is  likely  to  result.  Spavin  and  ring 
bones  are  very  often  found  on  legs 
of  this  kind,  because  of  the  fact  thai 
the  bon.s  do  not  have  the  proper 
slope  in  relation  to  each  other. 
Viewed  from  behind,  the  legs  shotfld 
set  in  a  straight  line,  and  if  there  be 
any  deviation  from  a  straight  line 
the  Kocks  should  be  inclined  together, 
but  never  out  war  Is,  as  a  wide-hocked 
horse  is  a  drug  on  almost  any  horse 
market.  The  feet  should  be  large, 
round,  wide  at  the  hoof-head,  not  too 
shallow  nor  too  high  in  the  heels, 
and,  above  all.  constructed  of  good| 
dense  horn,  which  indicates  ability  to 
wear  well.  The  action  of  a  draught 
horse  is  a  point  which  is  receiving 
more  attention  than  it  formerly  did. 
A  horse  to  command  the  highest  price 
must  move  well.  Tie  must  bo  good 
at  the  walk,  and  also  do  the  trotting 
act  fairly  well.  Length  of  stride  and 
straightness  of  stride  are  the  two 
.most  important  [joints  to  be  consider- 
ed at  the  walk.  Snappiness  is  essen- 
tial. Height  of  action  and  flashiness 
are  attractive,  but  not  necessarily 
utility  points. 
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Ploughing. 

Tn  order  to  do  good'  ploughing  (says 
"  Ploughman  "  in  the  Country 
Gentleman)  the  first  essential  is  to 
have  a  correct  hitch-up.  First,  the 
whiflfle-trees  should  be  made  so  that 
the  evener  or  double-tree  shall  be  only 
twice  in  length  the  width  of  furrow 
3'ou  wish  to  turn.  This  length 
should  usually  be  from  thirty  to 
thirty-two  inches.  The  reason  for 
this  is  so  that  the  plough  will  be  in 
shape  to  stand  in  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  when  it  is  in  the  best 
position  to  do  good  work.  Anyone 
can  see  at  once  that  when  a  team  is 
hitched  to  a  plough  with  a  four-foot- 
evener  as  too  many  farmers  do  hitch, 
that,  were  you  to  drive  across  a  field, 
the  plough,  if  left  to  run  straight 
with  the  draught  of  the  team,  would 
'  e  in  line  to  cut  a  two-foot  furrow. 
This  anyone  can  see  is  an  impos- 
sibility, and  make  good  work,  so  that 
the  man  at  the  handles,  without 
thought,  will  roll  the  plough  over  to 
the  landside  in  order  to  keep  a  width 
of  furrow  that  can  be  laid  in  decent 
shape. 

Second,  most  men  are  of  opinion 
that  a  close  hitch  makes  an  easier 
draught,  and  in  order  to  get  the  re- 
quired depth  of  furrow  with  a  close 
hitch,  draw  from  the  ton,  nearly  so. 
of  the  plough  beam.  This  sort  of  a 
hitch  has  the  tendency  to  make  the 
plough  run  very  heavy  on  the  Doint 
and  puts  the  plough  out  of  position 
to  do  anvthing  like  good  work  :  be- 
sides, it  leaves  the  plough  in  a  por- 
tion where  a  very  small  stone  will 
put  it  out  of  the  furrow.  The  proper 
hitch  would  be  to  take  the  team  away 
from  the  plough  far  enough  so  that 
the  clevis  can  be  put  to  draw  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  plough  beam. 
Wh»n  hitched  in  this  manner,  thouo-h. 
the  team  may  be  farther  from  the 
plough,  the  draught  will  be  easier, 
because  the  plough  will  be  in  its  pro- 
per nositi  n  to  lift  the  furrow  very 
much  easier  than  when  running  he  >w 
on  the  point,  and  only  e  part  of  the 
share  is  doing  work. 

So  much  for  hitching.  Now  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  we  shall  make 
our  lands  for  ploU"Ww.  Tf  one  is 
u  =  in"  a  reversible  plough  he  is  always 
turning  on  the  sod  or  unplou<rhed 
land.  Rut  with  ploughs  ploughing 
around     a    land     all    the  turning- 


around  of  the  team  ie  don©  on  fresh- 
Iv-ploughed  soil,  and  a  team  weigh 
i'ng  from  2,0fl0  to  2,600  lb.  can  pack 
the  light,  mellow,  fresh -ploughed  soil 
down  so  hard  that  it  will  take  an  un- 
usual amount  of  harrowing  to  make 
it  loose  and  mellow.  When  using 
other  than  a  reversible  plough,  I 
advise  back  -  furrowing.  True  with 
this  method  there  are  dead  furrows, 
but  with  the  ploughing  around  a  land 
there  will  be  the  short  dead  furrow  in 
the  centre,and  also  one  out  on  eacn 
eornei',  and  while  these  corner  dead 
furrows  may  be  more  shallow,  the 
tramping  down  of  the  soil  by  the 
team  will  overbalance  the  other  fault. 
Rut  with  a  proper  finish  of  a  dead 
furrow  when  back-furrowing,  there 
need  be  but  a  small  showing  of  any 
dead  furrow.  To  accomplish  this, 
when  coming  to  finish  for  a  dead 
furrow,  the  last  sod  furrow  but  one 
should  be  turned  only  about  one-half 
the  denth  that  has  been  ploughed  ; 
from  the  bottom  of  the  last  sod- 
furrow,  what  is  termed  an  earth- 
furrow  can  be  turned  that  will  make 
the  depth  of  the  rest  of  the  ploughing  ; 
the  next  to  the  last  sod-furrow  will 
slide  somewhat  into  the  dead  furrow, 
and  a  proner  harrowing  will  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  obliterate  any  depression 
or  ditch  in  the  soil. 

 «  

Pine  Plantations. 

Anyone  who  reads  agrcultural 
notes  or  the  other  items  of  news  from 
ihe  country  distri"te,  wrifes  th? 
Sydney  Morning  Herald,  must  be 
fa'm'Tiar  with  paragraphs  intimating 
that,  on  certain  dates,  so  many  thou- 
sand acnes,  comprising  numerous 
blocks,  will  be  made  available  for 
selection  under  certain  conditions. 
The  average  reader  is  nle^s^d  to  bn">w 
th"t  th"  cou>itrv  is  fast  filbni-  up.  and 
that  <he  staMli'y  of  Anstr"lia  as  a 
nation  is  assure!  by  th~  even-ineseas 
ins  numbers  of  successful  farms  brought 

under  cultivation  throughout  the 
land.  The  splendid  oversea  market 
for  butter  has  made  the  small  farm 
a  success,  and  for  produetion  of  but- 
ter, scrub  land,  cleared,  and  in  grassi, 
provides  the  finest  pasture.  It  follows 
that  the  opening  up  of  scrub  hands, 
divided  into  small  areas,  results  in 
the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  scrub 
itself,  and  the  demand  for  such  lands 


is  so  strong  that  the  preservation  of 
large  areas  as  ttmber  reserves  is  a 
policy  tnat  any  Government  must 
have  a  difficulty  in  maintaining. 

There  are  still  magnificent  assets  in 
the  shape  of  timber  lands  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland,  but 
the  pressure  of  the  farmer,  anxious  for 
the  possession  of  the  best  dairying  land 
is  already  severe,  and  such  pressure  is 
sure  to  increase  as  railways  open  up 
facilities  for  transport.  The  individ- 
ual farmer  cannot  be  expected  to  con- 
serve timber  for  the  use  of  future  gen- 
erations under  the  present  regulations, 
and  it  is  onen  to  question  if  the  locl-ing 
up  of  scrub  lands  suitable  for  dairy- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  preserving  trie 
timber  growing  on  such  land  is  a  sat- 
isfactory solution  of  the  problem. 

For  the  growth  of  the  pine-tree 
scub  land  is  necessary.  Nature,  how- 
ever, does  not  plant  h°r  wild  scrubs 
with  pine-trees  as  an  orchard  ist  plants 
his  acres  with  fruit  trees.  Many  acres 
may  have  few  pine-trees,  and  a  few 
acjres  may  have  many.  Tn  all  timber 
reserves  the  reallv  valuable  trees  are 
scattered,  and,  if  brought  together, 
would  occupy  a  comparatively  small 
area.  Pine-trees  improve,  for  com- 
mercial purposes,  when  they  grow  in 
close  proximity.  The  sizes,  when  the 
trees  have  matured,  are  more  suitable 
for  mill  requirements.  Tre=>8  that 
have  too  much  space  are  frequently 
too  large  to  handle,  and  much  of  their 
growth  has  to  be  wasted  hefore  they 
can  be  removed  from  the  land  +o  the 
mill.  The  pine-+rees  are  we1!  adapted 
for  artificial  planting,  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  scrub  lands  by  farmers 
miwht  be  a  means  of  increasing,  in- 
stead of  decreasing,  th*  supplv  of  this 
valuable  timber,  under  new  regula- 
tions. 

With  this  obiect  in  view,  the  State 
should  make  it  a  condition  of  selec- 
tion that  a  certain  number  of  pine- 
trees  should  be  planted  for  every 
acre  selected.  Instead  of  being  scat- 
tered far  and  wide,  the  trees  wou)d 
be  in  plantations.  P>y  mutual  ar- 
rangement the  farmers  might  easilv 
bring  their  plantations  together  at 
boundarv-Hnes,  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
lease,  when  the  purchasing  terms  were 
fulfilled,  the  plantations  wouM  prove 
their  value  to  every  farmer,  and  their 
preservation  would  be  certain. 

Tn  many  wavs  such  plantations 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  a 
neighbourhood.  and  a  farmer  who 
produces  butter  should  take  an  inter- 
est and  pride  in  producing  the  timber 
in  which  his  butter  must  be  packed 
to  reach  the  market.  Such  plan- 
tations could  be  easily  protected  from 
fires,  and  should  a  fire  d-strov  one 
plantation  it  won M  be  confined  to  a 
limited  area.  Everv  State  in  the 
Commonwealth  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  future  supplies  of  go^d  pine; 
and  the  throwing  open  of  scrub  lands 
combined  with  proper  regulations  for 
the  permanent  production  of  thi« 
valuable  timber,  is  surely  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  more  reasonable  in 
every  way  than  the  closing  of  lands 
that  nay  not  average  more  than  ons 
o»  two   'ood  tree*  to  the  acre. 
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Poultry  Notes. 


Sunshine  and  Shade  in  the 
Poultry-Yard 

Sunshine  in  the  poultry  house, 
in  the  coops,  and  in  the  yards  is 
beneficial  in  many  respects.  In 
the  poultry  house  it  acts  as  apuri 
tier,  and  in  consequence  improves 
sanitary  conditions.  Sunshine  in 
spring  is  greatly  enjoyed  by  youni; 
chickens,  and  the  way  they  bask 
in  it  plainly  indicates  how  greativ 
they  enjoy  its  life  giving,  genia1 
Warmth.  To  have  the  coops 
located  early  in  the  season  when 
they  get  a  good  share  of  the  en 
tire"  day's  sunshine  is  healthful 
and  invigorating.  Runs  located 
■where  the  sun  has  full  sway,  pre 
ferably  on  ground  with  a  natural 
slope/will  rapidly  dry  off  after  a 
shower  of  rain.  Such  grounds  will 
remain  free  from  contamination 
much  longer  than  level  grounds  or 
those  much  shaded.  Though  sun 
shine  is  a  great  destroyer  of  germs 
that  lurk  in  the  poultry  yard,  the 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  also  brings  to  life  plenty  of 
proof  of  the  poultry  raiser's  ne 
gleet.  It  is  the  sunshine  that 
warms  into  life  the  vermin  pests 
of  the  poultry  yard.  Later  in  the 
season  there  can  be  too  much  sun 
shine,  both  for  the  fowls  and  the 
growing  chicks.  Poultry  that  can 
not  at  will  have  access  to  shad\ 
resorts  during  the  hot  summer 
months  suffer  greatly  with  the 
heat.  In  a  few  weeks'  time  shad' 
will  be  as  necessary  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  poultry  as  sunshine  is 
now.  Both  are  excellent  in  their 
proper  seasons,  but  when  fowls 
are,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  com 
pelled  to  exist  in  either  sunshine 
or  shade  out  of  season,  trouble  is 
sore  to  result. 

A  run  that  cannot  be  too  brighi 
ond  sunny  in  the  early  spring  ina.v 
be  too  much  so  later  on.  Mop 
mistakes  arc  however,  made  over 
an  excess  of  sunshine  than  ot 
shade.  Scores  of  poultry  yards  d<> 
not  have  enough  shade  in  hoi- 
weather.  When-  fowls  have  thei; 
liberty  about  a  farm  the  choice  of 
shade  rests  with  themselves,  ami 
they  will  seek  it  no!  in  some  dar! 
stuffy  corner,  bin  where  the  air  is 
kept  stirred  by  the  breeze  aroun*! 
them.  Open-fronted  sheds  when 
located  where  the  rays  of  the  sui 


have  full  play  on  them  are  ouly  a 
partial  success.  The  heat  inside 
soon  becomes  stilling.  The  modem 
wnds  of  the  scientific  poultry 
raiser— the  pens  of  10  hens— are 
provided  with  miniature  gal- 
vanized iron  houses  carrying  a 
straw  thatch  over  the  iron  roof. 
This  keeps  the  inside  temperature 
within  reasonable  bounds,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  system  leaves 
much  room  for  improvements, 
'there  is  no  shade  equals  the  shade 
of  trees,  for  underneath  their 
branches  there  is  not  only  ample 
shade,  but  a  chance  for  a  breath 
of  refreshing  air  if  there  is  the 
slightest  breeze  stirring.  One  has 
only  to  note  the  refuges  sought 
out  by  fowls  running  loose  on 
farms  to  realize  the  class  of  shade 
most  acceptable  to  them.  An 
orchard  is  an  ideal  place  for  a 
poultry  yard  for  fowls,  as  well  as 
a  very  excellent  run  for  young 
chicks.  Every  poultry  keeper, 
however,  is  not  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  orchard  conveniences. 

Shade  of  some  sort  being 
necessary,  and  not  having  been 
provided  by  Nature,  it  must  there- 
fore be  constructed.  A  square 
skeleton  shed  is  as  good  a  substi- 
tute as  any.  Four  posts  in  the 
ground,  rising  to  a  height  of  3  ft. 
or  4  ft.,  can  soon  be  provided  with 
a  framework  to  carry  light  mallee 
branches,  broom,  brush,  and  straw 
— the  whole  being  secured  and 
packed  close  with  wire  netting  to 
resist  the  wind.  The  four  sides 
are  left  open  for  the  air  to  circu- 
late through  freely.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement answers  very  well  for 
shade,  and  if  the  ground  under 
neath  be  dug  up  and  made  fine  and 
strewn  with  wood  ashes  the  fowls 
will  use  it  as  a  dust  bath  as  well. 
A  gutter  will  need  to  be  cut  to 
suit  the  level  or  slope  of  the 
ground.  What  applies  to  the  con- 
ditions of  poultry  raising  in  the 
suburbs  cannot  be  adapted  to 
farms  where  dry  conditions  and 
short  supplies  of  water  militate 
againsl  growing  shade  trees,  and 
i  is  for  the  latter  that  the  square 
skeleton  shed  supplies  a  want. 
Under  normal  conditions  there  is 
little  excuse  for  any  poultry 
raiser's  premises  to  be  barren  of 
.mi pie  shade  of  the  most  suitable 
kind,  such  as  is  afforded  by 
bushes,  vines,  or  trees.  Vines 


grow  very  rapidly  almost  any 
where,  and  are  at  their  best  by 
the  time  the  hot  weather  comes 
along.  They  not  only  form  a  shady 
retreat,  but  add  considerably  to 
I  he  landscape  effect.  They  can  be 
planted  and  trained  just  where 
convenience  suits.  Planted  on  the 
outside  of  netting  enclosures 
vines  can  be  run  up  G  or  8  ft.  high, 
and  spread  over  the  yard.  They 
can  be  trained  to  form  a  complete 
roof,  and  when  (bus  spread  out 
aloft  lose  none  of  the  fruit,  as  the 
bunches  of  grapes  will  be  out  of 
reach  of  even  the  high-flying 
breeds.  Where  poultry  yards  can 
have  frui!  I  rees  in  them  it  is  better 
to  take  advantage  of  such  fa- 
vourable locations  in  this  way. 
Not  only  do  the  trees  provide 
good  shelter  for  the  fowls,  but  the 
latter  effectually  keep  down  much 
insect  life  that  is  injurious  to  fruit 
trees.  Quick-growing  trees  are 
the  most  desirable,  those  of  a 
spreading  nature  being  pre- 
ferable, though  the  spreading 
characteristic  cau  be  easily  in- 
duced by  pruning  and  cutting 
back  the  heads  to  the  desired 
shape.  Select  varieties  that  are 
known  to  do  well  in  the  district. 
A  much-neglected  tree  that 
throws  a  fine  shade  and  will  grow- 
almost  anywhere  is  the  mul- 
berry. Poultry  yards  can  be  made 
not  only  more  attractive  in  ap 
pearance  (ban  they  usually  are, 
but  can  be  made  to  produce  pro- 
fitable yields  of  fruit,  with  the 
surplus  shed  by  Nature  to  the 
fowls  beneath.  Little  observation 
is  needed  to  find  how  poor  is  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  necessary  direction  above  in- 
dicated, and  yet  the  merest  ama- 
teur m nsf  have  frequently  no- 
ticed a  want  of  sunshine  in  his 
poultry  yard  when  most  desirable, 
and  an  excess  of  it  when  least- 
welcome. 
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Insects. 

From  "  English  Poultry." 
Of  the  many  species  of  insects 
which  exist  it  must  be  admitted 
that  certain  kinds  are  very  bene- 
ficial to  poultry,  but  many  arc 
very  injurious,  and  during  the  hot 
weather  they  increase  by  millions 
Take  the  latter  first.  The  small 
lice  are  a  great  annoyance,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  with 
chickens.  Thev  do  not  so  much 
affect  the  adult  fowls,  because 
they  are  stronger,  and  therefore 
better  able  to  withstand  attacks; 
nevertheless,  even  stock  birds  an1 
greatly  benefited  and  more  able 
to  produce  their  species  when  they 
are  periodically  examined  and 
kept  clean,  than  when  they  are  al- 
lowed to  run  in  a  filthy  state.  It 
is  no  new  subject,  this  one  of  ver- 
min, yet  it  is  one  that  poultry 
keepers  require  reminding  of  at 
this  season,  for  if  they  desire  their 
birds  to  thrive  and  be  health  v 
they  must  keep  them  free  from 

insert  s. 

Young  growing  chickens,  un- 
less they  are  attended  to.  suffer 
a  great  deal.  Many  inquiries  are 
made  as  to  the  cause  of  chickens 
not  thriving  as  they  should,  and 
it  is  generally  found,  on  close  ex- 
animation,  that  the  youngsters 
are  practically  covered  with  ver- 
min. Perhaps  there  are  two  or 
three  chickens  in  a  brood  which 
are  weaker  than  the  others,  and 
these  will  be  almost  sure  to  haw 
It;  limes  the  amount  of  vermin  on 
them  than  will  the  strong  and 
healthy  ones.  The  weakly  birds 
do  not  appear  to  have  energy  and 
.~i  rengtll  enough  to  dusl  them- 
selves, and  so  it  is  a  mattter  of 
impossibility  for  them  to  thrive, 
for  not  only  do  vermin  suck  the 


blood,  but  they  derive  a  great 
amount  oi  nutriment  from  the 
shooting  quills,  naturally  to  the 
great  detriment  of  the  victims. 

It  may  appear  a  broad  stale 
ment  to  make,  yet  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that  more  chickens  an* 
killed  through  insecf  pesis  thaii 
m  arly  all  diseases  t  hat  fowl  "flesh 
is  heir  to."  The  birds  are  so 
weakened  by  these  miles  thai 
they  are  very  susceptible  to  many 
ailments,  and  where  chickens 
have  been  practically  killed  ttv 
lice,  a  post-mortem  examination 

will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  gall 
duct  of  the  liver  is  very  full,  in 
some  instances  having  overflowed 
or  occasionally  burst  so  that 
the  liver  could  not  act  properly. 
When  chickens  are  infested  their 
feathers  generally  appear  to  be 
rather  rough,  their  eyes  are  pal*1 
all  round  and  sunken,  and  there 
is  a  line  under  the  eye  that  gives 
the  bird  a  peculiar  appearance,  as 
if  the  beak  were  too  long  for  the 
head,  and  the  wings  too  long  for 
the  body;  the  flights  and  the  horn 
of  the  beak  grow,  but  the  body 
appears  less  in  proportion. 

Even  when  the  chickens  appear 
strong  and  healthy  it  is  well  fco 
catch  one  or  two  occasionally  and 
examine  them  very  closely,  and  a! 
the  least  signs  they  should  be 
well  dusted  with  insect  powder  so 
as  to  destroy  what  few  insects 
there  are.  The  birds  with  a  large 
number  of  vermin  on  them  should 
b(  well  dusted  twice,  the  second 
dressing  being  about  five  days  al- 
ter; the  second  dressing  is  neces- 
sary, for  the  first  does  not  destroy 
the  nits.  When  dusting  a  chicken 
it  is  best  to  lay  it  on  its  back  on 
a  large  sheet  of  paper,  then  part 
the  feathers,  and  shake  the  pow- 
der so  that  the  whole  of  the  skin 


is  covered  with  it;  turn  the  bird 
over  and  rub  the  preparation  well 
into  tin-  ends  of  the  flights  anion-; 
the  i|iiills  and  also  under  the 
w  injis.  After  they  have  been  well 
dusted  the  powder  should  JL> 
knocked  oil  i  he  surface  of  the 
feathers  with  the  hand  on  the 
paper,  so  that  if  possible  it  maj 
be  used  for  the  next  chick.  Coir' 
mon  insect  powder  will  cause  thf 
chicken's  skin  to  become  white 
and  scurfy  and  very  tight  upon 
the  body.  The  best  to  use 
pyrethruin. 

The  stock  birds  should  be 
dusted  in  the  same  way  as  the 
chickens,  especially  those  male* 
which  are  required  for  the  breed- 
ing pen  next  season.  It  would  be 
well,  too,  to  dust  them  when  they 
are  moulting;  if  not,  the  vermin 
begin  to  attack  the  new  feathers, 
particularly  those  in  the  tail. 
When  this  happens  the  feather* 
do  not  grow  properly,  and  whee 
they  do  eventually  develop  thev 
lack  the  beautiful  gloss  tffl 
otherwise  would  have.  Kxainina 
tion  of  the  fowls'  tails  will  re 
veal  the  fact  that  the  feathers 
have  a  lot  of  little  marks  cross- 
ways  upon  them,  as  though  a 
mot  h  had  been  eating  part  of  the 
web.  Exhibitors  should  always 
remember  to  overhaul  their  stock 
males,  for  the  vermin  not  only! 
damage  the  tails,  but  thev  seem 
to  lake  the  very  life  out  of  the 
birds,  making  them  most  unsuited 
for  breeding.  No  matter  whether 
the  fowlhouse  is  kept  scrupu 
lously  clean  or  not.  vermin  will 
accumulate  if  the  birds  them 
selves  be  not  properly  tended. 

At  the  beginning  of  these  notes 
it  was  stated  that  there  are  in 
si  (  is  which  are  very  beneficial  le 
pou  I  try,. and  during  the  summer 
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months  there  is  mm  immense  num 
ber  of  \  arioiis  kinds  to  be  found 
upon  the  surface  of  i  hf  soil,  which 
make  the  ver\  best  food  thai 
adults  ami  growing  chickens  can 
have.  It  is  remarkable  bow 
chickens  that  arc  hutched  and 
living  right  out  in  tin*  open,  and 
which  have  to  rolled  their  own 
food,  grow  niurh  quicker  than  do 
•  those  which  have  been  confined 
and  carefully  fed  on  good  food. 
Of  course,  it'  the  ground  is  over 
crowded  with  chickens,  the\ 
naturally  require  feeding,  but 
those  which  get  plenty  of  insect 
life  do  better  and  feather  faster. 
Ii  will  be  found  that  where 
chickens  arc  allowed  to  run  in 
fruit  plantations,  the  owners  will 
not  require  to  syringe  the  trees  to 
keep  them  free  from  inserts 
When  syringing  takes  place  a- 
large  number  of  insects  drop  lo 
the  ground,  and  where  there  are 
not  any  poultry  running  aboni 
the  insects  creep  up  the  stems 
again. 

During  the  past  few  years  our 
scientific  gardeners  have  shown 
that  in  certain  species  of  insect 
tin-  male  tiies.  whereas  the  fe- 
male creeps  from  tree  to  tree  and 
deposits  her  eggs  in  the  bloom. 
The  eggs  hatch  while  the  fruit  is 
growing,  and  the  maggots  des- 
troy the  fruit.  Now.  if  chickens 
were  kept  in  the  plantation  the  fe 
males  would  have  no  chance  of 
getting  from  stem  to  stem,  as  they 
would  be  easily  caught.  Granted, 
the  wild  birds  b  ed  upon  these 
pests,  but  they  do  not  keep  them 
under  sufficiently;  and  if  large 
flocks  of  chickens,  ducks,  and 
poultry  were  allowed  to  run  in 

!  these  places,  they  would  not  only 

,  keep  the  trees  in  better  condition, 
but  they  would  find  a  great  part 
of  their  living.  This  practice  of 
allowing  feathered  stock  in  the 

,  oichards  and  hop  gardens  is  com 
ing  more  into  vogue,  and  it  is  a 
system  that  should  be  strongly  ad 
vocated.    Tlx?  w  ider  range  a  far 

'  mer  or  fruitgrower  can  give  his 
chickens  the  faster  they  will 
grow,  and  the  less  they  will  cost 

1  for  food. 

Ducklings  are  useful  for  the 
purpose,  and  not  only  do  they 
catch  flies,  but  they  are  the  be.-' 
workers  imaginable  to  keep  dow  " 
/  wireworms  and  slogs.  Theyha\e 
the  advantage  over  chickens  of  Ic- 
ing able  to  find  the  insects  before 
daylight.   The  best  plan  is  to  pm 


about  20  ducklings  on  :'><»  or  40 
square  yards  of  ground,  and  to 
wire  them  in  for  several  days,  so 
that  they  can  thoroughly  clear 
the  ground.  The  w  ire  need  not  be 
more  than  18  in.  high,  and  small 
pegs  will  be  ample  with  which  lo 
fasten  ii  down,  so  there  is  very 
little  labour  attached  to  fixing 
and  removing  it. 

 <$>  

Worth  Remembering. 

Weeding  out  should  now  have 
been  thoroughly  done.  If  it  has 
not  been,  continue  culling.  The 
more  room  given  to  the  pick  of 
the  flOCh  the  better  for  all  pur- 
poses. 

Both  young  and  old  poultry,  to 
progress  satisfactorily,  require 
as  much  attention  now  as  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  And  that  atten- 
tion must  be  regular. 

l>o  not  neglect  the  young  stock 
for  a  while,  and  then  attempt  to 
force  them  forward  with  special 
condiments  and  dieting. 

Keep  the  youngsters  steadily 
growing.  See  that  the  cockerels 
are  allowed  to  develop  their 
frames  so  that  they  may  be  fitted 
for  breeding  purposes.  Let  the 
pullets  be  so  managed  that  they 
will  store  within  their  systems  the 
material  requisite  for  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  winter  eggs. 

Do  not  permit  young  stock  of 
both  sexes  to  run  together  until 
they  are  fully  matured.  Separate 
the  males  from  the  females  as 
soon  as  you  can  differentiate 
between  them,  and  keep  them  as 
far  apart  as  possible. 

The  separation  of  the  sexes 
must  be  done  cautiously.  It  often 
happens  that  advanced  cockerels 
will  pine  if  taken  from  the  flock 
and  placed  alone.  But  this  m%V 
he  avoided  by  separating  the  birds 
at  from  two  to  three  months  old. 
and  being  particular  to  see  that 
they  are  well  fed  al  first. 

Do  not  allow  the  forward 
cockerels  to  mix  with  adult  hens. 
It  results  in  premature  ageing; 
and  it  is  most  liable  to  injure  the 
bird's  constitution  as  a  breeder  to 
l.e  allowed  to  run  riot  at  an  early 
age. 

Do  not  limit  the  half-grown 
Hocks  to  small  quarters  and  per- 
mit the  adults  free  range.  Re 
verse  that  order  of  things. 


There  is  nothing  better  to  en- 
courage the  development  of  bom' 
and  muscle  than  unlimited  exet 
cise. 

Avoid  overcrowding.  l>o  not 
permit  large  broods  of  chickens  to 
Sleep  together  in  an  ordinary  fowl 
house.  Let  them  lead  an  open 
air  life,  night  and  day.  and  do  not 
worry  if  the  stock  takes  to  the 
trees  at  night. 

See  that  the  adults  are 
gradually  casting  their  "thread- 
bare clothing."  and  growing  thai" 
which  is  new  and  strong,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  to  withstand 
the  inclement  weather  they  will 
have  to  encounter  ere  many  weeks 

hja  t  e  passed. 

The  slock  birds  should  have 
been  separated.  Keep  the  sexes 
apart  until  the  birds  are  required 
for  the  breeding  pen. 

Let  the  food  be  sound.  Provide 
ample  varietv,  and  avoid  a  fatten- 
ing diet.  Where  there  is  a  lack 
of  lucerne  compensate  for  it  with 
a  practically  unlimited  supply  of 
ftesh  green  vegetables.  , 

Keep  the  birds  and  their 
haunts  clean.  Young  slock  can 
not  possibly  thrive  it'  parasitical 
vermin  gel  t he  upper  hand. 

Provide  chickens  and  young 
turkeys  with  dust  baths —  holes 
or  heaps.  Give  goslings  and  duck- 
lings for  stock  plenty  of  swim- 
ming water. 


WANTED  TO  SELL 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS, 
Simplex,  awarded  first  price  (silver 
medal)  Adelaide  Exhibition,  1910. 
Agent  for  Cort's  Patent  Cooler-safe, 
a  boon  in  summer.  Send  for  price 
list. — D.  LANYON,  Manufacturer,  46 
North  Terrace,  Kent  Town.  6-12. 
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Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 

White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Black  Orpingtons 
Silver  Wyandottes 

15  Eggs  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced;    10'6  per  setting. 
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Hatching  and  Rearing  Tur- 
keys by  Artificial  Methods. 

The  following  results  obtained 
in  an  experiment  conducted  by 
the  Washington  (U.S.A.)  station, 
on  hatching  and  rearing  turkeys 
by  artificial  methods  should  prove 
of  value  to  those  who  desire  infor 
mation  on  the  care  of  young 
poults. 

— Setting  the  Machine. — 

One  hundred  and  two  turkey 
eggs  of  the  Mammoth  Bronze 
variety,  which  nicely  filled  the 
tray  of  a  150-hen  egg  incubator, 
were  placed  in  the  machine,  which 
had  previously  been  warmed  in 
the  usual  way,  and  at  the  time  the 
eggs  were  placed  in  the  tray  the 
thermometer  registered  102  de 
grees.  The  moisture  pan,  which 
was  the  same  size  as  the  tray,  and 
located  beneath  and  2  in.  from  the 
tray,  was  supplied  with  sand  one- 
half  in.  in  depth,  which  was  tho- 
roughly saturated  with  warm 
water.  This  sand  was  kept  wet 
enough  to  show  puddles  of  water 
on  its  surface  at  all  times  during 
incubation  by  daily  applications 
of  water  heated  100  to  103  de- 
grees F. 

— Turning  the  Eggs. — 

The  eggs  were  turned  once 
every  12  hours — morning  and 
evening — beginning  on  the  third 
day  after  they  were  placed  in  the 
tray,  and  continued  until  the  first 
sign  of  hatching,  the  pipping  of 
the  egg.  The  turning  was  very 
carefully  done  by  first  removing 
from  the  centre  of  the  tray  about 
1  dozen  eggs,  and  then  carefully 
lolling,  with  the  hand,  the  re- 
maining eggs  toward  the  centre 
of  the  tray,  just  enough  to  change 
the  position  of  each  egg.  The 
eggs  that  had  been  removed  were 
then  placed  in  either  end  of  the 
1  ray. 


— Temperature. — 
During  the  first  week  a  tempe- 
rature of  102  degrees  was  main- 
tained, and  afterwards  103  de- 
grees, with  but  slight  variations. 

— Testing. — 

On  the  tenth  day  the  eggs  were 
tested  for  fertility,  four  clear  eggs 
being  found,  which,  with  the 
three  that  were  cracked  in  tran- 
sit, left  for  the  machine  just  95 
eggs.  Of  these  four  more  were 
taken  out  at  the  second  testing, 
wvhich  occurred  on  the  twentieth 
day.  Thus  we  had  91  eggs  that 
had  stood  the  test. 

— Hatching. — 
The  first  evidence  of  hatching 
occurred  on  the  evening  of  the 
twenty-seventh  day,  and  by  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-eigth  day 
the  hatch  was  complete,  result- 
ing in  87  poults — four  had  died 
in  the  shell.  The  day  following 
the  hatch  the  incubator  door  was 
left  ajar  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  which  was  increased  the 
second  night  to  one  quarter  of  an 
inch.  This  was  done  to  gradually 
harden  the  poults  in  their  prepa- 
ration for  the  hover. 

— Brooding. — 
During  the  afternoon  of  the 
second  day  after  the  hatch  the 
poults  were  placed  in  a  hover  in 
the  brooder  house.  The  hover 
had  been  warmed  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  90  degrees.  The  poults  ap- 
peared well  and  bright.  All  were 
placed  in  one  hover,  which  proved 
to  be  a  mistake,  for  the  following 
morning  there  were  several  dead 
ones,  caused  by  the  young  things 
deserting  the  hover  and  piling  up, 
many  of  the  underneath  ones  be- 
ing smothered.  About  30  were 
thus  lost  in  a  few  hours. 

W  hen  reared  in  the  natural  way 
and  seeking  to  be  hovered,  the 
poults  instinctively   duck  their 


heads  and  creep  under  the  mother 
hen,  while  she  assumes  a  settling 
position.  The  poults  having  thus 
asembled  they  become  distributed 
among  the  feathers  and  under  the 
wings  of  the  hen.  The  warmth 
from  the  hen's  body  satisfies 
them.  They  become  quiet.  De-j 
prived  of  the  mother  hen  they 
bunch  when,  in  their  search  for 
warmth,  a  scramble  ensues,  each 
poult  making  a  desperate  effort 
to  get  under  the  bunch.  In  the 
struggle  they  become  surprisingly 
entangled,  causing  a  condition 
that  brings  death  to  the  weakest 
ones  from  smothering. 

In  order  to  save  the  remaining 
poults  they  were  divided  among 
three  hovers,  which  ended  the 
losses.  These  hovers  were  at  first 
kept  at  about  90  degrees  tempera- 
ture for  about  a  week,  when  they 
were  reduced  in  temperature 
about  10  degrees  weekly,  until 
down  to  70  degrees,  which  tempe- 
rature was  maintained  until  the 
poults  were  about  six  weeks  of 
age,  after  which  time  they  do  not 
require  artificial  heat.  They  were 
permitted  to  occupy  the  hovers 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  longer, 
when  the  hovers  were  removed 
entirely.  Care  had  been  taken  in 
keeping  the  hovers  scrupulously 
clean  by  removing  the  dirt  and 
supplying  clean  chaff.  After  re- 
moving the  hovers,  the  poults 
were  confined  to  their  nursery 
rooms,  each  4  by  12  ft.,  with  an 
outside  runway  4  by  20  ft.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  provide  addi- 
tional runways  as  they  rapidly 
outgrew  those  they  were  occupy- 
ing. At  four  months  of  age  they 
were  given  their  liberty.  They 
would  not  range,  nor  travel  but 
a  few  rods  from  the  place  where 
tlie>  ha>2  been  confined. 

— Feeding. — 
Unlike  chickens,  the  young 
pc.ilts  appeared  not  to  know 
iwhere  to  find  their  food.  Teach- 
ing them  to  eat  promised  to  be- 
come quite  a  problem.  Failing  to 
attract  them  to  their  feed  in  other 
ways,  a  few  young  chicks  were 
placed  in  Hie  nursery  with  each 
flock  of  poults.  It  was  surprising 
how  aptly  they  took  their  first  les 
sons  from  the  chicks.  Within  one 
hour  I  he  problem  was  solved,  and 
all  were  feeding  and  drinking 
with  no  further  trouble.  The  first 
feed  was  stale  bread,  moistened 
With  sweet  milk,  chopped  onion 
tops,  ^rit,  and  pure  water.  At 


"  ONTARIO  "   WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

nave  twice   won  Rosewortiiy  R^g- laying  Competition. 
World'*  Record  for  placing  the  tint  five    pens  in    Blenheim  Competition 

1906-7,    100  pen*  competing. 
1   am  offering  egg*  from  Rosewortiiy    winners  at  a  vary  low  figure  to  the 
first  20  applicant*.      Tku  pan  Imat    all  Australasian  Competition!  held  in 
open  yards  for  1908-9. 
High  class  stock  aad  eggs  in  season  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Telegr.il/,,,- •  Ontario." 


T.  B.  BROOKS  -    -  Clarendon. 
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this  time  the  poults  were  nearly 
tlmv  days  old.  About  three  days 
titer  their  bread  feed  was 
gradually  changed  to  commercial 
chick  feed,  cooked  milk  curds,  ami 
lettuce.  Three  or  four  days  later 
there  was  added  to  this  feed  dry 
bran  and  beef  scraps  live  parts 
bran  to  one  pari  scraps — mixed 
and  placed  within  their  reach  in 
shallow  boxes,  which  was  kept  be- 
fore them  all  the  time  until  the\ 
became  five  months  of  age.  A  con 
venient  hopper  for  this  dry  bran 
feeding  we  find  to  be  a  i  ft.  long. 
B  in.  wide,  and  <i  in.  deep,  with  a 
strip  2  in.  wide  nailed  lengthwise 
and  in  the  middle  along  the  top. 
Supply  this  hopper  daily,  just 
Senough  for  a  single  day's  feed- 
all  that  the  poults  will  eat.  Fresh 
green  stuff,  such  as  lettuce,  kale, 
oi  cabbage,  was  fed  liberally  • 
daily,  morning,  noon,  and  even- 
ing: also  sweet  milk  and  fresh 
water.  The  drinking  vessels  were 
washed  clean  daily.  A  box  of 
gravel  and  cracked  shells  and  a 
dust  bath  were  kept  in  th«  ir  nur 
serv.  From  the  time  they  would 
pick  up  oats.  corn,  or  wheat  their 
grain  ration  consisted  of  equal 
parts  <>f  these  grains,  mixed  and 
scattered  in  the  runway  three 
times  daily,  as  much  but  no  mnrc 
than  they  Would  eat.  We  regard 
that  The  most  surprising  thing  in 
connection  with  the  feeding  was 
the  small  quantity  of  these  grains 
consumed,  which  was  evident  h 
due  to  the  very  liberal  supply  of 
milk  and  green  stuff  provided. 

— Preparing  for  Market. — 
Two  weeks  before  these  turkeys 
were  to  be  marketed  for  the 
Christmas  trade  they  were 
weighed  separately,  when  one- 
half  of  the  number  were  divided 
into  lots  of  four  each  and  placed 
in  darkened  pens,  admitting  the 
light  only  at  feeding  times,  while 
the  remaining  one-half  were  con 
fined  in  roomy  roosting  quarters, 
having  a  runway  of  20  by  5fi  ft. 
These  quarters  were  not  darkened 
in  any  way.  Both  lots,  in  lieu  of 
the  mixed  grain  and  dry  bran 
feed,  were  fed  three  times  daily  of 
the  following  fattening  ration 
all  they  would  eat — making  the 
change  gradually: — C,  parts  corn 
meal.  2  parts  middlings.  2  parts 
boef  scraps,  hy  weight,  and 
moistened  with  milk.  The  green 
feed  was  fed  as  before. 

This  experiment  lasted  two 
•   weeks.     The  birds  that  were  con 


fined  in  darkened  pens  made  no 
gain  whatever  in  weight,  while 
those  birds  that  had  more  liberty 
gained  2  lb.  and  2£  lb.  each. 
These  birds  were  marketed  when 
a  little  more  than  fU  months  of 
age,  when  the  pullets  weighed  13 
and  14  lb.  each,  and  the  toms  17 
to  19  It),  each,  live  weight. 


Eggs. 

An  ordinary  hen's  egg  is 
scarcely  the  sort  of  thing  we  are 
accustomed  to  become  enthusias- 
tic over,  either  on  account  of  its 
beauty  or  its  mystery,  its  re 
markable  strength  or  its  composi- 
tion. Yet  I  venture  to  think  there 
are  few  more  wonderful  things  in 
Nature;  and  were  eggs  as  rare  as 
diamonds  we  should  regard  them 
with  an  equal  amount  of  respect. 
Nearly  every  one  seems  to  think 
that  the  chief  and  perhaps  only 
important  function  of  an  egg  is 
for  consumption,  and  that  it  has 
been  specially  invented  by  a 
thoughtful  Providence  to  supply 
the  human  race  with  an  appetising 
dish  for  breakfast.  It  appears  to 
be  forgotten  by  such  that  the  main 
value  of  an  egg  is  not  to  accom- 
pany any  bacon  or  ham,  but  that 
its  natural  purpose  is  solely  for 
the  reproduction  of  the  species. 

The  mysteries  contained  within 
an  ordinary  hen's  egg  have  defied 
the  investigations  of  scientists 
and  naturalists  since  the  world  be- 
gan, and  they  still  defy  them. 
There  is  the  mystery  of  variation. 
Two  eggs,  identical  in  shape,  size, 
and  colour,  produce  chickens  that 
are  altogether  unlike;  one  egg 
will  bring  forth  a  bird  of  pure 
white  plumage  with  yellow  legs, 
and  five  toes,  while  that  from  the 
other  will  possess  all  the  colours 


of  the  rainbow  in  its  feathers,  and 
it  will  have  black  or  white  legs 
aud  only  four  toes.  What  the 
differences  are  within  the  shell  to 
cause  these  remarkable  varia- 
tions no  one  can  even  guess.  Then, 
too,  the  differences  in  the  coloura- 
tion of  the  shell  are  striking. 
Some  hens  always  lay  white  eggs, 
while  others  produce  ones  with 
brown  shells.  The  reason  one  hen 
should  lay  only  white  eggs  and 
another  only  brown  eggs  remains 
to  be  discovered,  as  notwithstand- 
ing many  attempts  in  this  direc- 
tion in  the  past  the  riddle  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  solved. 
The  determination  of  sex  is  also 
worthy  of  note,  though  this  does 
Hot  present  quite  the  same  diffi- 
culties as  does  the  determination 
of  colour  of  plumage  or  shell.  But 
of  all  the  mysteries  the  most  re- 
markable is  that  of  the  origin  of 
life.  Of  all  the  wonders  of  a  won- 
derful nature  there  is  none  to 
equal  this.  It  is  a  problem  to 
which  men  have  freely  devoted 
their  best  years,  but  which  has 
baffled  all  their  skill  and  all  their 
labour.  The  questions  as  to  what 
life  is,  how  it  originates,  and  how 
it  develops  must  for  the  present, 
at  all  events,  remain  among  the 
unsolved  mysteries. 


Give  all  waterfowl  as  wide  a 
range  as  possible,  and  do  not  for- 
get that  their  natural  exercise  is 
obtained  on  the  water.  A  pond  or 
some  means  wherein  they  can 
swim,  are  most  beneficial  for  gos- 
lings and  ducklings. 

If  stubble  land  is  available  take 
advantage  of  it.  There  is  much 
shed  grain  and  insect  life  to  be 
obtained  for  the  seeking.  It  will 
prove  a  more  profitable  diet  for 
poultry  than  for  birds  of  the  air. 


South  Australian  poultry  owners  have 
found  that  the  very  beat  remedy 
for  the  TICK  CUESB  is 

Faulding's 
Phenytas. 


Periodically  dip  the  infested  birds  and  spray  infected  houses  and  runs  with 
Faulding's  Phenytas  and  there  will  be  no  further  fear  of  tick. 


PAULDING'S  PHENYTAS  la  JlbaaluU  OEflTH  TO   THE  TICK 
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Work  for  the  Month. 

The  present  is  an  opportune 
lime  to  use  the  whitewash  brush. 
Warm  weather  is  conducive  to 
the  production  of  vermin.  During 
hot  days  and  similar  nights  "lice" 
breed  in  battalions.  Lime  and  lice 
do  not  agree.   Fowls  and  lime  do. 

Lime  is  a  good  insecticide  as 
well  as  an  excellent  purifying 
agent.  Use  it  freely.  Undertake 
the  work  just  after  sunrise.  It  is 
too  much  like  "hard  labour"  to  do 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  More 
over,  a  house  washed  out  in  the 
early  morn  will  be  ready  for  the 
fowls  at  sundown. 

Carbolic  acid  may  or  may  not  be 
added  to  the  limewash.  In  any 
case  it  is  an  excellent  article  to 
use  once  a  week  or  so  about  the 
fowl  house.  And.  expense  and  ef- 
ficiency combined,  it  has  not  a  su- 
perior as  a  disinfectant.  Buy  the 
crude  article— it  is  just  as  effica 
cious  as,  and  much  cheaper,  than 
the  refined  acid.  , 

Limewashing  is  dirty  work  at 
the  best.  Unless  the  "operator"  is 
an  artist,  the  lime  has  a  habit  of 
bespattering  one  from  head  to 
foot.  Then,  again,  it  has  been  said 
that  the  brilliancy  given  off  when 
The  stuff  dries  injures  the  eyesight 
of  the  fowls. 

Let  the  birds  dust.  A  dust 
bath  is  a  good  means  of  ridding 
poultry  of  the  large  lice  which  in- 
fest their  bodies.  But  it  must  be 
properly  done. 

There  is  more  than  one  way  of 
making  a  dust  bath,  and  also  of 
inducing  the  fowls  to  take  to  it. 
Nothing,  however,  is  so  good  as 
.earth.  It  must  be  dry,  but  not  too 
powdery,  and  put  under  a  cover 
of  some  kind  to  prevent  it  becom 
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ing  wet.  A  bushel  or  thereabouts 
will  do  lor  ;i  dozen  or  more  fowls 
dusting  in  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time. 

Rake  the  earth  into  a  heap,  or 
on  a  glass  run  take  out  a  large 
turf  and  loosen  I  he  ground  with  a 
fork.  Some  fowls  appear  to  have 
very  litt  le  inclination  to  scrape  on 
I  he  level  ground,  but  as  soon  as 
an  elevation  of  any  loose  material 
01  a  hollow  is  placed  within  their 
reach,  they  go  into  it  with  energy, 
li  always  induces  fowls  which  are 
backward  in  dusting  to  pass 
through  the  dusting  process. 

If  any  birds  appear  languid  and 
off  their  food,  which  sometimes 
happens  with  those  that  make 
rapid  growth,  it  is  well  to  adminis- 
ter a  tonic.  Oue  of  the  safest 
pick-me-ups  that  can  be  given  to 
young  stock  is  Douglas's  mixture. 
The  dose  is  in  the  proportion  of 
a  teaspoonful  to  each  half -pint  of 
drinking  water.  The  mixture  may 
be  supplied  to  the  birds  every 
third  or  fourth  day. 

Fresh  green  food,  of  course,  will 
generally  set  matters  right  when 
ordinary  meal  and  grain  fail.  In 
fact,  fowls  will  at  times  leave 
their  mash  and  corn  to  partake  of 
it.  Green  food  is  often  wasted  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  is  it  not 
given  lo  the  birds  in  a  proper  mau- 
ner.  And  especially  is  this  so 
with  watercress,  dandelion  leaves, 
and  other  small  varieties. 

The  ingenious  poultry  keeper 
should  not  have  waste  of  food  of 
any  kind,  not  even  a  dandelion  or 
a  lettuce  leaf.  Wasted  food  means 
soiled  food,  soiled  food  decompos- 
ing matter,  and  decomposing  mat 
ter  bad  odours,  loss  of  condition, 
and  disease. 

Gel  some  string  nets  made  of 
half-inch  mesh.     Drop  the  green 
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dainties  into  a  net,  draw  the 
string,  suspend  it.  and  the  birds 
will  delight  lo  eat  therefrom,  be- 
cause the  contents  are  not  troddeu 
underfoot  nor  soiled  in  any  way. 

Such  a  method  acts  admirably 
for  birds  in  small  pens,  and  iu 
the  case  of  those  in  exhibition 
coops  it  is  most  economical  as 
well  as  cleanly.  A  net  may  be 
suspended  in  one  pen  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  removed  to  another, 
and  so  on.  Surprisingly  little  i> 
dropped  by  the  birds. 

Leg  weakness  is  apt  to  make  its 
appearance  if  the  growing  stock 
is  unduly  forced.  Cockerels  gene- 
rally suffer  more  frequently  than 
pullets  in  this  respect.  The  bird 
is  more  or  less  incapable  of  hold- 
in-;  itself  up.  ami  often  sinks  to 
the  ground.  In  severe  cases  it  is 
unable  to  stand. 

Cramp  has  been  confounded 
with  leg  weakness,  but  thetwo  ail- 
ments are  distinct.  It  can  be  taken 
as  a  certainty  that  if  several  birds 
lose  the  use  of  their  legs,  and  they 
are  being  kept  in  a  dam])  place, 
the  trouble  is  cramp.  On  the  other 
Jband,  if  only  one  bird  is  so  af- 
fected more  especially  if  it  is  of 
the  heavy  breeds.  The  complaint  is 
leg  weakness. 

When  a  chicken  has  cramp  it 
will  be  noticed  to  walk  stiffly  or 
"gingerly,"  and  the  symptoms  will 
soon  pass  off  when  warmth  and 
free  circulation  to  the  part  are  re- 
stored. With  leg  weakness,  be- 
yond the  symptoms  already  men 
tioned,  the  bird,  when  it  attempts 
to  walk,  does  so  in  an  awkward 
manner,  and  the  "knees"  knock  to- 
gether, the  joints  appearing 
weak. 

The  best  treatment  for  leg 
weakness  is  to  allow  the  bird  a 
good  supply  of  nourishing  food. 


THE   DIFFERENCE   IS    JUST   THIS:   WHEN   YOU  USE 

Burford's  Prize  INo.  1  Soap, 

Burford's  No.  Starch, 
Burford's  Extract  of  Soap, 

YOU   SAVE   YOUR  MONEY. 
WHEN    YOU    I 'SI.  INSTITUTE    THE   OTHER    MAN    SAVES    YOUR  MONEY. 

DON'T    LET    II 1M    II  AVE  IT. 


'*■  7  -.  -  7  7  -  7  ' 
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Barley,  gronml  raw  bones,  and 
chopped  meat,  with  pleat;  of 
fresh  preen  food  arc  excellent,  and 
should  enter  largely  into  the  diet. 
As  medicine  administer  Bteel  so 
hit  ion  ;  or  ,ui\  e  i  lie  birds  pills  com 
posed  of  phosphate  of  lime  five 
grains,  sulphate  of  iron  one  grain, 
sulphate  of  quinine  half  a  grain, 
and  strychnine  one-sixteenth 
grain.  Such  a  quantity  will  make 
a  doen  pills,  and  i  he  dose  is  one 
pill  a  head  per  diem.  The  Cofferer 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place,  and 
its  legs  may  be  rubbed  to  restore 
Eirculation. 

Chickens  thai  arc  growing 
freely  and  have  not  Keen  forced 
with  condiments  should  be  al- 
lowed to  perth  w  henever  thev  feel 
so  disposed. 

A  perch  should  be  fixed  in  the 
run  about  a  foot  from  the  ground, 
and  provided  it  is  slim  and  round 
and  can  be  grasped  firmly  the 
breast  bones  will  not  be  injured. 
Morever.  a  perch  will  prevent  the 
chickens  crowding,  which  they  as- 
suredly will  do  if  forced  to  rest  on 
the  floor. 

Keep  an  eve  on  the  adults  that 
are  moulting.  As  a  rule  the 
moult  is  a  gradual  process  of  shed- 
ding old  feathers  and  growing 
new  ones.  Some  birds,  however, 
casl  their  feathers  too  quickly. 
They  become  practically  denuded 
within  the  space  of  a  few  days, 
ami  the  new  feathers  not  having 
grown  sufficiently  to  protect  their 
bodies,  1 1n -v  may  easily  develop 
colds  and  other  ailments,  es- 
pecially during  unseasonable 
weather. 

If  there  appear  to  be  any  diffi- 
culty regarding  the  formation  of 
new  feathers,  the  sUin  should 
be  kepi  well  moistened 
with  plain,  ointment — clarified 
lard  being  as  cheap  and 
as  efficacious  as  any.  Such  a 
state  of  affairs  is.  however,  gene- 
rally due  to  wrong  feeding,  so  il 
is  better  to  see  that  t lie  food  is 
suitable  in  the  first  place. 

Those  poultry  keepers  who  in- 
tend to  increase  their  stock,  and 
others  who  contemplate  going  in 
for  fowls,  will  find  the  preseie  ;i 
most  suitable  time  to  purchase 
the  necessary  birds.  Breeders  hav* 
generally  a  big  stock  of  reaViy 
good  fowls  io  Relecl  from,  and 
they  can  afford  to  take  less  for 
them  now  than  after  the  winter. 


There  is  a  certain  demand  for 
young  table  fowls  during  the  holi- 
day season  at  seaside  resorts,  but. 
as  a  rule,  this  demand  is  not  one 
io  bring  in  a  very  remunerative 
price,  and  those  poultry  keepers 
who  have  reall.\  good  young  fowls 
in  dispose  of  w  ill  find  it  pay  much 

better  to  sell  i hem  at  home. 


Luck 

In  all  occupations  it  is  the  strict 
observance  of  business  principles, 
that  results  in  success.  Raising 
poultry  is  no  exception  to  this 
rule,  says  a  writer  in  the  Ameri- 
can Stockkeeper,  and  those  who 
have  and  are  making  the  business 
a  decided  success  are  merely  reap- 
ing the  rew  ard  I  hat  follows  the 
faithful  application  of  "strictly"' 
business  methods.  So-called 
•  luck."'  good  or  bad.  is  the  effect 
of  proper  or  improper  methods. 

The  successful  man  rarely  ever 
credits  his  good  results  to  luck, 
for  he  knows  that  they  are 
brought  about  by  well-directed  ef- 
forts in  accomplishing  the  many 
things  upon  which  he  knew  that 
success  depended.  It  is  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  men  of  Intelli- 
gence, who  know  perfectly  well 
that  certain  things  are  necessary 
to  observe,  will  half  observe  or 
carry  them  out.  and  then,  when 
the  natural  results  of  cause  and 
effect  follow,  lay  the  poor  success 
on  "luck.''  "buck,"  so-called,  is 
thus  made  a  ready  excuse  for  all 
manner  of  carelessness,  shiftoss- 
ness,  incompetency,  laziness,  and 
sheer  ignorance. 

Success  in  poultry  culture  is  no 

haphazard  affair  but  is  secured 
only  by  regular  methods,  and  the 
(loser  the  application  and  more 
careful  and  earnest  the  effort  the 
greater  becomes  the  success. 
There  are  others  who  succeed  well 
with  a  few,  but  make  a  sad  failure 
when  they  try  large  flocks.  A 
well-known  fancier  has  said  there 
are  few  "thousand  hen  men" — 
meaning  that  there  are  few  men 
w  ho  are  competent  to  successfully 
handle  poultry  in  great  numbers. 

Among  the  reasons  why  many 
poultry  raisers  fail  to  meet  with 
success  when  they  increase  their 
Hocks  are  the  following: — They 
fail  to  increase  their  accommoda- 
tion  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
in  the  flock:  they  fail  to  recognize 


the  fad  thai  large  thicks  are  dif- 
fieult  to  feed  so  that  each  bird 
may  secure  its  allotted  share;  that 
various  ailments  have  to  be 
guarded  against  where  large 
flocks  are  kept  that  are  compara 
lively  unknown  among  nioderate- 
si/.ed  docks;  that  large  flocks  re- 
quire constant  attention.  Neglect 
should  never  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, in  any  flock. 

The  man  who  has  attained  suc- 
cess with  a  fair-sized  flock  should 
be  ver\  cautious  how  he  increases 
it  expecting  to  thereby  propor- 
tionately increase  his  profits.  He 
should  make  a  careful  note  of  the 
fads  that  have  resulted  in  secur- 
ing his  profits.  How  he  can  in- 
crease his  flock  without  disturbing 
I  lie  situation  or  weakening  the 
factors  that  have  crowned  his 
management  of  his  small  flock 
with  success  should  be  his  first 
consideration. 

In  most  cases  it  will  be  wise 
to  "let  well  alone."  If  an  increase 
is  to  be  made  in  the  flock,  let  ad- 
ditional accommodation  for 
another  flock  be  provided,  and  as 
far  as  possible  let  them  be  similar 
1 1 •  those  thai  have  produced  such 
satisfactory  results  already.  In 
this  manner,  by  a  sort  of  coloniz- 
ing plan,  the  energetic  and  am- 
bitious poultry  raiser  may  in- 
crease his  poultry  flock  with  a 
good  prospect  of  additional  profit. 

There  are  men  who  do  raise 
poultry  by  the  thousands,  and 
with  a  percentage  of  loss  not 
much  greater  than  those  who 
raise  a  few.  Their  success  is  due 
to  their  personal  attention  and 
the  strict  observance  of  proper 
feeding,  good  housing,  sanitary 
conditions — in  fact,  the  carrying 
out  of  all  the  little  things  in  care- 
ful detail  that  an  extended  ex- 
perience has  taught  them  is  neces 
saary.  They  never  give  their  suc- 
cess any  credit  to  "luck." 
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<§>  Pigeon.  Notes.  # 


S.  A.  Canary  and  Pigeon 
Society. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  (Mr.  C.  W. 
Creer),  kindly  sends  the  following 
report: — 

Of  the  second  young  bird  show 
held  at  National  Hotel,  Saturday 
afternoon,  January  13th,  which 
was  well  attended,  Mr.  Creer 
writes: — There  were  a  few  old 
fanciers  present  who  have  been 
very  quiet  of  late,  but  who  seem 
to  be  livening  up  again.  There 
was  also  a  good  sprinkling  of  new 
fanciers,  and  the  entries  show  a 
falling  off  of  five  from  last  show. 
The  cause,  no  doubt,  is  having  to 
show  different  birds  each  time, 
making  it  necessary  to  keep 
breeding  on,  as  all  birds  have  to 
be  under  the  age  of  three  months. 
Still,  up  to  date,  these  shows  have 
been  a  great  success,  and  the 
society  are  in  hopes  of  having  a 
record  entry  next  month.  Fan- 
ciers are  taking  a  great  interest, 
and  competition  has  been  very 
keen,  some  tiptop  youngsters 
having  been  shown.  The  scoring  • 
for  the  young  bird  cup  is  fairly 
even,  there  being  three  or  four 
two  points  behind  the  maximum, 
while  two  others  have  scored  the 
full  number.  The  judging  was  in 
the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  J.  A. 
Chas.  von  Einem  for  pouters, 
carriers,  barbs,  magpies,  fantails, 
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Jblondinettes,  and  African  owls, 
and  Mr.  J.  Koerner  for  dragoons, 
working  homers,  jacobins,  and 
any  other  variety,  and  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hocart  canaries. 

The  judges'  remarks  were  as 
follows: — 

— Canaries. — 

Crests.  —  Competition  very 
good,  first  and  second  very  close, 
second  bird  a  little  too  open  in 
crown.  Third,  grizzle  crest,  nice 
type,  crest  good  shape,  feather 
poor.  Crest  Breds. — First  a  real 
good  bird,  second  also  a  good  spe- 
cimen, these  two  stood  well  away 
from  others  in  class  (this  was  the 
largest  class  in  canaries,  with 
eight  entries. 

Novice — Crest,  poor  specimen. 
Crest  bred,  fair  for  a  novice.  Al- 
together they  were  a  good  lot. 
Although  young  canaries  are  not 
too  numerous  this  year,  there 
have  been  some  very  good  birds 
shown  at  these  shows. 

— Pigeons. — 

Pouters — A  good  class,  winner 
stands  out  in  length  of  limb  and 
markings,  and  should  make  into 
a  good  bird.  Carriers. — Winner  a 
very  promising  bird,  with  good 
length.  Barbs. — Winner  shows 
quality,  should  make  up  well  with 
age.  Dragoons — Largest  class 
in  show.  We  are  getting  a  lot  of 
new  fanciers  in  this  variety.  This 
class  contained  some  fine  birds. 
Winner  carried  good  skull  and 
carriage.  Second  very  close,  good 
type  and  colour,  third  fair,  a  little 
long  in  face.  Jacobins — Winner 
a  nice  red,  with  grand  wealth  of 
hood,  second  a  very  fair  black. 
Magpies. — Showed  fine  quality, 
and  would  take  a  lot  of  beating 
anywhere,  winner  stands  out  in 
length  of  limb  and  face,  with  a 
good  fish  eye  and  good  cere. 
Fantails. — Only  a  fair  lot.  Afri- 
can Owls. — Winner  good  skull, 
beats  second  in  shortness  of 
feather  and  body. 

— Bantams. — 

Game. — Winner  stands  right 
out,  n  wonderfully  good  pullet, 
two  and  tbree  ought  to  be  heard 
'if   later.     Variety. — Three  real 

<">(]  Sebrights  shown  by  a  novice, 
who  should  make  a  name  for  him 

■  if  in  thin  beautiful  variety, 


— Prize  List. — 
— Canaries. — 
Crests — 1,  Clarkson      &  Mar 
shall;  2.  H.  R.  Hammer;  3,  W.  L. 
Shaw. 

Crest-Bred.— 1  and  2,  H.  R. 
Hammer;  3,  W.  W.  Stally. 

Novice  Crest — 1,  R.  Spinkston. 
Novice  Crest-Bred. — 1,  R.  Spink- 
ston. 

— Pigeons. — 

Pouter.— 1,  E.  Hefron;  2,  Hall 
and  Porter;  3,  C.  W.  Creer. 

Carriers.— 1,  H.  H.  F.  Miller. 

Barbs.— 1,  H.  H.  F.  Miller. 

Dragoons. — 1  and  2,  C.  W. 
Creer;  3,  H.  L.  Chase. 

Working  Homers. — 1,  H.  L. 
Chase;  2,  V.  Allsop;  3,  H.  L. 
Chase. 

Jacobins. — 1,  R.  A.  Stobie;  2, 
A.  H.  Cartwright. 

Magpies.— 1,  2,  and  3,  T.  Koer- 
ner. 

Blondinettes.— 1,  H.  L.  Chase. 
Fantails.— 1  and  2,  D.  Hay- 
ward. 

African  Owls. — 1  and  2,  A.  E. 
Miller. 

— Bantams. — 
Game.— 1,  2,  and  3,  D.  Cruick- 
shanks. 

Variety. — 1,  2,  and  3,  V.  Allsop. 

 <$>  

The  Fantail. 

[By  D.   M.  Hayward,  at  S.A. 

Canary  and  Pigeon  Society.] 

This  beautiful  pigeon  is  of  an- 
cient origin,  and  can  be  traced  as 
far  back  in  history  as  most  others. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that 
the  Scottish  fancier  was  the  first 
in  Great  Britain  to  import  the 
breed  from  India,  where  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  it  originally 
belonged. 

At  this  time  the  birds  were 
generally  known  as  "Shakers," 
presumably  owing  to  the  tremu 
lous  motion  of  body  and  head;  but 
the  name  was  subsequently  al- 
tered to  that  of  "Fantail,"  and  it 
was  to  I  his  latter  property  the 
Englishman  evidently  paid  most 
of  his  attention,  every  other  point 
appaivnlly  being  sacrificed  to 
that  of  tail,  the  bird  with  an  enor 
mous  'ail,  from  his  point  of  view, 
being  the  first  and  last  lliiug  in 
Fantail    and  i  am  afraid  (hat  to 
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a  certain  extent,  many  of  our  pre 
sent-day  fanciers  and  judges 
share  this  antiquated  idea  of  the 
early  Englishman. 

Po  not  think  that  I  have  no  re- 
gard for  a  good  big  tail.  I  quite 
appreciate,  and  am  aware  of  the 
necessity  for  same,  but  do  not  con- 
sider it  everything.  All  other 
things  being  equal  I  would,  of 
course,  give  the  bird  with  the 
better  tail  the  first  card  every 
time,  but  would  not  allow  this  one 
point  to  outweigh  all  others. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  early 
fanciers.  The  Scotchman  evi- 
dently had  a  keener  and  better 
educated  eye  for  all  round  beauty 
than  his  English  brother;  and 
whilst  appreciating,  as  we  all 
should,  the  importance  of  a  good 
tail,  he  did  not  allow  this  one 
point  to  unduly  sway  him  in  his 
judgment,  but  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish a  strain  of  fantail  of  all 
round  excellence,  namely,  nice, 
fine  head  and  neck,  small  body, 
well  rolled  up.  with  head  well 
thrown  back  on  cushion,  nice  cir- 
cular tail,  but  carefully  trying  to 
avoid  any  suggestion  of  the  pot 
lid  variety. 

This  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  English  and  Scottish 
fancier  naturally  evoked  a  good 
deal  of  feeling,  especially  at  show 
time,  and  as  the  breed  at  this 
period  was  a  comparatively  new 
one  in  Great  Britain  the  judges 
were  rather  at  a  loss  to  know  how 
to  act.  and  to  keep  right  with  all 
parties  divided  the  prizes  between 
the  two  types. 

This,  of  course,  eould  not  con- 
tinue, as  there  could  only  be  one 
correct  type,  and  in  time  the 
neater  and  smaller  bodied  bird 
with,  of  course,  due  regard  for 
tail,  was  accepted  as  the  correct 
thing,  and  the  big  coarse  bird 
with  large  tail  rejected.  The 
firstnamed  is  the  bird  we  see  or 
expect  to  see  winning  at  our  pre- 
sent day  shows. 

In  support  of  the  contention 
that  the  tail  is  not  everything  in 
a  fantail.  I  would  quote  an  ex 
tract  from  the  judges'  report  on 
two  of  the  first  prize  birds  in 
classes  of  15  and  11  at  the  Man- 
chester Show.  England,  held  in 
191 0.  The  Manchester  Show  f 
wonld  mention,  is  one  of  the  six 
most  classical  shows  in  Ore.-U 
Britain,  and  ranks  next  in  impor- 
tance to  the  Palace  and  Dairy. 


"Fantails"  (Judge,  Mr.  J.  W. 
Weightman.  In  the  red-yellow 
class  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  a  new  recruit 
f<>  the  none  too  numerous  band  of 
breeders  of  these  colours,  penned 
a  little  gem.  In  body,  carriage, 
legs,  head,  and  neck  points  this 
lien  was  far  ahead  of  anything  I 
have  previously  seen  in  these 
colours,  while  its  colour  was 
sounder  than  is  usually  found  in  a 
yellow.  Tts  tail  left  a  lot  to  be 
desired,  and  some  might  cavil  at 
such  a  small-tailed  bird  being  put 
first,  but.  taking  into  considera- 
tion its  wonderful  body  proper 
ties.  T  had  no  hestiration  in  giving 
it  the  premier  card.  Also  winner 
in  another  class  is  described  as  "a 
grand  little  black,  stands  right 
away,  might  have  little  more  tail, 
otherwise  a  gem." 

And  now  having  dealt  briefly 
with  the  origin  of  the  fantail  I 
will  endeavour  to  apportion  the 
points  according  to  my  idea  of  im- 
portance. 

Head. — Small,  fine,  and  snaky. 

Beak. — Thin  and  of  medium 
lons-th.  the  upper  mandibil 
slightly  curved  at  tip  like  that  of 
a  dove. 

Colour  of  Beak. — Whites, 
saddles,  reds,  and  yellows,  flesh 
colour  ;  blues,  silvers,  and  blacks, 
black. 

Beak  Wattle.— Small  and  fine 
in  texture. 

Eye. — Whites  and  saddles,  dark 
hasel  or  bull.  Blues. — Silvers, 
blacks,  reds,  and  yellows.  Pearl — 
G ravel  or  orange,  the  former  pre- 
ferred. 

Eve  Tore. — Very  fine. 

Neck — Thin,  swan-like,  taper- 
ing, well  off  as  it  approaches  the 
head. 

Length  of  Neck. — Correspond- 
ing with  lencrth  of  back,  so  as  to 
enable  the  head  to  rest  closely  on 
the  cushion. 

Body. — Shape,  small  and  round. 
Back,  slightly  hollowed  in  centre, 
length  of  back  corresponding  with 
lencth  of  neck  so  as  to  enable 
head  to  rest  closely  on  cushion.  I 
might  say  here  that  if  the  back  is 
too  short,  it  causes  the  head  to 
push  throngh  the  tail,  which  is 
one  of  the  worst  faults  a  fan  can 
possess.  Rump,  small,  but  of  suf- 
ficient size  and  strength  to 
balance  the  tail  evenly.  Chest 
broad,  round,  and  free  from  hol- 
lowness.  except  a  slight  parting 
in  centre.  Breast,  round  and  full. 


Wings.— Set  off  fairly  low,  and 
very  closely  tucked  in  at  the  chest, 
flights  of  medium  length  and  well 
closed. 

Cushion — Full  and  massive,  the 
feathers  at  back  closely  overlap- 
ping each  other,  and  spreading 
well  over  the  tail  feathers. 

Tail. — Slightly  concave  and  cir- 
cular, filled  with  long,  broad, 
evenly-set  feathers,  closely  over- 
lapping each  other,  and  as  thick 
as  possible  in  centre.  The  tail 
must  not  be  of  the  potlid  style, 
that  is.  carrying  it  flat  over  the 
head,  nor  must  it  be  ridged  or 
twisted  in  any  manner.  Both  of 
these  faults  are  bad  and  hard  to 
breed  out. 

Legs. — Moderate  length,  not 
stilty.  set  well  apart,  and  free 
from  feathers  below  the  hock. 
Feet  small,  fine,  and  neat.  Colour 
of  legs  and  feet  bright  red. 

Plumage. — Feathers  hard  and 
tight  fitting. 

Carriage.  —  The  bird  should 
stand  on  tip  toes,  with  body  well 
rolled  up.  and  walk  in  a  jaunty 
manner,  head  thrown  back  in  a 
graceful  manner,  resting  closely 
on  cushion  and  head,  and  carried 
on  either  side  of  neck.  Chest 
upright,  so  as  to  carry  the  breast 
almost  in  a  straight  line  with  legs. 
Flights  just  clearing  the  lowest 
tail  feathers,  and  almost  meeting 
at  tips.  Tail  carried  well  up.  not 
being  allowed  to  droop  or  incline 
forward. 

Motion. — Convulsive  jerking  or 
twitching  of  neck,  and  apparent 
upheaving  of  chest.  General  ap- 
pearance, closely  built. 

Colours  and  Varieties. — Whites, 
blacks,  blues,  silvers,  saddles, 
reds,  yellow,  and  laces. 

— Points  in  Judging  Fantails. — 

Head  and  beak  (fineness)  ....  3 

Body,  smallness  (4).  shape  and 
carriage  (91  13 

Motion,  continual,  nervous, 
tremulous   10 

Tail,  size  (fi).  shape,  flatness, 
uprightness,  and  complete- 
ness (fi)  12 

Flights,  position  of.  free  from 
tail   2 

Total  40 

(Continued  on  page  432). 
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How  to  Breed  the  Crested 
Canary. 

—  A  paper  read  by    Mr.    W.  L. 
Shaw  before  the  South  Australian 
Canary  and  pigeon  Society.  — 

In  a  paper  of  this  character  there 
is  not  room  for  a  long  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  whole  system  of 
breeding.  Still,  I  will  trv  to  place 
as  much  matter  before  you  as  I 
possibly  can,  which,  I  trust,  will 
be  of  some  service  to  the  voting 
fancier. 

The  great  secret  of  success  is  a 
good  start.  The  first  step  is  the 
careful  and  judicious  selection  of 
useful  breedino;  stock.  This  is  most 
important,  far  more  so  than 
many  consider,  if  success,  either  on 
the  show  bench  or  in  the  breeding 
room  is  to  be  achieved.  In  select- 
ing- stock,  be  prudent.  One  single 
rash  action  at  this  time  mav  foil 
all  vour  plans.  Do  not  rush  to 
buv  the  first  bird  vou  see  but 
carefully  look  through  the  stocks 
of  several  fanciers  ere  vou  decide. 
Endeavour  to  carrv  the  points  of 
the  different  birds  in  vour  eve,  and 
purchase  from  what  vou  think  is 
the  best  stud  vou  have  seen.  If 
vou  start  with  a  couple  of  sets  I 
would  advise  you  to  select  a 
variegatted  buff  crest-bred  cock  and 
a  couple  of  buff  crested  hens  for 
vour  first  set.  one  nf  the  hens  to 
be  clear  and  the  other  ticked.  In 
the  second  set  I  would  have  a 
crested  cock,  and  two  variegated 
hens,  one  crested  and  the  other 
crest  bred,  thus  with  one  hen  out 
of  your  four,  you  have  double  crest 
blood.  In  double  cresHintr  be  care- 
fid  to  see  that  both  crested  cock 
and  hen  are  perfectly  tevel  in  crest 
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and  filled  in  at  the  back  of  the 
head.  Strictly  avoid  any  slack- 
ness of  feather,  for  in  this  point 
they  should  both  be  moderately 
neat  in  body  feather,  not  too  fine 
and  not  too  coarse,  but  the  most 
important  point  is  the  head.  Birds 
selected-  for  double  crest* ng  should 
have  as  near  as  possible  perfect 
crests.  In  breeding  in  this  man- 
ner the  chances  are  tftiat  vou  will 
breed  a  few  mop  and  rough  headed 
birds,  but  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  succeed  in  getting  a  few 
reg-ular  headed  birds  you  will  be 
well  repaid.  The  rough  headed 
ones  obtained  are  by  no  means  to 
be  despised,  for  they  make  good 
useful  stock  birds  and  can  be 
paired  up  with  youn y  from  the 
other  set.  Bv  a  judicious  use  of 
the  mop  headed  double  crested 
birds  vou  will  be  enabled  to  build 
up  a  strain  that  should  prove  of 
much  service  to  vou.  The  crest 
bred  plain  heads  obtained  from  the 
double  crests  will  be  invaluable  for 
breedino-  mirnoses,  and  great  store 
should  therefore  be  set  on  them. 
The  second  season,  if  your  first 
breedino-  operations  have  been  suc- 
cessful vou  will  naturally  have 
more  pairs  to  work  with.  Size 
beinp-  an  important  consideration 
in  Crested  Norwich  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  points  in  breeding 
Crests  is  the  selection  of  the  Crest 
Breds.  In  selectinp-  this  bird  have 
the  proper  shaped  head  and  good 
feather,  this  to  my  mind  is  one  of 
the  main  roads  to  success.  The 
feather  of  a  o-o0d  Crest-bred  when 
turned  over  with  a  coin,  should 
cover  the  whole  beak.  Hut  unless  a 
Crest-bred  has  a  nice  equal  spread 
when  turned  over,  it  is  not  of  much 
value.  In  the  breedino  of  good 
Crests  it  is  also  an  advantage  if 
the  Crest-bred  is  descended  from  a 
first  class  Crested  strain.  By  strain 
is  understood  that  the  Crest  and 
Crest-bred  blood  has  been  tho- 
rousrhlv  intermingled,  and  has  been 
carried  out  on  well  thought  out 
lines.  I  alwavs  endeavour,  as  far 
as  possible,  to  breed  mv  birds  to- 
gether, so  that  it  is  just  as  pos- 
sible to  breed  as  good  a  Crest  as 
Crest-bred,  and  in  this  I  have  been 
verv  successful,  but  I  have  found 
that  it  is  alwavs  policy  to  favour 
the  Crests,  for  as  breeders  well 
know  more  Crest-breds  are  bred 
than  Crests,  so  that  it  Pavs  to 
favour  the  Crested.  I  have  in 
some  cases  succeeded  bv  in  breed- 
ni",  but  mv  chief  o-uide  has  been 
selection,  bv  this  latter  means  I 
have  been  most  successful.  I  al- 
wavs found  that  in  breeding  was 
onlv  useful  when  carried  out  on 
verv  moderate  lines,  and  to  carrv 
il  mii  season  after  season  is  what 
I  term  suicide.    It  is  only  when  in. 


breeding  is  resorted  to  as  a  means 
of  stamping  the  good  points  into 
our  strain  that  it  is  made  legiti- 
mate use  of. 

—  Scale  of  Points  for  Judging 
Crested  and  Cresti  Bred  Canaries. — 

Clear  Body  with  Crest  of  any 
Colour. 

Points. 
Maximum. 

Form  of  individual  feathers,  ovate  5 
Fall    of    feathers,    radiating  and 

di  ooping    5 

Position  and  centre  filling   5 

Front  of  crest  :  broad  and  round  5 
Sides     and    back  of    crest  :  well 

filial  in    5. 

Size   of    crest,  length  of  featlxT, 

quality  and   area    10 

Density    of    crest,     quantity  of 

feather    8l 

Colour  of  crest,  for  purity  of  its 
kind,  birds  of  equal  merit  with 
dark  crests  to  take  precedence 

over  grey  or  clear   T 

Colour  of  bird,  depth  and  purity  20 


Feather,     compactness    of  body 
feather  and  carriase  of  winps 

and.  tail  10 

Size  and  shape    '  10 

Condition    10 
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EXECUTOR  TRUSTEE 

AND  AGENCY  CO.,  OF  S.A.,  LTD. 


Subscribed  Capital   -      -  £75,000 
Amount  at  Credit  of  Estates,  'trusts, 
and  Clients,  £2,388,695  1s.  7d. 

DIRECTORS.  —  W.  J.  Magarey  (Chairman),  W. 
Herbert  Phillipps,  Esq.,  L.  A.  Jeescp.  H  C.  K. 
Mueeke,  Richard  Smith.  E.  W.  van  Senrlen,  Esq. 

The  Company  transacts  all  classes  of  business  as 
Executor,  Trustee,  Attorney  and  Agent.  When 
winding  up  an  estate  only  one  charge  is  made  for 
realization. 

MONEY  TO  LEND  AT  CURRENT  RATES. 
The  Company's  SAFE  DEPOSIT  provides  ab- 
solute securitv  for  the  storage,  under  Depositor's 
sole    control,   of   CASH,    DEEDS,  JEWELLERY, 
SCRIP,  PLATE,  and  other  VALUABLES. 

YEARLY  RENTALS  OF  SAFIS,  from  £1  Is. 

W.  W.  CARTER.  Manager. 

Offices,  22  Orenfell  Street. 


A.  Ci.  TOYNE 

Practical  Saddle,  Harness  and 
Collar  Maker  and  Repairer  . . . 

wishes  to  notify  the  public  that  he  has  removed 
from  2D  Franklin  Street  to 

Corner  Pulteney  and  Flinders  Streets 

and  respectfully  solicits  the  continuance  of 
your  palromigo.      All   kinds  of  New  and 
Seoon-l-hand   SADDLERY      Harneas  and 
Stable,  Requisites  stocked. 

All  Orders  promptly  attended  to.  Repairs 
a  Bpeoiiili'y,  Old  Harness  taken  ns  purt 
payment  for  New,  and  full  Value  allowed. 
All  work  guaranteed  and  the  most  reasonable 
prieeh  charged,  l'rice-iist  free  on  application. 
I'uy  direct  from  the  Maker. 
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The  Other  Fellow  s  Point 
of  View. 

Selfishness  is  the  great  sin  of  the 
hum. in  race  s.-llislimss  is  putting 
one's  opinions  first  on  everv 
occasion.  A  gentle  sj>irit  of  for- 
forj;ivencss  is  th_>  result  ,  f  unselfish- 
ness, and  i!  one  more  often  would 
trv  to  put  oneself  in  the  other 
person's  place  ami  get  his  view 
point  we  would  he  more  forgiving 
and  charitable  toward  one  another. 
Many  a  person's  actions  .ire  judged 
harshly  simply  because  we  take 
our  own  point  of  view  and  not  the 
Other  person's.  If  we  would  look 
at  ourselves  more  often,  if  we 
could  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,  there  would  be  heard  less  crit 
icism  of  others.    Read  this  : 

"  Have  you  ever  found  vourseli 
positively  disliking  someone,  and 
if  you  have,  have  you  ever  settled 
right  down  to  analyze  your  own 
conscience  and  find  out  why  you 
dislike  them  ?  It  is  really  a  very 
uncomfortable  experience,  for  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  we  are  not 
justified  in  the  hard  feelings  we 
have  of  people  and  we  need  only 
be  candid  with  ourselves  to  be  con- 
vinced of  it.  I  have  come  to  be- 
lieve th.it  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
dislike  a  person  w  ithout  doing  him 
an  injustice.  We  arc  so  critcal  of 
everything  he  does  and  says  that 
we  are  sure  to  misinterpret  and 
condemn  the  verv  things  for  which 
we  freely  make  allowance  or  over- 
look entirely  in  other  people.  And 
when  we  do  find  something  to  be 
Condemned  we  are  often  positively 
pleased.      Now,    isn't  that    true  ? 

"  An<!  how  often  are  we  tempted 
to  do  or  say  unkind  things  to  this 
person  ?  Perhaps  we  would  not 
admit  that  thev  were  unkind,  but 
probably  we  would  count  them 
so  if  thev  were  aimed  at  ourselves. 
It  is  not  pleasant  to  harbour  ill  feel- 
ings and  it  is  not  necessary.  T 
believe,  for  I  have  frequently  de- 
monstrated it,  that  we  can  come 
to  entertain  L-indlv  feelings  for  any 
one  if  we  will  try  just  as  hard  to 
find  their  jjood  qualities  as  we  do 
the  unpleasant  things  about  them 
Just  begin  bv  analyzing  your  own 
conscience.  Have  vou  any  real 
cause  for  your  dislike,  ami,  if  so. 
is  it  unpardonable  5  Who  is  reall\ 
to  blame,  vou  or  he  5  Persistent 
friendliness  will  work  wonders  and 
it  is  infinitely  more  comfortable  to 
entertain  kindly  feelings  no  matter 
what  effort  it  mav  cost  than  it  is" 
to  cherish  ill-will.  Everybody  hfl^ 
something  -rood  about  him  and  for 
m-oof  of  this  we  have  onlv  t< 
look  for  good." 


THE    GARDEN    AND  FIELD 

The  Art  of  Breathing. 

If  there  are  few  people  who  give 
themselves  any  trouble  regarding 
the  quality  of  the  air  that  they 
breathe,  there  are  still  fewer  who 
bestow  any  thought  on  their  cap- 
acity for  utilizing  air  of  any  kind 
.liter  thev  get)  it.  Very  lew  adults 
retain  their  normal  breathing 
power,  and  among  women  an  ac- 
quired and  most  injurious  habit  of 
respiration  has  become  so  common 
that  it  is  generally  believed  to  be 
the  natural  one,  statements  to 
that  effect  being  found  even  in 
medical  books.  Almost  all  women 
inflate  little  more  than  the  upper 
part  of  their  lungs  in  respiration, 
and,  in  many  cases,  not  the  slight- 
est motion  can  be  felt  at  their 
w  aists,  whereas,  in  correct  breath- 
ing all  the  motion  should  be  at  the 
waist.  This  results  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  diaphragm,  a  large  fiat 
muscle,  which  separates  the  chest 
from  the  abdomen,  and  which,  by 
its  rising  and  falling,  alternately 
enlarges  and  contracts  the  chest 
cavity,  thus  causing  the  elastic 
lunp-  cells  to  expand  and  contract. 
The  diaphragm  ought  to  be  the 
principal  agent  in  respiration  ;  but 
women  scarcely  use  it  at  all,  and 
how  they  contrive  to  get  their 
breath  is  not  easy  tfcj  see.  They 
certainly  do  not  get  enough  or 
nearly  enough,  and  as  long  as  this 
is  so  they  need  never  be  surprised 
at  any  physical  ill  that  may  befall 
them,  unless  it  be  a  compound 
fracture,  or  something  of  that 
nature  ;  for  no  one  can  possibly  be 
well  who  does  not  breath  enough. 
It  would  be  better  to  trv  to  get 
along  w  ith  insufficient  food,  though 
that  practice  is  not  to  be  commend- 
ed either. 

It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
learn  to  breathe  correctly.  Nature 
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PROPERTIES  ! 

INVESTMENT  &  RESIDENCES 
of  every  description  in  City  and 
Suburbs. 

FARM  &  GARDEN  properties,  &c. 
Apply— 

MAELOR- JONES  &  Co. 

Land  Brokers, 
Bowman  Buildings, 
KING  WILLIAM  St.,  ADELAIDE 


will  alwavs  assist  herself  when 
she  can  get  a  chance,  and  nearly 
all  she  wants  in  this  case  is  not 
to  be  interfered  with  by  tight 
clothing,  though  a  little  practice  at 
the  same  time  would  not  come  a- 
miss.  The  real  difficulties  of  the 
situation  lie  in  other  directions. 
Women  are  not  conscious  of  want- 
ing more  breath  than  they  get, 
and  if  they  were,  most  of  them  are 
much  averse  to  doinicr  what  will  in- 
crease the  size  of  their  waists. 

People  mav  go  through  life  with 
only  a  small  part  of  their  natural 
breathing  capacity,  and  never,  be 
conscious  of  their  loss  ;  but  thev 
will  not  live  so  long  as  if  they 
breathed  naturally  ;  thev  will  never 
have  the  vitality  and  endurance 
that  thev  ought  to  have  ;  and  they 
will  always  have  to  be  on  their 
guard  against  the  various  diseases 
which  Nature  makes  use  of  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  the  unfit. 
Thev  will  take  cold  on  the  slight- 
est provocation,  and,  if  other  cir- 
cumstances are  favourable,  may 
look  forward  to  -being  carried  off  at 
last!  bv  consumption  or  pneumonia, 
for  the  unused  cells  at  the  bottom 
of  their  lungs  provide  just  the  kind 
of  soil  in  which  the  germs  of  these 
diseases  thrive. 


|  £2        WE  ARE   BUILDING  ON         £2  * 

Securing  a  big  share  of  your  Business  this  year. 

*  For  Ibe  sum  of  £2  Cash  we  will  deliver  Co  ibe  Adelaide  Railway  Station  the  following  goods  v» 
A  carefully  packed.  If  you  want  them  put  on  board  boat  at  Pott  Adelaide,  add  1  -  extra.  \|j 
2      Bae  best  White  Sugar.  lA.  66  lbs.,  at  one  penny  per  Ik.                            0   5  6 

*  1  tin  Morton 's  Kippered  Herrings,  lid     1  lb.  C  indies,  3d.        ...  ...  .  .  O    O    5  3 

*  2  tins  Fresh  Herrings.  4d.     3  lbs.  Japan  Eice,  3d.  O   O    7  2 

*  3  large  bars  N«.  1  Angel  s  Soap      ...  O    1    0  S 

2      3  tins  Fruits  in  Syrup.  9d.     3  tins  Jam.  assorted,  9d.  ...         ...         ...  O    1    6  X 

*  1  packet  Kooloo  Tea.  8  ounces  for  3d.     3  tins  Potted  Meats,  2d.        ...         ...  O   O    5  It 

2      1  box  Note  Paper  and  Envelopes.  3d.     1  lb  Extract  of  Soap,  Id.      ...         ...  0   O   4  St 

2      1-lb.  tin  The  Celebrated  "  Crown "  Baking  Powder      ...         ...  0    0    3  , 

2      20  lb.  tin,  gross  weight.  Our  2'-  Tea,  reduced  to  buyers  of  this  parcel  for       .     1   10    0  jj 


£2    O  O 

A  £1  parcel  may  be  arranged  by  taking  hall  quantities  of  the  larger  items,  others  will  be  added 
to  make  up  the  amount.  Customers  desiring  may  have  good»  of  equal  value  not  mentioned  In 
this  list  substituted  in  place  of  wy  of  th-  smaller  lines  not  wished  for.  When  goods  ir.:  intended 
for  prepaid  rail  sidings  or  ports,  it  will  prevent  delay  if  cost  of  cai  ruse  or  freight  is  added. 


Special  Lines -Wink*.  Choice  Vintagi  i,a  dozen  varieties  to  choose  from,  1/3  bottle,  Ale  and  < 

Stout.  3  ■  Aoi. :  Aerated  Waters. 5  • ;  Tonic  Ales  and  Hop  Beer,  ■>  >i  do/.  .  Knglish  Ale,  qrts..  JS'B-  » 

Guinness' Stout,  quarts.  13  9.  Brandy,  23'   gallon;  Dry  Gin.  20   ;   Win  ky.  22,  ;   Rum,  20/-!  * 

Old  Tom  Gin.  20/-   Assorted  Jain.  4-doz.  case,  24/-.   Assorted  Fruits,  3  do/.  case.  24/-.              '  t 

Sea.onable  Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables  supplied.  *J 

HENDERSON  BHOS.,   236  and  288  Rundle  Street,  Adelaide.  j 

Return  this  Advertisement  with  Order.  J 
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(Continued  from  page  429). 

Victorian  Notes. 

[By  G.  J.  M.] 
Re  "What  is  a  champion?"— 
The  very  fact  that  is  possible  to 
ask  such  a  question  suggests  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  Aus- 
tralian pigeon  fraternity  to  pro- 
vide a  permanent  answer  to  the 
question.  This  might  be  done  on 
lines  something  as  follows:— (1) 
The  formation  of  an  Australian 
Pigeon  Federation,  a  body  ap- 
pointed to  systematize  and  stan- 
dardize pigeon  shows.  The  socie- 
ties federated  would  agree  to 
show  under  similar  rules.  The 
executive  to  be  elected  one  year 
from  (say)  Adelaide  fanciers,  the 
next  from  (say)  Melbourne  fan- 
ciers and  so  on;  (2)  Every  show 
under  the  auspices  of  a  federated 
society  to  (a)  Be  a  qualifying 
show  for  champions,  (b)  Provide 
a  champion  class;  (3)  Every  bird 
which  has  won  six  first  in  fede- 
rated shows  to  be  entitled  to  com- 
pete in  a  champion  class  for  the 
title  of  "champion."  (4)  The  sec- 
retaries of  shows  to  enter  in  the 
official  records  (best  of  all,  in  the 
printed  catalogues)  the  ring  num- 
ber, year,  &c,  of  all  birds  getting 
first  whose  owners  desire  to 
qualify  for  championships,  and  to 
inscribe  these  particulars  on  the 
prize  cards. 

As  far  as  I  can  ascertain  Vic- 
torian breeders  have  had  a  record 
breeding  season.  Very  few  com- 
plaints reach  me  with  respect  to 
youngsters  failing  to  hatch  after 
chipping.  Perhaps  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  of  our  having  had  a  very 
cool  summer. 

The  Victorian  Pigeon  Society 
has  virtually  decided  that  young 
birds  shall  not  be  shown  as  old 
birds.  Readers  will  remember 
lhat  at  the  big  exhibition  show  of 
1011  Messrs.  Woodward  and 
Mead's  magpies  were  either  ig 
nored  by  the  judge  or  placed  after 
inferior  birds.  A  protest  naturally 
followed,  when  the  judge  ex 
plained  that  the  birds  in  question 
had  been  penalised  for  beimr  1010 
birds  in  old  bird  classes.  After 
much  deliberation  Ihe  appeal  was 
dismissed,  and  the  judge's  action 
upheld.  The  committee  consider 
tliiit  the  exhibitors  acted  in  good 
faith  ;is  re^nrds  the  birds,  and  the 
tatter  express  themselves  as  being 
satiflfled. 


A  Challenge. 

Following  the  little  difference  of 
opinion  ventilated  in  these  columns  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  Champion  in 
Short-faced  Tumblers,  we  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Mr.  E.  A.  Gros- 
ser. The  gist  of  the  commimic  i  t  ion 
is,  that  to  settle  the  question  of  su- 
premacy as  between  Mn  Wilkinson  and 
himself,  he  is  willing  to  r>ut  up  £2 
and  a  team  of  12  Tumblers.  10  belno- 
of  his  own  breeding:,  against  a  like 
amount  and  a  similar  number  of  birds 
put  up  by  Mr.  Wilkinson.  'The  scene 
of  the  contest  to  be  either  tire  Febru- 
ary young  bird  show  or  the  .Tun  - 
show.  Mr.  Grosser  is  willing  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  any  two  jndo-es  ap- 
pointed by  the  Committee  of  the  So- 
ciety. 


The  O.K.  Lofts. 


Mr.  Grosser  reports  habing  had  a 
remarkably  g^ood  season,  Turbits  be- 
ing exceptionally  good,  the  number 
rearted  beinc  about  fifty.  Tn  addition 
Mr.  Grosser  has  nearlv  thirty  young- 
sters in  each  of  the  following  vari- 
eties :— Shortface  Tumblers,  Blondiii- 
ettes,  and  African  Owls.  Mr.  Gros- 
ser's  new  lofts,  of  whieh  he  eordiallv 
invite's  inspection,  are.  he  writes,  very 
satisfaetorv.  Each  of  the  six  separ- 
ate lofts  heinsr  8ft.  bv  5ft.  and  6ft. 
with  a  ffight  to  each  measuring  12ft. 
bv  8ft.  by  6ft.  Amongst  recent  sales 
Mr.  Grosser  has  disposed  of  a  fine 
Black-laced  Blondinette  to  Mn.  H.  E. 
Chase,  of  North  Adelaide. 


More  Imported  Pigeons. 

Turbits  and  Blondinettes  from  Eng- 
land have  recently  arrived  to  the 
order  of  a  local  fancier.  We  also 
hear  that  Mr.  E.  Nnsh.  of  Adelaide, 
is  expecting  to  shortly  recdive  several 
turbits  from  the  old  country. 

 $  

Saddlebacks. 


A  correspondent  writes  : — Mr.  G. 
Sliee,  of  Saddleback  fame,  has  won 
the  prize  for  the  greatest  number  of 
points  for  Saddlebacks  at  the  Vic- 
torian Pigeon  Society  Shows.  This 
prir/e  consisting  of  a  beautiful  pair  of 
Black  Saddles,  painted  and  presented 
by  Afr.  Falke,  a  New  Zealand  fancier. 


Please    Show  XKi« 
Copy 

or  the  "Gammm  A  Fiii.d  " 

To  Your  Neighbor 

It  mat  i«4»M  kirn  »•  fUbaoriba 


WEAK  AND  NERVOUS  j 
WOMEN  TESTIFY  TO 

CLEMENTS  TDNIC 

This  letter  is  of  special  interest 
to  ailing  women  because  it  shows 
what  this  great  nerve  and  blood* 
remedy,  Clements  Tonic,  can  do. 
Mrs.  Anderson  is  only  too  pleased 
to  give  this  testimony  for  public 
use,  because  it  shows  how  this 
medicine  makes  new  blood  and 
nerve  strength  and  saves  life  where 
persons  were  rapidly  (ailing  into  a 
decline,  and  were  almost  given  up 
as  incurable.  All  weak  women 
should  read  this  letter. 

107  Heath  Street, 
Port  Melbourne,  20/1/11. 

Clements  Tonic  Ltd. 

"  It  has  been  on  my  mind 
for  some  time  to  send  a  letter 
regarding  my  severe  iilness 
and  cure  by  Clements  Tonic. 
Although  it  is  sometime  back, 
the  memory  of  the  torturing 
pains  in  my  loins  and  should- 
ers still  remains.  Added  to 
that,  my  digestion  was  so  bad 
that  I  fell  into  a  very  weak 
and  nervous  state.  A  doctor 
became  a  regular  caller,  and 
his  medicine  taken  with  good 
nourishment  without  best  re- 
sults, in  tact,  my  case  seemed 
hopeless.  Then  hearing  so 
much  of  Clements  Tonic  I 
decided  it  should  be  tried  with 
the  result  that  all  my  nervous 
and  stomach  ailments  soon 
disappeared  and  I  was  re- 
stored to  robust  health. 

If  you  think  ht  to  print  and 
circulate  this  letter  in  Victoria 
or  elsewhere  you  are  quite  at 
liberty  to  do  so." 

(Signed) 

Elizabeth  Anderson. 

The  medicine  that  saves  and  lenglnens  lite 
brings  back  health  long  despaired  ol,  re- 
stores vigor  and  mental  energy  and  suf- 
fering men  and  women  recover  and  enjoy 
lite,  surely  this  is  medicine  lor  the  people, 
who  are  sickly;  weak-nerved;  undermin- 
ed ;  or  who  cannot  get  strong  altei  long 
illness  or  fever.  They  should  send  for  it 
without  delay.  All  chemists  and  stores 
sell  it  throughout  Australasia.    Gel  it. 


Send  Your  Next  Printing  Order 
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SEEDS  !        COX'S        SEEDS  ! 

For  Present  Sowing,  and  at  all  times. 
The  Best  Procurable. 

We  Supply  Everything  for  trie  Garden,  Farm,  Greenhouse  and  Lawn.  Agents  for 
"Klectto"  Brand  Arsenate  ot  Lead,  25  per  cent,  better  than  the  best  now  on  the 
mark.  '..  International  Stock  Food  Company  s  1'rep.irat  nni,  Paynter's  Calf  Food, 
Hearson's  Champion  Incubators,  Spratt's  hop  Calces,  Bird,  Poultry  and  Dog  Medicines. 


B    COX    &    CO      Seedsmen  &c. 


ADFIAIDE. 


Editorial  Notice*. 

TO  ADVERTISERS— Alteration  of  ad 
vertlaements  ehould  be  In  our  hands  not 
later  than   the  15th   of  the  month. 

SUBSCRIPTION. — Posted  to  any  part 
of  Australasia  5/-  per  year,  in  advance 
Foreign.  «/. 

ADDRESS — 85.  Currie  St.,  Adelaide 
Telephone.  1384. 

AUJ^NTS. — Messrs  ATKINSON  &  CO. 
and  MESSRS.  GORDON  A  GOTCH,  Ltd 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
correspondence  and  answer  questions 
These  replies  will,  for  the  mosrt  part,  be 
Mot  by  mall,  unless  received  just  prior 
to  date  of  publication. 

PUBLISHING  DATE.— On  the  25th  of 
each   month   preceding  title  da/te. 

DISCONT1N  D  A N  L  ES .—Responsible  emb- 
eeribera  will  continue  to  receive  this 
Journal  until  we  are  notified  by  letter  to 
discontinue,  when  all  arrears  must  be 
paid. 


Notes  for  the  Month. 

The  worst  of  the  hot  weather  is 
about  over,  but  the  gardener  must  be 
prepared  to  continue  artificial  water- 
ing during  the  month.  Often  because 
the  weather  is  somewhat  cool  the 
watering  is    slackened  off,  and  the 

'amateur  is  astonished  to  find  his 
plants  flawing,  the  reason  being  that 
during  dull  days  even  a  large  amount 
ot  evaporation  goes  on,  and  so  the 

feoil  that  has  not  been  replenished  with 

I  water  soon  becomes  dry.  hence  the 

"flagging. 

[  We  may  expect,  towards  the  end  of 
lllarch  or  the  beginning  of  April,  the 
[first  of  the  autumn  rains,  and  as  they 
[are  the  signal  for  the  starting  of  new 
(gardens,  it  will,  perhaps,  not  be  out 
nof  place  if  I  say  something  about  th< 
'different  kinds  of  soils  and  their 
treatment. 

I  The  Choice  of  Soil  for  a  Garden  — 
r'Af  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  garden 
fis  attached  to  or  pretty  closely  con- 
nected with  the  house,  and  as  the  tak- 
[ing  of  a  house  in  a  particular  locality 
ris  generally  a  matter  of  necessity,  the 

choice  of  soil  may  be  said  to  be  that 
[of  Hobson,  "this  or  none."    If  the  soil 

happen,  unfortunately,  to  be  of  a  bad 


kind,  much  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  improving  it.  As  this  is  not  the 
place  to  enter  into  a  long  discussion 
as  to  the  varieties  and  natures  of 
soils,  their  chemical  constituents,  &c., 
oil-.,  in  a  general  way,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary to  say  is  that  they  may  be  class- 
ed under  two  chief  heads,  "heavy"  and 
"light."  and  that,  as  a  rule,  the  worst 
to  work  and  treat  are  to  be  met  with 
under  the  first,  and  the  best  under  the 
second  class;  circumstances  greatly 
modifying  the  nature  of  any  soil  under 
either  of  these  classes. 

The  worst  soil  for  a  garden  is  a 
heavy,  close,  tenacious  clay,  which  is 
dfficuh  to  work  and  difficult  to  drain; 
the  best  is  what  is  called  a  "rich 
loam,"  this  being  a  fine  mixture  of 
the  best  qualities  of  thet  wo  extreme 
characteristics — the  heavy  and  the 
light.  A  fine  loam  is  easily  worked, 
and  neither  retains  the  wet  too  long 
nor  passes  it  off  too  quickly;  so  that 
in  very  wet  weather  it  is  moderately 
moist.  Soils  of  all  kinds  can  be 
greatly  improved  by  proper  working, 
and  even  the  worst  soils  can  be  made, 
i;  not  really  good,  at  least  greatly  bet- 
ter than  when  first  taken  in  hand. 

First  and  foremost  the  soil  must  be 
thoroughly  moved  with  fork  and  hoe. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  any 
elaborate  statement  of  the  effects  of 
the  atmospheric  influences  upon  the 
soil,  but  if  it  were  we  could  show  very 
clearly  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
success  of  the  garden  arises  from 
having  the  soil  deeply  dug  and  finely 
pulverised,  so  that  the  influences  of 
air  and  rain  may  be  allowed  to  exer- 
cise freely  their  important  functions. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  advantage 
from  a  deeply  stirred  and  finely  pul- 
verised soil;  another  advantage  is  that 
this  condition  of  soil  allows  the  plants 
to  send  their  roots  deep.  "Dip  deep, 
the  gold  lies  low,"  should  be  the 
motto  of  the  gardener.  The  deeper 
and  more  open  the  soil,  other  condi- 
tions being  equal,  the  finer  will  the 
plants  be,  and  not  only  so,  but  the 
quicker    their    arrival    at  maturity. 


There  is  yel  another  advantage  arising 
from  the  deep  stirring  of  the  soil  dur- 
ing ihe  autumn  or  winter,  namely,  the 
raising  of  its  normal  temperature,  and 
from  it  arises  the  quicker  arrival  at 
maturity  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded. Ground  should  be  dug  evenly 
a  full  spade  deep.  The  spade  or  fork 
each  time  it  is  used  should  be  tho- 
rough/ cleaned  and  wiped  perfectly 
dry  with  an  old  dry  cloth,  and  hung 
up,  for  it  is  quite  necessary  to  keep 
the  tools  in  good  working  order. 

This  last  remark  applies,  indeed,  to 
every  tool,  for  it  is  quite  a  disgrace,  or 
should  be  so,  f^or  anyone  to  have  his 
tools  in  bad  vvorking  order  or  lying 
"littering"  about  here  and  there.  It 
shows  wretchedly  bad  management  to 
have  to  get  a  tool  put  in  order  just 
at  the  time  it  is  wanted. 

With  regard  to  the  hoeing,  it  may 
be  divided  into  two  kinds,  each  re- 
quiring a  separate  tool.  Hoeing  to 
ciear  the  weeds  is  done  with  the  onion 
hoe,  or  Dutch  hoe.  This  should  be 
done  carefully  and  constantly,  but 
never  in  wet  weather.  Let  the  hoeing 
be  done  in  time, 

"For  one  year's  seeding 
Brings  seven  years'  weeding." 

Besides  taking  the  nutriment  out  of 
the  soil  which  your  plants  should  have 
every  inch  of  weed  is  destructive  of  so 
much  of  its  virtue.  Therefore,  ply  the 
hoe  freely  as  soon  as  weeds  appear 
above  ground.  The  hoe  should  not 
be  drawn  too  deeply  into  the  soil, 
for  then  some  weeds  only  become 
partly  buried  with  sufficient  earth  to 
nourish  their  growth,  and  seeding 
especially  some  of  the  grasses,  chick- 
weed,  &c.  In  hoeing  it  is  important 
to  draw  the  hoe  just  under  the  roots 
of  the  weeds,  and  to  hoe  every  inch 
of  the  surface. 

The  second  kind  of  hoeing  is  for  the 
further  stirring  of  the  soil,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  fork  hoe  is  best,  as 
the  tines  can  be  made  to  move  the 
soil  six  or  seven  inches  deep. 

When  digging  the  garden  in  the 
early  autumn,  dig  in  at  the  same  time 
the  requisite  amount  of  manure.  The 
best  kind  for  a  flower  garden  is  un- 
doubtedly old  rotted  cow  dung,  as 
there  is  scarcely  any  heat  with  it, 
end  so  the  young  tender  roots  are 
not  injured.  But  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  get  cow  dung,  and  very 
eld  short  stable  manure  will  make  a 
good  substitute. 

Beds  that  are  to  contain  bulbs 
should  not  be  manured  at  all,  or  very 
little,  but  they  like  a  certain  amount 
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of  sand  in  the  soil  they  are  growing 
in.  Towards  the  end  of  month  put 
in  all  early  flowering  bulbs,  such  as 
Crocus,  Hyacinth,  Tulip,  Daffodil,  &c. 

It  will  be  far  better  to  keep  all  bulbs 
in  a  bed  or  beds  to  themselves,  as  then 
they  can  be  better  looked  after,  and 
the  roots  are  not  lost  when  the  bloom- 
ing time  is  over.  The  corms  of  the 
Ranunculus  and  Anemone  are  very 
easily  lost  if  not  carefully  marked  with 
?  label  or  planted  in  a  bed  by  them- 
selves. 

The  various  kinds  of  Iris  can  be 
planted  this  month.  These  will  make 
a  grand  show  if  planted  in  groups. 
The  Iris  Kaempferi,  or  Giant  Japanese 
Iris,  is  a  magnificent  class,  the  flowers 
often  measuring  four  or  five  inches 
across,  and  the  colors  vary  from  a 
heavy  black  to  pure  white,  with  inter- 
mediate shades  of  rose,  brown,  and 
crimson. 

No  garden  is  complete  without  the 
Ixia;  their  beautiful  coloring  and 
graceful  habit  making  them  universal 
favorites.  They  prefer  a  sheltered 
sunny  position  where  the  delicate 
flowers  will  not  be  damaged  by  the 
high  winds.  A  little  sand  should  be 
mixed  with  the  soil. 

Another  bulb  seldom  seen,  but 
worth  cultivating,  is  the  Lachenalia, 
or  Cape  Cowslip.  Its  foliage  is  prettily 
spotted,  and  the  flowers  are  borne  on 
spikes.  They  are  well  suited  for  pot 
culture.  They  require  an  abundance 
of  water. 

That  charming  bulb,  Babiana,  whose 
dark  green  hirsute  foliage  and  showy 
spikes  of  brilliant  flowers  are  produced 
ir.  the  utmost  profusion  (many  of 
them  sweetly  scented),  should  be 
planted  this  month. 

A  border  of  that  highly  scented 
bulb,  the  Freesia,  is  indispensable 
now-a-days.  It  is  quite  surprising  the 
powers  these  flowers  have  of  scenting 
a  room,  and  yet  their  perfume  is  not 
overpowering.  Their  cultivation  :s 
simplicity  itself.  They  can  easily  be 
raised  from  seed,  and  anyone  can 
multiply  his  stock  of  this  bulb  a 
thousandfold  by  careful  saving  of  the 
seed. 

The  seed  boxes  and  pans  that  were 
carefully  prepared  last  month  can  now 
be  planted  with  seed  of  all  hardy  an- 
nuals and  perennials.  As  recom- 
mended last  month,  plant  thinly,  as 
thickly-sown  seed  can  only  produce 
spindly  plants. 

I  be  following  list  contains  the 
names  <»f  those  annuals  which  can  l><- 
recommended  as  having  the  most  use- 


ful qualities  for  an  amateur's  gar- 
den:— Acroclinum,  Alyssum,  Bartonia, 
Linaria,  Linum,  Platystemon,  Rhodan- 
the,  Salpiglossis,  Scabious,  Virginian 
Stock,  Sweet  William,  Clarkia,  Cen- 
taurea,Candytuft,  Godetia,  Eschscholt- 
zia,  Lobelia,  Ten-week  Stock,  Mignon- 
ette, Gaillardia,  Phlox,  Whitlavia, 
Sweet  Peas,  Schizanthus,  Myosotis, 
Dianthus,  Coreopsis,  Mimulus,  Mal- 
ope,  Leptosyne,  Gilia,  and  Kaulfussia. 

In  the  above  list  I  have  tried  to 
give  onlythose  annuals  that  are  not 
only  useful  in  making  the  flower  gar- 
den bright,  but  are  good  as  decorative 
blooms  for  the  house.  A  great  num- 
ber are,  of  course,  old  favorites,  and 
need  no  description,  such  as  the  Stock, 
Mignonette,  Sweet  Pea,  Myosotis 
(Forget-me-Not),  &c,  &c. 

Some  of  them  should  be  planted  in 
the  places  where  they  are  to  grow, 
of  these  are  Linum,  which  does  splen- 
didly in  masses,  Virginian  Stock,  use- 
ful for  edging  beds;  Mignonette, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  Linaria,  a  pretty  an- 
nual growing  about  eighteen  inches 
high,  and  having  flowers  resembling 
a  miniature  Snapdragon,  and  in  seve- 
ral colors,  the  prettiest  being  a  brown 
and  gold  variety  called  Linaria  Apari- 
noides. 

The  others  will  do  best  first  sown 
in  a  seed  box  and  then  pricked  out 
where  they  are  to  grow  when  a  suit- 
able size. 

The  following  hardy  perennials  can 
also  be  planted  this  month.  They 
should  be  sown  in  boxes  and  then 
pricked  out  into  five-inch  pots,  about 
five  in  each,  and  when  large  enough 
planted  out  in  their  position  in  the 
border  on  a  suitable  day.  They  are 
the  Antirrhinum  or  Snapdragon, 
Aquilegia  (Columbine),  Carnation, 
Daisy,  Violet,  Statice,  Wallflower, 
Pentstemon,  Pansy,  Polyanthus,  Digi- 
talis, Cowslip,  Iberis,  and  Verbena. 

The  Iberis  Gibraltarica  or  peren- 
nial Candytuft  is  very  easily  raised 
from  seed,  and  it  very  often  flowers 
the  first  season,  but  some  of  the  peren- 
nials will  not  flower  until  the  second 
season  when  grown  from  seed. 

Tut  in  cuttings  of  all  kinds  of  Pelar- 
goniums. The  best  place  to  strike  the 
cuttings  is  in  a  well-constructed  pro- 
pagating house,  but  as  everyone  has 
not  such  a  convenience,  they  may  be 
successfully  propagated  in  a  frame. 
The  best  soil  is  pure  loam  mixed  with 
s:lver  sand.  The  side  shoots  which 
have  not  flowered  and  are  not  more 
than  two  inches  long  make  the  best 
cuttings. 


Laurustinus. 

A  correspondent  wTites  It  is  a 
small  thing,  perhaps,  but  it  means 
a  considerable  amount  of  enjoy- 
ment through  dull,  grey  months  to 
have  in  the  garden  some  few  plants 
uhat  carry  their  flower  buds  showi- 
ly and  assertively  throughout  the 
winter.  Such  plants  are  to  be 
secured,  and  it  means  a  good  deal 
to  the  flower  lover  to  watch 
through  a  long  burl-hood,  the  gra- 
dual and  beautiful  attainment  of 
full  maturity,  even  though  that 
maturity  be  long  delayed.  To  my 
mind  the  bud-hood  stage  of  a 
plant  or  shrub  is  an  exceedingly 
interesting  and  beautiful  one. 

It*  is  for  this'  reason  that  the 
Laurustinus  (Viburnum  Tinus)  is 
so  welcome  an  addition  to  our 
gardens.  We  could  better  spare  a 
more  intrinsically  beautiful  and 
showv  plant — and,  indeed,  it  is 
beautiful.  Look  closely  into  the 
individual  florets,  admire  the  flat, 
white  bead  of  blossom  at  close 
quarters,  and  we  realise  how  won- 
drouslv  beautiful  it  is,  and  in  a 
wav  we  never  can  in  merelv 
passing  the  shrub.  The  season  has 
arrived  when  we  mav  consider  the 
planting  of  various  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  surely  the  Laurustinus 
is  well  worth v  of  a  place.  Tn  a 
very  small  earden  where  space  was 
not  to  be  found  for  it  in  the  open, 
I  have  seen  this  sub  feet  planted 
against  the  house  wall,  and  trained 
to  it,  and  I  was  especially  struck 
bv  the  heip-ht  it  attained  under 
these  conditions.  T  need  scarcely 
add  that  when  thus  used  it  must 
eniov  a  certain  freedom  of  growth, 
for  to  be  closelv  pruned  would 
mean  a  scant  snnnlv  of  blossom, 
and  this  reminds  me  that  very 
man^-  people  prune  this  as  well  as 
other  shrubs  cit  the  wrong  time. 
It  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
flowering  is  over  and  not  before, 
as  some  people  do,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  succeedincr  crop  of 
bloom  is  greatly  impoverished. 

—  A.  TsT.  Williams.  — 
Reply  to  "  T.T.P."  :— This  is  one 
of  the  older  roses,  for  it  has  been 
known  for  the  last  fortv  vears. 
Like  many  of  the  older  favourite 
roses  the  petals  are  extremely  nu- 
merous, ;ind  these  spread  laterally 
towards  the  tip,  hecomintr,  there- 
fore, regnlarlv  ovor-lappinp,  mak- 
ing quite  a  formal  hloom  with  a 
flat  top,  though  otherwise  p-oo'd  in 
even-  respect.  The  colour  is  a 
bright  carmine-red,  so  that  when 
it  comes  really  mood,  it  has  e 
telhW  effect.  The  plant  is  of  up 
rip-lit  habit,  but  onlv  of  moderate 
prowth,  but  the  bloom  itself  is  of 
large  size  when  well  grown. 
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The  Daffodil 


From     The  Garden." 

The  daffodil,  says  an  English 
writer,  is  a  Rower  which  has  |>e 
come  the  idol  of  the  few,  the  ad- 
mixed of  main  ,  and  the  delight  of 
all.  That  is  tantamount  to  sav- 
ing that  in  the  hundreds  of  vari- 
eties now  catalogued  there  is 
enough  for  .ill  :  varieties  that  will 
satisfy  the  most  critical  and  fas- 
tidious of  Daffodil  fanciers  ;  vari- 
eties that  will  satisfy,  equally 
those  whose  tastes  or  fancies  are 
less  exacting  ;  and  varieties,  still 
— and  their  name  is  legion — that 
will  afford  pleasure  and  delight  be- 
yond compare  tb  the  cottager  or 
artisan  who.  untutored  in  the  art, 
sees  and  appreciates  beauty  in 
everv  llower  that  blows. 

The  Daffodil,  more  because  it  is 
a  plant  of  a  bidlxjus  nature  than 
auo-ht  else,  is  almost  invariably 
planted  in  beds  that  in  earlv  sum- 
mer will  naturallv  be  required  for 
the  summer  bedding  arrangements. 
That  is  an  initial  mistake,  so  to 
speak,  the  obvious  outcome  of  lack 
of  knowledge,  and  doubly  so  the 
failure  to  appreciate  this  import- 
ant fact,  viz.,  that  the  Daffodil  as 
a  permanently-planted  subject  has 
a  value  far  greater  than  anv  bulb- 
ous plant  of  my  acquaintance. 
Hence  to  plant  it  wholly  in  beds 
early  required  for  other  things, 
which  involves  the  lifting-  of  the 
bulbs  long  before  the  foliage  has 
matured,  is  not  onlv  an  error  of 
a  fundamental  character,  but  is  so 
weakening  in  its  after-effects  upon 
the  bulbs  that  the  procedure  is  in 
large  degree  responsible  for  poor 
displays  often  seen  in  borders. 

The  thing  to  do  in  such  a  case 
is  to  arrange  matters  accordingly, 
and  by  working  to  a  prearranged 
plan,  mental  or  otherwise,  ensure 
the  greater  success  the  permenent- 
lv-nlanted  bulbs  afford.  The  Daf- 
fodil takes  a  longer  time  to  mature 
than  some  other  bulbous  .plants: 
hence  a  more  tender  crop  should 
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follow  it  in  the  beds  for  ,t  summer 
display.  Then,  if  in  conjunction 
with  such  an  arrangement  a 
deeper  planting  were  indulged  in, 
placing  the  bulbs  six  inches  or  even 
eight  inches  deep  in  the  earth,  a 
light  forking  up  of  the  surface  soil 
to  freshen  it  for  the  summer  crop 
would  l>e  possible  and  easy.  As  a 
plant  to  follow  the  Daffodil  the 
tuberous  Begonia  has  no  equal, 
being  easily  managed  and  readily 
transplanted.  For  work  of  this 
kind,  strong  growers,  such  as  Sir 
Watkin,  Emperor  and  Empress, 
are  all  valuable,  and  thev  mav  be 
planted  alone  or  interspersed  with 
ornatus  or  some  of  the  paler  sorts 
of  single  incomparabilis.  So  good 
a  yellow  self  as  Golden  Spur  and 
so  fine  a  bi-color  as  Victoria  de- 
serve special  mention,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  in  decoration  the  twain 
could  be  surpassed. 

In  moisture  or  partial  shade 
many  daffodils  have  a  value  of 
their  own,  the  varieties  whose 
"  cups  "  or  "  eyes  "  are  brilliantly 
eoloured  being  rarely  seen  in  good 
condition  in  full  sun.  In  quite 
moist  or  even  wet  soils  the  popular 
varieties  above  named  are  excellent, 
and  increase  in  vigour  each  year. 
This  to  the  amateur  is  an  important 
matter,  since  too  often  these  and 
similar  'places  are  ignored.  The 
varieties  of  Poeticus,  too, .  delight 
in  a  soil  that  is  constanly  cool 
or  uniformly  moist,  and  a  greasy 
clav — a  clay  of  the  consistency  of 
a  fairlv-matured  Cheddar  chesse — 
is  much  more  to  their  likinp-  than 
it  is  to  the  gardener  whose  duty  it 
is  tlo  till  it. 

PLANTING  DAFFODILS  IN 
GRASS. 

Through  the  persistent  efforts  of 
a  few  irood  gardeners  who  in  the 
past  seemed  to  see  farther  ahead 
than  most  of  their  fellows,  we,  the 
gardeners  of  to-day,  are  reaping 
the  results  of  what  they  have  sown 
and  the  naturalisation  of  daffodils 
and  other  bulbous  subjects  is  now 
much  better  understood. 

Interesting  and  beautiful  as  the 
Daffodils  are  when  planted  in 
masses  in  l>eds  and  borders,  there 
is  a  way  of  utilising  these  bulbs 
that  is  in  comparable  with  the 
older  and  more  orthdox  way  of 
planting  this  subject. 

There  are  growers  who  sav  that 
unless  the  turf  Ik-  broken  up  before 
it  is  replaced  over  the  bulbs,  the 
stronger-growing  Daffodils  may 
lift  it  bodily  as  they  evolve  their 
young,    vigorous  growth.     I  am 
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disposed  to  reply  that  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  actual  planting  and  covering 
of  the  bulbs  is  done.  If  an  unduly 
thick  layer  of  turf  be  cut  when  the 
preparations  for  planting  are  be- 
ing made,  and  replaced  over  the 
bulbs  just  as  it  is,  there  may  be 
some  reason  for  the  statement  ; 
but,  assuming  commonsense  will 
be  observed  and  a  thin  layer  of 
turf  cut  in  the  first  instance,  and 
this  replaced  in  proper  form  and 
with  care,  there  surely  is  no  rea- 
son whv  the  results  should  not  be 
quite  satisfactory. 

First  of  all,  I  would  remind  the 
reader  that  it  is  the  common  prac- 
tice in  some  localities  to  obtain 
much  the  same  results  by  more 
simple  means.  The  turf  is  never 
lifted  ;  instead,  what  is  known  as 
a  turf  punch  is  used.  By  the  use 
ol  this  implement  it  is  possible  to 
make  holes  that  are  each  large 
enough  to  accommodate  two  or 
three  large  bulbs,  or  half-a-dozen 
smaller  bulbs  ;  but  there  are  few 
Daffodils  so  small  that  it  is  possible 
to  accommodate  so  many  as  six 
bulbs  in  one  hole  ;  such  bulbs  would 
not  be  much  larger  than  those  of 
ordinary  Snowdrops.  This  turf 
punch  mav  be  used  advantageous- 
ly in  meadows  where  the  grass  is 
soft  and  springy,  and  where  an 
impression  is  easily  made.  Small 
holes  mav  be  cut  out  to  accommo- 
date the  reouircd  number  of  bulbs, 
Cut  the  series  of  holes  in  groups  of 
irre  rular  and  natural  outline,  so 
that  there  mav  be  nothing  to  spoil 
the  picture  when  the  blossoms  de- 
velop. 

DAFFODILS  IN  POTS. 

Daffodils,  when  grown  in  pots, 
do  not  always  bloom  in  the  same 
sequence  which  thev  follow  when 
grown  in  the  open,  and  these  irre- 
gularities mustt  be  made  note  of 
and  allowance  made  in  succeeding 
years.  Late  varieties,  such  as 
Mme.  de  Graaff,  J.  P>.  M.  Camm, 
White  Lady  and  most  of  the  Poets, 
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should  be  potted  early,  say,  the 
last  week  in  August  or  the  first} 
week  in  September,,  and  the  plants 
must  be  brought  into  the  green- 
house early  in  January  if  well-de- 
veloped blooms  and  wanted  by  the 
middle  of  March.  Early  prepara- 
tion of  the  late  sorts  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity,  as  any  attempt  at 
forcing  them  in  a  temperature 
above  60  degrees  will  only  be 
courting-  failure,  for  the  flowers 
will  be  so  small  and  lacking  in 
substance  as  to  be  almost  worth- 
less from  an  exhibition  point  of 
view.  (The  above  of  coxirse  refers 
to  English  tfime. — E.D.) 

Now,  setting-  aside  flowers  for 
exhibition,  I  will  mention  some  of 
the  varieties  which  have  proved 
themselves  of  especial  value  as  in- 
door plants.  For  earliest  forcing 
I  would  place  the  old  Telamonius 
plenus,  which  bv  early  potting 
and  careful  forcing-  mav  be  had 
in  bloom  soon  after  Christmas. 
This  is  not  a  flower  admired  by 
all,  but  it  gives  a  bit  of  bright 
yellow  and  a  good  bulk  of  bloom 
when  flowers  are  scarce.  Henrv 
Irving  is  verv  earlv  and  good,  but 
is  not  quite  as  free-flowering  as  it 
might  be.  Golden  Spur  is  the 
finest  of  all  early  yellows,  being 
both  early  and  verv  floriferous, 
good  bulbs  generallv  averaging 
two  flowers  each.  Obvallaris  is 
daintv,  earlv  and  lasting,  but  is 
rather  on  the  small  side.  Maxi- 
mums, thoun-h  not  verv  free,  is  a 
grand  flower,  and  in  this  district 
comes  finer  as  a  pot  plant  than  it 
does  in  the  open.  It  comes  quite 
earl--  and  the  flowers  have  won- 
derful lasting  nualities.  Sir  Wat- 
kin  is  food  and  free-flowering-,  but 
if  forced  the  least  bit  too  much  it 
comes  small  and  of  no  substance. 
It  mav  be  stated  as  an  axiom 
that  no  short-cupped  Daffodil  wiH 
equal  the  earlv  trumpet  varieties 
for  reallv  earlv  work.  Manv  of 
them  are  excellent  for  March,  but 
if  brought  on  earlier  thev  are  small 
and  h;ive  but  little  substance,  and 
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it  takes  a  lot  of  them  to  fill  a 
vase  in  house  decoration. 

Of  those  coming  a  little  later 
than  those  before  mentioned,  Rm- 
oeror  is  a  grand  variety.  There  is 
something  reallv  satisfying  about 
a  -rood  potful  of  this  noble  Daffo- 
dil. I  alwavs  sav  of  Rmperor 
and  Mme.  de  Graaff  that,  taken  all 
round  as  warden  plants,  thev  have 
not  vet  been  beaten,  though  some 
of  the  newer  varieties  on  the  same 
limes  are  undoubterib-  more  telling 
on  the  exhibition  table.  Glorv  of 
Leiden  is  o-ood  as  a  pot  plant, 
its  dwarf  sturdy  ha.bit  and  large 
blooms  being-  two  very  good  points 
in  its  favour.  The  somewhat!  stiff 
pose  of  the  flower  is  not  so  notice- 
able when  seen  growing-  as  it  is 
when  one  tries  to  arrange  the 
blooms  in  vases. 

Of  the  bi-eolors  I  would  place 
Victoria  first.  It  is  an  ideal  pot 
plant,  and  shows  to  much  greater 
advantage  than  when  grown  in  the 
open.  Horsefieldii  is  free,  but  a 
little  lacking-  in  substance.  I  pre- 
fer Empress,  though  a  little  later. 
J.  B.  M.  Camm  is  verv  late  when 
grown  indoors,  but  makes  a  beau- 
tiful show  of  delicate  flowers  when 
't  dops  deign  to  expand  vthem. 

Among-  the  short  cuds,  Crown 
Prince  is  a  ^reat  favourite  of  mine. 
Tt  has  such  a  clean-cut  and  bold 
look  with  it,  while  it  is  also  a 
good  lasting-  flower.  Lucifer  is 
verv  effective,  but  the  bloom  is 
rather  weak,  and  if  given  a  little 
ttoo  much  heat  foes  as  limp  as  a 
niece  of  ra-o\  Firebrand  is  small, 
but  makes  such  a  ^and  snark  of 
colour  that  it  is  well  worth  sow- 
ing. 

Of  the  noets  I  have  not  tried  to 
force  manv  varieties.  The  old  or- 
natus  is  always  fine  if  food  bulbs 
are  used  and  the  forcino-  is  not  too 
severe.  Praecox  grandiflorus  is 
too  small  and  starrv  for  indoor 
"-ork.  '  Of  the  newer  ones  I  tbin1- 
TTomer  is  about  the  best.  Tt  comes 
flatter  and  with  more  substance 
than  anv  T  have  tried.  Chaucer 
■  rives  n  bit  of  bright  colour,  but 
tin-  flower  soon  loses  form.  T  hear 
-ood  accounts  of  Horace  as  a 
forcer,  but  with  mo  it  has  not 
come  un  to  expectations.  'Black- 
well  ( which  oug-ht  to  have  been 
mentioned  amori"-  the  other  red- 
cunr>cf1  fraterni*  v\  is  f-rand  as  a 
not  rilatrt.  Tt  is  naturally  earlv, 
of  fairrfflesfl  form,  and  has  a  verv 
fine  -  ran"^  red  run.  Bv  the  wav, 
Olnrifl  Mnndi  is  no  rood  at  all  for 
insftfe  work. 

Amonnr     the      Leedsii  jrroup, 
Duchess  of  Westminster   is  gr>ood, 
)  arc  Fairv  Oueen  and  White 
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Lady,  though  the  latter  is  very 
latte.  A  verv  cheap  one,  but  bv  no 
means  to  be  despised,  is  Mrs. 
Lanetrv.  Opened  under  glass  the 
flowers  are  very  dainty  and  pretty, 
and,  although  of  frail  apnearanop 
thev  last  a  long  time.  Some  of 
the  new  GiantJ  Leedsiis  are  good  in 
pots,  but  their  price  is  at  present 
prohibitive  for  this  work.  I  was 
nearlv  forgetting-  Leedsii  M.  M.  de 
Graaff,  which  is  charming,  though 
late  and  rather  small  ;  but  its 
lovelv  aprieot-tJinted  cup  gives  a 
rare  spot  of  colour  which  thus 
early  in  the  vear  will  be  much  ap- 
preciated. Later  on,  when  coloured 
cups  are  plentiful,  it  may  be  over- 
looked amomig-  its  newer  rivals. 
Waterwitch  is  a  verv  pure  and 
graceful  flower,  but  late.  Seagull 
and  Albatross  are  both  g-ood.  Sea- 
gull being-  the  more  lasting  flower 
of  the  two.  AutrocratJ  is  one  of 
the  very  best  of  the  older  incomps., 
and  gives  a  lovelv  bit  of  pure  vel- 
low  whether  grown  indoors  or  in 
the  open.  Of  the  more  expensive 
varieties.  Southern  Star,  Home- 
spun, Circlet.  "Lord  Roberts 
f grand),  Cornelia,  Mrs.  James  H. 
Veitch  and  Weardale  Perfection 
are  all  food.  Of  the  smaller  Daf- 
fodils. W.  P.  Milner  is  excellent. 
The  flowers,  'which  are  sulphur 
colour  in  the  open,  come  quite 
white  under  glass.  It  makes 
charming  pots,  and  is  also  first- 
rate  when  grown  in  fibre  in  small 
bowls.  Oueen  of  Spain  is  another 
daintv  litttle  thing,  and  the  flowers 
last  quite  an  extraordinary  long- 
time. Several  of  the  still  smaller 
kinds,  such  as  triandus  albus, 
nanus  and  cvclamineus,  are  verv 
daintv  and  interestinon.  These  tinv 
ones  show  to  far  greater  advan- 
tage when  grown  in  shallow  pans 
than  in  the  usual  deep-sided  pots. 

These  notes  have  been  penned  en- 
tirelv  from  memory,  and  I  feel 
sure  than"  man---  foo-4  thing*?  have 
been  omitted  ;  but  T  think  suffici- 
ent have  been  named  to  satisfy 
most  amateur  growers.  To  mv 
mind  no  bulbous  plant  is  of 
"renter  value  for  growing  in  pots 
than  the  Daffodil  •  nothing  is  less 
trouble,  and  if  the  cheaper  'vari- 
eties are  cmploved.  nothing-  is  less 
expensive  :  while  the  flowers  are 
alwavs  welcome,  and  now  forced 
bv  the  thousand  where  thev  were 
formerlv  nsed  bv  the  doxen  •  but 
f  believe  the  time  to  be  not  far  off 
when  thev  will  be  cmploved  to  a 
much  TPater  extent  than  thev  are 
even  at  the  present  tSme,  and  +hl-"i* 
••"•^ilaritv  as  n-reenhouse  plants 
will,  no  doubt,  be  much  advanccl 
b»  the  annual  exhibitions  held  etoch 
March  bv  thr  "Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  for  when  visitors  to  these 
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shows  see  to  what  perfection  and 
m  what  endless  variety  they  may 
l>e  had  in  bloom,  while  those  out- 
aide  are  only  just  showing  their 
foliage,  they  will  surely  be  stirred 
up  to  trv  their 'skill  at  the  forcing 
of  Daffodils  if  thev  have  never  pre- 
viouslv  given  it  a  thought. 

11UW  TO  GROW  DAFFODILS  IN 
FIBRE. 

It  seems  strange  to  think  of 
spring  and  the  Dallodils,  which  are 
its  attendants,  when  we  arc  rejoic- 
ing in  the  wealth  of  midsummer 
bloom  ;  but  it  is  only  by  so  doing 
that  we  can  hope  to  meet  with 
the  fullest  measure  of  success.  All 
bulbs  need  a  long  period  of  growth, 
and  the  more  roots  there  are 
formed,  the  liner  will  be  the  llowers 
that  are  produced.  Then,  again,  if 
bulbs  are  kept  a  long  time  out  of 
the  ground  thev  are  apt  to  become 
dry,  and  so  deteriorate.  I  always 
endeavour  to  begin  potting  some 
bulbs  as  earlv  as  I  can  procure 
them,  from  the  middle  of  August 
onwards,  and  the  main  batch  are 
put  in  about  the  first  or  second 
week  in  September.  If  any  are 
needed  for  a  later  display,  it  is 
better  to  put  them  in  almost  as 
earlv  as  the  others,  and  retard 
them  when  they  have  begun  to 
shoot  by  keeping  them  in  as  cold 
a  place  as  possible. 

Daffodils  can  l>e  grown  in  any 
kind  of  receptacle,  from  the  expen- 
sive china  bowl  to  the  ordinary 
jam  pot  ;  and  as  bulbs  can  be 
boug-ht  now  so  cheaply,  it  is  a 
pleasure  that  is  within  the  reach 
of  the  humblest  gardener.  I  prefer 
the  blue  and  white  china  bowls, 
which  cost  from  about  6d.  for  the 
smaller  sizes,  increasing  the  price 
for  the  larger  ones,  or  the  plain 
green  vases';  but  I  often  grow 
mine  in  plain  glass  jam  jars,  as  it 
is  so  interesting  to  watch  the  de- 
velopment of  the  roots.  Latter  on 
the  jar  can  be  placed  in  a  fancy 
pot,  or  the  contents  bodily  trans- 
ferred to  another  one. 

In  mv  humble  opinion,  one  of  the 
chief  essentials  to  success  in  grow- 
ing bulbs  in  tlhis  way  is  the  pro- 
vision of  gxiod  drainage.  When  we 
grow  plants  of  anv  kind  in  ordin- 
ary flower  pots,  the  surplus  water 
is  able  to  drain  away  through  the 
the  holes  ;  but  even  then  we  place 
crocks  and  other  material  to  en- 
sure that  the  soil  does  not  become 
sodden.  As  there  is  no  outlet 
for  the  water  in  the  china  pot,  I 
always  provide  a  laver  of  small 
lumps  of  charcoal  at  the  bottom, 
so  that  anv  surplus  water  collects 
there  and  the  peat  or  fibre  does 
not  become  sodden  and    sc  cause 


the  bulb  to  rot  ;  the  charcoal  also 
■  serves  to  keep  the    water  sweet}. 
1  Daffodils  are  moisture  loving  plants* 
''and  when  they  are  growing  require 
'a  good  supply,  but  they  must  not 
be  given  too  much  until  the  roots 
are  well  formed  and  able    to  ab- 
sorb it.     The  materials  required, 
then,  are  charcoal,  peat-moss  fibre 
or    Coacoanut    fibre    and  oyster 
shell. 

The  method  of  planting  is  as  fol- 
lows : — Get  a  large  receptacle  or 
pan  in  which  the  libre  and  shell 
can  be  thoroughly  mixed,  allowing 
about  61b.  or  /lb.  of  oyster  shell 
to  a  bushel  of  fibre,  and  mix  it 
well  with  the  hands,  rubbing  it  so 
that  no  lumps  are  left.  Then  add 
water  by  degrees,  turning  it  over 
until  the  whole  is  thoroughly 
moistened,  so  that  when  it  is 
squeezed  in  the  hand  no  surplus 
water  runs  out.  Then  take  the 
bowl,  place  therein  a  layer  of  char- 
coal, and  then  the  moistened  fibre 
to  about  half  the  depth  of  the 
pot  ;  then  place  the  bulbs  on  this, 
gently  pressing  them  down  and 
putting  them  so  that  the)'  do  not 
touch  one  another.  Fill  up  all  tine 
intervening  spaces,  just  pushing  the 
fibre  down  with  the  linger,  and 
cover  the  bulbs  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  top  of  the  bowl,  but 
do  not  press  the  fibre  hard 
or  make  it  very  firm,  or  the  roots 
when  growing  will  push  the  bulb 
out  of  the  pot.  When  the  bulbs 
are  potted  they  need  no  further  at- 
tlention  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and  then  just  examine  them 
at  intervals  of  a  few  days  to  see 
that  the  fibre  does  not  become  dry. 
If  it  should  become  too  dry  at  the 
top,  water  them  carefully,  and  if 
they  seem  too  moist  turn  the 
pots  on  their  sides  to  drain  away 
any  superfluous  water.  If  the 
weather  is  warm  and  dry  they 
will  need  more  frequent  watering  ; 
but  if  it  is  damp  or  frosty  they 
do  not  need  so  much,  and  in  times 
of  severe  frost  it  is  best  to  keep 
them  on  the  dry  side,  as  then 
thev  are  not  so  apt  to  get  frozen. 

I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  keep 
the  bowls  in  the  dark,  and  on  no 
account  mustJ  they  be  kept  in  a 
close,  confined  cupboard.  I  place 
mine  on  shelves  in  a  disused  room 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  where 
they  are  shaded  from  the  direct 
light,  until  they  arc  well  rooted  ; 
then  when  the  shoots  being'to  ap- 
l>ear  they  are  gradually  put  into 
the  light  and  brought  on  in 
batches  bv  l>eing  grown  in  a 
sunny  windows  close  to  the  glass, 
so  that  they  do  not  become  tall 
and  drawn.  If  the  weather  is  cold 
and  frosty,  take  them  away  from 
the   window    at    night,     or  place 


newspapers  between  them  and  the 
glass  ;  the  worst  that  can  happen 
is  for  them  to  be  retarded  a  little. 
I  believe  that  when  they  are  well 
rooted  and  the  foliage  well  up  they 
can  be  gently  forced  by  putting 
them  into  slight  heat  ;  but  I  find 
that  unless  great  care  is  taken 
thev  are  liable  to  go  "  blind."  I 
have  grown  Daffodils,  Narcissi  and 
many  other  kinds  of  bulbs  in  this 
way  lor  more  than  ten  years,  and 
I  have  hardly  ever  had  a  failure. 

Nearly  all  kinds  of  Daffodils  and 
Narcissi  can  be  grown  in  this  way; 
but  I  will  give  the  names  of  some 
that  I  know  by  experience  will 
give  giid  results.  The  Paper- White 
Narcissus  and  other  Polyanthus 
Narcissi  are  French,  Monarque  and 
Mont  Ccnis.  Of  Daffodils  (trumpet 
varieties)  the  earliest  are  Obval- 
laris  and  Golden  Spur,  both  of 
which  do  well  ;  other  later  ones 
are  princeps  (one  of  the  most  mo- 
derate in  price),  Emperor,  Em- 
press, Victoria,  and  J.  B.  M. 
Camim.  Of  the  Leedsii  section  I 
can  recommend  M.  Magdalene  de 
Graafi  and  Mrs.  Langtry,  the  lat- 
ter especially,  as  it  is  very  flori- 
ferous  and  always  does  well.  'In 
the  Barrii  section,  Barrii  conspicu- 
ous heads  the  list,  both  as  to  size 
and  price,  and  others  are  Leonie 
and  Sir  Watkin.  The  Poeticus 
also  always  do  well,  and  some  of 
tfhe  cheaper  varieties  are  ornatus, 
Poetarum  and  Almira,  and  also 
the  newer  Poetaz  hybrids,  such  as 
Alsace,  Elvira  and  Irene. 
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The  Rockery. 

A  rockery  is  not  merely  a  collection 
of  rocks  planted  on  a  mound  and 
suggestive  of  a  dog  cemetery,  but 
rather  a  question  of  providing  a  suit- 
able home  for  rare,  and  otherwise, 
alpines  and  rock  plants.  It  must  be 
serviceable  as  well  as  ornamental. 
The  most  important  feature  is  the 
construction  of  congenial  homeb  suit- 
able fori  the  requirements  of  each 
species.  Winding  walks,  mounds  and 
dells  can  be  formed  and  with  the 
addition  of  a  running  stream,  shallow 
ponds  can  be  constructed  and  made 
suitable  for  bog  and  aluatic  plants 
and  yet  present  a  natural  appearance. 
Nothing  affords  greater  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  taste  and  ingenuity  than 
the  designing  and  planting  of  a  rock- 
ery. Though  large  rocks  present  a 
massive  appearance  small  onesi  are 
preferable,  as  they  can  be  handled 
with  ease  and  can  be  taken  up  and 
replaced  at  will.  As  each  individual  ' 
pocket  is  made  the  soil  in  the  pocket 
must  be  level,  not  sloping  as  is  some- 
times the  case,  so  that  each  pocket 
will  retain  all  the  moisture  that  comes 
to  it. 

Rock  plants  are  so  varied  in  uegard 
to  soil  that  ordinary  garden  soil 
rarely  succeeds.  A  suitable  mixture 
must  be  provided  for  them  such  as 
fibrous  loam,  peat,  leaf  sol  and  mor- 
tar rubbish  ;  this  will  be  found  to 
suit  most  of  the  alpine  plants. 

When  planting  a  rockery  grouping 
will  give  much  bettea  effect  than 
planting  single  plants  at  intervals 
and  slow-grawing  plants  must  not 
on  any  account  be  planted  with  ths 
more  rapid-growing  varieties  or  the 
result  would  be  over-crowding.  Often 
the  most  valuable  alpines  are  des- 
troyed in  this  way.  When  immediate 
effect  is  wanted  the  best  method  is  to 
secure  good  sized  plants  from  a  reli- 
able nurseryman,  though  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  this  pursuit  is  the 
raising  of  a  collection  from  seed. 
Some  of  the  species  germinate  quick- 
ly ;  others  may  be  from  six  to  twelve 
months,  consequently  there  ought  to 
bi  no  hasty  decision  in  tunning  out 
the  pots  in  which  the  seed  have  been 
sown.-"  Horticulture." 


Points  on  Carnation 

Breeding. 

Llead  before  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Carnation  Society. 

Though  J  have  devoted  considerable 
time  to  the  breeding  of  carnations 
and  to  the  study  of  them  during  the 
past  fourteen  years,  in  view  of  the 
complexity  of  the  subject  and  my  lack 
of  scientific  knowledge,  I  feel  diffident 
in  placing  my  views  before  a  confer- 
ence composed  of  the  most  advanced 
scientific  talent  of  the  world.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  enter  into  a  scientific 
discussion  of  the  subject,  but  'will  en- 
deavor to  state  in  plain,  language 
what  seems  to  me  to  have  been  thus 
far  accomplished. 

—  The  Original  Carnation.  — 
As  most  florists  know,  the  original 
carnation,  which  has  been  known  in 
history  for  several  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  was  a  five-petaled 
single  bloom  one  inch  in  diameter  and 
of  a  pinkish-mauve  color.  It  was  dis- 
tributed in  its  wild  state  over  the 
whole  southern  half  of  the  temperate 
zone  in  Europe,  but  was  known  mor» 
particularly  to  historians  as  inhabit- 
ing France  and  Northern  Italy.  It 
was  found  in  abundance  in  Normandy, 
froin  whence  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Great 
Britain  about  the  time-  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Even  so  recently  as  1874 
it  was  found  in  a  wild  state  covering 
the  Castle  of  Fallaise,  in  which  Will- 
iam the  Conquerer  was  born.  It  was 
described  by  Theophrastus  as  early  as 
300  B.  C,  and  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  in  history  since  that  date. 

—  Methods  of  Reproduction.  — 
The  carnation  of  today,  the  subject 
upon  which  I  am  working,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  several  centuries  of  hybridisa- 
tion and  culture.  It  is  an  open-polli- 
nated species,  and  mother  plants  can 
be  chosen  from  amongst  hybrids,  as 
well  as  by  inbreeding  upon  the  same 
plant  or  '  upon  plants  of  the  same 
variety.  A  variety  once  produced 
from  seed  is  easily  perpetuated  for  a 
certain  period  by  propagation  from 
cuttings  which  arc  easily  rooted  and 
usually  secured  in  abundance.  Im- 
provements in  varieties  may  be  made 
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by  bud  selection  and  new  varieties  are 
sometimes  secured  by  bud  variation 
(sports),  as  well  as  from  seed  varia- 
tion and  by  hybridisation. 

In  raising  varieties  from  hybridised 
seed  very  few  improvements  are  pro- 
duced, the  proportion  being  one  good 
variety  for  every  thousand  hybrids 
grown,  and  probably  as  little  ae  ons 
decided  advance  in  each  five  or  ten 
thousand  hybrids  grown  ;  and  unless 
some  law  is  discovered  whereby  we 
can  forecast  more  surely  than  we)  now 
can  what  certain  specified  hybrid  seed 
will  produce,  it  would  seem  as  if  even 
this  low  proportion  of  valuable  new 
varieties  would  decrease  rather  than 
increase  in  view  of  the  higher  standard 
which  ia  being  demanded  from  year 
to  year. 

—  Working  for  Color  Improvement.  — 
Up  to  the  present  time  I  have  been 
pursuing  my  studies  in  breeding  upon 
the  single  subject  of  color  alone,  basing 
my  work  upon  the  theory  that  any 
laws  developed  in  color  would  hold 
good  when  applied  to  the  development 
of  other  qualities  ;  and  this  hypothesis 
1  still  believe  to  be  correct. 

The  tools  used  are  vei'y  simple,  con- 
sisting only  of  a  pair  of  delicate  tweez- 
ers and  a  microscopic  magnifying 
glass.  I  used  to  employ  a  fine  camel's 
hair  brush  for  transferring  the  pollen 
but  eventually  abandoned  it,  as  I 
found  the  use  of  the  tweezers  less  diffi- 
cult and  speedier  work  could  be  done 
than  with  the  brushes. 

In  hybridising  the  carnation  the  first 
step  is  to  remove  all  the  anthers  from 
th,i  mother  (lower  before  they  develop, 
and  to  watch  the  pistil  till  it  is  in 
a  proper  receptive1  condition.  Ths 
anthers  of  the  selected  male  parent 
are  watched  until  just  bursting,  and 
the  pollen  is  in  the  condition  of  a  dry 
powder.  The  anther  is  then  removed 
by  mean  of  the  tweezer*  and  the 
pistil  of  the  mother  flower  is  fertilized 
by  lightly  touching  it  along  it«  entire 
length  with  the  pollen-bearing  anther. 
Conception  couerally  takes  place  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  after  this  opera- 
tion,' provided  the  conditions  are  fa- 
vorable. 

In  order  to  pursue  my  colors  studios 
with    reasonable    method    1  have  di- 
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vided  the  work  into  the  following  sec 
tions  : 

L.  Fancy  section,  comprising  all 
varieties  peculiarly  marked,  of  various 
colors. 

2.  Purple  and  blue  'section,  com 
prising;  till  purple  (lowers  and  any 
which  may  show  a  tendency  towards 
blue  in  color. 

3.  Crimson  and  maroon  section, 
comprising  all  shades  oi  crimson,  ma 
roou  or  scarlet  maroon. 

4.  Scanet  section,  comprising  all 
shades  of  red  and  scarlet. 

5.  Light  piuk  section,  including  all 
shades;  of  salmon,  tlesh  or  daybreak, 
tints. 

6.  Dark  piuk  section,  incluiling  all 
rose,  cherry  and  deep  pink  tones. 

7.  White  section. 

6.  Yellow  vaiuegated  section,  in- 
cluding all  varieties  having  a  yellow 
ground  with  scarlet,  crimson  or  pink 
markings.  1  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  ustablish  a  pure  yellow  sec- 
tion, for  even  though  tne  seeding  plant 
may  give  pure  yellow  llowers  for  a 
time,  as  soon  as  propagation  is  car- 
ried on  to  any  extent,  more  or  less 
variegation  appears. 

y.  White  variegated  section,  com- 
prising all  varieties  with  white  grounds 
marked  with  various  colors. 

10.  l'ink  variegated  section,,  com- 
prising all  varieties  having  a  pink 
grounii  of  any  shade  with  markings  in 
deeper  colors. 

In  the  purple  and  blue  section  1 
have  not  as  yet  succded  in  produc- 
ing anything  that  might  be  termed  a 
blue  ;  for,  although  we  have  had  sev- 
eral varieties  showing  a  distinct  biue 
shade,  there  has  invariably  been 
enough  pink  in  it  to  convert  the  tone 
into  a  purple  or  a  mauve.  The  crim- 
son, dark  and  light  pink,  scardet  and 
white  sections  have  been  fairly  well 
fixed  ;  but  the  yellow,  white  and  pink 
variegated,  and  blue  sections  will  be 
very  difficult  to  fix,  as  they  are  essen- 
tially mosaics,  and  there  is  a  constant 
tendency  towards  variation  in  all  their 
progeny. 

Wistaria  Chinensis 

This  well-known  hardy  climber  is  a 
native  ol  China.  It  is  well  known  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  plants  for  cover- 
ing walls,  cottages,  affording  shade  to 
balconies,  or  covering  trunks  of  trees 
or  other  bare  spaces.  In  suburban 
gardens  these  plants  are  always 
objects  of  interest  and  beauty,  the 
sweetly  -  scented,  lavender  -  coloured 
racemes  being  very  decorative. 

The  Wistaria  will  thrive  in  any  ordi- 
nary garden  soil,  if  well-drained.  If  it 
is  naturally  a  bght  sand,  the  addition 
of  loam  would  be  beneficial.  On  the 
contrary  if  the  soil  is  of  a  stiff, 
tenacious  character,  mix  with  it  some 
leaf  mould  or  wood  ash<«,  and,  it  pos- 
sible, a  little  mortar  rubbish  to  make 
it  of  a  freer  nature.  In  this  compost 
the  Wistaria  will  grow  amazingly,  and 


when  once  well  established  will  need 
no  flirt h.  r  attention  in  the  matter  of 

soils. 

This  plant  llowers  both  on  spurs  and 
the  long  shoots  oi  the  previous  year's 
growth  ;  consequently,  both  systems  of 
pruning  adopted  in  the  case  of  N  ines, 
spur  and  long  rod  pruning,  are 
practised,  and,  in  some  instances,  are 
found  combined  on  the  same  plant.  In 
the  event  of  spur  pruning  being  adopt- 
ed all  shoots-except  extension  ones— 
on  the  leading  stems  should  be  pinched 
back  after  flowering  to  within  one  loot 
of  the  main  stem,  in  order  iO  check 
the  rampant  growth.  These  shoots 
will  again  break  into  growth  and 
after  growing  a  few  inches  in  length 
should  be  stoppefd  in  the  same)  way.. 
The  result  will  be  the  formation  of 
Mower  spurs  at  the  foot  of  the  shoot 
lirst  shortened.  When  pruned,  these 
must  be  cut  back  to  within  five  or  six 
eyes  of  the  main  stem  ;  the  resultant 
shoots  from  these  eyes  are  to  be  treat- 
ed in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
previous  year,  and  so  on,  year  after 
yeaa  The  other  system  of  retaining 
the  long  shoots  also  gives  a  wealth 
of  flowers.  When  grown  in  bush  form 
very  shapely  plants  can  be  grown  by 
systematic  spun  pruning.  S.  H. 


Annual  Nasturtiums. 

The  annual  Nasturtium,  or  Tropseo- 
lum  majus,  as  the  botanists  call  it,  is 
regarded  by  many  as  a  common  sub- 
ject to  be  relegated  to  some  obscure 
portion  of  the  garden,  or  not  worthy 
of  a  place  at  all.  Why  this  should 
be  so  is  hard  to  conceive,  unless  it  is 
that  its  easy  culture  makes  but  little 
demand  on  the  intelligence  of  the  cul- 
tivator. With  a  little  care  in  the  selec- 
tion of  varieties  and  site  for  the 
plants  there  is  hardly  another  annual 
that  will  give  such  a  brilliant  display 
of  flowers  for  so  little  outlay  of 
;.ioney  and  time. 

The  plants  are  represented  by  two 
distinct  sections,  viz.,  the  Tom 
Thumb,  or  dwarf,  and  the  climbing. 
The  former  arc  excellent  for  filling 
beds  and  blank  spaces  towards  the 
fronts  of  borders,  while  the  latter  are 
admirably  adapted  for  climbing  over 
trellis  work,  wire  netting,  unsightly 
hedges,  over  clumps  of  pea  sticks  in 
the  border,  or  as  a  trailing  or  climb- 
ing subject  for  window  boxes.  The 
culture  of  both  types  is  the  same.  For 
all  ordinary  purposes  the  seeds  are 
best  sown  where  the  plants  are  to 
flower. 

As  regards  soil,  the  one  thing  to 
specially  avoid  is  heavy  manuring.  If 
this  is  resorted  to,  enormous  stems  and 
leaves  will  be  produced  at  the  expense 
of  flowers;  also  very  light  and  dry 
soil  should  be  avoided.     The  plants 


will  grow  in  such  soil,  but  their 
(lowering  period  is  considerably  cur- 
tailed. With  these  two  exceptions, 
the  plains  w  Ml  thrive  in  any  soil  that 
is  likely  to  be  encountered  in  gardens. 
For  filling  beds  sow  the  Tom  Thumb 
varieties  g  inches  apart  each  way, 
placing  two  seeds  in  each  hole  and 
allowing  the  two  seedlings  to  remain 
and  grow  together.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  when  the  plants  flower 
there  may  be  one  or  two  not  true  to 
colour,  and  these  can  then  be  removed 
without  making  a  gap  in  the  bed.  Two 
inches  is  a  good  depth  to  sow;  the 
climbing  varieties  should  be  sown  i 
foot  each  way. 

After-culture  will  consist  in  keep- 
ing down  all  weeds,  supplying  abun- 
dance ol"  water  during  dry  weather, 
and,  above,  everything  else,  picking 
off  the  seeds  as  soon  as  the  flowers 
have  fallen.  The  seeds  make  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  Capsicums  if 
placed  in  vinegar  as  gathered.  If  the 
above  instructions  are  persistently 
carried  out,  these  plants  will  provide 
a  glorious  display  of  flowers.  There 
are  any  number  of  named  varieties 
which  could  be  recommended,  the  dif- 
ficulty would  be  to  choose  the  best 
where  all  are  so  good.  Even  six- 
pen'orth  of  mixed  holds  a  heap  of 
beauty. 

 •  

The  Heucheras. 

It  does  well  in  ordinary  garden 
soil,  and  should  not  be  too 
parched  up  in  summer,  otherwise 
it  is  easy  enough  to  grow.  Time 
has  not  stood  still  with  this  slen- 
der graceful  perennial.  The  hy- 
brider's  art  has  been  requisitioned 
and  Heuchera  sanguinea  hybrida  is 
a  great  improvement  upon  the 
older  form.  H.  S.  maxima  is  also 
an  excellent  strain.  It  makes  a 
good  border  plant,  but  it  is  never 
quite  so  well  displayed  as  when 
seen  growing  in  the  rock  garden  or 
on  a  raised  edging. 
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The  Cultivation  of  Amaryllis. 

Why  is  it  these  beautiful  flowers 
are  so  seldom  seen  ? 

Their  cultivation  is  verv  easy. 
When  the  foliage  is  turning  brown 
and  water  should  be  gradually 
withheld  until  it  dies  down  alto- 
gether, then  the  bulbs  should  be 
stored  awav  in  a  dry  place,  keep- 
ing them  in  their  pots.  In  spring 
they  should  be  examined,  and 
those  that  have  occupied  the  same 
pots  for  two  seasons  should  be  re- 
potted, a  isix-imch  pot  being  big 
enough  as  a  rule  for  the  largest 
bulbs.  They  do  well  in  a  mixture 
of  three  parts  loam  and  one  pert 
leaf-soil,  with  a  small  amount  of 
charcoal  and  silver  sand  added. 
Shake  the  soil  from  the  old  bulbs 
very  carefully,  and  break  off  all 
bulbets,  remove  all  decayed  roots 
and  pot  firmly.  The  bulb  should 
he  buried  about  three  parts  its 
depth.  They  will  require  very  lit*- 
tle  water  until  the  leaves  are 
getting  well  up. 

For  general  purposes  it  is  per- 
haps the  best  thing  to  buy  bulbs 
ready  for  flowering,  but  where  oue 
has  the  convenience  it  is  very  in- 
teresting to  raise  them  from  seed. 
These  are  usually  sown  in  the 
spring  in  a  brisk  heat,  sowing  the 
seeds  about  one  inch  apart  in  pans 
filled  with  light  soil  and  well 
drained.  As  soon  as  they  are  a 
few  inches  high  they  must  be 
potted  off  into  small  pots  and  kept 
shifted  on  as  occasion  demands, 
but  on  no  account  must)  they  be 
over-potted.  These  seedlings  should 
never  be  dried  off  until  they  are 
large  enough  tJo  flower,  which  is 
from  two  or  three  years — a  long 
time  to  wait,  but  the  cultivator  is 
well  rewarded,  as  once  they  reach 
the  flowering  stage,  they  will  last 
for  vears  with  proper  treatment, 
and  then  there  is  always  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  real  gem  appearing 
among  them  if  the  seed  has  been 
obtained  from  a  good  source. 


K.  BECHTEL, 

S  A  DDL  Kit,  TRUSS  «fc  BANDACE 
MAKER. 
59  O'Connell  Street, 
NORTH   ADELAIDE . 

Patent     Attachable    and  Detach*!.! 
KuKVy.  Spring  Cart,  Yankee,  and  ( tab 
Saddle*. 

TruiKet,  li  md.L  'tin,   Kneecnpe,  Lfafchei 
JaoketH,   Shoulder  StrapB,  etc.,  Ma<i<. 
t.',  Order,  and  d'nt  to  nil  parti  of  th< 
CooaBOtiwealtfc       Kit  Guaranteed. 
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The  Chianodoxes. 

This  interesting  little  bulbous 
plant,  sometimes  called  ('dory  of 
the  Snow,  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
the  spring  flowering  bulbs.  They 
grow  readily  from  seed  sown  in 
the  earlv  autumn  and  multiply 
quickly  when  once  established. 
They  are  quite  dwarf  in  growth 
and  make  a  pretty  covering  for  a 
bed  of  tall  growing  crimson  tulips. 
The  rich  beauty  of  the  latter  gains 
bv  contrast  with  the  more  modest 
blue  and  white  colouring  of  the 
smaller  bulbs  or  planted  in  broad 
belts  in  a  shaded  position  ;  they 
make  an  interesting  feature  in  any 
garden.  Thev  should  be  sown  in 
autumn  and  need  just  ordinary 
care.  When  big  enough  to  handle 
prick  out  into  box  or  bed  three 
inches  apart  and  later  on  transfer 
to  flowering  quarters  where  they 
should  be  set  six  to  nine  inches 
apart,  that  is  for  the  dwarf  vari- 
eties. At  this  distance  they  will 
make  an  even  carpet  of  foliage 
and  bloom.  The  colour  of  the  type 
is  yellow.  The  variety  macrocarpa 
is  very  dwarf  and  of  trailing  hialbit, 
the  flowers  being  verv  abundant 
and  of  good  size. 

 +  

The  Evening  Primrose. 

Anyone  whose  opportunities  for 
enjoying  the  pleasures  of  his  gar- 
den are  confined  to  the .  evenings 
should  extend  a  warm  welcome  to 
such  plants  as  open  their  blos- 
soms and  display  their  charms  at 
the  close  of  the  dav.  The  Oen- 
otheras or  Evening  Primroses  are 
one  of  these,  for  although  a  good 
many  of  them  do  unfold  their 
blossoms  during  the  day,  it  is  in 
the  evening  that  the  flowers  ai  ) 
most  fully  expanded.  There  are 
both  annual  and  perennial  varieties, 
mostly  dwarf  growing.  Planted  in 
masses,  they  make  a  very  in- 
teresting addition  to  the  garden. 


Zcphra.nth.es  is  a  fanciful  name 
derived  from  Zcphvros,  the  west 
wind,  and  an  the,  a  flower.  In  Eng- 
land, where  it  is  largely  grown 
some  of  its  names  arc  Fairy  Lily, 
f/ilv  of  the  Virgin,  Flo;wcr  of  the 
West  Wind,  Zephyr  Flower,  and 
Vtamasco  Lily.  The 'genus  is  said 
to  contain  over  thirty  known 
species,  of  which  all  bat  one  (from 
Western  Tropical  Africa)  are  na- 
tives of  America,  from  Virginia, 
Vli  *U  o  and  \ri/oua  to  South 
'  liili.      The  bulbs  are    small,  as 


compared  to  most  Amaryllids,  to 
which  family  they  belong.  The 
leaves  are  few  and  grass-like,  ap- 
pearing with  or  after  the  flowers, 
and  the  latter  are  always  solitary 
(one  to  the  scape)  and  either  pink, 
white,  purplish  or  yellow,  though 
sometimes  various-coloured  in  the 
same  species. 

The'v  do  their  growing  and 
blooming  durii^  the  summer 
months,  resting  in  winter,  and 
mav  be  grown  either  in  pots  or 
the  open  ground.  In  pot  culture, 
plant  three  or  four  bulbs  in  a  5 
or  6  inch  pot  of  good  sandy  soil, 
merely  covering  the  bulbs,  and 
late  in  the  autumn  let  the  soil  go 
nearly  dry,  when  they  may  be 
stored  in  a  cellar,  il  not  too  damp 
and  dark,  but  do  not  let  the  soil 
drv  out  completely. 

Another  verv  pleasing  wav  is  to 
plant  the  bulbs  round  the  edges  of 
larp-e  pots  or  tubs  containing  pot 
shrubs  or  auv  1  ir^e  growing  plants 
and  leave  them  there  until  they 
increase  so  as  to  need  dividing. 
The  roots  of  the  large  plants  will 
keep  the  soil  sweet  and  the  Zephvr- 
anthes  bulbs  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves, blooming  at  intervals,  and 
often  when  least  expected.  In  the 
open  ground,  plant  out  either  in 
clumps  or  borders. 

Zj.  Atumasco,  the  Atamasco  Lily, 
flowers  white  crocus  like  in  form, 
ohangin?  to  light  pink  on  stems  a 
foot  hi'di,  is  the  best  known  in  this 
country.  Other  varieties  are  Z. 
Candida,  the  Peruvian  Swamp  Lily, 
flowers  white,  but  very  distinct 
from  the  above,  leaves  flesh v  and 
rush-like  and  the  bulbs  multiply 
rapidly.  Z.  texaua  is  a  daintv 
little  species  from  Southern  Texas, 
and  Z.  carinata,  a  native  of  Cuba, 
Jamaica,  Mexico  and  Gautamala, 
of  which  the  flowers  are  a  clear 
rosy  pink,  produced  throughout 
the  summer.  Bulbs  of  Z.  atamas- 
co arc  procurable  at  a  verv  cheap 
rate. 

 #  


—  Ivo  chia  Trichophila.  — 

This  highly  attractive  annual, 
which,  when  fully  developed,  at- 
tains a  height  of  3  feet,  grows  in 
a  pyramidal  form  like  a  Cypress, 
hence  the  common  name. 

It  has  lointr  narrow  leaves  borne 
on  slender  branches  giving  the 
plant  a  distinctly  graceful  appear- 
ance ;  bm  its  chief  value  lies  in  \the 
fact  that  stem  branches  and  leaves 
coloWl  1 1 1 1  m  the  autumn  into  what 
has  been  described  by  some  as  a 


Zephyranthcs.  Thc  Summer  Cypress. 
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russet-crimson  ;  e.ich  plant  becomes 
a  veritable  "  burning  bush." 

It  should  be  sown  in  early 
spring,  where  heat  is  available; 
Julv  will  l>e  better,  for  the  plant 
takes  some  while  to  colour  up  and 
conic  to  perfection.  In  due  course 
the  seedlings  should  be  pricked  out 
nnd  potted  singlv  in  small  pots 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  per- 
manent quarters. 

 O  

Lilium  Longiflorum. 

Of  all  the  I.ilies,  few  surpass  in 
beauty  L.  I/ongillorum  and  its 
varieties.  It  is  capable  of  being 
grown  in  many  ways,  and  may 
readily  be  put  to  use  in  house  de- 
coration for  it  is  an  excellant  pot 
plant. 

Although  this  Lily  sttands  the- 
sun  well  in  the  open,  it  is  grown 
to  the  best  advantage  where  there 
is  some  shade  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ;  an  ideal  position  would  be 
in  a  bed  of  dwarf  shrubs,  with  a 
carpet  of  some  of  the  smaller 
growing  annuals.  It  should  be 
noted  that,  though  ordinary  gar- 
den soil  will  grow  good  lilies  of 
this  sort.  Better  and  bigger  blooms 
result  from  preparing  the  bed  by 
deep  digging  and  the  addition  of 
leaf  mould,  sand  ami  very  old 
manure  to  the  bed. 

In  planting,  carefully  examine 
the  bulbs  and  cut  out  any  decayed 
or  bruised  parts,  dust  with  sul- 
phur, and  fill  in  the  scales  with 
sand.  The  depth  to  plant  is  im- 
portant, as  some  Lilies  produce 
roots  at  the  base  of  the  stem  above 
the  bulbs,  while  others  only  pro- 
duce roots  below  the  bulb.  It  is 
thus  obvious  that  the  stem-root- 
ing kinds  require  to  be  planted 
deeper  than  the  others,  and  L 
longitlorum  being  stem-rooted,  will 


require  a  depth  of  six  inches.  Some 
rich  soil  should  be  placed  over  the 
bulbs,  which  later  on  will  form  the 
medium  from  which  the  stem  roots 
will  draw  their  nourishment. 

When  they  have  finished  (lower- 
ing, do  not  cut  down  the  stems, 
for  there  is  nothing  injures  the 
bulbs  more,  but  let  them  die  down 
naturallv,  till  thev  are  ready  for 
liltinn-.  i,ft  them  and  place  them 
in  boxes  of  cocoanut  fibre  or  sand 
and  store  them  away  in  a  nice 
dry  shed. 


Pergola. 

Reply  to  "  P." — Pergola  is  the 
Italian  word  which  expresses  a 
kind  of  open  colonnade  of  rough 
pillars,  built  of  any  material  that 
comes  to  hand,  over  which  vines 
are  trained.  A  variety  of  grape 
called  Pergolese  is  much  grown  in 
some  districts  in  Italy,  from 
which,  in  all  probability,  the,  per- 
gola, or  vine  arbour,  has  derived 
its  name.  Its  use  is  not  confined 
to  grape  culture,  as  it  is  a  fre- 
quent addition  to  Italian  gardens, 
forming  a  shaded  walk  or  resting 
place  in  summer  heat.  Of  late 
years  this  form  of  garden  adorn- 
ment has  found  great  favour  in 
England,  and  is  gro  wiring  in  popu- 
larity with  us  for  it  may  make 
a  very  charming  feature  when  well 
carried  out  and  where  the  sur- 
roundings are  in  accord,  hut  it  is 
not  suitable  for  every  position. 
The  construction  ought  to  be  some- 
what massive  to  giv'e  the  true 
effect,  and  is  thus  most  suitable 
for  gardens  of  some  extent. 


Gypsophila  Paniculata. 

Those  not  knowing  the  habits 
can  hardly  imagine  the  beauty  of 
these  gypsophilias  if  left  standing 
vear  after  year  (they  can  be  left 
on  one  spot  indefinitely)  one  plant 
often  sending  up  spikes  that  to- 
gether will  measure  4  to  5  feet  in 
diameter  and  2%  to  3  feet  high. 
The  individual  flowers  are  white 
and  very  small,  but  the  great 
'inantitv  of  flower  is  what  makes 
the  plant  so  attractive  and  useful. 

It  is  very  hardy,  and  I  know  of 
no  perennial  that  has  a  better 
habit,  staying  as  it  does  in  the 
exact  spot  where  it  is  planted 
and  never  running  underground. 
It  is  an  ideal  plant  to  mix  in 
with  other  early-flowering  peren- 
nials, whosA  foliage  becomes  yellow 
and  unattractive. 

Although  tJhe  broken  up  spike 
can  be  used  to  advantage  in  many 


ways,  it  is  for  large  vase  work, 
with  the  natural  spike  cut  to  the 
ground,  that  the  Gypsophila  pani- 
culata and  its  beautiful  double 
form  are  most  useful. 

When  planting,  plant  deeply,  as 
the  following  season's  crowns  are 
frequently  made  on  the  stem  of 
the  year  preceding.  The  roots  go 
down  a  great  depth,  which  enables 
them  to  stand  the  driest  of  sea- 
sons, without  in  any  way  impair- 
ing their  beauty.  The  description 
of  the  double  form  is  in  every 
way  the  same  ;  the  flowers  are 
well  formed,  of  good  substance, 
and  are  about  three  times  as  large 
as  the  single,  and  with  their  extra 
quantity  of  petals,  show  a  purer 
whiteness. 


Avoid  Monotony  in  the 
Garden. 

I  believe  in  avoiding  a  too  great 
sameness  and  monotony  in  the 
garden,  and  in  order  to  do  this  I 
would  plead,  and  that  very  ear- 
nestly, that  we  do  not,  when  the 
division  and  overhauling  of  the 
plants  of  a  border  takes  place, 
plant  the  surplus  in  some  other 
border.  That  plan  often  means  a 
mere  duplicate  of  the  former,  and 
is  a  distinctly  bad,  weak  plan  to 
work  on.  No,  if  we  find  that  in 
one  border  there  is  ample  material 
to  plant  and  stock  another,  let  us 
take  a  list  of  the  plants  that  we 
mav  divide,  and  instead  of  taking 
portions  of  all  and  sundry  let  us 
devote  certain  subjects  exclusively 
for  one  border,  and  others  for  the 
one  that  is  to  be  stocked,  and  in 
this  way  get  different  plants  for 
each. 

I  know  that  we  are  sometimes 
told  that  we  should  be  satisfied 
with  one  group  only  of  a  subject 
in  a  border,  but  this  does  not 
satisfy  me,  and  I  would  far  rather 
duplicate  a  plant  or  group  of 
plants  over  and  over  in  a  border 
than  distribute  them  all  over  the 
garden  in  everv  bed  or  border  in 
which  space  could  be  found. — I.P. 


No  one  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
No  one  so  utterly  desolate, 

But  some  heart,  though  unknown, 

Responds  unto  its  own; 
Responds,  as  if  with  unseen  wings 
An  angel  touched  its  quivering  strings, 

And  whispering  in  its  song, 

Where  hast  thou  stayed  so  long? 

— Longfellow. 


A  C  ilr.inized-Iron  Roof  is  the  best 
conductor  of  be  it.  but  the  effect  of  the 
hot  sun  can  so  Basil)  be  over'.ome  by 
the  app  ic&tion  of  Mich  a  remarkable 

cooler  M  "  KING'S  COMPO," 
Easily  applied.     <    '.>.  Lasting. 
Large  tin*,  7/6. 

King  &  Co.,  Waymouth  Street. 

And  all  Ironmonger*  and  Colour  Merchants 
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Fruit  Exportation. 

— Victorian  Grape  Shipments. — 
According  to  'The  Australa- 
sian" the  prospect  of  securing 
space  in  several  of  the  oversea 
boats  for  the  shipment  of  grapes 
to  the  United  Kingdom  this  year 
is  good.  At  this  stage  there  is 
no  likelihood  of  a  recurrence  of 
last  season's  disappointments, 
when  several  experimental  con- 
signments, after  arrival  in  Mel- 
bourne, had  to  be  withdrawn,  ow- 
ing to  the  lack  of  accommodation 
on  outward-bound  vessels.  Con- 
cerning this  trade,  Mr.  Castella, 
the  viticultural  expert,  has  made 
an  excellent  suggestion.  With 
a  view  to  developing  this  branch 
of  the  industry,  and  to  gaining 
experience  in  the  handling  of  the 
berries  for  export,  he  suggests 
that  growers  should  make  com- 
bined shipments.  If,  for  instance, 
10  or  20  growers  in  each  district 
were  to  provide  a  score  of  cases, 
a  combined  consignment  of  from 
200  to  400  cases  could  be  exported 
in  the  one  boat.  By  this  means 
the  fruit  would  have  a  better 
chance  of  being  properly  looked 
after  as  regards  temperatures, 
and,  in  the  event  of  losses  occur- 
ring, the  share  each  grower 
would  have  to  take  would  be  cor- 
respondingly reduced  in  accor- 
dance with  the  quantity  of  fruit 
exported.  A  matter  of  20  or  40 
cases  spread  over  several  ship- 
ments would  not  be,  in  the  event 
of  complete  failure,  a  great  finan- 
cial loss,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  experience  gained  would  be 
of  immense  advantage.  But  there 
is  no  need  to  anticipate  failure. 
The  view  is  taken  merely  to  em- 
phasise the  smallness  of  .any  pos- 
sible losses  to  anyone  taking  part 
in  a  co-operative  consignment. 
At  Die  mil  set  it  could  scarcely  ex- 
ceed £10,  while,  as  is  the  more 
probable,  should  the  berries  ar- 
rive in  good  condition,  they  may 
he  expected  to  realise  from  15/ 
to  30/  a  case.  There  is  need  that 
growers  who  have  planted  expoi ! 
varieties  of  grapes,  such  as  Oaha 
nez,  Plame  Tokay,  and  Purple 
Cornichon,  should  gain  some  ex- 
perience 'm  preparing  this  dans  of 
fruit  for  shipment,  for  in  a  few 
years  they  will  have  to  handle 
fairly  large  quantities. 


— Preparation  of  Berries. — 
The  chief  variety  of  grape  now 
available  lor  export  is  the  Dora- 
dilla.  Mr.  Castella  believes  thai, 
providing  ordinary  care  is  taken 
in  its  preparation  for  export,  it 
will  arrive  in  London  in  fairly 
good  condition,  and  leave  a  mar- 
gin ot  profit  to  shippers.  Crapes 
require  different  and  more  care- 
ful treatment  than  most  other 
fruits,  but  South  and  West  Aus- 
tralian shipments  have  shown 
that  shippers  are  well  recoin- 
pensea  for  such  extra  attention  as 
is  required.  They  should  be 
gathered  a  day  prior  to  packing, 
so  as  to  enable  the  berries  to 
toughen,  and  all  loose  and  de- 
cayed berries  should  be  removed. 
It  is  customary  to  go  over  grapes 
when  packing  for  the  ordinary 
market,  but,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  decay  invariably  sets  in 
when  the  berries  become  sepa- 
rated from  the  bunches,  greater 
care  is  necessary  to  see  that  all 
are  firmly  secured.  Approxi- 
mately 5  It)  of  granulated  cork 
are  required  to  properly  pack  a 
case,  the  main  object  being  to 
thoroughly  cover  the  fruit.  This 
is  accomplished  by  putting  in  a 
layer  of  cork  at  the  bottom  of  the 
case  a  couple  of  inches  deep,  after 
which  the  bunches  are  carefully 
packed,  more  cork  being  used  to 
fill  up  the  interstics  between  the 
berries  and  bunches.  When  the 
fruit  is  in  position  the  cork  is 
carefully  shaken  into  position, 
and  eventually  a  good  covering  is 
put  in  on  top  to  protect  the  fruit. 
In  a  well  packed  case  no  fruit 
should  be  in  evidence  when  the 
lid  is  removed.  For  export  pur- 
posed 28  lb.  of  fruit  should  be 
packed  in  each  package.  It  is  also 
advisable  that  consignments  for 
shipment  should  reach  Melbourne 
a  day  or  two  before  the  vessel 
leaves,  so  that  the  fruit  may  be 
kepi  in  a  cool  place,  where  it  is 
allowed  to  will  before  being 
placed  on  board.  The  toughen- 
ing of  the  fruit  prior  to  packing 
and  subsequent  gradual  wilting 
are  of  importance  in  improving 
the  carrying  condition  of  the 
berries. 

FruM  Transport. 
It   is  acknowledged   that  the 
facilities  provided  by  the  rail- 
way! for  the  transit  of  fruit  to 


the  seaboard  are  many  years 
behiud  the  times.  Arrangements 
for  the  carriage  of  fruit  are  of  the 
most  primitive  kind,  for  fre- 
quently not  even  louvre  trucks 
are  available  for  the  purpose. 
Many  consiguinents  to  the  Eng- 
lish market  have  been  doomed  to 
failure,  even  before  they  left  Vic- 
toria, simply  because  of  the 
sweating  the  fruit  had  undergone 
in  tarpaulin-covered  trucks  in 
transit.  Consequently,  in  discus- 
sing this  phase  of  the  export 
trade,  it  seems  much  like  putting 
the  cart  before  the  horse  to  sug- 
gest improvements  before  exist- 
ing disadvantages  are  rectified. 
Nevertheless  the  development  of 
the  fruit-growing  industry  clearly 
indicates  that  that  stage  has  been 
reached  when  a  vigorous,  progres- 
sive policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Railway  Commissioners  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  development  to  be 
maintained.  The  adoption  of  re- 
frigerated trucks  for  the  safe  car- 
riage of  fruit  over  long  distances 
should  be  no  longer  delayed.  Un 
some  lines  they  cannot  be  done 
without,  save  at  the  expense  sus- 
tained by  growers,  owing  to  the 
damage  done  to  fruit.  These  cars 
are  necessary  on  all  long-distance 
journeys  where  fruit  has  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  seaboard  for  ex- 
portation. Mildura  growers,  for 
instance,  are  entirely  debarred 
from  taking  part  in  the  export 
pear  trade.  Very  large  quanti- 
ties of  Williams  pears  are  grown 
on  the  settlement,  but  if  picked  in 
the  proper  condition  required  for 
export  the  fruit,  by  the  time  it 
reaches  the  boat,  is  practically 
unfit  for  the  purpose.  No  matter 
how  complete  arrangements  may 
be  on  board  ship  for  the  convey- 
ance of  this  fruit,  it  cannot  be 
successfully  carried  in  a  semi-ripe 
condition.  This  variety  of  pear 
will  turn  from  green  to  yellow  in 
two  days,  the  length  of  time  occu- 
pied in  ils  transit  from  Mildura 
orchards  to  the  boat,  conse 
quently  the  chances  of  successful 
shipment  under  existing  condi 
lions  are  extremely  remote.  Pre- 
cooling  must ,  in  I  he  course  of  a 
few  years,  play  a  principal  part 
in  I  In  preparation  of  pears  for  ex- 
port, and  il  would  be  to  advan 
tage  if  the  cooling  process  was 
extended  to  other  fruits.  The 
Victorian  Railway  ( 'ommissioners 
need  to  imitate  American  me 
thods  concerning  the  cool  car 
ria^e    of  fmit,  and  they  could 
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itli  advantage  earn  oul  experi 
ental  work  in  iliis  direction  on 
Be  i»t"  the  long  listance  lines. 
An  unbroken  continuity  of  con- 
gumeuls  is  probably  as  inipor- 
int  a  factor  in  the  development 

an  oversea  trade  in  pears  and 
pt  sott  fruits  as  is  tne  actual 
iialit\  ol  Iruit  consigned.  Many 
rowers  are  prone  to  overlook 
Br  obligations  in  this  respect, 
id  instead  of  sending  awaj  fruit 
Buarlv  they  allow  the  coudi- 
ous  ot  the  local  markets  to 
jvern  i  lie  destination  of  their 
msigunicuis.  Last  year  the 
lipuieiit  ot  Williams'  fears  was 
marked  success,  and  ayeiils  on 
ie  English  markets  have  since 
•oked  torward  to  a  continuance 
"this  particular  trade.  Arrange- 
leuts  had  been  made  to  send 
ivav  i  wo  shipments  ot  pears  this 
•asou.  but  owing  to  the  lightness 
f  the  yield  the  hist  had  to  be 
Spelled.  Now  there  is  just  the 
sk  thai  the  second  consignment 
ill  be  sent  away  without  its  full 
Kplement,  for,  in  view  of  the 
kelihood  of  remunerative  local 
larkets.  there  is  a  tendecy  on  the 
mt  of  some  growers  to  recede 
Kb  their  obligations.  The  ini- 
ortauce  of  regularly  supplying 
ie  English  market  is  not  being 
veiiooked  by  South  African  ex 
oiters.  who  are  fast  building  up 

lucrative  trade.  They  have 
?coj:uised  that  to  ensure  con- 
taut  trade  relations  suppliers 
lust  make  every  effort  to  fulfil 
be  demands  of  agents.  When 
his  condition  has  been  reached 
oe  business  man  is  able  to  enter 
do  arrangements  with  the  con- 
iction  that  he  can  supply  what 
'e  promises,  and  his  interests 
■orally  had  him  to  look  to 
rodmers  who  can  be  depended 
■pon  to  fill  their  engagements. 
Ust  year  some  peaches  from 
outh  Africa  sold  in  London  at 
■  each.  There  is  now  a  move- 
'lent  on  foot  to  send  away  con 
ignments  of  plums  and  peaches. 

'8  well  ;is  penis.     (iloWetS.  how 

mm,  should  not  slate  their  inten- 
ion  in  participate  in  these  con- 
ignmeiits  unless  there  is  some 
kelihood  of  fulfilment.  It  is 
ununited    that    great  difficulty 

;  ill  be  encountered  in  securing 

j be  desired  quantity  lor  the  pear 
hipment.  though  there  should  be 
0  trouble  whatever  in  this  re 

'peel  i<"  growers  stand  by  their 
xpressed  intent  ions  of  some 
lonths  ago. 


Raisin  Drying. 

The  best  grapes  for  raisins  are  Mus- 
catels, but  Raisin  des  Dames  and  Mad- 
dresfield  Court  Black  Muscats  and 
Malagas  make  good  raisins  for  home 
use.  The  grapes  should  on  no  ac- 
count be  cut  until  perfectly  ripe.  If 
possible,  they  should  hang  until  the 
ripest  on  the  bunches  begin  to  dry. 
In  the  cooler  districts  it  is  better  not 
to  make  raisins  at  all,  for  the  grapes 
are  usually  too  deficient  in  sugar  to 
make  a  first-class  raisin.  The  appear- 
ance may  be  all  right,  but  the  quality 
is  not  so  good  as  those  made  in  the 
hotter  districts. 

For  table  raisins  or  "layers"  the 
finest  bunches  only  should  be  taken, 
and  all  defective  and  small  grapes 
should  be  cut  off  with  pointed  scis- 
sors, the  bunch  being  held  by  the 
stalk,  so  that  the  bloom  will  not  be 
rubbed  off.  The  bunches  should  be 
laid  carefully  on  the  trays  with  the 
best  side  up.  The  trays  should  have 
cleats  to  keep  the  tray  two  inches  off 
the  ground.  This  will  facilitate  the 
drying.  In  hot  weather  the  raisins 
may  dry  in  about  seven  days,  but  it 
is  advisable  to  take  longer,  say,  12 
days.  When  they  are  about  three- 
quarters  dry,  or  say,  in  seven  or 
eight  days — these  figures  are  only  ap- 
proximate, as  all  depends  on  locality 
?nd  weather — they  are  carefully  turn- 
ed by  placing  an  empty  tray  on  top, 
and  deftly  turning  both  over,  leaving 
the  fruit  on  the  new  tray,  and  the  old 
one  empty  for  turning  the  next.  They 
must  not  be  allowed  to  become  too 
dry.  When  ready,  they  are  packed 
tray  above  tray  to  await  sorting.  This 
should  be  done  early  in  the  morning, 
when  the  stems  are  slightly  moist  and 
flexible.  Some  berries  will  be  found 
too  dry,  and  some  hardly  dry  enough, 
and  to  equalise  them  they  are  placed 
in  boxes  slightly  larger  than  the  tray, 
and  about  18  in.  deep.  These  are 
called  sweat  boxes.  Stout,  glazed 
.Manilla  or  brown  paper  is  placed  at 
the  bottom,  and  at  intervals,  as  the 
layers  of  raisins  are  filled  in,  to  pre- 
vent the  tangling  of  the  stems  and 
the  breaking  of  the  bunches.  As  they 
are  being  put  in  the  sweat  boxes  they 
;'.rc  sorted  into  two  or  three  grades, 
and  each  bunch  is  handled  separately 
by  the  stem,  so  as  not  to  rub  off  the 
bloom  of  the  fruit. 

To  ascertain  if  a  raisin  is  fully  dry, 
take  it  between  the  thumb  and  finger, 
•nd  roll  it  gently  until  softened,  when 
ether  jelly  or  water  will  exude.  If 
jelly,  it  is  dry;  if  water,  it  requires 
further  drying.      The  raisins  remain 


in  the  sweat  boxes,  packed  one  above 
another,  in  a  cool,  dark  room,  from 
ten  to  twenty  days.  The  fruit  is  then 
ready  for  packing  in  neat,  clean  wood 
boxes,  holding  7  or  14  lb.,  with  fancy 
paper. 

Unless  Muscatel  grapes  arc  of  an 
exceptionally  large  and  even  size,  it 
is  not  wise  to  attempt  to  make  "lay- 
ers." They  take  a  lot  of  time  and 
trouble,  and  unless  they  are  really  fine 
and  good  do  not  pay. 

Loose  or  pudding  raisins  are  pre- 
pared much  more  rapidly.  The  grapes 
are  picked  in  baskets  or  boxes,  and 
brought  to  the  drying  ground,  where 
they  are  placed  on  a  wire  tray  and 
dipped  for,  from  10  to  20  seconds,  into 
a  shallow  tank  of  boiling  lye-water, 
made  by  adding  about  one  pound  of 
carbonate  of  potash  to  three  gallons 
cf  water,  or  1  lb.  of  Greenbank's  con- 
centrated lye  (caustic  soda,  98  per 
cent,  strength)  in  15  gallons  of  water 
kept  at  a  temperature  of  about  180 
oeg.  Fah.  After  being  dipped  in  lye, 
\ht  object  of  which  is  to  break  the 
skin  and  facilitate  drying,  the  fruit 
is  plunged  for  an  instant  into  clean 
water,  to  remove  the  soda  or  potash, 
and  are  then  spread  on  the  trays  and 
arranged  on  the  drying  ground.  They 
dry  more  quickly,  and  do  not  require 
the  same  care.  As  soon  as  sufficient- 
ly dry,  and  while  the  stalks  are 
brittle,  the  raisins  are  rubbed  off  and 
put  through  the  winnower;  or,  if  pos- 
sible, the  dry  fruit  is  put  through  a 
i-pecial  machine  called  a  stemmer  and 
grader.  The  loose  raisins  are  placed 
in  large  boxes  to  equalise,  and  are 
then  packed  in  clean  deal  boxes,  con- 
taining either  28  or  56  lb. 

Trays. — These  should  be  of  wood. 
Those  who  have  to  procure  a  supply 
will  do  best  to  suit  their  own  ideas, 
6x3  and  tf/i  x  2^4,  have  been  found 
convenient  by  some.  In  California 
there  is  as  much  divergence  of  opinion 
ac  here,  but,  probably,  there  are  as 
many  3x2  feet  as  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether. They  are  most  easily  made  of 
three  pieces  6  x  ^  in.  pine  or  spruce, 
1  r  four  pieces  6  x  ^  in.,  3  ft.  long, 
held  together  by  a  cleat  across  each 
end  2  ft.  long,  made  of  2  x  1  in.  deal 
or  pine.  The  cleats  are  nailed  close 
to  the  ends  by  the  thinner  edge,  so 
that  if  the  trays  are  packed  one  above 
another  there  is  a  distance  of  two 
inches  between  each  pair.  These  trays 
(an  be  handled  by  one  man  if  neces- 
sary. They  will  hold  about  20  lb.  of 
fruit,  which  will  produce  in  the  dryer 
districts  about  6  or  7  lb.  of  raisins. 
For  home  use  any  convenient  substi- 
tute for  trays  may  be  used. 


Bees  and  Spraying. 

The  1  question  whether  or  no  the 
poisonous  compounds  used  in  spray- 
ing fruit  trees  have  any  harmful 
effect  on  bees  is  one  which  has  been 
much  discussed  in  publications  devoted 
to  fruit  growing  and  to  bee  keeping, 
without,  however,  any  very  certain 
knowledge  being  arrived  at.  Never- 
theless, many  beekeepers  hold  very 
decided  views  on  the  subject  and 
maintain  that  the  practice  of  spray- 
ing trees  in  bloom  is  disastrous  to 
their  industry,  and  is,  moreover  a 
suicidal  policy  on  the  part  of  fruit 
growers.  They  appear  to  have,  to 
some  extent  at  all  events  proved  their 
case,  for  in  sections  of  the  United 
States,  and  we  believe  also  in  Canada, 
spraying  with  poisonous  compounds 
during  full  blooming  period  has  been 
declared  a  punishable  offence.  Orchard- 
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ists,  as  a  rule,  regard  the  matter  with 
some  amount  of  indifference,  for  the 
reason,  probably  that  it  is  usually 
-some  other  fellows  bees  which  pay  any 
penalty  which  may  follow.  In  the 
January  issue  oi  the  Victorian 
Journal  of  Agriculture  Mr.  E.  E. 
i'rescott  oi  the  liurnley  Horticultural 
school,  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Buhne.  Statu 
Bee  Expert,  place  on  record  some 
interesting  observations  on  the  sub- 
ject. Besuits  to  date  may  not  be 
conclusive  but  they  are  certainly 
lielplui  and  reassuring  both  to  the 
apiarist  and  fruit  gnower.  They 
write  : — 

*'  The  establishment  of  an  apiary  at 
the  liurnley  Horticultural  Gardens 
has  furnisn  an  opportunity  lor  observ- 
ing and  recording  data  regarding  the 
wording  ol  bees  among  fruit  trees, 
and  the  ett'ect  oi  the  various  orchard 
operations  upon  tile  bees.  Tne  apiary 
was  establisned  during  the  spring  oi 
last  year  •  and,  although  it  is  too 
early ,  to  establish  any  dehnite  con- 
clusion, certain  observations  have  al- 
ready been  made  which  may  some- 
what upset  various  theories  regarding 
the  action  of  sprays  upon  the  bees. 

it  is  an  accepted  fact  that  the  bee 
is  the  most  useiul  oi  all  insects  lor 
the  purposes  of  conveying  pollen  ironi 
flower  to  ilower  lor  ieuuiuation  pur- 
poses. It  was  pointed  out  last  year, 
In  the  January  and  April  numbers  of 
the  Journal,  mat  bees  were  oi  great 
service  to  the  orchardist  in  assisting 
to  increase  the  yield  oi  fruit,  it  is 
also  known  that  to  exclude  bees  and 
other,  insects  trom  the  trees  at  the 
time  when  they  are  in  blossom  is  sure 
to  result  in  a  considerably  reduced 
truit  crop. 

It  is  often  considered  that  bees  are 
able  to  collect  a  good  store  ol  honey 
from  fruit  tree  blossom,  and  that  the 
yield  oi  fruit  tree  honey  comes  at  a 
time  when  the  bees  urgently  need  it 
ior.  brood  rearing.  That  may  be  so 
in  other  countries,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  in  Australia.  Hero 
the  nectar  liow  seems  to  be  somewhat 
weak,  and  insufficient  in  quantity  for 
the  necessities  of  the  bees  A  Vic- 
torian apiarist  during  the  past  season 
removed  his  bee  colonies  from  hia 
home  to  a  district  where  the  bees  had 
an  available  range  over  I5>000  fruit 
trees.  He  ultimately  found  that  the 
bees  were  starving,  and  he  had  to 
remove  them  to  a  more  suitable  locali- 
ty. 1 1  may  thus  be  found  that  the 
chief  use  of  bees  in  the  orchard  will 
be  for  cross-fertilization  purposes. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated, 
especially  in  publications  dealing 
exclusively  with  the  honey  bee,  that 
spraying  the  fruit  trees,  at  the  time 
when  the  trees  are  in  blossom,  will 
cause  great  mortality  amongst  the  bee 
i  olomes,  particularly  if  the  spray  be 
u  poisonous  one. 

Whenever  losses  of  bocs  occur  in 
apiaries  located  in  or  near  orchards 
in  which  spraying  is  practised,  the 
owners  assume  that  the  mortality  is 
due  to  the  poisons  used  in  the  spray- 
ing mixtures.  So  far,  there  appears 
to  be  no  proof  thai  bees  gather  poison 
along  with  nectar  and  pollen,  nor  is 
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there  any  instance  on  record  of  the 
poisons  having  been  proved,  ny 
analysis,  to  be  present  in  dead  be. a, 
boe  larvae,  pollen,  or  honey. 

Bead  bees  may  often  be  found  not, 
only  on  the  blossoms  oi  inuii  tribal 
which  were  not  sprayeu,  out  also  on* 
acacia  and  other  hovvers  blossoming 
at  the  same  time.  Heavy  losses  of 
bees  from  unknown  causes  occasionally 
occur  at  the  time  of  fruit  bloom  in 
localities  where  there  are  no  fruit 
trees  at  all  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  apiaries  located  close  to  or- 
chards in  which  the  trees  were  stray- 
ed repeatedly,  guttered  no  perceptible 
loss  and  were  in  a  thriving  condition. 
Again,  bees  might  not  be  aliected  by 
the  amount  oi  poison  gathered  witu 
the  nectar,  but  it  might  be  sufficient 
to  kill  the  brood.  In  an  independent 
experiment.  made  last  season,  iron 
suiphate,  one  part  in  400  oi  sugar 
syrup,  was  quite  harmless  to  bees,  out 
killed  all  the  brood. 

In  the  ABC  and  X  i  Z  oi  Bee 
Culture  it  is  stated  definitely  that 
spraying  trees  during  bloom  is  destruc- 
tive to  bees  and  brood.     We  quote— 

"  Now  that  spraying  with  various 
poisonous  liquids  has  come  to  be 
almost  universal  among  fruit-growers, 
tne  iiueetion  arises,  Csnall  such  spray- 
ing be  done  during  the  time  the  trees 
are  in  bloom,  or  oeiore  and  alter  '!  " 
ii  it  is  administered  when  the  petals 
are  out,  bees  are  almost  sure  to  be 
poisoned,  much  brood  will  be  lulled, 
and  many  times  valuable  queens  are 
lost.  About  the  , first  thing  one  notices 
during  fruitrblooming  time,  if  trees 
are  sprayed  while  in  bloom,  is  that 
a  good  deal  of  the  brood  dies,  until 
the-  bee-keepetr  begins  to  wonder  whe- 
ther the  bees  have  foul  brood,  black 
brood,  or  pickled  brood— unless  th* 
truth  dawns  upon  him  that  they  have 
been  carrying  in  poisonous  liquids 
from  the  trees  that  have  just  been 
sprayed." 

it  is  not  advocated  in  this  article 
that  fruit  trees  should  be  sprayed 
when  in  full  blossom  ;  the  spraying 
operations  can  usually  be  conducted 
either  before  or  after  the  Howerhig 
stage. 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  January, 
1011,  article  previously  referred  to, 
thai  rain  at  the  blossom  time  seriously 
interferes  with  pollen  action,  and 
naturally  liquid  sprays  would  have 
,the  same  effect.  But  there  may  bq 
times  when  necessity  compels  the 
grower  to  spruy  at  this  season. 

At  the  Burnley  orchards,  there  art 
altogether  over  1,800  varieties  ol 
fruit  trees,  which  bloom  at  various 
times— from  the  end  of  August  to  £hl 
beginning  of  November.  Hence,  thl 
trees,  particularly  the  apple  and  pear 
treos,  must  be  sprayed  at  a  time  when 
some  of  them  are  in  bloom,  wit* 
both  Bordeaux  mix  Lure  and  arsenate 
of  lead.  And  this  occurs  every 
season. 

During  last  year,  the  pear  trees  were 
sprayed  with  Bordeaux  mixture  when 
some  were  in  blossom  ;  while,  later 
on,  n    number    of    apple    trees  were 
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rayed  w-itb  lead  Arsenate  when  in 
Bom.      Under     thes.-     i  inmiiineBIHMl 

was  decided  to  make  observation! 

order  to  establish  reliable  data  on 
is  q»ie«rtion. 

At  the  Burnley  apiary,  the  Iw  hive* 
•  ripht  under  the  fruit  trees,  and 
,  the  time  of  sprn\  ing  with  Hordeaux 
[xturv  th^>  ground  had  not  yet 
en  ploughed,  so  that  the  spray 
]  not  only  on  any  fruit  blossoms 
Wfh  were  open,  but  also  on  the  Cape 
wd  th.^n  abundantly  in  hloom. 
Heither  the  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
ixture  nor  tho  subsequent  one  with 
•mate  of  lead  had  anv  effect  whnt- 
«r  upon  the  bees,  the  colonies 
welopin"  normally  and  without  any 
sek  :  there  wa§  not  at  any  time 
ad  brood  in  the  hives.  There  is  no 
lUbt  that  under  the  atmospheric 
nditions  prevailinp  at  the  time  the 
irayinc  of  the  trees  proved  quite 
iimless  to  bees.  Observations  will. 
»wever.  be  continued  in  future,  to 
monstrate  whether  spraying  is  in- 
rinu«  tn  h.>es  at  nil  :  or,  if  so.  under 
tat  conditions. 


Ornamental  Fruiting 
Shrubs. 

Apart,  therefore,  from  the 
>ral  aspect  of  plant  beauty, 
ees  and  shrubs  1hat  provide  a 
•play  of  fruit  have  a  distinct 
lino  in  the  garden  during 
rtnnm  and  winter  writes  "The 
arden."  Well-known  examples 
renr  among  Rugosa  Roses,  the 
•a  Buckthorn.  Arbutus  Fnedo. 
e  latter  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
1  of  hardy  evergreens,  which 
tains  its  zenith  in  midwinter, 
hen  the  opening  flowers  inter- 
table with  the  warty,  ball  like, 
•ndulous  fruits.  Tn  this  direc- 
>n  there  is  great  decorative 
■anty  in  a  rrood  representative 
'flection  of  TTollics.  the  yellow- 
•rried  variety  hein?  most  accep- 
ble.  ns  it  contrasts  ndmirahlv 
ith  the  jroncrnl  run  of  rod  ber- 
Hi  kinds.   The  Symphoricarpns. 

Rnowberrv.  gives  finite  a  dis- 
lct  type  of  fruit,  and  when  seen 
a  niass  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 

a  more  excellent  shrub  for 
itnmn  effect.  The  Wavfaring 
■ee  (Viburnum  Lantnna^.  the 
rfndle  Tree  (Euonvmus  euro- 
ens>  and  the  common  Privet, 
eldintr.  respectively.  bricrht 
imson.  orange  scarlet,  and 
ossy  black  fruits,  arc  reprcsen- 
rive  types  of  woodlnnd  trees 
'pable  of  hi«?h  decorfih've  effect 
hen  careful lv  grouped  in  posi- 
>Os  that  emphasise  their  dis 
lot  characters  at  this  season. 


'I  in-  genus  Cotoneaster,  as  a 
whole,  gives  a  large  number  of 
fruiting  shrubs,  frigida,  Simonsii. 
pannosa,  ffranchetti  and  the 
newer  applanata  being  among  the 

best  species  in  plant  with  this 
end  in  view.  P.erberis  is  also  a 
heavy  contributor.  Vulgaris  pro- 
duces the  showiest  fruits  among 
older  hinds:  but  in  the  new 
species,  Wilsonae,  is  seen  an  or- 
namental fruiting  shrub  of  high 
excellence.  In  growth  it  partakes 
of  the  charcter  of  T5.  Thunhergii. 
but  produces  heavy  crops  of  high- 
coloured  coral  red  fruit.  Of  this 
genus  Parwinii  and  Aquifolium 
five  fruit  of  a  rich  purple  blue, 
a  colour  that  occurs  acain  in 
Ciaultheria  Shallon. 

Among  dwarf  shrubs,  the  Per- 
nettyas  are  most  showy.  One  <zots 
pink  .  white,  and  crimson  fruited 
varieties,  so  that  when  planted  in 
quantity  the  display  is  particu- 
larly pleasing.  Skimmias  and 
Aucubas  both  provide  crimson- 
coloured  fruits,  but  in  planting 
these  it  is  well  to  ascertain  the 
sexes  and  order  them  separately, 
as  male  and  female  flowers  are 
borne  upon  separate  plants:  the 
female  alone  produces  fruit.  This 
also  applies  to  the  Sea  Puck- 
thorn.  As  a  rule,  one  male  plant 
to  three  of  the  fruit-bearing 
variety  ensures  perfect  fertilisa- 
tion, which  is  generally  carried 
out  by  insect  agencv  and  by  the 
wind.  Amoner  recent  additions  to 
evergreen  shrubs.  Viburnum  rhv- 
tidophvllum  carries  fruits  freelv 
in  autumn.  These  are  dark  red  in 
colour,  but  it  is  not  until  the 
nlant  attains  some  size  that  one 
fnllv  appreciates  its  decorative 
value  in  this  direction.  Manv  of 
the  Honevsuckles  fLonicerat.  a 
lnrire  number  of  Pvrns.  including 
the  Mountain  Ash.  and  several 
kinds  of  Sambucns  produce  con- 
spicuous fruit.  Of  the  last-named. 
P.  racemosus  bears  fruits  of  the 
brightest  scarlet  colour. 

The  genus  Pubus  embraces  a 
large  number  of  fruiting  species, 
nnd  fi  few  Vitis  will  mature 
coloured  fruit.  When  planted  un- 
der favourable  conditions  and  in 
a  good  season,  a  plant  of  excep- 
tion^ interest  when  it  attains 
this  perfection  is  Vitis  hetero- 
phvlla  hnmnlifoPri.  the  fruit  of 
which  changes  to  a  rich  tnrnnoise 
blue.  Tn  addition  to  the  shrubs 
with  highly  coloured  fruits,  there 
are  manv  that  bear  fruits  of  a 


less  ornamental  character  such 
as  the  Bladder  Senna  (Oolutea 
arborescens)  and  the  Indian  Bean 
(Catalpa  bignonioides);  the  latter 
is  bearing  .i  remarkable  crop)  of 
its  long  Rean  like  pods  this  year. 
It  is  not  without  interest  to  note 
that  the  most  brilliant  fruit-bear- 
in  p  shrubs  have  rather  uninterest- 
ing flowers,  a  fact  that  may  ex- 
plain the  studied  neglect  they  fre- 
quently receive  at  the  hands  of 
planters.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  foliage  subjects  they  equal 
anything  in  the  garden,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  their  fruiting 
propensities,  their  merits  for 
shrubbery  and  woodland  plant- 
ing call  for  wn'der  recognition 
than  is  accorded  them  at  present. 


UCCVUCI  O  .  something  about 
your  methods  of  breeding,  rearing, 
and  managing  Live  Stock  ?  Let 
us  have  it  if  it  will  only  All  the 
back  of  a  Post  card. 
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Pollination  Studies  in  Various  Fruits. 


Whilst  it  is  no  doubt  right  to 
advise  fruit-growers,  from  a  commer- 
cial point  of  view,  to  limit  the  number 
of  varieties  they  shall  grow,  know- 
ledge of  whether  the  varieties  selected 
are  self-fertile  or  self-sterile  is  desir- 
able, as  is  also  knowledge  as  to 
whether  the  varieties  are  early  or  late 
bloomers,  because,,  taking  an  extreme 
ease.  Irish  Peach  apple  and  Bismarck 
are  almost  out  of  flower  by  the  time 
Graham's  Royal  Jubilee  commences, 
and  they  would  therefore  be  obviously 
unsuitable  for  cross  fertilising  pur- 
Pose's.  The  remarks  riven  here  On  the 
influence  of  the  weather  on  the  set- 
ting of  fruit,  are  taken  from  an  article 
by  M.  B.  Waite,  on  r'  The  Polliaation 
of  Pomaeeous  Fruits  "  in  the  "  Year 
Bo  ik  "  of  the  Department  of  Agrioul. 
tare.  United  States  of  Americaf 
— "  Queensland  Agricultural  Journal  " 

Mr.  W.  P.  Re5d  says,  in  reference  to 
fruit-growing  in  London,  that  it  is  not 
the  smoke  that  prevents  trees  fruitinsr, 
but  the  lack  of  insects  to  cross. poM- 
nate  them,  and  emotes  an  example  of 
pears  growing  well  at  Clapham  Com- 
mon, where  bees  were  kept. 

As  to  the  various  ways  in  which 
different  varieties  of  fruits  are  fer- 
tilised, the  following  rotes  may  be  of 
interest  : —  -  •     .  s 

Nuts.— Cobnuts  and  filberts  are  wind 
fertilised.  Tt  is  therefore  important  to 
have  plenty  of  pollen  catkins,  and  in 
some  planations  a  special  variety,  the 
Cosford  cob.  which  bears  manv  cat- 
kins, is  planted  here  and  there  to  en- 
sure there  being  plenty  of  poll«n.  Tn 
the^  ease  of  a  nut-tree  in  a  o-arden 
which  has  very  few  catkins,  ha^el 
boughs  with  plenty  of  catkins  may  be 
nlnced  in  the  tree  to  provide  ool'en 
for  th«  little  red  stiVmas  of  the  female 
nut  blossoms.  A  plentiful  supnlv  of 
pollen  is  also  necessary  is  walnut 
growing. 

—  Gooseberries  and  Currants  — 

As  to  these  fruits  Messrs.  Little  and 
Avery  covered  certain  bush  s  of 
gooseberry  and  red  and  Mack  currant 
with  muslin  to  exclude  insects.  The 
experiment  demonstrated  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  belo 
of  bees,  as  these  protected  Jwishes  had 
cither  no  fruit  whatever,  or  onlv  a 
very  few  tinv  fruits,  whilst  those 
around  had  plentiful  crops,  thu-j  show- 
ing 'he  importance  of  been.  Mr  W.  0. 
Backhouse  found  that  the  pollen  of  the 
gooseberry  remains  in  a  compact,  mass, 
that  there  is  apparently  no  mechanism 
to  en-urc  self  fertilisation,  and  that 
beea  were  consequently  absolutely 
necewary  to  transfer  the  pollen  •  and 
in  the  cnse  of  one  variety,  "  Mav 
Duke,"  so  much  nectar  was  secreted 
that  unleftfl  drawn  off  by  bees  or  otbei 
insects  the  anthers  were  in  dripper 
r,f    being    nwamppd,     Tn  gooseberries 

the  pollen  i«  found   to  be  stud     li  l.ijy 

Kf^'.re  the  stirrmn  in  rendv  to  rne,.;v„ 
it,  but  the  sticrma  is  readv  before  the 
ntberp    have  shed    all    their  poll<n 
In    the  red    and  black    ciirrum  tho 


anthers  and  pistil  appear  to  come 
to  maturity  simultaneously.  The 
flowers  of  gooseberries  and  black 
currants  are  much  visited  by  bumble 
bees,  as  well  as  by  hive  bees.  The 
bumble  bees  work  later  into  the  even- 
ing and  5n  less  attractive  weather 
than  ordinary  bees. 

—  Plume.  — 

So  far  as  plums  are.  concerned,  ex- 
periments made  by  Mr.  W.  0.  Back- 
house lead  him  to  regard  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  plum  as  on  the  whole 
"  self-fertile,"  notably  Victoria,  FTis- 
ton  Apricot  plum,  blue  bullace  and 
sloe,  whilst  Diver's  Early  Prolific,  the 
old  green  gage,  and  Black  Diamond 
show  themselves  "  self-sterile."  These 
however,  set  fruit  well  when  dusted 
with  the  pollen  of  another  variety, 
but  should  not  be  planted  in  large 
blocks  ;Jone.  In  America  a  variety 
called  "  Tragedy  "  is  found  to  be 
brought  into  greater  bearing  by  the 
presence  of  Clyman,  while  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  which  is  found  to  be 
"  self-sterile  "  in  both  America  and 
Victoria  (Australia),  fruits  better  when 
planted  with  Satsuma.  It  seems 
advisable  in  Eogland  not  to  plant 
more  than  two  rows  together  of  the 
same  variety  of  plum. 

—  Cherries.  — 

Bees  are  of  great  importaaoe  to 
cherries.  This  has  been  very  fullv 
demonstrated  on  a  laroe  scale  in 
California,  and  I  should  like  to 
mention  one  example  in  Kent,  told  me 
bv  Mr.  P.  Shrivell  of  Golden  Grei«n, 
Tonbridge.  Close  to  his  house  is  a 
large  Bigarreau  cherry  tree,  which  for 
many  years  bore  good  crops  of  fruit 
whilst  there)  was  a  hive  of  bees  near  ; 
but,  on  account  of  the  bees  getting 
"  foul-brood,"  the  swarms  were 
destroyed  and  for  two  or  three  years 
there  were  hardly  any  cherries.  On 
his  restarting  the  bees,  however,  the 
cherry-tree  again  cropped  well.  Tn 
1910  he  lost  his  bees  through  inatten- 
tion and  omitting  to  feed  them  the 
previous  winter,  with  the  result  that 
the  cherry-tree's  crop  was  a  complete 
failure— too  few  to  gather.  Mr. 
Shrivell  admits  the  flowering  season 
<  ,s  very  wet.  and  that  it  was  a  had 
cherry  season,  but  says  if  the  bees 
had  been  on  the  soot  at  every  sunny 
interval  thev  would  have  been  in  t'^e 
trees,  and  he  would  have  had  a  far 
better  cron.  Tn  Victoria  the  Early 
Purple  Guigne  cherry  is  found  to  be 
"  elf  sterile,"  and  in  England  the 
Black  Tartarian  cherry  has  been  found 
not  to  set  fruit  when  planted  alone. 
Experiments  are  needed  in  this  country 
to  know  which  varieties  of  cherry  are 
self-fertile  and  which  self -sterile,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  the  setting  of 
cherries  is  aided  by  a  mixture  of 
varieties  enabling  cross-pollination. 

—  Pears.  — 

It  would  appear  from  the  trials  of 
M.  B.  Waite  in  the  U.S.A.  and  F.  J. 


Chittenden  in  Essex,  that  two-thirds 
of  our  different  varieties  of  pears  ate 
"  self-sterile."  This  fact  is  of  great] 
importance,  and  may  account  for] 
many  trees  not  bearing,  especially] 
where  there  is  no  other  variety  jpfj 
pear  near,  nor  any  bees.  Stigma  ofl 
the  pear  was  found  by  Waite  to  ripen! 
before  the  stamens  unless  retarded  byl 
wet  weather,  in  which  case  tke] 
stigma  may  remain  enclosed  by  tl  ■ 
petals  until  the  stamens  have  reached] 
maturity  or  even  discharged  their 
pollen. 

As  a  result  of  experiments  made  itj 
seems  that  the  White  Dovenne  has] 
proved  to  be  a  good  polleniser  for 
William's  Bon  Chretien  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

A  British  example  may  abo  hp 
given  to  illdstrate  the  importance  of 
cross-pollination  in  pears.  Tn  a  field 
at  Swanley,  Kent,  T  planted  fortyl 
Pitmaston  Duchess  pears,  away  from 
other.  Dears.  For  four  years,  though 
fingering  well,  they  did  not  fruit.  T 
took  thfem  up  and  reol anted  them  in 
another  part  of  the  farm  in  a  small] 
orchard  of  pears  of  other  varieties,! 
and  placed  a  hive  of  bees  amongstj 
them.  The  following  year  they  com-j 
meneed  to  bear,  and  have,  T  under- 
stand, borne  fairlv  we'll  and  regularlvl 
since.  Mr.  H.  F.  Getting,  of  OK- 
stone,  Uerefordsh  re,  also  finds  that 
Pitmaston  PuchteSs  requires  erossj 
pollination. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Chittenden,  out  of  six- 
teen varieties  of  pears.  Onlv  found 
two.  Dnrondeau  and  Conference,  t<| 
set  fruit  with  their  own  pollen.  Tn 
America.  Duchesse  d  '  \n<roulemfl' 
Beurre  Bose.  and  Flemish  Beautv  are 
"  self-fertile." 

—  Quince.  — 

Quince  Trees  set  their  fruit  p-rfectly 
with  their  own  Pollen. 

-  Apples.  — 

Tn  Apples,  as.  in  pears,  the  stigmas] 
usually  mature  before  the  anthers. 
Manv  practical  fruit-growers  have  am 
served  that  certain  varieties,  if  plant- 
ed ;n  larce  Wocks.  do  not  fruit  well.. 
Mr  Charles  Martin,  of  Toddingon, 
finds  the  best  Cox's  Orange  Pipnins 
are  produced  in  a  plana ti on  in  which 
these  trees  are  intermixed  with  TWhi'Sg 
Favourite,  a  wonderfully  free  bl<  om- 
ing  variety,  and  apparently  a  good 
polleniser.  the1  result  being  better  thin 
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'  where  intermixed  with  Warner's  Hup; 
i    or  Kin.r  of  the  Pippins. 

Mr  F.   .T.  Oittenden  microscopically 
i    examined  pollen  of  ova  100  vane' i. -a 
'   of  apple,  and  found  in  moat  varieties 
]     <?0  per    cent,  of  the    pollen    perfect  1> 
formal.    The  only  well-known  variety 
in  which  the  pollen  was  not  ijood  was 
RibsMon  Pippin,  in  which  only  about 
40  per  cent,  was  well  formed.  In  teft- 
ft     ine  the  sjermination  of  the    pjllen  a 
L     solution  of  2$  to  5  per  cent,  snpar 
in  water  was  u---ed. 

Tn  anples  it  seems  probable  that  in 

*  End  and  quite  90  per  c-nt.  of  the  dif- 
ferent   varieties  of  apples    are  "  s--lf 

d  sterile." 

Mr.      Chittenden      found.      out  of 

twentv-four  varieties,  that  Gladstone. 

Stirlinsr    Castle,     and      Kins:    of  the 

Pinoins  were  the  onl\-  kinds  that  set 
'     fruit  with  their  own  pollen.  Messrs. 

T>wis  and  Vincent     fo'ind  in  Oregon 

*  that  Keswick  Cohlin,  Duchess  of  Old- 
onbureh.   and  Washington,  were  "  self  - 

f  fertile."  Five  bees,  humble  bees,  nnd 
other  wild  bees  appears  to  be  the  chief 
pollenisers  of  the  apple. 

Professor  Theobald  tells  me  that 
Mick  midtros  do  much  in  the  pollu  - 
tion of  near*.  ?ome  fruits,  snch  as 
the  wooeeberrv  and  black  and  red 
currants,  if  protected  from  bees  will 
set  piratically  no  fruit,  as  by  the  c0n 
s» ruction  of  the  flower  and  the  ndhe 
sivenoss  of  the  pollen  moehanieat 
means  are  necessarv  to  carry  the 
noTlen  to  the  stigmns.  Mnnv  other 
trees,  such  as  most  of  the  ennles  nnd 
rears  and  some  of  the  nlums  and 
'■herrjeo.  need,  in  order  to  9"t)  fruit. 
thn*  their  stigmas  be  pollinated  with 
nollen  from  a  different  varietv  of  the 
same  Vind  of  fruit. 
—  Strawberries  and  Baspbecries. — 
With  regard  to  those.  Mr.  C.  W. 
Pichardson  finds  from  experiments 
that  m-st  varieties  of  strawberries  set 
fruit  with  their  own  pollen.  Bees, 
nevertheless  would  appear  to  be 
valuable  to  a  strawberry  field,  especial- 
ly in  a  dull  season,  though  thev  are 
not  of  the  same  relative  imnortaroe 
thev  a»*e  t«  apnle,  P°ar,  plum  r  nd 
irberrv.  Tn  strawberries  and  raso- 
be^ries  the  stiemas  are  receptive 
before  the  anthers.  Last  year  T  bag- 
«r*d  three  lots  of  nnnnened  raspberry 
flower-buds,  on  two  different  varieti^. 

I  „nr]  was  snrnrised  later  in  tbe  season 
to  find  the  Vilossoms  had  set  fruit 
noarlv  a«  well  as  in  the  open.  The 
rasnberrv  is.  nevertheless  a  very 
favourite  blossom  with  hive  bees, 
from  the  nect-r  of  whieb  fhev  pro 
rl„oe  a  nlea=ant  flavoured.  almost 
colourless.  hon°y- 

Tn  conclusion  one  e,-,nnot  doubt  that 
trreateT  knowledge  of  the  pollination  of 
our  hardv  fruits  would  be  advanta  "- 

*  ous  to  all  commercial  fruit-gro-  ers. 
This  knowledrre  enn  be  [rained  bv  ob- 
servations and  experiments  mad.  by 
fruit-orowers  in  different  parts  ;<f  the 
conntrv.  together  with  exnerim  nts 
stations  and  -ece-.reh  laborato'-es. 
■\nd  a1!  sound  demonstrable  data 
should  be  co.leeted  and  tabulated  hv 
some  such  body  as  the  National 
Fruit  Growers'  Federation. 


Humus. 

It  is  durincr  a  dry  season  like  the 
present  that  the  grower  whether  he 
be  farmer,  orchardist,  market  garden- 
er, or  amateur,  has  the  importance  of 
humus  in  the  soil  brought  very  for- 
■il.lv  to  his  notice,  though  there  are  no 
doubt  some  compensating  advantages 
in  the  causes  which  result  in  the  al- 
most nniversnl  shortage  of  humus  in 
Australian  soils. 

—  What  is  Humus  T  — 
Humus  is  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
and  is  the  prime  agent  in  promoting 
fertility  in  the  soil.  Tn  its  absence 
lands  rich  in  all  the  elements  of  plant 
food  fail  to  nroduce  good  crops. 
Analysis-  may  show  the  soil  to  have 
more  phosphoric  acid  nnd  potash  in 
it  than  could  be  exhausted  from  it  bv 
a  long  series  of  crops,  and  vet  it  will 
fail  to  produce,  nor  can  it  be  induced 
to  do  so  by  the  application  of  fer- 
tilisers of  nnv  kind  unless  and  until 
filled  with  humus. 

Tne  soil  without  humus  is  praetieal- 
Iv  dead,  and  a  dead  soil  is  an  un- 
productive one.  Leave  a  piece  of 
land  which  has  been  rendered  unpro- 
ductive by  constant  cropping,  without, 
the  return  of  nnv  plant  food,  uncared 
for  and  nnworked.  and  nature  will 
set  about  its  renovation  by  the  re- 
storation of  humus.  Weeds  and  the 
lowest  forms  of  plant  flife  will  com- 
mence to  grow,  young  forest  trees  will 
get  a  start,  and  the  dead  leaves  and 
vegetable  matter  will  each  year  be 
added  to  the  soil.  These  in  process 
of  time  will  restore  the  fertility  of 
the  land.  The  process  is  a  slow  one, 
but  it  must  be  imitated  by  man  if 
the  soil  is  to  remain  a  profitable  one. 

Tn  experiments  conducted  in  Min- 
nesota it  was  found  that  continuous 


cropping  for  eight  years  cadsed 
an  annual  loss  of  over  2,000  lb.  per 
acre  of  humus,  due  to  the  fermenta- 
tiion  and  decomposition  of  organic 
matter  in  the  soil.  This  loss  of 
humus  changed  the  physical  proper- 
ties of  the  soil,  causing  it  to  be  less 
retentive  of  moisture,  lighter  in  color, 
and  heavier  in  weight,  per  cubic  foot. 

One  of  the  great  objects  served  by 
humus  is  that  of  forming  a  home  for 
the  millions  of  bacteria  upon  which 
it  is  now  known  depends  largely  the 
conversion  of  the  soil  elements  into 
available  plant  food.  Tn  the  absence 
of  humus  these  forms  cannot  exist 
and  multiply.  and  without  them 
plants  cannot  get  their  food. 

Another  obiect  served  is  the  forma- 
tion of  humic  acid,  which  is  a  powerful 
solvent  of  the  mineral  plant  food, 
either  naturallv  existing  in  the  soil 
or  applied  to  it  in  the  form  of  fer- 
tilisers. 

A  third  obiect  is  the  keeping  open 
of  the  soil  so  that  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  can  penetrate  it.  and  carry  its 
life-giving  properties  to  the  plant 
roots. 

The  humus  bein^,  then,  of  such  im- 
portance in  restoring  and  maintaining 
the  fertility  of  land,  it  is  of  the  high- 
est moment  to  the  grower  that  he 
shall  know  how  to  secure  it.  Tt  may 
be  done  in  several  ways. 

Tf  his  land  is  near  a  city  he  may 
buv  manure  from  the  city  stables. 
This  is  the  course  largely  adopted  by 
vegetable  growers  residing  near  cities, 
but  it  is  costly  and  is  not  capable  of 
adoption  on  a  large  scale. 

A  third  method  of  adding  humus  to 
the  soil  is  by  the  growth  of  green 
cover,  and  particularly  of  leguminous 
crops.  This  method  can  and  should 
be  generally  adopted. 
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The  Influence  of  Soil  Mois- 
ture Content  on  Apple  Trees. 

During  the  past  two  years  ex 
periments  have  been  carried  on 
at  Macdonald  College  (Canada) 
to  determine  to  what  extent  soil 
moisture  affects  the  development 
and  functions  of  apple  trees,  par 
ticularly  with  reference  to  tht 
quality  of  fruit  produced,  the  set- 
ting of  blossoms,  and  the  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  trees. 

In  the  first  place  it  was  found 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  mois 
ture  content  of  apple  trees  in- 
creases in  direct  proportion  to 
that  of  the  soil  upon  which  they 
are  grown.  This  rule  was  found 
to  hold  true  in  some  two  hundred 
samples  taken  during  the  winters 
of  1909-10  and  1010-11.  It  was 
further  found,  however,  that  an 
excess  of  moisture  in  the  soil,  and 
consequently  an  excess  of  mois 
ture  in  the  trees,  caused  a  lower 
percentage  of  blossoms  to  ser 
fruit,  an  increase  of  one  per  cent, 
in  the  moisture  content  of  the 
trees  bringing  about  a  decrease  of 
10  per  cent,  in  the  number  of 


blossoms  that  set  fruit.  The 
quality  of  the  fruit,  on  the  other 
hand,  tends  to  increase  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amounl  of  moisture 
in  the  soil.  This  result  cannot, 
however,  lie  entirely  credited  to 
the  increase  in  soil  moisture  con- 
tent, but  must  be  partly  due  to 
the  low  setting  of  blossoms  r»- 
ferred  to  above.  Whenever  there 
is  a  poor  setting  of  blossoms  we 
expeci  the  fruit  to  be  of  better  size 
and  quality,  since  the  trees  throw 
the  same  amount  of  energy  into 
the  production  of  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  apples.  We  may  therefore 
conclude  that  the  increased 
quality  of  fruit  in  trees  contain- 
ing a  high  amount  of  moisture  is 
due  indirectly  to  the  flooding  of 
the  trees,  and  directly  to  the  low 
percentage  of  blossoms  that  set 

One  other  fact  worthy  of  men- 
lion  was  recorded  during  the 
course  of  this  work,  namely,  that 
soil  flooded  in  the  autumn  con- 
tained a  lower  percentage  of 
moisture  the  following  spring 
than  soil  not  so  treated.  This  is 
a  rather  startling  phenomenon, 
and  can  only  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  the  water  applied  to  the 


soil  in  the  autumn  washed  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  the  soluble  or- 
ganic salts  from  tin*  surface 
layers.  Since  these  salts  are  on* 
of  the  main  causes  of  the  capib 
'lary  rise  of  moisture  in  soils,  it . 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
surface  foot  of  such  a  soil,  five 
nionlhs  after  the  water  had  been 
added  to  it,  would  contain  less 
moisl Mic  than  untreated  soils. 

Tin-  above  results  are  the  more 
outstanding  ones  of  those  ob- 
tained during  this  experiment 
covering  two  years,  and  the 
author  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
'fact  that  this  information  should 
not,  until  further  and  corrobora- 
tory figures  have  been  obtained, 
be  taken  as  absolutely  reliable, 
though  t  he  work,  so  far  as  it  has 
jo  o»i  essed,  has  given  very  fair  re- 
sults.—Fred  H.  Grindley,  in  The 
Journal  of  Agriculture  and  Horti- 
culture. 


Whenever  medicine  is  given  to 
animals  it  should  be  done  as  quietly 
as  possible,  because  when  a  patient  is 
upset  or  excited  much  of  the  ordinary 
effect  to  the  medicine  is  loot,  and  the 
progres  towards  recovery  materially 
retarded. 
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Growing  Fruit  For  Quality. 

From  "  The  leader." 

In  recenl  issues,  when  dealing 
with  ilif  seasonable  operations  of 
fruitgrowers,  our  horticultural 
reporter  direeted  attention  to  tin- 
value  of  thinning  fruit.  This 
practice  is  uol  necessarily  con 
fined  to  trees  on  which  there  arc 
extra  heavy  crops;  ii  may  b< 
adopted  in  ever^  instance  where 
fruits  are  growing  close  together, 
and  which  if  allowed  to  remain 
will  rob  each  other,  with  the  re 
suit  that  there  will  be  a  poor  qua- 
lity average.  In  a  recent  issue 
of  a  New  Zealand  exchange  we 
noted  the  following  statement: — 

-While  engaged  in  thinning 
(-petal  ions  a  Teviot  fruitgrower 
took  the  trouble  to  count  the  apri- 
cots taken  off  several  trees.  As 
high  as  2,300  were  removed 
from  a  single  tree,  and  the  average 
for  several  years  was  1.8(H).  The 
trees  are  nine  \  ears  old.  As  fewer 
than  200  apricots  constitute  a 
c;.se.  some  idea  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  a  Teviot  orchard  mav 
be  gauged  from  these  figures.'" 

Some  growers  fail  to  thin  their 
fruit  because  of  the  extra  work 
involved,  and  others  excuse  them- 
pelves  by  asserting  that  it  means 
dead  waste  of  all  the  immature 
fruit  picked.  Nevertheless  it  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  acts  a 
grower  can  carry  out  in  his  or- 
chard. It  means  the  difference 
between  a  lot  of  low-grade  fruit, 
which  is  disposed  of  at  low  and 
generally  unprofitable  prices,  and 
n  selection  of  large  and  well-deve- 
loped specimens  that  realize  top 
prices. 

It  may  seem  peculiar  that 
where  there  is  little  or  no  de- 
crease in  the  annum  of  fruit  pro- 
duced there  is  a  decided  decrease 
in  the  extent  to  which  the  tree  is 
exhausted.  The  explanation  is 
that  the  greater  possible  strain 
on  the  tree  fand  the  land  upon 
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which  it  grows i  is  the  develop- 
ment of  seed  (in  drupe  fruits, 
( ailed  pitsi ;  in  fact,  it  is  the  re 

prodoi  i  ive  faculty  i  bat  matters, 
ii nd  w  hick  will  be  indulged  In  to 

I  he  full  if  ue  do  not  interfere.  II 

is  the  fruit  we  want,  not  pits. 
Why  should  the  land  be  put  to 
this  uncalled  -for  strain?  It  takes 
as  much  plant  food  to  form  one 
pit  as  would  urow  the  pulp  of 
two  tine  peaches.  Thinning 
lengthens  the  life  of  the  tree,  be- 
cause ii  is  never  put  to  undue 
strain,  goes  on  in  its  hearing  year 
in.  year  out.  is  more  vigorous, 
end  better  able  to  withstand  dis- 
er.se  The  tree  is  not  pulled  out 
of  shape  and  disfigured  by  broken 
branches;  Ihe  fruit  does  not  be- 
come ill  shaped  and  fall  off.  It 
lessens  the  amount  of  disease  of 
the  fruit  more  especially  in 
peaches  and  plums.  Where 
fruits  touch  each  other  there  is 
much  danger  in  a  wet  season 
from  different  rots;  moisture  is 
held  between  the  fruits,  allowing 
the  spores  to  germinate,  which 
would  not  happen  on  separate 
ft  nits,  and  disease  once  started 
spreads  more  rapidly  from  fruit 
to  fruit. 

Some  few  months  ago  The  Lea- 
der published  articles  describing 
the  progress  of  fruit  culture  in 
that  section  of  New  South  Wales 
lying  between  Young  and  Ba- 
t hurst.  Over  a  wide  range  of 
country  there  is  a  marked  ten- 
dency to  plant  export  varieties  of 
the  apple,  and  one  of  the  most  en- 
terprising growers  is  Mr.  R.  K. 
Wolstonholme.  who  has  estab- 
lished a  large  apple  plantation 
near  Tiathurst.  This  grower  ex- 
presses emphatic  opinions  on  the 
subject  under  notice.  He  sub- 
mits that  there  are  two  principal 
reasons  for  the  general  neglect  of 
this  practical  and  useful  opera- 
tion. The  first  and  most  import- 
ant reason  is  that  it  is  one  of  the 
things  that  can  be  neglected,  and 
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still  at  times  have  fairly  satisfac- 
tory results.  The  second  is  that 
t he  orchardist  believes  it  to  be  a 
much  more  extensive  operation 
than  ii  really  is.  Perhaps  they 
make  it  a  more  extensive  one 
than  ii  should  be.  When  men 
are  employed  for  a  job  such  as 
this  they  inusl  know  their  work 
and  hustle,  or  clear  out. 

Mr.  Wolstenholme  claims  that 
when  any  orchardist  has  thinned 
he  will  realize  the  satisfaction  of 
marketing  high-grade  fruit  at 
fancy  prices.  ile  will  then  be 
disgusted  with  his  previous  ex- 
perience  of  small  grade  rubbish; 
also  with  'the  subsequent  request 
from  iln'  agenl  for  a  cheque  to  pay 
cartage  to  the  dump  heap.  The 
orchardist  must  look  upon  thin- 
ning as  a  sheer  necessity.  He 
must  count  the  expense  of  thin- 
ning ;is  a  part  of  .the  business, 
just  as  sure  as  he  has  to  buy 
boxes  and  paper,  and  to  pay 
for  packing  and  hauling,  or 
any  other.  necessary  work. 
The  question  is  not  how 
much  profit  can  be  realized 
after  all  expenses  are  paid.  For 
instannce,  one-half  may  often  be 
taken  oil'  when  immature,  but  if 
the  remaining  half  should  double 
their  size  there  will  be  no  loss  in 
quantity,  and  great  gain  in 
quality.  With  very  heavy  thin 
ning,  which  is  really  the  best 
most  years,  we  may  diminish  the 
number  of  cases  eventually 
pulled  from  the  trees.  But  which 
will  pay  the  grower  better — to 
have  fewer  cases  that  he  can  sell 
at  a  nood  juice  or  twice  as  many 
which  he  cannot  sell  at  all?  Why 
should  a  grower  produce  fruit 
that  is  a  disgrace  to  him.  and 
through  him  to  the  district?  He 
can  only  be  harassed  by  inspec- 
tors and  disappointed  by  returns. 
Then  one  must  remember  that  as 
far  as  the  actual  labour  is  con- 
cerned, all  the  fruit  has  to  be 
picked  at  some  time.  Why  not 
half  early  in  the  season  and  the 
other  half  when  matured?  Per- 
haps some  growers  prefer  to  pick 
the  w  hole  crop  when  mature  with 
shoved s — off  the  ground?  Why 
should  not  each  grower  recognise 
his  individual  responsibility?  In 
the  end  the  individual  grower 
must  be  called  to  account  if  the 
sale  of  his  fruit  tends  to  lower 
the  repute  of  his  whole  output. 

Considerable  judgment  is  no 
cessaryin  t  he  act  ual  operation,  for 
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each  tree  must  be  treated  as  an 
individual.  The  thinning  must 
be  modified  by  the  thrift  of  the 
tree,  the  evenness  of  its  growth, 
and  varying  stanchness  of  its 
branches.  For  instance,  some 
branches  may  require  three-parts 
of  the  fruit  taken  off;  while  an- 
other on  the  same  tree  may  be 
capable  of  maturing  with  ease  all 
it  sets.  Although  such  irregu- 
larities should  not  exist,  a  tree 
may,  and  frequently  does,  de- 
mand such  practice.  The  varie- 
ties of  fruits  vary  in  the  way  they 
hold  their  fruit.  Some  are  in  clus- 
ters, others  singly  or  in  pairs,  and 
either  may  be  close  to  the  main 
stem  or  at  the  tips  of  long  spurs. 

The  severity  of  the  thinning  de- 
pends on  the  use  to  be  made  of 
the  fruit.  Mr.  Wolstenholme  has 
never  known  peaches  too  large  to 
sell  well,  or  apricots,  plums,  and 
cherries,  but  extra  large  apples  or 
pears  may  find  only  a  limited 
market.  Thin  out  to  approxi- 
mately 6  in.  apart,  or  enough  to 
allow  the  fruit  to  grow  comfort- 
ably. The  principal  reasons  urged 
for  adopting  the  practice  are  pro- 
bably in  the  order  of  their  import- 
ance; that  there  is  more  number 
one  fruit  where  it  is  thinned;  in 
other  words,  better  size,  colour, 
and  flavour.  This  means  less  grad- 
ing, also  better  and  easier  pack- 
ing. There  is  less  drain  on  the 
energies  of  the  tree.  This  means 
a  greater  probability  of  consecu- 
tive crop,  and  so  regular  income. 
The  usual  tendency  is  for  a  tree 
to  overbear,  and  it  so  exhausts  it 
self  one  year  in  forming  fruit  that 
it  has  no  energy  to  grow  fruit 
spurs  for  the  year  following. — 
"The  Leader." 
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Care  Of  The  Orchard. 

Tn  advocating  business-like 
methods  in  orchard  management 
"I'enang"  in  "The  Australasian" 
writes: — 

"One  of  the  most  astonishing 
features  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  fruit  is  the  great  varia- 
tion in  the  acre  returns  obtained 
by  growers.    It  is  such  as  to  sug- 
gest that  many  are  not  getting 
half  out  of  their  trees  that  they 
are  capable  of  producing.  The 
fault  in  a  great  measure  lies  with 
the  orchardist,  for  in  the  majority 
of  instances  he  is  responsible  for 
the    uncongenial  conditions  un- 
der which  trees  are  expected  f 
make     remunerative  returns. 
There  are  many  orchards  that  do 
not  make  a  return  of  £10  an  acre 
over  working  and  marketing  ex- 
penses,   while    numerous  other 
plantations  return  a  clear  profit 
of  from  £20  to  £40  an  acre,  and 
sometimes  more.     The  cause  of 
these  discrepancies  is  not  difficult 
to  find.      It  may   be  described 
briefly  by  the  term  bad  manage- 
ment.        Inadequate  drainage, 
lack  of  sufficient    cultural  work, 
insufficient  applications    of  fer- 
tilizers, poorly-arranged  orchards, 
and  a  whole  list  of  other  matters, 
which  either  are  neglected  or  are 
improperly  performed,  are  all  con- 
tributory factors  to  the  general 
partial  failure.  Too  many  growers 
pass    backwards    and  forwards 
among  the  rows  of  trees  without 
observing  or  heeding  their  gene- 
ral appearance,  or  after  observing 
the    lowered    vitality    of  some 
of    them,    fail    to    take  mea- 
sures that  will  bring  them  back 
to  a  proper  condition  of  profit.  If 
any  part    of   a    business  is  not 
bringina'  in  the  return  of  which  it 
is  capable  the  commercial  man 
mates  a  close     investigation  to 
discover  1he  cause,  but  in  many 
instances  where  trees  do  not  give 
a  firood  account  of  themselves  the 
mailer  is  regarded  as  a  natural 
•  onseouenco.     Tn  this  way  many 
i  Mock  is  carrying  numbers  of  in- 
dividual trees  that  are  little  bet- 
ter  than  useless,  and  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  expected  to  reach  its 
maximum  acre  productive  capa- 
city. 

Arrangement  of  the  Orchard. — 
One  of  the  most  common  faults 
!o  be  found  in  commercial  planta- 
tions  is   the   great   mixture  of 


varieties  planted  in  a  block.  A 
few  apple  trees  planted  at  hap- 
hazard among  a  block  of  pears  or 
isolated  trees  of  one  kind  of  apple 
planted  near  the  middle  of  an 
acre  or  two  of  another  variety, 
and  so  on,  with  an  early  peach  in- 
termixed among  a  large  number 
of  some  late  kind.   This  condition 
of  affairs,  which  exists  almost 
everywhere,  and  without  regard 
to  the  number  of  unprofitable 
trees  that  may  be  included  in 
such  blocks,  cannot  do  other  than 
add  to  the  expenses  of  manage- 
ment.   Such  trees  are  frequently 
overlooked    when    the    crop  is 
receiving  attention  or  are  neg- 
lected because  the  produce  fit  for 
gathering  is  insufficient  to  make 
a  journey  worth  the  while.  If 
these  trees   were  re- worked  or 
rooted  out  and  their  places  filled 
with  trees  of  the  same  variety 
constituting  the  main  block,  and 
similar  treatment  meted  out  to 
unprofitable  trees,  the  acre  return 
would  in  a  degree  benefit  thereby. 
For  fear  of  misconstruction,  let 
it  be  said  that  a  judicious  inter- 
mixture of  varieties  at  the  time 
desirable.    The  object  of  planting 
of  planting  out   an   orchard  is 
two  or  three  varieties  of  one 
species  of  fruit  is  to  provide  a 
medium  for  the  proper  fertiliza- 
tion of    blooms.  Consequently, 
while  the  practice  is  desirable,  it 
should  be  systematically  and  con- 
veniently carried  out.     This  can 
be  achieved  by  alternating  the 
rows  of  each  variety  or  by  plant- 
ing two  rows  of  one  and  two  rows 
of  another.      In  this  way  each 
variety  of  fruit  has  a  row  along- 
side  for   cross   pollinating  pur- 
poses,  and    the   practice  may 
safely  be  exl  ended  so  as  to  bring 
four  rows  of  trees  of  a  particular 
variety  together,  or  even  more. 
By  this  means  a  number  of  trees 
of  each  kind  are  planted  so  that 
their  produce  may  be  gathered  in 
sufficient    quantity  to  centralise 
the  work  and  avoid  the  waste  of 
time  incurred  by  skipping  for- 
wards and  backwards  across  the 
block  i"  attend  to  a  few  trees. 
The  inclusion  of  half  a  dozen  or 
more   species   of   fruit   trees  on 
blocks  .if  small  area  is  neither 
businesslike  nor  profitable  to  its 
full  degree. 

Working  the  land. — 
Indisi  i  iminate  planting  has  the 
further    disadvantage   that  in- 
dividual   treatment    cannot  be 
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given  tin-  trees.  It  is  productive 
of  waste  effort.  An  irrigation 
Bay  l»e  desirable  i<»  ensure  the 
swelling  of  the  fruit  at  a  certain 
It  age  i»  i's  development,  but  if 
varieties  that  ripen  over  different 
periods  i.r other  fruits  are  inter 
mixed,  then  a  deal  of  work  is  ill 
eurred  that  in  the  long  run  is  of 
doubtful  advantage.  Among  the 
reasons  why  a  higher  average 
profit  is  not  derived  from  some 
orchards,  lack  of  cultivation  oceu 
pies  a  prominent  position,  and  the 
comparative  absence  of  drains  to 
carry  off  surplus  moisture  is 
another  common  cause.  The 
depth  to  which  the  land  should 
be  cultivated,  is  controlled  by  the 
nature  of  the  sub-soil,  and  in 
many  instances  ploughing  and 
cultivation  of  the  orchard  land 
are  too  superficial.  As  a  general 
rule,  the  plough  furrows  are 
turned  from  the  first  three  or  four 
inches  from  the  surface  when 
really  a  deal  of  benefit  would  re- 
sult if  the  land  was  worked  more 
deeply.  In  an  established  orchard 
the  risk  of  injuring  the  roots  is 
nsually  tirired  as  a  reason  for 
shallow  cultivation.  The  oppor 
tunity  for  preparing  land  for  the 
downward  extension  of  the  roots 
is  during  the  first  six  or  seven 
years  after  planting,  and  if  deep 
cultivation  is  then  performed  it 
may  be  carried  on  indefinitely 
for  the  roots,  instead  of  being 
near  the  surface,  where  they  are 
liable  to  injury,  will  have  gone 
down  into  the  soil  of  their  own 
accord.  Far  too  little  attention 
is  given  to  the  improvement  of 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the 
soil.  After  heavy  downpours  of 
rain,  the  soil  in  many  orchards 
sets  so  hard  that  it  is  scarcely  pos 
sible  to  plough  and  cultivate  it 
unless  the  work  is  taken  in  hand 
almost  immediately.  The  conser 
vation  of  moisture  is.  in  this  class 
of  land,  often  difficult.  The  pro 
hlem  of  taking  on  a  big  expanse 
of  country  would  be  difficult  to 
deal  with,  but  on  orchards  land-, 
where  the  area  seldom  exceeds  in 
or  20  acres,  this  condition  may  be 
largely  overcome  by  proper  and 
inexpensive  treatment.  It  is 
chiefly  due  to  an  insufficiency  of 
humus,  bad  cultivation,  and  in 
adequate  drainage. 

— Oreen  Manuring. — 
The  use  of  lime  on  many  of  the 
stiffer  orchard   lands   would  do 
mneh  towards  making  the  ground 


more  easily  workable,  and,  in 
addition,  would  make  available 
-reat  quantities  of  plant  food 
that  are  now  locked  up  out  of 
reach  of  the  roots  of  trees.  Lime, 
while  it  cannot  be  classed  as  a 
manure,  is  a  great  factor  in  pro- 
\  iding  nourishment  for  the  I  t  ees. 
Strikingly  good  results  would  be 
obtained    by    those  orchardists 

who  do  not  sow  the  land  between 
the  rows  of  trees  with  crops  for 
ploughing  under.  The  probability 
is  that  many  soils  that  are  now 
next  to  unworkable  would,  after 
having  two  or  three  successive 
imps  of  green  manure  ploughed 
in,  such  as  field  peas,  cow  peas, 
vetches,  and  other  legumes,  be- 
come lighter  and  more  friable, 
and  make  it  an  easy  matter  to 
carry  out  cultural  work.  During 
-  the  summer  months  a  light  soil 
mulch  is  desirable  to  conserve  the 
moisture  in  the  land  for  the  use 
of  the  trees.  The  benefits  from 
green  manuring,  however,  do  not 
end  with  the  improvement  of  the 
general  texture  of  the  land. 
Crops  such  as  have  been  men- 
tioned provide  manure  for  the 
trees  in  the  cheapest  possible 
manner,  and  during  the  period  of 
their  growth  protect  the  land 
from  washing  away  when  heavy 
v.  inter  rains  occur.  Tn  addition, 
b\  adding  humus  to  the  land  they 
keep  the  soil  more  open,  and  pro- 
mote bacterial  activity.  More- 
over, in  soils  well  supplied  with 
humus  a  more  uniform  and  ade- 
(piate  supply  of  moisture  is 
stored  up  for  the  trees  that  is 
readily  available,  with  the  result 
that  they  are  in  a  condition  to 
longer  withstand  the  summer 
heat,  and  better  able  to  develop 
their  crops  to  a  normal  size.  All 
the  subjects  briefly  tombed  upon 
are  of  importance  in  securing  to 
the  orchardist  the  fullest  returns 
of  which  the  hind  is  capable,  and, 
while  the  majority  of  growers  are 
fairly  well  content  with  their 
fields,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why, 
with  wry  little  trouble,  these 
should  not  be  considerably  in- 
creased, barge  numbers  of  trees 
planted  in  Victorian  orchards 
fail  to  return  a  case  of  fruit  each 
year,    and    if    these    were  either 

grubbed  put  or  reworked,  and 
greater  attention  was  given  to 
cultural  work  and  the  practice  of 
green  manuring,  a  marked  in- 
crease would  soon  be  noticeable 
in  the  acre  value  of  the  planta- 
( ions. 
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The  Farm. 


Calves  Without  Milk. 

A  series  of  experiments  has  been 
conducted  at  the  Ontario  College  to 
test  the  above  subject.  The  manage- 
ment in  the  early  stages  of  weaning 
the  calf  and  substituting  skim-milk 
for  whole  milk  is  thus  described.  In 
another  experiment,  as  soon  as  the 
substitution  of  skim-milk  for  whole 
milk  began,  the  teaching  of  the  calf 
to  eat  whole  oats  was  undertaken. 
This  was  done  by  placing  not  more 
than  a  tablespoonful  in  the  box  in 
front  of  the  calf  after  it  had  drunk 
the  milk.  In  nosing  about  the  calf 
got  some  of  the  oats  in  its  mouth,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  learned  to  like 
them.  Whole  oats  were  preferred  to 
rolled  or  ground  oats,  for  the  husk  of 
the  oat  is  then  so  thoroughly  attached 
to  the  grain  that  it  is  masticated  with 
the  kernel,  and  the  calf,  having  sharp 
teeth,  has  no  difficulty  in  grinding  it. 
The  ration  of  oats  was  gradually  in- 
creased as  more  of  the  whole  milk  was 
withheld  and  separator  milk  substi- 
tuted, until  at  the  end  of  three  or  four 
weeks  the  calf  was  getting  half  a  pint 
twice  a  day.  The  amount  depends  on 
the  calf,  for  some  animals  will  eat. 
the  oats  more  readily  than  others. 
After  the  calves  have  finished  the  ra- 
tion of  oats,  which  requires  an  hour 
or  so,  they  are  released  (from  stan- 
chions), and  allowed  to  pass  into  a 
box  stall  provided  with  feed-racks 
about  the  walls  filled  with  the  choicest 
hay  of  the  farm.  The  calves,  even 
those  only  five  or  six  clays  old,  soon 
learned  to  pick  this  tempting  bit  of 
hay  instead  of  sucking  each  other's 
ears,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  when  fed 
in  the  ordnary  way.  The  average 
gain  for  the  first  150  days  for  Calves 
thus  reared  was  at  the  rate  of  1.50 
lb.  per  head  per  day. 

Calves  brought  up  in  this  way  arc- 
not  very  attractive-looking  from  six 


to  twelve  months  of  age.  They  de- 
velop a  stomach  out  of  proporton  to 
the  rest  of  their  body,  and  their  coat 
is  not  quite  as  smooth  as  it  is  when 
calves  run  with  their  dams.  However, 
they  learned  how  to  eat  and  digest 
coarse  feed  in  larger  quantities  than 
calves  reared  on  whole  milk.  The 
dgestive  organs  were  better  developed 
for  practical  feeding  from  this  period 
on  to  maturity  than  in  calves  fed  on 
whole  milk.  It  was  suggested  as  the 
result  of  these  experiments  to  make 
the  change  from  whole  milk  to  skim- 
milk  slowly.  Substitute  about  one- 
half  pint  of  skim-milk  for  whole  milk 
at  each  feeding  until  the  calves  are 
wholly  on  skim-milk,  fed  warm  and 
sweet.  The  right  temperature  is  be- 
tween 85  degrees  and  100  degrees 
Fahr.,  and  this  should  be  determined 
by  a  thermometer  rather  than  by  the 
hand.  The  grain  should  not  be  mixed 
with  the  skim-milk,  but  fed  dry  by 
itself. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  the  calf 
feeder  had  to  contend  with  was 
scours,  and  the  principal  causes  were 
over-feeding,  using  dirty  milk  pails, 
very  cold  water,  too  much  water  after 
periods  of  thirst,  and  irregularity  in 
feeding.  The  feeder,  therefore,  had 
to  watch  very  carefully  the-  effect  of 
his  feed  upon  his  calves.  This  station 
was  very  successful  in  using  dried 
blood  as  a  tonic  for  weak  or  scouring 
calves.  A  mild  case  of  scours  was 
usually  cured  in  from  one  to  two  days 
by  reducing  the  milk  and  adding  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  dried  blood  while  the  calf 
was  drinking.  In  severe  cases  of 
scours  the  addition  of  one  or  two  eggs 
with  the  dried  blood  was  found  to  be 
very  effective.  Another  remedy 
found  successful  was  to  give  from  1  to 
2  oz.  of  castor  oil  in  the  morning, 
and  follow  in  about  twelve  hours  with 
15  to  20  drops  of  laudanum  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  dried  blood.  If  the  case 
was  persistent  one  or  two  raw  eggs 
were  added. — "Canadian  Journal  of 
Agriculture." 


Apples  for  Dairy  Cattle. 

An  experiment  with  the  object  of 
ascertaining  the  suitability  of  apples 
as  a  substitute  for  roots  and  silage 
in  the  feeding  of  dairy  cows  was 
made  a  few  years  ago  in  Canada.  The 
results  showed  that  cows  in  milk 
throve  satisfactorily  on  this  diet. 
Each  cow  was  given  25  lb,  of  apples 
daily  in  place  of  30  lb.  of  roots  and 
silage,  the  ration  of  hay  and  meal  be- 
ing unaltered.  It  was  found  that  dur- 
ing the  time  the  cows  were  fed  on  ap- 
ples they  not  only  milked  more  liber- 
ally, but  at  the  same  time  increased 
in  weight,  and  when  the  apple  ration 
was  stopped  and  replaced  bv  roots 
and  silage  the  animals  lost  what  they 
had  gained.  The  apples  were  of 
mixed  varieties,  and  were  apparently 
much  relished  by  the  cows,  which 
seemed  to  improve  in  health  as  the 
result  of  the  change.  The  plan  is  not 
recommended  from  dn  economical 
standpoint,  but  as  the  alternative  to 
letting  the  fruit  rot  on  the  ground  in 
seasons  when  it  does  not  pay  to  mar- 
ket it. 

Any  branch  of  farming  (says  the 
"Massachusetts  Ploughman")  which 
increases  the  general  fertility  of  the 
farm  land,  while  paying  a  living  pio- 
fit,  is  worth  more  than  another  which 
steadily  decreases  the  productivity  of 
the  soil.  Robbing  the  land  to  make 
present  profit  is  an  unwise  invest- 
ment. Sooner  or  later  we  pay  for 
it,  and  sometimes  dearly.  Now  dairy- 
ing, of  all  branches  of  farming,  stands 
first  in  this  respect.  It  can  be  con- 
ducted so  that  the  farm  land  will 
steadily  degenerate  until  the  place  is 
on  the  verge  of  ruin  and  abandon- 
ment ,or  it  can  be  made  to  improve 
the  soil  year  by  year.  Many  a  dairy 
farmer  has  taken  hold  of  poor  aban- 
doned farms  and  brought  them  up  to 
a  point  where  their  valuation  is  al- 
most doubled  Such  men  counted 
their  profits  in  the  living  which  they 
annually  took  from  the1  place  and  in 
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the  higher  valuation  of  their  property 
Keep  a  good  dairy  on  any  farm,  and 
the  fertility  of  it  should  increase.  In 
order  to  bring  up  a  poor  farm  by 
dairying,  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
have  more  stock  than  the  land  can  a! 
ford.  This  is  often  the  weak  point 
in  dairying.     A  man  keeps  fifty  cows 

7on  a  farm  able  to  support  only  thirt  \ 
or  forty.  The  farm  is  bound  to  run 
down.     There  is  nothing  else  for  it  t<> 

*do,  except  to  starve  the  stock  or  buy 
outside  food,  which  always  means 
poor  economy.  ll  is  better  to  sell 
off  the  stock,  weed  out  the  poorest 
of  the  herd,  and  keep  only  so  many  as 

•the  farm  can  support,  and  leave  a 
little  something  over.  Do  not  farm 
up  to  the  very  limit  of  the  soil.  That 
is.  do  not  take  off  each  year  quite  all 
that  the  land  will  produce.  Leave 
a  little  balance  in  the  bank  as  a 
nucleus  for  future  accumulation. 
Dairyman  make  this  mistake  and  re- 
gret it  when  it  is  too  late.  As  one 
succeeds  in  farming  successfully  with 
one  hundred  acres,  keeping  a  herd  of 

■cows  on  it  so  that  they  have  ample  to 
eat  and  a  little  surplus  over,  more  can 

Jbe  brought  under  cultivation  and  the 
stock  increased.  About  half  the 
dairy  farms  to-day  need  to  have  either 
the  herd  cut  in  two  or  half  the  land 
abandoned.  That  is,  the  former  are 
raising  too  many  cows  to  the  acre, 
and  robbing  the  soil,  so  that  the  farm 
is  a  little  poorer  each  year,  and  the 
latter  are  only  cultivating  about  twice 

i  as  much  land  as  they  are  capable  of 
handling  with  their  limited  means.  It 
is  better  to  seed  half  the  land  to  grass, 
and  let  it  go  at  that,  and  devote  the 

j  attention  to  strenuous  cultivation  of 
the  remainder.  A  little  radical  change 
like  this  will  work  wonders  on  many  a 
run-down  dairy  farm. 


Grooming  of  Livestock. 

[|  Grooming,  or  the  application  of  the 

i  brush  to  the  hairy  coat  of  live-^ock 
has  results  more  far-reaching  than  is 

,  often  dreamed  of  by  the  user  of  the 
brush.  The  skin  is  made  up  of  layers 
upon  layers  of  cells,  among  which  are 
to  be  found  small  blood-vesseK 
nerves,  and  little  pockets,  or  folding - 

1  in  of  the  skin,  known  as  glands.  Ore 
of  the  effects  of  grooming  is  to  irri- 
tate the  small  ends  of  the  nerve-, 
which  communicate  the  irritation  to 

|  the  small  blood-vessels,  with  the  re- 
sult of  an  increased  blood  supply  to 
the  skin  surface.  A  result  of  the  in- 
creased blood  supply  to  the  skin  is  the 
increased  activity  of  the  glands.  The 
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sweat  glands  get  rid  of  waste  mate- 
rial, and  thus  share  the  work  of  the 
kidneys  and  bowels.  All  are  designed 
to  work  harmoniously  for  the  com- 
mon good,  namely,  the  health  of  the 
animal,  and  if  by  any  means  one  of 
these  avenues  of  escape  is  stopped  up 
that  work  is  thrown  on  the  remaining 
excretory  organs,  and  it  is  only  a 
short  time  until  the  effects  of  over- 
work tell  on  the  other  organs  and  ill- 
health  results.  The  grease  glands, 
when  working  well,  make  the  skin 
oily  and  mellow,  and  the  hair  glistens, 
the  result  of  the  increased  pouring  out 
of  this  greasy  matter  from  these  seba- 
ceous glands.  A  somewhat  similar 
result  comes  from  blanketing  stock, 
due  to  the  increased  warmth,  which 
dilates  the  blood-vessels,  and  thus 
causes  an  increased  blood  supply.  The 
opposite  effect  on  the  skin  results 
from  exposure.  Cold  drives  the  blood 
away  from  the  surface  of  the  body, 
and  hinders  the  work  of  the  skin 
glands,  in  addition  to  throwing 
heavier  work  on  the  kidneys.  The 
reason  that  live-stock  will  go  through 
a  winter  ungroomcd  with  long  coats 
of  hair  and  yet  be  apparently  healthy 
is  due- to  the  fact  that  the  skin  glands 
of  such  stock  are  practically  resting 
from  their  labours,  as.  owing  to  the 
lack  of  exercise,  the  skin  is  not  called 
upon  to  work.  Given  work,  however, 
calling  the  skin  functions  into  plav, 
and  at  once  it  is  seen  the  handicap 
under  which  the  long-coated,  un- 
groomed  animal  suffers.  In  horses 
this  is  recognised  by  practical  men, 
w  ho  clip  their  charges.  The  exposed 
animal  needs  a  long  coat  of  hair, 
which  Nature  provides,  as  the  space 
between  the  outer  ends  of  the  hair  and 
the  skin  is  practically  a    dead  air- 
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space.  This  dead-air  space  is  in- 
creased in  animals  when  the  "hair 
stands  on  end.*'  as  it  is  frequently 
called,  a  condition  usually  associated 
with  exposure  to  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree. A  great  growth  of  hair  is  not 
without  :ts  disadvantages  It  means 
a  correspondingly  greater  draft  on  the 
body  forces,  or,  in  other  words,  ex- 
penditure of  food.  If  food  is  used 
to  make  hair  grow  it  cannot  be  used 
to  build  up  or  make  an  animal  grow 
to  any  extent.  The  use  of  the  brush 
will  tend  to  remove  dead  skin  scales, 
thus  preventing  the  blocking  up  of 
the  gland  entrances  besides  stimulat- 
ing the  nc.-ves  controlling  the  blood 
supply  to  the  skin.  We  can  there- 
fore reason  quite  easily  that  grooming 
means  improved  health  to  live-stock 
and  economy  of  production  to  owners. 
— "Stock  Farm." 
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markets  in  beet  centres  held  monthly)  places  us  in  the  very  best  position 
to  dispose  of  them. 

Splendid  eetates    in    New   South  Wales  and  Queensland  for  Sale. 

Head  Office:  18  King  William  Street,  Adelaide. 
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Butter-Making  on  the  Farm. 


—  By  Edwin  H.  Webster,  Chief  the 
Dairy  Division,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agsiculture,  in  Farm- 
ers' Bulletin  No.  241.  — 

The  principles  of  making  butter 
are  easily  understood.  When  stud- 
ied from  the  standpoint  of  present 
knowledge,  most  of  the  mystery 
that  formerly  surrounded  the  work 
of  the  butter-maker  disappears. 
The  making  of  good  butter  is  not 
a  system  of  "  rule  of  thumb,"  but 
certain  well-defined  laws  can  be 
laid  down,  which,  if  followed,  will 
insure  success.  Formerly  the  but- 
ter-maker had  no  system  of  reason- 
ing that  would  show  why  his  re- 
sults were  obtained.  To-day  every 
step  is  taken  with  knowledge  and 
reason,  and  the  result  is  practical- 
ly determined  beforehand  . 

On  the  farm  the  maker  has  con- 
trol of  'every  step  in  the  process  of 
making  butter.  Beginning  with 
the  supposition  that  the  cows  are 
normal  and  healthy,  he  starts  with 
one  ideal  condition,  namely,  a 
source  of  pure  milk.  As  the  milk 
is  drawn  from  the  udder  it  should 
be  free  from  any  element  that 
would  cause  its  decomposition,  but 
the  fact  that  it  will  in  a  few  hours 
become  sour  or  show  evidence  that 
other  changes  have  taken  place 
proves  that  a  foreign  element  is 
present  to  produce   these  changes. 
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A  study  of  these  changes  and  their 
cause  is  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant lesson  for  the  butter- 
maker. 

—  Causes  of  Changes  in  Milk.  — 

Every  one  is  familiar  with  the 
changes  that  often  take  place  in 
milk  and  those  which  occur  in  the 
spoiling  of  fresh  meats  and  vege- 
tables, though  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce these  cnanges  may  not  be  ap- 
parent to  the  observer.  It  is  also 
a  matter  of  common  experience 
that  in  hot,  moist  weather  these 
changes  take  place  with  much 
greater  rapidity  than  in  cold  or 
dry  weather  .  Every  one  who  has 
handled  milk  has  learned  that 
cleaniness  in  everything  that  comes 
in  contact  with  it  is  one  of  the  es- 
sential factors  to  success.  Cold 
storage,  such  as  may  be  supplied 
by  the  common  household  refrig- 
erator, is  also  necessary  for  the 
keeping  of  milk  and  other  per- 
ishable products  in  hot  weather. 

The  cause  of  the  spoiling  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  meats  and  milk  was 
found  to  be  minute  plant  life,  or 
germs,  called  bacteria.  It  was 
discovered  that  these  minute  forms* 
of  life— so  small  that  it  takes  a 
powerful  magnifying  glass  to  see 
them — were  the  cause  of  all  de- 
composition. A  study  of  their 
life,  habits  of  growth,  the*food  on 
which  they  lived,  the  kind  of  sub- 
stance on  which  they  could  develop 
and  the  temperatures  most  favor- 
able to  their  growth  revealed  the 
scientific  necessity  for  observing 
perfect  cleanliness  in  all  dairy  uten- 
sils and  for  keeping  the  milk  cold. 
It  was  found  that  bacterial  life  is 
everywhere,  and  only  awaits  the 
proper  food,  moisture  and  warmth 
to  cause  the  bacteria  to  multiply 
very  rapidly.  Just  as  a  grain  of 
corn  grows  when  given  proper 
moisture  and  warmth,  so  the  germ 
life  that  finds  its  way  into  milk 
utilizes  the  food  and  warmth 
found  there  to  grow  and  multiply, 
causing  decomposition. 

Ft  has  been  found  that  when 
milk  or  other  perishable  foods  are 
kept  free  from  bacteria  they  will 
not  spoil  ;  and,  further,  that  foods 
of  this  nature  when  kept  at  low 
temperature  are  very  much  longer 
in  spoiling,  although  they  may  con- 
tain great  numbers  of  germs. 
When  milk  and  other  products  are 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  the 
bacterial  life  is  destroyed,  and  the 
products  will  keep  [or  a  long  time 
I  no  additional  bacteria  gain  access 
to  them. 

The  application  of  this  know- 
ledge   forms  the    greater  part  of 


the  science  of  butter-making.  The 
amount  of  poor  butter  made  on 
the  farm  indicates  that  some  or 
all  of  these  facts  have  either  been 
misunderstood  or  ignored.  Fort- 
unately many  species  of  bacteria 
known  to  exist  are  not  harmful  in 
milk.  Many  are  beneficial,  in  that 
the}-  develop  flavors  desirable  in 
good  butter.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  knowledge  of  methods 
necessary  to  check  or  destrov  bac- 
terial development  is  but  a"  part 
of  the  butter-maker's  art.  He 
must  know  how  to  promote  the 
growth  of  the  desirable  kinds.  Up 
to  the  point  of  ripening  the  cream 
the  whole  procees  is  one  of  retard- 
ing the  development  of  bacteria  by 
cleanly  methods  and  use  of  cooling 
devices.  When  the  ripening  process 
begins  the  growth  of  favorable 
kinds  is  jencouraged. 

—  Milking  the  Cow.  — 
Things  for  Milkers  to  Think 
About.— Too  many  milkers  regard 
the  work  of  milking  as  a  dirty, 
disagreeable  task.  The  work  has 
resolved  itself  into  nothing  more 
than  the  manipulation  of  the  udder 
and  is  to  be  hurried  through  with 
as  quickly  as  possible.  The  ele- 
ment that  takes  from  all  drudgery 
its  unpleasantness  is  wanting. 
That  element  is  thinking  along 
lines '  tending  to  improve  the  work. 
In  the  processes  that  attend  the 
milking  of  a  cow  there  is  enough 
to  cause  the  milker  to  study  ser- 
iously the  work  that  leads  up  to 
the  making  of  a  perfect  pound  of 
of  butter.  Milk  as  it  is  drawn 
from  the  udder  is  nearly  free  from 
bacteria.  Could  it  be  kept  in  this 
condition  it  would  keep  for  many 
hours  before  any  perceptible  change 
would  take  place. 

The  first  bacteria  enter  during 
the  time  of  milking  and  are  natur- 
ally from  the  cow  and  her  sur- 
roundings. The  manipulation  of 
the  udder  works  off  hair,  particles 
of  skin,  and  in  many  instances 
particles  of  manure  that  adhere  to 
the  hair  and  udder.  All  of  this 
material  finds  its  way  into  the 
milk  pail  and  carries  with  it  great 
numbers  of  bacteria.  The  warm 
temperature  and  the  presence  of  a 
congenial  food  supply  that  is  in 
just  the  right  physical  condition 
cause  these  bacteria  to  multiply 
very  rapidly,  and,  unless  some- 
thing is  done  to  check  their 
grow ih,  souring  or  other  evidence 
ol  dec  omposition  will  take  place  in 
a  few  hours.  ''he  rapidity  with 
which  these  changes  occur  will  de- 
pend almost  entirely  upon  the 
temperature  at  which  the  milk  is 
allow*  (1  to  stand  and  the  numbet! 
of  bacteria  that  find  entrance  to  it] 
These  facts  are  constantly  in  the 
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mind  of  the  careful  dairyman.  1  It- 
knows  that  the  lirst  step  is  Lh.it 
of  prevention.  The  work  of  milk- 
ing should  be  performed  in  such  .i 
way  that  few  bacteria  will  find 
their  way  into  the  milk.  The  milk 
should  be  cooled  quickly  and 
thoroughly  immediately  after  it  is 
drawn,  in  order  to  check,  the 
growth  of  these  bacteria  that  will, 
under  the  best  conditions,  find 
their  way  into  it. 

Cleaning  the  Cow. — All  this  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  cow 
must  be  carefully  cleaned.  This  is 
as  good  lor  her  general  physical 
well-being  as  for  the  protection 
and  purity  of  the  milK.  The  card 
or  the  currycomb  thoroughly,  but 
gently  applied  will  remove  all 
coarse  dirt,  straw,  or  other  matter 
clinging  to  the  animal  that  would 
eventually  mid  its  way  into  the 
pail.  Aside  irom  careiuily  cleaning 
the  cow  with  the  card  or  curry- 
comb, the  parts  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  udder  and  the  udder 
itself  should  be  wiped  with  a  damp 
cloth.  This  had  best  be  done  just 
beiore  the  milKiug  begins,  as  it  will 
remove  most  ol  the  dust  which 
may  still  remain  after  carding,  and 
dampen  that  which  is  not  removed, 
so  Uiat  it  will  not  fall  into  the 
mxU-pail.  li  the  milking  is  to  be 
done  in  the  barn  there  are  some 
other  important  things  that  need 
attention.  The  air  in  the  milting 
place  must  be  free  lrom  dust  ;  it 
matters  not  whether  the  dust 
comes  from  the  lloor,  as  a  result 
of  its  recent  cleaning,  or  whether 
the  animals  have  stirred  up  the 
dust  in  coming  into  the  stalls,  or 
whether  it  is  caused  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  leed  in  the  racks  and 
boxes.  Dust  in  the  air  will  lind 
its  way  into  the  milk,  bringing 
with  it  great  numbers  of  bacteria. 
If  the  lloors  are  dusty  they  should 
be  lightly  sprinkled,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  stirring  of  the  dust.  Feed 
should  not  be  distributed  just  be- 
fore or  during  the  milking  tour. 

Clean  Milkers. — Another  thing  of 
importance  in  connection  with 
milking  is  the  condition  ol  the 
hands  and  clothes  of  the  milker. 
He  should  be  clean  personally,  and 
should  be  required  to  go  ahout  his 
work  in  clean  clothes.  The  milk- 
ing should  be  done  with  dry  hands. 
The  habit  of  some  milkers  c>:  wet- 
ting their  hands  with  milk  just  as 
they  bejrin  is  a  lilthy  and  -bad  prac- 
tice and  the  cause  of  muAi  bad 
milk  and  poor  butter.  There  is 
something  in  the  presenc  ,i  a 
milker  in  a  white  suit  that  calls  for 
clean  work,  particularly  if  he  is  re- 
quired to  keep  the  suit  clean  while 
about  his  work.    For  this  reason, 

iLyu«L.  * .  a  ... i.  -  .  i. 


as  well  as  for  the  esthetic  effect, 
manv  dairymen  require  their  milk- 
ers to  be  dressed  in  white.  The 
same  principle  is  true  in  regard  to 
whitewash  on  the  interior  of  the 
barn.  A  carefully  whitewashed 
wall  shows  off  cobwebs  to  their 
disadvantage,  and  they  will  usually 
be  removed.  There  is  something 
out  of  place  it  part  of  a  building  is 
kept  clean  and  fresh —  as  a  white- 
washed wall,  for  instance  —  and 
other  parts  are  a  mire  of  filth. 
Whitewashed  walls  go  with  clean 
iloors,  and  the  two  with  a  white- 
clad  milker  will  usually  insure 
clean  milk. 

—  The  Barn.  — 

Construction  and  Care. — It  will 
be  seen  from  the  preceding  par- 
agraph that  the  barn  and  its  care 
have  an  important  inlluence  in  the 
production  of  pure  milk.  As  it  is 
impossible  to  secure  pure  milk  in 
a  dirty  barn.reek.ing  with  odors  of 
manure,  its  construction  must  be 
taken  into  account.  Plenty  of  air 
space  must  be  provided  in  order  to 
insure  pure  air,  irom  900  to  1000 
cubic  feet  being  needed  for  each 
animal.  An  abundance  of  window 
space  must  be  provided.  Knough 
light  should  enter  to  enable  one  to 
read  a  newspaper  in  the  darkest 
places.  The  ventilation)  should  be 
such  that  the  air  is  changed  every 
few  minutes.  Any  one  contemplat- 
ing a  new  barn  or  a  reconstruction 
of  an  old  barn  to  conform  with  the 
ideas  here  mentioned  should  secure 
some  good  treatise  on  barn  con- 
struction and  ventilation.  It  is 
evident  to  any  observer  that  one 
of  the  difficulties  in  securing  good 
mdk  is  the  dark,  poorly  ventilated 
and  constructed  barns,  containing 
rotten  wooden  iloors  that  cannot 
be  cleaned.  Concrete  is  the  best 
material  ipr  floors.  It  is  economic- 
al and  can  be  easily  kept  clean. 
If  wood  is  used  in  floor  construc- 
tion it  should  be  closely  laid  in 
pitch  and  kept  in  perfect  repair. 
The  interior  of  the  barn  should  be 
kept  well  covered  with  whitewash, 
which  acts  as  a  purifier  and  makes 
the  rooms  much  lighter.  Stalls 
and  feed-boxes  should  be  simple  in 
construction  and  easily  cleaned. 

Objections  to  Bank  Barns. — As 
a  usual  thing  bank  barns  are  not 
good  dairy  barns  unless  the  stalls 
are  placed  on  the  floor  entirely 
above  ground  and  the  basement  is 
used  for  srorage  of  implements  or 
purposes  of  similar  naUure.  A  base- 
ment as  ordinarily  constructed  is 
dark  and  damp  and  has  low  ceil- 
ings. It  is  difficult  to  ventilate 
and  is  entirely  unfit  for  housing 
animals.  The  drainage  of  the 
yards  around  the  barn  is  very  im- 


portant. Yards  must  be  dry  and 
firm.  An  accumulation  of  manure 
in  the  vards  is  verv  objectionable. 
The  dairyman  who  compels  his 
cows  to  wade  knee-deep  in  manure 
l>eforc  they  can  get  into  the  barn 
can  never  expect  to  secure  good 
milk. 

(Continued  on  paye  4HG) 


In  Fairness  to  the 
Proprietors  of 
Clements  Tonic  I  Say 
what  it  did  for  me. 


I  was  an  Out-Patient  of  two 
Melbourne  Hospitals. 


Clements  Tonic  is  admitted  to  be  a  nerve 
tonic  and  blood-cleanser  of  remarkable  power. 
It  is  the  safeguard  against  disease.  You  cannot 
have  Clements  Tonic  and  ill-health  too.  It  it 
health  in  a  new  guise.  It  it  a  certain  remedy 
for  Biliousness,  Wind,  Palpitation,  Loss  of 
Sleep,  Sick  Headache,  Sluggish  Liver,  Weak- 
ness, Indigestion  or  Constipation. 

The  public  hospital  is  not  always  the  most 
hopeful  place  to  go  when  one  is  told  they  cannot 
get  better,  and  this  is  why  Mr.  Dennis  Dunn, 
of  44  Barnett  Street,  Kensington,  Victoria,  took 
Clements  Tonic.  This  letter  tells  its  own 
story,  written  1/9/11. 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD., 

"In  fairneit  to  the  proprietors  of 
Clements  Tonic,  it  it  my  duty  to  say  what  it 
hat  done  (or  me.  It  was  in  1906,  my  illnttt 
started,  I  had  perfect  health  up  to  then.  One 
day,  whila  I  was  at  business,  I  felt  a  hit  off. 
When  I  got  home  a  cold  perspiration  broke 
oat,  and  everything  became  a  blank.  My 
tight  and  hearing  was  affected,  and  I  had  to 
he  lifted  into  bed  and  rolled  in  warm  blankets. 
A  doctor  wat  tent  for.  After  tome  week*  I 
wat  able  to  get  np  a  little,  but  for  12 
months  I  wat  not  able  to  go  to  work,  and 
daring  that  time  I  contnlted  twelve  doctors. 
One  said  my  heart  wat  weak  ;  another  my 
liver  wat  in  a  bad  ttate  ;  and  if  I  can  read 
facet,  the  athert  were  puzzled  at  to  what  my 
complaint  wat.  I  wat  then  an  ont-patient 
of  two  Melbourne  hotpitalt.  I  wat  tutfering 
from  paint  in  my  tide,  and  lost  a  stone  and 
a  half  in  weight.  Reading  one  of  your 
phamphlets,  I  decided  to  try  Clements  Tonic. 
After  a  few  bottles  I  began  to  mend  rapidly. 
Altogether  I  have  taken  a  dozen  bottles,  and 
ass  in  good  health  and  spirits  again. 

(Signed)       DEN  18  DUNN." 

Only  another  rapid  restoration  to  health  after 
serious  illness,  only  another  cure  added  to  the 
many  Clements  Tonic  has  effected  in  cases  of 
nervous  breakdown  and  debility,  irritable  nerves, 
poor  and  uncertain  appetite,  lassitude,  insomnia 
or  loss  of  sleep,  weariness  after  a  nights  rest, 
sluggish  liver  through  want  of  exercise  and  in- 
digestion. These  are  often  the  banes  of  arduous, 
exacting  callings.  Clements  Tonic  assists 
Nature  to  keep  the  system  healthy,  the  blood 
pure,  the  nerves  normal  in  strength,  the  appetite 
always  keen  and  sound.  It  is  the  enemy  of 
disease  the  friend  of  health.  Professional  or 
business  men  in  any  capacity  should  try  it. 

ALL  CHEMISTS  &  STORES  SELL  IT. 
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Maize. 

— The  Importance  of  Good 
Seed.— 

The  average  yield  per  acre  of 
maize,  or  indeed  of  any  agricul 
tural  product,  is  invariably  much 
less  than  the  best  yields.  This 
difference  will  be  as  marked 
whether  a  small  district  only  or 
the  whole  country  is  considered 
Conditions  of  soil  and  seed  bed 
preparation  largely  account  for 
this,  but  not  entirely.  The 
quality  of  the  seed  sown  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  .controlling 
factors  in  crop  production,  yet  it 
is  one  which  to  some  extent  is 
overlooked  by  the  farmer.  This 
is.  perhaps,  specially  so  with 
those  crops  which  are  of  secon- 
dary importance.  Growers  fail 
to  realize  the  loss  to  themselves 
and  the  country  which  must  fol 
low  such  neglect.  Far  too  many 
farmers  consider  seed  good 
simply  because  it  will  grow. 

In  Bulletin  415  U.S.A..  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture  the  question. 
"What  constitutes  good  seed 
corn?"  (maize)  is  asked. 

The  obvious  reply  is  that  to  be 
first  class,  seed  must  be — 

(1)  Well  adapted  to  the 
seasonal  and  soil  conditions 
where  it  is  to  be  planted. 

(2)  Grown  on  productive  plants 
of  a  productive  variety. 

(3)  Well  matured,  and  pre- 
served from  ripening  time  till 
planting  time  in  a  manner  that 
will  retain  its  full  vigour. 

The  importance  of  the  three  re- 
quirements just  enumerated  has 
been  demonstrated  experitnen 
tally  by  the  Office  of  Corn  laVen 


tigations  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  The  results  given 
briefly,  as  enumerated,  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

(1)  For  a  series  of  five  years  12 
well-bred  varieties  were  tested  in 
10  northern  States,  equivalent 
lots  of  seed  being  used  in  each 
State.  Varieties  that  produced 
most  in  some  States  were  among 
the  poorest  in  others. 

(2)  Seed  ears  taken  from  the 
highest  yielding  rows  of  ear-to- 
row  breeding  plats  have  re- 
peatedly produced  better  than 
seed  ears  taken  from  poorer 
yielding  rows.  Seed  ears  from  the 
best  producing  stalks  found  in  a 
general  field  produced  more  than 
seed  ears  taken  without  consider- 
ing the  productiveness  of  the 
parent  stalks. 

(3)  Four  bushels  of  ears  were 
divided  into  two  equal  parts,  one 
part  being  well  taken  care  of  and 
the  other  placed  in  a  barn  as  corn 
is  ordinarily  cribbed.  The  well- 
preserved  seed  gave  a  12  per  cent, 
increase  in  production  on  poor 
soil,  and  a  27  per  cent,  increase  on 
fertile  soil,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  both  lots  of  seed  ger- 
minated equally  well. 

— Make  Seed  Corn  Gathering  a 
Special  Task. — 
At  corn  ripening  time  drop  all 
ether  business  and  select  an  abun- 
dance of  seed  corn.  The  process 
is  too  important  to  be  conducted 
incidentally  while  husking.  When 
selecting  seed  corn  give  the  pro- 
cess your  entire  attention.  Get 
the  very  best  that  is  to  be  had  and 
preserve  it  well,  and  your  in- 
creased yields  will  return  you 
more  profit  than  .any  other  work 
you  can  do  on  your  farm. 


The  only  proper  way  to  select 
seed  corn  is  from  the  stalks 
standing  where  they  grew,  as 
soon  as  ripe  and  before  the  first 
hard  freeze. 

— Propagate  only  from  the  Best 
Producing  Plants. — 

As  soon  as  the  crop  ripens,  go 
through  the  field  with  seedpicking 
bags  and  husk  the  ears  from  th" 
stalks  thai  have  produced  the 
most  coin  without  having  any 
special  advantages,  such  as  space, 
moisture,  or  fertility.  Avoid  the 
large  ears  on  stalks  standing 
singh  with  an  unusual  amount 
of  space  around  them.  Preference 
should  be  given  the  plants  that 
have  produced  most  heavily  in 
competition  with  a  full  stand  of 
less  productive  plants. 

Late  maturing  plants  with  ears 
which  are  heavy  because  of  an  ex- 
cessive  amount  of  sap  should  be 
ignored.  Sappiness  greatly  in- 
creases the  weight  and  it  likely 
to  destroy  the  quality. 

All  other  things  being  equal, 
short,  thick  stalks  are  preferable. 
Short  stalks  are  not  so  easily 
blown  down,  and  permit  thicker 
planting.  Thick  stalks  are  not  so 
easily  broken  down,  and  in  gene- 
ral are  more  productive  than  slen 
der  ones. 

— Treatment  of  Seed  Immediately 
after  Gathering. — 

The  same  day  seed  corn  is 
gathered  the  husked  ears  should 
be  put  in  a  dry  place  where  there 
is  free  circulation  of  air,  and 
placed  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
ears  do  not  touch  each  other. 
This  is  the  only  safe  procedure. 
The  writer  has  repeatedly  seen 
good  seed  ruined  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  already  dry  enough 
when  gathered  and  that  the  pre 
caution  mentioned  above  was  un- 
necessary. Many  farmers  believe 
I  hat  their  autumns  are  so  dry  that 
such  care  is  superfluous.  Seed 
corn  in  every  locality  gathered  at 
ripening  I  ime  will  be  benefited  by 
drying  as  suggested.  I  f  left  in  I  he 
husk  long  after  ripening  it  mav 

SprOU'l         mildew    during  warm, 

we1  weal  her  or  become  infested 

with  Weevils. 

The  '  italitj  Of  seed  is  often  re 
dined  b\  leaving  it  in  a  sack  or  in 
a  pile  for  even  a  day  after  gather- 
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ing.  During  warm  weather,  with 
some  moisture  in  the  cobs  and 
kernels,  the  ears  heat  or  mildew 
in  a  remarkably  short  time. 

The  host  possible  treatment  im 
mediately  after  gathering  is  to  tie 
the  ears  separately  at  a  distance 
Of  o  in.  apart  to  lengths  of  binder 
twine.  Each  rope  of  ears  consis 
ting  of  about  15  ears,  which, 
when  the  end  is  tied  to  the  ropes, 
wires,  or  rafters  running  across 
the  room  or  shed  in  which  the 
seed  is  to  be  dried,  will  hang 
clear  of  contact  with  any  other 
ear.  Permanent  seed  racks  are 
more  convenient  than  the  nse  of 
binder  twine,  and  when  they  are 
located  in  a  dry.  breezy  place,  the 
ears  dry  successfully. 

— Destroying  Weevils  or  Grain 
Moths.— 
If  at  any  time  signs  of  weevils 
or  grain  moths  show  on  the  corn 
it  should  be  inclosed  with  carbon 
bisulphide  in  practically  air-tight 
rooms,  bins,  boxes,  or  barrels  for 
4S  hours.  The  bisulphide  should 
be  placed  in  shallow  dishes  or 
pans  on  top  of  the  seed.  One-half 
pint  is  sufficient  for  a  box  or  bar- 
rel holding  Id  bushels  or  less. 
One  pound,  costing  about  13.  is 
sufficient  for  a  room  or  bin  10  ft. 
each  way.  After  fumigation  the 
ears  must  be  thoroughly  aired, 
taking  care  that  no  fire  is  present 
when  the  fumigating  box  is 
-opened. 

— Winter  Storage  of  Seed  Corn. — 

After  hanging  in  the  shed  or 
lying  on  the  racks  for  two  months, 
the  seed  ears  should  be  '"dry  as  a 
bone."  and  contain  less  than  10 
per  cent,  of  moisture.  They  can 
remain  where  they  dried  or  be 
stored  in  mouseproof  barrels  or 
boxes  during  the  winter,  but  in 
either  case  must  not  be  exposed 
i  to  a  damp  atmosphere  or  they  will 
absorb  moisture  and  be  injured. 
Some  farmers  place  the 
thoroughly  dried  seed  ears  in  the 
centre  of  a  wheat  bin  and  fill  1 1 1  *  - 
bin  with  loose,  dry  wheat. 

— Preventing  Injury  from  W  - 
vils  and  <  Srain  Moths  — 
In  localities  where  weevils  ;ui.i 
grain  moths  injure  stored  grain, 
the   thoroughly   dry   seed  ears 
,  should  be  stored  in  very  tight 
mouseproof    receptacles,    with  1 
lb.  of  moth  balls  or  napthalene  in 
closed  for  each  bushel  of  corn. 


This  quantity  tightly  inclosed 
with  the  corn  will  prevent  damage 
from  these  insects  and  will  not  in 
jure  the  seed.  A  shilling's  worth 
will  protect  seed  enough  to  plant 
60  acres. 

Testing    the    Germination  of 
Seed  Corn. — 

Seed  corn  that  matured  nor- 
mally and  has  been  properly  pre 
served  will  grow  satisfactorily. 
1 1  is  very  poor  management  to 
neglect  proper  preservation  and 
to  spend  time  in  the  spring  sepa- 
rating by  germinating  tests  those 
cars  that  have  been  badly 
damaged  from  those  that  have 
been  slightly  damaged.  Preven 
tion  is  better  than  cure,  and  in 
this  case  a  cure  is  impossible. 

Ears  slightly  damaged  by  poor 
preservation  may  germinate  well, 
but  will  produce  less  than  if  they 
had  received  better  care. 

Make  a  seed  corn  testing  .box 
and  test  100  ears  separately. 
Be  sure  that  each  kernel 
tested  is  perfect  in  ap- 
pearance and  was  not  injured 
at  the  tip  when  removed  from  the 
ear.  If  three  or  more  kernels  out 
of  10  from  any  ear  fail  to  grow, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  test  every 
car  in  the  entire  supply  of  seed 
corn.  If  the  100  ears  tested  con- 
tain no  poor  ones  further  testing 
of  the  supply  is  unnecessary. 

— Grading  Seed  Corn. — 

Shelled  corn  is  difficult  to  grade 
satisfactorily.  The  grading  can 
be  done  better  before  the  ears  are 
shelled.  If  the  seed  ears  vary 
greatly  as  to  size  of  kernel  they 
should  be  separated  into  two  or 
tbree  grades  according  to  size  of 
kernel.  These  grades  should  be 
shelled  separately,  tested  in  the 
corn  planter,  and  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  number  on 
the  planter  plates  that  are  found 
ti  drop  them  most  uniformly. 
These  arrangements  can  be  com- 
pleted before  the  rush  of  spring 
begins. 

— Seed  ears  should  first  be  stripped 
(if  the  small  kernels  from  the  tips 
of  the  ears  and  the  round  thick 
kernels  from  the  butts.  Thefor- 
mer  are  less  productive  than  the 
other  kernels  of  the  ear.  The 
r  ound  butt  kernels  are  as  produc- 
tive as  the  other  kernels  of  the 
ui  Apujojiun  juupl  }ou  op  jnq  jbo 
a  planter. 


— Hand  Shelling  is  the  Best 
Mri  hod. — 

Shelling  seed  corn  care- 
fully i>\  hand  is  profitable. 
The  greater  the  acreage 
planted  the  greater  the 
profit:  Into  a  shallow  pan  or  box 
each  ear  should  be  shelled  sepa 
tatelv.  rejecting  'any  wrorm-eaten 
oi  blemished  kernels.  If  Ihe  sup- 
ply fr  i  he  one  ear  appears  good 

and  contains  no  poor  kernels,  it  is 
poured  into  the  general  supply 
and  another  ear  shelled  in  the 
same  way. 

— Summary. — 

If  you  have  ever  found  yourself 
compelled  to  plant  corn  that  was 
not  fit  for  seed  do  not  be  caught 
that  way  again.  It  is  too  dis- 
couraging to  begin  the  season 
with  poor  prospects  of  a  good 
crop.  Get  your  seed  at  ripening 
time  when  the  best  quality  is 
most  plentiful.  Get  an  abundance, 
enough  for  planting  again  what 
the  high  water  may  destroy  and 
a  supply  for  some  farmer  who 
may  move  into  your  community  or 
for  a  neighbour  who  could  not  se- 
lect his  seed  corn  at  the  proper 
time. 

Save  seed  only  from  the  most 
profitable  individuals  with  the 
same  care  you  use  in  propogating 
your  animals. 

Care  for  each  living  kernel  from 
Ihe  time,  it  ripens  until  it  is 
planted  in  a  manner  that  will 
enable  it  to  develop  into  a  thrifty 
plant  and  produce  one  or  more 
large  ears.  Do  not  expect  ger- 
mination tests  made  in  the  spring 
to  restore  vigour  that  proper 
gathering,  drying,  and  storing 
would  have  retained. 

Shell  your  seed  carefully  by 
hand. 
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Importance  of  Clean  Milk 
Cans. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  milk  is  a 
most  delicate,  changable  article  of 
food,  great  pains  should  always  be 
exercised  to  handle  it  in  a  cleanly 
manner. 

Rusty  cans  should  certainly  not  be 
tolerated,  neither  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  product  nor  the  sup- 
pliers. Even  a  single  rusty  patch  in 
a  can  is  indicative  of  an  unsavory 
state  of  affairs,  and  when  milk  is  ex- 
posed to  such  infective  or  contamina- 
ting influences  its  commercial  value 
as  well  as  its  wholesomeness,  is  liable 
to  be  much  reduced. 

Rust  creates  a  sponge-like,  honey- 
combed condition  in  the  texture  of 
iron,  casein  lodges  in  the  numerous 
interstices  thus  formed,  providing 
food  for  the  growth  of  various  fami- 
lies of  objectionable  and  putrefactive 
organisms.  From  these  emanate  an 
infective  or  putrefying  series  of  fer- 
ments, which  are  distributed  through- 
out the  milk  or  cream  stored  in  the 
can.  Furthermore,  a  peculiar  chaly- 
beate or  rusty  iron  flavour  is  notice- 
able in  the  dairy  products,  be  they 
milk,  cream,  cheese,  or  butter,  as  a 
result  of  the  lactic  acid  generated  in 
the  milk  attacking  the  iron  and  com- 
bining and  dissolving  it.      And  not 


only  is  the  milk  in  the  cans  them- 
selves affected  adversely,  but  also  the 
whole  supply  in  the  receiving  vat. 
There  is  even  a  possibility  of  detached 
particles  of  rust  finding  their  way  into 
the  cheese  and  butter  made  from  such 
milk.  Hence,  it  can  be  seen  how  im- 
perative it  is  that  cans  showing  rusi. 
in  their  bottoms  should  at  once  be 
sent  to  the  tinsmith  to  have  then:  re- 
newed. 

And  what  if  the  body  of  the  cans  is 
similarly  affected?  Then  reject,  them 
and  get  new  ones.  Well-made  cans 
are  preferable,  and  as  a  result  should 
by  all  means  have  sound  lids,  not 
likely,  under  reasonable  conditions, 
to  come  loose,  and  so  necessitate  the 
daily  use  of  rags  and  cloths  to  secure 
them  firmly,  this  being  another  dirty 
and  objectionable  practice.  If  they 
do  become  ill-fitting  through  careless- 
ness or  other  causes,  it  costs  but  a 
trifle  to  have  their  rims  remodelled 
and  rendered  serviceable  again. 

When  the  cans  have  been  brought 
back  to  the  farm,  and  the  skim-milk 
or  whey  emptied  from  them,  the  next 
thing  is  to  see  that  they  are  thorough- 
ly cleansed.  Cold  water  should  first 
be  used  in  rinsing  out  the  milk,  for 
the  reason  that  milk  contains  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  albumen  (white  of 
egg),  and  if  hot  water  is  used  instead, 
the  albumen  is  cooked  on  the  sides  of 
the  vessel,  there  to  remain  and  be- 


come a  menace  to  the  next  cafl  of 
milk.  This  should  be  followed  by 
washing  with  boiling  water,  and  far 
prolonging  the  useful  age  of  the  can 
one  of  the  most  effective  agents  is  the 
use  of  a  solution  of  ordinary  washing 
soda,  'in  the  proportion  of  i  lb.  of 
soda  to  20  gallons  of  water.  Pro- 
vided this  solution  is  applied  boiling 
hot,  it  is  beneficial  in  two  wayi, ' 
namely,  by  serving  as  a  wholesome 
and  innocuous  germicide  or  microbe- 
killer,  and  also  a  preventive  of  rust, 
rinsed  with  water  well  boiled,  and 
afterwards  inverted  on  a  raised  plat- 
form, exposed  to  the  sunlight,  out  of 
range  of  any  objectionable  odours 
and  where  there  is  no  floating  dust. 
Sometimes  the  cleansing  can  be  done< 
by  steam  at  the  factory  where  the 
milk  is  delivered,  and  when  so  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  way. 

Not  only  should  milkcans  thus  be 
cared  for,  but  the  interiors  frequently 
examined  to  detect  any  flaws  in  the 
seams,  which,  with  dents,  are  as  dan- 
gerous to  the  sound-keeping  quali- 
ties of  milk  as  rust  or  dirty  rags 
around  the  lids.  Even  in  cleaning  a 
can,  the  use  of  a  cloth  or  rag  is  not 
commendable;  much  better  is  it  to 
have  a  good,  sound  brush,  for  with 
that  all  the  difficult  places  both  inside 
and  out  can  be  more  effectually 
reached. — "Farm  and  Home." 

 *  

Feeding  Fat  in  to  Milk. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  thorough 
experiments  ever  made  to  determine 
the  much-discussed  question  of  feed-; 
ing  fat  into  milk  was  recently  under- 
taken by  Dr.  Jordan,  of  the  New' 
York  Experiment  Station.  The  results 
are  discussed  in  the  following  inter- 
esting manner  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Henry  in 
an  American  journal: — "Dr.  Jordan 
was  one  of  those  who  doubted  tftel 
possibility  of  feeding  fat  into  milk, 
and  he  choose  to  feed  a  cow  for  some] 
time  on  a  ration  that  contained  no  fatj 
or  but  very  little  at  most.  How  could] 
sucli  a  ration  be  got  together?  AIM 
feeding  stuffs,  or  rather  all  that  can] 
be  used  with  the  cow,  carry  more  orj 
less  fat.  To  get  practically  fat-freej 
feeding  stuffs  for  his  cow,  Jordan  sent 
1,000  lb.  of  chopped  hay  and  150  lb.1 
of  corn  meal  and  ground  oats  to  thqj 
Cleveland  Linseed  Oil  Company  for| 
treatment.  This  company  manufac- 
tures linseed  oil  by  the  extraction  pro-' 
cess  from  the  flaxseed,  and  so  had  the} 
apparatus  and  methods  ready  for  tak-l 
ing  oil  out  of  various  substances  in  aS 
large  way.     A  light  benzol  was  u&H 
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by  the  company,  and  this  took  out  the 
fat  from  the  feeding  stuffs,  which 
were  then  returned  to  the  New  York 
station. 

A  Jersey  cow,  young  and  vigorous, 
was  chosen  for  the  experiment*  She 
was  thin  in  flesh,  and  abottt  four 
months  advanced  in  a  period  of  lacta- 
tion. At  first  this  cow  was  given  a 
normal  ration,  consisting  of  untreated 
timothy  hay,  corn  meal,  ground  oats, 
and  wheat  gluten.  Her  production 
with  this  ration  was  recorded.  Then 
her  food  ration  was  changed,  and  she 
received  the  same  kinds  of  feed,  hut 
with  the  fat  taken  out  of  them.  Wheat 
gluten  is  fat-free  naturally. 

Now,  if  the  cow  must  get  her  milk- 
fat  directly  from  the  feed  she  eats, 
then  something  out  of  the  usual 
should  happen  with  a  cow  so  nourish- 
ed. Never  before  had  a  cow  been  fed 
a  ration  with  practically  no  fat  in  it. 
What  did  happen  was  the  usual — this 
cow  went  right  on  making  normal 
milk.  Indeed,  she  even  gained  in 
weight  during  the  trial.  When  the 
summaries  were  taken,  Jordan  found 
that  during  the  trial  the  cow  had  pro- 
duced 62.9  lb.  of  fat  in  her  milk.  Dur- 
ing this  period  she  had  taken  in  with 
all  her  food  Only  1 1.6  lb.  of  fat.  of 
which  she  digested  only  5.7  lb.  Dur- 
ing this  time  she  gained  47  lb.  i'i 
weight.  She  was  in  better  condition 
than  when  the  experiment  started,  and 
some  of  this  betterment  must  natur- 
ally have  been  fat  added  to  the  body 
Thus,  after  more  than  half  a  century 
of  battling  anions  the  scientists,  ;t 
has  been  settled  beyond  per-adventure 
that  the  cow  need  not  have  fat  in  her 
food  with  which  to  put  fat  into  her 
milk. 

Whence,  then,  conies  the  fat  ir.  the 
milk  of  the  cow?  Animal  physiologists 
place  the  protein  of  feeding  stuffs  first 
in  importance.  Physiological  chemists 
generally  started  on  their  path  by  Lie- 
big  and  Boussingault  have  given  the 
protein  in  the  food  first  place,  and  this 
properly.  Some  of  these  would  have 
the  fat  in  the  milk  and  the  body  n 
well  derived  wholly  from  this  source 
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Jordan  determined  the  total  amount 
of  protein  given  to  this  cow  during 
the  experiment.  He  conducted  diges- 
tion trials,  by  which  he  found  out 
what  part  of  the  total  protein  went 
into  the  body  proper  and  what  pro- 
tein came  out  in  the  solid  excrement 
— such  portion  having  never  really 
been  in  the  body.  Of  that  which 
entered  the  body  proper,  he  deter- 
mined how  much  was  passed  off  as 
waste  through  the  urine  and  what  ap- 
peared in  the  casein  and  albumen  of 
the  milk,  which  is  the  protein  portion 
of  that  fluid.  The  results  of  the 
studies  in  this  line  show  beyond  ques- 
tion that  only  an  inconsiderable  part, 
of  the  fat  in  the  milk  at  most  could 
have  come  from  the  protein  in  the 
food. 

By  elimination  we  have  left  then 
the  carbohydrates  as  the  main  source 
of  the  fat  in  the  milk  of  the  cow  un- 
der study.  The  carbohydrates  in 
the  foods  used  consisted  of  starchy 
matter  and  wood  fibre  principally.  Na- 
turally we  do  not  think  of  these  as 
capable  of  producing  fat,  and  yet 
there  is  no  question  of  the  truthful- 
ness of  this  proposition  when  we 
have  examined  all  the  data  of  the  ex- 
periments. The  cow  is  one  of  the 
animals  that  do  not  care  for  and  seem 
to  be  unable  to  use  any  considerable 
amount  of  fat  in  their  food.  Dogs  and 
humans  are  lovers  of  fat.  The  cow 
does  require  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  protein  in  her  food — much 
more  than  she  puts  into  her  milk  or 
is  required  to  maintain  the  protein 
waste  of  her  body.  Protein  seems  to 
be  the  simulant  and  maintainer  of  the 
animal  organism,  furnishing  a  stimu- 
lus which  has  to  do  with  the  conver- 
sion of  starchy  matter,  woody  fibre, 
and  sugar  which  plants  contain  into 
milky  fat.  It  seems  to  be  left,  how- 
ever, for  the  carbohydrates — the 
sugar,  starch,  and  the  woody  fibre  of 
feeding  stuffs — to  be  utilised  for  sup- 
plying the  heat  and  energy  of  the 
body  and  for  building  up  the  fat  and 
sugar  portions  of  the  milk. 

Half  a  century  ago  those  greatest  of 
all  agricultural  scientists,  Lawes  and 
Albert,  of  Rothamstead  England, 
showed  plainly  in  opposition  to  the 
general  trend  of  the  thought  of  that 
day,  that  the  pig  could  make  fat  out 
of  sugar  and  starch.  Jordan  has 
shown  that  the  cow  can  make  milk- 
fat  likewise  out  of  the  carbohydrates. 
Not  content  with  the  studies  of  a 
single  cow  this  patient  investigator  re- 
peated his  work  in  a  larger  way,  with 
three  cows,  the  results  fully  confirm- 
ing the  earlier  studies. 


Individuality  of  the  Cow  as  a 
Factor  in  Economic  Milk 
Production. 

Economy  in  milk  production  is 
of  prime  importance  both  to  the 
producer  and  to  the  consumer. 
There  is  a  wide  range  in  the  cost 
of  production,  due  to  a  large  ex- 
tent to  the  individuality  of  the 
cow.  The  cause  of  the  difference 
in  individuality  has  been  studied 
bp  the  Missouri  (U.S.A.)  station, 
where  careful  comparisons  were 
made  of  good  and  poor  cows.  Two 
Jersey  cows  from  the  same  sire 
were  found  to  digest  their  feed 
equally  well,  and  both  required 
about  the  same  amount  of  feed  for 
maintenance. 

The  real  cause  in  the  difference 
in  production  was  found  to  be  in 
the  amount  of  feed  consumed 
above  that  required  for  main- 
tenance. During  the  year  the 
better  cow  consumed  3,424  lb.  of 
grain,  2,904  lb.  of  hay,  8,778  lb.  of 
silage,  and  4,325  lb.  of  green  feed. 
The  other  cow  consumed  1,907  lb. 
of  grain,  1,098  lb.  of  hay,  5,088  lb. 
of  silage,  and  2,120  lb.  of  green 
feed.  In  general  the  better  cow 
consumed  1.7  lb.  of  feed  for  1  lb. 
consumed  by  the  other  cow,  and 
produced  2.07  lb.  of  milk  and  2.77 
lb.  of  fat  for  each  pound  produced 
by  the  inferior  cow.  The  better 
cow  consumed  3.27  lb.  of  grain  per 
day  for  maintenance,  and  the 
other  2.92  lb.  Both  took  hay  and 
silage  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
better  cow  required  for  main- 
tenance for  the  entire  period 
1.200.8  lb.  of  grain,  1,204.5  lb.  of 
hay,  and  4,818  lb.  of  silage,  which 
left  available  for  milk  production 
2,233.2  Yb.  of  grain,  1,099.5  lb.  of 
hay,  3,900  lb.  of  silage,  and  4,323 
lb.  of  green  feed.  The  inferior 
bow  required  for  maintenance 
1.065.8  lb.  of  grain,  1.005.8  lb.  of 
hay,  and  4,292.4  lb.  of  silage, 
h  aving  available  for  milk  produc- 
tion 841.2  lb.  of  grain,  632.2  lb.  of 
hay.  795.0  11).  of  silage,  and  2,102 
Hi.  of  green  feed.  These  figures 
Show  the  large  amount  of  food  left 
for  milk  production  in  the  better 
cow.  which  was  8.522.9  lb.  of  milk, 
containing  5.51  per  cent.  fat.  The 
oilier  cow  produced  3,188.9  lb.  of 
milk,  containing  5.31  per  cent.  fat. 

 O  

Gnat*  give  milk  which  is  richer  than 
tin  average  cow's,  and  it  may  be 
drunk  with  almost  perfect  confidence. 
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Sanitary  Care  of  Pigs. 

In  bulletin  (189)  of  the  Vir- 
ginia (U.S.A.)  station  Dr.  Mayo 
points  out  that  in  the  successful 
raising  of  swine  there  are  prob- 
lems, other  than  that  of  feeding, 
which  often  determine  success  pr 
failure.  The  most  important  of 
these  is  the  preservation  of  the 
health  of  the  swine.  Wherever 
a  considerable  number  of  animals 
are  gathered  together  the  risk 
from  disease  is  considerably  in- 
creased. Extra  precautions  must 
then  be  taken  to  guard  against 
disease  and  to  keep  the  animals  in 
thrifty  condition.  , 

The  first  essential  is  that  their 
quarters  be  kept  clean  and  sani- 
tary. 

In  purchasing  swine,  care 
should  be  taken  that  they  come 
from  herds  free  from  tranmissible 
diseases,  that  they  are  healthy, 
and  have  not  been  exposed  to 
disease  in  transit.  Public  stock 
yards  are  liable  to  be  infected 
with  hog  cholera;  it  is  dangerous 
to  bring  swine  from  such  places 
and  put  them  in  a  healthy  breed- 
ing herd. 

It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have 
a  quarantine  pen  some  distance 
from  all  other  swine,  and  so  lo- 
cated that  there  is  practically  no 
danger  of  transmitting  diseases 
to  the  herd.  All  recently  pur- 
chased animals  should  be  held  in 
quarantine  in  such  a  pen  for  10 
days,  to  be  certain  that  they  are 


free  from  disease,  before  placing 
them  in  a  healthy  herd. 

If  a*lisease  of  swine  occurs  in 
the  neighbourhood  keep  away 
from  these  farms,  and  do  not  al- 
low any  one  who  has  been  on  an 
infected  farm  to  visit  your  herd. 
If  your  swine  have  access  to  a 
stream  of  running  water  and 
disease  appears  on  a  farm  located 
above  yours  on  the  same  stream 
remove  your  hogs  at  once,  as  the 
infection  is  liable  to  be  carried  by 
the  stream.  Dogs  and  buzzards 
also  are  liable  to  carry  the  infec- 
tion of  hog  cholera,  and  should  be 
kept  away  if  possible.  Such 
measures  are  simple,  but  they  are 
very  important. 

— Range  for  Swine  Necessary. — 
While  a  few  swine  can  be  raised 
confined  in  limited  quarters,  if 
such  quarters  are  kept  clean,  they 
will  do  better,  will  keep  in  better 
health,  and  can  be  grown  more 
cheaply  if  they  have  plenty  of 
range  for  pasture.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  the  pasture  fenced  off  into 
suitable  areas  so  that  the  hogs 
can  be  shifted  from  one  pasture 
to  another,  not  only  to  provide 
fresh  pasture,  but  also  to  afford 
an  opportunity  to  disinfect  the 
pastures,  either  by  plowing  and 
seeding  to  a  forage  crop  or  by  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  weather. 
Nearly  all  cases  of  intestinal 
worms,  which  are  rather  common 
in  swine,  are  contracted  from  in- 
fected ground,  and  swine  can  be 
kept  free  from  these  parasites  by 
frequent  changes  of  pasture. 


A.  SIMPSON  &  SON'S 


Cream  Transport  Cans 

3  gallons,  14/6  ;  5  gallons,  17/6  ;  10 

gallons,  22/6  each. 
(User's  name    put  on    without  extra 
charge). 


The    STRONGEST    and  CHEAPEST 
Pattern  on  the  Market. 


Obtainable  from    all  Storekeepers  or 
the  Makers. 

A.  SIMPSON  &  SON 

LIMITED. 
Giwltr  Place,  Adelaide. 

Makers  also  of  Sheep.  Cattle  and  Pi;' 
Troughing,  Tanks,  Field  Gates,  Wh»*! 
nn'l  Water  Barrows,  etc. 


The  more  common  of  the  minor 
troubles  are  mange  and  lice.  For 
the  first,  dipping  in  lime  sulphur 
dip  prepared  as  follows  is  ad- 
vised:— Slake  8  lb.  of  lime  with 
sufficient  water  to  make  a  thick 
paste.  Sift  in  24  lb.  of  sulphur, 
and  mix  well  with  a  hoe.  Put  this 
mixture  in  a  kettle  with  25  or  30 
gall,  of  water  and  boil  for  at  least 
one  hour;  two  hours  is  better. 
When  ready  for  use,  add  sufficient 
water  to  make  100  gall,  of  dip. 
This  dip  should  be  used  warm — 
100  degrees  to  110  degrees  F.  The 
dip  is  applied  most  effectively  by 
means  of  a  dipping  vat. 

Dipping  vats  are  made  of  wood, 
galvanized  iron,  or  cement.  They 
are  set  in  the  ground  at  a  con- 
venient place  so  that  there  is  good 
surface  drainage  away  from  the 
vat.  A  good  size  for  a  vat  is  10 
ft.  long  on  top,  8  ft.  long  on  bot- 
tom, 1  ft.  wide  on  bottom,  and  2  ft. 
wide  on  top.  The  end  where  the 
hogs  enter  should  be  perpendicu- 
lar, and  the  other  end  inclined, 
with  cleats,  so  that  the  hogs  can 
emerge  after  swimming  through. 
The  entrance  should  be  by  a  slide. 
Such  a  tank  is  very  useful 
wherever  hogs  are  kept  in  num 
bers,  as  frequent  dipping  tends  to 
keep  the  hogs  healthy  and  free 
from  parasites. 

For  pigs  and  small  shoats  that 
can  be  readily  handled,  a  barrel 
serves  the  purpose  well;  the  pigs 
can  be  caught,  plunged  in  the  dip, 
and  held  there  the  required  time. 
'Some  successful  swineraisers 
build  cement  bathing  places  or 
wallows  for  swine,  and  keep  these 
filled  with  a  watery  solution  of 
some  dip  or  disinfecting  solution. 
If  swine  have  wallowing  holes 
filled  with  water  some  of  the  good 
dips  should  be  put  in  these  fre- 
quently. 

After  dipping  or  treating  swine 
they  should  be  placed  in  clean,  un- 
infected quarters.  To  disinfect 
quarters  all  litter  and  dirt  should 
be  thoroughly  removed  and  scat- 
tered on  land  not  frequented  by 
swine.  The  floors,  partitions,  and 
oilier  parts  should  be  thoroughly 
saturatefl  with  one  of  the  dipping 
solutions  described  above.  They 
jire  Besl  applied  by  means  of  a 
force  pump  which  drives  I  he  solu- 
tion inio  all  cracks.  After  it  is 
well  dm  d  j  he  pens  should  be 
whitewashed,  care  being  taken  to 
fill  all  cracks  well.    An  excellent 
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disinfecting  whitewash  is  made  a* 
follows: — 

Slake  25  lb.  fresh  lime  in  suf- 
ficient water  to  make  a  paste, 
sprinkle  in  1.1  ll».  of  flowers  of  sul 
phnr.  add  30  gall,  of  water,  and 
boil  for  an  hour.  Then  add  enough 
water  to  make  50  gall.,  and  apply 
with  a  spray  pump. 

Dipping  in  coal  tar  dips  of  the 
creolin  type  is  an  effective  remedy 
for  lice. 

If  the  hog  wallows  are  kept 
well  filled  with  water,  to  which 
sonic  of  the  creolin  dips  are  added 
every  10  days.  The  swine  will 
usually  free  themselves  from  the 
lice.  Another  good  way  of  com 
hating  the  parasites  is  to  tie 
gunny  sacks  or  other  coarse  cloths 
around  rubbing  posts  and  keep 
these  cloths  saturated  with  crude 
petroleum. 


Fattening  Up  Thin  Horses. 

A  knowing  horseman  can  make 
good  profit  in  fattening  up  horses  that 
have  become  run  down,  and  for  that 
reason  may  be  purchased  for  a  low 
price  from  the  owners,  who  do  not 
know  how  to  plump  them  up  nsain. 
or  even  renovate  them  for  service.  It 
is  usual  to  find  one  or  more  cusfor,-;- 
ary  causes  in  such  conditions.  Look 
first  to  the  teeth.  In  many  instances, 
irregularities,  or  a  broken  or  split  or 
sharp  tooth,  or  long  tooth,  grown  up 
high,  on  account  of  a  cavity  above  or 
below,  corresponding  with  a  missing 
molar,  keep  the  horse  from  properly 
masticating  his  food,  or  deter  him 
from  eating  the  amount  necessary  to 
keep  him  in  good  condition.  Where 
such  things  are  found  they  may  be 
speedily  set  right  by  the  proper  use 
of  the  veterinary  dentist's  instrument, 
and  the  horse  will  at  once  pick  up  and 
do  well. 

If  the  teeth  are  found  to  be  in  erood 
condition,  next  lift  the  tail  and 
examine  the  region  of  the  anus,  for 
worms  are  a  common  cause  of 
thriftlessness,  and  their  presence  is  in- 
dicated by  a  fur  of  scaly  material 
about  the  anus.  Worms  must  be  got 
rid  of  if  the  thin  horse  is  to  be  fat- 
tened. All  the  food  imaginable  will 
fail  where  worms  are  plainly  sapping 
the  blood  and  strength.  For  worms 
give  2  oz.  of  turpentine  shaken  up  in 
one  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil.  Adminis- 
ter it  after  starving  the  horse  for  12 
hours,  and  follow  it  up  with  a  drachm 


of  dried  sulphate  of  iron  night  and 
morning  in  the  feed  for  one  week. 
Then  skip  ten  days,  and  repeat  for 
another  week  to  destroy  the  worms 
hatched  out  from  the  eggs  remaining 
in  the  intestines.  Following  the  first 
treatment,  If  the  horse  still  lacks  ap- 
petite, add  two  drachms  of  powdered 
gentian  root  to  the  iron  at  each  dose, 
and  he  will  soon  go  to  eating 
trreedily. 

When  the  teeth  are  all  right  and 
evidences  of  worms  are  absent  chro- 
nic indigestion  is  the  next  cause  to 
be  suspected.  As  a  rule,  no  medicine 
need  be  given  other  than  a  prelimi- 
nary physic  ball  or  a  drench  of  raw 
linseed  oil.  Follow  with  molasses 
mixed  with  each  feed.  At  least  one 
quart  of  molasses  should  be  given 
twice  daily.  Mix  it  with  a  like  amount 
of  water,  and  then  incorporate  it  inti- 
mately with  cut  hay,  coarse  wheat, 
bran,  and  corn  meal.  Feed  whole  oats 
at  noon,  and  long  hay  at  night.  This 
is  good  feeding  in  ordinary  cases,  but 
where  the  horse  is  very  thin  and 
covered  with  sores,  or  showing  other 
evidences  of  indigestion,  the  amount 
of  molasses  may  be  greatly  increased. 

Tn  certain  worn-out  army  horses  as 
much  as  12  lb.  of  molasses  has  been 
given  daily  along  with  cut  hay  or 
grass,  and  the  results  have  been  as- 
tonishingly good.  In  fact,  such  horses 
plumped  up  so  quickly  that  their  for- 
mer drivers  failed  to  recognise  them 
in  six  weeks  after  the  feeding  process 
commenced. 

Tn  most  cases  of  chronic  indigestio  1 
clipping  the  hair  usually  works  like 
magic,  and  we  would  strongly  advo- 
cate this  practice,  provided  the 
horses  are  to  be  stabled  comfortably, 
as  they  should  be,  if  it  is  desired  to 
fatten  them  quickly  in  short  order. 
Exercise  should  be  restricted  during 
the  feeding  period.  Care  will  have 
to  be  taken,  however,  that  the  horses 
do  not  become  constipated.     If  they 


should  show  any  signs  of  that  condi- 
tion, mix  a  couple  of  tablcspoonfuls 
of  glauber  salts  in  their  feed,  night 
and  morning,  or  dissolve  it  in  the 
drinking  water.  The  feeding  of  car- 
rots or  well-made  silage  will,  how- 
ever, obviate  the  necessity  of  using 
salts,  and  it  is  best,  if  possible,  to  get 
along  without  medicine. — "Canadian 
Dairyman." 

 ♦  

Water  in  the  Soil. 

The  water  that  plants  use  is  that 
which  remains  in  the  soil  after  drain- 
age, and  is  held  in  the  form  of  a  film 
of  moisture  around  each  particle  of 
earth. 

Good  agricultural  soils  hold  capil- 
lary water  equal  to  about  30  per  cent, 
of  their  weight.  Plants  are  not  able 
to  use  this  water  after  it  has  dried 
out  to  about  12  per  cent.,  so  ths* 
when  the  soil  is  in  the  best  condition 
for  plant  growth,  only  about  60  per 
cent,  of  the  total  moisture  is  available 
to  the  plant.  During  the  dry  season 
loss  of  water  takes  place  by  evapora- 
tion at  the  surface  of  the  ground  as 
well  as  through  the  leaves  of  the 
plant.  Fortunately  for  the  roots  of 
the  plant,  ihis  water  tends  to  main- 
tain an  even  balance;  that  is  to  say 
when  a  portion  of  the  soil  dries  out, 
this  water  moves  toward  the  dry 
place  from  the  point  of  greatest  mois- 
ture. An  example  of  this  is  when 
the  surface  dries,  and  water  from  be- 
low comes  up  to  take  the  place  of 
that  lost  by  evaporation.  When 
water  has  been  taken  out  of  the  soil 
by  the  roots  of  plants,  other  water 
moves  towards  this  spot,  and,  of 
course,  carries  with  it  soluble  plant 
food,  provided  there  is  any  in  the  soil. 

The  rapidity  of  movement  of  capil- 
lary water  depends  upon  the  size  of 
the  soil  particles  and  the  proportion 
of  fine  and  coarse  particles.  Water 
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will  move  more  rapidly  through 
coarse  sand  tlian  through  clay,  but  as 
the  water  is  held  in  the  soil  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  film  around  the  soil 
grains — and  there  being  more  surface 
of  the  soil  grains  in  a  cubic  foot  of 
fine  clay  than  in  the  same  quantity  of 
sand — there  will  be  more  water 
moved  in  the  clay  soil  in  a  given  time 
than  in  the  sand,  although  the  water 
moves  more  slowly  in  the  clay  than 
in  the  sand.  Hence  clay  soils  do 
not  suffer  from  drought  as  much  as 
sandy  soils. 

Most  agricultural  soils,  when  com- 
posed of  the  proper  mixture  of  sand 
and  clay,  have  a  tendency,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  to  form  small  clusters 
of  soil  particles,  just  as  small  par- 
ticles of  sand  tend  to  cling  to  larger 
ones,  thus  bringing  about  the  best 
mechanical  condition.  This  mechani- 
cal condition  is  destroyed  when  the 
soil  is  stirred  while  wet.  This  is 
called  "puddling."    Soil  so  handled, 


when  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun,  becomes  very  hard.  This 
condition  is  known  as  "baking."  and 
simply  means  that  the  granular  struc- 
ture has  been  destroyed,  and  the  soil 
particles  cemented  together  by  drying. 
Soils  allowed  to  bake  in  this  manner 
are  very  difficult  to  put  in  good  con- 
dition again.  The  mechanical  condi- 
tion may  be  improved  by  the  use  of 
shade  crops,  such  as  velvet  beans,  &c. 
The  shade  allows  the  slow  action  of 
capillary  water  to  restore  this  cluster 
condition.  Working  when  the  land  is 
in  proper  condition  will  also  tend  to 
improve  the  soil. 

A  controlling  factor  in  soils,  so  far 
as  moisture  is  concerned,  is  humus. 
Humus  is  partially  decayed  leaves, 
grass  roots,  or  other  organic  matter 
in  soils,  which,  on  account  of  the 
great  number  of  cells,  has  a  high 
water-holding  capacity.  The  pres- 
ence of  humus  makes  the  soil  dark  or 
black  in  colour,  so  that  in  most  coun- 


tries a  dark  soil  is  regarded  as  a  rich 
soil,  but  such  is  not  always  the  case. 

All  soils  in  tropical  climates  are 
more  or  less  devoid  of  humus  unless 
they  have  been  recently  cleared  of 
their  virgin  forest,  or  are  formed  of 
the  washings  from  surrounding  hills. 
The  main  cause  of  this  absence  of 
humus,  however,  is  the  fact  that  de- 
composition goes  on  constantly,  and 
the  excessive  rainfall  washes  out  the 
soluble  matter. 

The  presence  of  humus  not  only 
adds  fertility  to  the  soil,  but  makes 
it  more  porous  and  open,  thus  in- 
creasing the  water-holding  capacity, 
which  is  an  important  factor  during 
the  dry  season. 

The  character  of  the  subsoil  has 
considerable  influence  on  the  amount 
of  moisture  that  will  be  available  for 
the  use  of  plants.  As  mentioned 
above,  the  supply  of  capillary  mois- 
ture is  the  governing  factor  in  plant 
growth.  Also  only  a  limited  amount 
of  moisture  is  held  in  the  soil,  hence 
the  storehouse  below  the  surface  must 
be  large,  so  that  the  capillary  water 
may  be  drawn  up  from  6  or  8  ft.  be- 
low the  surface.  A  thin  layer  of  soil 
underlaid  with  gravel  will  suffer  much 
from  drought,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  deep  layer  of  clay  insures  a 
good  supply  of  moisture  during  the 
dry  season,  but  provides  poor  drain- 
age in  the  rainy  season,  when  good 
drainage  is  essential  except  for  rice 
and  few  grass  crops. — "Agricultural 
News." 

 *  

Frequent  Calving. 

As  all  know,  a  cow  carries  her  calf 
nine  months,  and  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  calf  every  ten  months.  This 
is  multiplying  pretty  frequently,  and 
there  are  many  who  encourage  it, 
while  others  are  in  no  such  hurry.  The 
question  is,  which  is  the  best  for  a 
cow — fo  produce  a  calf  as  often  as 
possible,  or  with  more  than  the  neces- 
sary spaces  between?  The  matter  is 
worth  considering,  and  there  are  pros 
and  cons  bearing  on  it.  Take  the 
minimum  time  of  calving.  If  this 
occurs  every  ten  months  or  there- 
about, the  cow  will  yield  milk  for  a 
period  of  seven  or  eight  months  after 
each  cahing.  She  will  give  pvctty 
freely  but  not  long.  The  frequent 
calving,  too,  is  fagging  on  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  frequent-calving  cows 
go  to  pieces  and  fail  sooner  than 
those  that  calve  less  frequently.  At 
the  first  glance,  the  most  profitable 
and  satisfactory  cow  would  appear  to 
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SADDLES. — Gents — I  olaim  to  make  and 
«*U  as  good  an  article  and  Cheaoer  than 
any  other  House:— 50/,  60/,  70/,  75/,  80/, 
190/.  110/,  120/.  For  Silver  Mounts  add  5/. 
Raoinp  Saddles,  any  weight,  50/,  60/,  70/,  80/, 
90/,  100/.  Exercising,  60/,  70/,  80/,  90/, 
100/,  20/. 

BRIDLES.— Good  Useful  Snaffle  Bridles, 
6/6,  9/6.  Queensland,  8/6,  9/6,  10/6,  11/6, 
12/6.  Double  Rein,  10/6,  12/6,  14/6,  16/,  18/. 
For  Solid  Nickel  Bits  add  3/,  and  Curb  4/6. 
Ladies'  Double  Rein  same  Price,  only  add  for 
Round  Reins,  3/,  and  Noseband,  with  Net, 
2/6.  Head-Stall  Bridles,  with  Reins,  strong 
10/,  11/,  12/. 

STRAPS. — Saddle  Strap*  from  6/,  dor.  ; 
Hobble  Straps,  9d.  1/,  each.  Rings,  4d.  6d. 
good  quality. 

REINS,  Single  Cart,  strong,  7/6,8/6  ;  Spring 
Cart  7/6,  8/6;  Leading,  11/6  for  25  feet,  16/ 
for  36  feet;  Cross  Reins,  strong,  Waggon, 
12/6,  13/6;  Cross  Reins,  Buggy,  Silver  Buokles. 
beet  14/6,  15/6.  For  folded  hand  parla  add  6/ 
Bridle  Rents,  2/6  ;  Silver  Buckles,  3/6. 

HARNESS.- Carriage  Harness  for  £16  up 
Beet.  Pair  Horse,  with  pads,  from  £10  up 
Pair  Horse  Ordinary  Skeleton,  Traoee  aewn 
in  Haroea,  120/,  including  Pol*  Straps ; 
with  Bookies  in  Hamea.  £6  10/,  £7,  £8,  £0 
Single  Buff?  or  Trap  Harness,  you  oan  have 
as  low  a*  £4  10/,  but  if  you  are  wise  don't  go 
below  £6,  £6  10,  £6  15,  £7,  £8,  £9.  £10,  £11, 
*12.  Beet  Value,  and  really  a  splendid  lin« 
is  £8.  Spring  Cart,  with  Square  Saddle,  SC 
10/.,  £6,  £6  10/,  £7.    Long  Saddles,  5/  extra. 

CART  or  DRAV  H  A RNES8— Saddle. 
22/6,  25/    and  2710 ;    Breeching  same  pnoe, 

22/6,   25/-   and  27/6;     Shaft   Belly  Bands 


Bands,  676,  7/6  ;  Leading  Belly- Bands,  3/,  3/6 ; 
Iron-cased  Hames,  5/6,  6  6,  7/6,  8/6.  (Really 
Good);  Hame  Straps  9/  per  doz.,  or  lOd.  each  ; 
Cart  Winkers,  8/6,  9  6  ;  Patent,  10/6  ;  Queens- 
land Pattern,  11/6,  Plough  Backhands,  5/6,  6/6, 
Spiders,  7/6,  8/6;9/6  ;  Best  Chaios,  5d.  6d.  lb. 

COLLARS. -Faced  with  Hair,  Best,  17/, 
aud  18/;  Leather  Lining,  19/,  20/  Round, 
17/ ;  Faced  with  Hair,  18/ ;  Spring  Cart,  17/ ; 
Patent  Leather,  20/,  22/6 ;  Yankee  Chaff  17/, 

19/,  20/. 

KANGAROO  THONGS,  good  li  yard, 
1/  ;  li  yard,  1/4  ;  1?  yard,  1/8  ;  2  yards,  21. 
6  plait,  8x8,  Stock  Thongs,  6/6,  7/6,  8/6; 

Really  Good  DANDY  BRUSHES  2/,  ex- 
tra Large  2/6. 

WHIP  HANDLES,    SPURS,  CLOTHS 
ROPES,  in  fact  every  item  you  oan  mention 
in  Saddlery. 
Subject  to  Market  Fluctuations. 
1/.  DISCOUNT  in  every  £  for  Cash  with 


Order. 

Tarpaulins. 

MKDIUM. 

OOOD. 

BEST. 

12  x  14 

...  15/9 

21/- 

1/4/9 

12  x  16 

...  18/9 

1/4/9 

1/9/9 

14  x  16 

...  1/1/9 

1/8/9 

1461// 

14  x  18 

...  1/4/9 

1/11/9 

1/19/- 

16  x  18 

...  1/7/9 

1/17/6 

2/4/6 

18  i  20 

...  1/14/6 

2/6/6 

2  17/- 

20  x  24 

...  2/5/- 

3/-/- 

3  13/6 

Only  when  Cash  is  sent  with  Order,  10  per 
sent,  discount  allowed  on  Tarpaulins. 
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be  the  frequent  calver.  hut  T  question 
yery  much  if  this  is  so  when  all  the 
points  are  taken  into  account.  The 
mere  fact  of  ht-inn  in  calf  reduces  the 
milk  supply.  It  decreases  as  the  em- 
byro  calf  develops,  and  the  cow  fail- 
in  her  yield  more  or  lc>s  much  sooner 
than  the  animal  that  may  go  twelve, 
fourteen,  or  sixteen  months  from  call 
to  calf,  and  I  believe  that  if  the  milk 
from  two  identical  cows  was  weighed, 
measured,  or  computed  in  value,  one 
producing  three  calves  in,  say,  thirty 
one  months,  and  the  other  only  two  in 
that  period,  that  the  latter  would 
prove  the  more  profitable  animal,  both 
in  produce  and  her  own  condition.  If 
a  cow  brings  a  calf  in  ten  month  : 
after  the  previous  one.  and  decreases 
in  her  yield  considerably  at  four  or 
five  months,  and  the  one  that  has  a 
lapse  of  twelve  or  fourteen  months 
from  calf  to  calf  keeps  her  milk  up 
well  for  ten  or  eleven  months,  she  is 
more  likely  to  be  the  favorite.  A 
period  of  twelve  months  from  calf  to 
calf  is  quite  often  enough,  and  it  had 
better  be  a  month  or  two  more  than 
that,  much  less.  A  plan  is  to  have 
all  or  a  great  lot  of  cows  coming  in 
to  calve  together,  or  nearly  so.  There 
is  a  full  supply  of  milk  for  a  time,  but 
a  woeful  scarcity  at  the  opposite  end. 
and  all  with  a  keen  eye  to  the  fitness 
of  things  will  see  that  the  calving  is 
regulated  to  make  the  supply  as  con- 
stant as  possible.  Tt  is  not  possible 
to  influence  the  milk  supply  to  any 
great  extent  by  feeding  or  other  faci- 
lities apart  from  the  times  of  calvin? 
— "Indiana  Farmer." 

 «  

Rats  and  Their  Destruction. 

Despite  the  incessant  warfare  of 
.man  the  common  rat  continues  to  ex- 
tend its  range  and  steadily  increase  in 
numbers.  Its  dominance  is  due  to 
its  preat  fecundity  and  its  ability  to 
adapt  itself  to  all  sorts  of  conditions 
It  breeds  three  or  fourtimes  a  year, 
and  produces  from  six  to  twelve,  and 
even  more  young  at  a  litter.  Youne 
females  breed  when  only  four  or  five 
months  old.  Tt  is  practically  omni- 
vorous, feeding  upon  all  kinds  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  matter.  It  makr>< 
its  home  in  the  open  field,  the  hedc^- 
row.  and  the  river  bank,  as  well  as  in 
Stone  walls,  piers,  and  all  kinds  of 
buildings.  It  destroys  grains  when 
newly  planted,  while  growing,  and  in 
the  shock,  stack,  granary,  mill,  or 
ship's  hold,  and  also  in  the  bin  and 
feed  trough.  It  invades  store  and 
warehouse  and    destroys    fur,  laces, 


silks,  carpets,  leather  goods,  and  gro- 
ceries. It  attacks  fruit,  vegetables, 
and  meats  in  the  markets,  and  de- 
stroys by  pollution  ten  times  as  much 
as  it  actually  eats.  It  carries  dis- 
ease germs  from  house  to  house,  and 
bubonic  plague  from  city  to  city;  it 
destroys  the  farmers'  pigs,  eggs,  and 
young  poultry,  and  damages  founda- 
tions, floors,  doors,  and  furnishings  of 
dwellings. 

Poisoning  is  the  method  most  gene- 
rally adopted  for  the  destruction  of 
rats,  and  one  of  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  poisons  is  barium  car- 
bonate, or  barytes.  This  mineral  has 
the  advantage  of  being  without  taste 
or  smell;  and,  in  the  small  quantities 
used  for  poisoning  rats  and  mice,  is 
harmless  to  larger  animals.  Its  ac- 
tion on  rodents  is  slow,  but  reason- 
ably sure,  and  it  has  the  further  ad- 
vantage that  the  animals  before  dying, 
if  exit  be  possible,  usually  leave  the 
premises  in  search  of  water.  Its  em- 
ployment in  houses,  therefore,  is 
rarely  followed  by  the  annoying  odor 
which  attends  the  use  of  the  more 
virulent  poisons. 

The  poison  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  a  dough  made  of  one-fifth 
barytes  and  four-fifths  meal,  but  a 
more  convenient  bait  is  ordinary  oat- 
meal, with  about  one-eighth  of  its 
bulk  of  barytes,  mixed  with  water 
into  a  stiff  dough,  or  the  barytes  may 
be  spread  upon  bread  and  butter  or 
moistened  toast.  If  a  single  applica- 
tion of  the  poison  fails  to  drive  all 
rats  from  the  premises,  it  should  be 
repeated  with  a  change  of  bait. 

Strychnine  is  a  more  virulent  poi- 
son, but  its  action  is  so  rapid  that 
the  animals  often  die  upon  the  pre- 
mises, a  circumstance  which  prohibits 
its  use  in  occupied  dwellings.  Else- 
where strychnine  may  be  employed 
with  great  success.  Dry  strychnine 
crystals  may  be  inserted  in  small 
pieces  of  raw  meat,  sausage,  or  toas- 
ted cheese,  and  these  placed  in  the 
rat  runs;  or  oatmeal  may  be  wetted 
with  a  strychnine  syrup,  and  small 
quantities  laid  out  in  the  same  way. 

Strychnine  syrup  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows:— Dissolve  Yi  oz.  of  strychnia 
sulphate  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water; 
add  a  pint  of  thick  sugar  syrup,  and 
stir  thoroughly.  A  smaller  quantity 
of  the  poison  may  be  prepared  with 
a  proportional  quantity  of  water.  In 
preparing  the  bait  it  is  necessary  that 
all  the  oatmeal  should  be  moistened 
with  syrup.  Wheat  is  the  most  con- 
venient alternative  bait.  It  should 
be  soaked  overnight  in  the  strychnine 
syrup. 


The  two  poisons  most  commonly 
used  for  rats  and  mice  are  arsenic  and 
phosphorus,  nearly  all  commercial 
preparations  containing  one  or  the 
other  as  a  basis.  While  experiments 
prove  that  rats  have  great  powers  of 
resistance  to  arsenic,  it  may  some- 
times be  used  advantageously  as  an 
alternative  poison.  Preparations  of 
phosphorus  sold  by  druggists  are 
often  too  weak  to  be  effective;  and 
home-made  mixtures,  when  of  suffi- 
cient strength,  are  dangerous,  as  rats 
may  carry  the  baits  into  walls  or  cran- 
nies, and  thus  cause  fires. 

For  poisoning  rats  in  buildings  and 
yards  occupied  by  poultry,  the  follow- 
ing method  is  recommended: — Two 
wooden  boxes  should  be  used,  one 
considerably  larger  than  the  other, 
and  each  having  two  or  more  holes  in 
the  sides,  large  enough  to  admit  rats. 
The  poisoned  bait  should  be  placed 
on  the  bottom  and  near  the  middle 
of  the  larger  box,  and  the  smaller  box 
should  then  be  inverted  over  it.  Rats 
thus  have  free  access  to  the  bait,  but 
fowls  are  excluded.— "U.S.A.  Bulletin." 
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L^^^  Insurance . . 
. .  Company, 

TO  STOCK  OWNERS. 

This  well-known  COLONIAL  OFFICE 
ia  now  issuing. 
LIVE  STOCK  POLICIES, 
with  most  lenient  conditions,  special- 
ly prepared  to  meet  local  requirement! 
covering 

DEATH    FROM    FIRE.  NATTTIAL 
CAUSES,  AND  ACCIDENT. 
Foaling  Risks  a  Specialty. 
FOR    RATES    AND  PARTICULARS 

APPLY  TO  THE  LOCAL  AGENT. 
(N.B.—  The  well-known  '  Maori  Head  ' 
Agency  plate  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
chief  centre*) ,  or  THE  MANAGER, 
112  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 
Claims  paid  exceed  £7,500,000. 

Departments  —  FIRE,  MARINE, 
ACCIDENT,    EMPLOYERS'  INDEM- 
NITY,     PLATBGLA  88,  FIDELITY 
GUARANTEE,  ADMINISTRATION 
BONDS.  BURGLARY,  LIVE  STOCK. 
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Green  Manuring. 

Green  manuring  is  an  economical 
practice  for  various  reasons.  It  is 
even  more  worthy  of  attention  now 
than  at  earlier  periods,  for  the  reason 
that  there  is  more  need  of  adding 
vegetable  matter  to  the  soil  to  coun- 
teract the  action  of  the  greatly-in- 
creased quantities  of  artificial  fertili- 
sers used,  or,  perhaps  more  correctly, 
to  provide  a  suitable  foundation  for 
the  chemical  manures  to  act  upon  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  ploughing- 
down  of  green  crops  is,  in  a  measure, 
a  substitute  for  farmyard  manure. 
The  action  of  the  one  resembles  that 
of  the  other,  if  it  does  not  equal  it. 
Green-manuring  is  a  more  valuable 
system  on  light  sandy  soils  than  on 
clay  or  loam  land,  as  it  not  only  im- 
proves the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil,  but  it  also  increases  the  quantity 
of  humus  or  vegetable  matter,  which 
in  reasonable  proportions  is  so  valu- 
able an  element  of  fertility. 

If  the  land  be  already  rich  in  humus, 
green-manuring  may  not  be  benefi- 
cial, even  although  it  does  tend  to 
open-up  and  facilitate  the  aeration  of 
the  soil.  In  any  case,  any  adverse 
effect  which  it  might  produce  could 
easily  be  counteracted  by  dressings  of 
lime  or  potash.  It  has  been  proved 
by  practical  demonstration  that  the 
fertility  of  light  soils  can  be  vastly 
improved  by  green-manuring  with  one 
or  other  of  the  various  leguminous 
crops.  Besides  adding  to  the  amount 
of  humus  the  leguminous  crops  bring 
with  them  into  the  land  the  nitrogen 
which  they  have  collected  from  the 
air.  Thus  green-manuring  effects  an 
appreciable  saving  in  the  artificial- 
manure  bill,  as  nitrogenous  fertilisers, 
by  far  the  most  costly  of  all  the  ar- 
tificials, are  rendered  unnecessary,  and 
indeed,  are  advantageously  super- 
seded.— "The  Field." 


Schmidt  &  Gatchlove 

106  Angas  Street,  Adelaide. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERS. 

Makers  of  all  clawes  of  PUMPS 
Specialists    in    Oil,    Gas,    and  Petrol 
ENGINES. 

Rflpafr  Works  and  Tool  Makers. 
'Phone  3161. 


The  White  Ant. 

Insects  of  the  family  Termitidae,  the 
family  to  which  the  "white  ants"  be- 
long, feed  on  wood  and  dead  vege- 
table matter,  and  live  socially  in 
mixed  colonies  of  sterile  and  fertile 
individuals.  The  term  "white  ant," 
by  which  these  insects  are  known,  is 
entirely  inappropriate  insofar  as  it 
indicates  any  relationship  with  the 
true  ants,  as  they  are  not  ants,  but 
belong  to  the  order  Isoptera,  being 
closely  allied  to  the  book-lice. 

The  popular  acquaintance  with  the 
termite  is  derived  from  seeing  it  on 
its  nuptial  flight  when  the  small, 
brown,  winged  insects  emerge  from 
crevices  in  buildings  and  ground. 
These  are  the  colonising  forms,  and 
not  the  ones  which  actually  do  the 
damage,  for  the  real  depredators  are 
the  soft-bodied,  large-headed,  milky 
white  soldiers  and  workers.  No  in- 
ject occurring  in  houses  is  capable  of 
doing  greater  damage  than  Termes 
flavipes,  and  since  their  entrance  to 
buildings  is  effected  by  soil  channels, 
and  their  work  cannot  usually  be  de- 
tected before  considerable  damage  has 
been  done,  not  only  their  eradication, 
but  their  detection  is  a  difficult  mat- 
ter. 

In  every  colony  there  are  four 
forms — males,  females,  soldiers,  and 
workers.  The  males  har  e  a  pair  of 
compound  eyes  placed  just  above  the 
antennal  fossae,  and  when  young  two 
pairs  of  large  membranous  and  ap- 
proximately equal  wings,  projecting 
beyond  the  apex  of  the  abdomen 
when  at  rest.  They  live  permanently 
with  the  females.  The  females  when 
young  closely  resemble  the  males,  but 
later,  when  they  become  mothers  of 
colonies,  this  resemblance  is  not  so 
close.  The  soldiers  are  sterile,  wing- 
less, and  usually  blind.  Their  heads 
arc  chitinous,  strong,  and  peculiarly 
adapted  for  defence.  They  act  as  pro- 
tectors of  the  colony,  although  occa- 
sionally assisting  the  workers.  The 
workers  are  sterile,  wingless,  usually 
blind,  but  little  chitinised,  having 
short  and  powerful  jaws,  and  larval  in 
appearance.  They  attend  to  all  the 
duties  of  the  colony,  such  as  building 
i lie  nests,  caring  for  the  young,  and 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  queen. 
All  except  the  migratory  winged 
forma  are  incapable  of  enduring  sun- 
light, as  the  soft  delicate  bodies  of 
the  other  forms  shrivel  when  exposed, 
and,  consequently,  all  their  operations 
are  done  under  shelter. 

At  the  time  of  the  nuptial  flight,  the 
winged  forms  emerge  in  pairs,  and, 


under  favorable  conditions,  each  pair 
may  establish  a  new  colony,  but  as 
they  are  preyed  upon  by  many  insecti- 
vorous animals,  this  rarely  happens. 
As  soon  as  a  king  and  queen  have  es^ 
tablished  a  new  colony,  they  superin- 
tend the  rearing  of  the  first  brood  of 
workers  and  soldiers  until  these  are 
able  to  assume  their  special  duties  in> 
the  colony.  Henceforth,  the  queen 
loses  all  power  of  locomotion,  is  con- 
stantly fed  by  the  workers,  and  her 
size  increases  considerably.  She 
now  becomes  an  egg-laying  machine, 
laying  many  thousands  of  eggs  per 
day.  When  any  accident  befalls  the 
queen,  a  "supplementary  queen"  is 
developed  from  a  very  young  larva, 
being  smaller,  however,  than  a  true 
queen,  but  serving  the  purpose  of 
egg-laying  equally  as  well. 

As  so  many  of  the  colonising  forms 
are  destroyed  during  their  nuptial 
flight,  the  more  usual  rule  of  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  colony  is  the  split- 
ting up  of  old  colonies.  As  methods 
of  prevention,  and  remedies  against 
white  ants,  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned:— (i)  Coat  all  foundation  tim- 
bers with  tar.  (2)  Build  the  founda- 
tions of  buildings  entirely  of  brick, 
stone,  or  concrete.  (3)  Fumigation 
with  hydrocyanic  gas  at  the  strength 
of  1  oz.  of  potassium  cyanide  per  ico 
cubic  feet  of  space.  (To  make  this, 
gas,  the  required  number  (x)  of 
ounces  of  potassium  cyanide  is 
weighed  out;  to  this  is  added  twice 
the  number  (2x)  of  fluid  ounces  of 
sulphuric  acid,  and  four  times  ih-: 
number  (4x)  of  fluid  ounces  of  water.) 
Fumigate  in  a  tight  room  to  which  ac- 
cess cannot  be  gained  during  the 
operation,  as  the  gas  is  a  most  deadly 
poison.  After  the  room  has  been 
closed,  put  the  acid  and  water  into  an 
earthenware  vessel  and  drop  into  it 
the  cyanide  contained  in  a  bag  at- 
tached to  a  string  which  runs  freely 
through  a  keyhole.  After  fumiga- 
tion has  gone  on  from  one  to  two 
hours,  open  the  room  from  the  outside 
and  allow  it  to  air  for  not  less  than 
six  hours  before  entering. —  "Agricul- 
tural \Tcws  " 
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Houses  and  Rent. 

The  rent  question  is  ever  pre- 
sent. It  is  not  to  be  dismissal 
by  merely  attacking  the  landlord 
on  the  score  that  he  wants  too 
much  rent.  The  proof  of  the  rent 
is  "in  the  net  return  on  the  invest- 
ment over  a  period  of  years  repre- 
senting the  life  of  the  houscK-ss 
land  and  the  increment  thereon.  In 
our  larger  cities  the  rent  question 
has  become  intense.  State  inter- 
vention has  occurred  in  one  in- 
stance in  the  shape  of  a  proposal 
to  erect  cottages  on  a  wholesale 
plan  and  let  them  at  a  low  rate  of 
interest.  While  there  is  something 
to  commend  itself  in  this,  there  .i;v 
a  few  features  of  more  or  less  im- 
portance of  the  other  kind.  In  anv 
such  proposal  some  dependence 
may  be  had  on  'Savings  Bank 
funds,  and  what  of  the  position  oT 
a  man  who  has  been  saving  up  to 
jret  a  house  for  his  old  age.  His 
thriftJ  provides  the  means  for  a 
competitor  to  come  in  and  destroy 
that  form  of  investment.  When  the 
State  can  dictate  the  interest  on 
the  money  it  borrows  it*  is  no  very 
difficult  thing  to  fix"  the  interest  on 
the  money  it  invests  at  below  a 
commercial  rate.  Then  the  State 
can  take  chances  which  the  indivi- 
dual must  avoid,  as  if  it  throws 
awav  ;l  few  hundreds  of  thousands 
it  is  hardlv  noticed.  Rents  in 
the  ordinary  way  ol>ey  a  common 
law.  First  there  is  the  question 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  then 
the  increase.!'  cost  of  production. 
If  the  trades  engaged  in  producing 
a  house  enjoy  a  wage  return  of  25 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  what  would 
have  been  paid  10  vears  ago,  then 
the  "  troods  "  costing-  more  must 
be  sold  for  more.  '"But  what  of 
an  old  house  ?  "  may  be  asked, 
"  seeing  that  this  was  built  before 
that  increase."  The  answer  is 
that  it)  ol>evs  a  common  law  in 
rising  to  the  new  one,  while  it 
must  be  remembered  that  if  things 
are  dearer  the  landlord  has  to  live 
as  well  as  others.  Rut  this  doesn't 
settle  the  question  as  applying  to 
the  noor — the  people  who  have  not 
participated  in  the  general  rise  of 
wages,  but  who  have  to  participate 
in  the  general  rise  in  rents.  Des- 
perate conditions  demand  extreme 
remedies,  or  remedies  out  of  the 
common.  Whether  it  is  the  State 
or  the  municipality,  or  a  com- 
pany, or  a  very  wealthy  indivi- 
dual, the  question  of  providing 
homes  for  the  poor  can  hardly  l>e 
set  aside  by  showing  that  the  aver- 
age landlord  either  exacts  onlv  a 
fair  thing  or  something  more  than 
a  fair  thing.  Some  notable  object 
lessons  are  provided  in  England 


There  thev  have  manv  garden 
suburbs,  and  far  more  in  process 
of  development.  A  notable  feature 
is  the  Stopping  of  avererowding, 
and  in  this  connection  it  is  of  no 
use  drawing  comparisons,  a*  over- 
crowdin..  has  resulted  chiefly  from 
a  certain  form  of  evolution  through 
restricted  transit.  Cheap  transit, 
electric  trams,  rapid  trains,  and 
motor  omnibuses  promise  more  for 
elbow  room  than  could  ever  be 
effected  bv  all  the  philanthropists 
alive  without  these  conveniences. 
OvercrowdiiK-  in  the  old  country— 
and  it  will  be  found  to  applv  to 
all  countries  to  the  extent  to  which 
thev  are  affected — has  reduced  the 
stamina  of  the  people  afflicted  by 
it,  warped  their  character,  and  in- 
creased both  crime  -and  disease. 
The  building  laws  of  London  allow 
44  houses  to  be  built  on  the  acre. 
The  diagram  shows  how  44  houses 
must  be  crowded  to  be  so  com- 
passed, and  what,  according  to  a 
London  editor  of  note,  an  acre 
should  carrv  as  the  limit  of  its 
residential  capacity.  Experience 
there  has  shown  that  overcrowd- 
a fleets  the  birth  rate.  Statistics 
are  available  to  prove  that  while 
27.9  per  t,ooo  is  the  average  birth 
rate  in  England  and  Wales,  in  or- 
dinary conditions  56  per  T.ooo  is 
the  rate  in  the  g-arden  suburbs  so 
far  completed  and  occupied.  An 
Enrlish  capitalist  has  demonstrat- 
ed in  the  construction  of  50  cot- 
tages with  white  fronts,  red  roofs, 
green  grass  plots,  and  nice  gar- 
dens, that  the  capital  invested  mav 
be  made  to  return  a  net  of  4  per 
cent,  on  a  rent  of  4/6  per  week. 
What  would  be  the  equivalent  of 
this  in  Australian  cities  ?  Tt  would 
van-  in  different  cities,  of  course, 
but  sav  a  net  of  6  per  cent,  on 
to/-  oer  week.  If  men  of  means, 
no  matter  whether  in  corporation 
or  individually,  to  to  pa  ns  to  pro- 
vide nice  homes  for  the  poor  for  a 
low  rental,  we  mav  be  sure  that 
the  latter  is  based  on  a  minimum 
of  repairs  Here  is  a  question 
whether  the  tenant  is  not  some- 
times the  enemv  of  his  class,  and 
where,  as  a  consequence  he  has  not 
that  much  of  the  remedy  in  his 
own  hands.  Everv  tenant  who 
knocks  a  house  about  is  not 
getting  even  with  his  landlord  so 
much  as  passing  a  burden    on  to 
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other  tenants.  A  London  authori- 
ty recommends  a  housing  council 
in  everv  municipality,  to  influence 
a  fair  balance  as  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  and  to  appeal  to  popu- 
lar sentiment  bv  developing  some- 
thing like  a  mutuality  of  interests. 

 <$>  

^  No  man  can  tell  what  a  cow  will  do 
in  the  production  of  milk  until  ,she  has 
been  giving  milk  for  two  or  three 
years. 

The  silo  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
economical  way  of  handling  green 
fodder,  storing  much  in  a  small  space, 
and  keeping  it  in  the  best  condition 
to  feed,  thereby  increasing  dairy  profit 
and  correspondingly  enriching  the 
farm. 

 ®  

Cases  of  hernia  are  so  comparatively  fre- 
quent amongst  males,  and  especially  those 
who  have  to  handle  and  carry  heavy  weights, 
that  a  word  of  caution  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Thp  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  a 
suitable  truss  tha  moment  that  the  slightest 
protiiBi'on  shows  itself  cannot  be  too  strongly 
urged,  and  the  negUct  of  this  precaution  has 
been  th«  caviae  of  much  suffering.  If  a  eood 
fitting  truss  i9  secured  the  patient  suffers 
little  inconvenience,  but  as  the  fittiiif  of  the 
tru»s  is  a  most  important  point  it  is  imperative 
that  a  thoroughly  skilled  truss-maker  should 
be  consulted,  and  those  who  require  treatment 
should  consult  to  Mr.  K.  Be<  htel,  of  59. 
O'Connell  Street,  North  Adelaide.  MrBechtel 
is  a  thoroughly  competent  truss  and  bandage 
mala  r,  and  in  most  case  undertaken  a  cure  is 
guaranteed.  In  addition  to  trusses  and  ban- 
dages he  also  makes  Patent  Attachable  »nd 
Detachable  Buggy,  Spring  ('art.  Yankee  and 
C»b  Saddles,  to  order,  and  forwards  to  any 
part  i  f  the  Commonwealth.  Country  orders 
receive  special  attention. 


CROWN  ilNClIOR  HOTEL, 

GRENFELL    STREET   (adjoining  East  End  Market). 

A    MIERS,  Proprietor 

(late  of  Old  Queen's  Arms,  Wright  Street). 

wishes  to  intimate  that  he  is  now  in  possession    of  the    above  hotel,  and 
hop«s  to  merit  a  share  of  public  support.       Ample    stabling.       Ostler  in 
attendance  d»y  and  night.     Terms  moderate.    A  trial  iolicited. 
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(Continued  fron  page  455). 

—  Milk  Utensils  and  their  Care.  — 

Character  of  Utensils. — Not  all 
the  bacteria  that  find  their  way  in- 
to the  milk  come  from  the  cow  or 
barn.  Often  milk-pails,  strainers, 
cans  and  other  utensils  used  for 
handling  the  milk  are  the  source  of 
such  trouble.  Faulty  construction 
of  these  vessels  is  very  common 
There  should  be  no  hidden,  in- 
accessible places  in  milk  vessels. 
The  seams  should  be  soldered  over 
smoothly,  inside  and  out.  Cheap 
tinware  is  usually  not  well  solder- 


ed, and  if  such  is  purchased  it 
should  be  taken  to  the  tinner  to 
have  all  seams  carefully  gone  over, 
closing  up  all  that  are  open  and 
cannot  easily  be  cleaned.  Galvan- 
ized iron  is  sometimes  used  for 
milk-pails  and  other  dairy  vessels, 
but  this  should  not  be,  as  the  gal- 
vanized iron  is  rough  on  the  sur- 
face, and  affords  hiding-places  for  in- 
numerable bacteria.  Wooden  ves- 
sels should  not  be  tolerated,  under 
any  condition,  for  holding  milk, 
for  it  is  impassible  to  keep  them 
clean.  Rusty  tinware,  besides  its 
effect  in  imparting  rusty  or  met- 
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alllic  flavor  to  the  milk,  is  objject- 
ionable  for  the  same  reason.  Good 
tin  is  the  only  practicable  material 
for  milk  vessels,  and  this  must  be 
kept  shining  and  bright. 

Cleaning  the  Utensils. — The  pro- 
per washing  of  milk  utensils  is 
something  that  is  often  misunder- 
stood. All  milk  should  be  rinsed 
from  the  surface  of  the  tin  before 
it  comes  in  contact  with  boiling 
water,  as  the  heat  will  cook  the 
milk  onto  the  surface,  forming  a 
coating  very  difficult  to  remove. 
If  this  coating  is  not  removed,  it 
furnishes  food  and  place  for  bac- 
"terial  growth.  This  is  especially 
true  around  place*  liable  to  remain 
moist.  After  rinsing  the  vessel 
free  from  milk,  it  may  then  be 
washed  in  hot  water.  There 
should  be  added  to  the  water  some 
good  cleansing  compound.  Some 
of  the  so-called  washing-powders 
are  very  objectionable,  as  grease 
of  some  kind  is  used  principally  in 
their  make-up.  When  such  powders 
are  used  a  coating  of  thick  grease 
will  be  formed  around  the  edges  of 
the  sink  or  pan  containing  the 
wash  water.  All  such  compounds 
should  be  discarded.  Powders  can 
be  procured  that  are  guaranteed 
to  contain  no  grease,  and  they  are 
usually  excellent!  cleansers.  If 
these  are  not  obtainable,  the  thing 
to  use  is  ordinary  commercial  sal 
soda  and  a  little  borax,  which  are 
cheap  and  effective. 

For  scrubbing  the  surfaces  of 
milk  vessels  a  good  brush  should 
be  used.  There  is  nothing  more 
objectionable  for  this  purpose  than 
a  cloth,  particularly  the  cloth  that 
has  been  used  for  washing  the  din- 
ner dishes  or  the  pots  and  pans. 
A  good  hand  brush  can  be  purchas. 
ed  for  a  few  cents.  It  is  the  most 
effective  and  can  be  easily  kept 
clean. 

Drying  and  Sunning  Utensils. — 
The  final  rinsing  of  dairy  vessels 
should  be  in  boiling-hot  water.  H 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  a  few 
minutes  in  the  hot  water,  all  the 
better.  The  heat  will  reach  every 
part,  and  be  continued  long  en- 
ough to  destroy  all  bacterial  life. 
After  the  rinsing  in  boiling  water 
the  surface  will  quickly  dry,  and 
should  be  hllowed  to  do  so  natur- 
ally. Turn  the  vessels  so  that  it 
will  drain,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  heat  in  the  metal  will  dry  the 
surface  A  cloth  for  drying  can 
rarely  be  kept  clean,  and  for  this 
reason  does  more  harm  than  good. 
It  is  an  excellent  practice  to  stand 
the  pails  and  other  milk  vessels  in 
the  sun  so  that  the  rays  will  reach 
every  part  of  the  inside.  Most 
species  of  bacteria  cannot  live  in 
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the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  For 
this  reason  milk  rooms  and  simi 
lar  rooms  for  handling  milk  pro 
ducts,  except  cold-storage  rooms, 
should  be  built  so  that  the  sun 
light  can  enter  in  abundance. 
Dairv  rooms  are  usually  damp, 
and  if  dark  will  permit  the  growth 
of  molds  and  the  development  oi 
bacteria,  and  will  speedily  become 
unfit  as  places  to  keep  milk.  The 
troubles  with  stringy,  or  ropy, 
milk  usually  occur  in  places  of  this 
kind,  and  can  be  overcome  by  a 
thorough  cleansing  and  the  admis 
sion  of  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight. 

—  Handling  of  Milk  After  it  is 

Drawn.  — 
Milk  is  often  spoiled  by  allowing 
it  to  stand  in  the  barn'  too  !on^ 
after  it  is  drawn.  It  readily  ab- 
sorbs odors  from  the  air,  and  odors 
of  the  barn  are  usually  much  in. 
evidence.  For  this  reason  the  milk 
should  l>e  quickly  removed  to  a 
place  free  from  odors. 

The  Milk  Rooms.— If  milk  is 
placed  in  a  cellar  or  cave  ■  where 
there  are  decaying  vegetables  or 
fruits  it  will  quickly  absorb  the 
odors  from  them.  Such  places  ate 
entirely  unfit  for  the  storing  of 
milk.  The  dairyman  should  have 
a  building  set  apart  from  the  barns 
or  other  places  from  which  ob- 
jectionable odors  might  come,  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  dairy. 
This  building  need  not  be  very 
large,  but  must  be  constructed  so 
that  it  can  be  easily  kept  clean 
and  cool.  A  cement'  floor  should 
be  laid,  as  it  is  the  easiest  to  clean, 
is  cool,    and   does    not   rot  from 

moisture.  If  the  walls  are  built  of 
stone,  brick,  or  concrete,  so  much 

the  better,  for  such  walls  keep  out 

the  heat. 

The  roof  construction  should  be 
I    such  that  it    will  effectually  turn 

the  heat  of  the  sun.  If  the  roof  is 
1    not  of  concrete,  it  should  be  built 

double,  so  that  an  air  current  will 

pass  between  the  upper  and  lower 

part.  Walls  and  ceilings  should  be 
t    covered     with     cement  plaster, 

whether  wood  or  stone  is   used  in 
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their  construction.  Tin's  finish,  if 
properly  put  on,  is  easy  to  clean 
and  docs  not  readily  become  af- 
fected with  mold  or  decay. 

The  Water  -  Supply.—  Provision 
must  lie  made  for  art  abundance  of 
water,  and  the  pumping  arrange- 
ment must  be  such  that  the  fresh 
water  from  the  well  or  spring  will 
tlow  through  the  dairv  house.  It 
should  run  into  a  tank  built  deep 
enough  to  allow  the  complete  sub- 
merging of  the  milk  and  cream 
cms.  The  tank  should  have  suf- 
ficient width  and  length  to  hold 
all  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
use.  A  tank  built  up  of  concrete 
and  finished  with  a  cement  surface 
is  the  most  economical  in  the  long 
run  and  is  much  more  satisfactory. 
Provision  must  be  made  for  drain- 
ing it  out  for  purposes  of  cleaning. 
Wooden  tanks  are  usually  a  source 
of  trouble  from  leaks  and  decay. 
Iron  tanks  do  not  last  long,  be- 
cause thev  become  rusty. 

Use  of  Steam. — In  a  moderate- 
sized  dairy  there  should  be  added 
to  the  equipment  a  small  steam- 
boiler,  which  should  be  in  a  room 
separate  from  the  dairy.  There  is 
always  need  of  steam,  and  the  ad- 
ditional cost  involved  is  but  little 
compared  with  the  benefits  ob- 
tained. If  steam  cannot  be  pro- 
vided, a  small  hot-water  heater  of 
some  kind  should  be  used.  It  is 
essential  to  have  plenty  of  boiling 
water  for  purposes  of  washing  and 
scalding  milk  vessels  and  the  floors 
and  walls  of  the  building. 

'(To  be  Continued). 


Mud. 

When  ponds,  tanks,  or  ditches  are 
being  cleared  out,  the  mud  taken  from 
the  bottom  can  frequently  be  utilised 
with  advantage,  although  the  compo- 
sition cf  the  sediment  will  naturally 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  sur- 
rounding soil  and  the  nature  of  the 
pond. 

The  composition  of  one  or  two 
samples  of  mud  from  ponds  in  En-^ 
land,  together  with  notes  as  to  the 
uses  of  the  material,  were  given  in  an 
article  that  appeared  in  a  late  num- 
ber of  the  "Journal"  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  of  Great  Britain.  A  sam- 
ple taken  from  a  pond  at  Kew  con- 
tained 45.15  per  cent,  of  moisture, 
0.430  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  0.27  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  12.04  per 
cent,  of  lime,  together  with  magnesia 
and  other  alkalies,  equal  to  0.97  per 
cent.  A  specimen  of  pond  mud  from 
Nottinghamshire  contained  78.81  per 
cent,  of  moisture,  0.862  per  cent,  oi 


nitrogen,  0.32  per  cent,  of  phosphor'e. 
acid,  and  7  70  per  cent,  of  lime. 

Where  a  pond  is  situated  at  the 
lower  end  of  a  field,  it  is  like'.y  to  1  e- 
ceive,  after  rain,  surface  washings 
which  may  possess  considerable  111:. 
nurial  value.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  pond  is  one  formed  by  spruigs, 
the  sediment  may  be  of  little  or  n-:> 
value. 

At  Kew  the  pond  mud  is  used  for 
general  gardening  purposes,  and  as  a 
mulch  for  beds,  borders,  and  trees.  It 
has  also  given  good  results  as  a  top 
dressing  for  grass.  Before  use,  the 
water  should  be  allowed  to  drain 
away,  and  the  mud  broken  up. 
such  material  is  as  much  of  a  mecha- 

It  is  pointed  out  that  the  effect  of 
nical  nature,  and  if  used  on  land  of  & 
lighter  or  drier  texture,  would  assist 
in  improving  its  physical  condition 
On  heavy  land  it  probably  would  not 
be  so  successful. 


FURNITURE  ! 

Why  pay  high  prices  ? 
Buy  from  those  who  make  \t  and  sell 
from  workshop  to  public  direct. 

RENOVATIONS  A  SPECIALITY. 

Write,  call,  or  'phonc--Central,  2103,  ; 
Furniture  Manufacturers. 

Borthwick  Reid  &  Harper, 

PTR1R    ST.    ADELAIDE.     (next  to 
"  Army  "  Citadel.) 


Engineer,  General  Machinist,  ice. 
Corner  of 

FRANK  Id N    AND    MORPHETT  ST.. 

ADELAIDE 

Begs  to  notify  all  prople  in  the 
Country  and  elsewhere  that  he  is  in 
business  as  above.  Estimates  given 
for  the  repair,  erection,  and  maintain- 
enc<>  of  Steam,  Oil,  and  Gas  Engines 
and  all  kinds  of  Machinery.  Terms 
Moderate,  etc.,  etc.. 
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The  Use  'of  Kainit  as  a 
Plant  Food  and  Fungicide. 

By  A.  J.  Ewart,  in  Victorian 
Journal  of  Agriculture. 

Kainit  is  a  natural  mineral 
manure  which  has  long  been  used 
in  Agriculture  as  a  potash  manure, 
but  -which,  according  to  recent 
work,  has  also  other  uses.  In  the 
pure  form,  the  mineral  was  form- 
erly supposed  to  consist  of  potas- 
sium sulphate,  magesium  sulphate 
and  magnesium  chloride  combined 
with  water.  It  seems  more  pro- 
bable, however,  that  it  really 
consists  of  potassium  chloride  and 
magnesium  sulphate  combined  with 
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water.  It  is  usually,  however, 
mixed  with  potassium  chloride, 
rock  salt  and  other  impurities. 
As  a  general  rule  it  is  stated 
samples  containing  much  chlorine 
are  also  rich  in  potJash.  To  some 
extent  the  presence  of  salt  is  ob- 
jectionable, particularly  if  the 
amount  exceeds  30  per  cent.  For 
such  a  crop  as  mangolds,  however, 
the  presence  of  salt  is  actually  an 
advantage,  if  not  too  abundant  ; 
but  for  many  crops,  as  well  as  for 
flowers  and  fruit  trees,  the  pre- 
sence of  salt  in  any  amount  may 
exercise  a  more  or  less  pronounced 
injurious  effect.  In  such  cases 
where  a  supply  of  potassium  is 
needed  and  cost  is  less  important, 
simple  potassium  salts  may  be 
used,  such  as  the  sulphate  or  chlo- 
ride ;  and,  on  a  small  scale,  the 
more  expensive  nitrate. 

The  usual  application  is  at  the 
rate  of  4  to  8  cwts.  per  acre.,  and, 
as  a  general  rule,  better  results 
are  1  obtained  when  it  is  applied  to 
sandy,  calcareous  or  humus  soils, 
than  when  it  is  used  on  clays  and 
loams.  To  get  the  best  results  the 
soil  must  contain  a  sufficiency  of 
lime,  and  in  pastures  the  effect  is 
more  noticeable  on  the  quality  than 
on  the  quantity  of  the  herbage. 
Naturally,  it  would  be  little  use 
applying  it  to  a  soil  already  suf- 
ficiently rich  in  potash,  and  this  is 
best  told  bv  actual  trial. 

Crops  which  have  specially  high 
potash  requirement  are  potatoes 
mangolds  and  other  root  crops, 
carrots,  onions,  fruits  and  all  kinds 
of  leguminous  crops,  peas,  beans, 
clover,  etc.,  For  grasses  and 
cereals  potash  is  usually  less 
necessary,  but  recent  experiments 
in  the  United  States  showed  that 
the  application  of  a  mixture  of 
phosphates  and  kainit  quadrupled 
the  yield  of  hav,  as  compared  with) 
long  unmamured  plots,  and  its  use 
was  found  to  result  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  greater  yield  of 
marketable  potatoes  than  the 
application  of  any  other  form  of 
potash.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
experiments  carried  out  in  Ger- 
many showed  that  when  kainit 
was  applied  to  the  soil  in  the  form 
of  a  heavy  dressing  before  'or  after 
planting,  it  appeared  to  excise  an 
unfavourable  influence  upon  the 
development  of  the  skin  of  potatoes 
wMeh  would  probably  affect  their 
keeping  qualities  and  resistance  to 
disease.  Its  use  was  not,  how- 
ever, found  to  produce  any  per- 
ceptible effect  on  the  amount  of 
potato  scab.  Experiments  in  the 
BOUtfc  of  the  United  States  showed 
that  kainit  was  more  costly  as  a 
fertilizer  for  cotton  than  chloride 


of  potassium,  whereas  experiments 
in  England,  near  I/eeds,  showed 
that  the  finest  malting  barley  was 
grown  with  a  mixture  of  nitrate,' of 
soda,  superphosphate  and  kainit. 
The  use  of  kainit  has  also  been 
found  to  increase  the  proportion  of 
seed  to  straw  in  p^.s,  beans,  oats 
and  rve. 

It  has  also  been  claimed  that 
kaint  is  useful  both  as  an  insecticide 
and  as  a  fungicide.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  it  has  any  sufficiently 
powerful  action  to  be  of  any  direct 
ise,  either  as  an  insecticide  or 
funeicide.  It  does,  however,  appear 
to  render  the  plants  to  which  it 
is  applied  more  resistant  to  certain 
diseases  ;  and,  according  to  recent 
work,  this  effect  is  best  shown 
when  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  a 
spray  applied  to  the  foliage. 
Applied  to  potatoes  in  the  form 
of  a  2  per  centj.  solution,  it  appear- 
ed to  make  them  more  resist- 
ant to  disease  and  to  increase 
the  yield  without  producing  any 
pronounced  decrease  in  the  per- 
centage of  starch  in  the  tubers. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  applied 
to  the  soil  in  the  usual  manner,  it 
had  no  perceptible  effect  on  the 
disease  of  celery  known  as  "  Black 
Heart  ";  and,  wherever  it  has  been 
tried  as  a  preventive  for  rust  and 
smut,  it  appears  to  have  been 
almost,  if  notJ  entirely,  a  failure. 
This  mineral  has  also  been  used  to 
add  to  farmyard  manure  in  order 
to  preserve.it  and  diminish  the  loss 
of  nitrogen.  It  has  not,  however, 
been  found  to  be  particularity 
effective,  and  4he  addition  of  kainit 
to  manure  does  nor  preserve  it  as 
well  as  does         '■  '  .nd 

covering  it  with  a  layer  of  soil. 

The  practice  sometimes  followed 
of  strewing  kainit  on  the  bedding 
of  domestic  animals  is  a  bad  one. 
It  exercises  an  injurious  action  on 
their  feet,  and  it  has  been  found 
that,  when  swallowed,  it  is  irritant 
or  even  toxic  to  chickens. 

One  curious  action  of  kainit  is 
worth v  of  note.  It  appears  that, 
when  applied  to  the  soil  in  large 
amounts,  it  increases  the  conduc- 
tive power  of  the  soil  for  heat  and 
hence  keeps  its  temperature  more 
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uniform.  Exactly  how  it  acts  is 
not  quite  certain,  but  the  applica- 
tion of  kainit  at  the  rate  of  ioo  to 
300  lbs.  per  acre  was  found  in 
,  Germany  to  reduce  the  formation 
of  frost.  When  applied  in  still 
gTeater  amounts,  if  forms  a  crustJ 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and 
appears  to  render  it  liable  to  a 
gTeater  variation  of  temperature 
than  l>efore  any  was  applied. 
These  facts  are  of  interest  because 
thev  show  how  complicated  may 
be  the  action  of  any  manurial  sub- 
stance when  applied  to  the  soil. 

 <t>  

Benefits  of  Cultivation. 

What  are  these  benefits  ?  Pro. 
feasor  L.  H.  Bailey  enumerates 
them  as  follows  : — 

I.  Tillage  improves  the  physical 
condition  of  the  land  (a)  By  fining 
the  soil,  and  thereby  presenting 
greater  feeding  surface  to  the 
roots  ;  (b)  By  increasing  the  depth 
of  the  soil,  and  thereby  giving  a 
greater  foraging  and  root-hold 
area  to  the  plant  ;  (c)  By  warm- 
ing and  drying  the  soil  in  spring  ; 
(d)  By  reducing  the  extremes  ol 
temperature  and  moisture. 


bis  stall.  Look  to  it  that  np  ono  else 
does,  either*. 

Whan  a  horse  yets  to  gnawing  at  tho 
manger  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
cover  everything  gnawable  with  tin. 
letter  do  it  before  the  habit  is  formed 
however'. 

Some  of  the  rainy  days  can  bo  spent 
profitably  in  looking  over  the  harvest 
machinery.  A  missing  bolt  or  loose 
nut  may  cause  un  expensive  delay. 

The  most  important  essentials  in  the 
erection  of  a  pig-sty  are  to  have  it 
where  it  can  have  perfect  drainage  and 
plenty  of  sun-light.  Stagnant  water, 
where  the  sun  rarely  shines,  is  the 
ideal  medium  for  the  incubation  of 
disease  germs. 

it  is  impossible  to  build  up  and 
maintain  a  dairy  herd  except  through 
discriminating  selection,  and  this  can 
only  be  attained  where  careful  records 
are  kept. 

The  cart-horse  has  an  adaptability 
that  belongs  to  no  machine,  however 
ingeniously  constructed,  and  it  is  im- 
possible that  he  will  ever  be  dis- 
possessed of  his  place. 

The  commercial  pig  to  be  profit 
able  must  be  strong,  healthy,  a  quick 
grower,  and  a  rapid  fattener.  In 
order  to  secure  these  qualities  the 
selection  of  parents  of  the  right  stamp 
is  absolutely  essential. 


2.  Tillage  may  save  moisture — 
(e)  By  increasing  the  water-holding 
capacity  of  the  soil  ;  (f)  By  check- 
ing evaporation. 

3.  Tillage  may  augment  chemi- 
cal activities — (g)  by  aiding  in 
setting  free  plant  food  ;  (h)  By 
promoting  nitrification  ;  (i)  By 
hastening  the  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic matter  ;  (j)  By  extending 
these  agencies  (g,  h,  i)  to  greater 
depths  of  soil. 


Farm  Notes. 

Poultry  for  profit  must  be  studied 
from  a  practical  standpoint,  just  as 
any  other  stock  on  the  farm.  A  hen 
is  not  a  large  creature,  but  the  poultry 
industry  is  large. 

A  real,  shrewd,  live  dairy-farmer  will 
make  it  his  business  to  know  what  a 
cow  should  earn,  in  order  to  bring 
him  a  fair  profit.  This  he  must  do  by 
comparison  either  in  reading  or  by 
observation. 

A  real,  shrewd,  dairy  farmer  Realises 
that  he  must  either  read  or  travel 
extensively  to  see  what  other  men's 
h/'rds  are  doing.  It  has  simply 
amazed  hundred*  of  men  when  they 
once  wake  up,  to  see  in  what  a  place 
of  darkness  they  have  been  living. 

Ualter-puiling  is  a  bad  trick  in  a 
horse.  Often  it  is  brought  on  by  care- 
less usage  in  the  stall.  Never  do  any- 
thing that  would  frighten  a  horse  in 


Performances  most  enjoyed  by  dairy- 
men are  not  exhibitions  oi  cows' 
fancy  dancing  and  high  kicking,  but 
milk-pail  performances. 

Promote  cows  that  do  not  come  up 
to  the  average  yield  of  the  herd. 
Give  them  a  walk  off  the  farm.  .Re- 
place them  with  cows  that  can  and 
do  keep  above  the  average  yield. 

Pedigree  counts  for  much,  but  with- 
oue  individual  merit  it  is  not  worth 
anything. 

What  a  man  wants  to  know  about 
a  cow,    a  hen,    a  man,  or  a   firm  is, 


does  it  deliver  tho  goods  ?  If  it  does 
not,  no  ono  has  any  use  for  it. 

The  cause  of  stringy  milk  is  a  cer- 
tain Kind  of  bacteria  which  gets  into 
the  milk  after  it  is  drawn  from  the 
cow. 

When  trouble  with  stringy  milk 
arises,  it  is  usually  overcome  by- 
careful  ly  cleaning  the  cow's  udder 
Wore  milking,  washing  the  milker's 
hands,  and  thoroughly  steaming  the 
tinware,    strainer    cloths,  cans,  etc. 

The  sooner  milk  is  cooled  after  being 
drawn  the  better  it  will  keep. 

It  should  \>e  remembered  that  milk 
is  a  good  medium  in  which  disease 
germs  can  multiply,  iienoe  the  great- 
est possible  care  should  be  taken  to 
protect  the  milk  from  dirt. 

The  potato  plant,  the  tomato  plant, 
and  the  tobacco  plant  are  closely, 
allied,  belonging  to  the  same  family. 
One  has  its  tubers  developed,  the 
other  its  fruit,  and  the  Jjjird  its 
leaves. 

Are  the  Canadian  farmers  addicted 
to  Mormonism  ?  One  of  them  writes 
to  a  newspaper  :— "  Sir,  if  you  see  any 
women  who  want  to  get  married,  send 
them  this  way.  1  want  a  wife  myself 
and  a  good  many  more." 

Liberal  feteding  is  necessary  to 
liberal  production. 

Nothing  adds  to  the  quanlity  of  milk 
and  cream  like  cleanliness  in  the  dairy. 

The  cow  which  gives  the  most  milk 
will  not  always  make  the  most 
butter. 

Low  ceilings  in  stables,  byres,  cattle- 
sheds,  etc.,  are  fruitful  sources  of  ill- 
health. 

In  lung  affections  of  all  animals, 
plenty  of  fresh  air  should  be  allowed, 
the  body  being  kept  warm. 

Beautiful  cows  are  not  those  that 
appear  best  on  canvas  in  pictures, 
but  on  the  balance-sheet  in  hard  cash. 
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Potiltry  Notes. 


The  Moulting  of  Fowls. 

The  development  of  the  plu- 
mage of  our  domestic  fowls  is  not 
a  subject  that  has  engaged  much 
attention  from  poultry  raisers, 
outside  of  the  experts  and  fanciers 
in  this  country.  In  America, 
however,  where  the  industry  is 
raised  to  a  science,  and  where  the 
agricultural  colleges  make  a  speci- 
ality of  issuing  instruction  in  ail 
that  appertains  to  poultry  hus- 
bandry, an  elaborate  treatise  has 
just  been  issued  regarding  the  de- 
velopment and  sequence  of  plu- 
mage, and  the  relation  between 
moulting  and  egg  production.  The 
aubjeet  is  dealt  with  in  the  pam- 
phlet at  too  great  a  length  to  per- 
mit of  reproduction  in  these 
columns,  even  for  the  benefit  of 
enthusiasts.  It,  however,  lends 
itself  to  considerable  curtail- 
ments, and  in  that  form  may  be 
commended  to  tho  perusal  of  the 
layman  who  barely  knows  one 
breed  from  another,  and  troubles 
little  about  feathers  or  the  part 
played  thereby  in  egg  production. 

While  the  first  body-covering  -jf 
a  chick  may  or  may  not  be  called 
plumage,  it  is  shed  and  replaced 
as  if  it  were  plumage.  The  me- 
thod of  moulting,  however,  is  pe- 
culiar to  the  downy  coat.  The 
baby  chick,  when  it  comes  from 
the  shell,  lias  pin  feathers  for 
flights;  in  two  or  three  days  it  de- 
velops pin  feathers  that  will  be 
come  main  tail  feathers.  The 
down  grows  longer,  and,  on  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  body,  develops 
Bbafts.  Within  a  few  days  the 
Bhafts  burst  open,  allowing  the 


web  of  the  feather  to  spread  out, 
but  the  down  often  clings  to  the 
lip  of  the  opened  feather.  The 
ragged  appearance  noticeable  on 
t  wo  or  three-weeks  old  chicks  is 
due  to  this  clinging  of  the  down 
tips. 

The  first  body  feathers  to  ap- 
pear  are  those  at  the  throat,  just 
above  the  crop.  From  this  point 
a  line  of  feathers  extends  down 
each  side  of  the  crop  and  breast. 
When  this  line  begins  to  show,  a 
tuft  appears  on  each  thigh,  and  a 
line  down  the  spine.  The  feathered 
areas  increase  in  size  as  the  chicks 
grow  older,  so  that  at  the  age  of 
four  or  five  weeks  they  have 
grown  together,  and  the  healthy 
chick  looks  to  be  well  feathered. 
The  wings  and  back  are  covered, 
the  feathers  growing  well  up  the 
back  of  the  head,  and  the  breast, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small 
space  over  the  crop,  is  pro- 
tected. The  rear  of  the  body  is 
covered  by  the  flights,  the  feathers 
on  the  thighs,  and  a  tuft  near  the 
rear  of  the  keel-bone.  The  legs 
are  encircled  by  a  ring  of  feathers, 
just  above  the  shank.  In  a  word, 
the  chick's  body  is  protected  by  its 
feathers  at  every  vital  point. 

It  is  not  generally  known 
v*  hether  the  chick  feathers  grow 
larger  with  the  chick's  develop- 
ment, or  whether  they  are  re- 
placed by  new  ones;  therefore,  ex- 
periments were  made  to  determine 
this  point.  A  number  of  chicks 
just  from  the  incubator  were  leg- 
banded  and  their  down  stained. 
These  chicks  were  inspected  daily 
for  several  weeks,  and  as  the 
feathers  appeared  an  attempt  was 


made  to  stain  them  also.  The 
colour  took  well  on  the  flights  and 
tail  feathers;  not  as  well  on  the 
body  feathers.  The  first  feathers 
were  stained  black.  At  the  age 
of  eight  weeks  all  the  red  feathers 
in  tail  and  wings  had  been 
moulted,  and  at  13  weeks  all  the 
black  feathers  had  been  replaced 
by  white  ones.  At  the  times  men- 
tioned the  bodies  were  covered 
with  pin  feathers,  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  these  feathers  re- 
placed others  which  had  been 
shed.  This  sequence  of  moults 
corresponds  very  closely  with  the 
sequence  of  moults  in  young  wild 
birds.  , 

From  13  weeks  to  just  before 
maturity  (five  to  six  months)  the 
chicks  were  not  observed  to 
moult.  They  then  shed  all  their 
feathers,  and  assumed  a  more  ma- 
ture garb,  the  pullets  apparently 
getting  their  full  plumage.  They 
lost  their  chick  voice,  developed 
ibright  red  combs,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearances were  about  to  begin  to 
lay.  The  rotation  of  this  moult 
was  nearly  the  same  as  the  rota- 
tion of  feathering  in  chicks,  the 
oldest  feathers  being  shed  first'. 
The  wing  and  tail  feathers,  which 
were  first  to  appear  on  the  chick, 
were,  however,  retained  until  the 
bird  was  well  along  in  the  moults 
and  in  many  cases  were  not  all 
shed  until  after  the  body  moult 
was  completed.  At  the  time  of 
moulting  the  flights  and  tail 
feathers  (which  were  the  first  to 
appear  on  the  chick)  were  retained 
until  the  bird  was  well  along  in 
the  moult,  and  in  many  cases  were 
not  all  shed  until  after  the  body 
moult  was  completed.  The  time 
varied  in  different  individuals,  bm 
these  feathers  were  usually  shed 
in  pairs,  one  on  each  wing,  or  cor- 
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All  liggs  Stamped  Koonoowarra.  Interfiles  replaced  once. 
I  cull  heavily  and  breed  OBI)  from  the  Best 


P.  O.  MANUEL,   JBnfield.  S.A. 


9        Telephone:  Central  273. 
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responding  feathers  on  each  sid 
of  the  tail,  aa  the  case  might  be. 
The  first  tail  feathers  to  be  shed 
were  usually  tlu'  middle  pair:  the 
tii st  wing  feathers  to  be  moulted 
were  commonly  the  last  primary 
or  the  first  secondary  on  each 
wing,  counting  from  the  tip.  The 
last  leathers  to  !><•  replaced  were 
the  ones  on  the  nside  of  the 
wing  jnst  above  the  primaries  and 

secondaries,  a  small  tuft  on  tho 
body  just  in  front  of  the  thigh  and 
the  Bight  coverts. 

The  pullets  appeared  to  under- 
go this  moult  whether  they  laid 
or  not.  After  the  pullets  began 
to  lay  they  shed  no  more  feathers 
so  long  as  they  continued  in  pro- 
duction. When  they  ceased  to 
la\  many  of  them  began  to  moult. 
In  some  cases  the  moult  was  com- 
I  lete.  extending  to  the  flights  and 
the  tail;  in  others  it  went  no  fur- 
ther than  the  body  feathers; 
while  in  others  again  it  included 
only  a  few  feathers  on  different 
parts  of  the  body. 

The  number  of  eggs  laid  before 
moulting  did  not  appear  to  in 
fluence  the  completeness  of  the 
moult.  One  pullet  laid  SO 
eggs  and  moulted  com 
pletoly.  Another  laid  one  egg 
and  moulted  just  as  completely. 
Collie  of  the  pullets  which  were 
late  in  starting  off  to  lay  con- 
tinued to  lay  throughout  the  win- 
ter and  spring,  not  moulting  until 
the  following  regular  moulting 
season.  One  of  these  laid  230  eggs 
between  moults,  about  58  per  cent, 
production  for  the  entire  time — 13 
months  and  six  days. 

The  first  mature  moult  comes 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  lay- 
ing. It  seems  to  be  a  necessary 
renewal  of  the  worn-out  plumage, 
for  feathers,  like  clothes,  wear 
out.  In  the  mature  moult  it  was 
found  that  the  rotation  followed 
closely  that  of  the  prenuptial 
moult  before  egg-production  com 
menced.  the  oldest  feathers  being 
shed  first.  The  mature  moult  sel- 
dom began  while  the  hen  was  lay- 
ing. Quite  a  number  of  feathers 
might  be  shed  earlier  in  the 
season  and  during  production; 
but  in  most  cases  the  shedding  of 
feathers  ceased  for  a  week  or  two 
— often  for  a  much  longer  period 
— and  then  the  entire  plumage 
■was  renewed.  For  convenience 
this  latter  part  of  the  moult  is 
termed    the    "general  moult.'' 


During  this  moult  some  hens  shed 
only  a  few  feathers  at  a  time  in 
t  lie  different  feather  tracts,  look- 
ing well  clothed  throughout  the 
moult,  while  others  shed  almost, 
the  entire  plumage  at  once.  This 
(piick  shedding  gave  an  opportu- 
nity for  observing  the  feather 
tracts  mi  a  hen.  The  flight  co- 
sorts  (the  small,  stiff  feathers  on 
the  finger  of  the  wing)  often  per- 
sisted long  after  the  other  plu- 
mage was  moulted.  These 
b  athers,  which  had  been  coloured, 
were  observed  on  seyeral  hens 
many  weeks  after  the  moult,  and 
were  then  apparently  as  firmly 
fixed  as  ever. 

This  treatise  goes  quite  exten- 
sively into  the  details  of  an  ex- 
periment of  attempting  to  force 
a  number  of  single-comb  white 
Leghorns  into  early  moult  by  a 
process  of  starvation.  The  con- 
clusion arrived  at  was  that  it  does 
not  pay  to  force  a  moult  by  this 
method,  and  that  it  is  better  po- 
licy to  encourage  hens,  by  good 
care  and  feeding,  to  lay  during 
late  summer  and  autumn,  rather 
than  resort  to  any  unusual  means 
to  stop  laying  in  order  to  bring  on 
an  early  moult.  It  does  not  pay, 
even  when  the  object  in  view  is 
to  induce  an  early  moult,  with  the 
hope  of  increasing  productiveness 
during  the  winter  season  when 
eggs  command  high  prices.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  better  policy  for  man 
to  let  a  hen  lay  when  it  wants  to, 
than  to  force  it  to  lay  when  man 
wants  it  to. 


 *>  

Poultry  must  have  shade. 

If  no  natural  shelter  is  available, 
cut  branches  from  trees  and  stand 
them  up,  tent  fashion,  in  the  yard. 

When  the  leaves  fall  off,  cover  over 
branches  with  hessian  or  any  light 
porous  sacking. 


How  to  get  Winter  Eggs. 

Early-hatched  eggs. 

Strong,  healthy,  yearling  hens. 

.Roomy,  comfortable,  well-ventilated 
houses. 

Regular  feeding  of  .food  rich  in 
nitrogenous  qualities. 

Scratching-sheds  and  the  fowls 
Oiade  to  hunt  for  the  grain  among 
litter. 

Each  year  breeding  from  the 
strongest  and  best  layers  and  never 
in-breeding. 

Using  trap-nests  or  single  pens  by 
whici;  the  crones  can  be  deducted  so 
as  to  give  the  room  and  feed  to 
workers. 

Never  overfeeding,  but  given  just 
as  much  as  they  will  readily  eat  up 
clean  and  not  waste  or  allow  to  sour. 

Never  exciting  the  hens,  but  rather 
keeping  them  tame,  so  that  they  have 
confidence  in  the  feeder  and  do  not 
become  scary. 

Keeping  the  houses  perfectly  clean 
and  cheery,  so  that  good  health  may 
be  maintained  and  that  lice  may  be 
discouraged  in  making  their  headquar- 
ters about  the  premises. 

Never  exposing  the  fowls  to  blus- 
tery weather,  remembering  that  a 
cold,  uncomfortable  hen  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  profitable.  Therefore, 
the  houses  must  be  of  generous  size. 

Never  overcrowding  the  hens,  for 
small  families  will  do  more  work.  It 
is  better  to  keep  fifteen  hens  in  a 
house  built  for  twenty-five  than  to 
crowd  twenty-five  in  a  space  only 
large  enough  for  fifteen. 

Jf  these  warnings  are  carefully 
heeded  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
,  securing  winter  eggs.  Hens  have  no 
particular  laying  season;  they  usually 
lay  best  in  warm  weather,  because 
conditions  are  better. 


South  Australian  poultry  owners  have 
found  that  the  very  best  remedy 
for  the  TICK  CURSE  is 

Faulding's 
Phenytas. 


Periodically  dip  the  infested  birds  and  spray  infested  houses  and  runs  with 
Faulding's  Phenytas  and  therewill  be  no  further  fear  of  tick. 


PAULDING'S  PHENYTXS  is  X»a«lat«   OEATH  TO   THE  TICK 
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Eggs :  Their  Composition 
and  Growth. 

The  egg  as  produced  by  the 
fowl  of  to-day  is  one  of  Nature's 
marvels,  and  a  few  remarks  on 
its  composition  will  therefore  be 
of  interest  to  readers  who  have  hith- 
erto regarded  them  merely  as  a  sale- 
able product  of  the  fowl.  In  call- 
ing the  egg  laid  by  the  modern  hen 
one  of  Nature's  marvels,  I  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  that  it  has  altered  in 
any  way  from  those  laid  by  the  prim- 
eval fowl,  but  that  as  its  numbers  have- 
so  greatly  increased,  250-egg  records 
having  been  here  and  there  authenti- 
cated, while  it  is  remarkable  for  a 
feathered  fowl  to  lay  twenty  eggs  in 
the  year — the  average  of  many  wild 
fowl — the  marvel  is  increased  when 
the  number  is  multiplied  tenfold. 

Every  hen  has  two  ovaries,  but  this 
is  simply  because  Nature  duplicates 
most  organs  of  the  body;  one  ovary 
always  remains  rudimentary,  the 
other,  the  fertile  one,  almost  always 
that  on  the  left  side,  develops  with 
the  growth  of  the  pullet.  It  is  at- 
tached to  the'  spine  by  a  membrane. 
Here  the  egg  starts  its  development, 
the  essential  parts  of  the  germ  and 
yolk  springing  from  the  ovary;  at 
first  no  bigger  than  a  pin's  head,  these 
rudimentary  eggs  grow  and  mature  in 
due  course.  Each  yolk  is  enclosed  in 
a  thin,  transparent  membrane.  As 
the  yolk  grows  the  membrane  or 
ovisac  ruptures  at  the  middle — that  is, 
the  thickest  part — and  the  cmbyro 
egg,  already  enveloped  in  another 
membrane,  passes  into  the  oviduct  or 
egg-passage.  This  is  simply  a  tube 
which  delivers,  as  it  were,  the  com- 
plete egg  at  the  other  end.  In  the 
oviduct  the  fluid  called  the  white,  or 
albumen,  envelopes  it,  layer  by  layer 
of  it  being  taken  up  by  the  egg  in  its 
passage.  Further  on  it  receives  the 
transparent  skin  or  parchment-like 
looking  covering  which  holds  the 
complete  egg  apart  from  the  shell. 
This  skin  is  twofold,  the  two  skins 


separating  at  the  thick  end  of  the 
egg,  where  the  air-chamber  is  situa- 
ted. Finally,  before  it  reaches  the 
end  of  its  journey,  the  egg  becomes 
coated  with  the  shell,  technically 
termed  calcareous  deposit,  then  passes 
into  the  cloaca  and  is  ready  to  be 
laid — that  is,  expelled  from  the  fowl. 

So  much  for  the  growth  of  the  egg 
from  the  microscopic  germ,  which 
can  be  seen  in  the  ovary  of  the  fowl, 
to  the  finished  article  in  the  nest. 
Now  a  few  words  on  its  composition, 
which  is  more  complicated  than  many 
of  us  are  aware  of.  Even  the  shell 
repays  examination.  How  many 
poultry-keepers  are  aware  that  it  is 
softening  during  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion? Yet  this  is  so.  The  shell  of 
the  new-laid  egg  is  formed  of  prisma- 
tic particles  with  pores  in  between 
(hence  the  reason  why  the  egg  ao- 
sorbs  odours  so  easily),  and  is  so 
built  that  its  strength  is  remarkable. 
Take  an  egg  in  the  palm  of  your 
hands,  and,  exerting  pressure  on  the 
two  ends,  try  and  break  it;  only  a 
strong  man  can,  and  yet  when  boiled 
it  yields  to  a  tap  of  the  egg-spoon. 
During  incubation  the  heat  and  lit- 
inside  the  egg  soften  the  shell,  or, 
rather,  render  it  more  brittle,  its  par- 
ticles being  disintegrated  by  the  heat- 
Were  it  not  for  this  provision  of  Na- 
ture the  chick  would  not  have 
strength  enough  to  break  the  shell 
and  liberate  itself. 

The  yolk  is  built  in  layers,  sur- 
rounding the  central  portion,  which 
contains  the  germ,  and  is  called  the 
blastoderm,  germ-skin;  this  is  best  de- 
scribed as  a  disc  about  Y%  of  an  inch 
across.  All  eggs,  whether  fertile  or 
not,  have  this  germ,  and  in  both  cases 
it  looks  alike,  but  under  a  microscope 
a  difference  will  be  detected.  In  a 
fertile  germ  there  is  an  outer  ring, 
whitish  in  colour,  with  a  smaller  clear 
part  in  the  centre;  in  this  clear  part 
small  white  spots  can  be  seen.  In 
(he  unfertile  egg  the  disc  is  whitish 
all  over,  with  little  clear  spots  irre- 
gularly distributed  over  it. 


The  white  is  also  in  layers.  In  a 
hard-boiled  egg  this  is  easily  noticed, 
for  the  layers  can  be  peeled  off  sepa- 
rately. These  layers  are  of  slightly 
different  density;  to  the  most  dense 
layer  two  cords  are  attached,  one  on 
either  side  of  the  yolk.  These  are 
called  the  chalazae;  they  are  rather 
below  the  centre  of  the  yolk,  and  are 
for  the  purpose  of  balancing  it  so  that 
the  germ  always  lies  on  top.  How- 
ever, the  egg  is  turned,  the  germ,  ow- 
ing to  these  cords,  keeps  uppermost. 
The  chief  change  that  takes  place  in 
the  egg  as  it  becomes  stale  is  the  en- 
largement of  the  air-chamber.  This 
is  due  to  evaporation;  under  the  in- 
fluence of  incubation  the  air-chamber 
grows  and  grows  till  it  occupies  about 
one-fifth  of  the  whole.  Incidentally, 
it  should  be  added  that  at  any  stage 
piercing  the  shell  over  the  air-cham- 
ber will  prevent  a  successful  hatch. 
"Wnen  the  egg  is  infertile,  incubation 
— that  is  to  say,  heat — takes  practi- 
cally no  effect  upon  it;  but  when  the 
germ  is  fertile  a  few  hours  is  sufficient 
to  affect  it.  The  germ  enlarges, 
blood-vessels,  exceedingly  minute,  ap- 
pear radiating  from  it.  By  means  of 
a  magnifying  glass,  on  the  second  or 
third  day  the  eyes  can  be  seen  and 
beating  of  the  heart,  and  on  the  fifth 
or  sixth  rudimentary  legs  and  wings 
appear.  The  final  marvel  in  con- 
nection with  the  egg  is  the  hard  tip 
to  the  beak,  which  appears  when  the 
chicken  is  far  enough  advanced  to 
try  and  break  the  shell;  its  beak  is 
then  soft  and  tender,  but  the  tip  to 
the  upper  mandible  is  hard  ,and  this 
breaks  the  shell  with  very  small  ex- 
penditure of  strength  on  the  chicken's 
part.  Once  the  chicken  is  out  the 
tip  is  useless,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
drops  off;  its  mission  in  life  is  over. 

C.D.L. 

 <$>  

Disposing  of  Surplus  Stock. 

Now  that  the  season  has  arrived 
when  the  young  stock  must  be  care- 
fully overhauled,  and  all  birds  that 
are  not  required  disposed  of  to  best 
advantage,  a  few  remarks  on  the  very 
important  subject  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  Many  poultry-keepers  experience 
great  dilliculty  in  the  disposal  of 
young  birds  at  prices  which  will  allow 
a  fair  margin  of  profit,  and  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  some  have 
actually  to  be  sold  at  a  loss,  largely 
owing  to  (he  fact  that  the  majority 
of  those  surplus  fowls  are  cockerels. 
All  the  best  of  these  birds  should  be 
sold  for  stock  purposes  ;  and  this 
should  QO  prove  dillieiilt,  providing 
I  hey  arc  really  good  ones,  and 
judicious  use  is  made  of  the  advertis- 
ing columns  of  the  poultry  press. 
Every  breeder,  however,  has  a  number 


"  ONTARIO  "   WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

have  twice  won  Roswwortiiy  Egg- laying  Competition. 
World'*  Record  for  placing  the  first  five    pens  in    Blenheim  Competition 

1906-7,   100  peas  competing. 
1   am  offering  eggs  from  Rose  worthy  timers  at  a  very  low  figure  to  ths 
first  20  applicants.      This  pen  bent  all  Australasian  Competitions  held  in 
open  yards  for  1008-9. 
High  class  stock  and  eggs  in  >>eason  satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Telegrams— "  Ontario." 


T.  B.  BROOKS  -    -  Clarendon. 
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of  "  wastrels  "—birds  which  are  unfit 
for  breeding  purpose*— and  which, 
therefore,  cannot  be  sold  for  use  as 
stock  birds.  The  only  way  to  dispose 
of  these  birds  is  to  fatten  them  for 
the  market,  and  this  should  lie  done 
long  before  they  become  full  crown 
It  is  a  mistake  to  rear  useless  birds 
to  maturity,  for,  leaving  aside  the 
fact  that  the  increase  in  prioe  ob- 
tained for  full-grown  fowls  does  not 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  additional 
food  consumed,  they  are  taking  up 
valuable  ground,  and  requiring  atten- 
tion which  would  be  bestowed  to  more 
advantage  on  the  other  birds.  Hens 
which  have  reached  the  age  of  two 
years,  and  are  no  longer  profitable, 
can  generally  I  e  sold  without  difficulty 
for  table  purposes.  providing  the 
owner  is  prepared  to  accept  the  low 
prices  which  are  invariably  offered  for 
such  stock,  • 


How  Much  to  Feed. 


It  is  far  better  to  under-feed  than 
to  over  feed  poultry  ,  and  their  owi;er 
must  use  his  judgment  as  to  the 
quantity  to  be  given.  By  carefully 
watching  the  birds  at  feeding- time,  it 
is  eery  easy  in  a  few  days  to  determine 
how  much  they  should  have  thrown 
to  them,  the  right  quantity  being 
what  they  will  eat  with  relish,  and  no 
more.  Again,  fowl's  appetites  vary 
and  are  influenced  by  the  weather  and 
other  causes,  as  also  by  the  health  of 
the  bird.  A  hen  when  la\in  •  w  ill,  and 
ouijht  to,  eat  more  than  when  not 
■tying,  and  •gTowin^  stock  require  mo^t 


G.  L.  MUELLER'S 

Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 


This  universal  cordial  is  manufactured 
and  bottled 

IN  SCHIEDAM  (HOLLAND) 
with   special    care  and   is  warranted 
free  from  every  injurious  property  and 

ingredient. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  most  of 
the  hotelkeepers  in  the  Commonwealth 

of  Australasia. 
Please  take  notice  of  the  signature  on 
the  labels,  and  beware  of  inferior 
imitations. 


>>t  all.  The  first  feed  in  the  morning 
which  should  always  consist  of  soft 
food,  must  lie  given  as  SO  on  as  pos- 
sible after  the  birds  have  got  oft"  the 
roost,  and  the  evening  meal,  which 
should  always  be  hard  ,  grain,  imp 
mediately  before  they  retire  to 
roost. 


Best  Time  to  Kill  Old  Hens. 

The  best  time  to  kill  old  hens  or  to 
sell  them  to  dealers  for  killing,  is 
just  as  they  begin  to  moult,  for  they 
u  ill  not  then  have  lost  conditions.  But 
if  they  are  allowed  to  run  for  two  or 
three  weeks  after  the  moult  has  set  in, 
they  become  thin  and  scraggy  and  are 
of  very  little  use  for  eating. 

It  is  not  always  possible  to  know  by 
the  appearance  of  fowls  as  they  run 
about  the  yard  whether  moulting  has 
begun  or  not  ;  but  the  signs,  other 
than  the  actual  casting  of  the  feathers, 
by  which  a  hen  in  moult  may  be  re- 
cognised, are  mopishness,  loss  of 
appetite,  and  paleness  of  head  and 
comb.  If  the  birds  are  examined 
while  on  the  roost,  those  moulting 
can  be  detected,  because!  their  crops 
will  be  only  half  full,  whilst  hens 
which  are  in  full  lay,  and  have  not 
begun  to  moult,  will  have  full  crops 
at  roos ting-time. 


Contain*  M  p«r  c*nt.  Prool  Spirit. 


Fattening  Table  Poultry. 

There  is  a  great  art  iu  successfully 
preparing  table  poultuy  lor  the  market 
and  in  tuose,  establishments  whore  the 
work  is  done  thoroughly,  on  up-to- 
date  lines  money  is  undouutedly  made. 
Lraniming  on  a  small  scale  does  not 
pay,  and  so  it  would  be  most  mis- 
leading to  advise  beginners  to  treat 
their  buds  in  this  way.  in  the  tirst 
place,  two  or  three  birds  should  be 
placed  in  close  conlinement.  One 
alone  would  be  liable  to  mope.  The 
coop,  pen,  or  box  should,  of  course, 
allow  of  the  birds  moving  about 
freely';  it  should  be  kept  clean  and 
be  fairly  warm.  Some  people  at  this 
stage  keep  the  birds  in  the  dark,  but 
this  we  have  not  found  at  all  necessary 
and,  moreover,'  wa  think  it  cruel. 
Actually,  the  more  comfortable  (and 
therefore  the  happier)  the  bird*  are, 
the  better,  only  they  must  not  be  able 
to  take  much  exercise,  for  obvious 
reasons.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  let 
the  birds  be  really  hungry  before  they 
have  their  first  meal,  as  then  they 
will  take  it  readily  ;  and  birds,  being 
creatures  of  habit,  soon  stop  trying 
to  get  out  of  their  prison,  and  settle 
down  to  wait  for  meal-times.  Though 
often  recommended,  we  have  not  found 
the  plan  of  leaving  a  trough  of  soft 
food  before  the  birds  a  good  one,  the 
better  method  being  to  give  three  or 
four  heavy  meals  during  the  day.  The 
more  soft  food  the  birds  will  eat  the 
better,  and  for  our  purpose  there  is 
no  food  as  good  as  oatmeal,  while 
middlings  and    ground    maLce,  milkj 


and  fat  may  also  be  used.  Birds  will 
not  stand  this  treatment  for  long,  so 
that  they  should  be  closely  watched, 
and  be  either  killed  or  turned  out 
again  as  soon  as  they  show  signs  of 
"  going  of  their  food." — Exchange. 


Exposure  of  Hatching  Eggs. 

How  long  eggs  will  retain  their 
vitality  when  exposed  during  the 
process  of  incubation  is  a  matter  that 
depends  upon  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  time  of  year,  the 
period  of  incubation,  etc.  A  certain 
butcher  kept  a  few  cross-bred  fowls  in 
and  around  his  premises.  One  day 
last  May  a  friend  gave  him  a  sitting 
of  valuable  duck's  eggs,  which  were 
placed  together  with  a  broody  hen  in 
a  lock-up  pen,  letting  her  out  every 
morning.  One  morning  he  was  un- 
expectedly called  away  on  some  busi- 
ness, while  Mrs.  Broody  was  at 
breakfast,  and  forgot  all  about  her, 
with  the  result  that  the  treasured 
duck's  eggs  remained  uncovered  all 
day.  When  the  mistake  was  dis- 
covered he,  of  course,  felt  sure  his 
visions  of  ducklings  had  disappeared 
for  ever  ;  but  as  a  forlorn  hope,  he 
allowed  the  hen  to  return  to  them,, 
and  much  to  his  surprise  at  the 
allotted  time  found  himself  the  proud 
possessor  of  nine  strong  ducklings  ! 
Many  similar  instances  could  be  cited 
where  eggs  have  hatched  succissfully 
after  long  periods  of  exposure,  giving 
possibly  better  results  than  many 
others,  and  it  is  questionable  if  many 
of  us  are  not  too  careful  in  this 
matter,  and  both  with  hens  and 
machines  return  the  eggs  to  warmth 
when  a  considerable  deal  more  airing 
would  be  beneficial.— Exchange. 


Keep  the  water  in  the  coolest  spot, 
and  if  you  can  change  it  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  it  will  be  much  better. 


A  well-known   RESIDENT  OF  ADELAIDE 
THE  "  CITY  OH"  CHUItCIIES,"   WRITES  OF 
CLEMENTS  TONIC. 
Speaks  of  the  Broken  Hill  Mines,  and  how  he  lost 
his  Health  by  Lead  Poisoning. 

Glements  Tonic,  Limited  has  published  weekly  in 
this  and  other  Melbourne  metropolitan  newspapers 
striking  letters  in  testimony  of  the  great  Powers  of 
Glements  Tonic  in  restoring  health  when  recovery  is 
despaired  of.  Miners  and  painters  especially  should 
read  this  gentleman's  letter. 

"Cor.  Scott  and  Clyde  streets 
'  Kensington,  Sth.  Australia, 
"  1st  Sept.,  1911. 
CLEMENTS  TONIC,  LTD. 
"  Of  all  the  mines  in  Australia  I  think  the  Broken 
Hill  mines  arc  the  most  injurious  for  the  health  of  a 
miner,  and  it  was  whilst  working  there  and  8 u flaring 
from  an  attack  of  Lea  I  and  Gas  poisoning,  that  I 
first  discovered  the  merits  of  vour  splendid  Tonic 
IT  ACTED  LIKE  MANIC  IN  MY  GASE.    When  I  was 
com  .descent  I  used  to  feel  loo  languid  for  anything  ■ 
everything  seemed  a  trouble  to  me,  hut  after  taking 
a  couple  of  bottles  of  your  famous  medicine.  I  felt 
like  a  new  man.    I  am  well  known  in  Broken  Hill 
having  worked  on  the  Central  mines  for  ten  years 
GRATPTI'DK  AND  THE  WELFARE  OF  MY  I'm. 
LOW  WORKMEN  prompt  me  to  pen  this  note,  and 
on  are  at  liberty  to  make  what  use  you  like  of  it. 
I  recommend  your  ionic  everywhere. 

"(Signed)  EDWARD  ELLIS.' 

To  keep  the  blood  healthy  use  Clements  Tonic, 
because  bv  keeping  the  stomach  in  health  it  makes 
the  blood  rid,  \  I.I.  (.  1 1  KM  ISTS  and  STORKS  si  I  | 
IX  EVERYWHERE.    (Jet  it.  and  get  w.ll.-O 
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Eggs. 

If  an  egg  is  held  between  the 
hands,  the  broad  end  in  one  palm 
and  the  pointed  in  another,  and 
the  utmost  energy  is  exerted,  it  is 
impossible  to  break  it,  even 
though  the  hands  be  placed  be- 
tween the  knees  to  gain  more  pres- 
sure. This  remarkable  strength 
is  due  to  an  egg's  perfect  arch,  and 
so  long  as  the  pressure  is  from 
end  to  end,  and  not  from  side  to 
side,  the  arch  will  withstand  al 
most  any  weight.  I  have  fre- 
quently thrown  a  new-laid  egg 
high  into  the  air,  allowing  it  to 
fall  upon  a  lawn,  and  while 
bouncing  several  inches,  some- 
times feet,  from  the  ground  the 
shell  has  not  even  been  cracked. 
When  we  remember  that  the  shell 
of  an  egg  is  perforated  all  over 
by  a  multitude  of  minutes  holes, 
through  which  the  embryo 
chicken  breathes,  this  great 
strength  is  all  the  more  ce 
markable.  The  nutritive  qualities 
of  an  egg  are  well  known,  and  re 
quire  no  emphasising.  , 

A  great  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  regarding  the  possibility  of 
hatching  two  chickens  from  what 
is  commonly  termed  "a  double 
yolked  egg,"  and  while  I  have 
never  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
this,  although  I  have  tried  very 
many  times,  there  are  several  who 
claim  that  they  have  actually  pro- 
duced two  chickens  from  one  egg. 
The  white  of  an  egg  is  the  part 
that  goes  to  the  formation  of  the 
chicken,  not  the  yolk;  the  purpose 
of  the  latter  is  to  supply  nutri- 
ntent  to  the  chicken  during  the 
stages  of  development,  and  for  the 
day  or  day  and  a  half  succeeding 
hatching.  In  all  cases  in  which  I 
succeeded  in  hatching  a  chicken 
from  a  double-yoked  egg  it  was 
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badly  deformed.  Either  it  had 
Jour  legs,  four  wings,  two  heads, 
or  two  bodies,  or  else  it  possessed 
some  other  remarkable  feature  of 
a  similar  nature.  As  a  rule.,  how- 
ever, 1  have  found  a  double-yoked 
egg  to  be  sterile,  and  thus  no 
amount  of  hatching  would  ever 
cause  it  to  produce  a  chicken. 
Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
eggs  are  laid  that  have  no  yolk  at 
all,  which  are  commonly  called 
"cocks'  eggs,"  and  these,  of  course, 
are  valueless  for  hatching.  "It 
it  sufficient,"  says  Andouin,  writ- 
ing on  this  subject,  "in  order  to 
comprehend  this  phenomenon  toi 
clearly  depict  to  oneself  the  con- 
dition of  the  hen  at  the  time  of 
laying.  The  yolk  forms,  tears  its 
envelopes,  and  falls  into  the  ovi- 
duct. The  white  is  secreted, 
moulded  on  the  yolk,  then  secre- 
tion of  the  shell  takes  place  in 
turn.  We  might  fancy  that  secre- 
tion of  the  white  is  determined 
by  the  pressure  of  the  yolk;  but 
such  is  not  the  case — these  phe- 
nomena are  only  united  by  time. 
When  all  the  phenomena  occur  in 
the  usual  way  the  yolk  arrives  in 
the  place  where  the  secretion  be- 
gins, but  if  the  yolk  is  delayed  or 
turned  aside  in  its  path,  the  white 
is  no  less  produced;  the  shell,  the 
envelope,  and  an  egg  without  yolk 
are  laid." 

—  Large  Eggs.  — 
It  is  often  urged  by  some 
writers  on  poultry  matters  that  it 
is  imperative  if  we  are  to  secure 
the  best  returns  from  our  hens  to 
encourage  them  to  lay  very  large 
eggs.  But  is  it  such  a  great  ad- 
vantage? I  greatly  doubt  it. 
When  hens  are  kept  for  producing 
eggs  merely  for  home  consuinp 
tion,  it  is,  of  course,  a  matter  to 
which  small  importance  is  at- 
tached, but  when  eggs  are  in- 
tended for  marketing  it  is  quite  a 
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Eqqs!  Eqqs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 

White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Black  Orpingtons 
Silver  Wyandottes 

15  Eggs  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.    10/fi  per  setting,' 

T.  E.  YELLAND, 
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different  thing.  So  long  as  the 
eggs  are  of  a  fair  size  they  fetch 
just  as  high  prices  as  the  larger 
ones.  In  a  few  instances,  perhaps, 
where  a  private  customer  is  being 
supplied,  greater  satisfaction  and 
a  higher  price  may  be  obtained  by 
always  sending  very  large  eggs, 
but  for  ordinary  purposes  the 
medium-sized  egg  is  the  better.  It 
stands  to  reason  that  a  hen  can- 
not produce  as  many  large  eggs  as 
medium-sized  ones  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  food  consumed. 
In  order  to  produce  a  large  egg  a 
hen  requires  more  nutriment  than 
ti<  produce  a  smaller  egg.  All  the 
nutriment  contained  in  an  egg  is 
derived  from  the  food  eaten  by  the 
hen,  and  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  a  hen  laying  large  eggs  re- 
quires more  food  than  a  hen  lay- 
ing smaller  ones,  provided  both 
lay  i  he  same  number.  Where  no 
difference  in  price  is  made  be- 
tween large  and  small  eggs,  a 
greater  profit  will  be  made  on  the 
sale  of  the  medium-sized  eggs,  as 
less  food  has  been  required  for 
their  production.  When  the  com- 
monnsense  plan  is  adopted  in  this 
country;  as  it  has  been  in  many 
places  in  Europe,  of  retailing  eggs 
by  weight  it  will  be  altogether 
and  her  mutter. 


THE   DIFFERENCE  IS    JUST   THIS:   WHEN   YOU  USE 

Burford's  Prize  INo.  1  Soap, 

Burford's  No.  Starch, 
Burford's  Extract  of  Soap, 


2  YOU   SAVE   YOUR  MONEY. 


WHEN    YOU    IJKK   A     11  BSTITUTE    THE   OTHER   MAN    SAVES   Vol!  R  MONEY. 


J*  DON'T    LET    HIM    HAVE  IT. 

2 
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Skim-Milk  For  Poultry. 

It  i.s  a  source  of  wonderment  i  •  imc 
thai  more  farmers  do  not  combine  the 
dairy  and  poultry  branches  of  farming 
When  it  may  be  done  with  so  much 
profit.  There  is  always  a  ready  sale 
for  good  butter,  generally  consider- 
ably above  the  regular  market  price, 
and  no  one  should  be  content  to  make 
an  inferior  article.  Then  there  re- 
mains the  skim  milk  and  buttermilk, 
both  of  which  may  be  used  for  poultry 
to  the  very  best  advantage.  Great 
care  must  be  taken  to  have  this  milk 
either  sweet  or  sour,  however,  and  all 
the  time  alike.  It  will  never  do  to 
feed  it  sweet  one  day  and  sour  the 
next.  I  have  used  it  in  both  ways, 
but  like  the  sweet  the  best,  although  it 
may  be  a  little  more  trouble  to  have 
it  so. 

I  have  never  found  anything  that 
will  finish  off  table  chickens  as  well 
as  sweet  skim-milk  for  a  sole  drink, 
with  access  to  cracked  grain  at  all 
times,  and  a  warn  mash  five  times  a 
day.  just  what  the  chicks  will  eat 
clean  in  five  minutes.  I  once  made  an 
average  gain  of  three-quarters  of  a 
pound  each  on  a  lot  of  birds  by  this 
diet  in  two  weeks'  time  thereby  t;-t- 
ting  a  very  high  price. 

To  test  the  value  of  skim-milk  for 
laying  hens.  I  put  60  pullets,  finally 
divided,  and  as  near  of  an  age  is  pos- 
sible, into  two  equally  comfortable 
and  sunny  pens.  I  fed  them  exactly 
alike,  keeping  strict  account  of  tl.eir 
feed,  but  gave  different  drinks.  One 
pen  had  sweet  skim-milk,  while  the 
other  had  plenty  of  clear  water.  This 
treatment  was  begun  November  i, 
and  accounts  were  balanced  with  both 
pens  May  1  following.  Those  which 
drank  the  water  had  but  little  over 
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half  as  much  credit  for  eggs  laid, 
while  their  feed  had  cost  more  than 
the  pen  which  had  the  milk.  Some 
days,  in  the  very  coldest  weather,  the 
milk-peh  of  30  pullets  laid  28  eggs, 
and  their  average  for  January  was  24 
eggs  daily. 

1  have  tried  this  repeatedly.  But 
when  1  do  not  have  a  full  supply  of 
the  milk  for  all  of  my  pens,  I  prefer 
to  feed  certain  ones  all  of  the  time, 
and  not  change  about,  or  give  part 
milk  and  part  water.  Remember  that 
the  drinking  dishes  must  be  kept  per- 
fectly clean  and  sweet,  and  the  milk 
must  be  either  sweet  or  sour  day  after 
day,  never  sweet  and  sour. — "Ameri- 
can Agriculturist." 

 B  

Pale-yolked  Eggs. 

As  a  rule,  pale  yolks  may  be  attri- 
buted to  poor  feeding,  and  although 
we  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  state  tha: 
pale-coloured  yolks  are  not  so  nour- 
ishing as  rich-coloured  ones,  that 
theory  has  often  been  advanced,  and 
supported  by  very  sound  arguments, 
whilst  it  is  certain  that  the  lack  of 
colouring  matter  is  displeasing  to  the 
consumer.  In  most  cases  improve- 
ment can  quickly  be  effected  when 
better  food  is  given  to  the  bird.  We 
have  seen  hens  that  have  been  fed  on 
barlej  alone,  and  have  laid  very  pale- 
yolked  eggs,  much  improved  in  this 
respect  after  a  week's  feeding  on 
wheat  and  biscuit  meal,  with  a  little 
cooked  meat  and  plenty  of  fresh 
green  food.  The  green  food  is  of 
great  importance,  for  it  seems  to  pro- 
vide much  colouring  matter,  and  hens 
kept  on  a  good  grass  run  seldom  lay 
eggs  with  pale  yolks. — "Bazaar." 

 «$>  

Success  or  Failure. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  poul- 
try business,  probably  to  a  larger  ex- 
tent than  most  other  lines  of  work, 
depends  on  the  close,  attention  to  the 
small  details  connected  therewith.  To 
the  beginner,  especially,  does  this  ap- 
peal, as  he  realises  after  the  first 
wave  of  enthusiasm  begins  to  subside 
that  the  poultry  business  is  not  the 
avenue  that  leads  to  the  palace  of  in- 
dolence, neither  is  it  the  "Aladdin's 
Lamp"  which  brings  to  the  fortunate 
possessor  every  heart's  desire,  with  no 
expenditure  of  labour  in  its  attain- 
ment. Each  success  must  come  a, 
the  reward  of  earnest  effort  intelli- 
gently directed.    However,  in  no  di- 


rection is  diligent  and  painstaking  at- 
tention to  the  work  in  hand  more  sure 
of  reward  than  in  poultry-culture. 
The  haphazard  method  of  rearing 
poultry  which  was  in  vogue  in  the 
days  of  the  scythe  and  cradle  will  not 
do  as  a  companion  of  the  improved 
machinery  and  intensive  farming  of 
to-day;  nor  can  the  owner  of  the 
mongrel  hen,  which  must  steal  her  liv- 
ing from  the  feed  boxes  of  the  horse 
and  cow,  or  snatch  a  stray  kernel  of 
grain  from  the  pigs'  portion,  while 
her  shelter  is  left  to  her  own  choos- 
ing, expect  to  become  the  successful 
competitor  of  him  who  studies  and 
supplies  the  varied  needs  of  his  fea- 
thered charges.  Science  and  balanced 
rations  seem  to  many  a  "goblin"  that 
frightens  farmers  and  debars  closer 
study,  instead  of  the  beacon  light  that 
shall  guide  them  into  the  harbour  of 
success.  Science,  as  applied  to  poul- 
try culture,  should  be  but  another 
term  for  common  sense,  and  balanced 
rations  should  have  no  more  terrors 
for  the  poultryman  than  when  called 
other  names  by  the  pig-raiser  when  he 
uses  one  feed  for  his  growing  young 
stock  in  order  to  lay  the  foundation 
in  health  and  frame  that  he  may  later 
change  his  feeds  and  build  up  with 
fat  on  the  foundation  which  largely  by 
his  intelligence  in  feeding  he  has  pre- 
viously laid;  or  the  dairyman  when 
he  lays  the  foundation  of  one  system 
of  feeding  for  his  future  milk-pro- 
ducers, or  by  another  combination  of 
feeds  he  is  able  to  produce  prime  beef. 
— "American  Poultry  Journal." 


Killing  and  Plucking. 

Turkeys  and  fowls  should  be  pluck- 
ed and  drawn  as  soon  as  killed.  Kill- 
ing is  best  done  by  dislocating  the 
neck  with  a  sharp  pull,  and  the  fea- 
thers are  most  easily  removed  while 
the  bird  is  warm.  In  plucking  turkeys 
the  feathers  are  left  on  the  head  to 
half-way  down  the  neck,  and  also 
those  on  the  back  just  above  the  tail; 
in  fowls  and  ducks  the  head  and  outer 
joints  of  the  wings  are  not  plucked  if 
for  sale.  Ducklings  are  killed  by  cut- 
ting through  the  roof  of  the  mouth  to 
the  brain  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
should  be  hung  up  till  the  blood 
drains  off. 

 4  

Use  floorless  houses  wherever 
possible,  and  move  them  as  often 
as  is  practicable.  Change  their 
positions  each  day,  or  twice  or 
thrice  a  week. 
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Success  in  Chicken 
Fattening. 

By  Edward  Brown,.  F.L.S.,  in  Re- 
liable Poultry  Journal. 

It  is  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  fattening  oi  poultry  to 
understand  the  influence  of  food 
upon  the  system,  because  until  we 
do  this  there  is  danger  that  mis- 
takes will  be  made,  or  that  the 
best  results  will  not  be  obtained. 
In  the  first  place  the  food  must  al- 
ways be  what  is  known  as  soit 
food,  that  is,  meal  prepared  by 
mixture  with  some  liquid  into  a 
proper  consistency.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  as  the  birds  are 
kept  m  close  confinement,  and  thus 
have  only  a  very  small  amount  of 
exercise,  the  organs  of  the  body 
have  less  power  than  when  the 
bird  is  running  about  in  the  usual 
manner.  Hence  it  cannot  digest 
the  same  class  of  food.  The  fat- 
tening system  is  an  artificiaf  one, 
it»  is  undoubtedly  a  measure  of 
forcing,  and  can  oniy  be  carried 
out  for  a  limited  period  ;  in  fact  it 
is  a  system  of  ripening,  which  fact 
must  never  be  forgotten. 

The  kind  of  food  used  must  of 
course  be  carefully  considered.  It 
is  possible  to  add  greatly  to  the 
weight  by  feeding  upon  meals  rich 
in  carbo-nydrates,  such  as  Indian 
meal,  but  the  results  are  by  no 
means  satisfactory.  The  oily  yef- 
low  fat  added  to  the  body  by  so 
doing  is  objectionable  in  appear- 
ance, and  if  the  bird  be  roasted 
the  greater  part  oi  it  will  disap- 
pear in  the  dripping  tin.  We  do 
not  want  to  add  pure  fat  to  the 
system  beyond  a  certain  degree. 

—  Foods  used  for  Fattening.  — 
The  foods  chiefly  employed  foi 
the  purpose  of  fattening  are 
ground  oats  in  England,  buck- 
wheat! in  Belgium,  buckwheat  meal 
and  barley  meal  in  France.  These 
are  all  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
though  the  first  place  must  un- 
doubtedly be  given  to  the  ground 
oats,  which  contain  nearly  t>  per 
cent,  of  fat  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  limey  matter  or  phos- 
phates, which  go  far  to  whiten  the 
Uesh,  at  the  same  time  giving  it 
a  j;ood  flavour.  Ground  oats  are 
almost  exclusively  employed  in  the 
south-eastern  districts  of  England, 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
a  great  amount  of  the  success 
achieved  by  the  fatters  there  is 
due  to  the  use  of  this  material. 

The  preparation  of  ground  oats 
is  not  so  easy  as  might  at  first 
sight  appear.    Ground  oats  is  not 

oatmeal,  but  oafs  ground  up, 
husks  and  all,  until  they   arc  as 


line  as  powder.  English  and 
Scotch  oats  cannot  be  used  for 
this  purpose,  as  they  are  too  thick 
in  the  husk  and  also  contain  too 
much  moisture,  and  in  Europe  the 
smafl,  hard,  thin-skinned  Russian 
oats  are  chiefly  employed.  The 
stones  by  which  they  are  ground 
are  run  very  low,  and  we  mention 
these  facts  because  many  attempts 
have  been  made  to  produce  ground 
oats  from  unsuitable  gram,  ground 
oats  is  somewhat  expensive,  and 
hence  many  fatteners  in  England 
use  a  mixture  consisting  of  i  part 
ground  oats,  I  part  barley  meal, 
and  I  part  Indian  meal,  preferring 
for  the  latter  white  corn  meal. 

Buckwheat  meal  is  not  quite  so 
good  for  the  purpose,  for  whilst 
strong  in  carbo-hydrates  it  is  ra- 
ther fow  in  albumenoids,  ana  also 
in  fat,  and  contains  somewhat  oi 
an  excess  in  woody  fibre.  It,  how- 
ever, can  be  considerably  improved 
by  the  addition  of  other  things, 
and  the  results  in  Belgium  especiai- 
fy  are  very  satisfactbry,  aftnough 
we  must  acknowfedge  that  Bel- 
gium birds  have  not  such  white 
iiesh  as  seen  upon  our  best  ±vng- 
lish  specimens.  The  buckwheat  is 
ground  up  very  line,  husks  as  well 
as  the  ffoury  portions  of  the  gram, 
and  as  it  is  rather  sweet  the  birds 
are  very  fond  of  it. 

In  France  both  buckwheat  meal 
and  very  fine  sifted  barley  meal  are 
employed.  The  latter  is  not  as 
good  as  either  the  ground  oats 
or  the  buckwheat  meal  in  that  it 
is  somewhat  stimulating.  When 
well  sifted,  removing  all  traces  of 
husk,  it  is  more  suitable  for  the 
purpose  than  if  the  husks  were  in- 
cluded. Certainly  the  results  of 
feeding  upon  fine  barley  meal  which 
we  see  in  the  best  qualities  of 
French  fowls  justify  those  who  use 
it  in  their  doing  so.  The  color  of 
the  flesh  on  the  La  Brasse,  La 
Fleehe  and  other  French  fowls  is 
whiter  than  our  own,  but  we  think 
that  is  probably  due  to  other 
causes,  more  especially  the  quanti- 
ty of  milk  employed  and  also  the 
natural  color  of  the  birds. 

—  Sour  Milk  Essential.  — 
Whatever  the  kind  of  meal  used 
lor  fattening,  it  must  always  be 
prepared  to  a  proper  consistency 
in  mixing  with  milk.  In  England 
this  is  usually  skim  milk,  and  the 
same  is  employed  to  a  large  ex- 
lent  in  certain  districts  of  France, 
but  in  the  La  Bresse  country  the 
whev  from  the  curds  is  also  used 
in  the  same  manner.  In  Belgium 
buttermilk  is  chiefly  used.    It  will 

*  Been  lli.it  in  ;ill  cases,  whatever 
the  form  of  the  milk  or  moisture 

in  ployed,  it  must  be  soured,  and 


not  sweet.  Many  people  are  sur- 
prised that  skim  milk  is  preferred, 
but  this  can  be  explained  by  Uie 
fact  that  the  butter  lat  contain  — 
in  whole  milk  is  too  expensive  for 
the  w  ork,  and  at  the  same  time  is 
not  required.  In  all  operations 
it  is  desirable  to  utilize  what 
might  otherwise  be  a  waste  pro- 
duct, which  is  of  course  true  of 
skim  milk.  The  plan  adopted  is 
to  allow  the  skim  milk  to  stand 
until  it  has  thoroughly  soured, 
when  it  will  be  much  better  lor 
the  purpose  than  if  sweet  and  less 
likely  to  cause  sickness  of  the 
stomach.  The  acid  generated  in 
the  soured  milk  stimulates  the  ap- 
petite. The  great  advantage  of 
the  milk  over  water  is  that  it 
contains  so  much  in  the  way  ol 
limey  water  or  phosphates,  which 
whitens  the  ffesh  as  well  as  pre- 
vents trouble  arising  during  the 
forcing  system. 

—  Fat  is  also  Fed.  — 
In  addition  to  the  milk,  fat  is 
usually  mixed  with  the  milk  dur- 
ing the  last  week  or  ten  days  oi 
the  process.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  soften  the  ffesh,  and  by  distri- 
bution of  the  globules  of  lac 
through  the  tissues  make  it  much 
more  palatable  as  well  as  increas- 
ing it  in  quantity.  For  this  pur- 
pose any  pure  fat  can  be  employed. 
Large  quantities  come  from  abroad 
and  is  sold  at  a  reasonable  rate, 
or  arrangements  can  be  made  with 
local  butchers,  pork  butchers  es- 
pecially, to  take  their  surplus  fat, 
which  should  be  clarified  and  run 
into  tubs  or  barrels  and  so  kept 
until  required.  The  quanuity  used 
will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the 
bi«ds,  the  older  birds  being  able 
to  assimilate  more  than  the  young 
ones.  The  fat  given  should  be  very 
small  in  quantity  at  first,  but  may 
be  increased  gradually  unttil  each 
fowl  at  the  end  will  be  receiving 
about  half  an  ounce  per  day. 

—  Preparation  of  Food  and  Feed- 
ing it.  — 

The  method  of  preparing  the 
food  is  pretty  much  the  same 
everywhere.  The  meal  should  be 
mixed  with  milk  at  least  twelve 
hours  lief  ore  it  is  intended  to  be 
fed,  and  allowed  to  stand,  during 
which  time  there  will  be  a  slight 
fermentation,  and  it  is  found  that 
this  helps  the  process  materially. 
The  consistency  of  the  food  will 
depend  upon  the  system  of  feeding 
adopted .  When  the  birds  are  being 
fed  from  troughs  it  should  be 
starred  into  as  stiff  a  paste  as 
possible.  If  hand  feeding  is  in- 
tended, it  would  require  to  be  even 
stiffer,  otherwise  the  pellets  could 
not  be  formed.    To  this  end  the 
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bestl  plan  is  to  mix  it  as  stiff  .is 
possible  and  allow  it  to  stand, 
and  l>efore  feeding  work  the  food 
with  a  little  more  meal,  so  as  to 
dry  it  up.  When  the  funnel  is 
used,  then  the  food  must  lie  quite 
liquid,  and  probabh  the  explan.i 
tion  of  tlie  fine  quality  of  birds 
fed  in  this  manner  is  due  to  the 
large  amount  of  milk  they  eon- 
'  sume.  If  the  birds  are  to  be  fed 
by  means  of  a  cramming  machine, 
then  the  food  should  1>e  about  the 
consistency  of  very  thick  cream, 
SO  that  it  will  just  run,  and  no- 
thing- more.  It  is  hardlv  neces- 
sarv  to  say  that  the  food  given 
should  be  good  in  quality,  and 
while  sowing  is  recommended  the 
fermentation  must  not  l>e  allowed 
to  proceed  to  an  undue  length, 
otherwise  the  chemical  changes  will 
alter  it  more  than  is  desirable. 

 *  

Sitting  a  Hen. 

A  fairly  successful  method  of 
mine  has  been  with  a  closed  box 
divided  into  six  nests.  In  the  bot- 
tom of  each  nest  is  placed  a  thin 
clover  or  grass  sod  turned  grass 
side  down.  This  sod  nicely  hol- 
lowed out  and  with  very  little 
straw  on  the  earth  and  the  roots 
of  the  grass,  makes  an  ideal  nest 
and  gives  the  right  moisture  re- 
quired bv  the  e<r<rs.  How  often 
have  we  noticed  "that  the  hen  that 
stole  her  nest  awav  in  the  hedge 
row  where  she  would  get  drenched 
bv  the  rain,  invariably  brought  off 
the  full  complement  of  chicks. 
There  were  no  infertile  eggs  nor 
anv  chicks  too  weak  to  break  the 
shell. 

After  the  hen  has  sat  two  nights 
on  the  nest,  she  may  be  well  sul- 
phured and  placed  on  the  eggs 
farter  dark  invariably)  and  the  lid 
closed  down.  About*  mid-dav  is  a 
good  time  to  feed.  When  the  I'd 
is  opened,  anv  hens  not  coming 
off  are  lifted  from  the  nest  and 
placed  near  the  food.  In  from  15 
minutes  to  an  hour  the  hens  that 
have  not  found  their  way  back  to 
their  eggs  are  caught  and  placed 
on  the  nest  and  the  lid  is  closed 
down  until  the  same  time  the  next 
I  dav. 

The  first  time  or  two  off  to 
feed  the  hen  should  be  watched  and 
quietly  worked,  if  possible,  toward 
the  new  nest.  She  will  rarelv  go 
astrav  after  twice  finding  her  way 
to  her  efro-s  though  the  nest  mav 
be  quite  strange  to  her. 

Bv  sitting  three  hens  the  same 
dav  the  chicks  mav  be  given  to 
two  hens  and  the  third  reset 


Judge  Your  Fowls  Honestly. 

"Few  men  are  able  to  judge 
their  own  birds."  This  was  the 
statement  made  not  long  ago  by 
an  old  experienced  breeder  and 
fudge,  to  the  writer.  The  occa- 
sion of  its  utterance  was  one  that 
often  happens.  A  disappointed  ex- 
hibitor was  condemning  the  awards 
of  the  judge  because  he  had  been 
left  out  and  to  use  his  own  word, 
"  robbed."  The  comment  of  the 
speaker  as  above  was  certainly 
pertinent  to  this  case.  In  the  great 
majority  of  oases  the  judge's  award 
is  both  honest  and  fair  ;  but  many 
exhibitors  do  not  see  in  that  way. 

The  remark  of  the  unprejudiced 
observer  as  riven  in  the  opening 
sentence  of  this  article  set  the 
writer  thinkino-  and  this  article  is 
the  result.  It  will  be  generally 
agreed  that  a  man  ought  to  be 
able  to  judo^e  his  own  birds  intel- 
ligently. That  many  men  are  un- 
able, and  others  unwillin-r  tn 
this,  will  also  be  aereed  by  per- 
haps all  experienced  readers.  The 
practical  question  is  "  Why  are  so 
many  men  unable  to  correctly 
uido-e  their  own  birds  ?  " 

If  a  man  is  going  to  be  able 
to  judge  his  own  birds,  he  must 
know  what  the  standard  require- 
ments for  that  breed  are.  And  so 
thoroughly  must  be  know  these, 
that  there  will  be  continually  car- 
ried in  his  mind's  eve,  an  ideal 
bird.  Bv  this  ideal,  he  will  deter- 
mine the  merits  of  anv  specimen 
actually  before  him.  He  will  im- 
mediately see  how  nearlv  it  ap- 
proximates or  departs  from  the 
ideal  bird.  True,  the  perfect  bird 
mav  never  be  realized  :  but  all 
birds  must  be  considered  rood  or 
bad  in  proportion  to  their  con- 
formity to  the  ideal. 

But  this  is  onlv  a  beginning. 
Knowing  what  is  needed,  he  must 
apply  his  knowledge  impartially  to 
his  birds.  Manv  men  we  have 
known  are  not  strictly  honest  with 
themselves  or  their  birds.  Thev 
have  what  is  r»orhaps  a  nathiral 
preference  for  their  own,  and  look 
on  them  with  p  narti-1  eve.  This 
is  a  weakness  to  which  perhaps, 
we  must  all  plead  gtiiltv  to  a 
greater  or  less  decree.  It  is  well 
enou«h  tin  make  the  best  of  vour 
birds  ;  but  never  condone  a  weak- 
ness or  lack  that  von  know  the 
rud««  m  the  show  will  condemn. 
Too  often  an  owner  of  a  bird  good 
in  some  noints  w'H  »~  .  <nif.-  th^so 
excellencies  and  have  a  "  blind 
eve"  to  faults  thp+  will  be  the 
first  thing  abon+  the  bird  to  at- 
tract the  Jodfrial  eve  of  the  well 
trained  expert*  judge  in  the  show. 


This  is  commonly  seen  in  the 
matter  of  shape.  Take  a  case  in 
point.  An  exhibitor  anxious  to 
win,  as  all  should.  He  buys  a  high 
priced  hen  to  wear  the  blue  rib- 
bon at  the  forthcoming  show. 
She  is  a  Wyandotte.  He  praises 
her  color,  in  fact  almost  glorifies 
it  ;  but  savs  nothing  of  her  shape. 
The  judge  comes  along  the  line  of 
c0ops.  The  first  thing  that  strikes 
him  is  her  lack  of  true  Wyandotte 
type  and  characteristics.  In  his 
mind  she  is  a  typical  Plymouth 
Rock.  Give  her  a  single  comb 
and  she  is  '"  a  good  one."  But 
she  is  not  a  Wvandotte,  and  is  tin- 
placed.  Afterward  (for  this  is  an 
actual  occurrence),  the  disappoint- 
ed man  who  has  paid  ten  times 
the  actual  worth  of  the  bird,  is 
complaining  to  his  competitors  of 
the  partiality  of  the  judge.  One  who 
did  not  win,  savs  to  him,  "  Whv 
man,  I  knew  that  I  had  long- 
backed  birds,  but  mine  are  not  in  it 
with  vours.  Took  at  her,  she  is 
too  long  for  a  Bock,  and  you 
.  want  to  win  first  on  her  as  a 
Wvandotte." 

Now,  all  the  trouble  with  that 
man  was  that  he  had  so  magnified 
the  color  of  the  hen  that  he  had 
lost  sip<bt  entirely  of  the  more  im- 
portant item  of  shape.  He  was 
neither  fair  to  himself  nor  his 
bird.  He  is  a  fair  sample  of  many. 
Befmember,  shape  is  the  vital  breed 
characteristic,  while  color  is  but 
the  distinguishing  badge  of  the 
variety. 

The  summary  of  our  argument 
is  this  :  Whatever  vour  breed  or 
variety  may  be,  there  is  a  recognised 
standard  for  vou  to  work  by.  You 
should  know  the  requirements  of 
your  breed  from  a  careful  painstak- 
uinr  study  of  this  standard.  Kvery 
bird  vou  own  either  for  breeding  or 
exhibiting  should  be  honestly  and 
criticallv  reviewed  according  to  the 
ideal.  Be  thoroughly  impartial. 
With  a  coldlv  critical  eve  pass  on 
its  merits  and  do  not  excuse  its 
failino-s.  Be  as  hard  on  vour  own 
as  on  vour  competitor's  birds.  And 
if  thus  vou  studv,  criticise,  work 
and  plan,  there  is  no  reason  whv 
vou  mav  not  be  as  good  a  judge 
of  vour  own  birds  as  anv  other 
man.  But  failing  in  these  import- 
ant points,  it  will  be  true  of  vou 
as  of  manv  others,  and  as  sug- 
gested in  the  opening  sentence, 
"  few  men  are  able  to  judge  their 
own  birds." 

 <$>  

Spp  th.it  thorp  is  a  oonstanr 
supply  of  frpsh  and  pool  drinking 
wafpr.  Plapp  it  in  dppp  pans,  and 
put  thpm  in  the  shade. 
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rk  Notes. 


Victorian  Notes. 

(By  GJ.M.) 

Lovers  of  pigeons,  dogs,  and  fowls 
alike  in  Victoria  are  lamenting  the 
fact  that  the  Williamstown  Poultry, 
Dog,  and  Pigeon  Society  have  had  to 
disband  owing  to  the  fact  that  they 
are  no  longer  able  to  get  their  show 
station — the  drill-room  at  North  Wil- 
liamstown. We  understand  that 
their  Young  Bird  Cup  for  Pigeons  has 
been  handed  over  to  the  North  Sub- 
urban Society. 

With  Essendon  and  Prahran  also 
out  of  the  running  pigeon  men  are  not 
too  well  catered  for  over  this  side  at 
present. 

On  Wednesday,  February  7,  the 
Victorian  Pigeon  Society  held  a  spe- 
cial meeting  to  consider  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  member  should  be 
eligible  to  stand  for  the  position  of 
president  two  years  in  succession.  Af- 
ter much  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  a  member  might  be  re-elected 
any  number  of  times  in  succession  ti 
the  position.  Mr.  W.  H.  Baker  has 
been  president  for  several  years 

A  few  issues  ago  I  hinted  at  the 
probable  formation  of  a  Fantail  Club. 
This  has  now  been  brought  into  ac- 
tual being,  and  I  hear  rumours  of 
great  things  to  be  done  at  the  ap- 
proaching show  season.    At  one  show 


O.K.  LOFTS. 


Have    some  real    beauties    to  Bell 

in  TURBITS,  Bl>ONDIN  ETTES,  AFRI- 
CAN OWLS,  NUNS  and  S.  F.  TUMB- 
LERS. 

These  lofU  have  won  CHAMPIONS 
at  Svdn<ry  Royal,  also  CUPS,  und 
MI  DALS  at  S.A.  Canary  and  Pigeon 
Show  and  a  host  of  SPECIAL,  FIRST 

h<l  SECOND  PRIZES. 


A  pply- 


Piioea  from  6/- 


E.  A.  GROSSES. 
Hamilton.  S.A. 


the  members  promise  fully  one  hun- 
dred FansI 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be 
able  to  make  good,  as  this  would  give 
a  great  impetus  to  pigeons  generally, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  beautiful  variety 
in  question. 

Sydney  Royal  schedules  are  now  to 
hand.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this 
event  falls  so  early,  as  so  many  good 
birds  are  in  full  moult  just  when  it 
comes  on,  and  fanciers  are  afraid  to 
enter.  However,  it  always  provides 
a  good  show,  and  we  al!  wish  the 
management  the  best  of  luck. 


The  Use  of  Soft  Food  for 
Pigeons. 

We  are  accustomed  to  the  use  of 
soft  food  for  poultry — in  fact, 
everyone  who  goes  in  for  poultry- 
keeping  uses  this,  both  for  adult 
poultry  and  also  for  chickens— but 
comparatively  few  pigeon  fanciers 
either  make  use  of  or  know  of  soft 
food  as  being  beneficial  to  their 
pigeons.  Most  fanciers  know  how 
extremely  difficult  it  is  sometimes 
to  get  the  parent  birds  to  rear 
their  young — how  they  seem  to 
have  a  difficulty  in  some  cases  in 
supplying  the  young  with  food, 
and  in  other  cases  in  getting  them 
to  take  it.  The  writer  has  al- 
ways found,  during  many  years  of 
experience,  that  an  occasional  meal 
of  soft  food  is  relished  by  the  old 
birds,  and  helps  to  bring  on  the 
young  if  they  do  not  seem  to  be 
thriving  as  well  as  they  might 
thrive.  By  soft  food,  I  mean  food 
of  the  granulated  biscuit  type.  It 
can  be  soaked  with  hot  water,  and 
may  be  given  to  the  parent  birds 
for  a  morning  feed,  so  that  they 
can  go  straight  away  and  feed 
their  young  without  any  difficulty. 
Great  care  should  be  taken,  in  the 
first  place,  only  to  give  the  birds 
food  that  has  been  freshly  scalded. 
Any  that  is  left  over  should  be 
thrown  out  at  once  to  the  poultry, 
for  nothing  would  be  more  fatal 
than  to  give  feeding  pigeons  food 
of  this  kind  which  had  stood  for 
several  hours  and  had  begun  to 
ferment  (these  biscuit-meal  foods 
will  always  begin  to  ferment  after 
standing  for  a  few  hours)  ;  sour- 
ness like  this  would,  of  course,  be 
fatal  to  the  young  birds,  and  even 
if  it  were  not,  itv  would  probably 

ipsct  the  old  ones  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  they  would  be  suffering 


from  crop-sickness  or  something  of 
this  kind,  which  would  take  them 
off  their  ordinary  course  of  feeding 
altogether,  and  so  the  young 
would  die.  Another  point  is  that, 
for  the  birds  to  relish  the  food,  it 
should  not  be  made  "  sloppy." 
Use  boiling  water,  and  onlv  use 
a  small  quantity  of  it  ;  rather  let 
the  biscuit  meal  be  steamed  than 
soaked,  just  enough  water  being 
used  to  make  it  swell  fully  ;  then 
the  birds  will  relish  it,  particular- 
ly if  a  small  quantity  of  salt  be 
sprinkled  over  it.  Do  not  pWe 
too  much  salt,  because  if  pigeons 
are  not  accustomed  to  that  it  will 
tend  to  upset  them. 

It  is  surprising  how  thoroughly 
pigeons  which  are  kept  in  avaries, 
and  are  fed  entirely  upon  hard 
grain,  will  relish  this  little  varia- 
tion of  their  diet.  It  also  has  this 
advantage,  that  when  pigeons  are 
feeding  their  young  an  occasional 
light  meal  of  this  character  will 
encourage  them  to  feed  well,  and 
the  young  will  benefit  accordingly. 
No  doubt  many  of  the  readers 
of  this  journal  have  had  experience 
in  giving  soft  food  to  pigeons,  and 
will  be  able  to  bear  out  the  experi- 
ence of  the  writer  ;  but,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not  had 
any  such  experience,  I  should  sav. 
try  it  with  one  or  two  pairs  of 
feeders,  and  see  whether  you  do 
not  find  that  it  is  really) an  aid  to 
success  in  the  raising  of  squabs. — 
Exchange. 


WOODWARD    &  MEAD 

PIGEON  SPECIALISTS, 

Have  now  some  1911  youngsters  ready 
in 

MAGPIES,  JACOBINS,  HOMERS, 
NUNS. 
Prices  to  suit  all  purses. 
G.    J.  MEAD, 
"  Chiltern,"    Sycamore  Grove, 
BALACLAVA,  Victoria. 

A.  <5.  TOYNK 

Practical  Saddle,  Harness  and 
Collar  Maker  and  Repairer  . . . 

wishes  to  notify  the  public  that  he  has  removed 
from  20  Franklin  Street  to 

Corner  Pulteney  and  Flinders  Streets 

and  resentfully  solicits  the  continuaiee  of 
your  palronnno.      All   kinds  of   New  and 
aeoond-hand   SADDLERY.     Harness  and 
Stable  Requisites  atooked. 

All  Orders  promptly  attended  to.  Re  pairs 
a  Speoialily.  Old  Harness  taken  as  part 
payment  for  New,  and  full  value  allowed. 
All  work  guaranteed  and  the  most  reasonable 
prices  charged.  Price-liBt  free  on  application. 
I  uj  direst  from  the  Maker. 
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Food  Value  of  Stone  Fruits. 

In  general,  all  the  stone  fruits 
when  fresh,  have  a  high  water  content. 
The  different  kinds  do  not  differ  very 

.greatly  in  composition.  The  dried 
fruits  contain  less  water  ami  therefore 

,have  a  higher  food  value  than  the 
fresh  fruits.  The  fivsh  fruits  contain 
a  much  smaller  percentage  of  nutritive 
ingredients  than  white  bread  or  dried 
beans.  Judged  by  tlvir  composition 
they  do  not  differ  wry  greately  from 
potatoes.  It  should  1*>  remembered, 
however,    that     the   carbohydrates  of 

I  potatoes  consists  almost  entirely  of 
srtarch.  The  carbohydrates  of  fruits 
consist  largely  of  sugar  and  bodies 
whose  food  value  is  not  we'll  under- 
stood. It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  fruits  are  valuable  for 
other  reasons  than  the  nutrients 
which  they  furnish.  They  contain 
acids  and  other  bodies  which  are 
believed  by  physiologists  to  have  a 
lwneficial  effect  on  the  system  and 
doubtless  very  often  stimulate  the 
appetite  for  other  food.  They  are 
also  u  seful  in  counteracting  a  ten- 
dency to  constipation.  Another  point 
— and  one  entirely  apart  from  food 
value — should  nat  be  overlooked.  That 
is,  fruit  add  verv  materianllv  to  the 
attactiveness  of  the  diet.     It  is  not 

.easy  to  estimate  their  value  from  this 
standpoint,  since  often  the  appearance 
of  food  has  a  value  which  can  not  be 
measured. 


Home  Hints. 

Hot  water  or  heat  marks  on  var- 
nished furniture  can  be  removed  by 
rubbing  on  a  little  oil.  after  which  rub 
in  spirits  of  wine.  Polish  with  a  pad 
of  felt  or  cloth.  Treat  ink  stains  on 
furniture  in  the  same  way,  rubbing  in 
the  spirits  of  wine  with  a  soft  large 
cork. 

Oilcloths  and  linoleums  should  not 
be  washed  with  hot  soap  suds.  Wash 
them  with  tepid  water  and  wipe  with 
a  cloth  dampened  in  equal  parts  <>t~ 
cold  milk  and  water. 

Enamelled  baths  may  be  made  to 
tlock  like  new  by  scouring  with  a 
paste  of  whitening  and  water.  Wash 
bff  with  hot  water  and  polish  with 
[an  old  bath  towel.  For  a  zinc  bath 
[nothing  is  better  than  kerosine. 
I  For  lacquered  brass  goods  dip  a  nit 
Demon  in  powdered  whitening  anrl  rub 
an  well.  Rinse  in  soap  suds  and 
[polish  with  an  old  silk  handker  lib  f 
Vlo  remove  burnt  marks  on  pie-di-  .<  - 
fake,  scour  with  coarse  salt  rubb<  I 
Strith  a  coarse  damp  towel. 

Sponge  jet  trimming  with  alcohol 
and  water. 


Notes.  & 


To  Fill  Cracks. 

Make  a  suitable  quantity  of  thick, 
boiled  Hour  and  water  paste.  Have 
an  arnlral  of  old  paper  torn  into  tiny 
scraps,  and  stir  the  paper  into  the 
paste  until  as  thick  as  putty.  Fill  the 
cracks,  smoothing  nicely,  and  when 
dry  the  filling  is  as  hard  as  papier 
mache.  If  preferred,  gum  arabic  can 
be  used  instead  of  flour,  in  which  case 
simmer  the  paper  and  water  together 
and  add  a  handful  of  gum  arabic  for 
each  quart  of  the  mixture.  This 
must  be  filled  into  the  cracks  while 
warm,  and  takes  paint  as  well  as  the 
boards. 

Oilskin  Clothing. 

The  following  is  given  as  a  satisfac- 
tory method: — Soak  the  material, 
which  should  be  of  strong,  unbleach- 
ed calico  or  brown  holland,  in  hot 
water,  and  hang  it  out  to  dry.  Take 
as  much  boiled  oil  as  is  necessary,  and 
mix  enough  lampblack  with  it  to 
blacken  it.  For  yellow  coats  use 
ground  yellow  ochre  instead.  Then 
lay  the  fabric  on  a  smooth  surface, 
and  put  the  oil  on  with  a  paint  brush. 
Let  the  first  coat  dry  before  apply- 
ing another.     Lay  the  oil  as  thin  as 


possible.  A  little  gold  size  will  make 
it  dry  quicker,  say,  half  a  pound  to 
one  gallon  of  oil.  Three  coats  of 
oil  arc  usually  given.  If  the  last 
coal  remains  sticky  after  it  is  dry, 
take  i  Hi.  shellac  and  simmer  gently 
with  two  quarts  of  water,  and  when 
near  boiling  add  a  little  liquor  am- 
monia. If  for  a  black  coat  add  a 
little  lampblack  to  it  when  cold,  and 
apply  it  to  the  coat  with  a  sponge. 

 *  

Bottling  Fruits. 

The  fruit  to  be  preserved  must  be 
gatltered  when  it  is  dry,  and  handled 
with  care  so  as  to  avoid  bruising.  If 
to  be  done  on  a  small  scale,  time  and 
labour  are  saved  and  the  possibility 
of  injury  by  bruising  reduced  '.o  a 
minimum  by  placing  the  fruits  as  they 
are  gathered  from  the  tree  into  the 
bottles  at  once.  The  most  conveni- 
ent bottles  are  the  cheap,  wide-necked 
jam-bottles  of  one-quart  capacity.  ?.nd 
these  can  be  purchased  at  about  id. 
apiece.  Before  placing  the  fruits  in 
the  bottles  the  latter  should  be 
washed  clean.  It  does  not  require 
much  ingenuity  to  convey  these  empty 
bottles  by  means  of  trays,  hand-bar- 
rows, or  flat  trucks  to  the  orchard, 
and  as  the  bottles  are  filled  to  the 
mouth  with  unbruised  fruit  they  can 
be  taken  at  once  to  the  place  where 
boiling  water  can  be  added.  A  large 
over  is  sometimes  used,  and  serves  the 
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purpose  admirably.  The  bottles  may 
be  filled  with  clean,  cold  water  and 
placed  in  the  oven  or  on  a  stove  and 
brought  to  boil;  if  boiling  water  in 
quantity  is  available  the  bottles  may 
be  filled  up  with  this  to  save  time. 
The  fruit  will  reduce  the  temperature 
of  the  water  after  it  has  been  added, 
so  that  the  bottles  must  be  placed 
where  the  whole  of  the  contents  can 
be  raised  to  boiling-point.  A  kettle 
of  boiling  water  should  be  used  to 
fill  the  bottles  to  the  brim  before 
they  are  tied  down  with  bladder  or 
hermetically  corked.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  whole  process  consists  simply 
of  placing  perfect,  unbruised  fruit  in 
bottles,  filling  them  so  as  to  keep 
them  air-tight.  If  a  few  drops  of 
formatlin  are  added  to  the  contents 
of  the  bottles  before  they  are  sealed 
it  will  serve  as  an  additional  preven- 
tion of  decay.  The  bottles  when 
filled  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark 
place.  Thus  treated  the  fruit  will  re- 
tain its  form,  colour,  and  flavour 
scarcely  undiminished  for  a  year  or 
more.  We  have  seen  plums  and  ap- 
ricots that  have  been  in  bottles  nearly 
two  years  and  are  quite  sound.  Still 
more  remarkable  is  the  experiment 
made  by  one  interested  in  the  simpli- 
fying of  fruit-preserving  methods. 
Three  years  ago  he  placed  some 
plums  in  glass  bottles,  filled  them  with 
pure  cold  water,  added  a  few  grains 
of  permanganate  of  potash,  sealed 
them  down,  and  placed  in  an  ordi- 
nary larder.  These  plums  still  look  as 
fresh  as  if  they  had  been  grown  this 
year. 

The  moral  of  all  this  is  obvious. 
When  Nature  is  kind  and  a  big  crop 
of  fruit  falls  to  our  share.,  it  is  worse 
than  waste  to  allow  a  large  proportion 
of  it  to  rot  when  its  preservation  may 
be  accomplished  at  so  little  outlay. 
Plums  in  midwinter  have  a  value,  as 
most  people  know,  and  it  is  probable 
that  inexpensive  means  of  preserving 
large  quantities  of  plums — in  casks, 
for  instance — could  easily  be  devised. 
This,  however,  is  a  question  for  the 
market  man;  our  object  here  is  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  proprietors  of  o,r- 
chards  in  which  fruit  is  grown  chiefly 
for  home  consumption  to  this  simple 
method  of  preserving  fruits  by  means 
of  bottles  and  hot  water.  Not  only 
plums,  but  peaches,  apricots,  cherries, 
currants,  gooseberries,  mulberries,  and 
blackberries  can  be  treated  as  above 
directed —"The  Field." 

 *  

If  you  swallow  a  fish  bone,  a  raw 
r%%  " "wallowed  immediately  after  will 

dqtach  it. 


Tried  Recipes. 

—  Apple  PaSte.  — 
Pare  the  apples  and  cut  them 
small,  weigh  i  them,  and  allow  an 
equal  quantity  of  castor  sugar. 
The  apples  must  be  put  into  cold 
water  as  the}'  are  pared.  Put  the 
apples  into  a  jar  and  let  then* 
cook  until  quite  soft.  Boil  th* 
sugar  to  a  syrup,  then ,  throw  in 
the  apples,  with  a  teacupful  of 
marmalade  and  enough  ground 
ginger  to  flavor.  Let  all  simmer 
for  ten  minutes  ;  wet  the  moulds 
with  spirits,  and  fill  them  with  the 
mixture.  They  will  turn  out  firm 
and  keep  for  years.  The  proper 
proportion  of  water  used  in  mak- 
ing the  syrup  is  a  breakfast-cupful 
to  one  pound  and  a  half  of  sugar. 

—  Apple  Dowdy.  — 

One  pound  and  a  half  of  apples, 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  a  little 
nutmeg,  one  gill  of  golden  svrup, 
one  gill  of  water,  2ozs.  of  brown 
sugar  ;  well  butter  a  pie  dish,  line 
the  bottom  of  it  with  thin  slices 
of  bread  and  butter,  peel,  core 
and  slice  the  apples,  and  nearly  fill 
the  dish  with  them  grate  over 
them  a  dust  of  nutmeg,  mix  the 
svrup  and  water  tog-ether,  and 
pour  them  over  the  apples,  put  the 
sugar  in  a  layer  on  top,  then  cover 
the  whole  with  more  slices  of 
bread  and  butter  ;  put  a  lid  over 
the  dish  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  one  and  a  half  hours,  turn 
on  to  a  hot  dish  and  serve  it  v 
sugar  and'  cream. 

—  Apple  Mould.  — 

Take  six  large  apples,  quarter 
nound  of  surar.  a  little  fresh 
lemon  peel,  six  tablets  gelatine,  one 
cupful  thick  cream.  Peel  and  core 
the  apples,  cut  them  up  into  about 
six  pieces  each,  and  put  into  a 
stewpan  :  add  the  sup-ar  and  the 
winendassful  of  water.  Stand  them 
on  the  fire  until  well  pulned,  th<>n 
nass  them  throug-h  a  wire  sieve. 
Make  the  puree  verv  hot.  and  dis- 
solve the  crelntine  in  it.  Now  fciiTi 
out  into  a  basin,  and  when  nearlv 
cold  add  the  cream,  which  must 
be  whipped.  Pour  into  a  plain 
mould,  and  let  it  set.  To  turn 
out,  dip  the  mould  into. a  little  hot 
water,  and  serve  custard  round 
the  dish. 


WANTED  TO  SELL. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS, 
Simplex,  awarded  first  price  (silver 
medal)  Adelaide  Exhibition,  1910. 
Agent  for  Cort's  Patent  Cooler-safe, 
a  boon  in  summer.  Send  for  price 
list.— D.  LANYON,  Manufacturer,  46 
North  Terrace,  Kent  Town.  6-12. 


—  A  Pretty  Dish  of    Apples  and 
Rice.  — 

Take  6ozs.  rice,  i  quart  milk, 
the  rind  of  half  a  lemon,  sugar  to 
taste,  half  saltspoon  of  salt,  8 
apples,  %lb/  sugar,  %  pint  water.  % 
pint  boiled  custard.  Flavor  the 
milk  with  lemon  rind  by  boiling 
them  together  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  take  out  the  peel  and  put  in 
the  rice,  with  sufficient  sugar  to 
sweeten  it  nicelv.  Boil  gentlv  un- 
til the  rice  is  nuite  soft  ;  then  let 
it  cool.  In  the  meantime,  pare, 
quarter,  and  core  the  apples,  and 
boil  them  until  tender  in  a  svrup 
made  with  suo-ar  and  water  in  .t.V 
above  proportions.  When  soft  lift 
them  out  on  a  sieve  to  drain. 
Now  put  a  middling  (sized  gallipot 
in  the  centre  of  a  dish  ;  lav  the 
rice  all  round  till  the  top  of  the 
p-allipot  is  reached.  Smooth  the 
rice  with  the  back  of  a  spoon,  and 
stick  the  apples  into  it  in  rows, 
and  set  it  in  the  oven  to  color  the 
apples  ;  then  when  recmired  for  the 
table  remove  the  g-allipot  ;  prarnish 
with  preserved  fruits,  and  pour  in 
the  middle  sufficient  custard  to  be 
level  with  the  top  of  the  rice,  and 
serve  hot. 

—  Steamed  Apples  with  Cream.  — 
Pare  nice  apples  :  nuarter  or  cut 
into  smaller  nieces  if  the  apples  are 
very  large,  takinw  care  to  have  pieces 
as  near  the  same  si7e  as  possib'e. 
Put  a  white  cloth  in  bottom  ol 
steamer.  Lay  in  the  anples  as  evenly 
as  possible.  Cover  steamer  tisrh+lv 
and  steam  until  tender.  Trv  with  a 
silver  fork,  and  when  soft,  remove, 
from  fire,  and  arrange  apnle-  in  as 
manv  sauce  dishes  as  are  needed,  tak- 
ing; care  not  to  break  the  nieces. 
Just  before  time  to  serve  take  1  nint 
Tiice  sweet  cream,  whip  until  light, 
add  two  tablespoons  snffar  and,  if 
liked,  half  teaspoon  vanilla  extract. 
Put  two  tablespoons  crenm  over  each 
dish  of  apples  and  serve.  This  is  a 
nice  dish  for  supper. 


SEWING  MACHINES! 

STNGF/R'S,  WERTHKIM'S,  all  reputable  makes 
stocked.  Dropheads  retailed  at  £14  I  sell  at  £7 
10/.  Singer's  improved  machines  from  £4  10/.1  All 
parts  stocked.  Machines,  bought,  exchanged,  repaired. 

J.  MALONEY, 

I  Garrington  Street.  Opp.  King's  Theatre. 
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SEEDS  !        COX'S        SEEDS  ! 

For  Present  Sowing,  and  at  all  times. 
The  Best  Procurable. 

We  Supply  Everything  for  Hie  Garden.  Farm,  Greenhouse  and  Lawn  Ai-ents  for 
"  Klectro  '  Bnnd  Arsenate  o!  Lead,  2*>  per  oent.  better  than  the  best  now  on  the 
market.  International  Stock  Food  Company's  Preparations,  I'aynter's  Calf  Food, 
He  mon'i  Champion  Incubators,  Spratt's  Dor  Cakes,  Bird,  Poultry  and  Dog  Medicine* 


E  B  COX  &  CO   Seed*men  &c- 


ADELAIDE. 


Editorial  Notice*. 

TO  ADVERTISERS. — Alteration  of  ad 
vertlsementi  ahould  be  in  our  band*  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  month. 

SUBSCRIPTION.— Posted  to  any  part 
of  Australasia  5/-  per  year,  in  advance 
Foreign,  ft/. 

ADDRESS — 85,  Carrie  St..  Adelaide 
Telephone.  1234. 

AGENTS.— Meaera.  ATKINSON  &  CO. 
and  MESSRS.  GORDON  &  GOTCH.  Ltd. 

The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
correspondence  and  answer  questions. 
These  replies  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
sent  by  mail,  unless  received  just  prior 
to  date  of  publication. 

PUBLISHING  DATE. — On  the  25th  of 
each   month   preceding  title  date. 

DISCONTINUANCES.— Responsible  rub- 
•ciibars  will  continue  to  receive  this 
Journal  until  we  are  notified  by  letter  to 
discontinue,  when  all  arrears  must  be 
paid. 


iome  Hints  About  Window 
Gardening. 

\rothing  gives  a  house  a  more  cheer- 
and  homelike  appearance  than 
ll-tended  Mower  boxes  outside  the 
ndows;  but  many  housewives  with 
ry  limited  means  declare  that  they 
;  unable  to  afford  to  keep  their  win- 
ws  well  stfpplied  with  flowers.  Well 
ed  window  boxes  certainly  are  an 
pensive  luxury  if  the  plants  in  them 
'  night  from  a  florist  and  systt - 
illy  neglected',  *o  that  they  often 
:o  be  renewed;  but  if  properly 
;ed  they  need  cost  very  little, 
few  minutes'  attention  night 
orning  will  keep  them  in  exccl- 
•ndition. 

u  can  get  much  prettier  effect s 
by  planting  the  flowers  in  the 
s.  instead  of  having  them  in  pots 
setting    these    in    the  boxes, 
len  boxes  faced  with  virgin  cork 
bamboo  are   preferable  to  those 
with  tiles.      They  should  ha\c 
few  small  holes  drilled  in  the  bot- 
and    a    thick    layer    of  broken 
es  of  flower-pots    to    serve  a~ 
mage.    Then  (ill  the  box  to  within 
inch  of  the  top  with  light  potting 
equal  parts  of  ordinary  garden 


soil  and  "road  sweepings"  well 
mixed,  make  an  excellent  compost  for 
the  purpose. 

—  The  Secret  of  Success  — 
with  a  window  garden  is  to  mass  your 
flowers  and  colours  well.  Do  not  have 
too  many  tints  or  varieties.  Round 
the  edge  of  the  box  plant  a  fringe  of 
trailing  ivy  or  creeping-jenny;  ivy  is 
t he  best,  as  in  course  of  time  it  covers 
all  the  outside  of  the  box,  and  looks 
fresh  and  green  all  the  year  round. 

A  row  of  dwarf  Fuschias,  then 
a  row  of  scarlet  or  pink  ivy- 
leaf  geraniums,  and  behind  these 
a  row  of  white  marguerites, 
make  a  charming  display.  In 
between  mignonette  may  be  sown; 
this  should  be  thinned  out  when  the 
seeds  begin  to  grow,  and  it  will  flower 
and  smell  sweet  all  the  summer.  A 
pretty  effect  is  produced  it  the  win- 
dow is  framed  with  diamond  wire  lat- 
tice, and  giant  nasturtiums  and  the 
profusely  flowering  canadensis  plant- 
ed at  each  end  of  the  box  and  trained 
up  the  arch.  ■ 

If  an  arch  is  impracticable,  a  wire 
cat-guard — costing  from  i/,  and  in- 
valuable for  protecting  Jpwer  win- 
dows from  feline  devastation — fixed 
at  each  end  will  look  very  pretty 
when  the  creepers  have  covered  it, 
which  they  will  do  in  an  incredibly 
short  time. 

—  The  Flowers  Must  be  Tended 
Regularly.  — 

every  morning  and  evening.  In  hot. 
tlusty  weather  they  must  be  well 
watered  at  the  roots,  and  also  washed 
with  the  "rose"  on  the  watering-can; 
but  when  there  is  a  cold  wind,  or  a 
suspicion  of  frost  in  the  air.  very  little 
water  must  be  given,  and  to  the  roots 
only — no  moisture  must  be  permitted 
to  touch  the  leaves.  In  the  morning 
the  flowers  must  be  carefully  looked 
over,  and  every  withered  or  withering 
flower  and  leaf  snipped  off;  they 
weaken  the  plants  if  left  on  for  a 
single  day. 
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About  once  a  fortnight  a  little  weak 
manure  water  should  be  applied, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  soot,  a  tea- 
spoonful  to  one  quart  of  water,  ap- 
plied t..  the  rinds  only,  not  to  the 
leaves,  about  once  a  week,  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  geraniums  and  inten- 
sify the  color  of  the  blossoms. 

For  some  inexplicable  reason  blind- 
makers  charge  an  exorbitant  price  for 
outside  blinds,  but 

—  An  Inexpensive  Window  Screen  — 
that  will  serve  the  purpose  perfectly 
can  be  made  in  the  following  manner: 
— Get  three-quarters  of  a  yard  of 
double-width  striped  blind  linen;  put 
a  one-inch  hem  top  and  bottom,  and 
insert  in  this  one  of  the  long  bamboo 
canes  sold  for  gardening  purposes  at 
6d.  the  bundle."  Cut  a  third  cane  in 
half,  and  screw  a  little  brass  ring  to 
each  end  of  the  two  pieces.  Stitch 
one  of  these  rings  to  the  bottom  cor- 
ner of  the  blind,  and  sew  two  small 
curtain  rings  to  the  top  corners.  Then 
screw  four  brass  hooks  into  the  win- 
dow-frame— two  at  the  bottom,  fvq 
above  the  highest  flowers— and  by 
means  of  the  rings  you  can  adjust 
you.   outside  blind  in  half  a  'innate. 


H.  S.  CHAPMAN 

Practical  Watchmaker  and 
Manufacturing  Jeweller  .  . 

Old    Jewellery     Re-modelled    to  any 
design.      Stones  Re-set.  Engraving 
done.     Electro-plating  and  Gilding. 

258,  Market  Buildings, 

RUNDLE   ST.  EAST 


H.  H  MANSFIELD, 

THE  RETJARLE  GROCERY  STORE, 

For  Purity  and  Quality. 

The  first  requisite  with  us  is  quality 
and  Purity.  Why  not  give  to  us 
your  grocery  trade  and  be  one  of  our 
big  list  of  satisfied  customers?  There 
is  much  to  study  in  conducting  a  suc- 
cessful grocery  business.  Not  only 
must  the  stock  be  kept  that  every- 
one requires,  but  also  those  things 
that  people  are  familiar  with.  Our 
style  of  conducting  a  grocery  business 
is  progressive  and  reliable.  We  have 
all  the  new  goods,  but  we  make  sure 
of  value  and  purity  before  we  make  a 
purchase  or  write  a  price  tag.  Maybe 
you  are  hard  to  please,  but  you  will 
have  no  fault  to  find  if  you  place 
your  orders  in  the  hands  of 

TT.  Tf.  MANSFIELD, 
Grocer,  Draper,  and  Ironmonger, 
UNLEY  ROAD.  FN  LEY  CITY. 
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Plants  Under  Glass  and  Shade. 


Cinerarias  should  he  growing  free- 
ly, arid  the  strongest  will  require  pot- 
ting on  before  they  become  pot  bound, 
that  is  if  specimens  are  required;  dip- 
ping in  tobacco-water  will  have  to 
be  regularly  attended  to;  do  this  as 
much  as  possible  before  re-potting, 
they  will  be  more  readily  handled,  and 
the  loose  soil  will  not  fall  out  into 
the  mixture  so  easily. 

The  Primulas  (obconica  varieties) 
will  need  clearing  from  dead  Mower 
stalks  and  foliage,  and  many  will  want 
a  fresh  pot  a  size  or  two  larger  than 
those  they  are  in.  1  find  one  shift 
is  quite  sufficient  for  those  that  have 
keen  kept  over  from  test  season;  these 
plants  will  flower  earlier,  make  larger 
plants,  and  be  better  for  cut  flowers 
than  those  of  the  present  year's  seed- 
lings. There  is  not  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  these  Primulas  grown  for  de- 
corative purposes  and  cut  flowers; 
they  are  very  useful,  and  do  very  well 
on  a  mixture  of  leaf  soil  and  sand, 
with  a  little  well-rotted  cow  manure. 

Camellias,  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas, 
and  Heath  may  be  lifted  from  where 
they  were  plunged,  the  pots  washed, 
and  stood  on  the  staging,  if  any,  or 
on  the  ground,  provided  there  is  a 
hard  and  level  surface;  beware  of 
standing  them  on  wet  clay.  Some  may 
require  a  little  top-dressing  with  good 
peaty  soil,  with  a  little  silver  sand  add- 
ed, care  being  taken  not  to  over-water 
at  this  time  of  the  year,  also  of  worms 
getting  into  the  pots.  Should  their 
presence  be  noticed,  the  best,  or,  at 
any  rate,  a  good  remedy  is  stopping 
the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  pot  with 
a  bit  of  moist  clay,  and  watering  with 
clear  lime-water  until  the  pot  is  satu- 
rated; the  worms  will  all  come  to  the 
surface.  This  is  a  better  plan  than 
knocking  out  the  plants  and  trying  to 
find  the  worms.  Azaleas  and  Heaths 
have  fine  hair-like  roots,  and  are  sen- 
sitive of  being  disturbed. 

Many  of  the  Fuchsias  that  have 
finished  flowering  may    be  hardened 


off;  this  is  done  by  giving  less  water, 
placing  them  in  a  more  exposed  situa- 
tion, so  that  the  wood  may  become 
firm  prior  to  cutting  back;  do  not 
treat  them  all  alike.  To  have  a  con- 
tinuance of  bloom  one  requires  seve- 
ral batches  of  plants  in  different 
stages  of  growth;  there  are  several 
winter  flowering  Fuchsias  which  well 
deserve  a  place  in  every  collection  of 
plants,  notably  the  Corymbiflorum 
type,,  which  are  easily  managed,  but 
unfortunately  rarely  seen.  Any  clear- 
ing up  or  painting  may  now  be  done 
with  advantage  at  this  season,  also  al- 
terations effected;  when  shifting  any 
pots,  &c,  keep  a  sharp  lookout  for 
slugs,  snails,  &c,  and  apply  a  good 
dusting  of  new  slaked  lime;  this,  al- 
though the  pests  are  not  visible,  will 
act  as  a  preventive. 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 

With  this  month  we  usually  ex- 
perience uncertain  weather,  and  quite 
a  number  of  plants  will  have  to  be 
returned  to  the  stovehouse,  keeping 
the  house  warm  by  early  closing  the 
ventilators;  their  stay  in  the  Green- 
house may  be  prolonged,  but  it  is  pre- 
ferable to  shift  the  more  delicate  ones 
to  warmer  quarters  at  once,  and  so 
avoid  all  risks. 

A  number  of  Zonale  Pelaigoniums 
that  have  become  leggy  may  be  re- 
nioved,  and  younger  and  sturdier 
plants  substituted;  these,  with  a  judi- 
cious selection,  will  keep  up  a  good 
supply  of  color,  and  during  winter  will 
last  a  long  time  in  bloom,  especially 
if  the  water  is  kept  from  the  trusses; 
it  is  always  best  to  have  a  lot  of  these 
plants  on  hand  and  coming  along; 
by  this  mode  a  continuous  blaze  of 
colors  may  be  secured  during  winter, 
after  the  Chrysanthemums  have  done 
flowering,  and  other  blooming  plants 
are  scarce. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  month 
space  should  be  found  for  Chrysan- 
themums.    These  will  require  plenty 


of  room,  and  should  be  by  no  means! 
crowded;  it  will  be  far  better  to  havef 
a  less  number  than  crowd.  Mildew  j 
Cwith  wet  and  dull  days)  may  appear;  1 
those  affected  should  be  dusted  with! 
flour  of  sulphur  at  once. 

All  terns  should  be  carefully  looked! 
over,  and  all  dead  fronds  removed.il 
Many  will  begin  to  show  a  brown II 
tinge  on  the  foliage,  showing  a  signal 
of  going  to  rest;  these  should  not  bell 
watered  so  freely  as  the  healthy  greenll 
foliaged  plants. _  Nearly  all  Ferns  J] 
require  a  certain  amount  of  rest,  andll 
the  inexperienced  gardener  may  ima-II 
gine  that  they  are  dying,  but  thisjl 
will  not  be  so;  rest  is  needed. 

On  many  days,  from  this  month Jl 
till  the  end  of  winter,  shading  willjl 
scarcely  be  needed.  The  blinds  mayll 
be  relied  on,  so  that  the  house  will  II 
not  need  another  whitewashing. 

Some  potting  will  be  needed,  as II 
many  plants  will  require  larger  pots.  11 
or  perhaps  shaking  out  and  re-potting 
in  smaller-sized  pots.  All  this  must 
be  noted.  It  would  not  be  a  mistake 
if  any  old  or  unsightly  Asparagus 
plants  were  divided  and  potted;in  use- 
ful-sized pots.  Although  these  do 
not  make  such  nice  useful  specimens 
as  seedlings  they  are  always  in  de- 
mand, and  one  cannot  have  too  many 
of  them. 

Should  any  of  the  Caladiums  be  still 
in  the  greenhouse,  remove  them  to  the 
stove  and  as  they  drop  their  foliage 
gradually  reduce  the  amount  of  water 
until  they  have  finally  gone  into  a  dor- 
mant condition. 

.All  watering  should  be  attended  to 
with  great  care,  and  plants  not  water- 
ed indiscriminately,  but  gone  through 
carefully. 

STOVEHOUSE. 

Fire  heat  will  be  requisite  in  tliej, 
stove  during  this  month,  at  least  an] 
nights,  and  most  of  the  plants  must  bal 
kept  healthy  and  growing.  Manwl 
plants  may  be  now  rooted  for  furtheJI 
stock.  Notably  many  Gloxinias  majfl 
be  propagated  now  where  the  variell 
ties  are  desired  to  be  perpetuated!! 
This  can  be  done  by  the  foliage,  eithell 
using  a  single  leaf  or  a  leaf  pegged  I 
down  on  silver  sand  after  severingl 
the  principal  veins.  •  1 

The  foliage  Begonias  may  be  mull  I 
tiplicd  in  a  similar  manner,  and  will  H 
make  very  useful  plants  by  next  seal  Ij 
son.  Pot  off  any  seedling  plants  that  J 
require  it,  also  cuttings  that  have  taken 
root,   bearing  in   memory  that  the 


Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Vines,  &c 

INSPECTION  INVITED, 
largest  Stock  in  this  State.        All  grown  on  new  ground,  being  healthy 
and   free   from    insect  Pests. 
CATALOGUES  FREE    BY    POST.  'Phone— Henley  Beach,  36. 


H.  W.  COPAS,  Findo?£uJTseiy-  a . 
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young  plants  will  always  make  the 
best  specimens,  that  is,  in  most  cases. 
Should  any  of  the  Caladinms  have 
been  divided,  keep  those  growing  so 
as  to  get  bulbs  or  tubers  as  large 
ami  strong  as  possible. 

It"  the  foliage  of  any  has  fallen 
keep  the  potS  'hist  dry,  and  place 
under  the  staging  free  from  drip;  this 
treatment  is  applicable  to  the  older 
plants;  great  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  get  m>  moisture.  Some  grow- 
ers knock  them  out,  and  store  in  dry 
sand  in  a  warm  corner  of  the  stove, 
or  on  a  shelf.  In  any  case  almost 
everyone  loses  some  tubers  with  all 
their  care,  and  these  are  generally 
the  best  varieties.  Many  of  the 
young  ferns  will  need  shifting  into 
larger  pots,  and  will  keep  green 
through  winter. 

Coleus. — A  great  many  gardeners 
annually  lose  a  number  of  their  best 
Coleus.  1  rind  the  best  way  to  keep 
these  is  in  the  following  manner- — 
W  hen  winter  is  fairly  arrived,  and 
most  of  the  old  plants  are  past  their 
best  I  take  a  few  cuttings  of  each 
\ariety  and  put  them  in  =  or  6-  nch 
pots  (select  clean  cuttings  free  Iron 
mealy  bug) ;  these  when  rooted  are 
wintered  on  a  shelf  close  to  the  glass; 
in  the  stove,  a  hanging  shelf  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  admirably,  by  this 
means  a  few  good  cuttings  (the  tops) 
are  secured  in  early  spring.  If  this 
trouble  is  not  desirable,  the  gardener 
can  secure  a  good  collection  from  a 
nurseryman  every  season,  but  some- 
times they  are  rather  difficult  to  pro- 
cure. 

Insect  pests  must  be  well  looked 
after,  and  watering  carefully  attended 
to. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

\  :-:reat  number  of  plants  will  need 
potting  on.  The  strongest  cuttings 
of  Pelargoniums  (Show  and  Regal) 
which  have  rooted,  and  are  intended 
to  grow  on  for  specimens,  should  be 
selected,  and,  if  possible,  be  given  a 
little  extra  care.  When  in,  say  5- 
inch  pots,  and  established,  the  points 
should  be  taken  out  to  induce  as  many 
breaks  as  possible;  abotft  four  would 
answer  the  purpose  fct  the  first  sea- 
son's flowers. 

A  few  additional  plants  of  Cycla- 
mens may  be  potted,  also  any 
seedlings  that  are  sufficiently  strong. 
Pans:es,  Carnations.  Pinks,  Daisies, 
Polyanthus,  &c,  may  be  pricked  out 
in  boxes  Petunias  may  be  potted 
on. 


Chrysanthemums. — During  the  early 
part  of  this  month  the  final  staking 
must  be  attended  to.  Do  not  be  sparing 
in  regard  to  the  water  supply  at  any 
time,  and  manure  water  in  particular. 
1  give  liquid  manure  water  up  to  the 
time  the  flowers  are  partially  expand- 
ed, but  the  liquid  manure  is  weaker. 
After  staking,  remove  to  a  shelter  of 
some  kind,  either  a  conservatory, 
calico  shadehousc,  verandah,  or  bal- 
cony, but  they  must  be  kept  free 
from  rair  and  drip.  A  to])  dressing 
of  rich  soil  will  aid  them  in  develop- 
ing their  Howers. 

Keep  all  pits  and  frames  clean  an.-i 
well  looked,  after,  pots  neatly  stacked 
away,  and  all  potting  soils  free  from 
weeds. 

 $  

Open  Boi  ler  Notes  for 
April. 

This  month  will  be  a  busy  one  with 
the  gardener,  and  with  digging,  ma- 
nuring, hoeing,  planting,  and  propa- 
gating he  will  find  he  has  as  much  to 
do  as  he  can  cenveniently  manage. 

New  gardens  can  now  be  laid  out, 
and  in  preparing  a  design,  remember 
that  curved  walks  are  always  much 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than  straight 
ones.  Of  course,  this  only  applies 
to  the  flower  garden.  In  the  <itehen 
garden,  long,  oblong  beds,  separated 
by  narrow  paths,  give  more  bed  area, 
and  are  much  more  easily  worked. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  have  a  straight 
walk  from  the  road  or  sUeet,  but  by 
means  of  a  curved  one,  and  judiciously 
planted  shrubs,  it  is  surprising  what 
very  pleasing  effects  can  be  obtained. 

When  the  beds  have  been  laid  out, 
trenched,  or  dug.  and  well  manured 
with  old  rotted  cow  dung,  mark  the 
position  of  the  shrubs  and  trees  it  is 
intended  to  plant,  taking  especial  care 
to  plant  the  taller-growing  kinds  at 
the  back  or  centre  of  a  bed  and  the 
shorter  in  front. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in 
the  choice  of  the  shrubs  to  be  planted, 
as  they  remain  permanently  in  the 
places  where  they  are  first  put. 

Rose  enthusiasts  must  get  their 
ground  ready  for  the  new  kinds  they 
intend  putting  in  this  season.  The 
soil,  of  course,  if  not  trenched,  must 
be  deeply  dug,  and  well  manured.  It 
is  an  oft-discussed  point,  which  is  the 
best  to  grow — standard  or  dwarf 
Roses,  but  to  my  mind    the  plants 
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If    you    want   a     House,    Farm  or 
Garden  satisfaction   will   be  guar 
anteed  if  you  consult 

H.  M.  CHARLICK, 

LAND  &  ESTATE  AGENT. 


worked  on  a  stock  two  or  three  inches 
above  the  ground  are  infinitely  the 
best.  With  the  standard  there  is  a 
great  expanse  of  unprotected  stem, 
and  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  hot 
sunshine  of  our  summer  must  have  a 
\  cry  bad  effect  upon  it. 

The  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  although 
good  exhibition  Roses,  are  not,  as 
their  name  seems  to  indicate,  perpe- 
tual. Those  who  want  a  sure  supply 
of  bloom  throughout  the  year  should 
plant  only  those  under  the  title  Tea- 
scented  and  their  allies.  Their  culture 
is  comparatively  simple,  as  they  will 
succeed  in  almost  any  situation  or  any 
kind  of  soil.  A  moderately  stiff, 
loamy  soil  is  undoubtedly  the  best, 
but  if  the  soil,  be  it  sandy  or  clayey, 
is  well  manured,  well  worked,  well 
watered,  and  well  drained,  success  is 
assured.  They  do  best  put  in  a  bed 
by  themselves. 

When  the  young  plants  are  re- 
ceived from  the  nursery  they  should 
be  pruned,  and  occasionally  pruned 
throughout  the  year,  cutting  out  all 
weak  or  stunted  growth,  and  remov- 
ing all  water  shoots. 

Roses  are  often  attacked  by  the 
aphis,  which  sometimes  completely 
covers  the  young  shoots.  I  have 
found  Gishurst's  compound  very  effec- 


Telephone  No.  850.  Established  1880. 

GEORGE  LANDERS, 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Saddler, 
251  &  253  BUNDLE  STREET  BHST, 
ADELAIDE.  S.H. 

New  Market,  opposite  Knglish  and  Scottish  Bank, 
and  at  No.  11  Chappel  Street,  Norwood. 

MANUFACTURER  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  LEATHER 
GOODS. 

Harness,  Saddlery,  and  Vehicles  of  every  description. 
Plain  and  Fancy  Leather  Goods  Stocked  and  to  Order. 
Seoond-hand  Harness  and  Vehicles  Bought,  Sold, 
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All  Orders  and  Repairs  executed  with  dispatch. 
All  our  lines  can  h«  hired  by  the  day  or  by  the  w  eek 
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tual  in  removing  this  '  pest,  making 
the  solution  slightly  weaker  than  di- 
rected by  ihe  manufacturer. 

Most  Roses  can  be  propagated  by 
means  of  cuttings.  Choose  a  shady 
corner,  and  prepare  the  soil  by  dig- 
ging deeply  and  finely.  Water  the 
bed  well,  and  let  it  be  for  a  day  or 
so  until  it  is  moderately  dry  again. 
In  preparing  the  cuttings,  cut  them 
into  six-inch  lengths,  making  the  bot- 
tom cut  straight  across  and  just  below 
a  bud.  Remove  all  leaves  except 
those  belonging  to  the  top  bud,  and 
expose  as  little  as  possible  to  the  sun 
and  air.  They  may.  be  kept  fresh 
until  wanted  by  covering  them  with 
a  little  damp  straw  or  grasses  as  they 
are  prepared.  When  a  sufficient  num- 
ber jrc  ready,  open  a  small  trench 
with  a  small  spade  at  the  end  of  the 
border.  Chop  the  side  of  the  trench 
furthest  from  you  straight  down,  and 
place  the  cuttings  about  3  or  4  in. 
apart  a«ainst  the  side,  and  then  fill 
in  the  soil,  taking  care  to  press  it 
firml}'  around  the  bottom  of  each  cut- 
ting. This  is  really  the  most  Impor- 
tant part  in  the  planting  of  "slips,*'  as 
all  air  must  be  excluded  from  the  bot- 
tom of  cutting  where  the  roots  are 
formed.  Mark  by  means  of  a  label 
the  different  l«inds  that  have  Men 
planted.  If  a  little  sand  can  be 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  so 
much  the  better. 

Continue  sowing  hardy  annuals, 
such  as  Baitcnia,  Candytuft,  Stock, 
Dianthus  Mignonette.  Lobelia.  Sal- 
piglossis,  Linana,  Linum,  Calliopsis, 
Malope.  Sweet  Peas,  Cl.irkia,  Vir- 
ginia Stock,  Larkspur,  Godetia.  &c, 
&c.  Also  hardy  perentials,  as  Iberis, 
Carnation,  Canterbury  Bells,  Pansy, 
Antirrhinum,  AquUegia,  &c,  &c. 
That  very  pretty  annual,  Salpiglossis, 

■  :i>y  of  culture,  thriving  in  almost 
any  soil,  but  doing  best  in  a  rich, 
Bghl  loam.  The  flowers,  which  are 
funnel-shaped,  are  curiously  pencilled 
and  marbled.    They  produce  a  very 
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fine  effect  when  planted  in  beds  by 
themselves.  Petunia  superbissima  is 
magnificent,  some  specimens  measur- 
ing 3  and  4  in.  across.  This  seed 
should  be  put  in  now.  Plant  in  a 
seed  pan  or  box,  water  very  lightly, 
and  cover  pan  with  glass  and  paper 
until  seed  has  germinated.  When  the 
seedlings  have  four  leaves  transplant 
into  thumb  pots,  and  when  large 
enough,  into  open  border.  Great  care 
and  trouble  is  needed  to  protect  them 
from  the  snails  and  slugs. 

Plant  bulbs  of  all  kinds  this  month. 
In  a  small  garden,  where  room  is 
limited,  it  is  always  advisable  only  to 
plant  the  best  of  the  bulbs,  such  as 
Snowflakes,  Anemones,  Daffodils, 
Freesias,  Gladiolus,  Hyancinths, 
Txias,  Iris,  and  Ranunculus  (both 
Turban  and  Perisan"). 

Grasses. — Ornamental  grasses  are  a 
necessity  in  gardens  where  the  flow- 
ers are  used  in  making  up  bouquets. 
One  of  the  best  for  this  purpose  is 
Panicum  capillare,  which,  although 
onlv  an  annual,  should  be  seen  in 
every  garden.  It  has  very  fine  branch- 
ing, hair-like  flower  spikes,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  and  exquisite  of 
all  the  ornamental  grasses.  A  border 
made  of  this  grass  is  very  effective, 
especially  if  some  bright  colored 
flower,  such  as  Shirt's  Pea,  be  planted 
in  the  centre  of  the  bed. 

Himalaya  Fairy  Grass  and  Purple 
Fountain  Grass  produce  flower  spikes 
that  are  extremely  useful  in  decora- 
tion.     Besides  these,  others  worth 


growing  are  Melica  Papilionacea,  Fes- 
tuca  Rigida,  Penuisetum  Longisty- 
lum,  and  Stipa  Pennata. 


Riverside  Nursery. 

Mr.  K.  Wicks  and  his  nursery  are 
much  too  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  Garden  and  Field  to  need  any 
introduction,  so  we  merely  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  usual 
season's  advertisement  will  be  found 
in  the  issue.  It  is  now  some  years 
since  Mr.  Wicks  found  that  his  rapidly 
growing  business  necessitated  a  large 
extension  to  his  Payneham  pronerty— 
this  he  secured  at  Balhannah  which  is 
no<v  grown  into  a  largre  well  arranered 
and  most  complete  nursery.  At  either 
place  visits  of  inspection  are  wel- 
comed, when  buyers  mav  select  their 
own  stock,  or  they  mav  with  the 
utmost  confidence  place  the  selection 
in  Mr.  Wicks  hinds.  As  an  amateur 
frm't  prower  said  to  us  the  other  day 
"  What  I  like  about  Wicks  is  that  he 
arrears  to  take  a  personal  interest 
and  nleasure  in  p-ivinsr  you  "xa"tlv 
whnt  i=  suited  for  vour  reouirements." 
It  wou^d' be  difficult  to  imagine  higher 
commendation. 

 $>  

Chrysanthemum  Show. 

The  S.A.  Horticultural  and  Flori- 
cultural  Show  will  this  year  be  held 
on  the  25th  Aoril  at  the  Exhibition 
Buildinq-.  From  the  schedule  to  hand 
we  find  that  the  committee  has  ar- 
ranged for  an  attractive  exhibition. 
Tn  addition  to  a  liberal  classification 
for  'Mums  there  are  a  larg-e  number 
of  elasseg  rjrovided  for — Roses.  Carna- 
tions, Dahlias,  etc.  There  will  be  the 
usual  disnlay  of  Bouquets,  Sprays, 
etc..  and  the  classes  for  fruit,  though 
they  are  not  as  a  rule  large,  will,  no 
doubt,  make  uo  an  interesting  sec- 
tion. As  usual,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  °nec5"l  raizes  end  tronhies  are 
beinof  offered  A  special  feature  of  the 
show  will  be  tee  Decorated  Dinner 
Tables  fonen  to  all-eomers,^  for  which 
liberal  prizes  are  offered,  Pull  par- 
ticulars will  be  found  on  tlv>  prize 
lists,  which  ."'  ■  i"'  ci'i-a'  I  -  from  all 
seedsmen,  or  Mr.  W.  N.  Twiss,  secre- 
tary, Bowman's  Buildings. 


h.  wicks  %  Riverside  &  Balhannah  Nurseries 

FRUIT  TREES   All  the  Leading  Varieties,  Hardy  and  Well-Rooted. 

ORAPE  VIM  IS  :  N'l.U   APPLE  (Qlengyle  Red);  BURBANK'S  NEW  PLUM  S  ;  APPLES    in    70    varieties;  largo 
PEARS.        SPECIAL, ROTATIONS  FOB  QUANTITIES.     VERY    LARGE    STOCK     BEST  PEACHES 
INT)  KECTARIN1  -      10  LOBES  tfURBER^  STOCK.   CATALOGUES  POST  FREE. 

H  WICKS,  RIVERSIDE  AND  BALHANNAH  NURSERIES. 
Postal  Address  :  PAYNEHAM,  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 
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Flowers  for  the  Children. 

Love  of  flowers  may  nol  need  cul- 
tivation in  the  majority  of  young 
people,  for  with  the  most  it  is  inborn. 
Parents,  however,  will  make  no  mis- 
take if  they  employ  all  the  means  in 
their  power  to  increase  the  natural 
love  of  these  beautiful  gifts  of  nature. 

The  little  garden  where  the  children 
are  allowed  to  have  a  plot  of  their 
own  affords  one  of  the  most  innocent 
delights  of  childhood.  The  planting, 
the  weeding,  the  watching  for  the  first 
blossom,  keep  the  whole  family  inter- 
ested, and  is  the  most  thoroughly  na- 
tural and  healthful  pleasure  a  child 
can  have. 

There  is  in  all  this  a  sense  of  owner- 
ship which  is  as  unselfish  as  posses- 
sion can  be,  for  connected  with  it  is 
usually  the  desire  to  give  away-  the 
rirst  fruits  as  an  offering  to  friendship 
or  charity. 

The  flower  lover  is  almost  always 
the  flower  giver,  and  nothing  is 
sweeter  than  to  see  a  dear  child  bring 
to  the  fond  mother  the  first  blossom 
from  "my  own  garden."  The  best  and 
surest  way  to  shut  out  evil  thoughts 
is  to  furnish  themes  for  good  and 
pure  and  beautiful  thoughts.  We 
cannot  overestimate  the  real  value  of 
flower  culture  tor  children. 
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An  Up-to-date  Establishment. 

Although  it  was  possible  in  the 
early  days  of  the  State  to  carry  on 
agricultural  operations  with  crude 
implements  and  still  make  a  success 
of  the  business,  things  are  very  differ- 
ent nowadays,  and  the  farmer  who  de- 
sires to  hold  his  own  during  these 
times  of  keen  competition  must  not 
only  be  alert  and  up-to-date  himself 
but  be  equipped  with  the  latest  and 
best  machinery.  The  establishment  of 
Mr.  H.  Dennis,  of  Young  Street,  Ade- 
laide (between  Franklin  and  Way- 
mouth  Streets,  and  late  of  Morgan), 
is  replete  with  all  the  latest  im- 
plement-making machinery,  thus  being 
abl?  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
.Mr.  Dennis'  implements  are  now  in 
very  general  use  throughout  the 
State,  and  though  the  test  of  time 
has  subjected  them  to  severe  trials 
they  have  always  proved  equal  to  the 
emergency,  thus  gaining  the  highest 
reputation  for  satisfactory  results  in 
all  classes  of  work.  Amongst  the 
numerous  implements  manufactured  by 
.Mr.  Dennis  the  following  may  be  men- 
tioned as  specialities  :— Dennis'  Patent 
Steel  Buckscraper  and  Silt  Scoops, 
<iat«-.  etc.  f  armers  desirous  of  Se 
oaring  an  illustrated  catalogue  can 
obtain  a  copy  by  sending  a  post  card 
to  the  above  address. 


T.  J.  RICHARDS  &  SONS 


CARRIAGE,  BUGGY 
'SULKY  BUILDERS 


THE  LARGEST  PRIZE  TAKER  IN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 
Two  years'  guarantee  with  all  new  Vehicles.    Tyreing  included.    All  ma 
lerial  kept  in  stock  until  naturally  seasoned.      Write  for  Catalogues  and 

Prices. 

INSPECTION   INVITED  TO   MY  SHOW-ROOM    AND  FACTORY. 
Established  in  1885. 

Hindmarsh  Square,  Adelaide. 

ADELAIDE  SEWING  MACHINE  EXCHANGE. 

All  makes  Sewing  Machines  Stocked.  Singers,  almost  new,  £3  10/  ;  Drop 
Heads,  £4  10/-  ;  Wertheim's,  £2.  Other  makes  less,  all  guaranteed  tea 
years.  Terms  arranged.  Machines  Bought.  Repairs  guaranteed  for  live 
vears. 

MALONEY, 

23,  Adelaide  Arcade,  and  1,  Carrin  gton  Street  (Opp.  King's  Theatre). 


R.  CORRELL, 

MUSICS ELLER  &  IMPORTER  of 

Brass  Band  Instruments. 

Violins,  Flutes,  Piccolos,  Aooordeona. 
all  kinds  of  M  time,  Latest  Songs,  etr. 

Sole  Agent  Boosey  &  Co.'s 

Addrnee  :  Flinders  St.,  Corner  Hyde  St..  Adelaide.   Compensating  Piston  Brass  Band  la 

atrnaaente.  Correll  Cornets  from 
£3  V     Boosey  Cornet*  froeo  £6  Kte, 


Everybody   Expects  a 
Fair  Deal 

And  you  will  get  it  by  paying  a 
Visit  to 

C.  H.  LEHMANN'S 

Establishment  for 

Saddlery,  Collars, 
Harness,  etc. 


A  Call  Respectfully  Solicited. 
It  will  pay  You. 

C.  H.  LEHMANN,  grenfell  street. 
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A  Garden  of  Sweet-Scented 
Flowers. 

From  "  The  English  Garden." 

"  Let  him  who  hath  two  loaves  of 
bread  sell  one  and  buy  flowers  of  the 
Narcissus,  for  bread  is  food  for  the 
body,  but  Narcissus  is  ^food  for  the 
soul." 

How  passing  strange  it  is  that  so 
great  a  part  of  the  charm  and  joy  of 
gardens  depends  on  the  Invisible. 
One  is  apt  to  forget  this,  for  grace  of 
form  and  beauty  of  colour  are  so  in- 
terwoven in  our  minds  with  the  idea 
of  gardens  that  we  fail  to  recognise 
the  part  which  is  placed  in  them  by 
that  which  we  see  not  ;  yet  there  is 
something  which  pervades  and  per- 
meates and  makes  an  atmosphere 
about  them  that  is  far  more  strange 
and  subtle,  far  more  spiritual  and 
penetrating  than  any  of  their  tangible 
and  visible  delights— it  is  the  gift  of 
scent. 

Priceless  is  this  gift,  yet  nowadays 
by  no  means  so  appreciated  as  it 
might  be.  The  added  grace  of  per- 
fume to  any  plant  is  accepted  and  en- 
ioved,  but  no  special  effort  is  made 
to'  procure  or  to  retain  it.  "  Exquisite 
bodies  that  have  no  souls  "  is  a 
description  that  might  apply  to  many 
of  the  flowers  that  are  found  adorable 
to-day  Some  Ro^es,  for  instance, 
magnificent,  but  scentless  ;  Chry- 
santhemums, coaxed  to  grow  to  such 
outlandish  sizes     that  they    have  no 


WATCHMAKERS,  JEWELLERS  and 
OPTICIANS. 

J  TROWBRIDGE 

(15  years  with  Stevenson  Bros.) 
57    GOUGER    STREET,  ADELAIDE. 

Engagement  and  Wedding  Rings  are 
made  to  order.    Buy  from  the  maker. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  WATCHES 
CLOCKS,  JEWELLERY,  &  OPTICAL 
GOODS.  All  Lenses  ground  by  expert 
workmen.  Every  article  of  the  latest 
design,  suitable  for  presents. 

Repairs  a  Speciality  aod  Guaran- 
teed.   A  Trial  Solicited. 


W.  H.  PENGILLY'S 

MOSEFIELP  NURSERY. 
PI  LLARTON,  S.A. 

Fruit  Trees. 

■  II  the  leading  varieties,  well  grown 
and  well-rooted.  Peaches,  Apricots. 
Plums.  Quinces.  Figs,  Almonds,  Vines 

best   table  varieties. 
1  have  again  to  offer  the  finest  grown 
lot  of  Standards  and  Dwarf  Roses  in 
this  State. 
'Phone  1,108. 

S«od  for  Catalogue  IMlt 


strength  left  for  fragrance  ;  Orchids, 
most  modern  of  all  flowers,  which 
have  no  perfume  of  their  very  own, 
but  borrow,  as  it  were,  the  scent  of 
others;  Dahlias,  glowing,  brilliant,  as 
living  flowers  of  the  sea  j  and  a  host 
beside.  Far  too  many  scentless 
flowers  are  now  the  fashion. 

Still,  there  are  some  among  us  who, 
half  weary  of  mere  beauty,  turn 
gladly  to  the  homely  sweet-smelling 
plants  of  the  old-world  garden,  where 
blow  the  Cabbage  and  the  Moss  Rose, 
the  del'icious  Clove,  the  perfumed  Pink, 
the  gentle  Musk,  the  Honeysuckle  and 
fragrant  Jasmine.  Hut  many  of  our 
sweetest  flowers  are  less  good  looking 
than  those  we  have  mentioned,  and 
only  a  few  of  them  are  of  much  use 
in  making  a  display,  so,  as  most  of 

are  pictorial,  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  sweet,  homely  plants  get  crowded 
out  ;  there  is  even  danger  that  in 
course  of  time  a  good  many  of  them 
may  be  forgotten. 

Another  reason  why  a  garden  of 
sweet-scented  flowers  is  now  so  seldom 
seen  may  be  because  the  making  of 
such  a  garden  presents  no  dufficulties, 
but  difficulties  are  what  the  modern 
gardener  most  enjoys.  Anyone  may 
possess  a  good  collection  of  fragrant 
flowers' if  only  he  has  a  mind  to  do  so, 
but  just  because  there  are  no  dear, 
delightful  obstacles  to  encounter,  no 
large  sums  to  lie  expended,  no  ideas 
of  startling  the  world  with  something 
hitherto  undreamed  of,  the  thing  is 
left  undone.  All  is  too  straightfor- 
ward to  be  inter.'wting,  or  rather  too 
straight-backward  for  to  furnish  such  a 
garden  as  the  one  we  are  thinking  of 

past.    Among  the  hundreds  of  gardens 

where  scent  is  enjoyed  as  a  side  issue 
one  can  only  recall  one,  or  at  most 
two,  where  it  is  made  a  special 
feature  of. 

—  Scented  Flowers  of  Winter.  — 
There  is  absolutely  no  time  of  the 
year  when  the 1  English  garden  need  be 
scentless.  A  good  many  late  Decem- 
ber and  early  January  blossoms  are 
sweet  enough  to  prove  the  sun  has 
more  power  in  the  short  days'  than 
we  imagined.  The  creeping  Winter 
rMiotrope,)  thei  wall-loving  Winter 
Sweet  and  silken  sky  blue  blossoms 
of  Iris  stylosa  make  a  nosegay  that 
could  hardly  be  more  fragrant  if  mad,, 
of  summer  flowers,  and  all  are  hardy, 
belonging  to  the  open  garden  and 
the)  open  air.  With  them  we  may 
gather  mid-winter  Violets.  There  are 
main  scented  leaves,  too,  that  will 
yield  their  perfume  if  we  ask  them. 
Myrtle,  Sweet  Bay,  Rosemary,  Santo- 
lina  or  Lavender  Cotton  and  many 
perennial  and  fragrant  herbs.  The 
permanencj  of  leaf  odours  is  a  strong 
reason  for  growing  as  many  sweet- 
leaved  plants  and  shrubs  as  possible. 
In  winter,  more  especially,  we  are 
grateful  to  the  scented  leaf. 

Fragrant  Flowers  of  Spring.  — - 

\  ioletl  and  Primroses  seem  like 
children  of  one  family,  so  much  do 
i  le  y    grow  together.     They   are  the 


very  first  flowers  one  thinks  of  in 
the  fresh  end  happy  spring-time.  How 

utterly  delicious  the  smell  of  a  frewhly- 
gathercd  bunch  of  Primroses,  how 
soft,  how  cool,  how  clean  ;  and  before 
these,  the  dear  little  Crocuses  and 
Snowdrops,  not  with  strong  scents 
but  with  fragrances  that  are  just  in- 
dividual enough  to  know  them  by. 
Is  it  not  the  individuality  of  a  flower 
that  most  endears  it  to  us?  The 
Violets,  for  example ;  you  enter  a 
room  where  there  is  but  one,  hidden 
away,  perhaps,  where  you  cannot  see 
it  ;  but  who  can  mistake  the  dear 
little  tune  it  sings  ?  It  is  distinctive 
as  the  note  of  a  robin  and  lovable  for 
the  same  reasons,  for  its  familiarity, 
unchengeabl^ncss  and  the  pathos  of 
old  association. 

Wallflowers,  Hyacinths  and  the 
Poet's  Narcissus.— All  these  spring 
Howers  have  exquisite  fragrances,  and 
each  one  is  entirely  different  from  the 
other.  A  little  later  on  and  flowering 
trees  and  shrubs  will  be  shedding  yet 
new  perfumes  on  the  air  ;  Lilacs  beet 
of  all,  perhaps.  Walter  Whitman 
thought  so.  anyhow,  but  some  would 
choose  Syringa  (so-called),  Apple 
blossom,  Lime  tree  blossom,  Almond, 
Acacia  or  the  budding  Larch.  We  do 
not  put  the  scents  in  order  as  they 
come,  but  as  remembrance  conjures 
them.  Of  sweet-smelling  shrubs 
among  the  most  delectable  is  the  old- 
fashioned  red  Ribes,  with  its  strong 
Black  Currant  smell  and  taste,  so 
pungent,  so  irresistible,  that  one  can- 
not pass  without  rifling  the  bush  of 
just  one  leaf  to  play  with. 

—  Scented  Flowers  of  Summer  and 
Autumn.  — 

Quite  different  in  quality  from 
flowers  of  spring  arc  these.  Roses, 
of  course,  come  first,  for  they  give  is 
both  scent  and  beauty  as  a  rule,  with 
equal  generosity.  Everyone  loves 
Roses,  and  no  one  needs  to  be  remind 
ed  of  them,  but  there  are  fragrant 
annuals  that  are  sadly  neglected. 
Numbers  of  people  omit  sweet  white 
Alyssum  when  they  are  making  out 
their  seed  lists.  It  is  sweet  as  honey, 
smelling  very  much  like  it.  and  goes 
on  blooming  till  November.  Stocks. 
Mignonette.  Sweet  Peas,  Sweet 
Sultan  and  Sweet  Scabious  are  in 
fairly  common  use  ;  not  so  the 
aromatic  herbs,  however,  many  of 
which  are  well  worth  growing  for  their 
perfumes,  either  sweet  or  aromatic. 
WoodrulT  is  a  plant  that  might  oftpner 
be  given  a  pl*ee,  for  the  sake  of  the 
new -mown-ha\ -scented  foliage  that  so 
prettily  'sets  off  )its  starry  while 
[lowers.  And  in  early  summer  who  can 
have  too  many  beds  of  Lillies  of  the 
Valley  or  t<><>  many  clumps  of  damask 
and  pink  Carnations,  of  the  common 
Pinks.  Heliotrope.  Swe-t  Williams, 
Woodbines,  clustering  white  Clematis, 
Southernwood,  Lavender,  Cottage 
Lilies,  Day  Lilies,  Meadow-sweet, 
Sweet  Cicely.  Hcart's-ease.  Musk  and 
best  of  all  as  regards  fragrance  the 
Lemon  Verbena  ?  All  the  sweet-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  too,  so  out  of  fashion 
now,  that  we  must  never  forget  to 
take  our  own  endings,  for  florists 
seldom  keep  them.     Magnolia  should 
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have  a  west  wall  and  Rosemary  a 
south  ont>.  Honeysuckle  and  Jasmines 
should  w  n -a th  the  windows,  intermixed 
with  climbing  Roses.  Then  when  the 
slimmer  wind  blows  in  there  will  be 
scented  draughts.  What  more  de- 
lightful ? 

—  The  Garden  oi  Sweet-scented 
Flowers  at  Night.  — 

The  hot  day  over  and  the  western 
sun  gone  down,  how  happy  then  the 
flowers  of  night— uioon-flowers,  as 
some  have  called  them.  At  dusk  the 
Invisible  must  hold  sway.  We  wander 
down  the  shadowy  garden  paths  and 
cross  the  dim  and  fragrant  lawns.  All 
the  dumb  flowers  have  now  found 
voices.  The  Evening  Primrose  opens 
out.  the  double  whits.  Uocket  remem 
bers  his  old  meessagt>,  and  the  Night 
scented  Stock  says  gently,  "  I  am 
here  !  "  Honeysuckles  breathe  out  a 
richer  fragrance  and  hawk-moths  quali 
deeply  from  their  delicate  drinking 
horns  ;  Nicotianas  (please  keep  to  the 
white  ones)  pour  forth  heavenly  scent 
that  does  not  in  the  least  suggest 
Tobacco.  Some  of  u6  have  bum 
castles  in  the  air  about  having  a 
special  garden  all  of  night -scented 
flower-  :  the  Night-blooming  scented 
Cactus  is  enough  to  tempt  anybody  . 
but  really  it  is  better  that  we  should 
dot  the  tlowiers  about  in  careless 
fashion  and  let  them  take  us  by  sur- 
prise, like  children  who  hide  their 
treasures  and  then  forget  them  on 
purpose,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  find- 
ing them  again. 

—    The  Heathfulness    of  the  Scented 
Garden.  — 

Floral  and  leaf  odours  are  antiseptic, 
the  ess<  ntial  oils  of  Rosemary, 
Lavender  and  Eucalyptus  being  among 
j  the  most  efficient.  Perfumes  made 
from  flowers  possess  special  health 
value.  Why  not  scent  cures  9  To 
smell  Sweet  Rriar,  they  say.  makes 
anybody  cheerful.  The  perfume  of  a 
Rose  will  often  take  away  a  headache, 
and  any  scent  in  which  Rose  is  the 
principal  ingredient  is  highly  tonic 
and  invigorating.  Lavender  has 
similar  refreshing  qualities,  and  flowers 
I  of  delicate  perfumes  soothe  the  nervos 
of  invalids.  "  A  Rose  garden  is  no 
place  for  grief,"  said  Sadi  of  old  — 
Frances  A.  BardsweJL 


A.  <5.  TOYNE 

Practical  Saddle,  Harness  and 
Collar  Maker  and  Repairer  .  .  . 

withes  to  notify  the  public  that  he  has  removed 
from  20  Krttnklin  Street  to 

Corner  Pulteney  and  Flinders  Streets 

and  reapectfully  solicit*  the  continuance  of 
your  patronuue.      All   kinds  of  New  and 
Second-hand   SADDLKRY.     Harness  and 
Stable  Requisites  stocked. 

I  All  Orders  promptly  attended  to.  Repairs 
1    a  Speciality.     Uld  Harness  taken  as  pirt 

payment  for  New,  and  full  value  allowed 
[    All  work  guaranteed  and  the  most  reasonable 

priees  chanted.  Price-list  free  on  application. 
Bay  direst  from  the  Maker. 


Ornarr  entals. 

A    papei    prepared    for    the  Nebraska 
Horticultural  Society,  by  C.  S.  Harri- 
son, York,  Neb. 

God  loves  the  ornamental,  for  H* 
has  given  the  world  and  the  whole  uni- 
verse so  much  of  it.  Infinite  skill,  art 
and  taste  have  been  lavished  on  out 
grand  old  earth.  It  swings  through 
the  heavens  like  a  bride  adorned  with 
a  wealth  of  grandeur  and  beauty.  He 
paints  on  the  gates  of  the  morning 
those  dissolving  tints  which  vanish  in 
id  tight.  At  evening,  moving  moun 
tains  of  earth's  choicest  gems  in  their 
minj-led  beauty  escort  the  retiring  day. 
Mow  glorious  the  night  when  the  groat 
dome,  Frescoed  with  blue,  is  sprinkled 
with  stars,  making  a  scene  so  replen- 
dent  it  touches  the  soul,  giving  0  di- 
vine awaking  and  enlargement — show- 
ing that  it  is  related  to  the  infinite. 
What  august  sublimity  crowns  the 
mountain — the  coronal  of  white  upon 
the  hoary  brow,  the  play  of  shadow 
and  light,  the  blue  above  where  float 
the  fleecy  clouds,  all  give  us  inspira- 
tion. When  you  let  God  alone  and  do 
not  mar  His  works,  what  a  beautifu' 
land  he  gives  us. 

Before  the  white  man  touched  our 
shores.  He  spread  out  a  pano- 
rama of  resplendent  loveliness.  There 
were  vast  forests  of  majestic  trees, 
great  rivers  fed  by  unfailing  streams 
were  flowing  to  the  sea.  sparkling 
brooks  -were  dancing  gaily  in  the  sun- 
light, charming  lakes  fringed  with  ver- 
dure and  flowers  were  flashing  their 
beauty  like  diamonds  on  the  bosom 
of  the  fair  mother  earth,  stretching 
out  to  the  distant  horizons  were  vast 
prairies  whose  emerald  green  melted, 
into  the  sapphii-e  of  the  sky  ,  and  there 
were  flowers,  flowers  everywhere. 
Cod  loved  them  so  He  filled  the  world 
with  them  all  the  way  from  the  sunny 
tropics  to  the  vast  tundras  of  the 
\rctir.  He  makes  winter  glorious. 
In  the  cold  North,  at  evening  time, 
there  is  the  most  gorgeous  display  of 
which  we  nan  have  any  conception, 
when  the  curtains  of  the  Aurora  Rore- 
olis.  flashing  as  with  th?  coloring  of 
the  most  sparkling  gems,  burn  and 
glow,  vanish  and  come  again,  lighting 
up  all  the  clear  heavens  with  en- 
trancing splendors  as  if  great  moving 
iiictures  from  the  very  heavens  were 
controlled  by.  the  unseien  hands  of 
angels. 

When  it  comes  to  fruits,  God  might 
have  given  them  the  sombre  color  ol 
the  cobble-stones- — but  no.  One  of 
the  finest  pictures  on  earth,  the  or- 
chard in  antimn  with  its  great  luscious 
burdens  strapped  up  in  envelopes  of 
red  and  gold.  The  cherry  tree  is 
made  beautiful— a  bouquet  of  white  in 
early  spring  and  later  you  see  the 
mingling  of  the  r<fl  with  the  gm?n— 
one  of  nature's  fairest  pietun-s.  The 
strawberry— Cod's  climax — is  mora 
valuable  because  of  its  superlative 
beauty.  Fruits  are  not  Veady  for  de- 
livery until  they  have  their  wrappings 
done  up  in  colorings  no  artist  can  re 
produce. 


How  endless  the  varieties  of  the 
trees  with  their  different  forms  and 
foliage.  Sometimes  there  are  tlvose 
of  golden  and  purple  tints,  contrastinu 
so  well  with  the  green  of  others. 
Then  in  the  autumn,  forest  and  moun 
tain  are  vast  foliage  gardens — nature 
holding  a  carnival  of  color  before  en- 
tering, the  solemn  lent  of  winter. 

What  a  family  of  shrubs  He  haB 
given  us.  One  hundred  and  fifty  kinds 
oi  lilacs,  with  the  power  to  produce 
more  till  we  may  run  them  into  the 
thousand.  These  stretch  the  time  of 
blooming  from  early  spring  till  the 
first  of  July.  In  the  West,  we  have 
not  the  full  assortment  of  shrubs  toi 
our  trying  climate  which  thev  have 
in  the  moister  and  milder  climate  of 
the  East,  and  yet,  we  have  the  power 
and  skill  for  producing  more.  Our 
own  "  Wizard  of  the  North,"  Profes- 
sor Hansen,  has  brought  out  of  the 
unknown  a  cross  of  Prumus  Pis- 
sardi  and  Besseyii,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  shrubs  I  ever  saw,  symme 
trical  in  form,  with  foliage  of  deepest 
crimson  purple.  Back  in  the  unknown 
land  there  are  other  forms  of  loveli- 
ness which  we  trust  his  skill  will  dreg 
forth  to  light. 

The  charming  family  of  the  Phila- 
delphia or  Syrmgas  is  a  numerous  one, 
and  new  types  are  being  constantly 
added  ;  so  with  the  spireas  and  there 
are  the  viburnums  and  other  shrubs 
which  are  till  the  while  being  improved. 

When  we  come  to  flowers,  we  are  in 
a  land  filled  with  the  very  fascinations 
and  astonishments  of  loveliness.  The 
rose,  the  peony,  the  phlox,  the  canna, 
and  the  dahlia  with  hosts  of  perennials 
show  the  love  of  the  beautiful  on  the 
part  of  the  Creator._But  this  is  not 
alf  ;  the  native  (lowers  are  but  the  be- 
ginning of  things.  They  are  mostly 
single.  He  gives  man  the  skill 
to  make  them  double  and  to  in- 
crease their  beauty  manifold.  There 
is  kindly  Nature,  daughter  of  God, 
her  head  white  with  the  snows  of  the 
millenniums,  and  yet,  on  her  tresses  are 
the  glintings  of  the  sunlight  of  eternal 
youth  with  each  recurrent  spring  time. 
She  is  ever  old  and  ever  young,  and 
yet,  into  the  inner  temple  of  her  Holy 
of  Holies,  she  permits  us  to  go  where 
she  opens  before  us  new  pages  of 
mystery  and  permits  us  to  work  mira- 
cles with  her.  What  stupendous 
changes  have  been  made  with  the 
phlox,  the  peony,  the  dahlia,  and  car- 
nation, so  marked,  so  divergent  from 
the  parent  source  their  own  mother 
would  not  know  them.  Yes,  back  in 
that  unknown  are  reserves  of  beauty 
human  eye  hath  not  yet  seen,  waiting 
to  be  revealed  so  that  the  things  we 
have  already  seen  are  only  prophetic 
of  further  revelation. 

Such  men  as  Burbank,  Hansen,  Pat- 
ten, and  many  others  are  high  priests 
of  Nature,  commissioned  of  God  to 
carry  out  his  plans  as  well  as  the 
Gospel  minister,  the  statesman,  and 
the  patriot. 

The  world's  unused  capital  of  tne 
useful  and  Iwautiful  is  something  stu- 
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J.  T.  TUNBRIDGE. 
]  Vienna  Dining 
£v  Rooms. 

^Sfe   HINDLEY  STREET, 
ADELAIDE. 

,  ^^W^R?^'"  Opposite  Ware's  Exchange 

l  _j     ^ «*mal    GlVE  HIM  A  CALL 

pendous.  Providence  stands  at  the 
door  and  knocks,  In  His  arms  are  not 
only  spiritual  gifts  but  also  material 
blessings  of  amazing  value.  One  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  ago,  there  were 
undiscovered  continents  of  power — 
steam,  oil,  and  electricity — all  unused. 
The  mosit  potent  sources  of  corporate 
wealth  are  from  these  recently  ac- 
quired materials.  God  helps  men  and 
women  to  invade  the  undiscovered  con- 
tinents of  beauty  and  uncover  riches 
greater  than  those  of  Golconda. 

When  a  carnation  sells  for  30,000 
dollars,  and  that  is  but  its  beginning, 
when  a  Festiva  Maxima  grows  to  be 
worth  100,000,  when  other  floral  gems 
reach  such  high  value,  then  it  pays 
to  explore  that  unknown  land.  Why, 
just  think  of  it.  All  around  our 
horizons  are  vast  armies  waiting  for 
you  to  open  the  gates  and  let  them 
in,  forests  to  clothe  the  waste  places 
of  the  farm,  to  pump  gold  for  you 
from  the  mud,  evergreen  for  steep 
hillsides,  trees  of  rare  symmetry  and 
loveliness  for  your  lawns,  shrubs  with 
blooms  of  red,  pink,  and  snow,  flowers 
in  great  masses  clothed  in  fairer  robes 
than  ever  were  worn  in  palaces  of 
kings. 

I  need  not  toll  you  of  the  beauty  and 
of  the  grandeur  beyond  where  the  fur- 
rows in  the  fields  of  azure  are  blazing 
with  stars  ) in  the  limitless  flower  gar- 
dens of  God.  The  brightest  gems 
of     earth     are     only     the  alphabet 


with  which  we  read  the  splen- 
dors   of    the    garments  of    the  suns. 

We  are  living  in  the  margin  of  all 
that  splendor  and  this  borderland 
which  touches  it  should  have  some 
forecasting  of  the  glory  to  be  revealed, 
so  take  what  is  yours— the  wealth  of 
the  forest,  the  tree,  the  shrub,  and  the 
flower  and  fruit. 

Man's  stinginess  and  narrowness  are 
insults  to  the  Divine  bounty.  Man 
builds  a  mansion,  or  ( simply  a  comfort- 
able dwelling  and  fills  it  with  costly 
furniture,  but  when  he  goes  into 
"  God's  great  out-of-doors  "  a  wave 
of  poverty  strikes  and  almost  paralyses 
him.  A  ten-cent  flower  or  a  twenty- 
five  cent  tree  is  all  he  can  afford. 
Think  of  putting  a  3,00  dollar  picture 
in  a  fifty-cent  frame.  The  mpment  he 
moves  into  the  house  and  occupies 
nis  [urhiture,  both  begin  to  depreciate 
and  soon  become  second-hand  goods, 
but  let  him  fill  that  yard  with  the 
most  delightful  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  which  money  can  buy  ;  let 
him  plant  in  masses  as  God  does  and 
the  moment  they  lejave  his  hands,  they 
begin  to  increase  in  value.  We 
reiterate,  "  Beauty  is  wealth,"  so 
raise  plenty  of  it  and  glorify  the 
home. 

Do  some  home  missionary  work  for 
yourself  in  the  evangel  of  beauty.  You 
need  it  badly  enough.  Do  something 
for  your  neighbors.  You  can  not  live 
down  here  long,  at  best,  but  leave  a 
worthy  trail  behind  you  to  le*.  p^op 
know  you  passed  this  way. 

A  single  farm,  put  to  its  best,  won  id 
be  a  Mecca  for  pilgrims  in  search  of 
the  beautiful.  A  whole  section  of  rich 
prairie  would  be  like  a  section  of  para- 
dise let  down  to  earth.  A  whole  town- 
ship improved  as  it  might  be,  would 
make  earth  so  attractive  that  the  best 
Chsistian  would  be  willing  to  stay  out 
of  heaven  awhile  to  enjoy  it.  Such 
surroundings  would  lengthen  life  and 
prolong  a  stay  on  earth  Home  would 
be  a  delightful  memory  to  children'  in 
after  years.    If  a  man  wanted  a  vaca- 


li-   J.  CHKSIMEY 

(Late  T.  J.  Patterson). 
31  KING  WILLIAM  STREE'l . 
PRACTICAL  SH1RTMAKEK. 

Good  fit  Ling  garments  at  prices  below 
imported  shuts.     A  good  selection  of 
best  material  alwuys  in  stock. 
Send   for    range  of  patterns. 


tion,  he  could  go  over  to  the  next  sec- 
tion and  lose  himself  in  the  delights  of 
an  earthy  elysium.  Such  impsove- 
ments  would  lift  a  man  out  of  the  hog- 
and-hominy  range  into  a  higher  life. 

Cattle,  horses,  ,hog  corn,  and  wheat 
are  all  right  in  themselves.  They  have 
given  you  competence  so  you  can  now 
fix  up  and  you  will  find  that  there  are 
other  things  fully  as  attractive  and 
beautiful  as  the  hog,  and  yet,  what 
farmer  gives  that  front  yard  as  much 
attention  as  he  does  his  pig-pen  ? 

 B  

THE  RED  OIL  SPRAY. 

Of  the  many  enemies  of  the  Peach 
grower,  Aphis,  must  be  counted  as 
amongst  the  most  serious.  It  is  not 
so  very  long  ago  that  Summer  spray- 
ing and  root  treatment  were  con- 
sidered the  only  method  of  combating 
this  pest.  Both  were  laborious,  but 
the  fruit  grower  continued  to  spray 
at  intervals,  and  this  with  trees  in 
full  leaf  was  a  considerable  tax  on 
time  and  profit.  More  recently,  fol- 
lowing American  discoveries,  the  win- 
ter treatment  of  spraying  with  one  of 
the  mixable  oils  has  gained  much 
favor.  Evidence  has  accumulated 
both  in  America  and  the  Common- 
wealth, which  points  to  one  of  these 
preparations  of  which  Red  Oil  is  prob- 
ably the  best,  as  a  very  certain 
cure,  or  we  should  say,  preventive  for, 
when  applied  at  the  right  time,  (he 
appearance  even  of  the  Aphis,  is 
stopped.  Very  extensive  experiments 
were  carried  out  last  season  in  the 
Eastern  States,  with  the  result  that 
the  officials  have  very  highly  recom- 
mended the  Red  Oil  Spray.  '  It  is  im- 
portant to  remember,  firstly,  that  the 
trees  must  be  thoroughly  done,  and 
secondly,  that  the  month  of  July  or 
before  there  is  any  sign  of  bud  swell- 
ing is  the  t  ime   u  hen   best   results  will 

be  done  to  the  trees!  Messrs.  ('has. 
Atkins  Co.,  of  97  Ourrie  Street,  are 
the  agents  of  an  approved  brand  of 
Red  Oil,  and  they  will  be  pleased  to 
forward  the  fullest  information  to  any 
enquirer. 

 $  

We  draw  the  attention  of  readers 
(o  Mr.  ('.  F.  Tail's  advertisement  in 
orir  columns.  Ho  has  been  in  busi- 
ness in  Norwood  for  20  years  in  the. 
furniture  trade  in  conjunction  with 
Land  Agency  ;  nil  customers  can  rely 
on  fair,  straight  dealing.  All  old 
customers  and  new  ones  would  do  well 
(o  call  ,,(  2.77.  Orenfell  Street ...  ,..,,d  in- 
spect  his  lot  of  properties. 


O.    Fr.  LILL, 

nOUSE,  LAND,  AND  ESTATE  AGENCY. 
257,  GRENFKLL  STREET  (Opp.  New  Market 
Properties  of  all  descripf ions— City  and  Suburban— for  investment.  Acres 
near  Sforphettville,  just  suit  gardeners  for  nursery  work,  especially  adapted 
for  it  —  real  good  honest  bargains.  Plans  forwarded  on  application.  A 
first  e|.-,sc,  Separator  small  size,  as  good  as  new,  for  sale  at  half  price. 
Note  address— 257,  Grenfell  Street. 

ALBERT  O.  PIKE, 

(Late  GAMEATJ  BROTHERS). 

CUiirville  Nursery,  Hectorville. 


All  kindn  of  fruil  trees  for  sale,  Citru  s  trees,  Lemons  and  Oranges  a  special- 
ity.    Send  for    illustrated  catalogue. 

I.  leL<  rapine     \,|oYeHM     I'iU,    lleCl  or  V  i  He  ,   I'avneham.      Telephone    Central  2768. 
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0    The   Orchard,  g 


The  Experimental  Orchard 
at  Blackwood. 

It  is  four  years  ago  since  the  Go- 
vernment purchased  a  block  of  land 
near  Blackwood  with  an  area  of  about 
5  t  ^4  acres,  at  a  cost  of  £8oo.  The 
purchase  money  approximately  aver- 
aged £16  per  acre,  and  to-day  the 
valuation  has  more  than  doubled. 
Over  30  acres  have  been  laid  out  un- 
der orchard  trees,  and  the  success  at- 
tending their  cultivation  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  enhanced  values. 
The  property  was  bought  on  the  re- 
ounmendation  of  the  Government 
fruit  expert  (Mr.  G.  Quinn),-for  use 
as  an  experimental  orchard.  That  it 
will  serve  its  purpose  well  is  evident 
from  the  many  experiments  now  in 
progress  and  the  luxuriant  growth  of 
the  trees.  Despite  the  dry  season,  two 
and  three-year-old  apples  have  de- 
veloped strong  shoots  up  to  5  ft.  in 
length.  The  property  consists  of  low 
hill  slopes,  divided  by  a  natural  de- 
pression running  from  east  to  west. 
The  soil  for  the  most  part  is  strong 
loam,  over  a  friable  red  clay.  In  some 
places  there  were  outcrops  of  stone, 
and  these  were  removed  to  fill  up 
holes  in  the  lowest  levels  washed  out 
by  storm  waters.  In  the  south-eas- 
tern corner,  where  plums  are  planted, 
some  tile  drains  were  put  in,  and  have 
proved  effective.  The  water  supply  is 
drawn  from  two  wells,  being  pumped 
in  one  case  by  means  of  a  windmill, 
and  in  the  other  with  a  portable  mo- 
tor engine,  which  is  also  used  as  a 
spraying  machine,  being  fitted  up  for 
that  purpose.  The  water  available 
is  barely  more  than  sufficient  for  nur- 
sery stocks,  strawberry  beds.  &c. 
However,  this  is  not  a  drawback,  as 
irrigation  was  never  contemplated. 

—  Consistent  Tillage  Ensures 
Luxuriance.  — 

The  tilth  maintained  over  the  or- 
chard is  a  regular  blanket  of  loose 
soil,  which  effectually  keeps  evapora- 
tion of  soil  moisture  down  to  a  mini- 
mum. The  effect  has  been  to  pro- 
duce a  grand  growth  on  practically  all 
trees,  and  at  three  years  old  many  of 
these  are  models.  The  orchardist  in 
charge  is  an  old  Roseworthy  College 
student  (Mr.  C.  G.  Savage),  and  the 
invariable  success  that  has  at- 
tended the  working  or  planting  of 
hundreds  of  varieties  of  all  stone  and 
pip  fruits  is  a  tribute  at  once  to  the 


natural  suitability  of  the  conditions  to 
a  wide  range  of  fruit,  and  to  careful 
management.  Under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  (Juinn  many  interesting  experi- 
ments have  been  planned,  and  these 
promise  to  be  productive  of  instruc- 
tive lessons.  The  value  of  cultiva- 
tion is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
practically  none  of  the  trees  have  suf- 
fered from  the  recent  heat  wave, 
while  damage  has  been  common 
enough  in  some  commercial  gardens. 
The  only  plots  to  suffer  at  all  were 
the  strawberries,  and  this  was  not 
unexpected.  A  thin  mulch  of  cocky 
chaff  has  been  used  among  these 
plants,  as.  unlike  manure,  it  has  the 
advantage  of  keeping  the  fruit  clean. 

—  Some  Manurial  Experiments.  — 
Manurial  tests  have  been  planned  in 
rows  of  trees  each  comprising  three 
apples,  three  pears,  and  three  peaches, 
with  alternate  unmanured  rows  for 
spraying  experiments.  Applications 
have  been  made  as  follows: — I,  J4  lb. 
sulphate  or  iron  per  tree;  2,  56  lb. 
stable  manure;  3,  1  lb.  super,  lb. 
sulphate  ammonia;  4,  YA  lb.  each  sulp. 
ammonia  and  sulphate  of  potash;  5, 
2  lb.  lime;  6,  1  lb.  super,  J4  lb.  each 
sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphate  am- 
monia and  2  lb.  lime  (the  lime  is  ap- 
plied at  least  one  month  before  the 
other  fertilisers,  so  that  chemical 
changes  by  contact  are  avoided;  7, 

1  II).  super,  lb.  each  sulp.  of  po- 
tash and  sulphate  ammonia;  8,  1  lb. 


super,  J4  lb.  sulphate  ammonia;  9, 
1  lb.  super,  2  lb.  lime;  and  10,  1  lb. 
super.  There  are  also  three  rows  un- 
manured for  checking  purposes.  As 
the  trees  develop  the  quantities  al- 
lowed per  tree  will  be  increased.  At 
present  all  are  equally  luxuriant  in 
growth,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
effects  of  the  annual  applications  of 
fertilising  agents  will  not  be  seen  till 
the  trees  have  been  cropping  for  some 
seasons.  Some  of  the  combinations 
may  tend  to  produce  soil  acidity,  so 
that  the  effects,  as  told  by  the  annual 
yields,  will  afford  instruction.  In  low- 
lying  ground  near  the  pumping  plant, 
where  irrigation  can  be  resorted  to 
in  order  to  produce  conditions  suita- 
ble for  the  development  of  bitter  pit, 
a  number  of  apple  trees  have  been 
planted  for  observation  purposes. 
They  have  been  worked  on  various 
stocks,  and  in  some  cases  upon  stocks 
worked  upon  stocks,  so  that  data 
may  be  provided  by  comparisons  of 
the  resulting  fruits. 
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The  Best  Time  to  Plant. 

Deciduous  Trees. — As  soon  as  the 
first  rains  render  the  ground  workable 
T  strongly  recommend  intending  plan- 
ters to  at  once  get  the  ground  ready 
for  their  trees,  and  to  make  every  ef- 
fort to  get  them  planted  by  the  end 
of  May  or  the  beginning  of  June. 
There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  In 
the  first  place1  one  is  able  to  get  the 
pick  of  the  nurserymen's  stocks.  In 
the  second  place,  the  work  will  be 
off  your  hands;  but  the  chief  reason 
is  the  good  of  the  tree  itself.  Trees 
may  be  planted  at  any  time  from  May 
to  August,  but  I  like  early  planting, 
except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  particularly 
wet  and  cold  localities.  The  work 
may  be  done  as  soon  as  the  season's 
growth  has  ceased,  and  the  soil  is 
moist  with  the  first  good  rains.  There 
is  no  need  to  wait  until  the  leaves 
have  fallen  from  the  trees,  although 
it  is  decidedly  preferable  that  the 
foliage  should  .have  ripened  off,  and 
has  assumed  the  brown  or  yellow  au- 
tumn tint,  showing  that  their  work  is 
done. 
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That  this  is  not  at  all  necessary, 
however,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
nurserymen  take  up  large  quantities 
of  trees  while  they  are  yet  quite 
green,  and  heel  them  in  to  ripen  off 
more  quickly.  When  they  take  them 
up  in  a  few  weeks  it  is  found  that 
they  have  made  from  one  to  three 
inches  of  new  root  growth.  There- 
fore, it  will  be  readily  understood  that 
if  such  trees  are  moved  into  t h e i >- 
permanent  position,  instead  of  being 
heeled  in,  they  make  root  growth, 
and  become  well  established  before 
the  winter,  and  are  ready  to  start 
right  away  into  good  growth  in  early 
spring,  when  the  late-planted  trees  are 
making  efforts  to  establish  themselves. 

J  have  tested  this  by  experiment 
with  irrigation,  and  have  found  a 
great  difference  in  both  cases,  but,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  advantage  of 
autumn  over  spring  planting  is  greater 
when  artificial  watering  is  not  given. 
Not  only  is  the  risk  of  losing  trees 
very  much  less,  but  the  growth  of 
the  autumn-planted  will  often  be  fully 
50  per  cent,  greater. 

So  strongly  am  I  convinced  on  this 
point  that  were  I  planting  a  commer- 
cial orchard  without  irrigation,  in  any 
but  the  moister  districts,  I  would 
rather  wait  a  season  than  plant  late. 
I  do  not  know  a  good  fruit  district 
in  Australia  where  autumn  planting  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  preferable  t< 
spring. 

I  would  sooner  leave  trees  in  the 
nursery  for  a  season  than  plant  them 
out  late  where  the  buds  were  swell- 
ing to  burst  into  leaf.  I  know  that 
if  J  pruned  the  young  trees  properly, 
and  left  them  in  the  nursery,  they 
would  make  good  growth,  and  could 
be  regulated  into  shape;  but  if  I  set 
them  out  in  August  the  growth  in  an 
ordinary  season  would  be  weak,  and 
with  a  considerable  percentage  of  the 
trees  all  chance  of  inducing  shapely 
growth,  except  by  wasting  one  or  two 
years,  would  be  lost.  If  1  left  the 
trees  in  the  nursery  through  the  grow- 
ing season  I  could  use  the  orchard 
land  for  a  field  crop  of  some  sort, 
which  would  pay  working  expenses. 
J  would,  of  course,  have  it  properly 
broken  up  in  the  spring,  so  that  in 
the  autumn  1  would  only  have  lo 
plough  it  and  dig  the  holes  when  the 
firsl  rains  came.  I  would  set  '.he 
I  ices  in  May.  while  the  soil  was  yet 
warm.  The  I  i  ces  would  at  once  es 
tablish  themselves,  and  at  the  end  'of 
June,  or  in  July  I  would  prune  them 
hard  back  entirely  with  a  view  to  se 
cure  shapely  growth  of  a  few  strong 
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shoots,  and  next  '  season  the  tree* 
would  do  better  than  if  they  had  been 
set  out  nine  months  earlier. 

Evergreen  Trees  and  Shrubs. — So 
far  I  have  spoken  of  deciduous  trees, 
but  the  argument  applies  still  more 
strongly  to  evergreens.  Oranges  and 
lemons,  and  any  trees  or  shrubs  which 
can  be  watered,  are  best  planted  in 
most  places  as  early  in  April  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  they  may  get  well  hold 
of  the  ground  while  it  is  warm  and 
genial.  The  beginning  of  a  cool 
change  should  be  selected  for  the 
work,  and  the  plants  should  be  well 
watered  in. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this,  as  there 
are  to  all  general  rules,  but  they  ore 
not  as  common  as  many  would  think 
Take  the  case  of  a  wet,  cold  soil,  if 
in  addition  to  the  - ordinary  cold  a 'id 
wet,  the  locality  be  subject  to  sever- 
frosts,  it  might  not  be  advisable  to 
plant  until  spring;  but  under  such  con- 
ditions spring  planting  must  be  de- 
layed until  very  late,  because  such 
soils  usually  cannot  be  worked  until 
late,  and  then  the  weather  generally 
sets  in  dry  for  months.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  land  is  ready,  and  the 
plants  are  set  out  with  the  first  good 
rains,  they  can  be  planted  easily,  be- 
cause the  ground  works  nicely  in  au- 
tumn, and  are,  if  suitable  to  the  con- 
ditions, established  before  the  soil  be- 
comes cold  and  wet,  and  will  not  suf- 
fer from  it.  In  the  case  of  more  de- 
licate trees,  like  oranges  and  lemons, 
which  are  only  planted  where  they 
can  be  irrigated,  there  are  seasons 
when  spring  appears  to  be  preferable 
to  autumn  for  the  period  of  removal. 
I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  where 
the  conditions  are  such  that  the  soil 
is  too  wet  and  cold  in  winter  for  au- 
tumn planting,  the  growth  of  the 
orange  and  lemon  on  a  commercial 
scale  had  better  not  be  attempted. 
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Planting  the  Orange  and 
Lemon. 

Where  to  Plant. — Orange  and  lemon 
rees  for  a  commercial  orchard  should 
Mlly  be  planted  in  soil  and  in  a  loca- 
ity  proved  to  he  suitable.  For  ex- 
Himental  purposes  a  few  trees  maj 
iC  planted  anywhere.  In  a  home 
;ardcn.  if  suitable  conditions  do  not 
xist.  they  can  be  created.  It  is  only 
.  matter  of  money  and  care. 

When  t<'  Plant. — A  leading  nursery- 
Hn  once  remarked  to  the  writer:  — 
I  will  transplant  an  mange  tree  so 
bat  it  will  thrive  on  any  day  of  the 
Br  you  like  to  name,  whether  it  be 
he  hottest  or  the  coldest,  the  dryest 
>r  the  wettest,  but  for  choice  I  pre- 
sjr  earl>  autumn,  and.  failing  that, 
prinjz.  "  W  e  believe  that  in  four  years 
B  of  rive  autumn  is  the  best  time. 
A  recommend  April. 

How  t .  >  Prepare  the  Land. — To 
plant  lemons  or  oranges  on  a  large 
ale  the  ground  should  be  well  bro- 
fm  up  all  ove-  and  worked  well  to  a 
Bd  depth,  say.  iS  in.  at  least;  and 
or  a  home  garden  the  same  applies, 
■this  be  dor..-,  the  orthodox  hole — 
■ft.  square  and  ft.  deep — is  not 
Bessary.  and  often  is  not  desirable. 
Kthe  whole  area  is  not  deeply  work- 
d  it  is  necessary  to  double  dig  the 
ikce  for  the  tree  for  a  space  of  at 
aast  4  ft.  square,  and  unless  it  be 
eally  well  rotted,  manure  is  not 
(Ceded.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
.  transplanted  tree  is  an  invalid,  and 
Bsi  not  be  overfed.  What  is  wanted 
nfor  the  young  tree  to  be  at  first 
et  in  finely  pulverised,  light,  loamy 
ell.  and  after  it  has  begun  to  grow 
O  be  fed  with  manure  if  required, 
tway  from  the  roots  bonedust  and  a 
ew  wood  ashes  may  be  mixed  with 
h«  soil  before  planting,  but  not  touch- 
Bfc  them.  They  will  go  to  the  ma- 
tte as  soon  as  they  want  it  if  it  be 
ICar  and  available.  The  ground 
hou  Id  be  worked  deeply,  but  the 
titt  for  the  tree  need  only  be  shal- 
Op,  but  should  be  large  enough  to 
ake  all  the  roots  extended. 

How  to  Move  the  Tree— It  is  not 
Iway.-  possible  to  get  the  trees  as 
•Bit  may  desire.  The  young  tree 
hould  be  dug  out  with  a  fork  in 
lamp  weather,  or  else  with  a  hose  or 
»atering-can  ready,  so  that  as  the 
oots  are  laid  bare  they  may  be 
prinkled  with  water.  The  big  roots 
nay  be  cut  as  may  be  convenient,  but 
he  small  roots  should  all  be  left  on 
s  long  as  possible,  but  kept  wet 
bundle  them  up  in  soft,  wet  grass, 


and  wrap  in  canvas.  If  they  have 
to  travel  far  the  tops  also  should  be 
wrapped  up  to  keep  off  the  air. 

How  to  Plant  the  Tree.— Arrange 
the  hole  so  that  the  tree  will  be  a 
little  higher  than  in  the  nursery,  and 
so  that  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  where 
the  roots  start  will  be  about  level  with 
the  ground  surface  when  the  tree  and 
soil  have  settled.  To  ensure  this  the 
planter  must  calculate  how  much 
settlement  will  take  place,  and  will 
find  that  his  newly-planted  tree  is  on 
a  slight  mound.  Water  the  soil  in 
the  hole,  place  the  tree  in  position, 
spread  out  all  the  lower  roots,  taking 
care  that  none  get  dry.  fill  in  earth  as 
required,  keeping  it  wet  as  filled  in, 
and  spread  out  the  roots  in  their  re- 
lative positions.  There  is  no  need  to 
triad  down  the  soil,  for  to  do  so 
would  make  pug.  W  atering  the  tree 
settles  the  soil  better  than  tread- 
ing. Put  .?  in.  of  loose  soil  or  w  :'■  -h 
on  top.  Then  thin  out  the  top.  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  roo-  id' 
away,  leaving  a  nicely  balanced  num- 
ber of  shoots.  Put  three  or  four 
stakes  round  the  tree,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  a  piece  of  canvas.  All 
this  is  not  practicable  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  trees,  but  it  is  for  the  man 
who  is  planting  six.  and  it  will  ensure 
better  results.  After  planting  in  au- 
tumn the  trees  should  be  watered 
every  three  or  lour  days  for  a  time, 
then  once  a  week.  This  regular, 
moderate  watering  with  shading  at 
first  is  the  secret  of  getting  young 
trees  to  start  growing.  When  they 
are  established  remove  the  shade. 

If  trees  come  from  the  nursery  with 
balls  of  soil,  as  in  the  ordinary  course 
they  must  do,  we  would  advise  the 
planter  to  put  them  in  position  at  the 
right  depth  in  the  hole,  after  having 
cut  off  damaged  ends  of  roots;  then 
break  away  the  ball  of  soil,  and  water 
the  tree  in  as  described  above.  It 
will  often  be  found  that  when  the 
ball  is  broken  up  and  the  roots  well 
v  atered  that  the  nurseryman  has 
taken  trouble    to    preserve  fibrous 
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roots,  and  has  folded  them  round  the 
ball,  and  covered  them  with  soil.  To 
plant  the  tree  without  disturbing  the 
ball  would  be  a  mistake. 
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The  Loquat. 

This  useful  fruit  should  be  more 
icaerally  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the 
»orhl.  as  it  has  much  to  recommend 
I....  In  the  first  place,  the  trees,  as  a 
jule.  are  very  prolific,  and  when  grow- 
lg  under  fairly  favoraldc  conditions 
ieMom  fail  in  bearing  heavy  crops, 
tlwse  conditions  arc  in  localities  that 
[re  not  subject  to  heavy  frosts, 
hough  the  trees  will  not  l>c  seriously 
iffected  by  light  ones.  Trees  will 
hfhre  in  any  fairly  good  soil  of  mode- 
ate  depth,  but  flourish  best  in  a  rich. 
Mdy  loam.  A  good  depth  of  well- 
Iroken  soil  and  effective  drainage  are 
|saential.  and  these  conditions  should 
Iways  be  secured.  Autumn  planting 
•  the  best.  but.  unless  the  summer 
kowth  has  hardened,  it  is  better  to 
rait  till  early  spring.  If  planted  in 
rchard  fashion  the  trees  should  stand 
bout  _'4  feet  apart,  to  allow  ample 
pace  for  development.  lieing  an 
vergreen.  with  handsome  foliage  that 
bntrasts  well  with  other  trees  and 
hrubs.  the  loquat  may  also  be  plant- 
d  for  ornamental  purposes  in  shrub- 
eries.  The  trees  also  make  very 
ood  breakwinds  for  orchards  and 
afdens.  when,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
ley  should  be  planted  thickly,  say 
"ore.  ten  to  twelve  feet  apart.  Prun- 
ig  and  thinning  out  the  branches 
honld  be  carefully  attended  to  during 
ie  early  year  of  growth,  so  as  to  ob- 
lin.  compact,  well-formed  trees.  Af- 
trwards.  but  little  is  required  in  the 
rag  of  pruning.  The  fruit  can  be 
tilised  in  various  ways.  and.  where 
enerally  known,  is  popular.  When 
'.ten  ripe  it  is  refreshing  and  grate- 
il  to  the  palate. 

 <$>  

Gembrook  Nurseries. 

.Hie  Oembrook  Xurserv  Catalogue  U 
BUftlly  the  first  to  reach  us  each  year 
nd  is  always  one  of  the  most  com 
lete.  The  growth  of  the  Nurseries 
§  traced  through  the  many  volumns 
inieh  Mr.  Xobelius  has  issued,  is  in- 
westing.  They  now  cover  over  two 
Undred  acres,  and  the  stock  of  fruit 
fees,  shade  trees,  and  ornamentals, 
piahets  over  one  million  ready 
*T  •  removal.  Naturally  this  great 
umber  includes  an  immense  variety 
1  all  sections  and  we  can  recommand 
«jr  of  our  readers  who  intend  plant - 
lg  this  season  to  make  a  point  of 
•nding  for  a  copy.  They  will  find 
ie  catalogue  well  printed.  '  well 
histrated.  and  well  got  up.  Minor 
oiats  perhaps,  but  indicative  of  the 
loroup-hne^s  and  attention  to  deta:l 
'hich  has  always  characterized  Mr. 
ohelius'  work. 

In  Addition  to  the  very  great  num- 
*r  of  varieties  of  apples  worked  on 
tandard  Stocks,  Mr.  Nobelius  cata- 


logues a  tine  assortment  of  dwarf 
frees,    worked   on    "Northern  Spy"— 

"Paradise"  Stock,  which  are  specially 
adapted  for  alow  planting  in  small 

gardens  ;   there   is  also   a     special  list 

oi  ■•  English    lider  Apples,"  including 

Medialle,  D'Or.  described  as  a  now 
Older  apple  from  France.  To  those 
who  wish  to  combine  utilitv  with  (ho 
picturesque  the  list  of  Crab  apples 
will  be  attractive.  Mr.  Nobelius 
stocks  apricots  largely,  and  most  of 
the  better  known  sorts  are  procurable 
either  on  plum  or  peach  stocks,  as 
may  be  desired.  Several  new  cherries 
find  a  place  in  the  list,  which  incfudes 
all  commercial  sorts.  Nectarines  are 
well  represented,  while  the  list  of 
peaches   is   very   extensive.     Half  a 

dozen  new  sorts  being  named.  Pears 
are  fully  stocked  and  we  note  that  a 
new  variety,  "Roosevelt  "  is  listed, 
the  description  reading  verv  attractive- 
ly. Plums  of  every  type,  the  Japanese 
lieing  especially  numerous,  will  prove 
of  interest  to  those  who  w!*h  to  add 
to  their  collection.  Tn  addition  we 
fmd  mention  made  of  the  new 
Japanese  ornamental  plum.  "  Vesu- 
vius "  ;  though  the  fruit  is  of  no  value 
the  note  that  there  is  nothing  in 
hardv  deciduous  trees  to  compare  with 
Vesuvius  for  beauty  should  bespeak 
for  it  n  (rial,  by  lovers  of  the  beauti- 
ful. The  despised  but  oftentimes  pro- 
fitable nuinee,  is  reoresented  by  20 
varieties  including  T)e  Yranja.  a  new 
introduction  from  Servia.  which  is  re- 
commended for  its  prolific  qualities  : 
the  fruit  is  described  as  enormous, 
weighing  nearlv  .Tl  sf.  and  of  very  deli- 
eate  flavor.  A  new  variety.  "Ciant  of 
T.escovay,"  imported  from  France,  at- 
tains even  ji  larger  size,  the  flesh, 
remaining  white  when  cooked.  Oranges 
and  lemons.  persimmons,  medlers. 
mulberries,  "Tape  vines,  and  all  bush 
fruits  are  adequately  catalogued.  The 
list  of  ornamental  trees  is  an  exten- 
sive one.  and  grown  under  the  favour- 
able conditions  found  at  Finer  - 
aid  we  have  little  doubt  that  buyers 
would  have  every  reason  to  be  ex- 
tremely satisfied  with  their  purchases. 
T.ists  of  double  flowering  cherries  and 
peaches  together  with  an  unusually 
extensive  collection  of  lilacs,  completes 
a  catalogue  which  may  be  said  to 
worthily  represent  one  of  the  finest 
collections  of  nlants  in  the  Common- 
wealth. Tt  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
a  pplicants. 
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Publication  Received. 

One  of  the  most  practically  useful 
books  which  has  reached  our  table  for 
a  long  time,  is  entitled,  "  Stock 
Owner's  Guide."  from  the  Pastoral 
Review  Co..  Melbourne.  The  book  is 
one,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  helpfiil, 
to  anyone  having  the  management  of 
stock.  Much  of  the  letterpress  and 
many  of  the  very  numerous  illustra- 
tions and  diagrams,  have  already- 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  omr  con- 
temporary but  it  is  an  admirable  idea 
to  thus  bring  such  a  wealth  of  inform- 
afion  within  the  convenient  limit  of 
the  volume  before  us.  Primarilv  the 
contents  have  been  written  and  this 
volume  compiled,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
big  country  man  who  reckons  land  by 
♦  he  mile,  and  stock  by  the  thousand, 
but  it  will  be  found  no  less  helpful  to 
those  who  are  working  on  a  much 
smaller  scale.  To  even  summarize  the 
chapters  would  take  more  space  than 
we  have  at  our  disposal,  but  we  can 
safely  say  there  is  no  detail,  of  stock 
management,  but  what  finds  mention, 
and  helnful  su<trestion  in  these  pages, 
The  volume  will  occupy  a  convenient 
corner  on  our  shelves  and  we  can 
very  cordially  bespeak  for  it,  a  simi- 
liar  position  on  those  of  all  our 
readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
subiect  with  which  it  so  admirably 
deals. 


S.A.    TTORTTCFT.TT'R  AT,     ANT)    FT.OR TCTJT.TUR  AT,  SOCIETY. 

Chrysanthemum  and  Autumn 
Flower  Show. 

Pot    Plants,    Dahlias,    Roses,    Carnations,    Annuals,  Bouquets,  and 
Floral  Designs,  and  Fruit. 

DECORATED    DINNER  TABLES. 

Exhibition  Building.  North  Terrace,  Thursday,  April  25. 

Priz*  T/ists  procurable  from    Seedsmen  or  from  the  Secretary. 
Admission,  i,  o'clock,  One  Shilling. 

W.  N.  TWISS,  Secretary, 

Bowman's  Building. 
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A  RECORD  !  ! 

AULDANA 
WINES  .  . 

in   competition    against  all 

AUSTRALIA 

ai  ADELAIDE  WINE  SHOWS 


1»04.    CHAMPION  CUP  for 

HOCK 

1906     CHAMPION  CUP  for 

CLARET 

1906.    CHAMPION   CUP  for 

SHERRY 

Besides   alio  many 

FIRST  PRIZES 

too  numerous   to  mention 
Town  Office  : 

Australasia  Chambers, 
King  Wm.  St.,  Adelaide. 

Vineyards  and  Collars  ! 

Magi  11,  South  Australia. 
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Bottling  Grapes. 

Edwin  Molyncux,  in  his  work, 
"Grape  Growing  for  Amateurs"  ( lTp- 
cott  Gill),  says: — "Grapes  can  be  pre- 
served for  five  months  after  being  cut 
from  the  vine  by  bottling  them,  and, 
indeed,  1  have  seen  bunches  of  Lady 
Downs  kept  quite  fresh  and  lit  for  ex- 
hibition after  being  in  bottle  for  eight 
months. 

"Before  bottling  the  grapes  must  be 
perfectly  ripened,  as  the  skin  of  the 
berries  is  then  tougher  and  less  likely 
to  decay  afterwards.  The  best  varie- 
ties for  keeping  are  Lady  Downs, 
Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling, and  Muscat  of  Alexandria." 

Jt  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  grape- 
room  erected  for  the  purpose  of  stor- 
ing bottled  grapes  only,  as  they  can 
be  kept  very  well  in  any  suitable 
room;  thorough  dryness,  darkness, 
and  an  equable  temperature  of,  say  40 
deg.  to  45  deg.,  being  essential, 
though,  perhaps,  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  room  to  be  tho- 
roughly darkened,  as  the  grapes  will 
keep  quite  fresh  in  an  ordinary  room. 
If,  however,  a  room  is  set  apart  for 
them  it  will  be  better  if  it  is  darkened 
and  kept  close  at  the  temperature 
named.  The  great  mischief  to  guard 
against  is  damp,  although  fire-heat  is 
bad  for  the  keeping  of  the  fruit;  and 
if  the  room  is  dry  and  can  be  kept 
at  the  right  temperature  without  hav- 
ing recourse  to  artificial  means,  so 
much  the  better.  Where  a  large  num- 
ber of  Lunches  have  to  lie  dealt  with 
it  is  necessary  to  have  properly-con- 
structed racks  with  bottles  to  corres- 
pond, these  latter  being  short  with 
wide  necks;  but  in  the  case  of  the 
amateur  with  but  a  few  bunches,  per- 
haps any  ordinary  wine  bottle  will 
suffice,  and  this  can  easily  be  hung 
up  to  a  nail  in  the  rafters  of  the  roof, 
or  elsewhere.  If  a  piece  of  wire  be 
fastened  round  the  neck  of  the  bottle 
(which  should  be  filled  with  clean 
water),  the  weight  of  the  bunch  will 
balance  the  bottle  when  hung  up,  and 
in  this  way  the  grapes  will  hang  clear 
of  the  bottle. 

Three  to  six  inches  of  stem  should 
be  allowed  to  each  shoot  below  the 
hunch,  according  to  the  distance  of 
the  bunch  from  the  main  rod.  Tn 
cutting  the  stem  upon  which  the 
bunch  is  borne,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  interfere  with  the  eye  nearest 
the  stem  oi  the  vine,  as  these  are  in- 
tended to  be  left  in  pruning  to  give 
tlx  next  season's  crop  of  fruit.  This 
is  the  only  point  to  be  considered  in 
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determining  the  length  of  stem  to  eu 
in  preparing  for  bottling  the  grap«< 
Where  a  choice  of  length  of  ft 
shoots  can  be  had,  and  the  bottlesp 
which  the  grapes  are  to  be  placed  * 
not  of  a  uniform  size — and  they  neti 
not  be — it  is  better  to  allow  1  ft. 
stem  in  some  instances,  becauseli 
will  be  found  that  if  the  stem  reac* 
to  liie  bottom  of  the  bottle  the  bw 
dies  will  balance  better  when  A 
hotttles  are  suspended  frcm  the  new 
That  really  is  Die  main  point  to  cdh 
sider.  A  small  quantity — say,  one  t« 
spoonful — of  not  too  finely  powden 
charcoal  in  each  bottb-  of  water  wil 
assist  in  keeping  the  water  sweet  fp 
the  bunches  that  are  intended  to  hap 
the  longest;  but  for  hanging  say  dk 
month  or  so,  this  is  not  necessary.  5 

When  the  bunches  are  cut.  the 
should  be  carefully  examined  to  S 
that  there  are  no  decayed  berries  1 
the  centre;  and  if  there  are  any  the; 
should  be  at  once  removed,  or  th 
berries  nearest  to  them  will  deci 
also.  Indeed,  this  point  should  not  b 
lost  sight  of  afterwards,  and  t|i 
bunches  should  be  examined  ever 
week;  for  it  is  surprising  how  quiclel 
one  decaying  berry  will  taint  all  thefe 
around  it. 

After  the  bunches  have  been 
about  two  days,  more  water  rmst  1> 
added  to  that  in  the  bottles  as  th 
stems  will  have  absorbed  a  quantity 
and  any  of  these  which  were  sh-Jf 
may  be  quite  dry  on  accojut  ~>i  rh 
absorption;  but  if  the  bottles  be 
again  filled  up  after  a  lapse  of  t» 
or  three  days,  no  more  will  be  r; 
quired  afterwards. 

The  stems  above  the  bunches  shoiil 
be  left  intact,  as  the  berries  are  do 
then  so  liable  to  shrivel.  Sometime 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  pojr 
of  the  shoot,  or  even  to  place  11 
stem  in  the  water  above  the  buntl 
in  consequence  of  the  bunch  be&i 
situated  near  to  the  stem  or  in  a 
otherwise  peculiar  position.  In  th; 
case,  these  bunches  should  be  use 
first,  as  they  are  more  likely  to  shriji 
than  those  which  have  their  shell 
intact. 


FURNITURE1 

Why  pay  high  prices  ? 
Buy  from  those  who  mnl<e  it  nnd  B<-| 
from  workshop  to  public  direct.  | 
INNOVATIONS  A  SI'KI '(!  A  I.ITY. 
Write,  call,  or  'phone— Central,  2408,1 
Furniture  Manufacturers. 

Borthwick  Reid  &  Harper, 

PTRTE    ST.    ADLLAIDE.     (next  10 
"  Army  "  Citadel.) 
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Vegetable  Notes  for  April. 

Have  a  Succession  of  Plants.— The 
greatest  mistake  made  with  respect  to 
home  vegetable  growing  is  to  sow  a 
plant  too  much  at  once.  If  we  think 
1 1 1 r  a  moment,  it  i-  evident  that  a 
home  cannot  use  a  very  large  bed  of 
turnips  while  they  are  in  their  best 
condition,  and  tin-  same  argument  ap- 
plies 10  all  vegetables,  except,  per- 
haps, such  as  potatoes,  onions,  ami 
marrows,  which  can  be  stored  tor 
months.  1  cannot  too  strongly  urge 
upon  amateurs  the  benefit  to  he  de- 
rived from  sowing  successive  lots  of 
seed  at  such  intervals  that  one  bed 
will  be  coming  on  as  the  former  sow- 
ing is  about  used.  Another  strong 
argument  in  favor  of  this  plan  is  the 
fact  that  when  there  is  a  glut  of  any- 
thing it  seems  a  natural  thing  to  get 
tired  of  it.  N'ow.  we  should  never 
have  enough  of  any  vegelable  to  give 
this  impression.  A  dozen  or  twenty 
cabbages  or  cauliflowers  coming  on 
at  once  is  about  all  that  an  ordinary 
family  can  consume  while  they  are 
young  and  at  their  prime:  but  the  ave- 
rage amateur  will  put  in  50.  Of 
course,  when  fowls  are  kept  it  is  well 
to  plant  extra,  so  that  only  the  best 
can  be  used,  and  the  others  given  to 
the  chickens. 


Sow  seeds  of  artichoke,  asparagus, 
broad  beans,  brocoli.  Brussels  sprouts 
(a  much  neglected  vegetable),  cab- 
bage, carrot,  cress,  cauliflower,  celery, 
endive,  herbs,  garlic,  kohl  rabi,  leek, 
lettuce,  mustard,  onion,  parsley,  pars- 
nip, peas,  raddish,  spinach,  tree  onion, 
white  and  red  beet. 

Plant  potatoes,  onions,  cabbages, 
cauliflowers,  artichokes,  brocoli,  herbs. 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  celery,  sea  kale: 
all  in  successive  beds. 

Mushroom  beds  may  be  made 

Asparagus— Cut  off  tops  and  give 
a  top  dressing  of  manure  and  coarse 
salt. 

Herbs— Take  up.  divide,  and  trans- 
plant thyme,  sage,  marjoram,  and 
other  herbs. 

Horseradish.— Plant  at  end  of 
month. 

\\  here  carrots,  parsnips,  or  turnips 
are  sufficiently  far  advanced,  they 
should  be  thinned  out.  Spinach  leaves 
are  allowed  to  grow  to  too  great  a 
size  before  being  gathered  by  the  ma- 
jority of  grower-.     Two  sowings  will 
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give  pickings  throughout  winter  ai  d 
siuing.  if  a  start  be  made  to  pick  off 
the  leaves  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
assume  the  rough  Stage,  though  they 
inaj  n  >i  be  large  enough  to  cover 
the  surface  of  a  tablespoon.  The  olr1 
haulms  of  dwarf  beans  should  be 
raked  up  in  heaps  and  burnt. 

In  *ome  earlier  plantations  of  cab 
bages  and  cauliflowers  the  green  cab- 
bage worn  (Plutella  cruciferarum) 
has  begun  its  ravages,  and  efforts 
should  be  made  at  once  with  tar  water 
or  tobacco  water  to  destroy  them.  On 
:>.  home  garden,  where  there  are  only 
a  few  plants,  the  easiest  way  is  to 
•ake  a  tin  of  tar  or  tobacco  water 
and  a  small  piece  of  sponge,  and  rub 
o> er  each  leaf,  crushing  the  larger 
caterpillars,  and  letting  the  wash  do 
for  the  rest.  The  extra  trouble  of 
this  plan  will  be  repaid. 

Where  tomato  bushes  are  going  to 
decay  the  haulms  should  be  burnt,  as 
well  as  the  old  rotting  fruit,  as  some 
of  the  destructive  fungoid  diseases  of 
this  plant  may  increase,  and  leave 
large  numbers  of  spores  to  re-infect 
the  plants  again  next  year,  if  grown 
on  the  same  land — a  practice  which 
should  be  avoided  as  far  as  conveni- 
ent with  most  vegetables. 

 *  

Fertilizing  Asparagus. 

Methods  of  fertilizing  garden  aspara- 
gus have  frequently  been  referred  in 
thpse  pages. 

Recent  experiments  and  observations 
at  the  Maryland  Experiment  Station, 
deal  with  soils  and  fertilizers  for 
field  culture  of  this  crop,  as  follows  : — 

•'  Almost  anv  well-drained  soil  with 
plentv  of  humus  in  it  will  grow 
asparagus,  but  a  good  rich  sandv 
loam  is  best.  Tn  preparing  the  ground 
for  planting  it  should  be  deeply  plow- 
ed and  have  lar<re  quantities  of  rotted 
manure  worker!  into  i*.  The  aspara- 
gus irrowpT  must  use  whatever  com- 
mercial fertilizer  he  has  most  faith 
in.  because  experimenters  and  growers 
do  not  agree  as  to  what  ta  best. 
Perhaps  l.nOO  to  2.000  pounds  of 
kainit  per  acre  in  midsea-'on  is  as 
'jood  ;>s  anvthin<_'.  however,  if  a 
eomplete  fertilizer  is  preferred  the 
followone  is  rood  ;  400  pounds  kainit. 
and  200  pounds  nitrate  of  soda  in 
early  spring. 

The  very  best  plants  hip  strone 
1-veer  olds.  About  the  only  advan- 
tage in  u<nng  older  plant?  is  that 
th.->re  is  n"t  so  long  to  wait 
until  they  bloom  so  as  to  distinguish 
the  ma1  -  from  the  females  and  aelect 
the  m  iles  whieh  are  the  'strongest  and 
best  producers. 
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After  being  thoroughly  worked  up 
the  ground  should  be  laid  off  in 
Furrows  <>  to  S  inches  deep  and  from 
I  to  6  feet  apart.  The  best  time  for 
planting  is  early  in  spring.  !he 
plants  are  set  about  2  feet  apart  in 
the  I'm  rows  and  whene  they  are  placed 
the  ground  is  often  mounded  slightly. 
The  roots  are  spread  out  carefully 
and  the  earth  is  tilled  in  2  or  3  inches 
over  the  plants  or  "  crowns  "  and  as 
growth  proceeds  the  ground  is  cul- 
tivated in  until  the  furrows  are  finally 
filled.  Thorough  cultivation  should 
be  continued  during  the  entire  season 
and  in  late  fall  the  tops  should  be  cut 
off  and  removed  from  the  field  amd  be 
burned  to  destroy  disease  germs  and 
insects. 

The  second  year  a  good  coating  of 
stable  manure,  or  1,000  pounds  of 
kainit  per  acre,  or  both,  should  be 
applied  early  in  the  spring  and  the 
entire  surface  should  be  plowed  I 
inches  deep.  After  thorough  harirow- 
'ing  the  shoots  may  be  given  time  to 
grow-  a  few  inches,  when  cultivatio-i 
should  be  begun  and  be  repeated  every 
10  days  or  2  weeks  during  the  season 
In  late  fall  the  stalks  are  again  cut 
off  and  removed  for  burning.  No  cut- 
ting for  market  should  be  done  the 
second  year. 

The  third  and  succeeding  years  a 
light  coverine/  of  rotted  manure,  .about 
5  tons  per  aere,  should  be  given  dur- 
ing the  winter  or  early  spring  every 
year  if  possible,  or  every  second  ye^r 
certainly.  Tn  connection  with  this 
manure  some  commercial  fertilizer 
thould  be  USfed.  either  a  complete  fer- 
tilizer as  mentioned  below  or  kainit 
1,000  to  2,000  pounds  per  acre.  Tf 
manure  is  not  available  then  a  com- 
plete fertilizer  must  be  used  in  early 
spring,  at  least  400  pounds  super- 
phosphate, 400  pouods  kanit,  and  200 
pounds  nitrate  of  soda. 

The  ground  should  be  plowed  and 
harrowed  again  in  early  spring. 

The  kind  of  stalks  desired  for  cut- 
ting, whether  green  or  white,  will 
determine  how  the  ground  will  l>e 
handled  at  this  time.  Tf  "  green  " 
stalks  are  wanted  the  ground  mav  be 
left  nearly  level  or  at  most  only  a 
slight  ridcre  be  made  over  the  row. 

Tf  "  white  "  stalks  are  dewired. 
furrows  from  each  side  must  be  thrown 
o'  er  the  row  to  form  a  round  or  flat 
topped  ridge  ,9  or  more  inches  high. 
There  are  special  asparagus  plows 
which  do  this  ridging  to  perfection. 
The  stalks  must  grow  through  the 
lidge  and  are  blanched  by  doing  so. 
The  ground  must  be  kepi  cultivated 
to  keep  down  weeds. 

As  soon  as  the  cultivating  season  is 
over  in  winter  the  entire  ground  is 
plowed  about  4  inches  deep  and  well 
harrowed.  The  shoots  are  then  allow- 
ed to  grow.  Good  cultivation  must 
be  rriven  *o  that  large  amounts  of 
plant  food  may  be  stored  up  in  the 
roots  and  crowns  to  produce  strong 
shoots  the  following  year.  After  the 
tops  die  in  the  fall  they  should  be  re- 
moved -,nd  burned  as  before. 
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Fruit  Reminders  for  April. 

The  summer  has  heen  a  very  dry 
and  trying  one  for  fruit  trees  on  the 
plains  and  in  the  drier  districts. 

Orange  and  lemon  trees  may  be 
moved  at  any  time  if  water  is  avail- 
able, and  the  sooner  the  work  is  done 
the  better. 

Almond,  Peach,  and  Apricot  trees 
may  be  pruned  in  April  if  it  be  de- 
sired to  do  so. 

The  budding  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees  may  still  be  carried  on  with 
ease  and  success. 

As  soon  as  the  soil  receives  the  first 
rains,  or  before  that  if  it  can  be  done, 
orchards  and  vineyards  should  be 
roughly  ploughed  to  take  in  the  au- 
tumn rains.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that  because  a  soil  is  dry  it  is 
"thirsty,"  and  will  absorb  moisture  ra- 
pidly. As  a  matter  of  fact,  anyone 
who  has  tried  to  wet  a  heap  of  almost 
perfectly  dry  dust  knows  that  it  is 
one  of  the  hardest  things  to  do  Tie 
also  knows  how  large  an  amount  of 
water  a  layer  of  dust  will  absorb. 
Plough  up  the  orchard  roughly  across 
the  slope,  so  that  the  rains  will  not 
beat  down  the  surface  into  a  water- 
proof cloak,  and  then  run  off  to 
waste. 

Land  for  deciduous  trees  should  be 
in  fallow,  so  that  with  the  first  rains 
the  holes  can  be  dug  ready  for  plant- 
ing the  trees  at  the  end  of  May,  by 
which  time  the  soil  should  be  mellow, 
warm,  and  moist  for  the  reception  of 
the  trees,  which  will  then  at  once 
make  a  little  root  growth,  and  become 
established  before  the  winter. 

In  planting  orange  and  lemon  trees 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  set  them 
too  deeply;  neither  should  they  be 
planted  on  hills.  The  depth  should 
be  so  judged  that  when  the  soil  and 
tree  have  sunk,  as  newly-planted  trees 
always  do,  the  base  of  the  trunk 
where  where  the  upper  roots  start 
should  be  just  above  the  surface. 


Orchard  Planting. 


The  recent  disastrous  fires  in  the 
hills  will,  it  in  believed,  necessitate 
I  tie  replanting  of  largo  areas  of  or- 
chard land,  and  it  is  characteristic  of 
the    Australian  fruitgrower    that  be 

bould  individually  and  collectively 
face  such  a  calamity  with  calmness 
awl  courage.  Fn  some  canes  too 
growth  of  years  has  been  entirely 
swept  away  whilst    in    many  others 

very  large  replacements  will  have  to 


be  made.  Possibly  in  some  instances 
the  disaster  is  not  wholly  without  its 
advantages  for  much  land  that  was 
growing  unsuitable  fruits  and  inferior 
varieties  has  been  swept  clean  and 
growers  have  the  opportunity,  unwel- 
come as  it  may  be,  of  replanting  with 
the  knowledge  gained  in  the  past  to 
assist  them.  It  is,  perhaps,  oppor- 
tune to  remind  intending  planters 
that  well  grown,  clean  and  true  to 
name  stock  is  essential  and  must 
be  the  basis  of  all  profitable  orchard 
work,  and  it  is  particularly  fortiunate 
that  Australian  nurserymen  pride 
themselves,  and  do  so  with  justice,  on 
the  hierh  standard  maintained  in  their 


nursery  grounds.  Mr.  Pike,  of  the 
f'lairville  Nursery,  Hectorville,  is  one 
of  those  whose  names  may  with  confi- 
dence be  mentioned  in  this  connection. 
Though  not  of  very  long  standing  in 
the  local  trade  Mr.  Pike,  when  he  pur- 
chased his  present  property,  also 
bought  a  ready-made  reputation,  and  it 
is  doing  him  only  the  barest  justice  to 
say  that  nothing  has  been  left  undone 
to  maintain  his  nursery  stock  in  the 
highest  possible  condition.  The  extent 
and  quality  of  the  orange  and  lemon 
plantings  at  Clairville  is  of  course 
well  known  for  citrus  is  made  a  speci 
ality  there,  and  of  this  buyers  will  be 
wise  to  take  advantage. 
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The  Arab  Horse. 

It  is  said  that  the  ancient  breed  of 
so-called  Arabian  horses,  to  which 
most  of  the  improved  modern  racers 
owe  many  of  their  best  qualities,  is  in 
imminent  danger  of  becoming  extinct, 
says  the  Montreal  Herald  and  Star." 
For  hundreds  of  years  the  horse- 
breeders  of  all  nations  have  been 
drawing  on  Arabia  tor  stallions  and 
mares  to  improve  the  common  stock, 
and  this  constant  drain  on  a  country 
having  comparatively  tew  horses  in 
proportion  to  its  population  has,  it  is 
said,  lowered  the  standard,  besides  de- 
pleting the  cumbers.  Almost  with- 
out exception  the  tine  animals  taken 
from  the  East  to  other  parts  of  the 
world  were  used  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  engrafting  their  superior 
qualities  on  the  nativ  e  breeds,  and  no- 
where, it  is  believed,  outside  of  the 
land  of  its  nativity,  has  the  Arab  type 
been  perpetuated  to  any  extent  worth 
considering.  In  England  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Arab  has  resulted  in  the 
modern  British  thoroughbred,  whose 
superiority  as  a  racehorse  is  now  ac- 
knowledged throughout  the  world. 
Though  recent  researches  have  explo- 
ded the  famous  dictum  of  Ad- 
miral Rous  that  the  "British  racehorse 
is  a  pure  Kastern  exotic,  whose  pedi- 
gree can  be  traced  j.ooo  years,  the 
true  son  of  'Arabia  Deserta,'  without 
a  drop  of  English  blood  in  his  veins," 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Oriental 
horses  imported  into  England  for  rac- 
ing purposes,  at  least  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  ( 1509),  and  pro- 
bably during  the  Crusades,  were  the 
dominating  element  in  the  formation 
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of  the  thoroughbred  type,  which,  in 
turn,  has  been  an  important  factor  in 
building  up  the  breed  of  American 
trotting  horses.  !n  Russia,  Arab 
blood  was  introduced  in  the  Imperial 
Stud  as  early  as  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great  (i6S_>).  and  from  its  use 
have  come  the  present-day  breed  of 
OrlolT  trotters,  which  excel  the  Ame- 
ricans in  purity  of  action,  and  in  uni- 
formity of  type,  if  not  in  speed,  and 
the  Russian  breed  of  carriage  horses. 
In  France.  Germany,  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Continental  Europe,  Eastern 
blood  has  been  engrafted  in  the  horse 
stock  to  an  extent  as  great  as  in  Eng- 
land and  Russia;  while  Spain,  Hun- 
gary, and  Austria,  which  were  over- 
run in  the  middle  ages  by  the  follow- 
ers of  Mohammed,  acquired  thousands 
of  horses  of  Oriental  ancestry  by 
these  invasions.  The  grey  Arabs 
have  left  their  mark  on  the  horses 
of  France,  where  the  trappy,  active, 
rapid-walking  Percheron  draughters 
inherit  the  color  as  well  as  other  cha- 
racteristics of  their  remote  Arabian 
ancestors. 

The  type  of  horse  that  is  commonly 
called  Arabian  has  been  found  in  dif- 
ferent ages  in  various  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  not- 
ably in  Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia, 
Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  and  Spain. 
From  time  immemorial  until  a  very 
recent  period  horse  historians  were 
agreed  that  Arabia  was  the  original 
habitat  of  this  superior  breed,  which 
has  refined  the  horse  stock  of  the 
world. 

The  long-accepted  belief  was  based 
chiefly  if  not  wholly  on  the  traditions 
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and  legends  of  the  Arabs  themselves, 
who  assumed  to  trace  the  pedigrees  of 
their  fine  horses  straight  back  with 
out  taint  of  foreign  blood  to  five  fam- 
ous mares  owned  by  Sheik  Salaman, 
who  was  fourth  in  descent  from  Ish- 
mael,  son  of  Abraham,  and  who  lived 
about  3,500  years  ago. 

These  five  famous  mares  were  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  Mohammed  until 
a  few  years  ago,  when  Major  Roger 
D.  Upton,  an  English  traveller  in  Ara- 
bia, taught  the  world  their  true  his- 
tory. It  is  an  old  story  that,  in 
order  to  select  mares  worthy  of  be- 
coming the  dams  of  the  best  horses 
the  Prophet  shut  up  a  herd  in  plain 
sight  of  water,  and  kept  them  there 
until  they  were  almost  famished  from 
thirst.  Then  they  were  all  released 
at  once,  and  when  rushing  headloi.g 
to  the  water  the  war  trumpet  was 
sounded  as  a  test  of  obedience  and 
discipline,  Only  five  of  the  herd 
obeyed  the  signal,  and  turned,  in  spite 
of  their  suffering,  to  line  up  in  battle 
array.  These  alone  were  chosen  to 
perpetuate  the  breed,  and  they  be- 
came known  as  "the  Prophet's 
mares." 

On  such  stories  rest  all  that  can  be 
learned  from  the  Bedouins  them- 
selves concerning  the  origin  and  his- 
tory of  the  Arab  horse.  Scientists 
and  scholars,  who  have  written  about 
the  horse  of  antiquity,  reject  all  these 
legends  without  according  to  them  the 
dignity  of  mention. 

That  Arabia  is  the  original  habitat 
of  the  so-called  Arabian  horse  has 
been  shown  to  be  wholly  improbable. 
That  Arabia  had  no  horses  at  all  un- 
til the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era 
is  now  maintained  by  the  weight  of 
authority,  ancient  and  modern. 
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Railing  Horses. 

There  are  various  details  in  regard 
to  their  equipment,  etc.,  that  should 
he  seen  to  when  horses  are  sent  on 
a  railway  journey.  It  is  most  impor- 
tant, for  one  thing,  that  they  should 
be  clothed  sufficiently  warmly,  more 
especially  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
seasons,  when  a  couple  of  warm, 
thick  rugs  are  none  too  much  for  a 
horse  which  is  being  sent  by  rail.  In 
cold  weather  three  rugs  are  some- 
times put  on.  In  many  cases  it  may 
be  advisable  also  to  provide  a  hood. 
The  rug  or  rugs  require  to  be  put  on 
with  care,  and  the  roller  must  be 
drawn  up  some  what  more  tightly 
than  is  usually  done  in  the  stable,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  the  rugs  slip- 
ping off  the  horse's  back  in  the  horse- 
box. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
find  the  rug  or  rugs  dangling  from 
underneath  the  horse  torn  to  pieces, 
having  been  trodden  upon  by  the 
hind-feet,  when  the  horse  arrives  at 
its  destination,  and  is  taken  out  of  the 
horse-box.  W  hen  this  occurs  there 
is  risk  of  the  horse  catching  cold, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  rugs  being  torn 
and  spoilt.  Well-bred  horses,  which 
are   of   nervous    temperament,  often 
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sweat  profusely  on  a  railway  journey 
from  sheer  nervousness  and  excite- 
ment when  they  are  not  accustomed 
to  travelling  by  rail.  Such  are  fre- 
quently found  to  be  wet  with  per- 
spiration when  their  horse-box  is 
opened  at  the  journey's  end,  and  un- 
less they  are  sufficiently  warmly 
rugged,  they  may  very  easily  catch 
cold. 

The  most  suitable  kind  of  bridle 
to  put  on  a  horse  that  is  being  sent 
on  a  railway  journey  is  a  snaffle-  or 
watering-bridle,  with  a  snaffle-bit 
without  any  cheeks.  Both  snaffle- 
bits  with  cheeks  and  curb-bits  are 
objectionable  to  use  for  the  purpose, 
because  the  projecting  cheeks  on 
these  bits  are  liable  to  get  caught  or 
to  hook  into  something  when  the 
horse  is  in  the  horse-box.  This  kind 
of  accident  not  infrequently  happens, 
and  it  results  either  in  the  horse  in- 
juring its  mouth  or  in  the  bit  being 
bent.  Hence  the  reason  why  a  snaf- 
fle-bit with  rings  only,  and  without 
cheeks,  is  best,  and  why  snaffles  with 
cheeks  and  curb-bits  should  be  avoid- 
ed when  a  horse  is  sent  by  rail.  The 
reins  on  the  bridle  must  be  knotted 
at  the  horse's  withers,  and  must  then 
be  secured  to  the  roller  by  means  of  a 
piece  of  string,  so  as  to  obviate  all 
risk  of  the  reins  hanging  down  too 
low  on  one  side,  and  the  horse  catch- 
ing one  of  its  forelegs  in  them. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  a  horse 
should  never  be  tied  up  by  the  bridle 
in  a  horse-box.  A  leather  headstall 
is  provided  in  horse-boxes  for  the 
purpose  of  tying  up  the  horse,  this 
headstall  being  put  on  over  the  bridle 
which  the  animal  is  wearing.  Al- 
though there  is  a  headstall  in  horse- 
boxes, it  is,  as  a  rule,  advisable  to 
put  a  headstall — with  a  hemp  halter- 
rein  attached  to  it — on  a  horse  under- 
neath the  bridle  when  sending  it  on 
a  railway  journey.  The  headstall  and 
rope  come  in  handy  often  enough  for 
tying  up  the  horse  when  occasion 
may  require  it.  In  the  case  of  horses 
which  are  quite  quiet  and  easy  to 
manage  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
bridle  should  not  be  taken  off  as  soon 
as  the  horse  is  safely  boxed,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  that  there  is  a  head- 
stall <>r  a  halter  underneath  the  bridle 
by  which  to  hold  it.  It  will  certainly 
add  to  the  comfort  of  the  horse  on  a 
long  journey.  But  where  horses  are 
intractable  it  would  be  the  reverse  of 
wise  to  attempt  to  remove  the  bridle 
for  the  journey,  as  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  put  it  on  again  quickly  when 
t Vic  horse  is  unboxed  at  its  destina- 
tion, and,  meanwhile,  it  might  not  be 


sufficiently  under  control  without  a 
bit  in  its  mouth.  There  would  be  the 
danger  of  its  breaking  away  during 
the  process  of  unboxing  it  before  the 
bridle  could  be  put  on. 

Very  commonly,  when  horses  are 
sent  by  rail  they  are  provided  with 
knee-caps.  This  should  always  be 
done.  They  serve  to  protect  the  knees 
effectually  against  injuries  and  blows, 
a  horse  being  very  liable  to  knock 
or  to  cut  the  knee-joints  when  travel- 
ling by  rail.  Frequently  the  knee- 
caps are  wrongly  put  on.  The  pro- 
per way  is  to  buckle  the  upper  strap 
of  the  knee-cap  just  sufficiently  tightly 
to  keep  it  in  place,  while  the  lower 
strap  should  be  kept  very  loose. 
There  must  be  room  for  three  fingers 
to  be  placed  between  it  and  the 
horse's  leg  when  it  has  been  buckled. 
Put  on  in  this  fashion,  the  knee-caps 
retain  their  place  perfectly,  while 
thejr  do  not  cause  any  discomfort  to 
the  horse.  Oftentimes  both  the  up- 
per and  the  lower  straps  of  the  knee- 
cap are  buckled  up  much  too  tightly, 
with  the  result  that  the  circulation  of 
blood  is  impeded,  and  that  the  horse 
suffers  discomfort  and  inconvenience, 
while  the  tightly-drawn  straps  may 
also  chafe  the  skin  if  the  knee-caps 
are  left  on  for  long.  If  the  lower 
strap  of  the  knee-cap  is  buckled  up 
at  all  tightly  the  free  movement  of 
the  knee-joint  is  interfered  with,  and 
the  horse  is  hurt  by  the  strap  cutting 
into  the  skin  at  the  back  of  he  leg 
each  time  the  latter  is  bent.  Fre- 
quently knee-caps  are  used  which  are 
too  small  for  the  horse;  they  should 
be  of  large  size  in  order  to  be  com- 
fortable. 

When  a  horse  is  sent  by  rail  the 
animal's  legs  may  be  further  protect- 
ed against  possible  injury  by  being- 
bandaged.  This  is  very  usually  done 
in  the  case  of  valuable  horses,  and 
the  use  of  the  bandages  is  an  excel- 
lent plan,  as  they  afford  complete  pro- 
tection against  external  injuries. 
Horses  do  get  knocked  about  a  bit 
when  travelling  in  a  horse-box,  ow- 
ing to  the  jolting  and  lurching  of  the 
latter,  and  there  is  always  some  risk 
of  the  legs  being  cut  or  getting  a 
blow.  The  risk  of  the  legs  being 
injured  is  much  increased  when  the 
horse  is  nervous  and  excited,  and 
does  not  stand  quietly  in  the  horse- 
box, but  is  unsteady  and  unruly,  as 
so  many  well  bud  horses  are  when 
they  are  shut  up  in  a  horse-box.  The 
bandages  need  to  be  put  on  carefully, 
otherwise  they  are  very  apt  to  come 
undone  during  the  journey.  They 
should  be  wound  round  the  leg  right 
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down  to  the  coronet,  so  as  to  cover 
the  fetlock  and  the  pastern,  as  well 
as  the  canon.  The  forelegs  are 
more  liable  to  be  accidentally  injured 
than  the  hind  ones,  and  have  greater 
need  oi  protection.  For  this  reason 
horses  are  very  often  bandaged  on 
the  forelegs  only,  and  not  behind  as 
well.  In  most  cases  it  is  sufficient, 
yet  where  really  valuable  horses  arc 
concerned,  it  is  advisable  to  bandage 
all  four  legs.  In  some  cases,  when 
a  horse  is  being  sent  on  a  railway 
journey  the  animal  is  equipped  with 
a  pair  of  hock-boots  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  hocks,  but  these 
articles  are  not  often  used.  There  is, 
as  a  general  rule,  no  necessity  for 
them,  and  it  is  only  in  the  case  of 
show  horses  and  other  very  valuable 
animals  that  they  can  be  advantage- 
ously nsed.  In  some  few  cases  a 
leather  tail-guard  forms  part  of  a 
horse's  travelling  equipment,  'he  ob- 
ject of  this  being  to  prevent  the  hair 
on  the  dock  of  the  tail  from  being 
rubbed.  A  tail-guard  is,  however, 
wholly  superfluous  under  ordinary 
conditions. 

Tn  entrain  horses  is  oftentimes  a 
difficult  job.  many  objecting  strongly 
at  first  to  go  into  the  horse-box.  Usu- 
ally when  difficulties  of  this  kind  are 
experienced  the  horse  can  be  per- 
suaded to  enter  by  cajoling  it.  if  suf- 
ficient patience  is  exercised.  In  the 
case  of  well-bred  and  high-spirited 
horses  great  care  should  be  taken  not 
to  rouse  the  animal's  temper,  and  to 
rvoid  rendering  them  obstinate  by 
rough  treatment  and  punishment,  for 
once  their  temper  has  been  upset  and 
their  obstinacy  has  been  excited,  there 
is  no  doing  anything  with  them  at  all. 
If  the  animal  is  nervous  and  afraid 
to  approach  the  horsebox  it  should  be 
allowed  to  familiarise  itself  therewith 
by  looking  at  it  for  a  while,  and  then 
— having  gradually  been  coaxed 
nearer — by  smelling  at  it.  One  must 
take  one's  time  about  the  job,  and  it 
is  no  good  being  in  any  hurry  over  it. 
the  chief  thing  being  to  exercise 
plenty  of  patience.  In  some  cases  it 
proves  a  good  plan  to  cover  up  the 
eyes  of  the  horse  by  putting  a  cloth 
over  its  head,  so  that  it  cannot  see, 
when  it  may  allow  itself  to  be  led 
into  the  horse-box  without  trouble; 
but  in  many  cases  this  expedient  will 
not  answer  at  all,  and  covering  may 
make  matters  worse  by  upsetting  the 
animal.  It  all  depends  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  horse:  and  horses  require 
to  be  managed  according  to  their  dis- 
position. In  the  case  of  under-bred 
horses  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament 
a  little  forceful  persuasion  may  not 


be  out  of  place,  and  may  prove  very 
effective  in  inducing  them  to  enter  the 
horse-box.  They  usually  give  in  to 
forceful  measures  with  equanimity, 
whereas  high-spirited  horses  resist  all 
the  more,  and  become  more  intract- 
able when  force  is  employed.  Some- 
times, when  difficulties  are  experi- 
enced in  entraining  a  horse,  it  proves 
a  useful  expedient  to  back  the  animal 
into  the  horse-box.  and  this  plan  may 
he  tried  when  necessary. 

But  very  frequently — in  fact,  in  the 
majority  of  cases — it  is  found  that  a 
horse  which  refuses  to  enter  the 
horse-box  readily  when  led  will  not 
allow  itself  to  be  backed  into  it.  The 
loud  sound  which  is  occasioned  when 
the  horse  steps  on  to  the  wooden 
planks  of  the  horse-box  very  often 
frightens  the  animal,  and  causes  it 
to  break  away  again  from  the  box 
every  time  it  has  begun  to  enter  it. 
In  the  case  of  horses  that  are  very 
nervous   and   give  a   great   deal  of 


trouble  while  being  entrained  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  cover  the  let-down  side 
(forming  the  gangway)  and  the  floor 
of  the  horse-box  with  some  straw,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  wooden  boards  from 
resounding  when  the  horse  steps  on 
them.  We  have  occasionally  found 
this  to  be  a  most  useful  and  success- 
ful plan.  When  it  is  anticipated  that 
a  horse  will  be  troublesome  to  en- 
train, the  best  thing  is  to  tire  the  ani- 
mal beforehand  by  giving  it  a  couple 
of  hours'  exercise  or  work.  That 
will  render  the  horse  far  more  amen- 
able and  tractable  than  when  it  is 
perfectly  fresh.  Care  should,  of 
course,  be  taken  when  the  horse  is 
thus  exercised  that  it  has  cooled 
down  completely  before  being  taken 
to  the  railway  station  to  be  entrained. 
It  would  not  do  to  put  it  in  the  horse- 
box when  in  at  all  a  heated  state,  as 
under  such  circumstances  there  is 
much  risk  of  its  catching  cold. — 
"Farm  and  Home." 


O.  CHILD, 

174,  BUNDLE  STREET,  ADELAIDE,  (Opposite  POY  &  GIBSON). 
TAILOR  &  MERCER. 
Begs  to  notify  the  Country  people  and  all  others  that  he  has  opened 
business  as  above.  Indigo  Serges,  Fox's  Serges,  and  all  kinds  of  imported 
tweeds.  Everything  in  the  latest  make  and  design.  Ready  made  clothing 
of  all  descriptions.  Shirts,  Ties,  etc.  Patterns  and  Self-measurement  forms 
on  application.     A  Trial  Solicited. 


MR.  A.  T.  D.  McGRATH, 

SURCEON  DENTIST. 

(Registered  by  Examination). 
Consultation  and  Advice  Free.  Hours:  !•  to  5  (Saturdays  included).     'Phone  3650. 

Painless  Extractions  by  the  latest  Freezing  process.     Special  arrangements  for  country 
patients. 

Commercial  Chambers,  Gilbert  Place,  (a^E*.)  Adelaide. 

Rear  of  Bowman  Arcade,  Kins  William  Street 


RED  LION  HOTEL. 

RUNDLE    STREET,  ADELAIDE 

T*.  BYRIME,  Proprietor. 

(Under  New  Management). 
This    House    is    completely     renovated   and    is   the    most  centrally 
situated  in  the  City.     Country  visitors  assured  good  accommodation 
at  Moderate  Terms.     'Phone  1,213. 

FISH  and  GRILL  ROOMS 

GRENFELL  STREET. 

(Next  door  to  Register  Office). 
A.  C  SPICER,  Proprietor.    Under    new  management. 


THEATRE   SUPPERS    A  SPECIALITY. 
AIL    DESCRIPTIONS    OF    FISH     SENT    TO    ANY    PART    OF  THE 
STATE. 
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On  Choosing  a  Boar. 

Some  stock  enthusiasts  hold  to  the 
opinion  that,  however  great  the  im- 
provement made  of  late  years  among 
farmers'  cattle  and  sheep,  the  degree 
of  improvement  is  but  slight  as  com- 
pared with  that  displayed  among 
their  pigs.  One  does  not  want  to 
cast  unnecessary  reflection  upon  the 
deficiencies  of  the  local  pig,  say,  fif- 
teen or  twenty  years  ago,  but  one 
can  fairly  say  that  the  genus  pig, 
as  represented  at  our  weekly  market 
sales  in  the  Corporation  yards:  or  at 
our  constantly  occurring  sales 
throughout  the  country  districts,  is 
altogether  an  article  of  better  type 
than  was  then  the  case.  The  Berk- 
shire and  the  White  Yorkshire  are 
still  the  more  impressionable  types 
to  be  met  with,  though  a  cross  be- 
tween the  Berkshire  and  the  Tam- 
worth  is  now  becoming  more  con- 
spicuous in  the  sale  pens.  The  Es- 
sex and  the  China  still  have  their  ad- 
mirers, but  the  long-snouted  French 
pig  has  distinctly  lost  ground,  his 
place  having  been  taken  by  another 
long-nosed  type,  the  Tamworth, 
whilst  the  old-fashioned  homely  grey 
Irish  is  very  soldom  to  be  met  with. 
Long  snouts  are  usually  associated 
with  leanness,  just  as  the  peculiar 
build  of  the  China  pig  spells  fat,  if 
not  blubber.  By  a  process  of  feed- 
ing it  is  possible  to  build  tip  streaks 


alternating  with  fat,  and  cenerally  to 
increase  the  selling  quality  of  til* 
animal  by  a  judicious  rliet  cf  hard 
stuff  or  grain,  during  the  few  closing 
weks  antecedent  *o  reaching  the 
slaughter-house.  However,  though 
most  of  us  will  admit  that  ths  pig,  as 
a  type,  has  "mr»roved  greatly  during 
recent  years,  none  will  controvert  the 
statement  that  there  is  still  big  scope 
for  further  improvement.  It  is  some- 
thing to  be  able  to  retain  such  a  de- 
gree of  improvement  as  has  already 
been  established,  and  the  great  induce- 
ments in  that  direction  are  the  ability 
to  steer  clear  of  swine  fever,  with  all 
its  disastrous  consequences,  and  a 
satisfactory  price  for  the  best  descrip- 
tions of  pork. 

In  the  business  of  breeding  pigs,  no 
matter  how  good  the  sows  may  be, 
the  stock  will  soon  deteriorate,  if  in- 
ferior boars  are  used.  Every  farmer 
who  keeps  even  two  or  three  sows 
should  also  keep  his  own  boar.  The 
habit  of  driving  or  carrying  off  the 
sow  to  any  neighbour  who  happens 
to  own  a  boar,  of  no  matter  what 
breed,  is  sure  to  result  in  debilitated 
progeny  if  persisted  in,  and  is  not  in- 
frequently the  cause  of  transmitting 
disease  to  the  herd.  It  is  a  well- 
known  principle  of  all  stock-breeding, 
and  is  more  than  all  else  applicable  to 
pigs,  that  the  male  parent  mostly  de- 
termines the  internal  structure  of  the 
offspring.    This  being  the  case,  any 


breeder  or  farmer  will  see  the  impor- 
tance of  buying  a  fine  thoroughbred 
animal  with  a  vigorous  constitution. 
A  well-known  writer,  Mr.  Coburn,  in 
his  book  on  "Swine  Husbandry," 
gives  the  following  as  prominent  cha- 
racteristics of  a  fine  boar: — 

"The  boar  should  have  a  fine  ex- 
tended form,  which  is  the  result  of  a 
superior  organism;  a  short,  broad 
face,  with  a  round,  heavy  under-jaw, 
and  thick,  short  neck,  indicating 
strong  vitality  and  assimilating 
powers,  two  functions  requisite  in 
every  first-class  meat-producing  ani- 
mal; width  between  the  fore-legs,  and 
large  girth  immediately  behind  them, 
denote  room  for  large  and  active 
rungs,  the  very  foundation  of  any  ani- 
mal. Ribs  that  are  long  and  well 
sprung  outward  from  the  back  show 
capacity  of  stomach.  The  broad  loin 
and  well-developed  ham  are  signs  of 
active  kidneys.  A  clean,  fine,  and  elas- 
tic skin,  covered  with  soft,  lively  hair, 
free  from  bristles,  denotes  a  healthy 
liver  and  freedom  from  internal  fever. 
A  fine  muzzle  and  limbs,  clean,  small 
joints,  and  standing  square  upon  the 
feet,  denote  solidarity,  strength,  and 
firmness  of  the  animal's  framework; 
while  the  dished  or  concave  face,  and 
slightly  drooping  ear  are  unerring 
signs  of  an  easy  keeper  and  a  quiet, 
contented  disposition. 

Having  such  a  boar,  the  next  im- 
portant step  is  to  keep  him.  The 
commonest  mistake  is  to  confine  him 
in  a  close,  small  pen,  with  insufficient 
yard-room.  Every  animal,  especially 
those  which  are  to  serve  as  sires, 
needs  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  exercise, 
and  only  a  moderate  amount  of  food. 
The  boar's  pen  should  be  at  least  12 
ft.  x  12  ft.,  with  plenty  of  sunlight — 
ever  easily  procurable  in  this  country 
— and  a  yard  of  not  less  than  100  ft. 
x  12  ft.,  and  should  be  well  away  from 
the  other  pig  pens.  Fretting  of  any 
sort  is  detrimental  to  condition,  hence 
the  wisdom  of  keeping  the  boar  out 
of  sight,  sound,  and  smell  of  the  other 
pigs.  Never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  your  boar  is  to  be  the  sire  of 
your  future  pigs,  and  should  have  the 
best  of  care,  attention,  and  food. 

In  the  last-named  respect  a  strong, 
\  igorous  boar,  from  one  to  four  years 
old,  may  be  fed  chiefly  on  swill, 
stirred  with  barley,  pea,  and  oatmeal. 
But  by  swill  is  meant  good,  whole- 
some refuse,  no  entrails,  chicken 
bones,  or  decayed  food.  In  summer 
green  food,  especially  chopped  lu- 
cerne, should  be  fed  freely. 

The  number  of  sows  which  a  boar 
is  capable  of  serving  or  should  he 
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allowed  to  serve,  will  depend  on  the 
age  of  the  boar,  and  also  on  the  con- 
stitutional vigor.  \n  Knglish  autho 
rity  puts  the  limn  at  titty  sows  a 
year.  The  pen  should  be  kept  clean. 
Hid  the  yard  occasionally  raked 
Clean  water  should  he  on  hand  both 
summer  and  winter.  Whereas  in  the 
Old  C  ountry  the  custom  is  to  indulge 
the  hoar  with  a  little  grooming.  ;t  ;s 
possible  to  supplement  this  attention 
in  the  summer  with  a  dip  into  some 
bath  of  weak  antiseptic  solution.  The 
skin  is  thus  kept  in  a  healthy  condi- 
tion. As  with  all  classes  of  stock, 
kind  treatment  results  in  a  quiet- 
dispositioned  animal,  and  one  that  will 
be  easy  to  handle  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son. 

—  Itch.  — 
Pigs,  as  we  all  know,  dearly  love  to 
be  scratched.  Frequently,  however, 
pigs  can  be  seen  indulging  in  a  de- 
gree of  scratching  and  rubbing  which 
points  to  more  than  slight  irritation 
of  the  skin  or  a  proceeding  under- 
taken as  an  amusement.  Occasionally 
the  trouble  is  lice.  *  and  sometimes 
mange,  or  "itch"  (technically  scabies), 
but  happily  porcine  scabies  is  very 
rare  in  this  country.  Lice  should 
be  visible  to  the  ordinary  human  eye 
if  the  pig  has  been  carefully  examined, 
because  the  pig  louse  is  a  big  one,  the 
largest  of  the  tribe,  and  it  is  scarcely- 
possible  to  overlook  its  presence.  The 
determination  of  the  existence  of  itch 
is  not  so  easy,  for  it  requires  experi- 
ence and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  micro- 
scope to  distinguish  between  itch  and 
eczema.  W  ashing  with  good  strong 
carbolic  soap,  and  daily  application  of 
sulphur  and  carbolised  oil  will  settle 
both  complaints  without  risk,  and  can 
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IMPLEMENT  MAKER. 
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YOUNG  STREET 
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be  used  with  satisfactory  results  on 
cow  s  and  horses.    The  usual  chemical 

treatment  for  eczema  is  powerless  to 

cure  mangC,  ami  that  suitable  for 
mange  is  likely  to  aggravate  eczema; 
but  the  above  is  safely  destructive  to 
either. 


Steer  and  Heifer  Beef. 

With  the  object  of  rinding  out 
something  about  the  relative  value  of 
bullocks  and  heifers  for  feeding  pur- 
poses, experiments  were  carried  out 
by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  experiments  have 
been  carried  on  for  some  years,  and 
the  results  should  prove  interesting. 
In  the  first  trial  five  animals  were 
used  in  each  lot.  one  lot  being  steers, 
another  spayed  heifers,  and  a  third 
open  heifers.  They  were  Shorthorns 
of  like  breeding,  and  treated  alike 
previous  to  tests.  In  this  case  seve- 
ral of  the  heifers  calved  and  inter- 
fered with  the  trial,  and  too  much  im- 
portance must  not  be  attached  to  the 
results.  The  steers  made  the  larger 
gain,  and  sold  at  J^d.  per  lb.  more 
than  the  heifers.  The  steers  made 
an  average  gain  in  eleven  months  of 
806  lb.,  and  one  heifer,  clear  of  calf, 
made  775  lb.  When  slaughtered  the 
carcases  were  examined  by  an  expert, 
and  the  heifers  were  found  to  give  a 
larger  percentage  of  prime  cuts  than 
the  steers,  so  that  on  the  basis  of 
meat  and  by-products  obtained  the 
heifers  were  worth  fully  %d.  per  lb. 
more  than  was  paid  for  them.  Cre- 
diting each  lot  with  the  actual  value 
of  the  different  cuts  and  the  by-pro- 
ducts, and  not  including  the  expense 
of  killing  and  handling,  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  the  butcher  made  about 
three  times  as  much  out  of  the  hei- 
fers as  out  of  the  bullocks. 

The  second  trials  were  made  with 
fifteen  pure-bred  Hcrefords.  The  ani- 
mals were  proportioned  as  before.  In 
this  case  the  gain  by  the  open  hei- 
fers was  1  86  lb.  per  day.  being  greater 
than  either  of  the  other  lots,  and  that, 
too,  with  less  food  and  at  less  cost. 
There  was  very  litle  difference  be- 
tween the  other  two  lots,  either  as 
regards  gain  per  day  or  cost  of  the 
garrt,  though  the  heifers  had  the  ad- 
vantage. Carefully-conducted  slaugh- 
ter and  block  tests  failed  to  show  any 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  meat, 
although  the  percentage  of  high- 
priced  cuts.  ribs,  and  loins  was  greater 
in  both  lots  of  heifers  than  in  the  case 
of  the  steers.      It  has  been  claimed 


that  in  heifer  carcases  there  is  a 
greater  percentage  of  fat.  thereby  ren- 
dering them  of  less  value  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  report  concludes:  "It  was 
observed  in  this  and  other  investiga- 
tions that  under  similar  conditions 
heifers  are  inclined  to  take  on  flesh 
a  little  more  readily  than  bullocks. 
Larger  .uains  by  the  heifers  may  not 
be  shown,  but  there  is  a  tendency  to 
finish  at  a  little  earlier  stage  in  the 
process  of  fattening.  The  difference 
between  bullocks  and  heifers  in  this 
respect,  when  fed  under  the  same  con- 
ditions, has  also  been  noted  by  prac- 
tical stockmen  feeding  on  an  exten- 
sive scale.  ' 


A  Useful  Paint. 

A  serviceable  paint  for  farm  build- 
ings can  be  made  by  thickening  sour 
milk  or  butter-milk  with  Portland  ce- 
ment ami  metallic  Venetian  red  or 
bright-red  paint  powder  to  the  ordi- 
nary consistency.  I  painted  the  out- 
side of  my  barn  (rough  timber)  with 
this  mixture  (says  a  correspondent  of 
the  "I'rairie  Farmer")  and  also  paint- 
ed a  few  boards  with  ordinary  oil 
paint  as  a  check,  and  six  years  after 
the  milk  paint  had  preserved  the  wood 
better  than  the  oil  paint.  It  has  kept 
its  color  and  shows  no  sign  of  age. 
This  paint  will  not  rub  nor  wash  off 
like  whitewash.  The  grease  in  the 
milk  seems  to  have  the  fixing  quality, 
as  I  tried  using  water  with  the  ce- 
ment and  paint,  and  found  it  rubbed 
off  rapidly.  For  this  reason  it  is 
judged  that  sour  milk  is  better  than 
butter-milk,  as  it  contains  more 
grease.  This  sort  of  paint  costs  but 
little,  and  can  be  mixed  up  instantly. 
It  is  very  valuable  for  doing  little 
odd  painting  jobs  around  the  farm 
which  might  not  otherwise  get  done. 
Jt  is  necesary  to  keep  agitating  the 
paint,  as  the  cement  settles  quickly. 

Even  after  ringbone  or  spavin  has 
developed,  either  may  often  be  cured 
by  proper  treatment  of  the  feet,  and 
by  applying  a  lly-blister.  The  fly- 
blister  is  prepared  by  thoroughly  mix- 
ing one  ounce  of  pulverised  cantha- 
rides.  one  ounce  of  biniodide  of  mer- 
cury, and  eigh(  ounces  of  lard.  The 
hair  is  clipped  over  the  part  and  the 
blister  applied  with  considerable  rub- 
bing.  The  horses'  head  should  be 
tied  so  as  to  prevent  his  biting  the 
part  blistered.  A  second  application 
of  the  blister  is  to  be  used  about  a 
month  after  the  first. 
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Raising  Good  Beef. 

From  "  Homestead." 

There  are  a  great  number  of 
calves,  the  offspring  of  the  general- 
purpose  grade  Shorthorns  which 
are  commonly  found  on  farms, 
that  are  raised  on  skim  milk,  and 
are  used  for  the  production  of  beef. 
It  is  easy,  bv  good  feeding,  to  pro- 
duce excellent  animals  in  this 
way  ;  but,  as  every  one  who  has 
bought  steers  for  feeding  can  tes- 
tify, great  numbers  of  these  cattle 
are  utterly  spoiled  by  bad  me- 
thods of  feeding  during-  th->  time 
they  are  calves,  and  are  so  stunt- 
ed that  no  amount  of  good  feed- 
ing at  a  later  period  can  make 
really  good  cattle  of  them.  It»  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
calf  which  is  intended  for  beef 
should  have  a  good  start,  and 
should  form,  while  yet  a  calf, 
those  habits  of  growth,  thriftiness, 
and  constitution  which  are  the 
necessary  characteristics  of  a  good 
beef  animal.  To  accomplish  this 
end,  good  and  careful-  feeding  is 
necessary.  In  the  milk  food  of  the 
calf  raised  for  beef  a  little 
generositv  will  prove  the  best 
economy.  Those  who  take  the  calf 
at  once  from  its  mother  and  put 
it  on  skim  milk  at  the  end  of  a 
week  or  ten  days,  may  save  a  lit- 
tle cream,  but  they  run  the  risk 
of  injuring  the  delicate  digestive 
organs  of  the  young  animal  so  as 
to  permanently  retard  its  growth. 
It  is  a  much  safer  practice  to 
allow  the  young  calf  to  remain 
with  its  mother  for  a  day  or  two, 
so  that  she  may  nurse  it  and  give 
it  a  good  start  ;  then  to  remove 
it,  and  give  it  warm,  new  milk, 
in  moderate  feeds,  twice  a  day, 
for  four  or  five  weeks.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  feed  even  new 
milk  from  a  pail  in  excessive  quan- 
tities. Four  or  live  quarts  twice 
dailv  will  be  ample  feed,  and  to 
feed  more  is  to  run  'the  risk  of 
upsetting  the  voungster's  digestive 
organs,  even  while  all  new  milk  is 
being  used. 


At  the  end  of  four  or  five  weeks 
the  calf  is  stronger,  and  a  gradual 
change  may  be  made  from  new  to 
skim-milk,  taking  ten  days  to  two 
weeks  to  make  the  change,  and 
being  careful  to  have  the  skim-milk 
as  nearly  as  possible  at  tflie  tem- 
perature of  new  milk.  At  the  same 
time  some  equivalent  for  the  cream 
taken  from  the  milk  should  be 
added.  Starch,  of  course,  fills 
much  the  same  place  as  a  food  that 
fat  does.  It  is  not  well,  however, 
to  use  starchy  foods  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  the  butter-fat  of  the  milk. 
The  digestion  of  the  starch  is 
affected  through  the  action  of  the 
saliva  of  the  mouth,  and  where 
starchy  foods  are  fed  in  milk  they 
almost  entirely  escape  this  action, 
pass  on  to  the  stomach  undigested, 
and  cause/  trouble  ;  hence,  the 
fashion  of  feeding  the  meal  of  the 
ordinary  grains  in  the  milk,  either 
raw  or  cooked,  is  not  good,  and 
is  liable  to  lead  to  digestive 
troubles  and  perhaps  to  scouring. 
The  best  substitutfc  for  the  cream 
taken  from  the  milk  is,  by  all 
odds  flaxseed,  either  whole  or 
ground,  boiled  into  a  thick  gruel. 
Flaxseed  contains  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  fat  and  protein,  and  a 
very  small  amount  of  starch,  hence 
it  may  be  fed  safely  in  milk,  as 
the  action  of  the  saliva  is  not  so 
much  needed  in  its  digestion.  Fed 
in  small  quantities  at  first,  and 
afterwards  increased  until  two 
cupfids  of  the  gruel  are  fed  in  the 
milk,  it  not  only  forms  a  good 
cream  equivalent,  but  has  an  im- 
portant action  in  preventing  con- 
stipation and  promoting  that 
general  appearance  of  thrift  and 
well-being  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  welldoer  among  beef  cattle. 
The  flaxseed  should  be  continued 
until  the  calf  is  eating  grain  very 
freely.  It  is  well  to  continue  to 
feed  milk  as  long  as  we  can  ;  at 
least  till  the  calf  is  six  or  seven 
months  old. 

As  soon  as  possible,  while  the 
calf  is  vet  on  new  milk,  it  should 
be   taught   to  eat.    For  this  pur- 


pose a  little  good  clover  hay  is 
very  valuable.  Whole  oats  are  very 
soon  relished,  and  the  calf  may 
safely  be  allowed  all  he  will  eat. 
It  is  very  important,  however,  to 
see  thatJ  no  food  is  left  in  the 
manger.  We  should  be  very  care- 
ful to  feed  no  more  than  will  be 
eaten  up  at  one  time,  and  if  any 
is '  left  it  should  be  cleaned  out  of 
the  manger  before  another  feed  is 
given.  In  the  winter  a  little  pulped 
roots,  or  even  silage,  may  be  given 
with  advantage.  In  the  summer 
we  believe  it  is  well  to  give  the 
calves  the  run  of  a  small  paddock 
of  grass,  provided  with  a  shelter 
from  the  sun  during  the  day. 
Calves  so  treated  do  not  present 
the  sleek,  smooth  appearance  of 
those  which  are  keptf  constantly  in 
the  stable,  but  they  develop  a  bet- 
ter constitution,  and  do  better 
afterwards  when  turned  out  on  the 
grass  as  yearlings  to  shift  for 
themselves. 

 ®  

The  Sandbrick. 

The  sandbrick  is  as  efficient  as 
iron,  wood,  or  stone,  having 
greater  stability  ;  is  cooler  and 
more  easilv  repaired  than  wood  or 
iron  ;  and  is  as  cool  and  as  easily 
repaired  as  stone.  The  material 
required  is  abundant  throughout 
the  North — i.e.,  good  lime,  clean, 
coarse  sand,  and  water.  Other 
materials  (clean  shell  and  small 
stone)  can  also  be  utilized.  Lime 
can  be  burnt  by  the  farmer  on  his 
own  land,  firewood  and  limestone 
being  nearly  always  on  the  spot. 
Sand  is  not  always  obtainable  on 
the  spot  ;  but  i>n  most  of  the 
creeks  good  sand  and  grit,  etc., 
can  be  obtained.  The  material 
obtained,  the  next  item  is  to 
turn  it  into  blocks,  18  in.  by 
9  in.  by  6  in.  being  a  handy 
size,  and  equals  9  bushels  of  lime 
(three  bags)  to  the  ioo  blocks,  or 
i  bushel  to  ii  blocks.  The  amount 
of  lime  varies  with  the  quality  of 
the  sand  used.     The  sand  should 
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be  free  from  dirt,  and  of  as  even  a 
grade  as  is  possible.  The  pro- 
portions are  three  of  sand  to  one 
of  lime,  well  slaked.  The  material  is 
then  worked  into  thick  mortar  until 
the  lime  and  sand  are  thoroughly 
united.  It  will  take  two  or  three 
turnings  over  to  do  this,  and  the 
more  thoroughly  this  is  done  the 
better.  The  material  being 
thoroughly  prepared,  is  thrown 
with  a  little  force  into  the  wood 
moulds  (.simply  a  square  box  with- 
out a  top  or  botttom).  to  com- 
pletely fill  it,  and  the  surplus 
smoothed  off  with  the  shovel.  In 
summer-time  tde  block  will  solidify 
quick  enough  to  allow  of  one  man 
using  two  moulds  a  day.  In  win- 
ter-time four  or  five  moulds  would 
be  necessary.  In  summer-time 
blocks  dry  rapidly  on  the  outside, 
leaving  the  inside  wet.  The  result 
will  be  that  the  brick  will  either 
split  or  crack.  To  obviate  this 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  blocks 
damp  on  outside  for  a  day  or  two, 
to  ensure  even-drying.  In  winter- 
time the  blocks  dry  more  evenly. 
The  more  evenlv  the  drying  is  con- 
ducted the  stronger  the  block. 
The  blocks  should  be  carefully 
built  on  either  concrete  or  stone 
foundation — concrete  for  prefer- 
ence— made  of  gravel  or  small 
stones  or  shells,  in  the  proportion 
of  one  of  limo  to  six  of  other 
material,  the  concrete  to  be  at 
least  9  in.  or  12  in.  wider  than  the 
wall.  In  building  into  the  wall 
the  blocks  should  be  laid  in  mortar 
of  the  same  consistency  as  the 
block  is  made  of,  and  the  wall 
reinforced  with  two  or  three  layers 
of  fencing  wire  or  hoop  iron,  espe- 
ciallv  under  and  over  any  of  the 
door  or  window  openings.  Brick 
quoins  and  fencing  wire  should  be 
used  in  cottage  construction  ;  but 
in  farm  buildings  thev  are  not 
required,  and  are  not  absolutely 
necessarv  in  other  construction.  To 
carr'-  the  wall  plates  for  roof  or 
floor  it  is  usual  to  build  in  i8in. 
tee  bolts  in  the  wall  tto  which  the 
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plates  arc  fixed.  The  wall,  when 
completed,  can  be  lined  as  the 
owner  prefers,  and  made  to  look 
most  attractive.  The  ideal  block 
is  made  when  the  materials  are 
carefully   graded   and  intermixed, 

Closely  moulded,  and  slowlv  and 
evenlv  dried.  The  sandbrick  will 
grow  harder  with  time.  Rain  adds 
tto  its  life,  heat  does  not  affect  it, 
and  verv  little  attention  will  keep 
it  in  good  repair.  Sand  blocks 
can  be  made  bv  anv  in. 111  with  a 
will  to  take  the  trouble  to  do  it. 
Of  course,  tradesmen  used  to  the 
work  can  turn  out  good  work  ; 
but  if  care  is  taken  success  can 
lie  obtained  bv  the  average  man 
every  time."— From  "  Agricultural 
Bureau  Reports." 

 «»  

Paspalum  Seed. 

Paspalum  seed,  even  that  which  is 
reported  to  be  hand-shaken,  is  so  of- 
ten disappointing  in  its  results  that 
special  interest  attaches  to  any  prac- 
tical suggestion  calculated  to  give  a 
better  chance  of  germination.  In 
this  connection  a  New  Zealand  far- 
mer gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
best  method  is  to  cut  the  seed-heads 
about  18  inches  long  with  a  reaping- 
hook,  and  place  them  in  small  bun- 
dles on  the  grass.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  handle  it  gently,  as  the 
ripe  seed  easily  falls.  Each  day's 
cutting  is  taken  at  once  to  the  barn, 
where  it  is  placed  in  rows  crossing 
each  other,  so  as  to  allow  free  ven- 
tilation. In  three  days  the  bundles 
are  shaken  on  a  sheet  or  floor,  the 
ripe  seed  coming  out  freely,  and  the 
unripe  seed  and  husks,  which  remain 
on  the  stalk,  are  carted  away  and 
spread  on  the  paddocks.  The  good 
seed  is  then  placed  on  sheets  spread 
out  to  dry,  and  sieved,  after  which  it 
is  placed  in  the  seed  bins.  "I  have 
sown  the  seed  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  cut  the  ripe  seed  in  the  fol- 
lowing March  and  April  for  first  crop, 
and  a  month  later  cut  it  again,  thus 
showing  that  it  does  not  take  five 
months  for  the  seed-heads  to  ripen. 
As  to  leaving  the  seed  in  stooks,  that 
is  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  stook  paspalum 
grass.  To  show  how  easily  the  seed 
tails  when  ripe,  a  heavy  wind  or  rain 
will  send  a  great  deal  to  the  ground, 
which  I  know  from  experience,  hav- 
ing lost  much  seed  this  season  from 
this  cause.  Seed  grown  by  men  of 
experience  can  be  brought  up  to  90 
per  cent,  germinating-power.  The 
grass  can  also  be  cut  with  machine 


for  seed.  Canvas  covers  are  used 
along  the  row  of  cut  grass,  which  is 
taken  up  and  shaken  on  the  sheet,  and 
then  thrown  away  for  hay.  You  will 
in  this  way  get  only  the  very  best 
seed,  the  unripe  going  with  the  hay. 
The  machine  will  lay  the  grass  down 
more  gently  than  if  cut  by  hand,  and 
although  you  will  get  less  seed  it  will 
be  of  the  best  quality." — "Sydney 
Daily  Telegraph." 

To  make  a  good  cow  from  a  good 
call  two  things  must  be  guarded 
against— a  lack  of  food  to  make  a 
proper  growtli  and  the  use  of  such 
food  as  will  fatten  instead  of  build- 
ing up  the  frame  and  muscular  sys- 
tem. The  skim-milk-fed  calf  will  usu- 
ally make  a  better  dairy  cow  than 
one  that  is  allowed  to  suckle  the  old 
cow  if  sufficient  pains  be  taken  to 
give  the  skim-milk  at  the  right  time 
and  of  a  proper  temperature. 

It  is  impossible  to  produce  high- 
grade  butter  from  low-grade  milk,  al- 
though some  people  think  that  can 
be  done.  There  is  110  school  of  dairy- 
ing that  has  been  able  to  send  out 
men  that  could  take  low-grade  milk, 
and  make  either  good  butter  or  cheese 
from  it.  The  same  is  true  on  the 
farm.  When  the  pastures  are  full  of 
weeds  in  midsummer,  and  the  cows, 
by  reason  of  the  shortness  of  the 
grass,  are  driven  to  eating  the  weeds, 
the  milk  from  such  feed  has  a  weedy 
taste  and  the  milk  products  suffer. 
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Superphosphate  for 
Grass  Land. 

Attention  is  being  directed  continu- 
ally by  our  agricultural  experts  to 
the  great  advantages  of  applying 
phosphate  of  lime  on  poor  grass  lands. 
The  average  yield  of  grass  in  this 
country  could  be  very  largely  in- 
creased if  farmers  were  to  treat  their 
grass  lands  with  the  same  care  that 
they  do  the  crops  grown  on  arable 
soil.  We  have  before  us  just  now  a 
brochure  on  the  utility  of  superphos- 
phate as  a  spring  top-dressing  for 
grass  lands,  to  which  Professor 
Wrightson,  of  Downton  College,  has 
written  some  interesting  introductory 
remarks.  He  points  out  that  owing 
to  the  unceasing  drain  of  phosphates 
from  all  descriptions  of  cultivated 
soils,  year  after  year,  and  century  af- 
ter century,  it  is  no  matter  for  sur- 
prise that  our  fields  and  pastures 
should  have  become  denuded  of  this 
constituent.  We  are  liable  to  think 
that  arable  fields  are  more  subject 
to  loss  from  cropping  than  pasture 
grounds,  and  this  erroneous  idea  has 
controlled  practice  even  down  to  the 
present  time.  It  should,  however,  be 
remembered  that  pastures  are  perpe- 
tually being  robbed  by  grazing  ani- 
mals. In  their  case  it  has  been  con- 
stant depletion,  for  while  manures  of 
various  kinds  are  freely  applied  to 
arable  land,  pastures  are  too  often 
neglected,  and  supposed  to  preserve 
their  fertility  through  the  simple  act 
of  grazing.  This  view  is  evidently 
incorrect,  and  especially  so  when 
milk-selling  is  practised.  We  are  ac- 
customed to  think  that  two,  or  more 
than  two,  white  straw  crops  in  suc- 
cession exhaust  a  field,  and  to  forget 


that  a  cow  yielding  600  gallons  of 
milk,  say,  from  April  1  to  November 
I,  removes  12  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid 
from  an  acre  of  land,  besides  what 
she  stores  up  in  the  body  of  her  un- 
born calf.  Such  a  cow  removes  at 
least  15  lb.  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
the  land  on  which  she  grazes  every 
year,  whereas  two  corn  crops  only  re- 
move 42  lb.  in  four  years.  It  is, 
therefore,  certain  that  in  four  years 
a  good  cow  will  remove  50  per  cent, 
more  phosphoric  acid  from  an  acre 
of  land,  supposing  she  grazes  an  acre. 
Even  if  she  requires  i}4  acres  of  good 
pasture  to  support  her,  she  will  re- 
move as  much  phosphoric  acid  per 
acre  as  is  removed  by  corn-growing 
on  the  four-course  system.  What 
would  be  thought  of  a  farmer  who 
never  manured  his  land?  And  yet  it 
is  quite  as  absurd  to  deplete  grass 
land  by  selling  milk,  if  the  phosphoric 
acid  is  not  restored  by  applications  of 
superphosphate. 

The  consequences  of  this  short- 
sighted policy  are  easily  seen  in  the 
presence  of  sour,  coarse  grasses, 
which  not  even  hunger  will  induce 
stock  to  eat;  in  the  absence  of  clo- 
vers, and  in  the  prevalence  of  butter- 
cups, cowslips,  daisies,  yellow-rattle, 
red  bartsia,  moons,  and  sorrel,  instead 
of  rich  and  palatable  grasses.  My  own 
first  experience  of  the  effects  of  su- 
perphosphate on  coarse  grass  was 
gained  by  leaving  one  ridge  unmanured 
in  a  field  that  was  top-dressed  with 
superphosphate.  This  ridge  was  con- 
spicuous during  the  whole  of  the  next 
season  from  its  being  absolutely  neg- 
lected by  cattle.  The  stock  grazed 
all  the  remainder  of  the  field  closely, 
but  this  ridge  was  left  rank  with 
coarse  herbage,  which  nothing  would 
touch. 


It  is  not  only  in  quantity  of  grass 
that  the  effect  is  seen,  but  in  quality, 
and  it  is  extraordinary  to  notice  how 
coarse  species  of  grass,  moss,  and 
weedy  herbage  disappear  under  the 
influence  of  dressings  of  superphos- 
phate. It  is  only  necessary  to  try 
the  effect  in  order  to  be  convinced 
as  to  the  enormous  advantage  of  a 
backbone  of  phosphates  on  any  pas- 
ture.— "Mark  Lane  Express." 

It  is  said  that  all  kinds  of  cattle 
are  observed  to  be  fonder  of  salt  the 
farther  they  are  distant  from  the  sea. 
Thus,  in  America,  the  horses  which 
are  bred  up  near  the  sea  show  no 
extraordinary  liking  to  salt  while  they 
remain  near  that  element,  but  after 
being  carried  to  a  distance  from  it 
they  become  fonder  of  salt  than  of 
corn.  The  case  is  the  same  in  Switz- 
erland, and  doubtless  in  other  moun- 
tainous countries.  Is  it  that  there 
arises  from  the  sea  an  exhalation  so 
impregnated  with  saline  particles  as 
to  render  the  use  of  salt  there  less 
necessary  for  cattle? 

 $  

When  is  a  Cow  at  Her 
Best. 

When  is  a  cow  at  her  best?  Ac- 
cording to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
Wisconsin  Dairy  Station,  a  cow  is  at 
her  best  during  her  fifth  and  sixth 
years,  up  to  which  time  the  produc- 
tion of  milk  and  butter-fat  by  cows  in 
normal  condition  increases  each  year. 
The  length  of  time  the  cow  will  main- 
tain her  maximum  production  depends 
on  her  constitutional  strength  and  the 
care  with  which  she  is  fed  and  man- 
aged. A  good  dairy  cow  should  not 
show  any  marked  falling-off  until  af- 
ter ten  years  of  age.  Many  excellent 
produced  by  heifers  is  somewhat  bet- 
than  this.  The  quality  of  the  milk 
records  have  been  made  by  cows  older 
ter  than  that  of  the  older  cows,  for 
a  decrease  had  been  noted  of  one  to 
two-tenths  of  one  per  cent  in  the  ave- 
rage fat  content  for  each  year  until 
the  cows  have  reached  the  full  age. 
This  is  caused  by  the  increase  in 
weight  of  the  cows  with  advancing 
age.  At  any  rate,  there  seems  to 
be  a  parallelism  between  the  two  sets 
of  figures  for  the  same  cows.  Young 
animals  use  a  portion  of  their  food 
for  the  formation  of  body  tissue,  and 
it  is  to  lie  expected,  therefore,  that 
heifers  will  require  a  larger  propor- 
tion ot  nutrients  for  the  production  of 
milk-  and  butter-fat  than  do  other 
cows.     After  a  certain  age  has  been 
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'  reached — on  the  average,  seven  years 
—  the  food  required  tor  the  production 
I  of  milk  or  butter-fat  again  increases, 
both  as  regards  dry  matter  and  the 
digestible  components  <<t  the  food.  A 
good  milk  cow  of  exceptional 
strength,  kept  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, whose  digestive  system  has 
not  been  impaired  by  over-feeding  or 
crowding  for  high  results,  should 
continue  to  be  a  profitable  producer 
till  her  twelfth  year,  although  the 
economy  of  her  production  is  apt  to 
be  somewhat  reduced  before  this  age 
is  reached. 

 •  

Capped  Hocks. 

A  veterinary  surgeon  is  reported  to 
have  devised  a  curious  method  of 
treating  capped  hock  which  was  said 
to  give  satisfactory  results.  His 
plan  was  to  apply  a  bandage  of  strong 
canvas  very  tightly  round  the  hock 
,  so  that  each  turn  came  over  the 
point.  The  horse  was  then  required 
to  move,  but  if  the  bandage  had  been 
properly  put  on  he  could  not  flex  the 
joint,  except  very  slightly,  and  the 
horse  moved  with  the  limb  extended 
to  rear.  After  taking  about  twenty 
steps  the  horse  was  stopped,  when  he 
would  make  violent  efforts  to  get  rid 
of  the  bandage,  which  he  wrould  even- 
tually burst  by  flexing  his  hock;  and 
when  he  accomplished  this,  it  was 
maintained  that  the  enlargement 
would  be  found  to  have  nearly  disap- 
peared. The  inventor's  idea  was  that 
I  the  great  pressure  ruptured  the  swell- 
»  ing  internally,  and  the  matter  contain- 
ed therein  was  dispersed  into  the  sur- 
rounding tissues  and  absorbed. 


A  Day's  Work  for  a  Horse. 

The  capacity  of  a  horse  is  the  power 
of  endurance  within  the  limit  of  los- 
ing flesh.  Whenever  a  horse  begins 
to  lose  flesh  he  is  being  worked  be- 
yond his  capacity,  and  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  until  he  will  seri- 
ously fall  behind  a  full  day's  work. 
This  capacity  may  fairly  be  placed  at 
eight  hours  when  the  whole  year  is 
considered.  Another  way  of  reach- 
ing the  capacity  of  a  horse  is  to  con- 
sider what  the  average  work  amounts 
to.  Farmers  as  a  rule  do  not  culti- 
vate more  than  six  acres  of  corn  per 
day.  and.  allowing  the  team  to  trav.l 
at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour, 
including  the  time  for  turning,  it 
would  require  but  about  six  and  a 
half  hours,  at  the  same  rate  of  travel. 
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to  plough  two  acrc>.  cutting  a  14- 
inch  furrow,  or.  in  other  words,  a 
team  must  travel  a  little  more  than 
thirteen  miles  to  perform  what  is  or- 
dinarily recognised  as  a  day's  work, 
or  eight  hours'  work  would  require 
that  a  horse  should  travel  but  a  frac- 
tion over  a  mile  and  a  half  per  hour 
in  doing  the  average  day's  work. — 
"Farm,  Stock,  and  Home." 

 +  

Pig  Feeding. 

Results  of  experiments  in  pig-lced- 
ing  at  the  L'tah  Station,  U.S.A.,  ex- 
tending over  two  years,  justify  the 
following  conclusions: — Pigs  al- 
lowed to  run  at  large  over  eighteen 
acres  of  good  pasture  and  fed  a  full 
ration  of  grain  made  the  most  rapid 
growth  and  required  the  least  grain 
for  one  pound  of  gain.  2.  Pigs  con- 
fined in  movable  pens  in  the  pasture 
grow  more  slowly  than  those  run- 
ning loose,  and  required  an  increase 
of  20  per  cent,  of  grain  to  make  one 
pound  of  growth.  3.  Pigs  at  pasture, 
fed  under  three  different  conditions, 
gained  92.5  per  cent,  more,  and  ate 
but  2  per  cent,  more  than  the  pigs 
getting  grass  and  otherwise  similarly 
fed,  but  confined  in  pens.  The  grain 
required  to  produce  one  pound  of  gain 
was  increased  over  40  per  cent,  with 
those  in  pens  over  those  at  pasture. 
4.  Pigs  fed  but  part  rations  of  grain 
at  pasture  made  satisfactory  gains. 
Those  at  pasture  getting  the  three- 
fourths  grain  ration  gained  more  than 
those  fed  a  full  grain  ration  and 
grass,  either  in  the  yards  or  in  the 
pens.  5.  Pigs  pastured  without 
grain  made  about  the  same  growth  for 
three  seasons  in  succession,  thus  ave- 
raging .36  of  a  pound  per  day.  6.  As 
nearly  as  can  be  judged,  exercise 
alone  increased  the  gain  22  per  cent., 
and   the  amount   eaten   but   1.5  per 
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cent.,  hut  decreased  the  amount  re- 
quired for  one  pound  of  grain  22  per 
cent.  7.  Grass  when  cut  and  fed 
green  to  pigs,  whether  fed  in  pens  or 
yards,  or  with  full  or  part  grain  ra- 
tion, or  without  grain,  proved  to  be 
of  very  little  value.  8.  Pigs  confined 
in  pens  and  fed  on  grass  alone,  mostly 
lucerne,  for  ninety-one  days,  lost  over 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  per  day.  9.  The 
average  of  the  pigs  fed  on  grass  gain- 
ed a  little  more  than  those  without 
the  grass,  but  not. enough  to  pay  for 
the  extra  feed  in  the  grass.  10.  With 
the  pigs  confined  in  pens  the  grass 
proved  beneficial,  while  with  those  in 
the  yard  it  proved  detrimental,  the 
latter  requiring  more  gain  to  make  a 
pound  of  pork  with  the  grass  than 
without  it.  11.  Pasturing  either  with 
full  or  with  part  grain  rations  ap- 
peared to  be  by  far  the  cheapest  and 
best  way  of  making  pork.  Note — 
The  grass  is  a  mixture  of  eight  varie- 
ties, in  which  lucerne  constitutes  at 
least  one-half. 
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The  Cow  Pea. 

The  cow-pea  has  not  arrived  at  the 
stage  of  playing  the  same  important 
role  in  agriculture  in  this  country  that 
it  does  in  many  parts  of  America. 
The  cow-pea  is  a  leguminous  crop 
grown  for  forage,  human  consump- 
tion, and  the  renovation  of  the  soil 
by  the  most  modern  and  approved 
system  of  gathering  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  more  of  a  bean 
in  character  and  appearance  than  a 
pea,  being  closely  allied  to  the  well- 
known  haricot  bean  of  domestic  use. 
The  pods  of  different  varieties  vary 
from  about  4  to  16  in.  in  length,  and 
the  peas  from  kidney  shape  to  small, 
round  pea  forms.    The  peas  are  all 
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colours — white,  black,  red,  brown,  and 
intermediate  shades,  and  are  often 
mottled  and  speckled.  A  few  varie- 
ties ripen  seed  in  sixty  days  from  the 
time  of  planting,  whilst  others  require 
from  eight  to  nine  months.  Between 
these  extremes  there  are  all  grades. 
In  parts  of  the  United  States  a  yield 
of  from  two  to  three  tons  of  cured 
hay  per  acre  is  quite  common.  Seed 
is  yielded  at  the  rate  of  from  twenty 
to  forty  bushels  per  acre. 

The  cow-pea  requires  a  warm, 
moist  seedbed.  The  ground  for  the 
crop  requires  to  be  well  ploughed  and 
harrowed  and  the  surface  brought  to 
as  fine  a  tilth  as  possible.  When  sown 
in  drills  the  rows  are  made  from  18  to 
30  in.  apart,  depending  on  whether 
the  smaller  or  larger  varieties  are 
grown.  The  seed  should  be  covered 
about  2  in.  deep,  and  on  no  account 
planted  too  early  while  the  ground  is 
still  cold  and  wet.  Experience  goes 
to  prove  that  the  increase  in  yield  of 
both  seed  and  hay  obtained  when  the 
seed  is  drilled  in  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  pay  for  the  additional  ex- 
pense of  drilling  as  compared  with 
broadcasting.  When  the  crop  is  sown 
broadcast  and  harrowed  in,  it  requires 
no  further  attention  in  the  way  of  cul- 
tivation. It  needs,  however,  a  greater 
amount  of  seed,  the  growth  of  the 
plant  is  less  vigorous,  and  the  crop  is 
not  so  easily  cut  if  wanted  for  hay  as 
when  the  seed  is  drilled  in.  When 
seed  is  plentiful  and  labour  scarce 
it  may  be  better  to  sow  broadcast. 
The  most  economical  way  of  using 
cow-peas  is  to  feed  the  vines  and  peas 
to  stock.  As  hay,  it  is  about  equal 
to  good  lucerne  in  feeding  value.  It 
is  especially  rich  in  blood-,  bone-,  and 
muscle-making  material.  Pigs  do  es- 
pecially well  on  cow-peas.  An  acre 
of  ripening  peas  will  pasture  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty  young  pigs.  Where  it 
is  intended  to  turn  the  vines  under  for 
green-manuring,  it  is  advisable  to  first 
pasture  with  pigs.  The  droppings 
will  enrich  the  soil,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  large  amount  of  firm  pork  of 
excellent  quality  can  be  secured.  Pigs 
also  relish  the  cured  hay,  and 
it  can  he  fed  to  fattening  pigs  in 
addition  to  their  allowance  of  grain. 
Cattle  and  sheep  are  liable  to  bloat 
if  allowed  to  eat  ravenously  of  the 
green  vines,  but,  as  with  lucerne,  if 
the  vines  are  cut  and  allowed  to  wilt 
all  risks  are  obviated. 

')|,iiiions  differ  as  to  the  value  of 
1  li<  cow-pea  for  ensilage.  It  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  inferior  to  green 
maize  or  sorghum,  and  is  much  more 
liable  to  spoil.    In  the  feeding  of  pigs 


it  has  been  proved  that  much  more 
lean  meat  is  produced  as  compared 
with  a  diet  of  grain.  As  ensilage,  the 
vine  has  been  successfully  substituted 
for  wheat  bran  when  feeding  dairy 
cows.  Seven  pounds  of  such  were 
considered  equivalent  to  one  pound 
of  bran.  In  several  instances  it  has 
been  reported  that  a  change  back  to 
bran  has  resulted  in  a  loss  of  25  per 
cent,  in  milk  and  butter-fat. 

Owing  to  the  rank  and  succulent 
nature  of  the  cow-pea  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  cure  into  hay.  The  vines 
are  cut  for  this  purpose  when  the  first 
pods  bepin  to  ripen.  Vines  which  have 
been  cut  in  the  morning  and  well 
forked  in  the  afternoon  are  usually 
dry  enough  to  put  into  small  cocks 
the  next  afternoon.  They  should  be 
left  out  in  the  open  two  or  three  days 
before  being  hauled  in  for  stacking.  A 
light  rain  does  very  little  damage  to 
the  hay.  The  essential  point  in  mak- 
ing the  hay  is  to  avoid  handling  the 
vines  when  wet.  Although  the  hay 
is  cured  it  still  contains  an  amount 
of  moisture.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
not  to  pack  it  too  closely,  but  to  al- 
low room  for  the  escape  of  heat  and 
moisture. 

For  use  as  green  manure  the  best 
results  follow  mowing  the  vines  and 
allowing  them  to  wilt  on  the  surface, 
ploughing  them  in  later  on.  Turning 
the  vines  under  green  has  been  proved 
to  give  the  poorest  economic  results 
of  all,  save  on  soils  of  heavy  clay. 
The  heavier  the  crop  turned  under 
the  greater  the  beneficial  action  on 
the  mechanical  condition  of  the  soil. 
On  sandy  soils  which  are  already  too 
light  the  vines  should  be  left  on  the 
surface  to  decay.  It  has  been  proved 
that  an  average  crop  of  cow-peas 
turned  under  will  add  to  the  soil  more 
than  1 10  lb.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  hav- 
ing (in  America)  an  actual  cash  value 
of  £2  t6s.  Besides  this  direct  addi- 
tion to  the  soil  of  fertilizing  material, 
the  crop  renders  av  ailable  for  the  use 
of  succeeding  crops  about  24  lb.  of 
phosphoric  arid  and  100  lb.  of  potash. 

The  advantages  of  growing  cow- 
peas  arc  thus  briefly  summarized  by 
an  American  scientist: — (1)  The  vine 
shades  the  soil  in  summer,  and  leaves 
it  friable  and  loose  for  a  future  crop; 
(3)  it  has  a  large  root  development 
and  draws  moisture  from  a  depth  and 
with  it  the  mineral  matter  needed  by 
the  plant;  (4)  it  is  adaptable  to  any 
kind  of  soil — stiff  clay  to  porous  sand, 
alluvial  Hats  to  barren  uplands;  (5)  it 
stands  heat  and  sunshine;  (6)  its  ra- 
pid growth  enables  two  crops  a  year 
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to  be  grown  on  the  same  soil;  (7) 
(when  sown  thickly  it  smothers  all 
weeds,  and  thus  acts  as  a  cleansing 
■OP!  (8)  every  kind  of  crop  grow- 
well  alter  it;  (9)  it  is  good  food  for 
•nan  and  beast. 


From  Grade  to  Pure  Breed 

The  question  has  often  been  asked 
,ho\v  many  crosses  of  pure  blood  will 
entitle  the  descendant  of  a  crossbred 
to  be  described  as  a  pure-bred?  In 
Ihese  days  of  dock  and  herd  books 
the  question  is  a  necessary  one  in 
prder  to  decide  what  animals  shall 
be  admitted  for  registration.  The 
number  of  pure  crosses  in  the  pedi- 
gree of  a  candidate  for  admission  to 
registration  differs  in  various  breeds, 
and  in  some  instances  no  number  is 
mentioned.  The  settlement  of  this 
matter  is  of  considerable  importance 
as  registration  gives  an  animal  a  cer- 
;aiu  value  and  standing  for  s*ud  pur- 
poses, and  that  value  and  alandm^ 
ire  appreciated  by  buyers  of  breed- 
ing-stock. In  some  instances  it  is 
iccepted  that  five  crosses  to  the  pure 
blood  from  an  ancestor  rhat  was  a 
iigh-grade  and  not  a  crossbred,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  constiMted  an 
inimal  pure  bred.  That  number  of 
rrosses  from  a  half  bred  would  give 
jj  f^ths  of  pure  bloo'V  The  propor- 
:ion  of  foreign  blood  in  ar  animal  so 
>red  would  be  sma'l  that  many 
•tock-breeders  wou'd  be  inclined  to 
•egard  it  as  a  ne^'igible  quantity,  and 
>n  paper  to  be  as  good  as  a  pure  bred. 
But  how  would  an  anuria'  so  bred 
stand  the  test  of  a  stud  expcr.cnce? 
\t  what  point  ew  we  say  for  certain 
hat  atavism,  by  reproducing  thr.  for- 
:ign  strain,  ceises  to  be  manifested. 
In  considchig  this  quesu-jii  we  a;e 
net  by  some  very  curious  facts, 
rake,  for  hufancf,  th_  common  ex- 
jerience  of  a  b!a  k  Iamb  appearing 
n  a  flock  from  countless  generations 
)f  the  white  type.  This  shows  how 
mpossible  it  :s  to  always  completely 
diminate  a  foreign  suain.  The  re- 
ippearance  of  the  characteristic  of 
1  foreign  breed  100  years  after  it  was 
ntroduced  has  cf  late,  given  rise  to 
1  distinct  variaM-ji  in  the  polled  Eur- 
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hams  of  the  United  States.  These 
hornless  Durhams  are  descended 
through  the  GvVyime  family  from  the 
grandson  of  Bolingbrokc,  whose 
grand-dam  was  a  red  Galloway  Cow. 
It  is  the  polled  type  of  the  old  cow 
cropping  up  after  a  century  that  has 
established  the  new  vatiety  which 
American  cattle-breeders  have  had 
the  sense  to  render  permanent. 
Where  two  varieties  of  the  one  breed 
are  mingled,  and  the  after-breeding 
has  been  always  to  the  one  ty  .e,  the 
other  has  been  known  to  appear  after 
the  attempt  to  eliminate  it  has  lasted 
thirty  years. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  when 
a  breed  with  a  stain  in  its  pedigree 
can  be  guaranteed  to  be  a  pure  race, 
but  for  practical  purposes  it  is  advis- 
able to  fix  a  limit,  though  how  many 
crosses  should  be  considered  as  a 
safe  limit  is  more  than  I  would  like  to 
say.  The  matter  should  be  taken  in 
hand  by  the  breeders'  societies,  and 
some  finality  arrived  at. — "Austra- 
lasian." 

 $  

The  Value  of  Trees  on  the 
Highway. 

The  following  thoughts  on  the  value 
of  trees  on  the  highway  are  from  a 
paper  read  before  the  Illinois  Horti- 
cultural Society  by  T.  J.  Burrill, 
chief  in  Botany  and  Horticulture  at 
the  Illinois  College  of  Agriculture  :— 

"  The  commercial  value  actually 
added  to  property  may  often  be  much 
greater  from  ornamental  trees  than 
any  common  agricultural  crops  ever 
yield  in  total  through  a  series  of 
years.  With  all  of  our  shortcoming 
in  regard  to  the  planting  and  care  of 
trees,  there  are  in  every  town  of  5,000 
or  more  people  in  Illinois  specimens 
which  would  not  be  parted  with  for 
1,000  dollars  apiece.  In  numerous 
instances  town  lots  have  sold  for 
double  their  value  because  of  the  trees 
someone  else  has  planted.  The  follow- 
ing illustration  is  not  an  unusual 
case.  Two  lots  were  offered  for  sale 
on  the  same  street  and  essentially 
similar  in  every  way  except  that  in 
one  case  there  were  four  trees  about 
25  years  old,  two  in  the  street  and 
two  inside  of  the  sidewalk,  while  in 
the  other  case  the  only  trees  were  out- 
side the  sidewalk,  and  these  were  less 
than  half  the  age  of  the  others.  The 
prices  asked  were  respectively  2,500 
and  1,500.  A  man  wishing  to  build 
a  home  for  himself  compared  the  two 
lots  and  decided  in  favor  of  the 
former — 1,000  dollars  for  four  trees, 
or  we  might  say  for  two  trees — it  con- 
nection with  a  lot  of  66  feet  frontage 
and  containing  about  one-fourth  of  an 
acre.  On  such  an  area  the  net  profit 
for  twenty-five  crops  of  corn  might 
perhaps  have  been  25  dollars,  tl  so 
each  crop  would  have  received  more 


care  than  did  the  trees  during  the 
whole  of  the  tAveuty-five  years. 

"  The  comparison  of  1,000  dollars  to 
25  dollars  is  instructive,  yet  there  are 
to-day  more  than  twenty-five  to  one 
persons  of  intelligence  who  in  looking 
forward  for  results  will  prefer  to  trust 
the  corn.  This  must  always  be  so 
until  men  find  themselves  well  establish- 
ed and  until  experience  in  the  past 
may  confidently  be  used  as  a  basis 
upon  which  to  judge  the  future. 

"  It  is  the  wise  man,  the  thought- 
ful man,  the  trustful  man,  the  man  of 
large  veiws  and  of  clear  perceptions 
to  whom  we  must  look  for  successful 
tree  planting.  As  we  grow  older  as  a 
people,  as  we  gain  in  oulture,  as  we 
come  more  ully  that  there  are  pos- 
sibilities of  enjoyment  in  life  higher 
in  kind  than  whose  of  eating  and 
drinking  or  of  ostentatious  exhibi- 
tion of  wealth,  we  shall  plant  more 
trees  for  ornament  and  especially  for 
the  decoration  and  better  utilization 
of  public  grounds  and  thoroughfares* 
and  we  shall  in  some  way  find  methods 
by  which  they  can  be  much  better 
cared  for. 


Study  the  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

It  is  not  late  yet  to  take  note  of 
the  trees  and  shrubs  in  one's  immediate 
vicinity  to  help  to  a  decision  of  what 
to  plant  in  the  near  future.  In  fact 
the  faculty  of  careful  observations 
becomes  a  pastime  as  well  as  a  duty, 
and  the  results  can  be  brought  into 
actual  use  whenever  the  call  comes. 
It  is  time  to  begin  serious  thought  as 
to  what  efforts  shall  be  made  to  can- 
tinue  the  work  of  out-of-doors  im- 
provement for  the  next  season,  and 
past  study  of  the  local  plant  life  will 
greatly  help  towards  final  decisians. 
Besides  careful  observations,  the 
practice  of  note-making  should  be 
strenuously  pursued  ;  a  few  words  in 
the  note  book  as  to  form,  habit, 
color,  etc.,  of  trees,  shrubs  or  plants 
that  strike  the  eye,  soon  make  an 
encyclopedia  of  useful  information, 
personally  gathered,  that  will  help  in 
the  creation  of  original  effects,  an 
end  to  "^e  earnestly  sought  by  all 
home  and  neighborhood  improvers. — 
"  Landscape  gardening." 
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The  Colour  Black. 

Black  is  a  color  to  which  scores  of 
men  who  are  associated  with  stock 
have  a  rooted  objection.  Few  are 
very  sound  as  to  the  reasons  of  so 
pronounced  an  objection,  being  usu- 
ally satisfied  to  fall  back  on  the  state- 
ment that  they  "dislike  it  on  prin- 
ciple." This  as  an  argument  is 
somewhat  lame,  seeing  that,  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  there  is  no 
principle  involved.  Yet  at  the  back 
of  this  hostility  there  really  lies  an 
intelligent,  scientific  explanation. 
Many  a  stockkeeper  on  a  northern 
cattle  station  professes  a  virtuous 
horror  of  this  color  among  the  quad- 
rupeds under  his  charge.  The  same 
man's  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  the 
color  among  bipeds  are  frequently 
more  catholic,  but  need  not  be  in- 
cluded in  detail  here.  Men  of  this 
class  hold  to  the  creed  that  black 
heifer  calves  should  be  knocked  on 
the  head  "quick  and  lively,"  and  if  un- 
restrained by  owners,  would  pay  the 
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same  attention  to  their  mothers.  In 
the  only  fitting  destiny  for  all  young 
males  of  the  same  color  is  early  cas- 
tration, with  a  view  to  later  pickling 
for  home  consumption.  They  spoil 
the  look  of  the  herd,  and  should  never 
be  sent  off  the  run  for  sale  as  beef. 
Nothing  black  should  be  allowed  to 
breed,  and  nothing  black  permitted 
to  travel.  Even  when  cattle  are 
otherwise  color-perfect — red,  white, 
strawberry,  or  roan — the  possession 
of  a  black  muzzle  is  regarded  as  an 
abomination,  and  as  indicative  of  an 
exceptionally  wild  disposition.  The 
black  polled  Angus,  so  much  revered 
in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  has  no  ad- 
mirers in  the  backblocks.  One  sou- 
thern enthusiast  did  once  venture  to 
send  up  a  couple  of  bulls  of  this 
breed  to  his  northern  station.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  reign  long.  The 
scorn  of  some  stockkeepers  was 
aroused  to  such  a  pitch  at  the  pros- 
pective insult  to  all  long-established 
notions  that  they  came  to  an  early 
and  untimely  end  by  means  of  a 
Winchester  rifle. 

Among  sheep  farmers  similar  opi- 
nions prevail,  but  the  degree  of  hos- 
tility is  less  remarkable,  possibly  be- 
cause black  wool  invariably  meets 
with  a  ready  sale.  This  fact  has 
never  been  properly  appreciated  in 
this  State,  but  in  Queensland  one  well- 
known  pastoralist  has  made  a  speci- 
ality of  black  merinos.  A  few  years 
ago  his  flock  numbered  15,000,  and 
presumably  it  is  still  going  strong. 
The  average  sheep  farmer  goes  to 
great  trouble  to  exclude  the  color 
from  his  flock.  A  ram  to  which  re- 
sponsibility for  an  unseemly  propor- 
tion of  black  or  spotted  lambs  can 
be  traced  usually  has  his  career  as  a 
sire  expeditiously  terminated. 

Among  horsebreeders  in  this  coun- 
try  this  color  is  unpopular,  though 

fanciers  a  pedigree  that  can  be  traced 
back  to  the  Black  Horse  period  is 
greatly  respected.  Those  who  have 
most  to  say  against  black  as  a  desir- 
able color  for  horses  are  those  who 
are  owners,  breeders,  or  trainers  of 
thoroughbreds.  The  color  has  never 
been  able  to  establish  a  great  reputa- 
tion on  the  turf.  Even  the  horse- 
loving  Arabian,  who  bred  for  pur- 
poses quite  distinct  from  racing, 
places  the  color  low  down  on  the  list. 
The  liiif  records  of  this  country  place 
few  classic  events  to  its  credit.  An 
occasional  excep'tidn  can  doubtless  be 

cited,  but  lakinv.  the,  Melbourne  Cup 
as  a  standard  of  Australian  high-class 
racing,  the  performances  of  the  color 


are  fatally  discouraging.  No  team- 
ster is  partial  to  a  black  bullock  in 
his  team,  but,  unlike  the  stockkeeper, 
he  can  give  the  true  reason  of  his  ob- 
jection—"because  the  beggar  cannot 
stand  the  heat."  Bullock-drivers  are 
not  necessarily  the  most  observant  of 
bushmen,  but  in  advancing  this  reason 
they  concur  with  the  explanation 
given  by  the  scientist.  Of  all  colors 
black  absorbs  heat  most  rapidly,  and 
radiates  it  most  freely. 

Experiments  have  proved  that  the 
soil  is  similarly  affected.  If  a  patch 
of  soil  be  made  white  by  covering  it 
with  a  thin  layer  of  magnesia,  and 
another  alongside  of  it  be  strewn  with 
lamp-black,  the  difference  in  tempera- 
ture between  the  two  will  be  as  much 
as  12  or  14  degrees.  The  experiments 
of  Franklin  are  familiar  in  which 
pieces  of  cloth  were  laid  on 
snow.  After  a  while  it  was 
found  that  the  snow  had  melt- 
ed most  beneath  the  black  cloth. 
In  countries  that  are  subject  to  severe 
winters,  other  things  being  equal,  it 
is  the  frozen  ridges  of  black  soil  in 
the  ploughed  fields  which  are  first 
seen  to  emerge  from  beneath  the 
snow  in  early  spring.  On  the  Rhine 
grapes  are  said  to  mature  best  where 
the  soil  has  been  covered  with  frag- 
ments of  black  slate.  In  paris  of 
Switzerland,  where  summers  are  of 
very  short  duration,  and  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  save  time  in  getting  the 
seed  into  the  ground,  black  earth  is 
sprinkled  over  the  snow  to  accelerate 
its  solution.  The  simple  process  of 
sprinkling  the  surface  with  black 
earth  makes  the  snow  melt  many  days 
sooner  than  it  would  otherwise  do.  It 
is  at  best  a  tedious  labor,  and  has  to 
be  renewed  if  any  fresh  snow  should 
fall. 

In  a  series  of  experiments  upon 
potatoes  on  a  given  date  twenty-six 
varieties  planted  in  a  black  soil  were 
found  to  be  ripe,  as  against  twenty 
varieties  in  a  sandy  soil,  nineteen  iu 
day,  and  sixteen  in  a  white  limestone 
soil.  1 1  is  a  matter  of  familiar  ob- 
servation in  the  spring  at  the  South 
of  France  that  chalk  soils  are  cold 
and  late,  because  of  their  white  color. 
It  is  also  noticeable  there  that  fields 
and  vineyards,  which  are  of  reddish 
or  yellowish  color  are  warmer  than 
white  fields  or  vineyards  similarly 
.situated  and  equally  well  supplied 
with  moisture.  An  experiment  was 
made  with  a  white  clay  soil;  in  its 
normal  condition  it  showed  a  temper.i- 
ture  .if  106  degrees,  whilst  ,  when 
blackened  the  temperature  rose  to  i20j 
degrees.  In  the  matter  of  soils,  the 
influence  of  color  varies  according  to 
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A  G.ilT.mized-Iron  Roof  is  the  best 
conductor  of  ho.it,  but  the  effect  of  the 
hot  suu  can  so  easily  be  overc  ome  by 
the  application  of  such  a  remarkable 
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the  time  of  year  and  the  tiine  of  day. 
The  greatest  differences  have  been 
proved  to  exist  when  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soils  is  highest.  During 
the  colder  seasons  the  differences  in 
temperature  between  dark  and  light 
colored  soils  are  less  emphatic.  Black 
soils  cool  off  more  rapidly  by  night 
than  the  light-colored  soils,  although 
the  temperature  falls  no  lower  in  one 
than  in  the  other.  By  the  time  the 
temperature  of  the  twenty-four  hours 
has  reached  its  lowest  point,  all  dif- 
ference between  soils  of  different  col- 
ors will  have  disappeared.  Where, 
as  in  Australia,  the  desire  is  to  dis- 
courage the  absorption  and  radiation 
of  heat,  one  can  readily  appreciate 
the  unpopularity  of  black.  So  long; 
as  it  is  regarded  as  the  emblem  of 
grief,  and  is  closely  associated  with 
funereal  woe;  it  must  ever  command 
respect;  but  even  under  these  circum- 
stances it  has  little  to  commend  it- 
from  a  utilitarian  aspect  in  a  land 
where  high  temperatures  are  more  in 
evidence  than  low. —  "Elder's  Review." 

 ♦  

Rough  on  the  Feet. 

It  is  scarcely  a  matter  for  wonder 
that  so  many  horses  go  wrong  in  their 
feet,  when  the  results  of  careless  or 
incompetent  shoeing  and  the  amount 
of  usage  the  hoofs  experience  are 
considered.  Even  horses  which  are 
driven  slowly  are  subjected  to  almost 
as  much  risk  from  the  effects  of  wear 
and  tear  as  is  the  animal  which  moves 
faster;  for,  though  the  latter,  and  es- 
pecially if  he  happens  to  be  a  high- 
mover,  places  his  feet  down  harder 
than  the  other,  the  slow  mover  puts 
them  down  considerably  oftener.  It 
has  been  caluclated  that  a  horse  work- 
ing at  a  slow  pace  will  move  his  feet 
up  and  down  over  eleven  million 
times  in  the  course  of  a  hard  day, 
and  about  eight  million  times  during 
a  moderately  hard  one;  whereas  an 
animal  worked  at  a  trot  puts  down 
his  feet  some  seven  million  times  if 
he  has  a  hard  day  out,  and  about 
half  as  many  in  the  course  of  a 
moderately  hard  one.  Assuming  that 
these  figures  are  worthy  to  be  ac- 
cepted— they  are  the  work  of  an  emi- 
nent veterinary  authority — an  idea 
will  be  derived  from  them  of  the  ri*K<- 
of  concussion  to  which  horses  are 
liable,  with  the  possible  result  i hat 
some  owners  will  devote  more  ottci 
tion  to  the  treatment  of  their  anr  .als' 
feet,  especially  if  they  work  on  hard 
ground. 


Clean  Food. 

The  importance  of  providing  horses 
with  clean  food  is  very  rarely  over- 
looked by  practical  men  who  arc  soli- 
citous as  regards  the  well-being  of 
their  charges,  but  far  too  many  people 
are  either  careless  or  ignorant  on  the 
subject  Horses  in  the  ordinary  way 
have  to  consume  quite  as  much  dirt 
as  they  can  manage  to  digest  without 
incurring  additional  risks  to  life  or 
health  by  eating  sand  or  such-like 
substances  with  their  corn  or  hay,  and 
consequently  the  quality  of  such  ar- 
ticles in  the  first  and  the  proper  stor- 
age of  them  in  the  second  instance 
should  be  the  care  of  every  horse- 
owner.  Most  people  who  have  large 
experience  of  horses  know  what  the 
effects  of  dust-balls  in  the  stomach 
are,  and  how  many  animals  lose  their 
lives  every  year  through  the  calculi 
which  have  formed  inside  them,  some 
of  these  obstructions  having  assumed 
almost  incredible  proportions.  Their 
origin  is  often  due  to  quite  an  insig- 
nificant "something"  which  finds  its 
way  into  the  stomach,  lodges  there, 
and  affords  a  hold  for  other  sub- 
stances to  gather  round.  The  great 
racehorse,  Robert  the  Devil,  for  in- 
stance, died  of  a  calculus  which,  when 
opened,  contained  in  its  centre  a  mi- 
nute piece  of  zinc,  which  the  horse 
had,  no  doubt,  nibbled  off  his  manger, 
and  his  fate  affords  a  proof  of  how 
careful  owners  should  be  to  prevent, 
so  far  as  they  are  able,  their  horses 
swallowing  gravel  or  pieces  of  stone 
or  metal. 


Bran  Mash. 

Mash  is  a  common  feed  for  horses 
by  all  good  horsemen,  but  all  do  not 
take  the  pains  to  make  the  mash  pro- 
perly. An  old  horse-feeder  says  that 
to  make  a  good  bran  mash  first  wash 


out  a  bucket  with  boiling  water,  then 
pour  in  the  quantity  of  water  required, 
say,  three  pints,  and  stir  in  three 
pounds  of  bran.  Cover  up  and  leave 
it  for  a  couple  of  hours,  or  more  if 
not  required  for  immediate  use.  A 
mash  takes  four  hours  to  get  cold, 
and  is  often  given  to  a  sick  horse  too 
hot  and  refused  when  it  would  have 
been  taken  if  properly  prepared  and 
given  warm  instead  of  scalding  hot. 
The  addition  of  a  tablespoonful  of 
salt  in  the  ordinary  mash  on  a  Satur- 
day night  can  be  recommended  to 
keep  down  parasites  and  promote  di- 
gestion, but  should  not  be  part  of  a 
sick  horse's  diet  unless  specially  or- 
dered. A  mixture  of  linseed  and 
bran  is  often  prescribed  hot  as  food 
and  a  poultice.  To  one  part  of  lin- 
seed two  of  bran  is  a  desirable  pro- 
portion for  both  purposes.  To  get 
all  the  feeding  value  out  of  linseed, 
several  hours  should  be  allowed  for 
cooking,  not  merely  infusing  as  with 
a  bran  mash,  but  gently  simmering 
on  the  side  of  the  stove.  The  vessel 
should  be  filled,  and  toward  the  end 
the  lid  may  be  taken  off  and  evapora- 
tion permitted  while  cooking. 
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Roaeworthy  Agricultural  Oollege. 


Principal's  Report,  ign-1912. 

The  Principal  (Professor  A.  J. 
Perkins)  presented  his  report  for 
1911-12,  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Minister,  Ladies,  and  Gentle- 
men— 

To-day  brings  to  a  close  the  twen- 
ty-seventh scholastic  year  of  the  Rose- 
worthy  Agricultural  College.  Over 
this  period  of  time  557  young  men 
have  enlisted  under  its  banners,  and 
after  the  completion  of  to-day's  cere- 
mony, 182  will  have  been  awarded  the 
College  diploma.  Our  chief  object 
this  afternoon  is  to  do  honor  to  those 
who  in  the  past  three  years  have,  by 
their  steadfastness  and  good  work, 
earned  the  right  to  inscribe  their 
names  in  the  list  of  our  successful 
students.  And  at  this  stage,  let  me 
state,  on  behalf  of  the  institution  as  a 
whole,  that  we  feel  highly  honored 
by  the  presence  of  those  of  our 
friends  who  have  been  able  to  res- 
pond to  our  invitation. 

Before  entering  on  the  real  busi- 
ness of  this  meeting  I  shall  crave 
your  indulgence  for  a  few  moments 
to  make  reference  to  a  few  matters 
bearing  on  the  general  aims  of  this 
institition.  I  think  that  I  am  justified 
in  saying  that  we  are  living  in  a  day 
in  which  what  has  been  termed  "ag- 
ricultural education"  is  receiving 
quite  as  much  attention  in  our  midst 
as  fell  to  the  lot  of  "manual  training" 
some  20  years  ago.  And  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  man  at  at  the  helm  in  i 
purely  agricultural  institition,  I  may 
be  supposed  to  rejoice  in  the  popu- 
larity of  this  "war  cry"  of  our  educa- 
tionists. In  effect,  whilst  T  must  ad- 
mire the  sentiment,  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  direction  in  whi'h  it  would 
appear  to  be  driving  us.    li  is  more 


or  less  tacitly  taken  for  granted  that 
the  early  education  of  the  farmer  and 
rural  worker  should  be  s  :  mething 
quite  different  from  that  which  slowly 
leads  his  city-bred  consuls  to  efficient 
citizenship;  in  brief,  thai  what  mental 
training  is  bestowed  upon  him 
should  be  in  keeping  with  his  natural 
pursuits.  I  regret  to  say  that  I  can- 
not see  my  way  to  subscribing  to  this 
popular  proposition;  to  my  mind 
early  education  and  technical  training 
are  two  things  apart;  education  makes 
the  man,  technical  training  the  craft- 
man.  And  just  as  the  former  should 
precede  the  latter,  so  I  can  see  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  State  that  one  should 
be  allowed  to  encroach  upon  the 
other.  I  have,  for  instance,  of:en  se^n 
is  stated  that  agriculture  should  be 
taught  in  all  country  schools.  In  my 
view  this  cannot  be  done,  and  if  it 
could,  should  not  be  done.  It  is 
overlooked,  I  suppose,  that  only  a 
past  master  in  his  art  is  capable  of 
imparting  it  to  others  in  an  elemen- 
tary fashion  without  departing  from 
the  narrow  path  of  scientific  accuracy. 
Is  it  reasonable,  therefore,  to  expect 
that  the  average  country  school 
teach  agriculture  to  the  sons  of  farm- 
ers? No  doubt  there  is  much  con- 
nected with  the  natural  science  that 
he  can,  with  great  advantage,  impart 
to  his  scholars;  but  to  call  this  agri- 
culture is  a  wilfully  misleading  per- 
version of  terms.  But,  apart  alto- 
gether from  this  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, if  agriculture  of  a  kind  is  to  be 
taught  in  elementary  schools,  it  must 
necessarily  displace  some  other  sub- 
ject of  general  knowledge,  upon 
which  the  rural  worker  has  quite  as 
much  claim  as  his  city  cousin.  My 
own  view  is  that  in  a  country  in  which 
education  is  free  the  scattered  and 
isolated  country  population  is  entitled 


to  exactly  the  same  educational  fact 
lities  that  obtain  in  the  cities;  what* 
ever  the  use  that  is  made  of  them, 
there  should,  at  all  events,  be  equal 
opportunities  for  all.  In  this  conned 
tion  I  hail  as  a  step  in  the  right  dir- 
ection the  opening  of  high  schoolf 
in  country  centres.  Their  number^ 
it  is  true,  is  as  yet  very  small,  and  I 
sincerely  trust  that  the  worship  of 
numbers  and  overflowing  attendances 
will  not  check  the  early  extension 
to  our  more  isolated  districts. 

But  if  modern  public  sentiment  if 
awake  to  some  of  the  educational 
needs  of  a  country  population,  I  am 
afraid  that  higher  technical  training 
that  should  follow  sound  education 
has  not  yet  succeeded  in  awakening 
that  degree  of  enthusiasm  that  it  un- 
doubtedly deserves.  Indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  there  are  many 
who  imagine  that  the  over- 
trained farmer  is  more  likely  to  fail 
than  succeed  .  After  all,  the  farmers' 
business  is  so  simple  a  matter — he 
ploughs  and  sows  and  reaps, 
and  he  eats  and  drinks  and  sleeps,  and 
there  apparently  end  both  his  func- 
tions and  bodily  and  spiritual  re- 
quirements. (Hear,  hear.)  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  as  many  have  learnt  to 
their  cost,  the  management  of  land 
is  an  art  calling  for  quite  as  long  an 
apprenticeship  as  any  other  of  the 
human  arts;  and  nowadays  it  is  not 
merely  skill  in  manual  operations  and 
some  of  the  attributes  of  a  weather 
prophet  that  make  the  successful  far- 
mer. In  the  management  of  land 
probably  the  element  that  counts 
most  is  personal  experience  which 
time  alone  can  confer,  and  hence  it 
is  rightly  prized  by  those  who  possess 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  how  much 
more  readily  is  this  experience  ac- 
quired, how  much  more  dependable 
will  it  prove,  if  adequately  backed  up 
by  good  technical  training?  Other 
things  being  equal  the  trained  mind 
is  more  receptive  to  the  experiences 
of  life.  It  notes,  analyses,  classifies, 
and,  finally,  concludes,  and  its  con- 
clusions are  more  likely  to  be  correel 
than  the  instinctive  views  of  empi- 
rical experience.  No  doubt  at  times 
the  men  with  the  best  of  trainings 
fail  and  become  a  byword  to  the  shal- 
low minded.  1  am  persuaded,  how- 
ever, that  the  failures  of  the  untrained 
are  far  more  numerous.  We  hear  less 
of  their  failures,  because  they  are  less* 
conspicuous,  and  fall  from  lower 
heights. 

There  is  a  feature  in  training  that 
is  often  overlooked,  and  which  *o  my 
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mind  makes  of  it  an  invaluable  asset 
to  the  country  dweller.  The  measure 
of  our  enjoyment  of  life  is,  1  suppose, 
in  proportion  to  our  knowledge;  anil 
if  there  i>  anything  that  can  relieve 
routine  work  of  its  drudgery  it  is,  I 
think,  the  knowledge  that  is  acquired 
in  the  course  of  technical  training 
Under  its  guidance  work,  whatever  its 
monotony,  becomes  a  series  of  intel- 
ligent acts  leading  to  endless  com- 
binations, which  the  trained  mind 
finds  a  pleasure  in  following  out  and 
unravelling.  The  man  who  pitches 
his  tent  in  the  wilderness  and  sets 
about  tilling  the  soil  is  thrown  back 
on  his  own  resources  for  the  relaxa- 
tions and  recreation  that  are  essential 
to  all  minds,  and  to  my  mind  his 
enjoyment  of  life  and  his  satisfac- 
tion with  his  lot  will  be  very  largely 
proportional  tu  the  fulness  of  his 
mental  training. 

This  technical  training,  need  I  say, 
has  been  the  object  of  this  instntution 
during  the  past  _>/  years  to  impart  to 
young  men  who  are  now  scattered 
over  the  foureorners  of  the  State. 
Our  one  regret  is  that  unfortuately 
hitherto  economic  conditions  appear 
to  have  hindered  the  sons  of  farmers 
from  taking  full  advantage  of  what  we 
believe  we  have  to  offer.  If,  how- 
ever, our  efforts  have  been  very  large- 
ly spent  upon  the  city-bred,  hitherto 
they  represent  so  many  brands 
snatched  from  the  turmoil  of  city 
life  never  again  to  rerurn  thither, 
i  Applause). 

I  need  not  here  refer  to  the  results 
of  the  agricultural  year,  smce  at  more 
opportune  tim^s  it  is  ore  of  my  du- 
ties to  inflict  up  n  ;he  public  li  ng  re- 
ports on  this  usbject.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  with  us  it  has 
been  on  the  whole  a  lean  year.  The 
grain  crops,  with  the  exception  of  bar- 
ley, were  generally  below  expecta- 
tions, the  hay  crops  moderate,  and  the 
grape  crop  a  complete  failure.  Over- 
looking the  incidents  of  the  weather 
and  the  season  let  us  say  that  we 
have  here  one  of  these  partial  failures 
of  the  over-trained. 

I  wish  to  draw  attention  to  various 
improvements  that  have  been  carried 
out  at  the  institution  during  the  past 
year. which  we  owe  to  the  interest 
shown  us  by  the  late  Government, 
and,  particularly,  by  the  late  Minister 
Stabling  accommodation  has  been  ex- 
tended, we  have  been  given  a  mag- 
nificent grain  room,  the  students  ha\e 
benefited  by  a  gymnasium,  and  the 
house  staff  has  been  given  commo- 
dious quarters.     (Applause.)  There 


is  ..nly  one  lly  in  the  ointment,  how- 
ever, which  1  must  not  overlook.  We 
have  recently  been  given  a  practical 
illustration  of  the  shortage  of  bricks. 
The  house  of  a  member  of  the  staff 
is  in  course  of  construction;  a  wood 
framework  has  been  erected  which  is, 
1  believe,  to  be  covered  with  card- 
board or  some  such  material. 
( Laughter.) 

It  is  now  my  pleasing  duty  to  con- 
gratulate those  students  who  are 
about  to  be  awarded  the  College  dip- 
loma. I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  they  have  well  earned  the  dis- 
tinction by  strict  attention  to  their 
work;  and  I  may  add  that  very  rarely 
has  it  been  my  lot  in  the  course  of 
my  twenty  years'  experience  as  a 
teacher  to  be  associated  with  a  body 
of  young  men  who  as  a  body  have 
shown  greater  anxiety  to  become  pos- 
sessed of  what  information  I  have 
had  to  offer.  I  wish  particularly  to 
congratulate  the  gold  medallist,  Mr. 
G.  C.  Love.  In  our  record  his  dip- 
loma percentage — 88.73 — is  second 
only  to  that  secured  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Birks  in  1000.  (Applause.)  T  must 
also  congratulate  Mr.  W.  D.  F.  Clark, 
whose  diploma  percentage  has  been 
exceeded  on  only  three  occasions  in 
the  history  of  the  institution.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  general  diploma  average 
for  the  whole  class — practically  69 — 
is  not  quite  as  high  as  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  of  late  years.  This 
is  accounted  for  very  largely  by  the 
greater  number  that  have  on  this  oc- 
casion been  successful  in  securing 
their  diplomas.  Only  on  one  occasion 
— in  1002 — have  fifteen  diplomas  been 
awarded  in  a  single  year.  I  must 
also  express  my  satisfaction  with  se- 
cond and  first  year  students.  If 
they  continue  as  they  have  begun  I 
feel  certain  that  in  1913  and  IQ14  re- 
spectively, they  will  bring  added  lus- 
tre to  the  college  results.  (Applause.) 

And  now,  before  resuming  my  seat, 
I  shall  take  advantage  of  the  few  brief 
moments  of  authority  that  remain  to 
me  over  those  who  are  about  to  leave 
us  to  offer  them  a  few  words  of  ad- 
vice. You  are  going  into  the  world, 
and  many  things  will  be  expected  of 
you — some  reasonable,  some  unrea- 
sonable; pay  little  heed  to  the  expec- 
tations of  others,  except  as  a  stimu- 
lus to  renewed  effort;  do  your  duty: 
satisfy  yourself,  and  you  will  satisfy 
all  those  who  are  worth  satisfying. 
(Applause.)  Be  great  observers,  great 
listeners,  particularly  of  those  who 
have  got  what  you  have  not  yet  got 
— personal  experience.    You  may  be 


possessed  of  more  knowledge  than 
some  of  your  neighbours;  keep  this 
knowledge  of  yours  in  the  back- 
ground until  you  have  been  able  to 
put  it  to  the  test  of  personal  experi- 
ence, because  unripe  knowledge  is 
often  a  source  of  offence  to  others. 
When  you  are  sure  of  yourselves  use 
your  knowledge  freely,  both  for  your 
own  advantage  and  that  of  your  coun- 
try. (Applause.)  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  failures;  no  personal  experience 
worth  the  name  was  ever  built  up  ex- 
cept by  the  skilful  use  of  a  series  of 
personal  failures.  Beware,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  successes  that  come 
too  easily.  There  is  always  an  ele- 
ment of  luck  in  them  that  may  not 
prove  equally  propitious  on  the  next 
occasion.  Wherever  you  may  be 
placed  never  omit  to  make  due  allow- 
ance for  change  in  conditions.  Tf  you 
go  into  districts  that  are  new  to  you, 
or  find  yourself  surrounded  by  un- 
familiar conditions,  assume  that  you 
know  nothing,  and  for  the  time  being 
become  learners.  Again,  be  persever- 
ing, continue  through  your  lives  stu- 
dents of  men  and  things;  be  brave, 
and  there  are  no  obstacles  that  can 
mar  your  careers.  (Applause.) 


YOUR  MOST  VALUABLE  NERVE  REMEDY 
CLEMENTS    ONIG,  AS  TAKEN  BY  ME." 

'AFTER  I  HAD  TAKEN  FOUR  BOTTLES  I  COM- 
MENCED TO  EAT  REAL  WELL." 

So  much  depends  upon  good  digestion  that  it  is  in 
a  sence  a  kind  of  slow,  unthinkable  suicide  to  court 
ill-health  and  indigestion,  with  its  attendant  horrors, 
when  a  few  bottles  of  this  well-known  and  reliable 
nerve  and  brain  tonic  will  keep  the  appetite  good  and 
the  stomach  healthy.  That  it  will  do  this  is  placed 
beyond  all  doubt  by  this  letter  and  others  equally  to 
the  point  received.    Read  it : — 

"  Tyalgum,  Middle  Inn. 
"llthjune,  1911. 
CLEMENTS  TONIG.  LTD. 

A  few  linsa  in  reference  to  youi  valuable  nerve 
remedy,  Glements  Tonic  I  suffered  for  some  time 
with  nervous  headaches,  and  anything  unusual  would 
make  me  very  nervous.  However,  after  I  had  used 
four  bottles  of  Clements  Tonic  I  besran  to  feel  very 
much  refreshed,  and  could  eat  real  well  I  recommend 
it  as  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever  used  for  nervous- 
ness. Many  thanks  for  your  1  Everybody,  Cookery 
Book.  It  contains  many  valuable  recipies  You 
may  use  this  let  ter  any  way  you  please. 

"(Signed     Mrs.  *V  HOARDMAN. 

This  testeniony  Bhows  what  a  boon  to  w«men  ase 
health  restorer  this  splendid  medicine  really  is,  and 
what  years  of  strength  and  health  women  who  are 
now  anamemic  and  ill,  may  enjoy  through  its  use. 
All  chemists  and  stores  sell  Clements  Tonio  through- 
out Australia  It  is  health  in  a  new  guise,  ar,d  all 
women  should  remember  it- 
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Ambling. 


For  a  road  horse  what  bushinan 
does  not  like  a  creature  that  can  am- 
ble? The  motion  is  a  very  comfort- 
ing one  for  any  rider,  and  a  welcome 
change  from  the  walk — the  compul- 
sory pace  of  all  who  are  bound  on  a 
long-distance  journey.  A  good  walk- 
ing horse  is  an  acquisition  at  any  time 
when  the  distance  to  be  traversed  is 
great,  but  a  horse  that  can  amble,  and 
has  an  equally  easy  canter,  is  the 
ideal  hack  for  a  journey  of  three  or 
four  days'  duration.  Horses  that  can 
amble  well  are  very  scarce,  and  when 
met  with  in  this  country  as  often  as 
not  have  acquired  the  gait  without 
undergoing  any  special  instructs  -n. 
They  may  be  said  to  amble  naturally, 
and  when  such  is  the  case  they  rarely, 
if  ever,  trot.  Many  a  good  old  horse 
that  has  been  overworked,  and  is  on 
the  decline,  prefers  to  shuffle  over  the 
ground  at  an  ambling  gait  to  any 
other  kind  of  rapid  pace.  It  would 
thus  seem  as  though  this  pace  was  an 
easy  one  to  the  horse,  but  it  is  gener- 
ally recognized  that  the  reverse  is  the 
case,  that  the  amble  is  very  fatiguing 
to  the  horse,  and  that  it  cannot  be 
kept  up  as  indefinitely  as  in  the  case 
of  walking.  This  pace  necessitates  a 
horse  keeping  his  feet  much  nearer 
the  ground,  and  in  consequence  the 
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risks  of  stumbling  are  greater,  es- 
pecially where  the  surface  is  uneven, 
and  when  the  animal  is  becoming  leg- 
weary,  and  gradually  slackens  its 
pace  the  horse  moves  alternately  his 
two  right  legs  and  his  two  left.  He 
maintains  no  proper  equilibrium  be- 
tween his  two  sides,  but  supports 
himself  by  a  rolling  gait  from  side  to 
side,  and  is  in  consequence  compelled 
to  practice  greater  agility.  He  not 
only  lifts  his  hindleg  simultaneously 
with  his  foreleg,  but  sets  it  down 
from  a  foot  to  eighteen  inches  in 
advance.  The  further  the  hindleg  ex- 
tends beyond  the  spot  on  which  the 
foreleg  grounded,  the  more  easily 
does  the  horse  amble,  and  the  more 
rapidly  does  he  get  over  the  ground. 
It  is  an  exceptionally  easy  pace  for 
the  rider,  and  will  land  him  at  the  end 
of  a  comparatively  long  journey  in 
a  fresher  condition  than  if  he  had 
walked  and  trotted.  But  it  is  a  pace 
that  cannot  be  kept  up  continuously. 
In  a  trot  the  foreleg  resists  the  lifting 
up  of  the  hindleg,  and  occasionally 
causes  a  jolt  or  a  certain  amount  of 
roughness  to  the  whole  of  the  horse's 
motion.  In  the  amble  the  foreleg  moves 
so  simultaneously  with  the  hindleg 
as  to  offer  no  resistance,  occasion  no 
jolt,  and  render  the  whole  motion 
smooth  and  flowing,  the  horse  seems 
to  "oil"  along. 

Of  course,  there  are  men  who  can 
train  good  hacks  out  of  all  manner  of 
raw  material,  but  they  are  not  usually 
to  be  met  with  in  the  bush.  They  be- 
long rather  to  the  circus  and  the  rid- 
ing-school, where  American  notions, 
sidelines,  weights,  and  hopples  suc- 
cessfully create  strange  movements 
for  both  harness  and  saddle  horses. 
The  bush  lover  of  the  horse  who  lays 
himself  out  to  instruct  his  hack  as  to 
the  best  method  of  comporting  itself 
will  act  wisely  if  he  selects  material 
that  shows  some  natural  proclivities 
towards  the  desired  pace.  Various 
methods  of  discipline  can  be  prac- 
tised for  bringing  a  young  horse  to 
amble.  Some  try  the  method  of 
wearying  the  animal  in  his  foot  pace 
through  newly-ploughed  land,  and 
compel  it  as  a  means  of  relief,  to  lift 
alternately  his  two  right  feet  and  his 
two  left.  As  they  are  apt  to  weaken 
the  animal,  to  lame  it  or  to  bring  on 
an  attack  of  stringhalt,  this  system 
cannot  be  satisfactory.  Others  at- 
tempt so  to  stop  the  horse  in  a  gal- 
lop or  trot  as  to  throw  it  accidently 
in  to  the  ambling  pace.  They  may, 
however,  spoil  a  good  mouth,  or 
the  sinews.  American  instructors  en- 
cause  an  overreach,  or  straining  of 
cilmbcr  the  horse  with   very  heavy 


shoes,  or  with  thick  pieces  of  lead 
about  the  pasterns,  intending  to  force 
the  horse  into  an  ambling  motion  by 
the  mechanical  action  of  the  weights. 
These  expedients  are  also  risky,  and 
may  lead  to  straining  the  hocks  or 
the  pasterns,  or  both,  and  the  weights 
resting  on  the  coronet  may  set  up 
ringbone.  Another  method  is  to 
make  the  horse  amble  unmounted, 
driving  it  with  long  *reins,  and  by 
manipulating  the  mouth  and  using  a 
whip  at  certain  moments  gradually 
coax  it  into  the  desired  movement. 
An  experienced  horseman  can  at 
times  establish  an  amble  by  means  of 
leg-pressure  on  the  flanks  at  the 
right  moment  and  by  gentle  manipu- 
lation of  the  mouth.  Encouragement 
will  result  in  maintaining  the  move- 
ments, and  practice  will  establish  it 
as  one  of  the  horse's  recognized 
paces.  Usually,  however,  the  first 
symptons  of  a  disposition  to  amble 
must  come  from  the  horse.  Follow- 
ing on  that  the  rest  is  easy  for  a  rider 
with  good  hands  in  sympathy  with 
his  mount.  The  amble  is  natural  to 
the  elephant,  and  in  some  countries  to 
the  mule  and  the  ass.  It  is  a  pace 
that  was  in  the  past  associated  with 
the  journeyings  of  fat  abbots.  When 
the  modern  station-owner  or  mana- 
ger acquires  the  proportions  of  the 
jovial  priest  he  usually  takes  to  a 
sidebar  buggy,  and  evinces  as  much 
interest  in  the  action  of  the  springs 
as  he  once  displayed  in  that  of  his  fa- 
vourite saddle-horse. — "Elder's  Re- 
view." 

G.  L.  MUELLER'S 
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This  universal  cordial  is  manufactured 
and  bottled 
IN  SCHIEDAM  (HOLLAND) 
with   special    care  and  is  warranted 
free  from  every  injurious  property  and 

ingredient. 
It  is  highly  recommended  by  most  of 
the  hotelkeepers  in  the  Commonwealth 

of  Australasia. 
Please  take  notice  of  the  signature  011 
the  labels,  and  beware  of  inferior 
imitations. 
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Potiltry 

Poultry  at  the  Royal  Show. 

By  M.H.L. 
The  IQI2  March  show  was  practical 
evidence  of  the  unreliable  fertility  i  \ 
perienced  by  breeders  generally  in 
tin-  early  part  of  the  past  breeding 
season,  the  record  being  some  thirty 
odd  entries  short  of  last  year's  total. 
The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
show  was  the  absence,  except  in  a 
few  isolated  cases,  of  the  mere  chic- 
ken, so  prominent  in  previous  shows. 
Especially  was  this  noticeable  in  the 
Malay  section,  which  comprised  about 
a  quarter  of  the  total  entries — all  well- 
grown,  good-conditioned  specimens — 
a  great  credit  to  the  enthusiastic 
members  of  the  Malay  Club,  whose 
president.  Mr.  W.  H  Brown,  secured 
both  the  cltths'  certificates  with  two 
magnificent  Black  Reds.  It  was  re- 
gretahle  that  no  turkeys  or  geese 
were  exhibited.  The  weather  was 
cooler  than  usual,  and  the  birds  did 
not  suffer  any  great  discomfort.  Right 
through  the  show  they  seemed  well 
contented, 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hobbs  judged  in  the  ma- 
jority of  the  heavy  hreeds,  Mr.  Geo. 
Duncan  in  the  Game.  Malays,  and 
Bantams,  while  Wyandottes,  all  the 
light  breeds,  and  Ducks  were  left  in 
the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  S.  Cope. 
Dissatisfaction  with  the  judging  was 
the  exception,  and  it  was  pleasing  to 
note  the  kindly  reception  accorded  the 
judges'  awards.  What  a  difference  a 
contented  lot  of  exhibitors  make  to 
the  pleasure  of  a  show. 

In  Dorkings  W.  A.  Jones  secured 
all  the  coveted  honors  with  birds  of 
good  type,  but  failing  in  color.  This 
breeder,  so  it  is  reported,  secured  Mr. 
Gabb's  best  birds  last  year.  They 
have    evidently    gone    into  capable 


Notes. 


hands.  Langshans  were  not  up  to 
usual.  Where  are  the  old  breeders 
of  this  variety?  Messrs.  Crage  and 
Reddy  in  cockerels,  and  C.  W.  Bailes 
in  pullets,  secured  first  honors  with 
good  type  birds,  but  very  young. 
These  birds  should  command  a  place 
in  the  June  Show.  Plymouth  Rocks 
made  a  brave  show — sixteen  entries  in 
the  two-barred  classes.  In  cockerels 
Crage  and  Reddy  scored  first,  and  E. 
McLeish  second  with  well-grown 
birds,  but  wanting  in  type.  Manuel 
and  Brown  showed  two  youngsters  of 
exceptional  promise,  good  type,  and 
grand  barring;  they  were,  however, 
too  young.  They  will  take  a  good 
bird  to  put  them  down  in  June.  It 
is,  however,  reported  that  a  Sydney 
buyer  is  in  love  with  them,  so  it  may 
be  they  will  not  again  face  an  Ade- 
laide judge.  In  pullets  Manual  and 
Brown  .won  all  cards  easily  with  great 
birds,  the  first4 especially  a  clinker  for 
type  and  barring.  White  Rocks,  in 
which  Manuel  and  Brown  were  the 
sole  exhibitors,  will  need  a  lot  of  care 
to  breed  them  to  the  true  Rock  type. 
Black  Orpingtons  were  of  good 
quality.  F.  J.  Wimble  getting  all 
places  in  both  classes  with  good  birds. 
The  winning  cockerel  was  not,  how- 
ever, equal  to  his  winner  of  last 
March,  but  I  understand  his  best-were 
left  at  home,  as  they  are  to  challenge 
Sydney's  best  at  the  great  show  there. 
His  three  pullets  were  all  good.  My 
preference  went,  however,  to  the  se- 
cond bird;  she  was  closer  feathered, 
and  equally  good  in  type  and  color, 
though  slightly  higher  in  leg.  In 
Whites  Manuel  and  Brown  secured  all 
honors,  with  the  exception  of  third  in 
pullets,  which  went  to  F.  J.  Wimble. 
The  winners  were  good-bodied  birds, 
but  a  little  too  high  on  leg.  Buffs — 
Very  indifferent,  both  in    type  and 


color.  A.  Eldridge  was  the  principal 
exhibitor  and  winner  in  Silver  and 
Golden  Wyandottes,  showing  some 
good  birds.  In  Whites  the  winning 
pullet,  shown  by  S.  Oliver,  was  extra 
gootl.  One  missed  Mr.  Gibson's  en- 
tries in  this  variety.  Dr.  Coombe  was 
the  only  exhibitor  in  Flaverolles — 
good  birds,  but  not  sufficiently  de- 
veloped. In  Modern  Games,  Black 
Reds  only  were  entered,  H.  W.  Hop- 
kins being  the  successful  exhibitor 
with  good  specimens.  Old  English 
Game  fell  to  one  entry  in  each  class, 
by  D.  Cruickshanks.  Only  one  en- 
try in  Indian  Game — a  nice  pullet. 
What  wonder  that  Mr.  Duncan  asks: 
"Where  are  the  Indians?"  The 
Malays  made  a  great  show;  never  has 
there  been  a  liner  exhibit  at  the  March 
show.  The  judge's  remarks  on  this 
variety  are  interesting.  He  said: 
"Black  Reds  above  the  ordinary.  Win- 
ning cockerel  will  make  into  an  excep- 
tionally good  bird:  third  bird  more 
reachy,  but  not  ready.  In  pullets  the 
winning  bird  of  wonderful  type,  not 
quite  the  reach  of  the  second,  but  bet- 
ter in  head.  Brown  Reds,  good 
quality;  third  cockerel  out  of  condi- 
tion, but  will  make  a  clinker.  Pullets 
of  good  type,  and  promising.  Blue 
Reds  nearly  all  young  chickens.  Pile 
pullets  were  exceptionally  good  birds. 
White  cockerels  were  all  passed  out, 
not  being  pure  Whites;  pullets  were 
only  youngsters,  but  of  good  type  and 
reach.  Duckwing  cockerels  were 
fine  grown  birds,  and  should  make  up 
well.  Winning  pullet  young,  but  full 
of  quality.  Any  other  variety,  good 
classes,  especially  in  pullets." 

The  principal  winners  in  Malays 
were  W.  H.  Brown,  A.  Baker,  Herri- 
man  and  Packer,  W.  Kay. 

Minorcas. — H.  W.  Hopkins  only  ex- 
hibitor, but  with  good  type  birds. 
White  Leghorns  had  good  classes,  W. 
C.  Bennett's  winning  cockerel  was  a 
nice  bird  of  good  type  and  color,  and 


THE    DIFFERENCE   IS    JUST   THIS  :  WHEN   YOU  USE 

Bur  ford's  Prize  INo.  1  Soap, 

Burford's  INo.  Starch, 
Burford's  Extract  of  Soap, 

YOU   SAVE   YOUR.  MONEY. 
WHEN   YOU   USE   A    SUBSTITUTE   THE   OTHER   MAN    SAVES    YOUR  MONEY. 
DON'T    LET    HIM    HAVE  IT. 
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neat  in  head.  F.  Lambden,  who  took 
both  first  and  second  in  pullets,  has 
two  good  birds,  and  a  further  one  in 
his  winning  brown  pullet.  Among 
those  anxious  to  view  the  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  there  must  have  been 
much  disapointment,  as  the  two  birds 
on  view  were  the  merest  chickens. 
Two  nice  light  Brahmas,  entered  by 
C.  Colmer,  won  both  the  A.O.V. 
classes.  Bantams  showed  good  all- 
round  quality.  D.  Cruickshanks  won 
all  firsts  in  Black  Red  and  Pile  Mod- 
ern Games;  his  Black  Red  cockerel 
was  a  nice  little  bird  .of  splendid  type 
and  reach.      In  Duckwing  cockerels 

F.  Goodwin  won  in  a  strong  class. 
Naismith  and  Hill  were  the  chief  win- 
ners in  the  Japanese  classes,  with  nice 
birds,  but  wanting  in  age.  The  same 
exhibitor's  winning  Rosecomb  cock- 
erel was  a  little  beauty,  bred,  I  am 
informed,  from  a  New  Zealand  im- 

.portation.  D.  Cruickshanks  showed 
two  nice  Sebrights.  Only  fifteen  ducks 
in  all  classes  faced  the  judge.  Manuel 
and  Brown  were  the  only  exhibitors 
in  Pekins,  with  grand  birds.  P.  J. 
Whittney  penned  two  very  nice 
Rouens.  Sargenfri  Poultry  Yards  had 
a  fine  exhibit  in  Runners,  with  three 
birds  in  each  class,  all  of  which  were 
a  credit  to  these  old-established  yards. 

In  the  Boys'  Classes  there  were  fif- 
teen exhibits,  Ed.  Jones  winning  with 
a  Silver-Grey  Dorking  cockerel,  and 

G.  D.  Cruickshanks  in  the  pullets  with 
a  nice  little  Pile  Game  Bantam.  Table 
Poultry  could  only  command  three 
entries. 

Mr.  Geo.  Duncan,  besides  his  re- 
marks above  quoted  on  Malays,  in- 
formed me  that  the  Modern  Game, 
though  few  in  numbers,  were  very 
promising.  He  was  very  disappointed 
with  the  absence  of  Indian  Game;  the 
one  pullet  shown  he  considered  good. 
In  Bantams  he  thought  that  the  ex- 
hibits should  make  up  into  good  birds, 
the  Black  Reds  and  Piles  being  the 
pick  of  the  Game,  while  in  the  variety 
the  Japanese  and  Rosecombs  contain 
birds  having  the  making  of  future 
champions. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Hobbs  said  the  Dorkings 
were  only  medium;  type  good,  but 
color  poor  In  Lanxshans  he  con- 
siders! the  birds  showing  good  type 
were  too  young,  while  the  older  birds 
were  altogether  lacking  in  this  re- 
spect. Me  found  in  Barred  Rocks 
two  good  'lasses,  and  was  much  ira- 
rl  .villi  the  «rcat  promise  shown 
in  two  cockerels,  which,  however, 
were  too  young  to  be  judged.  He 
though)  tin  three  winning  pullets  very 
trong  m  type  and  barring;  the  other 


pullets  did  not  show  the  same  quality 
in  barring.  In  Orpingtons  he  found 
good  classes  in  Blacks;  the  cockerels 
were  not  sufficiently  finished,  but  the 
three  winning  pullets  were  the  best 
he  had  ever  seen  at  a  March  show. 
In  Whites  the  winners  were  very  fair; 
tendency  to  too  much  length  in  legs. 
Buffs  were  very  poor. 

Unfortunately,  I  was  only  able  to 
have  a  very  few  words  with  Mr.  Cope. 
He  had  quite  fallen  in  love  with  the 
winning  White  Wyandotte  pullet.  He 
considered  her  something  really  extra 
good.  He  was  taken  also  with  the 
winning  white  cockerel  and  Silver  pul- 
let. In  Leghorns  he  considered  both 
the  first  and  second  White  pullets 
worthy  of  particular  note,  and  as 
something  very  typical  he  com- 
mended the  winning  Indian  Runner 
drake. 

 <8>  ■ 

Why  Some  Men  Fail. 

From  "  Poultry." 

One  has  only  to  get  into  convers- 
ation with  some  of  the  success- 
ful ponltrvmen — though  many  are 
diifficult  to  "  draw,"  as  they  are 
somewhat  loth  to  tell  others  how 
to  equal,  perhaps  beat,  them  at 
their  own  business — to  realise  that 
there  are  manv  who  to-dav  are 
largely  denendinf  upon  their  fowls 
for  a  livelihood.  To  tell  such  men 
as  these  that  poultry  do  not  pay 
is  to  run  the  risk  of  being  ridi- 
culed, as  thev  know  full  well  how 
fallacious  and  how  hopelessly  un- 
true such  a  statement  is.  The 
writer  knows  manv  who  are  de- 
nendinn-  entirely  upon  fowls  for 
their  livelihood,  and  while  not  per- 
haps makino-  a  luxurious  income, 
are,  at  all  events,  making-  both 
ends  meet,  not  always  an  easy 
thinr  to  do  nowadavs. 

There  is,  of  course,  another  side 
to  this  picture.  While  many  are 
making  a  capital  profit  from  their 
fowls,  there  are  perhaps  manv 
more  who  are  rapidly  losing 
money,  and  who  possibly  see  110- 
thinof  before  them  but  the  loss  of 
all  or  the  bulk  of  their  savings. 
Tt  is  a  well-known  fact  that  we 
invariably  hear  of  the  failures  in 
life  sooner  than  we  hear  of  the 
successes.  Pad  news  is  never  slow 
in  spreading,  and  this  is  undoubt- 
edlv  the  reason  why  there  seems 
such  a  much  birder  number  of  fail- 
ures in  notiltrv  keeping  than  suc- 
cesses. Those  who  are  doubtful  of 
the  existence  of  a  Poultry  keener 
who  is  making  his  fowls  pay,  fre- 
quently   exclaim  that    until  they 


see  the  balance  sheet  of  such  a 
man  they  will  remain  incredulous. 
But  why  should  a  successful  poul- 
try keeper  show  his  balance  sheet 
merely  in  order  to  satisfy  the  curi- 
osity of  a  disbeliever  ?  I  may  say 
that!  in  the  course  of  my  work  I 
have  examined  a  large  number  of 
balance  sheets,  many  of  which 
showed  a  handsome  return,  after 
deducting  expenses  for  labour  and 
every  conceiveable  item.  The  state- 
ment, therefore,  that  poultry 
keeping  does  not  pay  may  be,  and 
frequently  is,  perfectly  true  ;  but 
as  a  general  statement  without 
qualifications  it  is  altogether  er- 
roneous and  misleading. 

I  shotild  like,  as  briefly  as  I  can, 
to  enumerate  some  of  the  causes 
of  failure  in  poultry  keeping  that  I 
have  personally  come  across,  as  it 
mav  be  the  means  of  preventing 
others  from  falling  into  similar 
~u  pits."  It  is  often  thought  that 
the  commonest  cause  of  failure  is 
dtie  to  faulty  management,  and 
while,  of  course,  it  cannot  be 
argued  that  bad  treatment  has  no 
effect  upon  the  profit  or  loss,  I  do 
not  think  the  actual  management 
is  so  often  to  blame  as  one  thinks. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the 
general  management  has  a  lot  to 
do  with  the  success  achieved,  and 
it  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  devote 
too  much  attention  or  thought  to 
the  care  and  well-being  of  the 
stock.  It  is  perhaps  in  the  details 
of  management  that  a  good  manv 
70  wrong  ;  hatching  too  earlv  or 
too  late  in  the  season  ;  keeping  a 
wronp-  variety  ;  feeding  on  unsuit- 
able foods  ;  or  housing  in  badlv 
constructed  or  insufficiently  ventil- 
ated buildings.  While  these  points 
in  themselves  would  be  very  un- 
likely to  cause  failure,  they  un- 
doubtedly go  a  long  way  towards 
seriously  reducing  the,  profits,  and 
crippling  the  enterprise. 

Save  in  what  mav  be  termed  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  it  is  un- 
wise to  attempt  running  an  es- 
tablishment devoted  solely  and 
wholly  to  poultry.  .  T  know  there 
are  scores  of  such  establishments 
in  this  country  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, ones  that  are  bringing  in 
their  owners'  a  comfortable  living, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  I 
shall  have  the  majority  of  practi- 
eal  ponltrvmen  with  me  when  I 
sav  that,  except  under  special  con- 
ditions, it  is  unwise  .to  try  to  fol- 
low alone  the  same  lines.  Above 
all,  it  is  foolish-^n  fact,  it  is 
merely  courting  failure — to  com- 
mence operations  on  a  large  scale; 
rather  it  is  better  to  begin  in 
quite  a  small  wav,  gradually  de- 
veloping as  one  feels    one's  feet, 
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and  as  one  learns  which  branch  is 
best  adapted  to  the  locality,  which 
varieties  thrive  best,  and  which 
Glass  of  work  is  the  most  con- 
genial. Lack  of  capital,  too,  is  a 
very  common  cause  of  failure 
There  have  been  many  instances 
whore  owins:  to  lack  of  binds  a 
poultry  farm  has  had  to  be  closed, 
just  at  the  \  crv  moment  when 
success  was  practically  assured. 
Could  the  place  have  been  kept 
going  another  few  weeks.  It  is 
necessary  that  am  one  who  takes 
up  this  work  shall  have  enough  to 
live  on  for  .it  least  a  year  or 
eighteen  months,  as  it  is  fatal  to 
SUCCCSS  if  one  has  tJo  live  npon  the 
place,  so  to  speak,  from  the  very 
first.  No  profit  can  be  reason- 
ably expected  for  a  year,  or  even 
two  vears.  and  thus  it  means 
that  if  there  is  not  sufficient 
tnonev  upon  which  to  live  inde- 
dependentlv  of  the  place,  one  is 
reallv  living  upon  the  invested 
capital. 

Some  men  whom  I  have  known 
to  start  poultry  farms  were 
doomed  to  failure  from  the  very 
first,  and  the  onlv  reallv  interest- 
in?  feature  was  the  length  of  time 
the  concern  would  last,  whether  it 
would  be  for  a  year,  or  for  two 
vears.  Some  of  them  were  alto- 
gether unstated  to  poultry  keeping, 
some  did  not  like  the  work,  but 
merelv  went  in  for  it  because  they 
had  to  do  something,  while  some 
had  mental  or  physical  infirmities 
which  handicapped  them  more  per- 
haps than  thev  realised.  Unless 
one's  heart  is  in  the  work  it  is 
doubly  hard  to  succeed  ;  congenial 
work  is  a  far  more  important  fac- 
tor than  many  imagine.  There  is 
a  good  number  of  people  who  take 
up'  poultry  keeping  because  they 
have  failed  in  other  walks  of  life, 
many  of  whom  have  tried  half  a 
dozen  different  things  before  finally 
drifting  into  poultry.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  have  made  a  success 
in  their  particular  branch,  have 
saved  up  a  little  monev,  which 
thev  invest  in  a  poultry  farm,  al- 
together irrespective  of  the  fact 
that  thev  mav  be  totally  anfitlted 
to  the  work.  Others,  again,  have 
broken  down  in  health,  have  been 
unable  to  stand  the  strain  of  town 
life,  and  So  have  taken  a  poultry 
farm.  Such  men  are  not  likelv 
to  succeed  ;  thev  would  not  suc- 
ceed in  any  other  business,  and  it 
is  surelv  unjust  to  blame  the  in- 
dustry, when  it  is  reallv  the  man 
himself  who  is  at  fault. 

It  often  occurs  that  the  poultry 
keeper  is  not  to  blame  for  tfhe 
failure  of  his  enterprise,  but  rather 
the  location  in  which  he  is  living, 
and   no   matter   how    skilful  or 


painstaking  he  or  his  manager 
mav  be,  success  is  practically  im- 
possible. Some  have  attempted 
rearing  ami  fattening  turkeys  in  a 
cold,  e.\)H)sed,  or  in  a  low-lying, 
damp  situation  ;  others  have  tried 
to  batch  and  rear  chickens  during 
the  winter  in  a  very  unfavourable 
spot  ;  others,  again,  have  started 
a  fattening  establishment  miles 
from  a  town  or  from  a  railway 
station.  In  all  such  cases  failure 
is  almost  inevitable  from  the  first. 
The  conditions,  climatic  and  other- 
wise, should  always  be  carefully 
considered  before  starting  a  new 
place  ;  the  nearness  to  market 
and  the  local  demands  are  like- 
wise points  of  importance,  and 
mav  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
the  largest  number  of  failures  is 
due  to  inexperience,  and  some  of 
the  stories  that  I  could  tell,  did 
space  permit,  regarding  this  point 
would  scarcely  be  credited.  There 
are  thousands  who  at  this  moment 
firmly  believe  that  all  one  has  to 
do  in  order  to  have  a  successful 
poultry  farm  is  to  buy  a  few  hens, 
give  them  something  to  eat,  and 
provide  them  with  some  sort  of  a 
shed  in  which  to  sleep,  and  there 
will  be  a  continuous  supply  of  new 
laid  eggs  and  a  nice  plump  chicken 
for  the  table  as  often  as  required. 
All  that  one  has  to  do,  therefore, 
to  build  up  a  big  business  is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  hens  and  the 
like.  How  hopelessly,  pitifully 
mistaken  tJhis  is,  onlv  those  who 
possess  practical  experience  can 
fnllv  realise.  There  is  no  branch 
of  agriculture  in  which  greater  skill 
and  knowledge  are  necessary  than 
in  poultry  keeping,  and  there  is 
certainly  no  branch  in  which  con 
stant  care  and  ceaseless  attention 
are  more  imperatively  needed. 
Poultry  keenin.--  is  without  a  doubt 
the  most  important  of  all  the 
minor  branches  of  agriculture,  and 
there  are  enormous  possibilities 
before  it.     I  do  not  say,  I  do  not 


even  surest,  that  a  fortune  is  to 
be  made  from  poultry  ;  but  1  do 
sav  that  when  fowls  receive  pro 
per  attention  and  are  looked  after 
in  a  businesslike  manner,  they 
yield  a  larger  profit  in  comparison 
with  the  amount  of  capital  invest- 
ed than  do  any  other  farm  stock. 
Until  .it  is  fullv  realised,  however, 
that  poultry  keeping  is  a  business, 
requiring  skill  and  experience,  com- 
mon sense  and  patience,  plenty  of 
hard  work  and  constant  attention 
to  detail,  the  best  results  will 
never  be  achieved. 


Poultry  Notes. 

Green  food  of  some  sort  is  a  p^ce^- 
sity  to  poultry. 

Where  egg  production  is  the  motive 
success  is  more  readily  achieved  by 
the  mating  of  individual  birds,  which 
have  proved  themselves  good  layers, 
than  by  the  crossing  of  two  varieties 
with  mere  reputation  for  egg  produc- 
tion 

Pound  up  the  bones  for  the  hens; 
there  is  nothing  they  relish  more. 
Place  the  bones  in  the  oven,  or  lay 
the;n  on  the  hot  coals,  let  them  dry 
thoroughly,  and  then  they  can  be 
pounded  small  with  a  hammer.  Burnt 
bones  are  also  good.  Let  them  burn 
till  they  will  crumble  when  pounded, 
then  break  them  up  lightly,  and  the 
fowls  will  eat  them  greedily. 

Iron  in  any  shape  is  good  for  fowis. 
A  little  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron; 
added  to  the  drinking  water,  or 
ground  fine  and  mixed  with  the  food, 
is  an  excellent  tonic,  and  will  often 
give  a  healthy  appearance  to  the 
fowls.  An  old  iron  pot  makes  a 
good  drinking  vessel  on  account  -..{ 
the  iron  rust  it  throws  off,  but  it  must 
not  be  allowed  to  get  stale.  Iron 
filings  or  iron  cinders  placed  in  the 
drinking  water  will  afford  iron  to  ti  c 
poultry. 


South  Australian  poultry  owners  have 
found  that  the  very  best  remedy 
for  the  TICK  CURSE  is 

Faulding's 
Phenytas. 


Periodically  dip  the  infested  birds  and  spray  infested  houses  and  runs  with 
Faulding's  Phenytas  and  therewdl  be  no  further  fear  of  tick. 

PAULDING'S  PHENYTAS  ia  Abaalnt*   DEATH  TO   THE  TICK 
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Notes  for  the  Month. 

An  overfed  heii  is  stupid,  lazy,  and 
unprofitable.  The  eager,  active, 
hungry  hen  is  the  profit  maker. 

Every  poultry-man  should  be  a 
student.  Hi-  should  by  careful  study 
and  close  observation  equip  himself 
to    master  the    emergencies  that  are 

Before  putting  the  brooders  away 
thoroughly  cleans©  them  with  hot 
soapsuds  and  water,  stand  Ithetn  in 
the  sun  until  dry,  and  give  the 
interior  a  good  application  of  some 
liquid  lice  killer.  Never  put  a  brooder 
away  in  a  filthy  condition. 

Where  the  fowls  have  free  range  on 
a  farm  it  is  not  necessary  eo  feed1  them 
more  than  once  a  day.  Besides  the 
grain  and  insects  they  will  pick  up, 
they  will  get  quantities  of  weed  seed, 
and  thus  yield  a  double  profit.  A 
flock  of  fowls  at  liberty  will  help  to 
exterminate  the  weeds  on  a  piece  of 
land  by  picking  up  the  seed,  and  the 
less  grain  they  are  given  the  more 
seeds  they  will  eat. 

Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  ailments. 
1 1  is  during  such  "broken"  weather 
as  the  present  that  colds  make  their 
appearance,  especially  among/  the 
adult  stock  and  those  fowls  which 
have  not  yet  completed  their  moult. 
And  a  neglected  cold  may  lead  to 
something  more  serious. 

When  a  bird  has  taken  cold,,  if 
noticed  at  once,  the  attack  may  pro- 
bably be  shortened  by  penning  the 
fowl  in  a  sheltered  place,  and  feeding 
it  on  warm  soft  food  with  a  pinch  of 
cayenne  pepper  in  it.  Two  drops  of 
spirits  of  camphor  every  hour  for  a 
day  will  also  prove  beneficial. 

Coughing  and  sneezing  are  generally 
si^ns  of  bronchits.  Good  soft  food 
with  a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper  in  it 
should  be  allowed,  while  as  medicine 
add  to  each  pint  of  drinking-water  1 
fin i r  1  drachm  of  B.P.  dilution  of  nitric 


acid,  a  drachm  of  gum  arabic,  and  a 
tablespoonful  of  glycerine.  Prompt 
treatment  is  the  only  thing  to  pre- 
vent colds  developing  into  roup. 

Now  is  the  time  to  commence  re- 
newing or  cleansing  the  rune.  There 
are  comparatively  few  poultry-keepers 
who  can  have  fresh  ground  each  year 
for  their  chickens.  Hence  it  often 
happens  that  at  the  end  of  the 
chicken  season  the  rune,  from  being 
unvoidably  overcrowded  on  occasions, 
become  foul. 

Foul  ground  is  apt  to  be  the  cause 
of  disease  breaking  out  among  the 
floeksi.  Therelore,  give  the  runsl  atten- 
tion on  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  surplus  birds  will  probably  by 
now  have  been  removed,  and  the  stock 
is  at  its  lowest  numbers.  Moreover, 
it  is  better  to  take  matters  in  hand 
ere  the  wet  season  sets  in. 

The  best  way  of  removing  poultry 
taint  depends  to  a  great  extent  on 
the  nature  of  the  place.  But  which- 
ever course  is  pursed,  it  •will  generally 
be  found  wisest  to  o-ive  the  ground  a 
rest  during  the  cleansing  process. 

On  a  bare  earth  run  the  most 
sample  plan  is  to  spade  out  the  "  top 
spit  "  to  the  depth  of  about  a  foot, 
and  to  put  fresh  earth  or  road  sweep- 
ings (dry1)  on  the  place  to  the  desired 
height. 

Some  people  thoroughly  sprinkle  the 
runs  with  lime  prior  to  filling-  in  the 
place  with  fresh  material.  But  such 
a  proceeding  is  necessary  only  in  a 
small  backyard  run  where  the  surface 
has  been  continuallv  loosened  and 
forked  over  during  the  year. 

Another  good  method  of  cleansing 
a  small  yard  is  to  thoroughly 
scratch  over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
with  a  sprinkling  of  diluted  sulphate 
of  ammonia  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce 
in  a  gallon  of  water  to  each  square 
yard.  Use  an  ordinary  water-can 
filttcd  witn  a  rose. 

Yet  a  third  way  of  cleansing  a  small 
poultry   run    is   to   spade   the  ground 


thoroughly  and  dress  it  with  powdered 
gas-lime  at  the  rate  of  about  a  pound 
to  the  square  yard.  A  month  after- 
wards dress  the  earth  during  rain 
with  agricultural  salt,  about  two  lbs. 
to  the  yard. 

Where  a  grass  run  is  being  dealt 
with  different  treatment  is  necessary. 
If  the  land  merely  requires  freshening 
the  surface  ■should  be  scratched  with 
a  stout  iron  rake,  or  gone  over  with 
a  harrow.  Then  cover  the  place  an 
inch  or  more  deep  with  a  compost  of 
decayed  manure,  ashes,  {  road-side 
refuse,  or  even  soil.  Let  it  remain 
unoccupied  for  a  month  or  so. 

Hatching  and  rearing  poultry  in 
the  early  winter  will  probably  have 
to  be  accomplished  by  artificial 
means,  since  broody  hens  ,  are  then 
somewhat  scarce.  But  it  should  be 
undertaken  where  there  is  proper 
accommodation,  because,  after  all,  the 
very  early  pullets,  will  pay  for  their 
keep  in  eggs,  and  there  is  some  1: i  tie 
money  in  the  cockerels. 

Although  attention  must  be  paid 
to  the  young  stock,  the  adult  birds, 
should  not  be  neglected,  Some  are 
still  moulting,  and  they  need  careful 
management.  A  comfortable  house 
and  a  drv  and  well-sheltered  run  are 
highly  beneficial  for  their  welfare. 
Any  that  are  "  hung  in  the  moult  " 
should  have  a  cod  liver  oil  and 
quinine  capsule  twice  regularly  each 
day  :  and  some  linseed  may  be  mixed 
in  their  soft  food. 

There  is  no  necessity  to  put  stock 
cocks  with  hens  until  a  month  before 
eggs"  are  required  for  incubation.  They 
should,  therefore,  be  kept  apart  as 
long  as  possible.  The  separation  is 
very  beneficial.  It  will  permit  o*  the 
birds  becoming  more  able  to  with- 
stand the  strain  of  the  breeding- 
season. 

Poultry-keepers  should  note  that  the 
actual  breeders  should  be  kept  dis- 
tinct from  those  birds  required  solely 
for  laying.  Early  laying  is  the  chief 
thing  for  which  to  aim  when  winter 
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BLACK  ORPINGTONS. 

OUR  SPECIAL  ENOLISH  STRAIN. 

Our  Special  English  Strain.     Have  won  dozens 
of    Pint   and    Special    prize*,   also   Cups  and 
Trophic*  In  all  leading  shows. 
Pki  I   -A  Champio 
SarKenfri  King, 
fco  at  lei  ted,  low  Met  nlocky  beat  of  rich  urecn  Sheen, 

prla  uk.  ru.  Egg»42/-  dozen. 
Pr.n  2:  Headed  by  "8argenfrl  Prince,"  an 
other  splendid  cock  of  "  Sargenfii  King  "  line, 

i    iied  to  .  f<  »- choice  ruris  and  pullets  ol  massive 

/.  ot  n  pe  Eggs  42/-  dozeb. 

Pm        H«  >di  d  by  a  i  IfOrOH  FOODS  Cockercll  of 


great  size  and  brood  back,  very  low  set,  with  good 
females.  Eggs.  21/-  dozen. 

AMERICAN  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS. 

The  Rinrlet  Strain. 

They  are  barred  to  t.h«  akin  :  tine  feather,  fine 
layers. 

I'kn  1  :— Imported  American  Strain,  headed  by  o 
grand  shaped,  dark  cock,  mated  to  a  pen  of  fe- 
■   thai  won  "Garden  &  Field  "Challenge 

Cup,  Maroh  Koyal,  l!)ll  Eggs.  42/-  dozen. 
Pen  :•:     SpicUlIy  mated  to  produce  good  layers 
combined  with  ahow  i|ualities.  Eggs.  21/-  dozen. 


SARGENFRI  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Heavv-I.aving  strain,  have  ben  diet  rihuted  all 
over  Australia,  N.7...  India,  Malay  States.  This 
strain  has  been  line  bred  for  12  years,  nnd  built  up 
from  te-teri  hens  laying  from  280  to  298  eggs  per 
year.   Eggs.  21/-  ind  10/6. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  SARGENFRI 
RUNNER  DUCKS 

are  veritable  ogg  muchimv — won  every  1st  and  , 
Special  I'riie  in  Adelaide  Shows  during  1911  also  , 
won  all  prizes  at  March  Royal  1W12.  , 

Eggs,  21/-  and  10  6  ', 
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eggs  an-  required.  Hut,  a  great  lu>  e* 
which  has  commerced  iu  the  h.te 
autumn  or  early  in  the  winter  will 
not  l>e  in  a  tit  state  to  produce  robust 
chickens  in  the  spring. 

It  is  not  a  bit  too  early  to  begiu 
preparatiout  for  housing  the  poultry 
daring  the  coming  winter.  If  new 
buildings  are  to  bv  ex  so  ted,  commence 
at  once  ;  if  the  old  buildings  need  re- 
pairing,  there  U  do  better  time  than 
the  present  to  do  the  work.  See  that 
the  roof  is  perfectly  light,  and  that 
all  cracks  are  stopped  up.  If  the 
building  is  an  old  one  or  not  sufficient- 
ly warm,  cover  it  with  roofing  paper- 
both  roof  and  side  walls — aud  apply 
a  coat  of  tar.  This  will  make  tt 
absolutely  wind  and  waterproof. 

Some  poultrymen  cluiui  that  it  a 
iew  pieces  of  rusty  iron  are  placed  in 
the  drinking  vessel,  the  fowls  will  be 
benefited,  especially  during  the  moult- 
ing period. 



Poultry  Di«t. 

By    U.    H.    Greene,  M.UX'.S.,  Kng., 
L.R.L.P.1. 

"  How  shall  1  feed  my  birds  ?"  is  a 
question  which  sooner  or  later  con- 
fronts everyone  interested  in  the  keep- 
ing of  poultry,  whether  for  profit  or 
pleasure. 

It  is  not  enough  to  know  that  good 
health  and  good  diet  go  together,  nor 
is  the  answer  to  the  question  to  be 
sought    in     the    relative    claims  of 

hard  "  versus  "  soft  "  food,  or  the 
times  of  their  administration.  In 
those  days  of  keen  competition  and 
small  profits,  the  most  minute  details 
hearing  on  economy  (which  please 
distinguish  from  parsimony)  are 
worthy  of  all  attention  )  but  the 
fundamental  principle  which  underlies 
the  whole  problem  of  the  successful 
feeding  of  poultry  should  never  be 
lost  sight  of.  And  that  principle  is, 
that,  no  matter  whether  the  food  be 
the  food  be  hard  or  soft,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  heated  or  whether  it  be 
cold  ;  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  chemical  constituents  of  the 
daily  allowance  should  lie  blended  in 
such  proportions  as  to  maintain  the 
fowl  in  health,  and  to  enable  it  at  the 
same  time  to  fulfil  all  its  profitable 
functions  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
panse to  the  owner. 

The  greatest  work  must  be  got  out 
of  the  enffine  with  the  most  suitable 
form  of  fuel,  and  by  the  expenditure 
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of  the  'east  possible  quantity  of  thut 
fuel.  When  the  details  involved  in 
this  principle  are  thoroughly  mastered 
aud  intelligently  applied  in  the  yard, 
the  poultry-keeper  will  soon  find  thut 
his  birds  will  be  a  source  of  profit, 
or,  at  least,  that  the  margin  will  be 
greater  than  it  was  before. 

It  is  more  than  eleven  years  since 
in  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to 
this  journal,  1  strongly  advocated  the 
feeding  of  poultry  "  by  ratio  '*  with 
full  regard  to  fane  exact  chemical  com- 
bination of  the  food  constituents. 
At  that  Lime,  although  practised  with 
success  and  prolit  in  America,  where 
the  Stati-  poultry  experimental  stations 
had  been  acquiring  and  giving  out 
among  the  fanners  much  useful  know- 
ledge in  connection/  with  it,  the  system 
was  scarcly  known  and  little  followed 
in  this  country.  How  great  a  change 
lias  been  effected  iu  this  respect  dur- 
log  the  decade  which  bus  elapsed  can 
only  be  fully  appreciated  by  taking 
up  any  recent  handbook  dealing  witn 
the  subject  of  poultry  food,  or  listeu- 
ing  to  the  address  of  a  poultry 
lecturer  to  his  class  on  the  text  of 
the  feeding  of  fowls  !  And  although 
in  the  latter  instance,  and  especial,y 
if  his  audience  be  a  mixed  country- 
side one,  the  instructor  will,  if  he  be 
wise,  refrain  from  overloading  his 
discourse  with  technicalities  and 
decimal  fractions,  he  will  not  worthily 
fulliil  his  mission  tjf  lie  neglects  to  ad- 
vocate the  most  economical  oi  ail 
systems  of  poultry  leediug,  viz.,  feed- 
ing "  by  ratio." 

The  chemical  constituents  of  a  per- 
fect diclary  must  be  so  combined  as 
to  be  capable  of  not  only  sustaining 
life  and  promoting  growth,  but  of 
supplying  sufficient  energy  to  enable 
the  antimal  to  perform  any  extra  work 
required  of  it.  If,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  fowls,  domestication  demands 
a  greater  return  iu  the  way  of  pro- 
duction, then  the  dietary  must  show 
a  proportionate  increase  in  the  proper 
direction,  for  an  addition  of  the 
quantity  of  food  alone,  without  due 
regard  to  its  nature  is  seldom  the 
most  economical  mode  of  making  the 
desired  change. 

As  those  who  contemplate  the  keep- 
ing of  poultry  are  often  advised  that 
the  autumn  is  a  favourable  time  in 
which  to  commence  operations,  it  may 
not  now  be  inopportune  to  review  this 
important  subject'  of  diet,  and  its 
influence  on  fowls  more  particularly 
in  reference  to  their  (1)  health  and 
d i -eases  ;  (2)  laying  properties  ; 1  (3) 
table  properties  ;  (4)  moulting  and 
sitting  ;  (5)  general  growth,  feather- 
ing and  fancy  points. 
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In  traversing  with  me  a  path  which 
to  some  will  seem  to  be  only  a 
familiar  and  well  beaten  track,  I 
trust  that  while  the  novice  may  be 
thereby  helped  and  even  should  it  lead 
only  to  a  close  scrutiny  of  his  food 
bill,  he  will  indeed  be  fortunate  if  he 
finds  that  his  method  is  incapable  of 
any  improvement. 

Animal  life  cannot  be  supported 
without  a  regular  and  delinite  supply 
of  nitrogen,  oxygen,  caroon,  and 
hydrogen,  and  if  it  were  possible  to 
find  a  single  substance  containing 
those  elements  in  the  exact  chemical 
proportion  required,  the  feeding  of 
farmyard  stock  would  be  a  matter  of 
Simplicity.  Unfortunately  it  is  other- 
wise, and  we  find  that  although  food 
materials  containing  two  or  more  of 
the  above-named  elements  exist  in 
abundance  in  the  field  of.  Nature,  no 
one  variety  is  so  composed  as  to 
constitute  by  itself  a  pertoct  and  all- 
sufficient  food.  It  is  true  that  mil* 
and  eggs,  more  closo.y  than  any  otner 
substances,  approach  the  standard  of 
nil  ideal  nutriment,  but  we  see  that 
in  the  case  of  the  young  of  mammals 
the  former  is  incapable  ol  supporting 
.them  for  more  that  a  very  limiteu 
portion  of  early  life,  while  in  that  of 
oviparous  animals  the  yolk  of  the  egg 
will  serve  for  little  longer  than  tne 
embryonic  period. 

The  perfect  nourishment,  then,  is 
to  be  sought  for  in  a  comoinaUou  ol 
food-stuns  so  oleudeu,  that  all  four 
elements  are  present  in  sufficient 
abundance  as  to  meet  existing  de- 
mands, and  that  no  one  of  the  four 
predominates  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
overtax  the  digesitive  and  excretory 
organs  in  assimilation  or  excretion. 
Animals  at  large,  with  food  material 
to  hand  in  variety  end  plenty,  have 
every  opportunity,  guided  by  appetite 
and  inclination,  to  exercise  their 
cnoite,  and  unconsciously  "  balance  " 
their  diet,  but  with  those  in  domestica- 
tion, and  especially  in  close  confine- 
ment, it  is  different,  Witn  no  oppor- 
tunity to .  give  expression  to  the 
prompting  oi  the  natural  appetite, 
they  are  completely  dependent  on  what 
is  supplied  to  them.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  more  skilfully  that  supply  is 
made  to  conform  to  a  definite  chemical 
standard  in  accordance  with  what  is 
looked  for  in  the  way  of  work  or  out- 
put, the  more  successful  will  be  the 
result,  while  less  waste  in  surplus 
food  will  attach  to  the  venture. 

The  constituents  present  in  all  food 
stuns  may  be  grouped  as  follows  :— 

1.  Nitrogenous. 

2.  Non-nitrogenous  (carbonaceous). 

3.  Mineral  salts. 

4.  Water. 

I.  Nitrogenous  materials  comprise 
albumen  and  fibrin  derived  from  the 
flesh  ind  products  af  animals  is  well 
as  from  insects  aud  worms,  albumen 
lieing  also  present  in  the  juhee  and 
seeds  of  all  vegetable  life  ;  syntouon, 
(Continued  on  page  520). 
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Practical  Notes  on  Dry  Feeding. 


By  Prince  T. 

—  Dry  Grain  Rations.  — 

In  dry  feeding  our  birds,  we 
have  not  made  a  practice  of  us- 
ing dry  mashes  or  ground  grain 
mixtures,  chielly  because  we  found 
during  the  first  two  years  of  dry 
feeding  that  the  birds  fed  exclusive- 
ly on  a  mixture  of  whole  and  broken 
grain  dry  mash  did  well.  Our  grain 
mixtures  have  been  almost  exclu- 
sively composed  of  the  three  staple 
grains — corn,  oats,  and  wheat, 
and  occasionally  barley.  Com- 
mercial scratch  grain  mixtures  have 
only  been  used  when  obtainable  at 
a  reasonably  low  cost.  Corn, 
wheat,  and  oats,  or  barley  sub- 
stituted for  oats,  feeding  which- 
ever is  the  cheaper,  will  give  all 
the  variety  in  whole  grain  that  is 
necessary.  Ccacked  corn,  where  it 
can  be  obtained  sweet,  clean,  and 
free  from  dust,  mustiness,  or 
mould,  is  more  acceptable  to  the 
birds  as  a  rule  than  whole  corn. 
In  winter  time  we  feed  much  more 
than  in  the  summer-time,  some- 
times feeding  as  heavily  as  seventy 
per  cent,  corn  in  extreme  cold 
weather.  In  warm  weather  the 
proportions  are  reversed,,  feeding 
in  July  and  August  seldom  to 
exceed  thirty  per  cent,  of  cracked 
or  whole  corn.  The  balance  of  the 
grain  mixture  is  made  up  of  either 
wheat,  barley,  or  oats  ;  any  two 
in  equal  parts  or  all  three,  accor- 
ding to  our  convenience.  We  keep 
grit,  oyster  shell,  charcoal,  and 
pure  water  before  the  birds  at  all 
times,  and  have  occasionally  mixed 
shell  with  the  grain  food.  Beef 
scraj)  is  kept  always  by  them  in  a 
food  hopper  and  is  not  mixed  with 
the  grain,  as  when  coarse  scrap  is 
so  mixed  it  encourages  them  to 
scatter  the  grain  about  and  waste 
it  while  endeavouring  to  pick  out 
the  meat. 


Eqqs!  Eqqs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  having 

White  Leghorns 

Black  Leghorns 

Black  Orpingtons 

Silver  Wyandottes 

15  Bggi  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.     10  o  p<;r  setting 
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Woods,  M.I), 

—  Cost    of    Grain    Food    in  Dry 
Rations.  — 

Heretofore  ground  grain  mixture 
fed  dry  and  known  as  "  dry 
mashes  "  have  been  fed  in  place 
of  a  portion  of  the  whole  grain, 
chielly  because  the  total  cost  of 
the  ration  could  so  be  reduced  and 
a  greater  proportion  of  protein 
food  could  be  used  to  advantage 
at  less  cost. 

The  prevailing  prices  for  grain 
delivered  at  our  door  at  time  of 
writing  are  as  follows  :  Prices  are 
expressed  in  dollars  and  cents  per 
iooibs.  Whole  corn,  1.45  dollars  ; 
cracked  corn  and  corn  meal  each, 
1.50.  dollars  ;  amber  wheat,  1.&5 
dollars  ;  oats,  1.95  dollars  ;  mixed 
feed  and  gluten  meal  each,  1.60 
beef  scrap  or  meal,  3.00  dollars. 
We  make  a  good  whole  grain  mix- 
ture of  sixty  pounds  corn  'and 
thirty  pounds  wheat,  which  stands 
us  about  1.59  dollars  per  hundred  ; 
leaving  out  ten  pounds  of  wheat 
and  replacing  it  with  oats  in- 
creases the  cost  to  about  1.60 
dollars  per  hundred. 

A  good  ground  grain  mash  mix- 
ture may  be  made  of  forty  pounds 
mixed  feed  (mixed  feed  is  supposed 
to  be  fairly  equal  proportions  of 
wheat,  bran,  and  middlings),  ten 
pounds  gluten  and  ten  pounds 
corn-meal.  This  mash  costs  about 
the  same  as  the  whole  grain  mix- 
ture of  corn  and  wheat,  or  about 
1.59  dollars  per  hundred.  Chemi- 
cally it  contains  considerably  more 
protein  than  a  whole  grain  mix- 
ture, but  just  how  much  of  this 
is  well  digested  and  made  use  by 
the  fowl  is  not  known.  The  prac- 
tical results  of  feeding  do  not 
differ,  whether  the  fowls  have 
only  the  whole  grain  mixture  or 
both  whole  grain  and  'the  dry 
ground  grain.  In  either  case  betef 
sera])  or  meat  of  some  sort  must 
be  supplied.  Add  ten  pounds  of 
line  ground  scrap  or  beef  meal  to 
the  mash  mixture,  and  you  in- 
crease its  cost  to  about  1.79  dol- 
lars per  hundred  pounds. 

With  fowls  that  have  a  tendency 
to  fatten  quickly  a  combination  of 
the  dry  mash  and  whole  grain 
would  probably  be  best.  If  our 
birds  seemed  fat  and  lazy,  or 
showed  signs  of  slacking  up  in  egg 
production,  we  should  try  a  ration 
oi  combined  dry  ground  grain  and 
mixed  whole  grains,  the  latter  fed 
in  deep  litter.     We  have  used  no 


litter  other  than  sand  lloors  this 
last  winter  season. 

Wyandottes  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds  do  not  seem  to  get  over  fat 
on  a  whole  grain  hopper-fed  ra- 
tion, even  in  comparatively  close 
confinement.  Plymouth  Rocks,  par- 
ticularly the  barred  variety  with 
their  marked  tendencv  to  lav  on 
internal  fat,  would  probably  re- 
quire the  mixed  plan  of  feeding 
dry  ground  grain  in  hoppers,  and 
whole  grains  or  scratch  mixtures 
fed  in  the  litter  to  encourage 
exercise. 

Study  your  birds  and  feed  them 
well.  H  you  have  a  good  ration 
and  it  gives  you  satisfactory  re- 
sults, do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to 
change  it  simply  because  someone 
else  has  a  different  plan  of  feeding 
that  brings  him  good  returns. 
Make  sure  that  the  different  sys- 
tem is  better  than  yours  before 
you  adopt  it.  A  thorough  trial 
of  the  method  with  a  single  pen 
of  selected  fowls  compared  with 
your  other  stock  on  their  regular 
ration  is  the  best  way  to  test  out 
new  systems  that  look  good  to 
you. 

With  grain  at  above  quoted 
prices,  the  average  general  purpose 
hen  consuming  3.5  ounces  of  grain 
food  daily,  would  eat  about  1.30 
dollars  worth  of  grain  alone  in 
one  year.  She  would  also  eat  not 
less  than  twelve  cents  of  meat 
food  during  the  same  period,  al- 
lowing that  she  consume  only  0.18 
of  an  ounce  per  day  of  dry  •  beef 
scrap,  which  leaves  only  eight 
cents  to  pa}'  for  green  or  vegetable 
food,  grit,  shell,  and  charcoal,  if 
she  is  to  be  kept  at  an  expense  of 
1.50  dollars  per  year.  No  allow- 
ance is  made  here  for  cost  of  care 
or  labour  and  housing.  At  a  con- 
servative estimate  she  should  yield 
twelve  do/.en  eggs  in  the  twelve 
months,  which  at  twenty  cents 
per  dozen  would  bring  2.40  dol- 
lars. This  leaves  a  margin  of 
ninet\  cents  per  hen,  out  of  which 
111 11st  come  the  cost  of  keeping  the 
male  birds,  housing  and  hired  la- 
bour expenses,  besides  the  profit, 
which  pays  the  proprietor  for  his 
time.  Manure,  and  services  in 
hatching  and  brooding  have  not 
been  allowed  lor,  and  should  be 
figured  to  the  credit  of  the  hen. 

From  this  rough  estimate  it  will 
bej  seen  that  the  practical  egg  far- 
mer of  Rhode  Island  was  not  far 
out  of  the^way  when  he  told  us 
that  his  laying  stock  averaged  to 
net  him  a  profit  of  between  seven- 
ty-five cents  and  1.00  dollar  per 
hen  per  y*ear  to  pay  for  his  own 
personal  labour  and  time.  Grain 
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in  large  quantities,  live  ton  to 
carload  lots,  Could  be  bought  for 
a  little  lower  price  per  hundred 
than  quotations  given  here.  La- 
bour is  usualh  costly,  and  on  size- 
able poultry  plants  reprsents  a 
considerable  item  of  expense. 
Feeding  dry  food  exclusively  means 
a  great  saving  in  labour,  approxi- 
mately a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent, 
of  the  expense  of  the  moist  mash 
DKthod.  A  veteran  Connecticut 
egg  producer  told  us  that  he  alone 
could  personally  care  for  2,000 
head  of  layers  and  breeders,  and 
also  raise  the  necessary  quota  of 
chickens  for  the  annual  supply  ot 
pullets,  when  all  stock  was  fed  ac- 
cording to  the  dry  food  hopper 
plan  and  housed  by  'his  colony 
system.  If  he  fed  dailv  mashes  he 
VOUld  require  the  services  of  an- 
other man  to  help  do  the  same 
work. 

—  Advantages  and  Disadvantages 
of  Drv  Feeding.  — 

The  advantages  ol  dry  ieeding 
are  apparent  to  anyone  who  has 
been  a  slave  to  the  moist  mash 
plan  of  ieeding,  particularly  where 
large  numbers  ol  fowls  are  fed, 
With  the  dry  plan  one  man  can 
comfortably  taKe  care  of  1,000  to 
1,500  head  of  laying  stock'  and 
feel  no  serious  inconvenience  ;  but 
mixing  moist  mashes  hve  or  six 
mornings  a  week  for  the  same 
number  of  birds  would  require  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  time 
and  muscle,  besides  the  added  la- 
bour of  feeding.  With  the  dry 
method  you  do  not  need  to  re- 
plenish the  supply  of  grain  food 
oitener  than  once  a  week  if  you  are 

,  careful  to  provide  hoppers  of  sujb- 
cient  size,  and  this  feeding  can  be 
readily  accomplished  by  aid  of  a 
wheelbarrow  with  small  Hocks  or 
a  waggon  with  large  ones.  With 

I  the  moist  mash  plan  you  must 
feed  at  a  regular  hour  daily.  Re- 

1  gularitv  in  meals  counts  for  but 
little  with  hopper. fed  fowls,  since 
thev  have  the  food  before  them  all 
the  time,  the  chief  consideration  so 

,  far  as  regularity  being  that  you 
do  not  allow  the  food  hopper  to 
remain  empty  for  a  longer  period 

'  than  half  a  day.  Usually  during 
this  time  they  will  clean  up  any 
grain  which  may  have  been  scat- 
tered.     With    fowls    fed    on  the 

,  ground  grain  dry  mash  plan  re- 
gular feedings  of  scratch  grain  in 
the  htter  are  necessary,  requiring 
more  labour  than  where  exclusive- 
ly whole  or  cracked  grain  is  fed 
from  the  hopper,  but  not  as  much 
time  and  labour  as  where  mashes 
are  fed.  There  is  comparath  ely 
little  waste  with  whole  and 
cracked     grain    hopper-fed  birds, 


while  those  fed  either  moist  or 
dry  mashes  are  liable  to  waste  a 
considerable  portion  of  their  food, 
or  else  get  it  badly  fouled  before 
it  is  eaten.  So  far  as  actual  re- 
sults in  eggs  are  concerned,  hop- 
per-fed fowls  can  be  depended  upon 
to  equal  those  on  moist  mashes, 
other  conditions  being  the  same, 
and  in  many  cases  the  hopper-fed 
birds  will  be  found  to  lay  best. 

Hopper-fed  birds  are  seldom  if 
ever  subject  to  digestive  disturb- 
ances, while  with  birds  fed  heavily 
on  moist  mash  food  precautions 
must  l>e  taken  to  be  affected  against 
diarrhoea  troubles.  Diarrhoea  sel- 
dom occurs  in  a  hopper-fed  Hock. 
We  know  of  several  practical  poul- 
try farms  where  one  man  and  a 
boy  are  able  to  care  for  2,000  head 
of  laying  and  breeding  stock,  be- 
sides raising  from  1,000  to  1,500 
chickens  annually.  This  would  be 
difficult  to  accomplish  if  moist 
mashes  were  fed  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  except  as  practised  on 
one  plant  where  moist  mashes  are 
fed,  and  all  food  for  the  clay  is 
jriven  at  one  feeding  in  a  covered 
food  trough. 

The  great  saving  in  Labour  is  tnc 
chief  recommendation  for  hopper 
feeding.  Labour  saving  in  these 
days  means  money  gained,  and  in 
many  cases  means  that  persons 
are  able  to  keep  fowls  who  could 
not  otherwise  do  so.  Especially 
in  our  country  districts  it  is  almost' 
impossible  to  hire  the,  necessary 
help  even  at  exorbitant  prices. 
The  man  who  dry  feeds  and  fills 
up  his  food  hoppers  once  a  week, 
can  keep  a  few  fowls  with  little 
labour  and  inconvenience,  since  the 
eggs  may  be  collected  and  other 
work  done  after  he  returns  home 
at  night  from  his  daily  business. 

There  are  a  few  disadvantages  of 
hopper  feeding.  Where  the  birds 
are  kept  in  very  close  confinement 
some  of  the  two-year-old  and  three- 
vear-old  fowls  will  in  time-  become 
overfat.  Where  the  stock  has 
liberal  range,  this  is  a  rare 
occurrence,  even  in  winter  time. 
Such  overfat  specimens  can  usually 
be  detected  in  good  season,  and 
the  fowl  made  use  of  for  the  table. 
Do  not  make  the  mistake,  how- 
ever, of  killing  the  laying  hen. 
Remember  that  it  takes  a  fat 
bird  to  lay.  The  thin,  tough- 
muscled  specimen  seldom  proves 
much  of  an  egg  producer. 

IIopi>er-fed  birds  will  sometimes 
acquire  the  habit  of  picking  each 
other  about  the  vent.  This  usually 
begins  by  birds  picking  at  one 
another  to  get  them  out  from  in 
front  of  the  food  hopper  early  (in 


the  morning;  as  there  are  always 
a  few  individuals  in  a  Hock  that 
will  be  inclined,  where  narrow  food 
hoppers  are  used,  to  hog  the 
entire  front  of  the  hopper  in  an 
endeavour  to  keep  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  flock  away  from  it 
until  they  have  Idled  up.  If  such 
fowls   become   badly   picked  about 

(Continued  on  page  522.) 


A  LETTER  TO   CLEMENTS  TONIC 

WHICH  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF. 
BEDRIDDEN  YET  SHE  WAS  CURED. 


I  AM  NOW,  THANKS  TO  YOUR  TONIC, 
RESTORED    10    PERFECT  HEALTH. 

Those  persons  who  suffer  from  Anaemia  of 
poor  blood,  Constipation,  Indigestion,  SickneM 
after  eating,  Irregular  Heart  Action,  Nervous- 
ness,  Sick  or  Neuralgic  Headache,  Nervoui 
Breakdown  caused  by  overstudy  or  business 
worries,  and  Kidney  Irregularities,  should  use 
Clements  Tonic,  because  it  acts  at  once  upon 
inactive  (unction;  and  gives  them  new  force. 
It  rapidly  puts  the  nervous  system  in  order  and 
makes  men  and  women  healthy.  The 
testimonies  published  week  by  week  in  the 
daily  press  can  be  all  verified  by  any  person. 
Here  is  a  letter  in  point. 

57  Neil  Street,  Carlton,  Vie., 
17th  July.  1911. 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD., 

"I  am  pleased  to  let  you  know  that 
after  a  long  period  of  delicate  health  AND 
FINALLY  A  COMPLETE  NERVE  BREAK- 
DOWN, I  WAS  CURED  BY  YOUR 
WONDERFUL  MEDICINE.  I  was  a  great 
sufferer  for  months,  always  tired,  without 
appetite,  frightful  headaches,  and  my  nerves 
in  such  a  state  that  the  least  noise  npset 
me.  Then  the  end  came,  and  I  thought  I 
was  dying.  I  suddenly  collapsed.  1  was 
carried  to  bed,  and  for  two  weeks  I  was  not 
even  able  to  sit  up,  the  least  exertion 
caused  my  heart  to  beat  dreadfully,  and  I 
would  faint  off  again.  The  doctor's 
medicine  did  me  no  good,  and  after  being 
nearly  three  weeks  in  bed,  having  read  a 
good  deal  of  Clements  Tonic,  I  decided  to 
try  it.  After  taking  one  bottle  I  was  able 
to  sit  up,  AND  WHEN  I  HAD  TAKEN 
FIVE  I  WAS  ABLE  TO  LEAVE  THE 
ROOM  WITH  THE  CONVICTION  THAT 
CLEMENTS  TONIC  WAS  THE  MOST 
WONDERFUL  MEDICINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 
I  am  now,  thanks  to  your  tonic,  restored 
to  perfect  health,  and  still  continue  to  take 
it,  and  always  recommend  it  to  my  friends, 
though  I  need  not,  it  speaks  to  them  for  its- 
self  when  they  look  at  me  and  know  what  I 
went  through.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  I  believe  I  would  be  unable  to  write 
a  letter  to-day  to  you  or  anybody  else  only 
for  Clements  Tonic.  May  many  another 
sufferer  such  as  I  was  be  cared  by  you 
wonderful  tonic. 

(Signed) 

MRS    BLANCHE  QUINN." 


The  facts  in  the  above  letter  are  vouched  for 
because  this  remark  ibte  recovery  reads  like  a 
miracle.  Yet  Clements  Tonic  is  a  miraculous 
medicine  for  the  relief  of  Nervous  Breakdown, 
Nervousness,  Loss  of  Sleep.  Debility  and 
Indigestion.  ALL  CHEMISTS  AND 
STOKES  SELL  IT.    Get  it  and  get  well. 
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(Continued  from  page  517). 
or  musc  le  fibrin  ;  casein,  present  in 
milk  ;  gelatine,  derived  from  the  car- 
tilage and  tendons  of  joints  •  gluten, 
a  substance  identical  with  fibrin  found 
in  corn  and  grass  seeds,  and  legumen 
the  nitrogenous  element  of  peas,  beans, 
▼etches,  and  potatoes.  All  these 
nitrogenous  materials  are  also  spoken 
of  under  the  term  "  albuminoids." 
Their  chief  function  as  food  factors  is 
to  build  up  or  repair  muscle  (by  which 
we  mean  lean  he.ih),  bones,  nerves, 
and  fibrous  tissues,  portions  of 
which  are  continually  being  used  up 
and  excreted. 

2.  Non-nitrogenous  (carbonaceous) 
materials  consist  of  tats  and  oils, 
starch  and  sugar,  all  of  which, 
especially  the  starch,  are  derived,  in 
the  case  of  fowls,  from  grain,  potatoes 
and  pulse,  green  vegetables  and  cer- 
tain of  the  roots,  the  fats  being  also 
obtained  from  animal  and  insect  food. 
The  function  of  the  fats  and  oils  is 
undoubtedly  to  produce  and  maintain 
the  heat  of  the  body,  and  their  powers 
in  this  respect  are  two-and-a-half 
times  greater  than  those  of  the  other 
carbonaceous  materials,  starch  and 
sugar.  An  illustration  of  the  use  of 
fat  in  this  connection  is  found  in  the 
large  quantity  which  enters  irnto  the 
the  diet  of  those  who  live  in  cold  as 
contrasted  with  warm  countries  ; 
hence  food  containing  fat  in  large  per- 
centage can  with  more  safety  be  given 
to  fowls  in  cold  than  in  warm 
weather. 

3.  Mineral  Salts,  such  as  phosphates, 
potash,  lime,  common  salt  and 
sulphur,  occur  in  small  quantities  in 
grain  and  grass  seeds,  and  are  also 
pecked  up  by  the  fowl  as  earthy 
particles  from  the  ground.  The  pre- 
sence of  saline  materials  is  necessary 
to  the  composition  of  the  blood,  and 
they  held  to  solidly  newly-formed 
tissues. 

4.  Water  occurs  in  variable  propor- 
tion in  every  form  of  food  material, 
and  forma  71  per  cent  by  weight  of  the 
body  of  a  fowl.  The  principal  uses 
of  water  in  the  animal  system  are  to 
form  a  convenient  vehicle  by  which 
food  is  dissolved  and  conveyed  to 
every  part,  to  carry  away  refuse  pro 


ducts,  and  to  regulate  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  by  evaporation. 

To  feed  "  by  ratio  "  entails  the 
combination  of  food  stulfs  in  such  a 
way  as  to  ensure  that  each  of  the  four 
above-named  groups  will  be  repre- 
sented in  standard  proportion. 

 *  

Fattening  the  Goose. 

The  general  decline  of  the  goose 
in  public  favour  and  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  the  turkey,  may 
not  only  be  attributed  to  that 
capricious  thing  called  "  fashion," 
but  to  more  practical  reasons. 
The  goose  prepared  its  own  grave, 
so  to  speak,  in  its  own  grossness. 
The  public  demanded  a  fat  article, 
and  they  were  given  one  that 
waxed  fatter  and  fatter  as  the 
seasons  passed.  And  an  already 
overfed  and  adipose  people  sicken- 
ed of,  this  carcase  of  bilious 
blubber.  They  cast  it  from  them 
as  an  evil  thing,  and  turned  their 
attentions  towards  the  more  deli- 
cate turkey. 

There  is,  however,  no  need .  to 
despair,  and  I  offer  a  word  here 
to  those  who  have  a  flock  of 
geese  on  the  subject  of  fattening, 
which  is  not — be  it  eternally  re- 
membered— the  laying  ,  on  of  a 
super-aibundanre  of  nauseating,  oily 
fat,  which  helps  to  weigh  ,  no 
doubt,  but  which  melts  away  in 
the  cooking,  leaving  only  a  greasy 
carcase  of  skin  and  bone.  Of 
course,  a  certain  proportion  of  fat 
is  very  essential  if  the  flesh  of 
beast  or  fowl  is  to  be  good,  but 
it  should  be,  as  far  as  possible, 
ingrained  in  tftie  tissue  and  muscle, 
and  not  stored  up  in  heavy  layers 
in  the  abdomen  nor  beneath  the 
skin. 

In  preparing  geese,  therefore, 
running  on  grass  and  having  two 
moderate    meals  a    day,  the  next 


move  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
should  be  to  increase  the  daily 
rations  and  see  that  they  are  of 
the  right  kind. 

For  a  morning  meal  the  follow- 
ing mixtures  may  be  given  :  (a), 
boiled  potatoes  mashed  with 
barley-meal  and  coarse  middlings, 
(b)  ground  oats  and  middlings 
mixed  crumbly,  with  separated 
milk  or  butltermilk,  (c)  "  tail 
corn  "  (steamed)  mixed  with  equal 
parts  of  middlings  and  barley- 
meal,  using  meat  broth  or  b/utter- 
milk  for  moistening  if  necessary. 
Those  three  mixtures  may  be 
supplemented  in  cold  weather  by 
adding  a  little  maize-meal,  linseed 
cake,  or  butchers'  scraps,  boiled 
and  minced.  During  the  day,  the 
birds  should  always  have  some 
turnips  and  mangolds  to  nibble, 
and  in  tJhe  afternoon  the ,  grain 
feed  may  for  preference  consist  of 
wheat  or  the  best  short  oats. 
Barley  may  be  given  for  a  change, 
and  an  occasional  feed  of  maize  is 
useful,  but  the  latter  must  not  be 
used  largely,  or  yellow  fat!  will 
accumulate,  rendering  the  carcase 
gross,  as  I  have  explained. 

I  am  no  great  advocate  of  penn- 
ing geese  during  the  fattening  pro- 
cess, except  it  be  towards  tJhe  last 
few  weeks.  Even  then  the  place 
should  be  continually  changed  to 
fresh  ground.  One  advantage  of 
penning  is  that  the  flock  may  be 
kept  off  the  water — too  much 
swimming  and  drinking  being 
inimical  to  good  fattening.  An- 
other is  that  quietness,  which  is 
so  essential  may  be  better  assured. 
And,  again,  it  is,  of  course,  pos- 
sible to  feed  penned  birds  in 
greater  security  from  the  visits  of 
cattle,  pigs,  and  the  like,  to  the 
feeding  trough.  Care  must  always 
be  taken,  however,  •  in  restricting 
the  birds  libetty,  to  see  that  it  is 
done   gradually,    or  they  will  fret 
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Medal  KRM'iidon  Show, 
IM  and  Bp.  Adelaide  P.  &  K.  Club  Show,  1!)11  ;  liens  and  Pullets, 
nncrs.  P.  *  K.  0.  Show,  Adelaide,  1911  :  lnl,  2nd,  and  3rd  Pullet, 
Roval  Show.    Good  Utility,  £|  Is 


alto  good  winter  layer*  and  splendid  birds  lor  Kx 


>r  and  healthy  stock  ; 
trade.   £|  Is.  selling. 


White  Plymouth  Rocks :  »^¥^Jtf£Z££&& 

and  excellent  Table  Birds.  1st  and  2nd  Okl.,  Ill  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 
Royal  Show.    £1  Is. 


White  Orpingtons : 


Imported  and  prize-winnine  stock.    Won  1st  Ckl, 
1st  Pullet  Royal  Show,  Adelaide,  September,  1910, 
1st,  ind,  and  3rd  Ckl.,  lit  and  ind  Pullet,  March  Royal  Show.  Great 
Winter  Layers  and  good  Table  llirds.    £|  Is.  setting. 

Pnkin  Dlirkc  ■   Never  beaten  in  sbow  pen.    Four  Firsts,  1  Second,  2  Sp, 
rcrt      "u»"vo  •  at  P.  &  K.  Club  Show,  Adelaide,  1911.  out  of  five  entries. 
Two  Firsts,  1  Second  and  Special  at  Royal  A.  A,  II.  Show,  Adeleide,  Sept. 
1910,  out  of  three  entries.    A  limited  number  of  Settings  at  £2  2s. 
I  am  »ow  booking  orders  for  breeding  pen*.    I  mate  my  breeding  pens  in  June  and  will  supply  eggs  for  setting.     Could  not  supply  all  orders  last  season. 

Hook  early  avoid  dissapointment.  i 
r.gg,  securely  packed  and  dillvcred  on  Kail  or  Coath  (buyer  pays  carriage).    F.ggs  All  Stamped  Koonoowarra.    My  Stodk  won  23  prize*  at  Koyal  Show,  March  2921. 
Terms:  Cash  with  Order.      I  keep  nothing  hut  Al  Slock.      I  cull  heavily  and  breed  only  Irom  the  Best. 


P.  C.  MANUEL,   Rnfield,  S.A. 


Telephone:  Central  273. 
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and  pine,  when  fattening  becomes 
hopeless.  It  is  also  very  desir- 
able to  allow  them  on  occasional 
wander  if  only  as  an  incentive  to 
appetite,  the  latter  being  what 
the  feeder  must  watch  with 
assiduous  attention.  Drink  must 
always  be  given  to  the  birds  when 
they  cannot  procure  it  for  them- 
selves, and  if  separated  milk  or 
buttermilk  can  be  spared  for  this 
purpose  nothing  will  answer  better. 
Both  are  wholesome  (and  it  does 
not  matter  if  the  former  is  souri, 
they  help  to  lav  on  llesh  and  to 
keep  the  skin  white.  Equally  im- 
portant is  a  good  supply  of  grit 
or  earthy  matter,  such  as  coarse 
ashes  or  broken  slag.  Overcrowd- 
mg  and  dirtiness  must  be  strenuous- 
ly avoided  ;  cleaniness,  comfort, 
and  quietness  maintained  at  any 
cost. 

The  secret  of  producing  geese 
with  a  really  good  flavour  and 
free  from  coarseness  is  in  provid- 
ing them  with  as  much  natural 
food  as  they  will  eat.  Geese,  as 
everybody  knows,  are  graders,  and 
the  quality  of  the  land  upon  which 
thev  live  has  much  to  do  with 
their  flavour  and  general  succulency 
on  the  table.  And,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  there  is  nothing 
like  old  pasture  and  a  good  supply 
of  home-grown  corn  and  roots  for 
producing  goslings  of  the  first 
quality  from  a  consumer's  point 
of  view.  A  Httle  rough  fat, 
stirred  into  the  food  every  day  or 
so  for  a  fortnight  before  killing, 
improves  the  fiesh  and  increases 
weight  without  promoting  gross- 
ness,  and  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  hard,  frosty  weather. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  for  the  sake 
not  only  of  the  producer,  but  the 
public  generally,  that  ulie  goose  will 
again  attain*  to  that  popularity 
and  favour  of  which  it  could  once 
boast.  But  it  will  only  be  done 
by  a  demand  from  the  public  in 
the  first  instance,  for  a  moderate- 
sized  bird  of  first-rate  quality  and 
flavour,  and  by  the  producer  who 
acknowledges  that  demand  and 
honestly  endeavours  to  supply  it 
in  his  poultry. 


A  dust  bath  is  just  as  necessary  for 
he  hen  a-  another  sort  of  batli  is  1 
mnian  beings. 


WANTED  TO  SELL. 


INCUBATORS  AND  BROODERS 
Simplex,  awarded  first  price  (silver 
medal)  Adelaide  Exhibition,  1910. 
Agent  for  Cort's  Patent  Cooler  snf 
a  boon  in  summer.  Send  for  price 
list.— D.  LANYON.  Manufacturer,  46 
North  T«rrac«,  Kent  Town.  M2. 


Muscovys. 

(By  I).  Thompson,  N  S.W  > 
This  is  a  distinct  species.  They  are 
not  ducks — that  has  been  decidedly 
proved,  as  the  progeny  of  these 
crossed  with  any  variety  of  ducks  are 
mules.  being  sterile  when  mated. 
Whether  they  arc  a  species  of  the 
goose,  <>r  of  the  swan,  we  are  not 
prepared  to  say.  as  we  have  never 
experimented  in  crossing  with 
either  the  goose  or  the  swan.  From 
observation  and  scrutiny  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  swan  and  of  the 
Muscovys.  we  are  inclined  to  favor 
the  idea  that  it  would  be  more  likely 
that  they  would  be  found  a  species 
of  swan.  They  are  much  like  swans 
in  their  temperament,  in  their  car- 
riage, and  in  the  hissing  sound  they 
make,  and  also  in  the  number  of  days 
for  incubating  their  eggs.  However, 
swan  or  no  swan,  they  are  not  a 
duck,  so  we  simply  call  them  Mus- 
covys. Their  generic  name  is  Cairina 
moschata.  and  from  moschata  the 
corruption  Muscovy  has  been  applied 
to  them.  Their  original  habitat  is 
South  America;  there  they  are  found 
wild  to-day.  where  they  fly  about  and 
build  their  nests  in  trees.  It  has 
been  domesticated  for  some  centuries, 
and  has  been  well  known,  although 
never  largely  bred,  in  England  fur 
many  years.  The  Muscovy  is  more 
popular  and  more  largely  bred  in  this 
State  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  We  have  found  them  to  be 
very  prolific,  hardy,  easily  bred  and 
reared,  easily  fed  and  fattened,  and 
very  useful  not  only  in  hatching  out 
and  mothering  their  own  young,  but 
also  young  ducklings  from  English 
ducks.  They  make  very  good  mothers, 
and  are  very  cheap,  and  recpiire  little 
attention  as  brooders.  They  are  not 
considered  good  layers,  the  egg-lay- 
ing competition  at  Blackwall  demon- 
strating that  they  could  not  hold 
their  own  with  the  Indian  Runner  or 
Buff  Orpington,  or  even  the  Pekin; 
but  while  at  the  bottom  of  the  list 
in  regard  to  numbers,  they  were 
easily  first  in  regard  to  size  of  egg, 
one  pen  laying  eggs  no  less  than  40 
oz.  to  the  dozen,  which  is  almost 
double  the  size  of  some  pullets,  so 
that  the  500  odd  eggs  from  D. 
Settree's  Muscovys  were  equal  to 
about  000  eggs  from  pullets  laying  an 
egg  about  21  oz.  to  the  dozen. 

They  are  undoubtedly  bad  layers. 
Their  greatest  use  is  for  setting  and 
mothering  ducklings,  for  market 
ducks,  and  for  crossing  with  the  Eng- 
lish duck  for  tabic  birds,  as  the  pro- 
geny  arc  very  hardy,  grow  fast,  and 
attain  an  extraordinary  weight  at 
three  or  four    months,  when  they 


make  a  splendid  carcase,  carrying 
plenty  of  meat,  and  of  excellent 
flavor.  In  usiiiK  them  extensively 
for  sitting,  the  best  plan  is  to  have  a 
long  box  of  about  twenty  compart- 
ments or  nests  which  can  be  shut  off 
at  any  time,  with  a  duplicate  to  take 
its  place  for  the  other  layers,  take 
away  the  eggs  as  they  are  laid,  substi- 
tuting a  few  dummies  in  each  nest, 
and  when  you  have  a  dozen  or  so 
broody,  put  in  your  eggs,  and  about 
the  fifth  day  test  them  out.  Give 
about  thirteen  eggs  originally,  and 
when  testing  out  allow  about  eleven 
to  remain  in  each  nest. 


"  Koonoowarra." 

Mr.  P.  C.  Manual  alters  his  adver- 
tisement in  this  issue  and  places  on 
record  his  extensive  winni»gs  at  the 
Mareli  Show.  Mr.  Manual  has  not 
been,  at  the  yauie  long  but  he  has 
already  made  a  name  and  reputation 
for  himself  and  his  birds  which  older 
fanciers  have  cause  to  envy.  In  reply 
to  our  question  as  to  last  season's 
hatchings  and  results  Mr.  Manual 
writes.  1  had  a  very  satisfactory 
breeding  season  and  the  result  of  the 
various  matings  were  beyond  my 
expectations.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Hart  of 
Victoria  who  specially  selected  my 
birds  and  whose  advice  1  followed  i 
have  40  Plymouth  liock  pullets  and 
about  2u  Cockerels,  as  even  in  barring 
and  type  as  anyone  could  wish  for.  in 
White  Rocks,  through  being  a  little 
late  in  hatching  1  have  not  a  great 
number  but  they  make  up  in  quality  1 
think.  White  Urpingtons  are  practically 
sold  out.  These  are  really  an  ideal  fowl 
for  all  comers  and  very  hardly,  quiet 
good  winter  layers,  good  table  birds 
1  believe  before  many  years  they  will 
be  the  leading  breed  in  Australia,  as 
they  are  rapidly  becoming  in  Eng- 
land and  America.  1  have  a  nice  lot 
of  Butis  of  very  good  color  and  type. 
Rhode  Islands  Reds — 1  am  very  pleased 
to  say  the  iour  hens  and  two  Cockerels 
1  imported  are  still  living  and  we  have 
hatched,  and  have  about  40  j  chicks 
lrom  them.  They  appear  a  very  hardy 
fowl  and  have  taken  to  this  climate 
like  a  fish  to  water.  They  are  good 
foragers  and  very  quiet  natured,  and  if 
as  good  in  egg  laying  as  represented, 
they  will  take  on  as  a  utility  fowl. 
Pekin  Bucks— 1  am  sorry  to  sayl  1 
can't  supply  orders  in  these  now 
Evidently  people  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it  for  I  have  had  a 
good  number  of  inquires  for  stock  this 
last  few  weeks,  but  as  a  rule  if  any- 
one wishes  to  secure  any  of  these  they 
must  look  ahead.  I  have  been  offered 
very  good  prices  to  let  some  of  my 
breeding  stock  go  but  I  have  had  to 
absolutely  refuse  eo  part  with  more. 

It  is  pleasant  to  read  the  report  of 
so  much  success  and  to  know  that  Mr. 
Manuel's  opinion  of  his  birds  was 
amply  justified  by  results  at  the  March 
Show. 
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the  vent  so  that  they  bleedj  the 
habit  of  picking  is  liable  to  become 
general.  Fortunately,  this  trouble 
is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  can  be 
checked  by  jDromptly  removing,  the 
first  bird  that  shows  any  blood  on 
the  fluff  or  about  the  vent.  The 
trouble  may  occur  in  any  flock, 
whether  fed  moist  or  dry.  Using 
wide,  easy-access  hoppers  will 
remove  the  cause,  and  so  prevent 
this  bad  habit  of  picking. 

Where  birds  are  hopper-fed,  and 
the  owner  neglects  filling  up  the 
hoppers  so  that  they  go  quite  a 
long  time  without  food,  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
hungry  birds  cramming  themselves 
too  full  of  grain,  and  so  acquiring 
indigestion.  This  need  not  occur 
if  the  hoppers  are  never  allowed 
to  remain  empty  for  more  than 
six  hours  of  daylight. 

In  hopper  feeding  care  should  be 
taken  to  use  only  clean,  sweet, 
wholesome  grain  that  is  free  from 
dusty  grain,  particularly  if  the 
grain  is  musty,  or  the  dust  con- 
tains mould,  as  this  will  cause 
trouble.  If  the  precaution  is  taken 
to  feed  only  wholesome  food  there 
need  be  no  trouble  from  this  source. 

Hoppers  must  be  frequently 
cleaned  and*  free  from  any  accumula- 
tion of  dust  and  dint.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  wash  them  out 
occasionally  with  a  mild  solution 
of  creolin,  five  tablespoonfuls  of 
pure  crelio  to  one  gallon  of  water. 
After  cleaning  allow  the  hopper  to 
thoroughly  dry  out  in  the  sun, 
even  if  you  are  obliged  to  give  a 
few  feeds  of  whole  grain  scattered 
on  the  floor  while  the  hoppers  are 
drying.      Covered    food   boxes  or 


hoppers  are  best,  since  !hey  pee- 
vent  the  contained  grain  from 
becoming  soiled  with  droppings 
and  dust.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
buy  elaborate  and  patent  equip- 
ment in  order  to  dry  feed  birds 
satisfactorily.  Some  of  the  best 
self-feeders  or  hoppers  that  we 
have  seen  have  been  home-made 
from  waste  lumber  or  box 
material. 

Hopper  feeding  possesses  one 
other  great  advantage  in  that  it 
undoubtedly  the  most  cleanly 
method  of  feeding  fowls.  Parti- 
cularly is  this  true  where  exclu- 
sively whole  or  cracked  dry  grain 
mixtures  are  used.  The  food  in  a 
protected  or  covered  hopper  is 
kept  practically  free  from  dropp- 
ings and  dust.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  mash  mixtures  are  fed  the 
moist  mash  must  be  fed  in  a  trough 
or  on  a  board,  where  the  fowls 
trample  in  it  while  eating,  mixing 
in  droppings  and  other  filth  which 
adhere  tenaciously  to  the  moist 
grain,  and  are  so  taken  into  the 
fowl's  crop,  making  a  very  favour- 
able opportunity  for  the  spread  of 
disease  and  infection  with  in- 
testinal parasites.  Even  dry 
grain  fed  in  litter  is  a  rather  filthy 
manner  of  feeding  the  birds.  If  the 
litter  could  be  kept  always  per- 
fectly fresh  and  bright,  exercise 
feeding  of  this  sort  might  be  con- 
sidered an  ideal  plan,  but  unfor- 
tunately after  litter  material  has 
been  on  the  floor  of  the  pen  for  a 
single  day  it  becomes  horribly 
fouled  with  excrement  and  other 
lilth.  It  soon  becomes  musty  and 
mouldy,  and  the  dust  raised  in  the 
litter,  which  must  in  a  large 
measure  be  inhaled  by  the  fowls, 
contains  large  quantities  of  dry 
pulverised  droppings,  mould  spores, 
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and  other  filth.  Any  fowl  eating 
out  of  the  fitter  must  take  into 
its  crop  a  considerable  quantity 
of  dirt  and  filth,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  they  do  at  times  eat  harm- 
ful quantities  of  the  dirty  broken 
straw. 

Moist  mash  advocates  are  prone 
to  tell  us  of  the  terrible  dangers 
that  we  will  encounter  in  dry  food 
hopper  feeding.  So  far  as  we 
personally  are  concerned, .  we  have 
not  yet  met  such  disasters  face  to 
face,  and  have  not  to  date  found 
any  common  sense  reason  for  even 
desiring  to  return  to  the  moist 
mash  ,  plan  of  feeding.  The  moist 
mash  feeders  tell  us  that  by  keep- 
ing grain  always  before  the  fowls 
in  hoppers  we  encourage  laziness, 
tend  toward  overfat,  lessen  vitality 
and  put  a  premium  on  decreased 
production.  We  have  not  found 
these  claims  to  be  true,  and  as 
moist  -  mash  -  food  -  scratch  -  ;grain 
mithods  of  feeding  are  generally 
practised  to-day,  we  fail  to  see 
where  these  so.called  "  good  old 
reliable  "  methods  have  an  ad-J 
vantage  over  the  hopper  feeding 
plan.  The  general  rule  with  mash 
feeders  is  to  give  a  fairly  full  feed- 1 
ing  of  mash  once  a  day  five  toj 
seven  days  a  week.  This  is  usually 
a  full  feed,  as  much  as  the  fowls 
will  cleari  up  in  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  minutes,  although  many 
feeders  allow  any  excess  of  mash 
to  remain  on  the  feeding  boards 
until  it  is  cleaned  up.  As  soon] 
as  a  fowl  is  filled  up  with  mash 
it  exhibits  little  or  .  no  desire 
to  exercise,  frequently  returning 
to  the  roost  or  to  some  quiet 
corner  to  1  sleep  olT  its  gorge.  W«f 
fail  to  see  where  this  has  anjl 
advantage  over  permitting  the 
fowl  to  fill  itself  up  at  a  food 
hopper  if  so  inclined.  Kxcept  in 
the  early  morning  during  the  cold 
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weather  and  shortest  days  of  the 
year,  it  is  a  comparatively  rare 
occurrence  to  find  hopper-fed  birds 
hanging  around  the  food  hopper 
When  the  nights  are  long  and  the 
days  short  they  are  usually  quite 
hungrv  and  anxious  to  (ill  up  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning.  For 
the  greater  part  of  the  year  fowls 
that  are  accustomed  to  hopper 
feeding,  and  that  have  not  been 
starved  by  allowing  the  food  con- 
tainer to  remain  empty  too  long, 
will  usually  take  a  few  mouthfuls 
of  grain  af  the  hopper,  and  then 
hustle  around  in  and  otit  of  the 
house  before  taking  another  bite. 

Our  birds  run  out  of  doors 
whenever  thev  please,  summer  and 
winter,  the  small  fowl  door  in  the 
front  of  the  pen  never  being  closed. 
In  open  weather  they  range  to  the 
extreme  limits  of  their  pens,  and 
if  given  Jree  range  would  cover  a. 
very  large  territory.  When  we 
feed  birds  on  mashes  and  regular 
grain  feedings  they  invariably 
were  found  hanging  about  the  feed- 
ing place  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  before  the  meal  hour. 

As  the  scratch  grain  plan  of 
of  feeding  when  combined  with 
the  moist  mash  method  is  generally 
practised,  grain  is  kept  in  the 
litter  practically  all  of  the  time, 
so  that  the  birds  can  always  find 
food  by  scratching  lor  it.  With 
deeplitter  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  food  is  always  wasted  in 
this  manner.  liven  where  some- 
what scanty  regular  feedings  of 
scratch  grain  scattered  inlthe  litter 
are  given,  there  is  practically  al- 
wavs  a  quantity  of  whole  or 
cracked  dry  grain  lying  before  the 
fowls  on  "the  dirty  Iloors  of  the 
pens,  or  mixed  with  filthy  Utter. 
Wherein  does  his  plan  of  feeding 
possess  any  advantage  over  the 
more  cleanly  hopper  feeding 
method  ?  With  either  plan,  the 
actual  amount  of  dry  grain  food 
consumed  per  bird  per  day  is 
practically  the  same. 

,  Another  point  to  be  considered 
in  regard  to  hopper  feeding  is  that 
the  natural,,  normal  methods  for 
fowls  in  feeding  is  practically  a 

.  continous  performance  from  day- 
light until  roosting  time.  The 
health v    bird,    if  -riven    an  oppor- 

,  tunity"  to  live  in  the  normal, 
natural  manner,  is  almost  con- 
tinuously   feeding  throughout  the 

I  day,  a  little  at  a  time  and  often. 
When  she  is  not  eating  she  is  rang- 
ing about  either  for  exercise  or  in 
search   of  tit-bits,   taking  pleasure 

'  in  scratching  in  some  forbidden 
spot,  dusting  herself,  or  is  in  the 
nest  box  fulfilling  her  duty  to  her 


owner.  This  is  just  what  the 
hoppttr-fad  bird  can  be  depended 
upon  to  do. 

Hopper  feeding  may  be  a  lazy 
man's  method  of  caring  for  fowls, 
but  the  burden  of  the  proof  of  this 
assertion  falls  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  moist  mash  advocate.  Some 
people  always  seem  to  enjoy  do- 
ing their  work  the  hardest  possible 
way.  Our  aim  has  always  been 
to  get  the  best  obtainable  results 
with  the  least  expenditure  of 
time,  labour,  and  monev,  and  by 
the  shortest  possible  route. — (Reli- 
able Poultry  Journal,  America.) 


Scratchings. 

A  laying  hen  should  have  her  food 
and  fresh  water  always  at  hand. 

It  is  essential  that  confined  fowls 
he  supplied  with  plenty  of  sharp  gra- 
vel. 

A  spoonful  of  oil  of  turpentine  is  a 
good  remedy  for  tape-worm  in  poul- 
try. 

A  nest-egg  will  usually  stop  a  hen 
scratching  the  nest.  If  not,  use  shav- 
ings. 

A  hen  can  be  fed  on  almost  any- 
thing that  a  cow  will  eat,  and  many 
things  besides. 

Keep  the  hens  with  a  reasonably 
sharp  appetite,  and  they  will  lay  more 
eggs,  which  will  hatch  better  and  pro- 
duce stronger  chickens. 

Active  hens  are  the  best  layers. 

Clean  houses  and  runs  are  better 
than  medicine,  because  they  render 
physic  unnecessary. 

Introduce  new  blood  among  the 
poultry  once  a  year.  To  do  this,  get 
a  good  rooster  and  mate  him  with 
the  best  hens. 


A.  R.  CRESWICK, 
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Artificial  Teeth  made  and  misfitting 
Teeth  remodelled.    Teeth  Scaled,  stop- 
ped and  Extracted.    Laughinc  Gas  ad 
ministered.      Painless  Extraction. 

Consultation  and  Advice  Free. 

Country  districts  visited  regularly. 
See  dailies  for  dates. 


T  W.  INGHAM, 

Manufacturer  of   Plaster   and  Cement 
Ornaments,  Fibrous  Ceilings,  Cornices 
and  Arches  a  Specialty. 

His  Workmanship  in  the  principal 
Villas  around  Adelaide  and  in  the 
Country  Townships,  has  given  him  a 
reputation  for  the  most  up-to-date 
Artistic  Work  or  Fibrous  Ceilings. 

They  are  non-conductors  of  heat, 
cold,  sound,  dust,  and  fireproof,  and 
give  deep  relief  and  under-cut,  there- 
fore stand  out  well  with  straight  and 
sharp  harresses.  50  designs  to  select 
from.  Estimates  Given. 

WORKSHOP  AND  SHOWROOMS- 
VICTORIA  PLACE,  at  Back  of  Govt. 
Offices,  Adelaide. 


Anything  that  will  make  milk  will 
make  eggs,  and  milk  is  a  first-class 
poultry  food. 

Sunflower  seed  improves  the  gloss 
of  the  plumage  of  poultry.  It  is  fat- 
tening food. 

Give  lime  for  growth  of  bone  and 
for  eggshell  material.  Oyster  shells 
broken  small  are  good. 

If  fowls  leave  part  of  their  break- 
fast in  the  dish,  remove  it.  Feed 
what  they  will  eat,  and  no  more. 

A  little  cayenne  pepper  in  the  food 
often  stimulates  laying  in  winter. 
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j   E.  ANDERS  <&  SONS,  ► 

AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERS,  &c,   FREELING,  S.A. 

j     Manufacturers  of  High  Quality  STEEL  CULTIVATOR  SHARES.  [ 

1    I'erfecalv  Shaptd  to  do  good  work,  cut  out  all  weeds,  are  light  in  draught,  and  give  entire  satisfaction  f 

.J  in  wear.  i 

j  Anders'  SHARES  are  absolutely  the  best  and  Cheapest  you  can  Buy.  . 

I    These  bhares  are  made  Irnm  special  quality  steel,  CarefnllJ  tempered,  and  nil]  stand  the  severest  ! 

■=    test*.  We  make  all  nzes  of  Sham  to  At  all  makts  of  Imports!  Spring  Tooth  Cultivators  and  Harrows  = 

|    and  for  Colonial  made  Cultivators,  cither  Slump  Jump  or  plain  land.  With  large  s<|uaie  hole  forloep  I 

-2  Azture,  or  ordinal.,  bolt  hole.  » e  ran  supply  loops  when  required  Our  Reversible  Shares  are  W 
Money  Savers. 

1        FARMERS!  It  will  vay  >ou  to  use  our  Shares—Post  your  orders  (o  us.  T 

4  E.  ANDERS  &  SONS,  F  REELING,  f 
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A  DRY  SADDLE  WHEN 
IT  RAINS  IF  YOU  WEAR 


POMMEL 
SLICKER 

The  long  service 
and  the  comfort  it 
gives  makes  it  the 

Slicker  of  Quality 

Sold  Everywhere 

J  A.  J.  TOWER  CO. 

Melboume-Sydney-Brisbane-Pertn-Auckland 
Factory  at  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Egg-Eating. 

Most  farmers  have  had  some  ex- 
perience of  that  tiresome  individual, 
the  egg-eater.  It  is  nearly  always  a 
hen — cocks  very  rarely  get  into  the 
way  of  eating  eggs  until  they  have 
been  taught  to  do  it  by  the  hens.  I 
have  known  a  case,  however,  in  which 
a  cock  will  deliberately  stand  outside 
a  nest  until  an  egg  is  laid,  and  then 
when  she  has  taken  her  departure  he 
will  step  in  and  devour  it  at  once. 
Egg-eating  generally  starts  as  the  re- 
sult of  an  accident.  Some  hens 
which  are  over-productive  have  a 
habit  of  dropping  eggs  from  the  perch 
at  night,  and  naturally  they  break  on 
the  floor,  and  then  in  the  morning 
they  are  seen  and  devoured,  and  so 
the  practice  of  egg-eating  is  started. 
It  may,  however,  be  started  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  as  when  two  or  three 
hens  are  fighting  for  the  same  nest, 
or  when  a  hen  is  sitting  on  a  nest  and 
she  breaks  one  or  two  eggs  and 
brings  them  off  with  her.  Anyway, 
there  is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  in- 
genuity of  modern  inventions  has  pro- 
duced a  very  simple  means  of  dis- 
covering egg-eaters.  The  modern  re- 
cording nest  (to  which  reference  has 
been  made  in  this  journal  several 
times)  is  not  only  useful  as  a  means 
of  recording  how  many  eggs  hens 
lay,  and  which  hen.<  do  lay  them,  but 
it  is  also  ^  very  <  ,rd  ronutvawvi  lor 
determining  which  hens  are.  egg- 
eaters.  In  +he  up-to-date  recording 
nest  a  hen  enters  one  of  the  divisions 
and  cannot  get  out  again  until  she  is 
let  out;  apart  from  that,  no  other  hen 
can  get  in  until  the  previous  occupant 
has  been  let  out — by  reason  of  the 
automatic  arrangement,  which  resets 
itself  when  the  lid  is  opened  to  allow 
one  bird  to  come  out,  then  allowing 
another  to  go  in,  but  not  before.  It 
will,  therefore,  be  seen  that  the  way 
to  discover  egg-eaters  is  to  get  a 
general  idea  that  one  of  a  certain 
number  of  hens  is  doing  something  of 
the  kind,  and  get  them  all  penned 
up,  then  watch  and  sec  which  hens 
lay,  and,  having  discovered  that,  sec 
them  on  the  nest,  and  it  is  quite  clear 
that  you  will  very  soon  know  which 


hen  goes  on  to  lay,  and  when  she 
comes  off  has  left  no  egg  behind  her. 
Having  thus  marked  down  the  sus- 
pected culprit,  an  examination  of  the 
nest  will  generally  reveal  some  traces 
of  albumen  left  behind,  for  however 
completely  an  egg-eater  clears  up  her 
feast,  there  is  almost  certain  to  be 
a  little  moisture  in  the  centre  of  the 
nest  where  the  egg  was,  which  is  of 
a  sticky  nature,  clearly  indicative  of 
albumen;  or  there  may  be,  and  fre- 
quently is,  of  course,  some  yolk  left 
on  her  beak.  Anyway,  here  is 
another  use  for  the  patent  record 
trap  nest,  which  will  not  only  record 
layers,  but  will  also  record  egg-eater's, 
and  as  this  type  of  nest  costs  very 
little  from  the  various  manufacturers 
who  make  and  advertise  them,  the 
farmer  who  is  up-to-date  and  wishes 
to  be  up-to-date  in  all  his  poultry 
methods,  and  desires  to  make  his 
poultry  pay  without  suffering  any  loss 
such  as  a  few  egg-eaters  amongst  his 
hens  will  soon  cause  him  to  suffer, 
will  do  well  to  invest  in  one  or  two 
recording  nests,  being  sure  that  they 
will  very  soon  save  him  their  cost 
and  a  great  deal  more. — Exchange. 
 $  

A  Good  Layer. 

A  good  layer  cannot  be  infallibly 
detected  by  its  appearance,  but  a  first- 
class  layer  is  never  a  drowsy,  lazy- 
looking  bird.  Generally  speaking,  a 
good  layer  is  bright  looking  and  ac- 
tive in  her  movements,  is  early  on  the 
forage  in  the  morning  and  late  in  go- 
ing to  roost  at  night.  Her  eye  is 
usually  bold  and  bright,  and  her  comb 
very  firm  and  blood  red.  Such  a 
bird  will  seldom  turn  out  to  be  a 
poor  layer.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
have  had  some  extraordinary  layers 
which  have  had  very  little  in  their 
outward  appearance  to  distinguish 
them  from  birds  of  ordinary  laying 
capacity.  There  would  be  no  need 
for  trap  nests  and  similar  contri- 
vances if  the  best  layers  could  be 
judged  by  sight,  but  it  is  a  safe  rule 
to  discard  the  very  dull  looking  birds 
and  keep  the  bright,  active  ones,  for 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  latter  will 
the  best  layers  be  picked. 


"  Sargenfri." 

Mr.  C.  J.  Chandler  places  his  adver- 
tisement as  usual  in  this  issue  from 
which  readers  will  gather  that  the 
Sargenfri  Poultry  Yards  are  fully 
maintaining  their  old  time  reputa- 
tion. Mr.  Chandler  is,  he  tells  us, 
more  than  ever  a  convert  to  the  belief 
that  the  White  Leghorn  is  without  a 
rival  as  a  money  maker.  This  opinion 
is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  of  the 
hatchings  last  season,  1,000  were 
Whites,  250  Plymouth  Eocks,  100, 
Black  Orpingtons,  and  100  Runner 
Ducks.  Mr.  Chandler  believes  in  early 
hatching,  consequently ,  he  h&B  very 
large  numbers  of  fully  matured 
pullets  for  sale.  Even  in  Leghorns  he 
makes  a  practice  of  getting  his 
chickens  out,  from  June  onwards  clos- 
ing down  in  September.  In  Rocks 
Mr.  Chandler  reports  a  very  excellent 
lot  of  young  stock,  which  will  please 
buyers.  The  Sargenfri  Runners  need 
no  recommendation,  they  are  known 
throughout  the  Commonwealth,  and 
beyond.  This  week  Mr.  Chandler  has 
sent  another  pen  of  these  birds  to 
India,  with  pens  of  Rocks  and  Leg- 
horns to  follow.  In  speaking  of  the 
laying  qualities  of  these  latter  Mr. 
Chandler  quoted  the  following  letter  : 

The  fifteen  (15)  pullets  I  purchased 
from  you  last  year  have  been  a  revela- 
tion to  me  in  regard  to  the  egg  lay- 
ing capacity  of  White  Leghorns.  They 
have  laid  right  through  winter  and 
summer  and  look  as  though  they  arc 
going  to  keep  it  up  for  another  year. 

I  wish  I  had  kept  a  strict  record  of 
all  the  eggs  I  got  from  them,  but  I 
think  I  would  be  correct  in  saying 
they  averaged  from  8  to  10  eggs  a 
day  all  the  year  around.  They  are 
absolutely  the  best  fowls  I  ever 
owned.  P.S.— (15)  pullets  averaged 
10  eggs  a  day  total  one  year  3650 
eggs.  Eggs  average  Id.  each  reveune 
£15  4/2,  cost  of  food  £3  15/-  net 
profit  C11  !)/2  average  profit  per  bird 
15/3,  eggs  laid  per  bird  243.— 


Give  the  moulting  hens  a  few  liatid- 
fuls  of  hemp  seed  now  and  then;  it; 
will  help  to  loosen  the  old  feather* 


CROWN    «St    ANCHOR  HOTEL, 

GRENFELL    STREET   (adjoining  East  End  Market). 
A    MIERS,  Proprietor 

(late  of  Old  Queer.'*  Arm*,  Wright  Street). 

wi«he»  to  intimate  that  he  in  now  In  poHsesnion     of   the    above  hotel,  and 
hope*  to  merit  a  nhare  of  public  support.       Ample    ■tabling.       Ostler  in 
attflrfnnot  day  and  ni^ht.      Term*  moderate.     A  trial  solicited. 
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Pigeon  Notes. 


March  Show. 


(By  "Carrier  ") 
3     Pigeon  Section,  open  to  all  pigeons 
hatched  since  July  i,  iqii.      In  the 
.  (ace  of  what  has  heen  said  to  the  con- 
jtrary,  1  must  report  the  ahove  fixture 
(  as  a  very  promising     venture,  being 
well  ahead  of  predecessors,  with  some 
very  excellent  youngsters  to  be  met 
with.    A  pleasing  feature  of  the  sec- 
(  tion  is  the  standard  wire  pens  sup- 
plied by  the  society.  An  improvement 
I  for  another  year  would  be,  demand- 
ing that  all  birds  be  rung  or  authenti- 
t  cally    stamped.      From     remarks  I 
i  heard  w  hilst  walking    down  Pigeon 
Lane.  1  can  only  conclude  that  some 
visitors  at  the  show  did    not  quite 
know  what  a  youngster  really  is — or 
!  can  it  be  possible  that  the  want  of 


OiK.  LOFTS. 


Have  some  real  beauties  to  Bell 
in  TURBITS,  BLONDINETTES,  AFRI- 
CAN OWLS,  NUNS  and  S.  F.  TUMB- 
LERS. 

These  lofts  have  won  CHAMPIONS 
at  Sydney  Royal,  also  CUPS,  and 
MEDALS  at  S.A.  Canary  and  Pigeon 
Show  and  a  host  of  SPECIAL,  FIRST 
and  SECOND  PRIZES. 

Price*  from  5/-  each. 
Apply— 

E.  A.  GROSSER, 
Hamilton.  S.A. 


PROPERTIES! 

INVESTMENT  &  RESIDENCES 
of  every  description  in  Citv  and 
Suburbs. 

FARM  &  GARDEN  properties,  &c 
Apply— 

MAELOR-JONES  &  Co 

Land  Brokers, 
Bowjnan  Buildings, 
KING  WILLIAM  St.,  ADELAIDE 


knowledge  is  on  the  part  of  a  few  ex- 
hibitors. I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
either  of  the  birds  shown  were  in  the 
Ark,  but  I  would  not  advise  anyone, 
minus  the  digestive  abilities  of  the 
ostrich,  to  take  on  pigeon  broth,  made 
of  some  of  the  birds  penned. 

Now  to  the  birds — 

Carriers.— Cock  (2),  hen  (2);  would 
like  to  see  some  better,  also  cock 
class  judged  the  other  way.  How- 
ever, this  is  the  best  young  class  of 
carriers  seen  in  the  State  for  many 
years. 

Pouters. — Again    the    best  young 
classes  for  many  years;  second  cock 
a  handy  pigeon  later  on,  a  bit  young 
•  at  present. 

Barbs. — Four  or  five  exhibits  here 
look  promising;  have  seen  a  few  far 
worse  in  show  pen,  and  many  far 
better. 

Dragoons. — Blue  barred  cock  (2); 
the  winner  about  the  best  youngster 
in  head  points  ever  seen  here,  still 
hardly  typical  in  body  and  feathering; 
color  fair;  wins  easily.  Hens — Noth- 
ing to  waste  ink  over.  A.O.C.  cock — 
A  fair  class,  well  up  to  our  usual 
standard,  but  the  birds  in  this  State 
are  not  robust  enough.  Above  ap- 
plies to  first  and  second,  the  third 
bird  in  this  class  being  a  long  way 
behind.  A.O.C.  hens  (4) — Winner 
best  hen  shown;  others — well,  I  can 
save  more  ink  here. 

Tumblers. — Almond  cock  or  hen — 
Just  a  fair  one,  with  what  might  have 
been  a  beautiful  beak,  but  it  went 
wrong.  A.O.C.  cock  (3)— Winner 
rather  nice  type  for  youngster,  but 
very  coarse  in  beak;  second  bird  of 
little  or  no  carriage,  with  wry  beak. 
A.O.C.  hen  (3)— Winner  gets  home 
from  a  fair  type  of  Tumbler  with  a 
twisted  beak.  No  place  for  her  sort 
in  show  pen. 

Jacobins. — Cock  (2),  hen  (2) — All 
four  birds  much  of  a  sort,  only  poor 
specimens  of  the  breed. 

Saddlebacks. — Cocks  (2) — Winner 
about  the  best  youngster  yet  shown 
in  South  Australia;  second  a  fair  Yel- 
low, wrong  color.  Hens  (1) — Again 
a  Yellow. 

Helmets  (2). — Reds,  color  weak, 
skull  wrong.  Looked  rather  like  last 
seasons,  a  bit  out  of  shape. 


African  (  Hvls.— Cocks  (2)— Wjnner 
will  make  fair  bird;  second  not  far 
behind.     Hens  (3). 

Turbit  hen  (1). 

Turbiteens. — Cock     (2)  —  Winner 
well  ahead,  rather  like  the  style  of 
foot  feathering  on  second  bird.  Hens 
(2) — Things  more  even  between  these 
•  two. 

Blondinettes. — Cock  (1),  hen  (1) — 
Both  fair  pigeons. 

Fantails. — A  very  mixed  lot  of  Fans 
on  tap;  can't  see  a  likely  adult  winner 
in  the  whole  crowd.  Winning  white 
hen  the  best  show  bird  of  the  lot  to- 
day; the  second  cock,  a  white,  with 
about  one-eighth  more  tail  than  he 
has  would  be  a  fine  bird. 

Nuns  (3). — Winner  fair;  other  two 
could  be  shown  better. 

Antwerps. — The  first  and  second 
winner  in  both  classes  look  to  have 
a  dash  of  this  breed  in  them,  but  are 
all  wrong  in  body  type;  the  rest  of  the 
exhibits  should  have  been  in  Working 
Homer  Class. 

Show  Homers. — A  mixed-up  lot 
here;  still  a  few  Show  Homers 
amongst  them,  but  far  too  young. 

Boys'  Class. — Some  pigeons  here 
that  our  coming  fanciers  should  be 
very  proud  of. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list  in 
the  pigeon  section  : — 

Judge,  Mr.  T.  Koerner  ;  steward, 
Mr.  H.  R.  Hammer.  Carrier,  any 
color,  cock,  H.  H.  F.  Miller  (1  and 
2).  Pouter,  any  color,  cock,  E.  Hef- 
ron  ;  W.  F.  Hall.  Hen,  E.  Hefron  • 
W.  F.  Hall  ;  C.  W.  Creer.  Barb,  any 
color,  cock,  H.  H.  F.  Miller  (1  and  2). 
Hen,  H.  H.  F.  Miller  (1  and  2).  Dra- 
gon, blue,  cock,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Chase  ; 
C.  W.  Creer.  Hen,  C.  W.  Creer  ;  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Chase.  Dragon,  any  other 
color,  cock,  C.  W.  Creer  (1  and  2). 
Hen,  C.  W.  Creer  (1  and  2)  ;  M.  Ham- 
ley.  Tumbler,  almond,  cock  or  hen, 
H.  R.  Gelston.  Tumbler,  any  other 
color,  eock,  W.  R.  Viney  ;  J.  Leslie. 
Hen.  H.  R.  Gelston  ;  W.  B.  Viney 
(2  and  3).  Jacobin,  any  color,  cock, 
F.  E.  Jarvis  (1  and  2).  Jacobin,  F. 
E.  Jarvis  (1  and  2).  Saddleback,  cock, 
J.  Walters  ;  J.  Leslie.  Hen,  J.  Leslie. 
Helmet,  cock  or  hen,  Miller  and  Mar- 
tin. Owl  (foreign),  any  color,  cock, 
Miller  and  Martin  0  and  2).  Hen, 
Miller  and  Martin  (1  and  2)  ■  H.  R. 
Gelston.  Turbit,  hen,  H.  R.  Gelston. 
Turbitren,  any  color,  cock,  D.  Cruick- 
shanks  (1  and  2).  Hen,  D.  Gruick- 
shanks  (I  and  2).  Blondinettes,  any 
color,  eoek,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Chase.  Hen, 
Mrs.  TT.  L.  Chase.  Fantail,  white, 
cock,  E.  S.  Lewis  ;  L.  H.  Brougham  ; 

(Continued  on  page  528). 
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@  Home 


The  Children. 


Ripe  fruit  in  moderation  agrees 
with  most  children,  but  if  it  causes 
diarrhcea  it  should  be  stewed. 


Notes,  m 


During  hot  weather  children  need 
less  food  and  of  less  stimulating 
quality  than  in  winter.  Rashes  in  the 
skin  and  general  feverishness  are  fre- 
quent results  of  over-feeding  in  warm 
weather. 


Giving  children  milk  that  is  slightly 
turned  often  causes  diarrhcea.  A  good 
way  to  test  it  is  to  buy  some  blue 
litmus  paper  from  a  chemist,  and  if 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  freshness 
of  the  milk  dip  a  little  bit  in.  If 
the  milk  is  turning  the  paper  will 
change  to  a  red  colour,  and  is  not  fit 
for  the  children. 

Very  little  meat  is  needed,  and 
white  fish  or  eggs  should  be  given  in 
its  place.  Milk  puddings  are  good, 
but  porridge  is  better  omitted  from 
the  daily  menu. 

It  is  very  important  that  a  child 
should  be  carefully  instructed  in  the 
little  niceties  of  life — that  it  should  be 
taught  politeness,  consideration  for 
the  feelings  of  others,  self-control, 
and  everything  that  goes  to  make  up 
that  greatly  desired  requisite — charm- 
ing manners.  Nor  is  it  enough  that 
it  should  be  so  taught  by  precept. 
Example  is  indispensable.  Parents 
cannot  be  too  careful  as  to  how  they 
conduct  themselves  in  the  presence  of 
their  children.  Children,  as  a  rule, 
are  nothing  if  not  imitative.  Children 
should  early  be  permitted  to  take 
their  meals  with  their  parents.  If, 
when  the  family  are  alone,  politeness 
and  thoughtfulness  to  one  another  are 
shown,  the  force  of  habit  will  ensure 
their  good  behaviour  in  company. 


Children  are  easily  affected  by  the 
mood  of  their  elders.  Where  an  at- 
mosphere of  love  and  brightness 
makes  them  yielding  and  tractable,  an 
atmosphere  of  gloom  or  coldness 
shuts  up  and  repels  natures  keenly 
susceptible,  as  most  children's  natures 
are. 

It  is  much  easier  to  chill  the  con- 
fidence of  a  child  than  it  is  to  regain 
it  after  it  has  turned  away  from  you. 
To  begin  with,  a  threat  or  a  command 
is  not  the  best  way  to  win  the  trust 
of  a  child — or  a  grown  person  either. 
And  any  course  is  unwise  which 
serves  to  remind  the  child  of  his  state 
of  dependence  upon  your  mood  or 
whim.  He  acts  then  to  please  you 
because  he  is  afraid  of  you,  not  be- 
cause he  loves  you  and  trusts  in  your 
good-will  toward  him,  and  a  confi- 
dence so  forced  must  react  badly  on 
both  parties. 

Children  are  also  very  sensitive  to 
ridicule,  and  are  wonderfully  quick  to 
detect  it.  A  tiny  child  will  shrink 
from  the  sneer  or  the  sarcasm  which 
you  thought  veiled  in  the  tone  of  your 
voice.  He  will  catch  your  side  glance 
and  mocking  smile,  and  it  will  take 
you  many  a  long  day  to  regain  the 
trust  you  lost  by  using  them. 

But  the  child's  trust  in  and  reliance 
upon  those  in  whom  he  believes  are 


so  touching  and  spontaneous,  so  com-' 
plete  and  far  beyond  our  deserts,  since 
it  often  seems  as  if  we  could  not  pay 
him  enough  for  the  delight  he  brings 
to  our  life,  that  one  wonders  that  so 
little  care  is  taken  to  gain  his  beau- 
tiful faith  in  our  wisdom,  and  so  much 
carelessness  shown  in  the  keeping  of 
it. 

The  books  a  child  reads  have  quite 
as  strong  an  influence  in  moulding 
his  character  as  his  companions  can 
have.  If  it  is  worth  while  to  train 
our  children  at  all,  it  is  worth  while 
not  only  to  watch  the  books  they  read, 
but  to  study  what  books  to  give  them 
to  read.  They  will  read  something; 
and  as  soon  as  a  child  begins  to  beg 
for  stories  so  soon  should  we  begin 
to  select.  A  good  plan  is  to  enter 
in  a  book  the  name  and  author  of  any 
especially  good  and  interesting  books 
you  come  across.  It  is  surprising 
how  rapidly  the  list  will  grow;  yet  if 
we  neglect  to  note  their  names  in 
some  such  way  it  is  surprising  how 
few  of  the  books  we  can  recall  when 
we  want  to  make  use  of  them.  As  to 
telling  stories,  mothers  might  do 
much  more  of  it  than  most  do,  with 
profit  to  themselves  as  well  as  the 
children,  if  the  stories  are  selected 
with  care.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to 
"take  turns"  with  the  children,  and 
require  them  to  tell  the  stories  occa- 
sionally. 


—  About  Water.  — 

Bad,  impure  water  will  bring  rashes 
and  pimples  and  many  little  ills,  and 
it  is  a  cause  which  so  often  lies  un- 
suspected. 

Hard  water  is  bad  for  washing  pur- 
poses. 

Should  the  water  be  hard,  it  may 
with  advantage  be  softened  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  small  quantity  of  liquid 
ammonia  or  powdered  borax.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  put  a  large  tablespoon- 
f nl  ol  borax  into  the  water  jug  every 
time  it  is  refilled,  so  as  to  insure  hav- 
ing softened  water  for  toilet  use. 

Rain  water  is  excellent  for  toilet 
purposes.  It  should  not,  however, 
be  collected  or  stored  in  leaden  cis- 
terns, as  it  absorbs  that  metal. 

Aerated  waters  should  not  be  taken 
in  excess,  as  they  have  a  lowering 
effect  on  the  system.  Unsweetened 
aerated  waters  arc  the  best. 

Medicated  aerated  waters  should 
not  be  taken  without  a  doctor's  ad- 
vice. 


£2 


WE  ARE   BUILDING  ON 


luring  a  big  share  of  your  Business  this  year. 

For  the  sum  of  £2  Cash  we  will  deli 
carefully  packed.    II  you  want  the 

Bar  best  White  Sugar.  lA,  66  lbs.,  at  one  penny  per  lb. 

1  tin  Morton  s  Kippered  Herrings.  2d.    1  lb.  Candles,  3d  ' 

2  tins  Fresh  Herrings.  Id.     3  lbs.  Japan  Bice,  3d.  ...   

3  large  bars  N«.  1  Angel's  Soap 

S  tins  Fruits  in  Syrup.  9d.     3  tins  Jam.  assorted,  9d. 
1  packet  Kooloo  Tea.  8  ounces  for  3d.     3  tins  Potted  Meats,  2d. 
1  box  Note  Paper  and  Envelopes,  3d.     1  lb  Kxiract  of  Soap,  Id. 
Mb.  tin  The  Celebrated  "Crown"  Baking  Powder 

20  lb.  tin,  grots  weight,  Our  21-  Tea,  reduced  to  buyers  of  this  parcel  for 


£2i 


i  io  a 


£2   O  O 

h  £1  parcel  may  be  arranged  by  taking  hall  quantities  of  the  larger  items,  others  will  be  added 
to  make  up  the  amount.  Customers  desiring  may  have  goods  of  equal  value  not  mentioned  In 
this.  Mat  substituted  In  place  of  any  ol  thr  smaller  lines  not  wished  for.  When  goods  are  intended 
for  prepaid  rail  sidings  or  ports,  it  will  prevent  delay  if  cost  of  carriage  or  freight  Is  added. 
Special  Linos  Wixss.  Choice  Vintages,  a  dozen  varieties  to  choose  from,  1/3  bottle  ;  Ale  and 
Htout.o/-  dor. ;  Aerated  Waters. .V  ;  Tonic  Ales  and  Bop  Heer,  5/G  do*. ;  Knglish  Ale,  qrts..  13  0; 
Guinness'  Stout  quatts,  UW:  Urandy.  23/ -gallon  ;  Dry  Gin,  20/- ;  Whisky.  22/- ;  Rum,  20/  . 
Old  Tom  Gin. 20/-    Assorted  Jam.  4r4o*.  case,  24/ .    Assorted  Fruits,  3do7.  case,  24/-. 

Seasonable  Fresh  Prultl   and  Vegetables  supplied. 

HENDERSON  BROS.,   236  and  288  Rundle  Street,  Adelaide, 

Return  this  Advortmemont  with  Order. 


April,  1912. 
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Home  Hints. 

Spoons  used  in  giving  medicine 
should  be  scrupulously  washed  each 
time  they  are  used,  although  hut  one 
invalid  may  use  them.  No  housewife 
Would  think  of  allowing  any  member 
of  her  family  to  eat  with  a  fork  or  a 
spoon  that  had  not  been  washed  since 
the  previous  meal.  It  is  far  worse 
to  invite  the  entrance  of  disease 
germs  in  a  debilitated  system  by 
using  a  dirty  spoon  to  administer  me- 

How  to  make  Linseed-Meal  Poulti- 
ces.— The  great  thing  in  making  lin- 
seed-meal poultices  is  to  have  every- 
thing very  hot.  Scald  both  basin  and 
spoon,  therefore,  and  warm  the  linen 
on  which  you  spread  the  poultice. 
Put  two  tablespoons  of  linseed-meal 
into  the  basin,  with  half  the  quantity 
of  mustard,  and  then  mix  them 
smoothly  together  while  you  pour  in 
boiling  water.  When  of  consistency 
of  thick  gruel,  spread  the  mixture 
upon  linen  or  brown  paper  and  pour 
quickly  over  it  a  teaspoonful  of  salad 
[oil  to  prevent  the  poultice  sticking. 

Onions  are  almost  the  best  nervine 
known.  Xo  medicine  is  so  useful  in 
cases  of  nervous  prostration,  and 
there  is  nothing  that  will  so  quickly 
relieve  and  tone  a  worn-out  system. 
Onions  are  useful  in  all  cases  of 
coughs,  colds,  and  influenza,  in  con- 
sumption, sleeplessness,  scurvy, 
gravel,  and  kindred  liver  complaints. 
Eaten  every  other  day  they  soon  have 
a  clearing,  whitening  effect  on  the 
complexion. 

In  washing  up  greasy  things  a 
spoonful  of  ammonia  added  to  the 
water  will  be  found  a  great  help  in 
removing  the  grease  effectually. 
Borax,  powdered,  should  also  be  kept 
handy  to  the  sink.  It  is  a  good  plan 
to  add  a  little  to  the  water  in  which 
kitchen  towels  are  washed,  as  it  not 
only  tends  to  keep  the  towels  sweet 
and  wholesome,  but  also  to  keep  the 
hands  soft.  In  fact,  borax  may  be 
added  with  safety  to  the  water  for 
any  domestic  operations,  as  it  is  ab- 
solutely non-injurious,  and  keeps  the 
hands  from  getiny  red  and  rough- 
looking. 

I  Salt  and  water  applied  to  basket 
and  straw  work  and  rubbed  in  with 
a  soft  nail  brush  is  a  most  effective 
cleanser. 

When  the  neck  and  throat  have  be- 
come brown  or  yellow-looking  they 
may  be  whitened  by  the  persistent  ap- 


plication every  night  of  the  following 
paste*  spread  on  a  soft  rag  and  rapped 
around  the  neck:  Honey,  i  oz.;  lemon 
juice,  one  teaspoonful;  oil  of  bitter 
almonds,  six  drops;  the  whites  of  two 
eggs.  Add  enough  fine  oatmeal  to 
make  a  smooth  paste. 

A  raw  mellow  apple  is  digested  in 
an  hour  and  a  half,  while  boiled  cab- 
bage requires  five  hours.  The  most 
healthful  dessert  that  can  be  placed 
upon  the  table  is  baked  apples.  If 
taken  freely  at  breakfast  with  a 
coarse  bread,  and  without  meat  of 
any  kind,  they  have  an  admirable  ef- 
fect upon  the  general  system,  often 
removing  constipation,  correcting 
acidities,  and  cooling  off  febrile  con- 
ditions more  effectively  than  the  most 
approved  medicines. 

To  restore  lace  that  has  become 
quite  yellow,  and  yet  should  not  be 
as  white  as  it  must  surely  become  by 
washing,  make  suds  in  .a  glass  jar, 
drop  the  lace  in,  and  stand  the  jar  in 
the  sun. 

Hot  vinegar  rubbed  on  the  spots 
with  a  cloth  is  an  exceedingly  easy 
way  to  remove  paint  from  windows. 
The  vinegar  must  be  very  hot,  or  it 
will  not  move  the  spots. 

A  change  of  scenery,  fresh  faces,  or 
a  good  blow  of  fresh  air,  is  worth  all 
the  tonics  in  the  world  to  a  woman 
whose  face  is  beginning  to  look  old, 
or  who  is  nervous  and  tired,  and 
gives  a  prettier  glow  to  the  cheeks 
than  the  finest  rouge  in  existence. 

Obesity  goes  a  long  way  to  making 
a  lady  look  older  than  she  really  is, 
and  it  is  the  encouragement  of  indo- 
lent habits  which  allows  obesity  to 
gain  the  ascendancy  over  elasticity. 
A  person  whose  mind  and  body  are 
ever  on  the  alert  will  seldom  have  re- 
course to  diet  or  science  to  decrease 
her  size  and  weight,  and  at  the  same 
time  she  will  keep  her  youthful  ap- 
pearance. Facial  massage  has  with- 
in recent  years  greatly  come  to  the 
fore,  and  is  in  most  cases  a  splendid 
thing  for  enabling  a  person  to  keep 
a  youthful  appearance.  Wrinkling 
up  the  brows  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  a  person  can  indulge  in  who 
is  anxious  to  appear  youthful.  But 
even  in  some  cases  facial  massage 
fails:  and  if  a  thin,  white  face  seems 
unwilling  to  become  plump  and  round 
in  response  to  massage,  build  up  your 
system  by  taking  plenty  of  milk,  eat 
well-cooked  cereals,  take  a  raw  egg  in 
milk  once  or  twice  a  day.  Hot  milk 
is  also  very  good,  and  so  are  baked 
apples,  and  ripe,  sweet  fruit;  and  by 


taking  either  or  all  of  the  above,  with 
a  little  patience  they  will  do  wonders 
for  you,  and  you  will  be  surprised,  at 
the  end  of  a  month  or  so,  at  the 
youthful  appearance  of  your  face,  and 
also  at  the  beautiful,  clear  complexion 
which  you  have. 

A  business  woman,  whose  experi- 
ence has  been  long  and  successful, 
said  to  me  the  other  day:  "If  I  were 
asked  to  give  the  best  advice  I  could 
think  of  for  young  women  who  are 
earning  their  own  living,  or  who  have 
the  cares  and  expenses  of  a  household 
to  look  after,  and  if  I  had  to  confine 
myself  to  just  four  words,  I  should 
say,  'Start  a  bank  account.'  It  is  an 
easy  matter  to  do  so  nowadays,  when 
both  the  savings  banks  and  oihers 
offer  women  every  possible  conveni- 
ence and  inducement;  besides,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  do,  for  several  reasons. 
It  fosters  a  feeling  of  independence 
and  develops  business-like  habits,  two 
essentials  for  a  successful  business 
woman.  Then,  too,  it  is  a  conve- 
nient and  desirable  thing  to  pay  bills 
by  means  of  cheques  where  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  It  preserves  a  record 
of  the  transaction,  and  frequently  pre- 
vents annoyances  and  mistakes.  To 
my  way  of  thinking,  a  bank  account, 
even  though  it  be  a  small  one,  should 
be  looked  upon  as  a  necessity  rather 
than  a  luxury  by  every  woman  who 
has  business  affairs  of  -any  conse- 
quence whatever." 

A  friend  of  Robert  Hall,  the  famous 
English  preacher,  once  asked  him  re- 
garding a  lady  of  their  acquaintance: 
"Will  she  make  a  good  wife  for  me?" 
"Well,"  replied  Mr.  Hall,  "I  can  hard- 
ly say.  I  never  lived  with  her!"  Here 
Mr.  Hall  touched  the  real  test  of  hap- 
piness in  maried  life.  It  is  one  thing 
to  see  ladies  on  "dress"  occasions, 
and  when  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  please  them;  it  is  quite  another 
thing  to  see  them  amid  the  varied 
and  often  conflicting  circumstance? 
of  household  life. 


UNLEY  PARK  PRESERVED 
FRUITS  &  JAMS 

(OHAS.  TERRY,  Manufacturer). 
Made  from  locally  grown  fruit  ol 

best  selected  quality. 
Every  tin  guaranteed.     Pure  and 
unadulterated. 
Storekeepers  supplied  direct  from  the 
FACTORY.  UNLEY  PARK,  or  from 
R.    F.    DEANS,    distributee  Atrent, 

Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 
TT  WILL  PAY  FRUIT  GROWERS  TO 
TRY  UNLEY  PARK  WHEN 
SELLING. 
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(Continued  from  page  525). 

H.  D.  Gray.  Hen,  E.  S.  Lewis  ;  H. 
D.  Gray  ;  L.  and  H.  Brougham.  Fan- 
tail,  any  other  color,  cock,  L.  and  TJ. 
Brougham  ;  H.  D.  Gray  (2  and  2). 
Hen,  H.  D.  Gray  (1  and  3)  ;  L.  and 
H.  Brougham.  Magpie,  any  color, 
cock,  D.  Cruickshanks.  Hen,  D. 
Cruickshanks.  Nun,  any  color,  cock 
or  hen,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Chase  ;  H.  R.  Gels- 
ton  (2  and  3).  Antwerp  cock,  McMil- 
lan and  Fox  (1  and  2)  ;  Mrs.  H.  L. 
Chase.  Hen,  McMillan  and  Fox  (1 
and  2)  ;  Mrs.  H.  L.  Chase.  Show 
Homer,  cock,  F.  Goodwin.  Hen,  F. 
Goodwin.  Working  Homer,  cock,  Mc- 
Millan and  Fox  (1  and  3)  ;  Mrs.  H. 
L.  Chase.  Hen,  C.  W.  Creer  ;  Mrs.  H. 
L.  Chase.  Any  other  distinct  variety, 
cock,  Miller  and  Martini.  Hen,  Miller 
and  Martin  ;  C.  W.  Creer. 

Boys'  Classes. — Any  variety,  cock, 
W.  Porter  ;  G.  and  D.  Cruickshanks  ; 
Tom  Morris.  Any  variety,  hen,  G. 
and  D.  Cruickshanks  ;  W.  Porter  ; 
Jack  Morris. 


Victorian  Notes. 

(By  G.J.M.) 

Fanciers  in  general  will  be  inter- 
ested to  hear  that  Mr.  Gus.  Shee,  the 
enterprising  Victorian  Saddle-back 
fancier,  has  determined  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  sending  a  team  of  Saddle- 
backs to  England  to  compete  in  the 
shows.  As  developed  in  Victoria, 
the  Saddle  has  departed  from  the 
English  standard,  as  regards  mark- 
ing, and  also  in  type  of  head.  The 
English  variety  of  the  Saddle  has  jew- 
marks;  it  has  not  the  stripe  clear  of 
the  eye'  as  is  the  case  of  our  Aus- 
tralian birds,  and  it  does  not  show 
the  decided  "shirt-front"  that  our 
birds  do.  These  points  are  the  glory 
of  the  breed  as  we  know  it  here,  and 
I  have  always  felt  convinced  that 
English  fanciers  would  be  struck  with 
the  beauty  of  our  production.  I  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Shee  on  his  enterprise, 
and  sincerely  hope  that  the  venture 
will  be  a  success. 

Most  of  our  breeders  have  now 
separated  all  their  pairs,  and  are 
anxiously  scanning  each  youngster  as 
it  moults  out  to  see  if  the  always  ex- 
pected "champion"  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance. I  have  it  on  good  autho- 
rity  that  breeders  of  Dragons  have 
done  well  over  this  side,  and  in  my 
last  notes  I  spoke  about  the  boom  in 
Fantails. 

Homers  are  experiencing  a  verit 
abb  boom,  and  lh<  importers  of  rinu  - 
say  that  they  have  sold  more  for 
IIoiihts  tin--  yar  than  they  ever  re- 
member doing  before.  We  arc  look 
ing  forward  for  a  record    of  this 


variety  in  the  show  pen  when  the 
winter  months  come  round. 

The  Carrier  is  not  to  be  found  in 
Victoria.  In  fact,  I  only  know  of 
two  birds  of  this  variety  around  Mel- 
bourne, and  we  have  not  seen  one  in 
the  shows  for  many  years. 

 ♦  

Pigeon  Notes. 

With  Show  Season  approaching  the 
writer  would  like  to  see  fanciers 
arrange  for  plenty  of  interstate  com- 
petition. South  Australia  Canary  and 
Pigeon  Society  are  putting  on  a 
Ladies  Class  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  forth  coming  Show  abd  I 
believe  they  found  one  man  with  pluck 
enough  to  judge.  In  confidence  he 
told  me  that  he  has  purchased  a  Will 
form. 

Fantails  on  the  boom.— Would  like 
to  see  fanciers  of  this  chartering 
variety  in  the  various  States  con- 
jointly produce  a  Trophy  for  Inter- 
state competition  say  to  he  shown 
for  alteratively  in  the  various  States 
contributing  to  cost  of  same.  Now 
you  Fanciers  why  not  get  a  move  on 
and  get  things  going  this  year. 

Any  correspondence  addressed  to 
this  office  on  the  above  subject  will 
be  put  into  proper  hands. 

Elder's  Trustee  and  Executor 

Company,  Limited. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  Messrs. 
'Elder,  Smith  &  Co.,  decided  to  inau- 
gurate a  new  department  under  their 
control— that  of  Elder's  Trustee  and 
Executor  Company,  Limited1,  of  which 
Mr.  A.  S.  Chapman  was  appointed 
Secretary.  We  regret  to  have  to  re- 
cord the  death  of  Mr.  Chapman,  which 
occurred  on  Tuesday,  February  27,  at 
Kent  Town,  after  a  short  illness, 
brought  on  by  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever.  The  deceased  gentleman,  who 
was  highly  respected  both  in  busi- 
ness and  private  life,  began  his 
career  as  an  office  boy  with  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Messrs.  Elder,  Smith 
and  Co.  during  October,  1R56,  and 
when  he  died  he  had  raised  himself  to 


the  position  of  co-manager.  Mr.  A. 
E.  Fryar,  who  has  held  an  important 

position  for  about  five  or  six  years  i? 
the  land  department  of  Elder,  Smiti 
and  Co.,  has  been  appointed  as  Act- 
ing Secretary.  It  was  predicted  by 
commercial  men  generally  at  the  tin* 
of  commencing  this  new  branch  that 
it  would  have  a  very  bright  and  suc- 
cessful future,  there  being  ample  scope 
for  such  an  undertaking.  The  amount 
of  business  that  has  and  is  now  pass- 
ing through  this  new  business  ha* 
exceeded  all  expectations.  Under  thi 
late  Mr.  Chapman's  able  and  courte- 
ous secretaryship  the  trustee  business 
had  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
proving  beyond  all  doubt  that  the 
foresight  and  action  of  the  directors 
of  Messrs.  Elder,  Smith  &  Co.  in  af- 
fording the  general  public  the  oppor- 
tunity of  their  being  able  to  entrust 
all  trusteeship  and  administration  of 
estates  to  a  highly  recommended  and 
permanent  company,  had  been  tho- 
roughly appreciated.  There  is  a 
growing  feeling  in  favour  of  entrust- 
ing all  trustee  transactions  to  a 
genuine  and  absolutely  reliable  com- 
pany, in  preference  to  relegating  such 
responsibilities  to  individual  trustees, 
and  so  avoiding  the  untold  trouble 
caused  by  the  carelessness  or  lack  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  individual 
trustees.  Individuals  may  die,  as 
they  often  do,  and  endless  complica- 
tions and  expenses  ensue.  Without, 
however,  a  permanent  institution, 
such  as  the  one  above  referred  to,  no 
complication  can  possibly  arise, 
whilst,  with  a  trained  staff  available, 
estates  can  be  administered  much 
more  economically  and  satisfactorily 
than  can  be  accomplished  by  private 
individuals,  no  matter  how  good  the 
intentions  of  the  latter  may  be.  The 
company  undertakes  to  act  as  execu- 
tor, trustee,  administrator,  attorney, 
guardian,  or  in  any  other  fidiciary 
capacity,  also  manages  estates  and 
collects  rents  or  dividends.  The  au- 
thorised (£50,000)  and  subscribed 
(£100,000)  capital  of  the  new  com- 
pany is  ample  for  all  requirements, 
while  the  Directorate  includes  the 
names  of  gentlemen  holding  the  high- 
est positions  in  commercial  and  pas- 
toral circles  in  the  State,  viz.,  Messrs. 
T.  E.  Barr-Smith,  T.  L.  Browne,  G. 
H.  Prosser,  A.  J.  Murray,  and  Peter 
Waite. 


Rubberised  Leather  Belting. 

outlasts  all  other  kinds  and  is  not  affected  by  water  or  heat. 
RUBBERISED  LEATHER  for  Harness,  boots,  etc.,  is  second  to  none. 
Head  what  Mr.  Chris.  Venning,  of  "  Pearlah."  Port  Lincoln,  says.: 
"The  RUBBERISED  LEATHER  Harness  that  I  purchased  three  years  ago 
has  been  pretty  well  in  constant  use,  and  is  none  the  worse  for  wear  now. 
Belt  Laces,  bought  same  time,  I  used  for  two  seasons  for  lacing  Harvester 
belts  and  now  T  am  using  same  laces  on  a  Ohaffcutter  Belt  ;  toughest  I 
ever  used.  Braces  bought  the  sarnie  time  are  as  good  as  new,  and  will  last 
me  a  lifetime.  Boot  laces  and  Soles  carry  same  reputation,  and  now  the 
boots,  just  received,  highly  satisfactory.  T  shall  have  much  pleasure  in 
.-.•commending  RUBBERISED  LEATHER  to  all  my  friends." 

From  all  storekeepers.     For  further  particulars, 
HELMSLBY  JONES,  Basement,  Victoria    Buildings,    31    Grenfell  Street, 
Adelaide. 

Sole  agent  for  South   Australia  and  Broken  Hill. 
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SEEDS  !        COX'S        SEEDS  ! 

For  Present  Sowing,  and  at  all  timet. 
The  Best  Procurable. 

We  Supply  Everything  for  trie  Garden,  Farm,  Grsenhome  end  Lawn.  Agents  for 
"Electro"  Brand  Arsenate  of  Lead,  25  per  cent,  better  than  the  best  now  on  the 
market.  International  Slock  Food  Company's  Preparations,  Paynter's  Calf  Food, 
Henrson's  Champion  Incubators,  Spratt     Dog  Cakes,  Bird,  Poultry  aud  Dog  Medicine*. 


E.  B.  COX  &  CO., 


Seedsmen  &c  Rundle  St.  East 
 ADELAIDE. 


Notes  for  the  Month  of 
May. 

THE  OPEN  GARDEN. 

Finish  up  pruning  evergreen  shrubs, 
rees.  and  climber*.  Get  on  what  ma- 
ture is  required,  and  distribute  over 
he  beds,  then  dig  and  prepare  ready- 
or  any  plants  which  have  to  be  put 
n.  or  for  the  reception  of  seeds — that 
s.  such  things  which  require  to  be 
;own  where  intended  to  flower,  or, 
ii  other  words,  those  that  do  not 
■cadily  transplant. 

Cut  off  the  tops  of  Dahlias,  and  take 
ap  the  roots  and  stow  away  in  a  dry 
place  for  their  winter's  rest;  likewise 
Gladioli  which  have  done  flowering, 
ind  whose  foliage  is  commencing  to 
turn  yellow. 

Plant  Anemones,  Ranunculus,  Hy- 
acinths, Tulips,  Gladioli,  Narcissus, 
Iris.  Ixias,  Amaryllis,  Sparaxis,  Lil- 
rums.  Babiana,  Triteleia.  Helianthus, 
Snow  flakes,  Snowdrops.  Lily  of  the 
Valley,  Crocus,  Freesias,  and  many 
other  bulbous  and  tuberous  roots,  and 
if  the  ground  is  naturally  stiff  mix 
Some  sand  or  wood-ashes  with  the 
soil  where  the  bulb  <>r  tuber  is  in- 
serted. 

I  It  is  now  too  late  for  planting  law  ns 
of  Buffalo  or  Couch,  but  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  the  winter  is  Perennial 
Rye  Grass.  This,  too,  can  be  kept 
durrng  summer  where  sufficient  water 
can  be  used,  and  is  much  softer  than 
«he  former  named  grasses. 

1  Plant  out  all  evergreen  shrubs  and 
Jfcrees,  climb.  .-  and  deciduous  shrubs 
and  trees  towards  the  end  of  month. 

|  Once  the  ground  is  soaked  with  rain 
'Roses,  too,  may  be  transplanted. 

I  Take  up  layers  of  Picotees,  Pink  =  . 
and   Carnations,   pot   into  4-in.  pots, 

land  keep  in  a  close  frame  for  a  week 
or  two,  when  they  may  be  taken  out, 
hardened  off,  and  transplanted.  Pre- 
ference should,  however,  be  given  to 
tree    or    perpetual-flowering  Carna- 


tions. 1  have  repeatedly  of  late  re- 
ferred to  the  beauty  and  superiority 
of  this  class  over  all  others  for  gene- 
ral purposes,  and,  indeed,  too  much 
can  scarcely  be  said  in  their  favor,  in- 
asmuch as  they  embrace  nearly  all 
colors,  are  easily  grown,  flowers  large, 
highly  perfumed,  and  almost  continu- 
ous flowering,  while  the  other  classes 
are  more  delicate,  have  but  one  short 
season  of  flowering,  and  comparative- 
ly scentless. 

All  flower  seeds  enumerated  in  last 
month's  issue  may  still  be  sown. 

Those  already  sown  and  strong 
enough  to  handle  may  be  pricked  off 
into  pots,  pans,  or  boxes,  in  which 
way  they  will  make  better  plants,  and 
can  be  lifted  with  a  little  soil  attach- 
ed to  their  roots  when  required  to  be 
transferred  to  their  flowering  quar- 
ters. 

See  that  all  Chrysanthemums  are 
secured  to  stakes,  or  they  may  at  any 
moment  be  beaten  down  with  heavy 
rains,  and  their  beauty  destroyed  for 
the  season. 

The  moment  the  ground  is  well 
soaked  with  rain  edgings  should  be 
taken  up  and  replanted — that  is,  such 
as  Pyrethum  for  Golden  Feather), 
Thyme,  Marjoram,  Pinks,  Thrift,  Vio- 
lets, and  other  perennial  plants. 

Cuttings,  too,  may  be  put  in  of 
Fairy  Rose.  This  makes  a  capital 
edging  for  drives  or  large  borders, 
and  when  once  planted  will  last  for 
many  years  with  no  other  attention 
beyond  clipping  once  or  twice  a  year. 
It  is  a  profuse  and  continuous 
bloomer. 

Now  is  the  best  time  to  sow  Sturt 

Pea. 

THE  GREENHOUSE. 

Pelargoniums,  of  all  classes,  if  out- 
side may  be  brought  into  the  green- 
house, it  now  being  their  growing  sea- 
son. Give  them  plenty  of  room,  air, 
and  light,  and  pot  up  as  may  be  re- 
quired— that  is,  as  soon  as  their  roots 


have  fairly  reached  the  sides  of  pots 
Just  a  shift  into  one  size  larger  each 
time  is  sufficient.  Pinch  where  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  bushy  growth,  and 
the  moment  aphide  puts  in  an  appear- 
ance fumigate  with  tobacco,  choosing 
a  still  nigh!  for  the  job. 

The  Zonalc  Pelargoniums  will  come 
into  bloom  at  once,  and  keep  up  a  dis- 
play the  winter  through. 

Chinese  Primulas  may  be  brought  in 
from  the  frame  or  shadehouse  to 
bloom  shortly. 

Push  on  Cinerarias  by  potting  up 
as  may  be  required,  and  sow  more 
seed. 

Plant  Hyacinths  in,  say,  five-inch 
pots.  Keep  in  dark  place  until  well 
started,  and  water  sparingly  at  first. 

Bring  in  all  tender  plants  from  the 
shadehouse,  such  as  Coleus,  Alternan- 
theras,  or  anything  else  of  a  tropical 
nature. 

Last  season's  plants  of  Fuchsia 
which  have  been  cut  back  may  be  re- 
potted and  brought  into  the  house, 
and  pushed  on  for  flowering  in  early 
spring. 

Chrysanthemums  (pot-grown)  must 
now  be  placerd  under  glass,  when 
their  flowering  is  much  prolonged. 

Gloxinias,  Achimcnes,  Gesnera,  Cal 
adiums,  and  such  like  now  going  to 
rest  may  be  placed  under  the  stages, 
and  kept  nearly  dry  for  the  winter. 

Fuchsia  cuttings  strike  readily  now. 

Mealy  bug  is  a  troublesome  pest 
in  glass  structures,  and  the  best  reme- 
dy is  to  mix  some  fir-tree  oil  with 
rather  warm  water,  and  dip  while  in 
a  warm  state  any  plants  which  are 
affected.  The  same  solution  wM  kill 
all  other  insect  life  also. 

Many  of  the  miscellaneous  green- 
house plants  will  undergo  a  season  of 
(Continued  on  page  532). 


G.  TOYNE 

Practical  Saddle,  Harness  and 
Collar  Maker  and  Repairer  . . . 

withes  to  notify  the  public  that  he  has  removed 
from  20  Franklin  Street  to 

Corner  Pulteney  and  Flinders  Streets 

and  respectfully  solicits  the  continuanee  of 
your  patronut'e.      All   kinds  of   New  and 
Second  hand  SADDLERY.     Harness  and 
Stable  Requisites  stocked. 

All  Orders  promptly  attended  to.  Repairs 
a  Speciality.  Old  Harness  taken  as  part 
pay  men',  for  New,  and  full  value  allowed. 
All  work  guaranteed  and  the  most  reasonable 
prioeH  ch  irged.  Price-list  free  on  application. 
Bay  direst  fromAthe  Maker. 
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Tree  Talks. 

The  first  consideration  in  tree 
planting  should  be  a  suitable  soil.  If 
in  a  nursery  the  ground  should  be 
well  manured  and  ploughed  or  spaded 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  deep, 
and  well  pulverised.  If  the  trees  to 
be  planted  are  for  street  planting  they 
should  be  planted  from  six  to  eight 
feet  apart  each  way,  so  that  they  can 
be  easily  cultivated  and  worked 
amongst.  This  allows  of  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  and  gives  a  chance  to 
form  a  fine  head,  and  their  roots  and 
fibres  are  always  more  abundant  than 
when  they  are  planted  too  crowded; 
it  also  makes  a  more  vigorous .  tree 
for  future  use.  In  planting,  the  tfee 
ho.es  shou1d-  be  dug  broad  and  deep 
enough  to  admit  of  all  the  roots  with- 
out crowding.  The  centre  of  the 
hole  should  be  somewhat  elevated  to 
set  the  tree  on.  The  tree  should  then 
be  carefully  looked  over,  to  see  that 
there  are  no  bruised  roots  or  limbs; 
if  there  are  any  they  should  be  cut 
smooth  with  a  sharp  knife.  If  the 
tree  has  good  fibrous  roots,  little  if 
any  of  the  top  should  be  removed,  un- 
less it  is  a  straggling  limb  that  is 
spoiling  the  form  of  the  tree;  but  if 
the  roots  are  poor  and  top  good,  it 
is  well  to  head  in  each  branch  to  one 
or  two  good  eyes  or  buds,  but  not  to 
make  a  mop  handle  of  it  by  sawing  off 
the  top,  as  is  often  done.  The  tree 
should  then  be  set  in  the  centre  of  the 
hole,  the  roots  carefully  spread  out, 
ar.d  the  finest  of  the  earth  carefully 
worked  in  amongst  the  fine  roots. 
This  is  easily  done  in  most  cases  by 


having  one  take  hold  of  the  tree  near 
the  surface  and  shake  it  slightly  while 
the  earth  is  being  spread  over  the 
roots.  The  earth  should  be  well 
firmed  with  the  feet  if  the  tree  is 
smaH,  or,  if  the  tree  is  large,  with  a 
rammer  such  as  they  use  to  ram  pave- 
ments with.  The  lighter  the  soil  the 
more  necessary  the  firm  planting,  but 
in  heavy  clay  ,soils  there  is  not  so 
much  need — only  to  firm  the  tree. 

—  Street  and  Roadside  Planting.  — 

Tn  planting  shade  trees  along  the 
streets,  much  more  care  is  required 
in  the  preparation  of  the  soil  to 
make  it  successful.  In  the  first 
place,  in  making  your  streets,  all  or 
nearly  all  the  good  loam  should  be 
removed,  and  its  place  filled  with  gra- 
vel or  small  stones,  which  afford  but 
little  nourishment  to  the  growing  tree 
where  its  roots  are  confined  to  that 
alone.  It  is  true  a  tree  will  exist 
for  a  long  time  in  a  comparatively 
poor  soil,  but  it  will  repay  the  planter 
in  a  few  years  to  see  that  his  ground 
is  well  prepared  in  the  beginning. 

The  holes  for  street  trees  should 
be  excavated  two  or'  three  feet  deep 
and  eight  to  ten  feet  in  diamter,  the 
good  soil,  if  any,  put  on  one  side,  and 
the  gravel,  clay,  or  stone  removed, 
and  the  hole  filled  with  good  loam. 
If  taken  from  an  old  pasture  the 
coarse  sods  should  be  put  in  the  bot- 
tom and  the  finer  soil  on  the  top.  If 
a  portion  of  well  decomposed  manure 
is  mixed  with  the  soil,  it  will  much 
improve  it,  as  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  trees  planted  on  the  streets 
do  not,  as  a  rule,  get  the  annual  top 


dressing  that  those  do  that  are  plant- 
ed in  gardens,  neither  can  the  roots 
for  a  number  of  years  reach  the  neigh- 
bouring gardens,  although  they  will  in 
time,  which  will  show  in  their  in- 
creased vigour.  On  country  road- 
sides, where  the  road  is  little  more 
than  a  few  loads  of  gravel  dumped 
on  top  of  an  ordinary  soil  that  hag; 
been  rounded  up  to  shed  the  water, 
it  is  probably  not  necessary  to  make 
a  deep  excavation  for  the  tree,  as  it 
would  be  in  a  city  or  its  environs.  But 
even  along  these  surface  roads  it  pays 
in  .the  end  to  prepare  and  plant  a 
tree  well.  The  soil  should  be  allowed 
to  settle  a  few  days  or  longer,  when 
the  tree  may  be  planted  in  the  same 
way  as  recommended  for  the  nursery 
planting.  The  tree  when  transplant- 
ed should  not  be  much  deeper  than 
it  stood  in  the  nursery.  Two  or 
three  inches  deeper  will  not  make 
much  material  difference,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  best  not  to  have  mucrjj 
of  the  stem  below  the  ground. 


—  Removing  Large  Trees. 


Trees  of  a  very  great  size  can  be 
removed  successfully    if    time  and 
money  are  of  no  account,  but  it  is  an  ' 
expensive  process  and  should  be  at-  j 
tempted  only  where  immediate  effect 
is  wanted,  or  in  the  case  of  a  rareHi 
variety  that  requires  to  be  removed 
and  cannot  be  replaced  otherwise.  To 
prepare  a  large  tree  for  removal  H 
deep  trench  should    be  dug  around 
the  tree  from  five  to  seven  feet  frc.rflB 
the  base  of  the  tree,  and  working  unjB 
der  so  as  to  cut  off  all  the  roots  pos*J 
sible  without  disturbing  the  hole.  Th« 
ends  of  the  roots  should  all  be  cuO 


W.  J.  SMITH'S 

enormous  stock  of 
Shrubs,     Climbers,  Palms, 
Greenhouse   and  Verandah 
Plants. 

r0coo    Fruit   Trees,  Vines, 

'.' .  'Hedge  Plants,  etc.,  i 
are  sure  to  please.  l 

Clifton  Nurseries, 

WALKER  YILLE. 

-    CATALOGUES  FREE  — 

Established  1851. 
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smooth,  and  the  trench  filled  up  with 
a  good  compost  of  peat,  rotter,  <ods 
and  manure,  and  left  for  a  year,  when 
a  second  trench  can  be  opened  \t  the 
outside  of  the  first  one.  and  the  fee 
carefully  undermined  with  a  pick,  so 
as  to  remove  the  soil  with  as  little 
injury  to  the  young  fibres  as  possible, 
and  the  tree  carefully  drawn  over,  so 
U  to  cut  whatever  tap  root  that  may 
have  been  left.  If  a  supply  of  bass 
mats  is  at  hand  they  can  be  carefully 
bound  around  the  ball  of  earth,  and,  if 
it  is  not  too  large,  it  can  be  loaded  on 
a  drag  and  drawn  to  the  place  of 
planting,  where  the  hole  has  been  pre- 
pared beforehand.  If  too  large  for  a 
drag  the  ball  of  earth  may  be  sur- 
rounded by  boards  with  layers  of  hay 
and  straw  firmly  bound  with  cords, 
a  few  boards  passing  underneath,  and 
the  whole  fastened  to  the  stem, 
which  should  be  well  wrapped  with 
hay  or  woollen  material  before  any 
force  for  lifting  is  applied.  It  can 
then  be  raised  with  the  use  of  a  der- 
rick on  to  a  truck  and  taken  to  the 
desired  place,  lowered  in  the  bole,  the 
binding  taken  off.  the  roots  carefully 
spread,  and  the  soil  well  worked  in 
amongst  them,  and  well  firmed. 

Large  trees  can  also  be  transplanted 
by  digging  around  them  in  winter  and 
allowing  the  earth  around  them  to  be 
frozen  solid,  having  the  ground  pre- 
pared previously  and  covered  with 
coarse  material  to  keep  out  the  frost, 
and  removing  them  on  a  sled  to  their 
destination. 

—  lackson  Dawson  in  "Horticulture." 


Tabic  Centre  Pieces  of 
Growing  Plants. 

A  well-dressed  centrepiece  is  a  de- 
cided addition  to  the  ornamentation  of 
a  dining-room  and  the  absence  of  it 
makes  a  table  look  bare  and  unfur- 
nished. 

•  With  the  pans  ordinarily  supplied 
for  this  purpose  it  is  difficult  to  fill 
them  so  that  the  plants  will  thrive 
for  any  length  of  time.  They  are 
too  shallow  to  allow  the  use  of  suffi- 
cient soil  to  keep  the  plants  going. 

A  person  purchasing  one  of  these 
centrepieces  gives  first  attention  to 
the  ornamentation  of  the  pan.  and  if 
this  passes  muster  regardles-*  'if  it- 
depth,  or  rather,  lack  of  depth,  the 
question  of  what  to  put  in  it.  is  dis- 
cussed. Something  very  dainty  of 
course  to  harmonise  with  these  or 
those  furnishings  in  the    room,  but 


while  these  plants  must  be  delicate 
to  a  superlative  degree,  they  must  also 
be  as  tough  as  boarding-house  steak. 
No  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact 
that  the  temperature  is  now  high,  and 
again  low  and  chilling.  This  should 
have  no  bearing  on  the  case,  as  any 
collection  of  plants  should  be  stimu- 
lated to  luxuriant  growth  when  placed 
in  one  of  the  many  artistic  metal  crea- 
tions used  for  centre  pieces! 

About  two  weeks  in  a  house  works 
a  decided  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  plants,  and  a  couple  of  weeks 
further  stay  makes  it  look  as  unat- 
tractive as  a  chicken  with  the  "pip." 
Then  comes  the  reckoning.  The  pan 
is  sent  back  to  the  florist  with  an 
impersonal  note,  bristling  with  sar- 
casm, in  which  the  capability  of  the 
florist  is  questioned  in  no  pleasant 
terms.  Such  things  are  calculated  to 
cut  deep. 

It  would  be  well  to  explain  that  to 
keep  a  centrepiece  looking  fresh  and 
attractive,  it  must  be  renewed  about 
every  week,  and  to  do  this,  two  or 
three  pans  should  be  filled,  and  when 
not  on  duty,  should  be  kept  in  the 
greenhouse,  convalescing.  This  may 
seem  like  an  expensive  proposition, 
but  it  is  the  only  practical  way  to  get 
results  that  will  keep  a  smile  on  the 
purchaser's  face. 

The  deeper  pans  solve  the  problem 
but  the  great  objection  to  them  is 
their  height.  They  dress  better  than 
the  lower  ones,  and  the  plants  actu- 
ally grow  in  them,  once  and  awhile. 

Water  kills  more  of  these  decora- 
tive contrivances  than  anything  else. 
An  occasional  watering  is  by  far  bet- 
ter than  a  regular  soaking,  as  it  keeps 
the  plants  hustling  for  the  little  water 
they  get.  and  they  forget  to  die  in  a 
hurry. 

A  few  hours  in  the  light,  not  in  the 
direct  sun  will  be  a  help  toward  keep- 
ing them  going. 

—  Horticulture. 


Cannas. 

To  grow  Cannas  the  roots  must 
be  taken  up  at  the  close  of  every 
season,  say  July  or  June,  and  the 
ground  thoroughly  manured  and  dug 
deeply.  In  about  a  month  afterwards 
cut  off  pieces  of  the  mass  of  roots, 
taking  care  that  each  one  has  at  least 
two  eyes,  and  plant  them  about  9  in. 
deep  and  2  ft.  apart.  They  begin 
to  flower  early  in  the  season,  and  con- 
tinue to  flower  for  seven  or  eight 
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months,  reaching  their  greatest  per- 
fection during  January  and  February. 
Besides  well  mulching  them  with  stable 
manure,  sprinkle  a  couple  of  hand- 
fuls  of  superphosphates  round  the 
roots  of  each  plant  three  times  during 
the  flowering  season.  To  get  the 
full  benefit  and  beauty  of  the  flowers 
they  should  be  picked  for  the  table 
before  breakfast  every  morning,  be- 
cause the  orchid  varieties  (which  are 
the  finest),  are  burnt  up  by  the  sun 
before  noon  if  it  is  at  all  hot,  but  in 
cloudy  weather  they  last  all  day.  A 
fresh  lot  of  blooms  are  open  every 
morning. 


Watering  Lawns. 

The  constant  cutting  and  watering 
of  lawns  tends  to  exhaust  the  plants 
of  which  it  is  composed.  To  reno- 
vate the  lawn,  and  put  fresh  vigor  into 
the  grass  plants,  short  manure  should 
be  spread  over  it  from  one  to  two 
inches  thick  and  well  brushed  in  with 
a  yard  broom,  and  then  well  watered, 
or,  if  chemical  manures  are  preferred, 
a  good  mixture  would  be  3  lb.  super- 
phosphate and  1  lb.  of  kainit  to  I 
or  2  lb.  sulphate  of  ammonia  to  eve-y 
forty  square  yards. 
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rest  during  winter,  and  in  conse- 
quence must  not  be  over-watered. 

Sow  Petunia,  Cineraria,  Cyclamen, 
Calceolaria,  Mimulus,  and  Tropoeolum 
in  baskets. 

Plant  Lilium  auratum,  L.  specio- 
sum,  L.  speciosum  album,  L.  eximium 
longifolium,  L.  Thunbergianum,  and 
L.  tigrium  in  pots.  Keep  the  bulb 
well  down  in  the  pot,  and  fill  in  with* 
rich  soil  as  the  roots  reach  the  sur- 
face. 

PITS  AND  FRAMES. 

Cuttings  of  both  hard-wooded  and 
soft-wooded  plants  may  now  be  put 
in,  and  every  available  inch  of  room 
occupied  with  seed-sowing  and  prick- 
ing of  seedlings,  either  singly  or  seve- 
ral in  a  pot,  for  after-planting  in  the 
open  beds. 

Sow  Polyanthus,  Musk,  Auricula, 
Primula  obconia,  Cyclamen,  Lobelia 
cardinalis,  L.  fulgens,  Pelargonium, 
Carnation,  Verbena,  &c. 

 #  

Annuals:  Their  Cultivation 
and  the  Best  to  Grow. 

The  definition  of  an  annual  is 
known  to  most  everyone,  but  I  might 
define  it  in  a  few  words  thus — a  plant 
which  is  raised  from  seed,  flowers, 
reproduces  seed,  and  then  dies  in  one 
season;  that  is  termed  an  annual.  An- 
nuals are  to  be  found  throughout  the 
world,  but  the  finest  have  been 
brought  from  California,  Mexico, 
South  Africa,  and  Eastern  Asia. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is 
to  procure  fresh  and  well-ripened 
seed,  and  of  the  best  quality  only,  as 
without  these  two  essentials  you  can- 


not succeed.  Now  comes  the  sowing 
part,  and  the  mode  of  doing  this  va- 
ries according  to  circumstances. 
Sometimes  it  is  sown  where  the  plants 
are  to  flower;  and  as  annuals  are 
short-lived  they  should  be  shifted  as 
little  as  possible,  except  when  very 
young,  or  as  I  shall  explain  later  on. 

In  sowing  seeds  in  the  open  ground 
there  is  always  a  risk  of  failure,  ow- 
ing to  their  being  overlooked  and  al- 
lowed to  get  dry;  also  when  they  have 
germinated  are  attacked  by  slugs  and 
other  insects.  Again,  one  has  not  al- 
ways ground  prepared  to  sow  seeds 
at  the  right  time,  therefore  the  sowing 
should  be  done  in  boxes  or  pans,  and 
the  most  convenient  way  is  to  get  a 
galvanized  iron  case  five  to  ten  feet 
long,  and  raise  it  a  foot  or  more  from 
the  ground,  then  fill  with  very  light 
sandy  loam,  level  the  surface,  give  a 
good  watering;  afterwards  partition 
off  the  spaces  and  sow  the  seed. 

When  the  seeds  are  fit  to  handle,  a 
very  good  plan  to  adopt  in  the  best 
class  of  annuals  is  to  prick  them  out 
three  or  four  inches  apart  into  other 
shallow  cases  containing  soil  some- 
what heavier  than  that  used  for  seeds, 
and  when  the  ground  is  ready  they 
can  be  planted  with  a  ball  of  earth  to 
each  plant.  In  this  way  the  plants 
are  not  checked,  excepting  when  they 
are  first  pricked  off.  After  planting 
water  the  ground  well,  even  if  it  be 
raining  heavily  (for  I  have  known 
people  put  in  plants  during  rainy  wea- 
ther without  watering,  and  perhaps 
when  they  have  come  round  the  next 
afternoon  the  plants  are  almost  dead). 
Continue  to  water  during  dry  weather 
and  keep  the  weeds  down  by  con- 
stantly moving  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
Tn  the  case  of  the  taller  kinds,  they 
should  have  a  neat  stick  put  down 
to  protect  them  from  breaking.  As 
the  bloom  withers  it  should  be  picked 


off,  which  adds  to  the  appearance,  and 
also  prolongs  the  blooming  period. 

There  are  several  ways  of  planting 
annuals,  but  the  most  effective  is 
massing — that  is,  planting  a  large  bed 
or  lot  of  any  one  variety  together. 
This  can  only  be  done  in  large  gar- 
dens where  there  are  plenty  of  beds 
on  lawns  and  about  the  garden.  The 
general  system  is  to  plant  in  clumps 
of  six  or  more  plants  in  a  mixed  bor- 
der, and  if  successions  are  kept  up, 
your  garden  may  be  full  of  bloom 
for  about  nine  months  in  the  year. 
When  planting  phlox  and  stocks,  in 
either  clumps  or  masses,  they  should 
be  at  least  six  to  eight  inches  apart, 
and  in  the  case  of  stocks,  this  will 
allow  of  thinning  out  the  single 
flowers. 

I  believe  in  the  system  of  thorough- 
ly working  the  ground  for  plants  in 
general — and  so  much  more  is  it  ne- 
cessary for  short-lived  plants,  such  as 
annuals;  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  them  to 
grow  and  bloom.  So  if  we  are  to 
expect  some  return,  we  must  not  only 
work  the  ground  well,  but  put  into  it 
something  for  the  plants  to  feed  upon; 
therefore,  instead  of  digging  a  lot  of 
manure  in  the  ground  at  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  mulch  heavily  at  the 
end  of  it,  with  the  best  manure  only 
(not  half  sawdust)  This  will  not  only 
sustain  the  plants,  but  act  as  a  preven- 
tative to  the  sun  getting  at  the  ground 
and  drawing  out  the  moisture.  It  may 
be  found  one  mulching  is  not  enough; 
then  give  another,  as  the  extra  cost 
is  more  than  compensated  by  the  use 
of  less  water.  By  stirring  the  ground 
frequently  the  mulch  gets  worked  up 
into  soil,  so  advise  not  too  fine  a  ma- 
terial, and  a  most  suitable  one  would 
be  one  part  well-rotted  cow  manure, 
three  parts  half-decayed  horse-ma- 
nure, two  parts    well-rotted  horse- 
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manure  and  bedding,  anil  two  parts 
sharp  river  sand,  all  well  mixed.  The 
cow  manure  could  be  used  alone,  and 
dug  in  at  the  digging  season.  Growers 
need  not  confine  themselves  to  these 
sorts,  as  they  are  not  always  conveni- 
ent to  get. 

Acxocliniums  (everlastings).— 1 1  is 
best  to  sow  these  where  they  are  to 
flower  or  in  pans  for  greenhouse  de- 
coration; require  good  loam. 

Brachycome. — A  very  pretty  animal 
in  masses;  ordinary  soil. 

Calliopsis.— This  is  a  first-class  an- 
nual, flowering  two  or  three  months 
together;  very  effective  in  large 
clumps  or  on  lawns;  good  loamy  to 
sandy  soil. 

Campanula  macrostyla  and  rosea. — 
Tall-growing  plants.  but  showy; 
loamy  soil. 

Candytuft. — Another  good  plant. 
The  white  should  be  planted  three  and 
four  in  a  clump,  and  for  the  other 
kinds  one  to  two  plants  is  enough. 
They  are  very  brittle,  and  should  be 
tied  up  as  they  grow.  A  nice  soil  in- 
clined to  be  stiff  is  best,  but  any  gar- 
den soil  will  grow  them. 

Centaurea  moschata  (Sweet  Sultan). 
— These  plants  are  not  grown  so  plen- 
tifully as  they  should  be.  Fine  for 
cut  flowers,  especially  the  white  and 
yellow. 

Chrysanthemum  (annual). — Fine  for 
large  borders,  clumping  together  in 
various  colors;  will  grow  in  almost 
any  soil,  but  prefers  rich  loam. 

Eschscholtzia. — A  very  hardy  an- 
nual (biennial  here);  grows  in  any 
soil. 

Gaillardia. — Splendid  for  cutting; 
very  hardy;  not  particular  to  soil. 

Godetia. — Some  of  these  are  very 
showy  in  large  clumps,  but  they  are 
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inclined  to  spread  aobut  too  much; 
ordinary  soil. 

Heliehrysum  (everlastings). — Class- 
ed as  annuals,  but  biennials  here. 
They  are  very  good  for  large  borders, 
the  Rowers  being  very  useful  for  win- 
ter bouquets  in  a  dry  state.  Good, 
stiff  loam  wanted,  and  will  take  a  deal 
of  water. 

Linum. — Pretty  in  masses  on  banks 
and  borders;  docs  not  last  long. 

Lupins. — These  are  very  hardy,  and 
t  an  be  grown  in  any  soil.  They  make 
a  fine  display  in  the  open  borders, 
also  good  for  cutting  purposes.  Sandy 
soil  suits  them  best. 

Marigold  (African). — In  light  sandy 
soil  this  plant  may  be  had  in  flower 
during  the  spring  months,  but  the 
summer  is  most  suited  to  its  flower- 
ing. 

Marigold  (French). — It  is  more 
hardy  than  the  African  variety.  Fine 
for  massing  or  in  clumps  in  a  sunny 
situation.  Sandy  soil  in  spring,  and 
heavier  loam  for  summer  flowering. 

Myosotis  (Forget-me-Not).  —  Al- 
though most  of  these  are  perennials, 
our  hot  seasons  kill  some  of  them. 
Useful  for  edgings,  clumps,  pot-work, 
and  are  fine  for  cut  flower  work  in 
button-holes  and  light  displays.  Good 
garden  soil. 

Nasturtium. — If  sown  early,  these 
can  be  had  in  flower  during  the  whole 
winter.  The  dwarf  kinds  are  showy 
in  masses,  and  the  trailers  can  be  used 
to  cover  fences,  mounds,  and  rock- 
work.  As  they  arc  mostly  bright 
colors,  good  use  can  be  made  of  them 
in  dinner-table  decorations  and  othei 
ways  at  a  time  when  flowers  are 
scarce.      Not  particular  to  soil. 

Poppy. — A  class  of  annuals  that  are 
very  showy  in  the  mixed  borders  in 
late  spring.  They  are  very  striking, 
although  they  do  not  last  long  in 
flower.     Almost  any  soil. 

Phacelia. — This  is  one  of  the  finest 
blue  annuals  that  are  grown;  a  great 
improvement  on  the  Whitlavias.  Does 
not  like  too  much  wet;  a  sandy  soil 
is  best. 

Phlox  Drummondii  grandiflora. — 
Phlox  and  stocks  may  be  considered 
the  cream  of  annuals  For  massing 
in  beds  or  on  lawns,  or  in  clumps 
about  the  borders.  Phlox  have  no 
equal,  continuing  in  bloom  for 
months;  and  for  making  a  display  of 
the  brightest  colours,  I  may  say  with- 


out fear  of  contradiction  they  are  the 
cheapest  annual  any  gardener  or  ama- 
teur can  invest  in  They  will  flower 
in  poor  soil,  but  they  delight  in  rich, 
sandy  loam,  with  plenty  of  cow- 
manure,  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring;  heavier  soil  will  suit  them  in 
the  summer.  Mulch  well,  and  use 
plenty  of  water. 

Rhodanthe  (everlastings). — A  plant 
that  I  should  like  to  see  grown  more 
than  it  is;  very  suitable  for  pots  or 
pans  in  grenhouse  work,  also  in 
clumps  on  the  borders.  Very  sandy 
soil  required,  and  not  kept  too  wet. 

Salpiglossis. — This  makes  a  first- 
class  annual,  and  not  grown  enough; 
good  for  borders  or  massing  in  beds, 
especially  in  late  spring  or  early  sum- 
mer. The  colors  of  some  of  the 
flowers  are  very  beautiful;  soil  rich 
and  of  a  gravelly  nature,  with  good 
drainage. 

Scnecio. — A  late  spring  flowering 
annual,  resembling  a  double  cineraria 
in  bloom.  The  tall  kinds  are  used 
in  large  borders  as  a  background,  but 
the  dwarfs  are  to  be  preferred,  as  they 
are  so  compact,  and  flower  for  some 
two  months  or  more;  rich  loam, 
rather  light,  for  early  flowers. 

Stock.— Considered  to  be  the  favo- 
rite annual,  on  account  of  it  being  so 
long  associated  with  garden  flowers, 
its  hardiness,  irce-blooming,  and 
sweet  smelling  qualities.  There  arc 
different  ways  of  growing  it,  such  as 
edgings,  clumps,  and  massing,  which 
is  the  best  if  there  is  sufficient  room. 
A  good  bed  of  stocks  on  a  lawn  makes 
a  fine  picture,  and  the  perfume  from 
them  is  not  to  be  surpassed.  Com- 
mencing to  sow  seeds  in  March,  a 
succession  can  be  kept  up  till  August, 
which  will  give  plenty  of  flowers  to 
the  middle  of  December.  They  suc- 
ceed in  a  rich,  firm  loam,  and  like 
plenty  of  well-rotted  cow  manure.  I 
might  say  if  early  flowers  are  wanted 
limestone  or  sandy  soil  suits  best. 
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Palms  and  Ferns. 

Altogether,  palms  and  ferns  are 
favorite  house  plants,  and  there  are 
very  few  housekeepers  who  do  not 
take  some  amount  of  pride  in  keeping 
in  as  good  a  condition  as  possible 
such  floral  decorations.  Preference 
may  be  given  to  palms.  Although 
more  costly  than  ferns,  if  carefully 
nurtured,  they  are  well  worth  the  ex- 
tra expense,  for  as  regards  appear- 
ance there  is  no  house  plant  to  beat  a 
strong,  healthy  growing  palm.  The 
following  hints  on  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  this  plant  may  prove  service- 
able. 

In  the  first  place,  it  might  be  men- 
tioned that  palms  are  often  greatly  in- 
jured by  being  kept  constantly  in  dar- 
kened halls  and  in  apartments  that 
preclude  the  treatment  essential  to 
their  health.  They  should  be  placed 
in  a  strong  light,  but  not,  however,  in 
a  hot  sun.  It  must  be  remembered 
that,  although  limited  and  early  morn- 
ing sunshine  brightens  and  invigor- 
ates the  palm,  strong  sunshine  de- 
stroys the  rich  green  color.  A  daily 
sponging  of  the  foliage  with  tepid 
water  should  be  given,  and  if  the 
palms  are  carried  to  another  apart- 
ment for  an  hour  of  morning  sunshine 
and  thoroughly  showered  once  or 
twice  a  week,  they  will  remain  in  a 
healthy  condition  with  judicious 
watering  as  demanded. 

When  the  palms  are  first  received 
they  should  be  potted  with  the  soil 
and  roots  intact.      Provide  a  pot  of 


larger  size  and  as  deep  as  possible; 
roots  of  nearly  all  palms  run  down- 
wards instead  of  spreading,  so  that  if 
the  pot  is  twice  as  deep  as  wide  it  is 
none  too  much.  The  palms  should 
have  good  drainage,  as  they  will  not 
remain  healthy  in  soggy  soil.  Place 
three  or  four  inches  of  charcoal  or 
broken  pottery  in  the  bottom  of  the 
pot,  and  over  this  a  layer  of  florists' 
moss  or  some  other  fibrous  material, 
so  that  the  soil  is  prevented  from 
washing  into  the  drainage;  over  this 
a  generous  layer  of  soil;  place  the 
palm  on  it  and  fill  around  with  soil, 
water  thoroughly,  and  keep  it  in  a 
light,  cool  place  but  out  of  the  sun. 
Keep  it  in  this  place  for  a  week  or 
more. 

When  the  palms  are  once  establish- 
ed do  not  water  them  until  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  looks  dry  and  shrinks 
slightly  from  the  sides  of  the  pot; 
then  give  sufficient  tepid  water  to 
thoroughly  saturate  the  soil  and  to 
run  through  into  the  saucer,  but  do 
not  allow  any  of  the  surplus  water 
to  remain.  It  might  here  be  men- 
tioned that  surface  watering,  or  a 
slight  and  frequent  dribbling,  is  ruin- 
ous to  all  plants,  and  especially  to  the 
mass  of  palms. 

Shower  them  at  least  once  a  week 
— better  every  other  day — if  you  want 
them  to  shine  as  if  varnished.  If 
it  is  not  convenient  to  shower  them 
so  often,  the  stems  and  both  upper 
and  under  sides  of  foliage  might  be 
sponged  three  times  a  week  with 
tepid  water.     Daily  sponging  is  even 


better,  a  soft  fine  sponge  being  used, 
as  it  is  least  liable  of  all  think!-  to 
catch  and  tear  the  foliage.  If  treated 
in  this  way  the  palms  will  always  be 
found  to  be  free  from  pests. 

No  plant  is  more  free  from  pests 
than  the  palm,  but  it  may  happen  that 
they  will  sometimes  appear.  If  small 
white  worms  appear  in  the  soil  give  a 
thorough  soaking  with  lime-water;  if 
one  application  does  not  answer  give 
another. 

Plants  should  not  be  re-potted 
oftener  than  once  in  two  years.  Once 
or  twice  a  year  a  portion  of  the  old 
soil  should  be  removed  from  the  top 
without  disturbing  the  roots,  and 
should  be  replaced  with  fresh,  rich 
soil.  A  good  fertiliser  could  be  given 
once  a  month.  An  occasional  soak- 
ing with  weak  soot  tea,  when  the  soil 
is  dry,  will  intensify  the  color  and 
gloss  of  the  foliage. 

 $  

Beautifying  the  Home. 

The  power  of  plants  in  absorbing 
all  decaying  animal  and  vegetable 
matter,  which  would  otherwise  in- 
fect the  atmosphere,  need  not  be 
dwelt  upon.  Frost  and  sunshine  both 
assist  to  the  same  end,  but  without 
abundant  plant  growth  they  would  be 
powerless  to  render  the  atmosphere 
fit  to  breathe.  Every  blade  af  .c-'ass 
that  grows  by  the  doorway,  even  the 
sprays  of  the  humble  weeds  that 
spring  up  in  otherwise  barren  places, 
where  even  grass  will  not  grow,  and 
all  verdure  in  its  degree,  serve  the 
purpose  of  purifying  the  air  and  con- 
verting the  unwholesome  things 
which  may  be  a  menace  to  life  into 
health  and  beauty. 

It  is  only  a  short  time  since  plants 
have  been  generally  cultivated  for 
their  flowers.  A  few  gorgeous  plants 
have  been  grown  in  the  vicinity  of 
palaces  and  royal  dwelling  places 
from  unknown  times,  but  the  demo- 
cracy of  flowers  which  levels  palace 
and  cottage  is  of  modern  date.  The 
poor  man  had  no  briar  rose  clamber- 
ing over  his  cottage,  unless  it  grew 
there  spontaneously,  and  when  it  did 
there  was  no  precedent  for  him  to 
preserve  it.  The  gardeners  of  the 
past  centuries  devoted  themselves  to 
practical  gardening,  raising  only  vege- 
tables and  fruits  which  were  in  de- 
mand for  food.  A  great  many  of  the 
herbs  formerly  cultivated  have  grown 
so  apace  that  they  arc  "idle  weeds," 
that  grow  in  spots  which  would  with- 
out them  lie  bare  and  brown — fit  cul- 


ALBERT  O.  PIKE, 

(Late  GAMEAU  BROTHERS). 

Clairville  Nursery,  Hectorville. 


All  kinds  ol  fruit  trees  for  sale,  Citru  a  trees,  Lemons  and  Oranges  a  special- 
ity.     Send  for    illustrated  catalogue. 
Tdegfaphic  Address— Fike,   Hectorville ,  Payneham.    Telephone— Central  2768. 

Fruit  Trees,  Roses,  Vines,  &c 

INSPECTION  INVITED. 
Largest   Stock   in   this  State.       All  frown  on  new  ground,  being  healthy 
and   free  from   insect  Pests. 
CATAmt;UES  FREE    BY    POST.  'Phone— Henley  Beach,  36. 


H.  W.  COP  AS,  Findon  Nursery, 

LOCKLEYS,  S.A. 
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turc  beds  lor  foul  germs.  Where  the 
vegetation  is  lush  and  the  sunshine  is 
bright  there  is  no  danger  of  impure 
genus  lurking  in  the  air.  A  screen  oi 
fragrant  flowers  is  not  only  delight- 
ful to  the  senses,  but  in  the  power  its 
roots  possess  of  absorbing  the  impu- 
rities in  dish-water  and  laundry  suds 
thrown  around  them  they  are  of  hy- 
gienic \alue.  Thrown  over  the  leaves 
the  laundry  suds  would  soon  kill  all 
growth.  Thrown  around  the  roots  of 
sweet  peas,  morning  glories,  and 
other  plants,  so  that  the  leaves  are 
not  touched,  the  impurities  and  the 
soap-suds  this  water  contains  both  act 
as  stimulants  to  the  growth.  No 
strong  fertiliser  like  the  soap-suds  of 
the  laundry  should  be  thrown  o\er 
grass  or  on  any  plant  so  that  it 
touches  the  verdure 

The  German  and  French  peasants 
possess  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the 
ability  to  use  everything  that  will  as- 
sist in  fertilising  the  soil,  and  in  mak- 
ing every  desert  place  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  cottages  "blossom  like  the 
rose."  They  manage  to  raise  vege- 
tables on  plots  of  the  very  smallest 
size  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
cultivate.  The  American  householder 
is  used  to  abundant  garden  space  in 
the  country,  and  does  not  think  of 
training  peach  and  pear  trees  against 
walls  and  so  utilise  all  the  space  that 
it  is  possible  to  utilise.  The  abun- 
dance of  the  trees,  vines,  and  plants 
cultivated  in  the  vicinity  of  cottages 
in  Europe  not  only  brings  its  reward 
'in  fruit  and  \egetable  food,  but  actu- 
ally makes  the  air  more  wholesome  to 
breathe  and  protects  the  cottage  from 
the  otherwise  scorching  rays  of  the 
sun.  Cultivate  blooming  vines  and 
flowers  of  all  kinds  around  the  kit- 
chen door,  because  they  are  whole- 
some as  well  as  beautiful.  A  neat 
housekeeper  can  be  recognised  more 
certainly  by  the  neat  appearance  of 
the  back  door  than  by  an  ornate  front 
door  with  shining  knobs  and  escut- 


WATCH MAKERS,  JEWELLERS  and 
OPTICIANS. 

J.  TROWBRIDGE 

(15  years  with  Stevenson  Bros.) 
57    GOUGER    STREET,  ADELAIDE. 

Engagement  and  Wedding  Rings  arc 
made  to  order.     Buy  from  the  maker. 

A  splendid  assortment  of  WATCHES 
CLOCKS,  JEWELLERY,  ft  OPTICAL 
GOODS.    All  I.ense*  ground  by  expert 
workmeh.    Every  article    of  the  lat 
design,  suitable  for  presents. 

Repairs  a  Speciality  aod  Guar  n 
teed.    A  Trial  Solicited. 
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Water  in  the  Garden  and 
Home  Park. 

No  one  will  deny  that  one  may  pos- 
sess a  garden  beautiful  without  lakes, 
waterfalls,  and  pools  and  fountains, 
but  the  generality  of  mankind  have  a 
preference  for  those  which  have  some- 
one of  these  pleasant  adjuncts,  as  they 
add  to  the  interests  and  the  enjoy- 
ments of  a  country  residence.  In 
hilly  and.  mountainous  country  there 
is  usually  the  opportunity  of  making 
use  of  running  water  for  supplying  a 
pond  with  abundance,  or  making  cas- 
cades, and  by  making  devious 
stretches  of  comparatively  still  water 
on  the  level  by  means  of  suitable  ex- 
cavations. The  water  may  take  the 
form  of  a  stream  of  varying  breadth, 
furnished  with  gentle  projections  jut- 
ting out  into  the  stream,  and  easy  out- 
line which  when  planted  with  trees, 
shrubs,  and  llowering,  as  well  as  orna- 
menatl  leaved  plants,  afford  the  gar- 
dener facilities  for  adding  interest  and 
beauty  to  the  banks.  Such  still  or 
slowly  moving  streams  afford  admir- 
able sites  for  patches  of  water  lilies 
and  other  aquatic  plants. 

Before  the  site  of  a  lake  is  fixed 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  ought  to 
be  ascertained,  for  if  it  allows  water 
to  percolate  too  freely,  the  bottom 
and  side's  would  have  to  be  made 
watertight  by  a  six-inch  layer  of  tena- 
cious clay,  well  worked  and  beaten 
to  a  smooth  surface,  and  carried  ra- 
ther higher  than  the  proposed  level 
of  the  water.  Where  no  such  opera- 
tion is  needed  the  banks  under  water 
and  for  6  to  8  inches  above  it  may 
be  simply  cased  with  stone  or  coarse 
gravel,  so  that  the  soil  be  not  under 
mined  by  the  action  of  the  water. 
Th?  outline  of  a  lake  will  depend  in 
some  measure  on  the  contour  of  the 
lan  !,  but  is  more  pleasing  to  the  eye 
if  it  be  of  a  serpentine  character  with 
prjjections  at  long  intervals  on  which 
trees  and  shrubs  may  be  planted  to 
add  still  more  to  its  intricacy,  and 
supply  surprise  views,  and  stations  for 
rockwork,  ,or  for  choice  conifers,  or 
flowering  trees  and  weeping  willows, 

The  depth  of  a  lake  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate should  not  be  less  than  6  to  8 
feel  in  the  deeper  part,  or  more  than 
2  feet  near  the  banks  if  it  is  intended 
to  plant  aquatics,  excepting  such  as 
are  quite  hardy,  deeper  water  than 
this  beinsr  too  cold  in  the  summer 
m  nths  for  healthy  development; 
in  -reovcr,  there  ;s  little  chance  of  see- 
ing the  Sowers  of  neb  plants  when 
they  are  placed  far  distant  from  the 
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banks.  If  a  lake  be  less  than  6  feet 
and  tlie  inflow  meagre  there  is  the 
risk  of  fermentation  taking  place  in 
the  warm  months,  especially  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  during  which  masses 
of  leaves  have  been  blown  into  it,  and 
settled  at  the  bottom. 


Paths  should  be  kept  clean  and 
clear  from  all  grass  and  rubbish,  as  it 
harbors  slugs,  snails,  and  other  pests. 
Salt  spread  thinly  over  the  surface, 
and  then  gently  watered  will  kill  all 
vegetable  life  on  the  walks,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  salt  is  not  al- 
lowed to  run  on  the  beds,  as  it  will 
thus  destroy  the  plants. 


CURLEW  BRANDY. 


For  years  the  Only   Brandy  used 
in  the  Adelaide  Hospital. 


Sole  Agents — 

DOWNER  A  00. 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants  and 

Aerated  Water  Manufacturers. 
37  WAY-MOUTH  ST.,  ADELAIDE 
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Garden  Calendar  for  May. 

—  Plains.  — 
Kitchen  Garden. — Continue  sowing 
all  kinds  of  seeds  recommended  for 
last  month  in  small  lots  for  home  use, 
but  largely  for  main  crops  for  market. 
The  seeds  already  sown  should  now 
be  germinated,  and  should  be  fre- 
quently watered  during  dry  weather. 
Amongst  others,  sow  seeds  of  aspara- 
gus, beet,  all  kinds  of  cabbage,  car- 
rots, cauliflowers,  celery,  cress,  en- 
dive, garlic,  kale,  kohlrabi,  leeks,  let- 
tuce, onions,  parsley,  parsnips,  peas, 


FURNITURE  ! 

,  Why  pay  high  prices  ? 
Buy  from  those  who  make  it  and  sell 
from  workshop  to  public  direct. 
RENOVATIONS  A  SPECIALITY. 
Write,  call,  or  'phone— Central,  2403,; 
Furniture  Manufacturers. 

Borthwick  Reid  &  Harper, 

PIKIE    ST.    ADELAIDE.     (next  to 
"  Army  "  Citadel.) 


radishes,  rape,  salad  plants  of  all 
sorts,  spinnach,  and  medicinal,  flav- 
ouring, and  pot  herbs.  Plant  pota- 
toes where  frost  is  not  likely  to  be 
severe.  Plant  out  cabbage,  onions, 
and  everything  that  is  ready,  and  at- 
tend regularly  to  watering  them.  Dig 
and  manure  beds  for  main  crops.  Di- 
vide and  replant  in  fresh  positions  all 
kinds  of  herbs,  &c.  Put  a  coat  of 
mulch  on  beds  of  asparagus,  rhubarb, 
seakale,  and  strawberries.  Save  the 
largest  and  best  of  cucumbers, 
melons,  pumpkins,  squashes,  &c,  for 
seed.  Keep  the  hoe  and  rake  con- 
stantly going  to  keep  the  surface 
loose. 

Flower  Garden. — When  the  leaves 
and  stems  of  Dahlias,  Amaryllids, 
Lilies,  Tigridias,  Tropaeolums,  and 
other  bulbs,  &c,  are  quite  dry,  the 
bulbs  and  roots  may  be  taken  up  and 
be  stored  away  in  dry  sand  until  mid- 
dle of  September  next.  As  a  rule, 
the  true  bulbs  will  do  better  if  left 
in  the  soil.  Plant  all  sorts  of  hardy 
bulbs,  corms,  and  roots,  a  few  of  each 
weekly,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers.  Sow  seeds  of  all 
frost-resistant  plants  in  small  beds  or 
boxes,  except  the  strongly-growing 
sorts,  such  as  Poppies,  annual  Chry- 
santhemums, and  Godetias.  Plant  out 
some  of  the  annuals  already  raised, 
and  water  them  if  necessary.  Sprinkle 
lime  and  soot  around  these  at  night, 
to  kill  slugs  and  snails.  Secure  seeds 
of  autumn  annuals.  Make  layers  of 
plants  difficult  to  root  from  cuttings. 
Put  in  cuttings  of  all  sorts.  Do  not 
prune  any  plants  now,  but  give  water 
liberally  to  those  that  have  already 
been  clipped.  Spread  and  dig  under 
manure  before  the  wet  sets  in.  Tie 
up  Chrysanthemums,  but  not  in  a 
bunch. 

Fruit  Garden. — If  loquat  trees  are 
freely  supplied  now  with  water  it  will 
greatly  benefit  the  fruit  hereafter;  all 
trees  of  the  citrus  family  should  also 
have  a  good  heavy  watering,  if  rain 
keeps  off  and  this  has  not  been  re- 
cently done.  At  the  end  of  the  month 
begin  to  prune  the  earliest  kinds  of 
stone  fruits.  The  almond,  peach,  and 
nectarine  need  heavy  pruning,  but 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  cut  away 
llie  fruit  spurs.  Sow  pitts  or  stones 
of  almonds,  apricots,  peaches,  nec- 
tarines, and  plums,  and  pips  or  seeds 
"I  apple,  pear,  quince,  &c,  to  furnish 
Stocks  for  grafting  with  superior  va- 
rietiea  of  each  upon  its  own  kind, 
Gather  the  apples  and  pears  when  ripe 
enough,  and  store  them  unbruiscd  on 
helves  in  a  dark,  cool,  well- ventilated 
room,  which  is  free  from  draughts. 


The  Blackwood  Experimental 
Orchard. 

The  Blackwood  orchard  at  first  was 
intended  for  experiments,  and  as  de- 
monstration ground  for  various  stone 
fruits  that  did  not  succed  at  the  Gov- 
ernment orchard  at  Mylor.  It  has 
now  been  decided  to  duplicate  every 
variety  of  tree  at  Mylor,  so  that  its 
commercial  worth  may  be  ascertained 
and  a  standard  set  in  nomenclature. 
When  this  work  is  completed  Black- 
wood will  have  robbed  Mylor  of  its 
utility,  as  being  much  more  con- 
venient to  the  city,  visitors  and  or- 
chardists  will  be  able  to  inspect  it 
without  any  great  loss  of  time.  The 
varieties  at  Blackwood  now  include 
a  wide  range: — Almonds,  37  varieties; 
olives,  27  varieties;  loquats,  16  var- 
ieties; plums,  340  varieties;  apricots, 
108  varieties;  nectarines,  80  varieties; 
peaches,  300  varieties;  figs,  100 
varieties:  cherries,  214  varieties; 
pears,  120  varieties;  and  apples,  560 
varieties.  These  figures  will  be  aug- 
mented when  the  transfer  from  My- 
lor, by  means  of  buds  worked  on 
stocks  grown  at  Blackwood,  is  com- 
plete. The  figs  also  include  13  Capri 
figs  and  63  Smyrna  figs,  and  as  these 
sucker  young  trees  are  propagated  for 
planting  in  the  Government  orchard 
at  Berri.  From  the  collection  of  fruits 
it  is  certain  that  there  will  be  some 
varieties  new  to  the  State  that  will 
be  of  great  value  in  commercial  or- 
chards. This  season  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines have  produced  some  fine  fruits, 
and  among  the  latter  that  are  de- 
scribed as  especially  worthy  by  Mr. 
Quinn  are  varieties  known  as  Zea- 
lander,  Gold  Mine,  New  Boy.  River's 
Orange,  and  Lippratt's  Prolific. 

Some  Interesting  Experiments. 

A  number  of  pears  are  being  tested 
upon  seeding  pear  and  quince  stock. 
In  rich  soil  the  latter  are  often  re- 
commended, but  in  poor  soil  they  do 
not  allow  of  the  growth  that  is  made 
under  such  conditions  by  pears  on 
pear  stocks.  A  somewhat  similar  ex- 
periment is  being  carried  out  with 
cherries,  which  are  worked  on  stocks 
that  promote  luxuriant  growth,  on 
stocks  that  tend  to  slower  growth  and 
earlier  and  heavy  fruiting,  and  on, 
composite  stocks,  where  "the  crop- 
ping" stock  has  first  been  worked  on 
the  "  wood-making"  stock.  Peaches 
are  also  the  subject  of  a  similar  plan 
of  experiment,  the  stocks  used  includ- 
ing seedling  almond,  peach,  Myro- 
bolan  plum,  apricot  and  peach  al- 
mond.  ( trdinary  peaches  may  be  said 
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to  give  best  results  when  placed  on 
peach  stocks,  but  in  dry  soils  almond 
stocks  have  some  vogue.  Late  yellow 
peach  varieties  usually  do  well  on 
almond  stocks,  and  the  experiment 
has  been  made  of  working  the  fruiting 
variety  on  the  yellow  peach  after  the 
latter  has  been  worked  on  almond. 
The  results  of  these  tests  will  only  be 
determined  by  observation  over  a 
series  of  years.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  various  pruning  tests.  In 
one  test  peaches  are  to  be  pruned  in 
winter  only,  in  winter  and  summer, 
and  in  summer  only.  In  another 
three  varieties  each  of  pears,  apples, 
cherries,  and  plums,  are  divided  into 
rows,  to  be: — i,  pruned  three  winters, 
then  every  second  winter,  and  2, 
pruned  every  winter  and  then  summer 
pruned.  The  results  will  provide  a 
comparison  of  the  merits  of  continous 
as  against  intermittent  pruning. 
Data  on  the  subjects  of  pruning  and 
thinning  of  fruits,  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  regularity,  of  cropping  and 
quality  of  fruit,  will  be  compiled  for 
observation  on  export  apples  sever- 
ally treated  as  follows: — I,  pruned 
every  year,  fruit  not  thinned:  J, 
then  fruit  thinned  only;  3,  not  pruned 
and  fruit  not  thinned;  4.  not  pruned, 
fruit  thinned.  A  number  of  trees 
have  designedly  been  left  unpruncd. 
and  while  they  have  as  a  consequence 
come  into  bearing  quicker  than  regu- 
lated trees,  they  will  probably  drop 
behind  in  results  through  lack  of  sap 
concentration. 

Tillage  Tests. 
The  effects  of  deep  cultivation  is 
being    tested    with    apples,  plums, 
peaches,  and  apricots  planted  on  simi- 
(       lar  land.    In  No.  1  block  the  land  is 
subsoiled,  ploughed  once,  and  sum- 
mer   tilled;    in     No.    2  subsoiled, 
ploughed  twice,  and  summer  tilled; 
and  in  No.  3  not  subsoiled,  ploughed 
J       twice,  and  summer  tilled.    A  row  of 
'       apple,  pears,  and  peaches  two  years 
old   in   the   manurial   test  has  been 
reserved  for  an  experiment  with  sul- 
phate  of  iron  to  determine  its  effi- 
cacy or  otherwise  in  preventing  curl 
leaf  of  the  peach  and  diseases  com- 
mon to  apples  and  pears.    At  Mylor 
the  experience  of  one  season  with  ap- 
>T     pies  under  soil  treatment  with  iron 
I  .  showed  a  pleasing  immunity  from  hit- 
ter pit,  but  whether  permanent  effects 
\\     can  be  thus  secured  remains  to 
I     proved.     At    Blackwood   it   had  no 
effect  in  curtailing  the  development 
of  curl  leaf  in  the  peach,  and  the  ap- 
\     pics  have  not  come     into  bearing. 

There  are  many  other  interesting 
•    points   demonstrated   at  Blackwood, 


where  in  the  course  01  .1  lew  years  the 
State  will  possess  a  demonstration 
horticultural  area  lull  of  lessons  to 
theh  producer. 

 <S  

Though  the  prohibitionists  may  tulk 
an. I  the  local  optioniat  may  rave, 
and  many  other  people  imagine 
various  things,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  use  of  stimulants  will  continue  as 
long  as  the  world  goes  round.  With 
spirits  as  with  all  com  modi  tics  there 
arc  the  good  and  the  bad.  This  is 
unavoidable,  bnl  is  certainly  unjust 
to  condemn  the  former  for  the  faults 
of  the  latter.    There  arc  many  brands 


of  winefl  and  spirits  which  the  con- 

BUincr  mas  use  with  the  fullest,  COU- 
lidence  of  getting  a  pure,  health- 
ful, an. I  unadulterated  article,  the 
"  Curlew  "  Brandy)  of  which  Messrs. 
Downer  &  Co.  are  agents,  has  stood 
every  test,  both  of  time,  as  well  as 
medical  anil  analyalieal  examinations. 
It  is  largely  used  in  the  home,  and 
carries  the  rcconinyndation  of  emin- 
ent physicians  as  a  desirable  stimu  - 
hint  for  use  in  public  and  private 
hospitals.  The  "  Curlew  "  label, 
therefore,  on  a  bottle  may  be  taken 
as  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  con- 
tents an'  whal  they  are  said  to  be, 
a  good  honest  article. 
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Lime-Sulphur  as  a  Sub- 
stitute for  Bordeaux  Mixture 
in  Summer  Spraying. 

"  American  Horticulture." 
Most  every  fruitgrower  is  familiar 
with  lime-sulphur  spray  used  as  a 
winter  spray  for  the  destruction  of 
the  San  Jose  scale,  but  very  few  know 
or  have  heard  of  it  being  used  as  a 
summer  spray,  both  as  a  combined 
insecticide  and  fungicide.  While 
Bordeaux  mixture  had  proved  such  a 
friend  when  we  first  commenced  using 
it,  in  the  last  few  seasons  it  had  prov- 
ed so  treacherous  and  wrought  such 
damage  at  times,  that  one  was  never 
sure  when  using  it  what  the  result 
would  be.  It  creates  such  an  un- 
easy feeling  among  growers,  that  con- 
sequently we  are  ready  and  willing 
to  try  anything  that  has  possibilities. 
W'j  had  heard  that  the  growers  of 
California  were  using  a  prepared  lime- 
sulphur  mixture  known  under  the 
name  of  Rex  very  successfully,  and 
also  that  away  up  in  the  north-west 
th-tv  were  using  the  same  spray,  and 
also  another  brand  of  the  same  thing 
under  the  name  of  Niagara.  As  the 
climatic  conditions  in  both  these  sec- 
tions were  so  different  from  our  own 
the  only  way  to  prove  whether  we 
coald  use  it  here  as  successfully  or 
not  was  to  get  it  and  try  it.  So  100 
gallons  of  Niagara  and  a  little  later 
250  gallons  of  Rex  were  ordered.  Then 
the  question  was  how  much  to  dilute 
it.  Could  get  no  word  from  Califor- 
nia, but  the  north-west  had  reduced 
it  1  to  15 — that  is,  one  gallon  of  the 
mixture  to  fifteen  gallons  of  water 
for  apples,  and  1  to  20  for  the  peach, 
without  injury.  So,  taking  into  ac- 
count the  difference  between  our  two 
climates,  decided  to  reduce  it  still 
further — making  it  1  to  25 — but  after 
corresponding  with  Prof.  W.  M. 
Scott,  of  Washington,  D.C.  on  his  re- 
commendation reduced  it  1  to  40.  The 
first  spraying,  before  the  blossoms, 
had  already  been  done  with  the  Bor- 
deaux    mixture     4-4-50 — before  the 


lime-sulphur  mixture  had  been  re- 
ceived. It  was  the  first  intention  to 
use  simply  the  arsenate  of  lead  spray 
just  after  the  blossoms  fell,  putting  it 
on  very  heavy.  That  is,  using  about 
4  or  5  lbs.  of  arsenate  of  lead  to  the 
150  gal.  tank,  but  putting  the  spray 
on  very  heavy,  so  there  would  be  no 
doubt  about  getting  a  little  of  it  into 
the  blossom  end  of  the  little  apple* 
and  then  following  it  right  up  with 
the  Rex  spray  1  to  40.  But  owing 
to  excessive  wet  weather  delaying 
the  first  spraying,  this  plan  had  to  be 
abandoned  and  the  Rex  and  arsenate 
of  lead  had  to  be  combined.  The 
Rex  lime-sulphur  was  used  in  the 
main  part  of  the  orchard  and  the 
Niagara  in  the  part  set  aside  to  test- 
ing the  different  makes  of  arsenate  of 
lead 

—  A  Mysterious  Burning.  — 
After  a  little  over  half  of  this  or- 
chard had  been  sprayed,  noticed  a 
slight  burn  where  we  had  used  the 
Rex.  but  none  where  we  had  used  the 
Niagara.  Thinking  that  there  was  a 
little  too  much  burn,  and  the  scab 
showing  up  very  plainly  all  over  the 
orchard,  changed  the  spray  for  the 
Bordeaux,  but  only  used  the  2-4-50 
mixture,  with  a  result  of  the  worst 
burn  we  ever  experienced,  or  ever 
saw  in  any  other  orchard.  Now  this 
burn  proved  considerable  of  a  mys- 
tery. Thorough  investigation  failed 
to  find  a  thing  wrong  in  any  of  the 
materials  of  which  that  spray  was 
composed,  and  every  hand  on  the  job 
was  ready  to  swear  that  the  right 
quantities  were  used.  It  is  true  that 
for  those  two  same  days,  the  atmos- 
pheie  had  that  peculiar  condition 
when  everything  burns.  Neighbour- 
ing orchards  showed  burn  also  for 
those  same  two  days,  but  not  nearly 
so  bad,  and  they  were  using  4  lbs. 
copper  sulphate.  This  burn  was  so 
had,  that  for  a  time,  it  was  questioned 
whether  those  trees  would  pull 
through  or  not,  but  being  strong-  and 
vigorous,  having  been  well  cared  for 
in  previous  years,  they     soon  com- 


menced to  put  forth  a  new  set  of 
fohyge,  but  made  very  little  wood 
growth.  After  the  new  leaves  had 
pretty  well  developed  the  trees  were 
covered  with  woolly  aphis,  but  a 
spray  of  Rex  1  to  40  soon  wiped  them 
out. 

—  Prepared  Mixtures  Preferable  to 
Homemade.  — 

This  spray  also  showed  a  slight 
burn  Arsenate  of  lead  was  also 
added  to  this  spray.  Now  it  is  claim- 
ed by  good  authorities  that  you  can- 
not combine  arsenate  of  lead  with 
lime-sulphur  mixture — that  one  neu- 
tralises the  other.  If  this  is  a  fact 
how  much  of  this  injury  was  due  to 
this  cause?  It  will  take  higher  au- 
thority to  answer  this  question,  as  it 
is  work  for  the  chemist.  The  home- 
prepared  lime-sulphur  mixture  will 
never  become  popular  with  the 
masses,  on  account  of  the  trouble  of 
making  it.  Then  again  it  is  difficult 
to  spray,  on  account  of  clogging  the 
nonzle  at  times.  If  the  Rex  or  Niag- 
ara, or  any  other  prepared  mixture  of 
the  same  materials  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  price  with  the  home- 
made and  be  just  as  strong  there  is 
no  question  but  what  they  are  the 
best,  and  if  they  only  prove  success- 
full  will  be  the  easiest  spray  made,  for 
you  do  not  need  even  an  extra  barrel, 
for  you  can  dump  your  quantity  right 
into  your  tank  of  water  and  go  to 
spraying.  They  are  in  the  form  of 
a  clear  amber  liquid  with  no  sedi- 
ment. The  home-made  keeps  an  ex- 
tra hand  all  the  time  watching  the 
"pot,"  while  the  prepared  would  do 
away  with  the  mixer  entirely.  Then, 
again,  it  is  such  an  easily  prepared 
and  convenient  spray  to  use  on  things 
planted  around  the  house  and  garden. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  about  a 
pint  of  this  prepared  liquid  into  a  3- 
gallon  knapsack  or  Auto  Pop  sprayer 
filled  with  water  and  go  to  work.  We. 
have  a  very  choice  grape — name  un- 
known— hut  suppose  it  must  be  one  of 
Rogers'  Hybrids,  as  we  bought  quite 
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a  lot  a  number  of  years  ago.  It  was 
almost  impossible  to  get  it  through 
any  season  without  losing  its  foliage, 
followed,  of  course,  by  the  fruit.  But 
this  spray  just  carried  it  through  in 
perfection. 

—  Some  Interesting  Conclusions.  — 
r  The  same  thing  with  the  roses  and 
strawberries;  it  does  not  leave  a  spot- 
ted leaf.  Also  found  it  fine  for  ru^t 
or  blight  on  celery.  In  fact,  it  was 
an  ideal  spray  on  everything  in  the 
garden  line,  but  it  couldn't  get  away 
with  the  old-fashioned  blister  potato 
There  was  one  thing  about  it, 
though;  don't  know  whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  season  or  the  spray;  you 
couldn't  go  over  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  without  spraying.  Now  if  this 
spray  will  kill  San  Jose  and  other 
scale  by  contact,  how  strong  will  it 
have  to  be  to  kill  the  codlin  moth 
and  other  insect  eggs;  and  will  a  tree 
in  foil  foliage  stand  it  at  that  ■ 
strength?  This  is  a  question  that  I 
should  think  could  be  worked  out  this 
winter  in  the  laboratory  by  some  en- 
terprising student.  Another  dream; 
'even  if  we  cannot  make  the  spray 
strong  enough  to  kill  the  eegs,  if  we 
could  gauge  the  main  hatch  and  time 
one  of  our  sprayings  accordingly  we 
would  make  some  of  those  little  in- 
,  sects  think  that  a  small  chunk  of 
"hereafter"  had  struck  them  sure. 

Now.  while  these  prepared  sprays 
have  not  proved  much  of  a  success, 
this  season,  where  is  there  one  that 
has?  Old  and  tried  sprays  that  we 
thought  we  knew  all  about,  have  g">ne 
back  on  us.  Even  arsenate  of  lead,  if 
we  had  been  trying  it  for  the  first 
time,  we  would  have  pronounced  a 
failure.  This  has  been  a  very  pecu- 
liar season,  the  like  of  which  we  have 
never  experienced  before.  There  was 
so  much  damagd  foliage,  and  it  was 
so    susceptible    to    everything  that 


touched  it.  that  no  matter  what  spiay 
you  used,  or  how  much  reduced  there 
would  l>e  some  injury.  There  is 
nothing  that  we  are  sure  of  or  can 
verify  this  season,  so  the  only  thing 
we  can  do,  is,  in  the  vernacular  of 
the  race  track,  when  under  certain 
conditions  they  declare  "all  bets  off,' 
to  declare  all  sprays  off. 

— H.  E.  Aldrich,  NeogU,  111 


Repairing  Defective  Trees 
with  Cement  Filling. 


It  is  only  recently  that  very  mucn 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  Idling 
of  cavities  in  trees.  This  is  now  oe- 
ing  done  quite  extensively,  and  better 
work  is  being  accomplished  in  this 
line  than  heretofore. 

The  question  has  often  been  askeu 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  dig  out 
a  decayed  cavity  of  &  tree  and  till  it 
with  cement  or  some  similar  sub- 
stance. We  are  free  to  confess  that 
we  have  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  many  trees  which  have  been 
lilled  for  any  length  of  time,  especially 
when  the  filling  was  well  done,  and 
therefore  have  not  sufficient  data  to 
ascertain  whether  this  method  of 
treating  trees  always  prevents  further 
decay.  Until  we  have  an  opportunity 
to  carefully  examine  specimens  that 
have  been  filled  t  for  many  years,  we 
cannot  be  absolutely  sure  whether  the 
types  of  filling  now  in  vogue  are  suc- 
cessful in  preventing  further  decay. 

We  have  observed  sections  of  large 
trees  which  have  been  filled  for  a  few 
years  which  showed  that  decay  wai 
not    arrested    completely,  but    it  is 
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as  have  it  if  it  will  only  nil  the 
back  of  a  Peat  card. 


hardly  fair  to  assume  that  the  tree 
wo  examined  represented  the  best 
workmanship  in  this  direction.  We 
believe,  however,  that  if  a  rotten 
cavity  is  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and 
properly  filled,  the  life  of  a  tree  can 
be  greatly  extended,  and  that  it  is 
possible  to  prevent  further  decay  of 
such  cavit/ies.  The  best  method,  how- 
ever of  treating  tree  cavities  may  not 
as  yet  have  been  discovered.  We 
believe  that  it  is  the  best  plan  to 
make  all  cavities  wider  at  t/he  center 
than  at  the  exterior  surface,  so  that 
the  filling  substance  will  be  wedged 
in,  as  it  were,  and  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  fall  out  or  become  displaced. 

Of  course,  cavities  after  being 
thoroughly  cleaned  are  treated  with 
some  antiseptic,  such  as  corrosive 
sublimate,  creosote,  paint,  etc. 
Creosote  possesses  more  penetrating 
power  than  a  watery  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  probably  for 
this  reason  it  is  more  effectual  in 
reaching  portions  of  the  mycelium  of 
the  fungi  which  might  be  still  remain- 
ing in  the  wood  near  the  chiselled 
surface.  Probably  formalin  at  the 
rate  of  two  to  four  parts  of  forma- 
lin to  100  parts  of  water,  as  well  as 
many  others  substances,  can  be  used 
to  advantage,  but  the  use  of  such 
disinfectants  on  trees  is  entirely  in  an 
experimental  stage,  and  their  value  as 
antiseptics  is  problematical. 
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Frtiit  Xree  Stocks. 


(From  Victorian  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture.) 

What  the  foundation  is  to  a  house, 
the  stock  is  to  a  fruit  tree,  and  if 
trees  are  worked  on  unsuitable  stocks 
disappointment  will  result,  the  tree 
will  cease  to  be  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  ultimately  die  or  become  useless. 

Apple. — In  Australia  we  have  made 
quite  a  new  departure  with  regard  to 
apple  stocks.  In  the  old  country  the 
seedling  apple,  or  more  commonly 
termed  the  crab  stock,  is  the  one 
used  by  nurserymen  and  orchardists, 
except  in  the  case  of  dwarf  apple 
trees,  when  the  "Paradise"  stock  is 
used.  Here,  however,  is  was  found, 
after  some  years  of  experience,  that 
the  crab  stock  was  so  subject  to  the 
woolly  aphis  (Schizoneura  Lanigera) 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  cul- 
tivate apples  at  all;  in  fact,  apple  cul- 
ture was  nearly  at  a  standstill  when 
the  two  now  so  well  known  blight- 
proof  varieties,  "Winter  Majetin"  and 
"Northern  Spy"  were  introduced  as 
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stocks.  After  a  certain  amount  of 
prejudice  was  overcome,  growers  on 
all  hands  recognised  this  discovery  as 
a  boon,  and  cultivators  adopted  it 
freely.  The  "Northern  Spy"  has 
proved  better  adapted  as  a  stock  than' 
the  "Winter  Majetin,"  and  is  now  al- 
most exclusively  used. 

There  are  several  other  blight-proof 
kinds  of  apples  which  could  doubtless 
be  used  as  stocks,  but  there  is  no  need 
to  increase  the  number  except  for 
special  purposes.  Among  thoughtful 
cultivators  the  question  suggests  it- 
self. Is  it  desirable  to  keep  to  one 
stock  only,  and  propagate  by  layers, 
roots,  or  grafting  of  roots?  I  think 
it  is,  and  to  prevent  the  stock  from 
becoming  weaker  in  its  constitution, 
from  constantly  working  and  re-work- 
ing upon  the  same  variety,  I  have 
worked  "Majetin"  on  "Spy,"  and 
"Maggs  Seedling"  (another  blight- 
proof  kind,  and  robust  in  constitu- 
tion) upon  the  "Sup,"  with  the  best 
results. 

For  dwarf-apple  culture  the  "Spy" 
can  be  used,  and  the  "French  Para- 
dise" worked  upon  the  "Spy,"  and  the 
desired  kind  again  worked  upon  the 
"French  Paradise."  This,  however, 
becomes  tedious.  We  have  now  in 
this  State,  raised  from  seed  here,  a 
"Paradise  apple  tree  of  dwarfing  habit 
— free  surface  rooting  properties  very 
easily  propagated,  and  upon  which 
the  desired  kinds  may  be  worked  di- 
rect. All  kinds  appear  to  thrive  ad- 
mirably upon  it,  and  it  is  quite  blight- 
proof. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  even  now 
there  are  localities  where  the  old 
Crab  stock  or  seedling  apple  can  be 
used  with  safety,  viz.,  well  drained, 
deep,  sandy  soils;  but  such  stocks  are 
now  so  scarce  that  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  any  from  nurserymen. 
The  blight-proof  stock  is  now  al- 
most exclusively  used. 

Planters  must  take  great  care  that 
their  trees  arc  worked  sufficiently 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground  to 
prevent  the  scion  from  striking  roots 
into  the  ground,  and  displacing  the 
blight-proof  stock,  thus  rendering  the 
whole  tree  roots  a  blighted  mass. 

Apricot. — This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
difficult  to  deal  with  in  regard  to 
stocks.  Great  dissatisfaction  has  been 
'  xperienced  by  growers  in  eonse- 
cjuencc  of  their  trees  breaking  off  at 


the  point  of  union  with  the  stockj 
while  in  perfect  health;  and  in  othert 
cases  by  the  trees  having  a  stunted! 
growth  and  sickly  appearance.  This] 
is  generally  due  to  unsuitable  stocks.! 

The  plum  stock  now  generally  usedl 
is  a  variety  of  the  "Myrobolan,"] 
called  "La  France,"  which  is  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings,  and  does] 
not  sucker,  but  such  varieties  as  the 
"Montgamet"  and  "Large  Early" 
type,  when  worked  upon  the  above 
stocks  are  very  apt  to  blow  off  at  the 
union  of  the  tree  with  the  stock  when 
fully  grown.  I  much  prefer  the  com- 
mon "Mussel"  plum  as  a  stock,  as  it 
succeeds  well  in  most  soils  and  cli- 
mates, and  the  most  popular  market 
sorts  do  well  upon  it.  The  advantage 
of  the  plum  stock  over  the  seedling 
apricot  is  that  it  will  adapt  itself  to 
almost  any  soil,  whereas  the  seedling 
apricot  is  only  suitable  where  the  soil 
is  light  and  warm,  or  well  drained,  the 
climate  warm,  and  the  rainfall  not  ex- 
cessive. The  seedling  apricot  is  much 
sought  after  by  planters  in  the  war- 
mer and  drier  districts  of  the  State, 
and  in  many  cases  it  does  well.  It 
stands  much  drought,  and  will  grow 
when  many  other  trees  are  at  a  stand- 
still. It  is,  however,  apt  to  grow  too 
vigorously  at  the  expense  of  the  size 
and  quantity  of  fruit,  whereas  the 
plum  stock,  which  has  a  more  dwarf- 
ing tendency,  grows  finer  fruit  as  a 
rule.  As  in  most  fruits,  the  theory 
that  if  fine  fruit  is  wanted  the  stock 
must  not  be  too  vigorous  holds  good 
with  this  as  with  most  fruits.  It  is 
much  better  for  a  scion  to  somewhat 
overgrow  the  stock  than  for  the  stock 
to  grow  faster  than  the  scion,  or 
upper  part  of  the  tree.  In  the  one 
case,  well-developed  fruit  and  heavy 
crops  are  the  result,  while,  in  the 
other,  thin  crops  and  poor  fruit  are 
the  rule.  The  nourishment  which 
should  go  to  the  fruit  expends  itself 
in  wood  and  leaf — the  cherry  is  a 
striking  example  of  this.  Some  grow- 
ers work  the  apricot  upon  the 
almond — a  most  unsuitable  stock! 
Never  plant  trees  upon  this  stock.! 
The  peach  is  a  most  desirable  stock! 
in  localities  where  the  plum  does  lion 
do  so  well  as  the  peach. 

Peach.— The  peach  stock  raised; 
from  the  stone  is,  doubtless,  under! 
almost  all  circumstances,  the  best' 
stock  for  the  peach.  Sonic  difficulty 
is  often  experienced  in  getting  ilic 
stqnes  to  germinate;  some  seasons 
they  come  up  freely  and  in  others 
very  few  grow.  The  stones  from  on« 
season's  crop  of  fruit  will  grow  freely, 
while    I  hose   from   another  season's 
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crop  will  nearly  all  tail  Stones  saved 
from  medium-sized  mid-season's  va- 
rieties arc  generally  the  best  for 
planting.  The  stones,  immediately 
they  are  collected,  should  be  placed 
in  the  ground  in  a  well  sheltered  posi- 
tion, and  covered  over  with  sand  and 
allowed  to  remain  there  until  planting 
time.  When  once  the  stock  is  above 
ground  it  is  easily  managed;  it  (foots 
very  freely,  throws  plenty  of  fibres, 
and  a  tap  root  which  is  easily  man- 
aged. :-nd  does  not  require  to  be 
removed  from  the  seed  bed  till  the 
young  tree  is  ready  for  transplanting 
to  its  permanent  position.  If  the 
Stones  are  planted  in  too  rich  soil, 
then  a  strong  tap  root  is  formed  at 
the  expense  of  fibrous  roots;  in  such 
cases  the  tree  should  be  removed 
when  young.  If  possible,  always  bud 
Ihe  stocks  the  same  season  as  they 
Come  up. 

There  are  localities  where  the  al- 
mond stock  is  preferred  to  the  peach 
— not  only  preferred,  but  becomes  ne- 
cessary, as  the  peach  refuses  to  grow 
and   succeed  on  its  own   roots.  In 
such  districts  as  Swan  Hill  and  south 
of  Melbourne  growers  will,  on  no  ac- 
count, plant  peaches  upon  any  other 
Stock  than  the  almond.    The  effect 
produced  upon  the  growth    of  the 
peach   tree  in  these  districts  (when 
Upon  the  peach)  is  remarkable.  The 
■Tee  assumes  a  thick  bushy  habit  of 
growth,  throwing    out  innumerable 
useless  lateral  shoots  with  no  bearing 
wood.     The   tree  remains     a  thick- 
bushy  shrub,  while  those  on  the  al- 
mond     produce    quite    a  different 
growth — fruitful     shoots    are  made, 
'covered    with    well-developed  fruit 
buds.      The  leaves    are  of    a  paler 
green  than  upon  the  peach,  and  none 
of  that   useless  unfruitful   spray  is 
Imade.  and  the  result  is  good  crops 
Of  fine  well-colored  fruit. 
»  Plum. — Several  kinds  of  stocks  arc 
used  for  plum  trees,  viz..    the  "Julien" 
seedling  plum  stock,  cherry  plum  '"La 
France"  ia  variety  of  "Myrabolan"), 
and  the  "Mussel"  plum  stock.  Dur- 
ing a  long  experience  I  lave  futtrd 
'no  better  stock  than  the  lastnamed.  i: 
'judiciously  selected.  The  "La  France" 
Stock  is  now  used  by  nurserymen.  It 
will  not  stand  excessive  moisture,  or 
thrive  in  badly  drained  grounds,  and 
Dften  in  orchards  when  the  trees  are 
fully  developed  and  in  bearing,  trees 
will  suddenly  die  completely  out  in 
yne  season,  especially  such    as    tl  ' 
"Yellow  Magnum  Bonum"  and  t! 
'type  of  plum 

Sometimes  seedlings  are  recomnien- 
ied,  chiefly,  it  Ts  maintained,  because 


such  do  not  sucker.  This  :s  quite  a 
mistake.  I  tried  the  experiment  seve- 
ral years  ago,  and  found  that  those 
trees  worked  upon  seedlings  threw  up 
many  more  suckers  than  those  work- 
ed upon  the  ordinary  sucker  stock. 
It  has  been  found  that  in  many  loca- 
lities the  "Cherry"  plum  has  proved 
a  good  stock,  causing  robust  growth 
and  being  in  all  respects  desirable. 
All  kinds,  however,  will  not  succeed 
upon  it.  The  "Diamond"  plum,  and 
others  of  similar  type,  the  "Orlean," 
and  some  others,  succeed  well  upon  it. 
Experience  must  decide  as  to  which 
kinds  arc  best  adapted  for  the  "La 
France"  and  "Cherry"  plum  in  the 
particular  districts  in  which  they  are 
grown.  The  two  varieties  mentioned 
arc  the  only  stocks  which  do  not 
throw  suckers,  and  for  this  reason 
are  desirable  to  use  when  suitable  soil 
and  locality  to  be  grown  in. 

Cherry. — Experience  has  shown  that 
the  stock  in  general  use  for  the  cherry 
in  the  old  country  is  not  adapted  (or 
these  States.  There,  the  seedling 
"Mazard,"  or  wild  black  cherry,  is 
used  as  a  stock  for  orchard  planting, 
and  the  "Cerasus  Mahaleb,"  or  per- 
fumed cherry,  where  dwarfing  is  re- 
quired. Neither  of  these  stocks  is  of 
any  use  here.  Some  few  years  ago 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  the 
seedling  cherry  stock,  which,  as  a 
stock,  is  almost  identical  with  the 
"Mazard,"  especially  when  raised 
from  black  cherries.  At  the  period 
referred  to,  it  was  claimed  for  this 
stock  that  it  had  a  hardy  constitution, 
would  attain  a  large  size,  and  not 
throw  up  suckers  like  the  stock  gene- 
rally in  use.  But,  as  predicted  at  the 
time,  its  popularity  was  but  short- 
lived. It  was  found  that  the  varieties 
worked  upon  this  seedling  stock  grew 
splendidly  for  a  few  years,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  making  large,  well- 
developed  trees;  but  the  vigor  soon 
ceased,  and  the  trees  began  to  die  off, 
and  those  in  more  favored  spots  that 
did  not  die  bore  but  scanty  crops  of 

fruit  of  small  size  and  inferior  quality. 

The  "Mahaleb"  cherry  of  English 
shrubberies  is  much  used  in  Britain 
and  on  the  Continent  as  a  dwarfing 
stock.  Why  cultivators  should  have 
selected  this  stock  is  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, as  with  us  its  dwarfing  capa- 
hilities  are  not  manifest.  It  rather 
induces  a  vigorous  growth  for  a 
while,  and  then  the  trees  die  out;  this 
happens  when  the  "Duke"  and  "Ken- 
tish" classes  of  cherries  are  worked 
upon  it,  and  they  are  the  classes  spe- 
cially recommended  for  this  stock. 
The  old  cherry  stock  in  use  from  the 


VITADATIO. 

The  well-known  remedy  that  will 
cure  Chest.  Troubles,  Hydatids,  Rheu- 
matism, Tumours,  Liver  and  Kidney 
Disease.   Eczema,  Indigestion,  etc. 

Vitadatio  cures  are  PERMANENT. 

Read  what  Mrs.  Webster  says  about 
her  CURE:— "9  Marshall  St.,  New- 
market. Jan.  10,  1912.  To  Mr.  S.  A. 
Palmer,  Vitadatio,  Melbourne.  —  Dear 
telling  you  how  I  had  been  cured  of 
Hydatids  and  Gall  Stones  through 
taking  Vitadatio.  I  have  met  with 
Sir,  —  About  12  years  ago  I  wrote 
several  people  lately  to  whom  I  have 
recommended  your  Great  Remedy,  and 
T  want  you  to  know  how  thankful  I 
am  that  I  met  you,  and  how  anxious 
1  am  that  those  who  suffer  as  I  did 
should  know  what  r  :n-  t  chance 
there  is  of  getting  cured.  I  have  no- 
thin";  to  gain  by  writing  von  this,  and 
I  would  not  write  it  if  there  was  any 
doubt  about  my  cure,  but  I  think 
every  sufferer  should  know  what  Vita- 
datio has  done  for  me.  I  am  now 
well  and  hearty,  and  have  reared  a 
family  of  four  children  since.  I  would 
not  have  been  alive  to-day  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Vitadatio.  If  any  on- 
would  like  to  call  and  see  me,  T  will 
lw>  glad  to  tell  them  all  about  my  cure. 

Yours  truly  -  (Siened)  Mrs.  H.  Web- 
ster.    Wit  ness    William  Davies. 

Air.  S.  \.  Palmer  has  had  10  vears' 
experience  in  England,  curing  cases 
that  have  baffled  the  great  specialists 
there. 

If  vou  are  a  sufferer,  write  for  full 
particulars  about  VTPAtDATIO.  Tt 
will  cost  you  nothing  to  get  all  full 
informat  ion. 

Sold  bv  Chemists  and  Stores  at  3/6 
and  •">/<>  bottle. 

Head  office— 439  Flinders  Lane,  Melh., 
Victoria. 


foundation  of  Victoria,  and  now  in 
general  use,  is  the  best  stock  known 
here.  It  is,  as  all  growers  know, 
a  small  red  cherry,  ripe  just  before 
Christmas;  it  is  a  good  cooking  va- 
riety, and  pleasant  to  eat.  It  is  one 
of  the  "Montmorency"  section,  much 
like  a  "Kentish."  It  is,  however,  not 
faultless;  it  throws  up  abundance  of 
suckers,  and  for  this  reason  is  some- 
what troublesome;  still  I  believe  it  is 
the  best  stock  for  cherries.  It  is  not 
genlcrally  known  or  recognised  that 
the  fact  of  this  stock  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  kinds  worked  upon  it 
is  its  tfreat  virtue.  It  acts  upon  the 
scion  as  the  quince  does  upon  the 
pear,  and  the  "Paradise"  upon  the 
apple.  It  is  because  the  scion  over- 
grows the  stock  that  the  tree  becomes 
so  fertile,  and  its  fruits  so  fine;  in 
fact,  it  is  a  dwarfing  stock.  This 
stock,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 

(Continued  on   page  544). 
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Vegetable  Garden. 


Vegetable  Hints  for  May. 

All  plants  belonging  to  the  cabbage 
family  should  now  be  planted  out.  It 
is  necessary  to  avoid  bending  the 
roots  up,  and  to  have  them  in  contact 
with  the  soil.  In  dibbling  them  in, 
first  puddle  the  roots  in  a  mixture  of 
soil  and  manure.  Then  make  the  hole 
perpendicularly  with  the  dibber,  take 
a  plant  by  the  leaves  in  the  left  hand, 
let  the  roots  hang  straight  down  the 
hole,  drive  the  dibbler  slantingly,  so 
that  the  point  will  come  elbow  the 
former  hole,  and  bring  the  top  of  the 
dibbler  up  towards  the  left  hand.  This 
will  press  the  soil  up  against  the 
roots  and  completely  fill  the  perpen- 
dicular hole.  Fill  the  other  hole  any 
way.  If  it  is  filled  with  old  manure 
it  will  be  all  the  better  for  the  plant 
Cabbages  will  take  a  deal  of  manure, 
and  the  surface  of  the  soil  cannot  be 
stirred  up  too  often;  but  not  more 
than  two  inches  deep.  The  Early 
York  is  the  best  cabbage  for  planting 
at  all  times,  and  should  be  planted  in 
succession  fortnightly  to  keep  up  a 
supply.  There  is  truly  only  one  spe- 
cies and  variety  of  cauliflower;  all  the 
rest  are  broccoli,  and  most  of  them 
quite  as  good  as  cauliflower.  Plant 
large  sorts  of  cabbage  at  least  four 
feet  apart.  The  same  with  cauli- 
flowers, sprouts,  &c. 

Potatoes  should  not  be  planted 
where  the  night  frosts  are  likely  to  be 
severe.  A  slight  frost  may  be  stop- 
ped from  injuring  the  plants  by 
sprinkling  them  before  sunrise  with 
the  coldest  water  procurable.  Water 
from  a  well  or  tap  will  be  too  warm, 
and  will  kill  the  plants.  Water  that 
has  been  exposed  to  the  air  all  night 
will  do.  Plant  the  setts  with  the  eye 
up,  pressed  into  the  soil;  cover  to 
a  depth  of  four  inches,  and  make  the 
plants  one  foot  apart,  in  rows  thirty 
inches  apart.  The  setts  may  be 
covered  first  with  three  inches, of  old 
rotten  straw,  nnd  then  with  two  inches 
of  light  soil.  It  is  disadvantageous 
to  have  too  many  stems  to*a  plant, 
as  this  results  in  small  tubers.  A 
plant  with  one  or  two  stems  will  pro- 
duce large  potatoes. 

Unless  a  cabbage  is  wanted  for 
seed,  the  stump  should  be  pulled  up 
when  the  head  is  cut.  If  intended  for 
seed,  cut  the  head,  and  use  it,  mark 
the  stump,  and  if  the  land  is  required 
for  other  purposes  replant  it  Hi  rich, 
light  soil.     It  will  put  forth  a  lot  of 


sprouts  which  will  bear  good  seeds. 
It  is  most  important  that  there  shall 
be  no  other  variety  of  cabbage,  tur- 
nip, kohlrabi,  &c,  near,  as  the  bees 
will  carry  pollen  from  the  flowers  of 
one  to  the  other,  and  spoil  the  lot. 

Onions  should  be  planted  out  when 
about  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil. 
If  the  roots  are  very  long,  they  may 
be  cut  back  to  an  inch  long,  and  the 
tops  should  be  cut  back  also  in  this 
case.  Do  not  bury  the  bulb,  but 
see  that  the  roots  are  firmly  fixed  in 
the  soil.  The  bed  should  be  level, 
and  of  a  light  nature.  Soil  for  onions 
can  hardly  be  too  rich,  and  well-de- 
cayed stable  manure  is  very  good  for 
them. 

Plant  out  any  beet  that  may  be 
ready,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  will 
go  to  seed  about  September  unless 
used  before.  Now  is  the  time  to  be- 
gin sowing  seeds  of  beet.  It  is  best 
to  sow  in  beds,  and  transplant  care- 
fully, when  the  plants  are  very  young, 
in  beds  of  fine  soil.  Be  sure  not  to  in 
jure  the  roots,  and  to  avoid  bending 
the  taproot  upwards  when  transplant- 
ing. Rows  for  red  beet  may  be  18 
inches  apart,  and  one  foot  between 
the  plants  for  small  sorts,  and  rather 
wider  for  larger  kinds. 

Silver  beet  requires  a  richer  soil 
than  red  beet,  and  rather  wider  spaces. 
The  mid-rib  is  often  cooked  separate- 
ly, and  served  with  white  sauce.  The 
green  part  is  used  in  place  of  spin- 
nach. 

Sow  spinnach  in  drills  thinly.  The 
soil  must  be  rich,  and  broken  up  well 
to  a  good  depth.  The  plants  ought 
to  be  three  to  four  inches  apart,  and 
the  rows  two  feet  apart.  Water  fre- 
quently, pick  the  fat  large  leaves  day 
by  day  as  wanted.  Sow  fortnightly, 
or  sow  sufficient  for  the  household 
requirements.  If  sown  too  thickly, 
the  extra  plants  may  be  transplanted, 
or  else  cut  out  for  use  when  large 
enough. 

Lettuces  must  be  kept  growing  vig- 
orously all  the  time.  The  soil  should 
be  liglit,  deep,  and  rich.  The  plants 
should  stand  at  least  a  foot  apart  for 
the.  small  sorts,  and  two  feet  for  the 
largest.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
lettuce,  and  tastes  differ;  but  the  old 
cabbage  lettuce  still  holds  its  own  for 
a  standard,  and  the  Green  Cos  is  a 
good  early  sort.  The  hoe  must  be 
kept  at  work  on  the  lettuce  bed,  and 
the  surface  should  never  be  caked 
down. 


Artichokes  and  cardoons  are  hardly 
known  to  our  people,  although  in 
England  they  are  grown  in  many  gar-J 
dens,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europsl 
they  are  cultivated  largely.  Root« 
and  setts  should  be  planted  now  is 
deep,  rich,  light  soil,  at  distances  ofl 
3  ft.  by  6  ft.,  or  a  little  closer  in 
space  is  wanting. 

Plant  out  celery  in  trenches  18  inf 
by  18  in.  The  bottom  of  the  trench! 
should  be  pulverised  and  well  mixed 
with  old  manure,  and  the  plants 
should  be  along  the  middle  at  a  fooa 
apart.  Water  freely  and  frequently! 
Sow  more  seeds  of  celery  in  beds. 

Sow  small  lots  of  radishes  weekly' 
in  well-prepared  beds.  There  are  ra-' 
dishes  of  all  colors  and  shapes,  and? 
some  of  each  sort  should  be  sown, 
but  separately  in  the  bed. 

Sow  small  beds  of  various  salad 
plants  at  intervals.  It  is  not  worth' 
while  to  raise  enough  for  a  large  cityj 
all  at  once,  and  then  to  have  none 
left  for  next  week.  Lettuces  and! 
other  salads  can  be  sown  rather  thick- 
ly, and  the  plants  cut  when  quite, 
young.  There  are  quite  fifty  sorts  of 
plants  that  can  be  used  in  salads. 

Plant  seakale  in  very  rich  light  soil, 
in  rows  five  feet  apart,  and  the  plants 
eighteen  inches  apart.  When  the 
plants  are  about  ten  inches  high  they 
can  be  bleached  by  covering  them  upj 
from  the  light;  but  as  a  rule  the 
growth  is  covered  as  fast  is  it  is 
made,  which  is  the  better  way.  When 
wanted  for  use,  cut  the  leaves  and 
stalks,  clean  well,  boil  quickly  in  salt- 
ed water,  and  serve  with  melted  but- 
ter and  sippets  of  toast. 

In  the  hilly  districts  get  beds  ready 
for  rhubarb,  and  seakale.  Use  plenty 
manure,  and  dig  deeply,  and  pulverise 
the  soil  well. 

In  the  hills  plant  out  strawberries 
on  the  higher  lands.  When  taking  up 
the  plants  take  about  six  inches  of  the 
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runner,  and  in  planting  bury  the  end 
of  the  runner  in  the  soil.  In  Europe 
pardoners  use  old  mortar  as  a  manure, 
and  sometimes  use  marl,  well  mixed 
in  the  soil.  Manure  which  has  been 
sprinkled  with  calcined  gypsum  whilst 
gathering  would  probably  he  benefi- 
cial to  strawberries. 

Asparagus  should  be  planted  out 
now.  The  soil  should  be  rich,  deep, 
and  sandy.  If  water  is  within  three 
or  four  feet,  it  will  be  a  pood  place 
for  asparagus,  although  it  will  grow 
where  water  is  a  hundred  feet  below 
if  a  little  can  be  given  above  every 
now  and  then.  Get  -every  root  with 
the  "crowns"  if  possible.  Put  them 
four  inches  deep  and  a  foot  apart. 
Frequent  light  applications  of  manure 
are  better  than  occasional  heavy 
dressings.  When  starting  growth 
some  liquid  manure  is  good.  Salt  may 
be  given,  but  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. In  April  the  plants  are  dry, 
and  should  be  cut  off;  and  the  bed 
covered  with  three  inches  of  old  ma- 
nure, which  should  be  dug  under  very 
lightly  in  August.  \To  "grass"  should 
be  cut  until  the  third  season,  and 
then  only  a  little:  but  after  the  fourth 
year  a  good  lot  may  be  cut.  In 
digging  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  injure  the  crowns  beneath  the  sur- 
face. Of  course  a  certain  number  of 
shoots  must  be  allowed  to  grow  and 
mature  from  each  crown  every  year, 
else  the  bed  will  die  out. 

Turnips  can.  of  course,  be  sown 
still,  and  regularly  about  once  a  fort- 
night. The  seeds  should  be  sown 
thinly  and  covered  lightly,  and  then 
the  plants  will  need  to  be  thinned  out 
to  eight  or  twelve  inches  apart. 
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with 

Red  Spraying 
Oil 

for  RAN  JOSE  SCALE, 
RED  SPIDER, 
and  PEACH  APHIS. 

Sole  Ag«nte— 

Charles  Atkins  &  Co. 

LIMITED. 
97,  CURRTE  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 


Kohlrabi  is  a  kind  of  cabbage  which 
bears  a  large  bull)  on  the  stalk,  upon 
the  top  of  which  are  a  number  of 
leaves.  The  leaves  can  be  boiled  for 
greens,  and  the  bulb  when  about  half- 
grown  is  good  if  used  like  turnip. 
The  stems  which  run  up  for  seed  are 
nice  if  boiled  just  before  the  flowers 
appear.  Plant  out  kohlrabi  now,  and 
sow  a  few  seeds  for  later  planting. 

Sow  some  more  carrots  and  pars- 
nips, onions,  chicory,  endive,  broad 
beans,  peas,  salsify,  scorzonera,  cab- 
bage, broccoli,  Chinese  cabbage,  leeks, 
chives,  parsley,  cress,  and  other  vege- 
tables. 

Put  in  almonds,  stones  of  apricot, 
peach,  plum,  all  kinds  of  nuts,  pips, 
and  seeds,  to  produce  young  trees  to 
be  grafted  later  on  with  best  varie- 
ties of  their  own  family. 

The  beds  for  strawberries  should  be 
four  feet  wide,  and  the  young  plants 
should  be  one  foot  apart  each  way. 
Paths  between  the  beds  should  be  fif- 
teen inches.  Weeds  should  be  destroy- 
ed at  once,  and  the  surface  kept  al- 
ways loose.  Seaweed  is  an  excellent 
mulch  to  keep  the  berries  clean,  and 
to  drive  slugs  and  snails  away.  When 
the  flowers  appear  the  plants  want  a 
deal  of  water. 

Plant  raspberries  and  blackberries. 
The  canes  which  bore  last  season 
ought  to  have  been  cut  before  now, 
and  all  weak  shoots  also  removed. 
Make  the  rows  five  feet  apart,  and 
plant  strong  young  canes  four  feet 
apart.  They  should  be  strongly 
rooted.  If  the  canes  are  cut  back 
close  about  September  the  fruiting 
will  be  delayed  until  the  following 
year,  but  the  fruit  will  be  more  abun- 
dant and  finer  then. 

Begin  to  prune  the  earliest  kinds 
of  stone  fruits,  and  follow  on  with 
the  later  sorts  when  the  leaves  have 
fallen.  Early  pruning  is  believed  to 
cause  early  growth,  and  in  localities 
subject  to  late  frosts  it  is  advisable  to 
leave  pruning  till  a  later  period. 

Olive  trees  should  be  planted  now. 
Plant  good  varieties — not  wild  useless 
things,  unless  they  are  to  be  grafted. 
Olive  trees  must  be  pruned,  and  it  will 
be  well  if  they  are  kept  down  to  a 
height  of  seven  feet,  or  thereabout, 
so  that  ladders  shall  not  be  required 
for  gathering  the  fruit 

Get  land  ready  for  planting  rooted 
vines  about  June  or  July.  Plough 
deep,  and  pulverise  a9  much  as  pos- 
sible. 


A  RECORD ! 

A U LP AN A 
WINES  .  . 

in   oompetition    against  all 

AUSTRALIA 

at  ADELAIDE  WINK  SHOWS. 


1904.    CHAMPION  CUP  for 

HOCK 

1W6.    CHAMPION  CUP  for 

CLARET 

1806.    CHAMPION  CUP  for 

SHERRY 

Beside*  aleo  many 

FIRST  PRIZES 

too  numerous   to  mention 
Town  Office  : 

Australasia  Chambers, 
King  Wm.  St.,  Adelaide. 

Vineyard*  and  Collars  : 

Magill,  South  Australia. 
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is  adapted  for  every  variety  of 
cherry. 

Pear. — As  with  the  peach,  so  with 
the  pear;  the  stock  most  generally 
adapted  for  the  pear  is  the  seedling 
pear  stock,  raised  from  the  hardiest 
known  kinds,  which,  as  a  rule,  seed 
very  freely  and  produce  good  stocks. 
As  is  usually  the  case  with  most 
fruits,  the  finer  kinds  do  not  produce 
much  seed,  and  stocks  raised  from 
such  are  not  generally  robust.  But 
where  one  seed  is  saved  from  pears 
of  delicate  constitution,  hundreds  are 
saved  from  hardy  kinds,  so  that,  gene- 
rally speaking,  hardy  stocks  are  used. 

I  would  advise  that  pear  suckers 
never  be  used;  if  they  are  they  will 
prove  a  great  disappointment.  In 
the  early  days,  when  seedlings  were 
scarce,  resort  was  had  to  suckers,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  it  was  only 
from  trees  that  suckered  abundantly 
that  any  quantity  was  obtained.  Trees 
from  these  were  planted  out,  and  the 
results  were  disastrous.  Not  only 
were  thousands  of  useless  suckers 
thrown  up,  but  the  trees  refused  to 
bear,  though  the  same  kinds  on  the 
seedling  pear  bore  regularly  and 
heavily.  The  trees  on  suckers  had 
to  be  rooted  up  as  entirely  worth- 
less. As  a  rule,  and  in  most  locali- 
ties, the  seedling  pear  stock  is  the 
most  desirable  for  pears. 

There  is  also  a  variety  of  quince, 
a  kind  of  small  "Angers,"  which  is 
used  most  successfully,  and  upon 
which  some  kinds  do  well,  even  when 
worked  directly  upon  it.  As  there 
are  but  very  few  kinds  of  pears  that 
do  well  when  worked  directly  upon 
this  quince,  it  is  usually  necessary  to 
double  work  on  the  stock.  First  of 
all,  work  such  kinds  as  "Beurre  d' 
Amanalis,"  "Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey," 
or  "Beurre  Diel,"  upon  the  quince;  al- 
low them  to  make  yearling  shoots, 
and  then  work  upon  these  the  desired 
sort,  when  perfect  health  and  vigor 
will  be  attained.  This  mode  of  cul- 
ture is  most  interesting  and  profitable, 
especially  in  the  cooler  districts  of  the 
State,  where  the  pear-on-the-pear 
takes  so  long  to  come  into  bearing. 
On  this  quince  stock  fertility  is  at- 
tained very  quickly;  the  trees  grow 
comparatively  slow,  but  fine  fruit  and 
quick  returns  are  the  results.  This 
mode  of  culture  wants  to  be  better 
known,  when  it  will  be  largely  adop- 
ted in  the  climates  referred  to. 

There  are  other  stocks  used  for 
pears,  such  as  the  "Hawthorn"  and 


"Mountain  Ash,"  but  these  are  not 
necessary  or  desirable  where  the  pro- 
per kind  of  quince  is  obtainable.  It 
has  been  affirmed  that  the  pear-on- 
the-quince  is  but  short-lived;  this  is 
not  the  case.  In  France  there  are 
trees  of  great  age,  where  this  system 
of  culture  is  largely  practised  with 
most  satisfactory  results;  likewise  in 
various  parts  of  Victoria,  where  they 
have  been  planted  for  many  years, 
they  will  be  found  bearing  heavy 
crops  of  good  fruit  each  season. — By 
C.  T.  Cole,  Victorian  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture. 


The  Farm. 


Paspalum  Seed. 

Paspalum  seed,  even  that  which  is 
reported  to  be  hand-shaken,  is  so  of- 
ten disappointing  in  its  results  that 
special  interest  attaches  to  any  prac- 
tical suggestion  calculated  to  give  a 
better  chance  of  germination.  In 
this  connection  a  New  Zealand  far- 
mer gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
best  method  is  to  cut  the  seed-heads 
about  18  inches  long  with  a  reaping- 
hook,  and  place  them  in  small  bun- 
dles on  the  grass.  Great  care  should 
be  taken  to  handle  it  gently,  as  the 
ripe  seed  easily  falls.  Each  day's 
cutting  is  taken  at  once  to  the  barn, 
where  it  is  placed  in  rows  crossing 


each  other,  so  as  to  allow  free  ven- 
tilation. In  three  days  the  bundles 
are  shaken  on  a  sheet  or  floor,  the 
ripe  seed  coming  out  freely,  and  the 
unripe  seed  and  husks,  which  remain 
on  the  stalk,  are  carted  away  and 
spread  on  the  paddocks.  The  good 
seed  is  then  placed  on  sheets  spread 
out  to  dry,  and  sieved,  after  which  it 
is  placed  in  the  seed  bins.  "I  have 
sown  the  seed  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  cut  the  ripe  seed  in  the  fol- 
lowing March  and  April  for  first  crop, 
and  a  month  later  cut  it  again,  thus 
showing  that  it  does  not  take  five 
months  for  the.  seed-heads  to  ripen. 
As  to  leaving  the  seed  in  stooks,  that 
is  wrong.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  stook  paspalum 
grass.  To  show  how  easily  the  seed 
falls  when  ripe,  a  heavy  wind  or  rain 
will  send  a  great  deal  to  the  ground, 
which  I  know  from  experience,  hav- 
ing lost  much  seed  this  season  from 
this  cause.  Seed  grown  by  men  of 
experience  can  be  brought  up  to  90 
per  cent,  germinating-power.  The 
grass  can  also  be  cut  with  machine 
for  seed.  Canvas  covers  are  used 
along  the  row  of  cut  grass,  which  is 
taken  up  and  shaken  on  the  sheet,  and 
then  thrown  away  for  hay.  You  will 
in  this  way  get  only  the  very  best 
seed,  the  unripe  going  with  the  hay. 
The  machine  will  lay  the  grass  down 
more  gently  than  if  cut  by  hand,  and 
although  you  will  get  less  seed  it  will 
be  of  the  best  quality." — '  Sydney 
Daily  Telegraph." 


THE  BURNING  SUMMER  HEAT 

MAKES  MAN  AN  J)  HORSES  LANGUID  AND  WEARY,  BUT  IT 

Makes  no  difference  to  the  "  VICTORIA." 

And  that  is  just  the  reason,  why  you  should  have  a  "  VICTORIA  "  Petrol 
Engine  on  your  Farm  AT  0NC15,  ii  you  do  not  already  possess  one- 
that  are  tired  and  weary  with  the  Summer  heat  cannot  get  through  their 
usual  amount  of  work,  and  the  same  applies  (o  horses,  and  hence  their 
labour  becomes  more  costly.  Not  so  with  the  "  Victoria,"  it  will  go  just 
as  well  in  the  Summer  Sun  as  at  any  other  time  ;  it  does  just  the  same 
amount  of  work.  All  vou  have  to  do  is  to  start  it  and  leave  it— it  will 
look  after  itself.  Running  costs  are  only  ONE  PENNY  'PER  HOUR.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  reasons  which  prove  the  sound  sensibility  of  instal- 
ling one  or  more  "  VICTO  RIAS  "  on  your  property, 
reading  features  of  the  "VICTORIA":— 

1.  Uses   only   3   pints   of  Petrol    per  hour  on  full  load. 

2.  No  circulating  pump  for  cool  ing  purposes. 

3.  Easy  starting. 

4.  Petrol  supply  by  gravitation. 

5.  Magneto  driven  by  oscillation. 

6.  I  Moor    space  1  feel  0  inches    by  3  feet. 

Sole  Agent 

D.  THOMSON, 

EAGLE  FOUNDRY      -      -      -  GAWLER. 
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Handling  the  Cow  at 

Calving. 

I  Never  milk  a  cow  before  she  calves. 
Give  her  exercise.  A  mile  or  two  of 
a  \v;ilk  is  tlie  best  thing  to  loosen  up 
£her  udder  ;  it  :iUo  | mts  her  blood  in 
■prnfier  circulation,  ami  keeps  her 
■bowel-;  right,  not  exercise  a  cow 

'-after  she  calves.  It  her  udder  is 
*  Caked  \fi\  badly,  there  is  no  cure 
Kke  ten  to  fifteen  minutes'  bathing 
Rwtth  hot  water  and  soap— hot  as  the 
khand  can  bear  it.  and  kept  nearly 
Fthat  hot  by  having  a  large  quantity 
Kin  the  vessel  used. 

Ai't.r  bathing  thoroughly,  rub  on 
Mr  udder  some  whisky  or  milk 
JJiniment.  A  cow's  udder  is  very 
sitive,  and  the  whisky  or  liniment 
to   keep  it  from  getting  cold  too 


FORMALIN 


—  The  most  modern  — 

DISINFECTANT 
ANTISEPTIC 
DEODORANT, 

for  household  use 


quickly.  On  Ihe  other  hand,  younray 
iul>  with  a  cloth  until  perfectly  dry. 

Do  not  be  in  too  big  a  hurry  to 
milk  out  after  a  COW  calves,  and  do 
nol  milk  her  out  for  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  after  calving,  and  then  not 
unless  her  bowels  are  working. 

Dd  not  give  a  freshly -calved  cow  too 
cold  mtei  to  drink,  else  she  may  get 
a  chill  and  retain  the  afterbirth,  but 
give  her  all  the  lukewarm  water  you 
can  induce  her  to  take.  There  is 
nothing  better  to  loosen  the  bowels. 
When  the  bowels  move  (it  may  be 
eight  or  twelve  hours,  or  longer)  you 
may  rest  assured  your  cow  is  safe 
from  fever. 

N'o  matter  how  loose  the  bowels  are 
before  calving,  they  are  very  slow  in 
acting  afterwords.  Fortunately,  the 
cow   is  always  thirsty  after  calving, 

and  the  U-st  plan  isj  ,  to  give  her  a 
bran  mash,  filling  the  pail  with  water, 
and  also  have  another  pail  ready  for 
her.    Agricultural  Gazette. 


&c. 


.  .  Recommended     by     the  highest 

/  authorities  in  the  world.  Acti 

I  as    a    preventive    to  contagion 

')  from     infectious    diseases.  In- 

1  valuable  for  use  with  telephones 

(  The  Adelaide  Chemical 
and  Fert.  Co.,  Ltd., 


CITRRIE  STREET. 


Matching  Farm  Horses. 


Horses  on  the  farm  are  so  frequently 
worked  in  pairs  that  it  is  \erv 
necessary  they  should  be  well  matched, 
says  a  writer  in  The  Australasian. 
By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  the 
team  shoidd  be  closely  alike  in  color, 
size,  and  general  appearance.  It  is 
desirable  that  they  shoidd  be  so,  but 
that  is  only  one,  and  by  no  means 
the  most  important,  part  of  the 
matching.  It  requires  a  good  deal  of 
skill  and  judgment  to  bring  together 
a  pair  of  horses  that  resemble  each 
other  in  all  characteristics  sufficiently 
to  work  in  harmony,  and  action  comes 
first  in  this  connection.  St  vie  is 
required  in  the  action  of  any  class  of 
horses,  and  a  team  each  of  which 
stands  up  to  the  bit  in  about  the 
same  way  is  attractive  to  buyers,  and 
pleasing  to  the  man  who  drives  it. 
A  team  ill-matched  in  regard  to  action, 
strength,  and  staying  powers  is  a 
liberal  source  of  irritation,  no  matter 
how  nearly  alike  in  colour  the  horses 
may  be.  Proper  action,  that  is, 
strong,  clean,  vigorous  movement  of 
feet  and  legs,  is  highly  desirable,  and 
if  it  can  be  combined  with  general 
e. information  and  colour,  so  much  the 
better.  Size,  to  a  certain  limit  is 
fairly  important.  The  Farmers' 
\dvocate  says  :— "  A  difference  of  a 
hundred  pounds  or  so  in  weight 
doesn't  matter  greatly  when  a  pail 
Is  being  matched  up,  but  if  much 
more  than  that,  the  difference  in  size 
will  be  so  clear  as  to  detract  from  the 
value  of  the  team.  Size  is  important, 
but  it  comes  after  strength,  just  as 
strength  and  conformation  follow 
etion  in  relative  importance.  Colour 
comes  last  of  all  in  the  maior  points 
to  be  considered.  A  difference  of 
colour,  however  marked,  is  among 
tlie  least  objectionable  features  in  a 
team.  Yet.  strangely,  some  men  think 
it  the  all  -  important  consideration, 
and  will  match  Up  horses  so  unlike 
in  action  and  temperament    that  one 


whifHo-tree    is    always    scouring  the 

waggon  w I  I,    while    the    other  is 

drawing  ahead  keen  and  strong  to  the 
bit,  so  unlike  in  strength  and  con- 
formation that  one  is  fagged  out 
hours  before  the  other  shows  fatigue; 
but  if  the  two  stand  al  out  the  same 
in  height,  weigh  up  very  nearly  alike, 
and  resemble  each  other  in  colour  end 
markings.  the}  are  rated  as  a  well- 
matched  team.  In  reality,  they  are 
anything  but  matched," 


Broome  Grass. 

This  grass,  known  botanioally  as 
Bromus  inermis,  is  also  sometimes 
called  smooth,  awnless,  Hungarian,  or 
Australian  broome  grass.  It  is  a  vig- 
orous, hardy  perennial,  with  strong 
creeping  root  stocks,  and  smooth  up- 
right h  all  stems,  one  to  four  feet  high 
having  loose  panicles  four  to  eight 
inches  long.  It  is  valuable  for  both 
pasturage  and  hay.  The  experience 
with  this  grass,  together  with  the  ex- 
tended cultural  tests  made,  show- that 
it  has  remarkable  drought-resisting 
qualities,  and  is  very  suitable  grass 
for  dry  regions,  h  will  thrive  on  ex- 
tremely poor,  sandy  soil,  and  will  re- 
turn a  fair  crop  ;  on  good  soil,  how- 
ever, it  will  giow  rapidly,  producing 
an  abundance  of  pasture,  yielding  from 
one  to  four  tons  of  ha\  per  acre,  and 
in  some  cases  becomes  a  nuisance  by 
its  active  grow  th  and  sorr-adm  r  pro- 
pen-it  ies.  Once  established,  it  will 
adapt  itself  to  various  climatic  con- 
ditions, and  will  withstand  both  frosts 
and  drought.  Its  advantages  over 
the  native  grasses  are  that  it  becomes 
green  fully  a  month  earlier,  and  does 
not  dry  up  in  the  summer.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  broadcast  at  the  rate 
of  18  to  20  lbs.  to  the  acre  so  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  got  into  good 
tilth  after  the  lirst  rains. 


a.  ii .  »ruoe: 

Engineer,  General  Machinist,  &c. 
Corner  of 

FRANKLIN    AND    MORPHETT  ST., 

ADELAIDE 

Begs  to  notify  all  prople  in  the 
Country  and  elsewhere  that  he  is  in 
business  as  above.  Estimates  given 
for  the  repair,  erection,  and  maintain- 
ence  of  Steam,  Oil,  and  Gas  Fngines 
and  all  kinds  of  Machinery.  Terms 
Moderate,  etc.,  etc., 

A  TRIAL  SOLICITED. 
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Meat  on  the  Farm  and  Station, 


—  Home  Beef-Killing  and 
Curing.  — 

Some  means  of  raising  the  car- 
eases  of  beef  from  the  ground  or 
floor,  and  a  place  to  hang  the 
lighter  animals,  should  be  pro- 
vided. What  these  arrangements 
shall  be  depends  largely  on  the 
amount  of  work  to  be  done  and 
the  circumstances.  A  block  and 
tackle  with  six  inch  pulleys 
will  answer  the  purpose  very  well, 
and  a  suitable  place  for  suspend- 
ing. 

The  first  step  in  killing  and 
dressing  beef  is  to  secure  the  ani- 
mal that  it  cannot  get  away  un- 
der any  emergency.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  rope  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  should  be  used. 
Put  a  slip  noose  in  one  end  with 
a  knot  just  far  enough  from  the 
noose  to  prevent  choking  when 
drawn  tight.  It  should  at  the 
same  time  allow  the  noose  to 
draw  tight  enough  to  prevent 
danger  of  escape  if  the  rope  be- 
comes slack.  If  the  beast  has 
horns,  pass  the  noose  over  the 
head  back  of  the  ear  and  horn  on 
the  right  side,  but  in  front  of  the 
horn  on  the  left  side  of  the  head. 
This  leaves  the  face  bare,  and  does 
tint  draw  tightlv  on  the  throat. 
Without  horns  the  rope  must  go 
about  the  throat.  .Attach  an  or- 
dinarv  hay-fork  pulley  to  a  post, 


close  to  the  ground,  or  to  the 
barn  door,  or  sill.  Pass  the  rope 
through  it,  and  draw  the  animal's 
head  down  as  close  as  possible. 
Stun  completely  by  a  heavy  blow 
in  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 

Bleed  by  sticking  the  animal 
just  in  I  front  of  the  breastbone. 
Insert  knife  with  the  back  against 
the  breastbone  and  the  tip  point- 
ing directly  toward  the  spinal 
column  at  the  top  of  the  shoul- 
ders, cutting  just  under  the  wind- 
pipe, five  to  six  inches  in  depth. 
The '  vein  and  artery  cross  at  this 
point,  and  if  severed  the  blood 
will  flow  out  very  rapidly.  If 
stuck  too  deep  the  blood  will  flow 
into  the  chest  cavity. 

While  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  the  best  conditions  for  hand- 
ling meat  on  the  farm,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  best  principles  may 
aid  in  getting  a  better  quality  of 
meat.  It  is  very  important  that 
the  carcases  be  cooled  soon  after 
slaughtering,  and  yet  that  they 
be  not  allowed  to  freeze.  While 
the  temperature  cannot  well  be 
controlled  on  the  farm,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  slaughter  when  the  wea- 
ther is  favourable  to  the  proper 
cooling  of  the  carcase.  The  most 
desirable  temperature  for  cooling 
meat  is  34  to  40  degrees,  and  an 
approach  to  these  temperatures 
will  give  good  results. 


In  summer  seasons  it  is  best  U> 
dress  the  animal  in  the  evening 

leaving  the  carcase  in  the  open  air 
overnight  and  carrying  it  to  a 
cool,  dark  cellar  before  the  flies 
are  out  in  the  morning.  Very  often 
a  cool  room  in  the  barn  can  be 
used  for  the  purpose  if  made 
dark.  There  should  be  no  fresh 
paint,  tar,  kerosene  or  like  sub- 
stance around  however,  as  freshly 
killed  meat  absorbs  such  flavours 
readily.  Cooling  is  often  hastened 
by  splitting  the  carcases  into 
halves,  or  even  into  small  pieces. 
It  is  'best,  however,  not  to  divide 
the  carcase  until  the  meat  is 
firmly  set  unless  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  prevent  it  from  souring* 
For  the  best  results  in  cooling 
meat  the  air  should  be  dry,  as  well 
as  of  a  low  temperature  ;  and 
free  circulation  aids  greatly  in 
carrying  awav  foul  odours  and 
mould  spores. 

.It  is  also  important  that  flies 
and  insects  be  kept  away  from 
the  meat.  If  fly-blown,  maggots 
will  soon  appear,  and  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  save  ,the  meat. 

To  do  neat  work  in  cutting  up 
meat,  one  should  have  a  short, 
curved  knife  (a  skinning  knife  is 
as  good  as  any),  a  i-foot  or  14- 
inch  steak  knife,  a  264nch  saw, 
and  an  S  inch  cleaver.  An  axe 
may  take  the  place  of  the  cleaver, 
but  is  not  nearly  so  useful.  If  a 
cross  section  of  a  large  log  can  be 
had,  it  will  answer  for  a  block. 
A  table,  however,  can  be  used  in 
most  cases. 

In  cutting  any  kind,  of  meat  one 
should  always  cut  across  the  grain 
of  tire  meat.  Following  this  prin- 
ciple will  result  in  uniform  pieces, 
and  the  joints  will  be  more  easily 
carved  after  cooking.  Cut  to  the 
bone  with  the  knife,  and  use  a 
saw  rather  than  an  axe  for  cutting 
the  bone. 

Beef  should  not  be  cut  until  the 
muscles  have  set  firmly.  When 
they  are  in  the  proper  condition 
divide  the  halves  into  hind  and 
fore  quarters. 

When  meat  is  to  be  kept  for 
only  a  few  days  a  light  coat  of 
fiiu  sail  applied  to  the  surface 
will  be  found  sufficient  if  the  meat 
is  kept  in  a  dark  and  compara- 
tive] v  cool  place.  Usually  when 
meat  is  to  be  salted,  however,  it 
will  be  best  to  put  it  in  brine  of 
sufliiiint  strength  to  preserve  it 
for  several  weeks. 

Meat  must  be  properly  and  tho- 
roughly cooled  to  insure  good 
keeping  qualities  when  cured.  If 
Salted  before  the  animal  heat  if 
out,  the  shrinkage  of  the  musclef. 
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Causes  the  retention  of  injurious 
gases,  giving  an  offensive  odour  to 
the  meat.  Neither  should  meat 
he  frozen  when  salted,  as  the 
action  ol  the  frost  will  prevent  the 
proper  penetration  of  the  salt,  and 
uneven  curing  will  result.  It  is 
important,  also,  that  meat  be 
cured  as  soon  as  cooled  and  while 
still  fresh.  Tainted  meat  may  be 
cured, so  that  it  will  keep,  but  no- 
thing in  the  line  of  preservatives 
can  bring  back  the  natural  flavour 
when  it  is  once  lost.  The  safest 
rule  to  salt  meat  as  soon  as  the 
animal  heat  is  out.  Ordinarily 
twentv-four  to  thirty-six  hours 
alter  slaughtering  will  allow  suffi- 
cient time  for  cooling  according 
to  seasons  and  temperature. 

—  Vessels  for  Curing.  — 
A  clean  hardwood  barrel  is  a 
Suitable  vessel  in  which  to  cure 
meat.  The  important  point  is  to 
have  it  clean  and  tight  enough,  to 
prevent  leakage.  A  'barrel  that 
has  once  held  meat  may  be  used 
again  and  again  unless  meat  has 
spoiled  in  it.  If  used  repeatedly 
it  will  be  necessary  to  scald  it  out 
thoroughly  each  time  before  pack- 
ing with  fresh  meat. 

—  Preservatives.  — 
Salt,  saltpetre  and  sugar  or 
molasses  are  the  most  commonly 
used  preservatives,  and  are  the 
onlv  necessary  ones  for  perfect  cur- 
ing' and  the  finest  quality  of  cured 
meats.  Borax,  boracic  acid,  for- 
malin, salicylic  acid,  and  other 
chemicals  are  sometimes  used  in 
Disserving  meats,  but  they  are 
considered  by  so  many  authorities 
to  be  harmful  to  the  health  of  the 
consumer  that  their  use  should 
be  avoided. 

Salt  is  an  astringent,  and  when 
applied  alone  to  meat  renders  it 
verv  hard  and  dry.  Its  action  is 
first  to  draw  out  the  meat  juices. 
In  a  few  days  it  will  contract  and 
harden  the  muscle  fibres,  thus 
shrinking  the  volume  of  meat. 
Saltpetre  is  even  more  astringent 
than  salt.  It  is  harmful  to 
health.  Four  to  six  ounces  per 
"loo  pounds  of  meat  is  as  much  as 
it  is  well  to  use. 

In  corning  beef,  weigh  the  beef 
and  allow  eight  pounds  of  salt  to 
each  100  pounds  of  meat.  Sprinkle 
a  layer  of  salt  on  the  bottom  of 
barrel  one-fourth  inch  deep,  pack 
meat  tightlv  to  depth  of  fiw  or 
six  inches  ;  then  a  layer  of  salt, 
and  so  on,  with  a  good  layer  of 
salt  on  top.  I,et  it  stand  over 
night,  then  for  every  loo  pounds 
of  meat  add  four  pounds  of  sugar, 
two  ounces  of  baking  soda,  and 
four  ounces  of  saltpetre  dissolved 


in  a  gallon  of  tepid  water.  Three 
gallons  more  of  water  should  be 
sufficient  to  cover  this  quantity. 
In  case  more  or  less  than  loo 
pounds  of  meat  is  to  be  corned, 
make  the  brine  in  the  proportion 
given.  A  loose  board  cover, 
weighted  down  with  a  heavy  stone 
or  piece  ol  iron,  should  be  put  on 
the  meat  to  keep  all  of  it  under 
the  brine.  In  case  any  shotdd 
project,  rust  would  start^  and  the 
brine  would  spoil  in  a  short  time. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  boil  the 
brine  except  in  warm  weather.  If 
the  meat  has  been  turned  during 
the  winter  and  must  be  kept  into 
the  summer  season,  it  would  be 
well  to  watch  the  brine  closely 
during  the  spring,  as  it  is  more 
likelv  to  spoil  at  the  time  than 
at  any  other  season.  If  the  brine 
appears  to  be  ropy,  or  does  not 
drip  freely  from  the  finger  when 
immersed  and  lifted,  it  should  be 
turned  off  and  new  brine  added, 
after  carefully  washing  the  meat. 
The  sugar  or  molasses  in  the  brine 
has  a  tendency  to  ferment,  and 
unless  the  brine  is  kept  in  a  cool 
place,  there  is  sometimes  trouble 
from  this  source.  The  meat  should 
be  kept  in  the  brine/  forty-eight  to 
fortv  days  to  secure  thorough 
corning. — N.Z.  "  Farmer." 


The  Care  of  Heifers. 

The  most  satisfactory  way  in 
wish  to  acq  aire  a  good  dairy 
herd  is  to  breed  from  good  stock. 
But  evep  when  this  is  done  the 
mistake  is  frequently  made  of  not 
giving  the  heifers  a  fair  show  dur- 
ing the  first  season's  milking.  In 
order  to  ensure  a  good  supply  of 
milk  from  a  heifer  coming  into 
profit,  she  must  be  liberally  fed 
right  up  to  the  time  of  calving, 
without,  of  course,  letting  her  get 
too  fat.     It  is  of  special  import- 


ance to  stimulate  the  flow  of  milk 
as  much  as  possible  in  voting  cows 
during  their  first  lactation  period, 
as  the  more  milk  thev  vield  then 

the  more  does  the  milk-producing 
apparatus  develop.  W  riting  on  this 
subject  .1  contributor  contends 
that  as  the  first  milking  period 
of  young  cows  is  usually  rather 
short,  it  is  highly  advisable  to 
keep  them  in  milk  as  long  as  pos- 
sible— within  reason,  of  course- 
as  this  helps  to  develop  the 
milk-yielding  capacity  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Rven  when  the 
flow  of  milk  has  shrunk  so  great- 
ly that  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  continue  milking  the 
youfig  cow,  the  operation  shoidd 
be  continued  so  that  the  secretion 
of  milk  may  be  stimulated  to  the 
utmost.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  allow 
the  young  dairy  cow  to  dry  off 
too  early,  not  only  during  the 
first  Bulking,  but  also  during  the 
second.  An  early  drying. off  of  a 
young  dairy  cow  adversely  affects 
her  future  milk-producing  capa- 
city. It  is  often  found  that  when 
the  first  milking  season  of  a  young 
cow  is  very  short,  her  lactation 
periods  later  on  also  prove  to  be 
rather  short.  Considering  the 
great  drain  imposed  upon  the  in- 
calf  heifer,  owing  to  her  having  to 
carry  a  calf  whilst  she  is  still  im- 
mature, it  is  not  advisable  to  put 
her  to  the  bull  again  after  calv- 
ing quite  as  soon  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  older  animals.  In  her 
case  the  time  intervening  between 
the  arrival  of  the  first  and  of  the 
second  calf  should  be  somewhat 
longer  than  the  average  time,  so 
as  to  give  her  time  to  recuperate. 
— I  V\  change. 


"  Why,"  asked  a  governess  of  her 
little  charge,  "  do  «e  pray  God  to 
give  us  our  daily  bread  ?  Why  don't 
we  ask  for  four  or  five  days,  or  a 
week  ?  "  "  Because  we  want  it  fresh," 
replied  the  ingenious  child. 
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Butter  :   Its  History  and  as  a  Food. 


A  Lecture  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Oakey 
Technical  College  Bristol. 

Little  is  known  of  the  part  which 
butter  played  as  an  article  af  com- 
merce in  ancient  times.  However,  an 
early  historian  stated  that  in  the 
first  centuries  butter  was  shipped 
from  India  to  ports  of  the  Red  Sea. 
In  the  twelfth  century  Scandinavian 
butter  was  an  article  of  over-sea 
commerce.  The  Germans  sent  ships 
to  Bergen  in  Norway,  and  exchanged 
their  cargoes  of  wine  for  butter  and 
dried  fish.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  Scandinavian  kino-  considered 
this  practice  injurious  to  his  people 
and  in  118C  compelled  the  Germans  to 
withdraw  their  trade.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  among 
the  enumerated  wares  of  commerce 
imported  from  th'.rty-four  countries  in- 
to Belgium,  Norway  was  the  onlv  one 
sending  butter.  It  may  be  inferred 
that  butter-making  in  North  and 
Middle  Europe,  if  not  indeed  in  all 
Europe,  was  introduced  from  Scandi- 
navia. John  Houghton,  an  English- 
man, writing  on  "  Dairying  "  in  1695, 
speaks  of  the  Irish  as  rotting;  their 
butter  by  burying  it  in  bogs.  His 
report  was  confirmed  by  the  dis- 
covery in  1817  and  later  of  butter  thus 
buried,  packed  in  firkins.  This  bury- 
ing of  butter  in  the  peatbogs  of  Ire- 
land may  have  been  for  the  purpose 


of  storing  against  a  time  of  need,  or, 
having  no  outlet  for  the  article,  it 
kept  better  thus  than  in  exposure  to 
varying  temperatures,  or  it  may 
have  been  to  hide  it  from  invaders, 
or  to  ripen  it  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  flavour  in  a  manner  si  nilai 
to  cheese  ripening  ;  but  I  think  it  was 
found  to  be  the  best  means  of  storing 
it  in  those  primitive  days  .  Tn  my 
own  experience,  I  can  remember  Irish 
butter  with  a  strong  peat  flavour, 
and  it  had  remarkable  keeping  pro 
perties,  though,  of  course,  it  was 
coarse  in  flavour.  1  am  now  referr- 
ing1 to  about  twenty-five  years  ago, 
say,  the  years  187(.t  to  1886,  when  the 
creamery  system  in  Ireland  was  in 
its  infancy.  '  The  great  bulk  of  butter 
was  then  dairy-made,  and  varied  con- 
siderably in  duality,  flavour,  condi- 
tion, etc. — no  doubt  a  time  when  the 
retailer  was  able  to  make  a  variety 
of  prices  and  a  better  return  for  him 
self  than  in  the  present  day  of  cut 
prices  ;  but  more  on  this  subject 
later.  The  methods  of  conducting  the 
butter  industry  have  changed  material- 
lv  during  the  past  twenty-five  years. 
The  greatest  factor  concerned  in  these 
changes  was  the  introduction  of  the 
centrifugal  cream  separator,  which  did 
much  in  developing  the  creamery 
system.  Other  factors  having  a  greater 
or    lesser    influence  which    have  been 


brought  to  bear  on  the  technical  side 
have  been  physics,  chemistry,  and 
bacteriology,  thus  taking  the  making 
of  butter  out  of  the  commonplace 
method  and  putting  it  upon  a 
scientific  basis.  As  a  consequence, 
butter  is  not  made  more  economically, 
but  it  is  of  finer  quality,  and  the 
annual  consumption  per  head  has  con- 
sequently increased  enormously,  and 
is  still  increasing.  I  past)  on  to 
notice  butter  as  a  food.  Butter  is  used 
by  all  classes  of  society.  Besides  be- 
ing a  food  and  furnishing  a  consider- 
able source  of  energy.,  it  may  also 
be  used  as  a  BOecial  <Vet  for  invalids. 
Tn  cases  of  exhausting  illness  .vhich 
has  reduced  the  bodv,  or  where  quick 
growth  needs  extra  nourishing1,  butter 
mav  be  substitned  for  codliver  oil,  as 
since  it  is  so  easy  to  assimilate  large 
doses  can  lie  taken  with  impunity.  A 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter  can  be 
spread  on  thin  bread  and  taken  easilv 
by  "nearly  everyone  needing  this  kind 
ol  concentrated  nourishment.  Again, 
butter  js  a  food  product  concerning 
which  there  need  be  but  little  fear  in 
regard  to  its  carryinq  disease,  for  fat 
of  any  kind  is  a  medium  in  which  few 
bacterid  -in  develop.  Butter  is  not 
considered  a  convevc-  of  d'sease  to 
any  such  extent  as  milk.  Furthermore, 
butter  which  is  made  in  an  uncleanly 
inanner,  or  in  unsanitary  surroundings 
or  from  undesirable  raw  material,  will 
usually  m  ike  th^se  facts  manifest  in 
on  way  or  another  by  poor  ouality, 
usually  accompanied  by  unoleasant 
odonr  or  taste,  butter  beino-  such  a 
sensitive  nroduet  thnf  5+s  taste  or 
smell  auickly  shows  if  it  has  been 
subjected  to  unwholesome  surround- 
ings. To  the  average  consumer  the 
flavour  of  butter  is  one  of  its  most 
important  attributes,  and  many  hio-hlv 
esteemed  iudgp"  D«v  little  attention  to 
anything  but  its  flavour  and  aroma, 
as  everyone  knows  these  differ  greatly 
in  flie  different  butters.  The  prin- 
cipal factors  in  determining  flavour 
and  aroma,  so  far  as  known,  are  the 
development  of  ver'ous  organisms  of 
the  lactic  acid  group,  the  feed,  and 
the  period  of  lactation  of  'he  cow. 
Tn  some  cases  no  doubt  the  individu- 
ality of  the  cow  also  plays  an  im- 
portant part,  such  as  the  Jersey  or 
Mdemev  and  the  Devon.  So  widelv. 
howrever,  hng  bacteria  become  recognis- 
ed as  of  primary  importance  in 
develooine  1, utte,-  flavour  that  many 
skilful  makers  depend  upon  this  agency 
for  riroducing  flavour  almost  at  will. 
Tn  Denmark  the  practice  is  almost 
universal  of  pasteurising  the  cream 
and  then'  using  "  starters  "  or  cul- 
tures of  oro-anisms  favourable  for  the 
purpose.  The  flavour  of  butter  depends 
on  the   character    of   the   milk  from 

which  it  is  made  and  upon  the  feed 
of  the  cows.  Tf  these  are  favour- 
able, the  flavour  is  mUd,  sweet,  and 
pleasant,  and  is  desired  by  many  con- 
sumers. There  are  many  abnormal 
flavours  which  creep  into  butter  in 
one  way  or  another,  and  which  tend 
to  lower  its  value  for  table  use.  The 
sources  of  some  of  these  flavours 
are  well  known,  while  in  other  cases 
they    are      till    n    subject    of  much 
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■peculation.  It  is  not  perhaps 
generally  known  how  sensitive  butter 
is  to  undesirable  odours,  not  >>nl\ 
after  it  is  made,  out  even  before  the 
milk  from  which  it  is  made  is  drawn 
from  the  cow.  Due  dairyman  cites  the 
case  in  whieh  the  abnormal  llavout 
or  taint  was  t  raced  to  some  call  pens 
in  front  of  the  COWS  from  whose  milk 
this  butter  was  made.  The  cows, 
breathing  tin-  tainted  air,  l  runs 
mitted  the  undesirable  odours  to  theii 
milk,  and  thence  to  the  butter,  but 
this  1  can  hardlv  accept,  aud  think  ii 
more  likely  that  the  milk  was  con 
laminated  by  the  odour  aiter  coming 
from  the  cow.  Some  taints  ci.me 
from  the  volatile  oils  of  food  eaten 
by  cows.  When  these  oils  are  pleasant, 
as  in  tlii'  oase  oi  clover  and  other 
foods,  the  Uavour  is  desirable,  but 
when  thev  come  trom  such  vegetables 
us  garlic,  onions,  cabbages.  and 
turnips,  irom  various  weeds,  stagnant 
water,  etc,  the  imparted  flavour  is 
most  objectionable  to  most  persons, 
and  is  intensilied  according  to  the 
length  of  time  the  butter  is  kept.  In 
cases  where  the  butter  takes  on  a 
fishy  flavour  after  a  time,  the  cause 
is  thought  to  be  a  fat-split  tint; 
"  en/vine,"  which  is  in  the  milk  when 
drawn  from  the  cow,  or  is  produced 
by  organisms?  in  the  butter  after  it 
is  made.  Salt  which  has  absorbed 
disagreeable  odours  will  impart  them 
to  butter  in  whieh  it  is  used. 

The  grain,  texture,  or  body  of  butter 
is  perhaps  less  understood  than  any 
other  of  its  attributes.  It  is  un- 
questionably oi  greater  importance 
than  is  usually  conceded,  and 
probably  exerts  more  influence  upon 
the  judgment  of  experts  as  well  as 
Consumers  than  is  generally  recognised. 
The  texture  of  butter  should  lie  firm 
and  solid  at  a  teuiperatiure  of  50  to 
OOdegs.  F.  Most  makers  aim  to  have 
it  firm  without  being  waxy,  to  the 
end  that  when  broken  the  butter  may 
have  the  fine  granular  appearance  pre- 
sented by  broken  steel.  There  are 
other  makers  whose  products  command 
the  highest  price  who  ain?.  to  have 
their  output  as  waxy  as  possible. 
There  is  a  market  for  both,  but  it  is 
generally  accepted  that  the  waxier 
butter  has  the  better  keeping  pro- 
perties. The  body  of  consistency  of 
butter  should  always  be  such  that 
when  it  is  placed  on  the  table  it  can 
be  easily  -oread  upon  bread  or  other 
articles  of  food  with  which  it  is 
usually  eaten.  Hutter  is  affected  in 
four  separate  and  distinct  ways  by 
the  addition  of  salt  :  —  1.  It  deepens 
the  colour  ;  hence  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  salt  be  equal1,  di-- 
tributed  to  maintain  uniformity  of 
color.  2.  it  acts  in  a  slight  degree 
as  a  preservative  by  preventing  the 
growth  of  decomposing  bacteria,  whieh 
are  always  present  in  fresh  J'.ter. 
3.  Salt  has  a  tendency  to  make 
butter  drier,  but  not  appanm 
When  added  to  butter  in  the  usual 
manner  each  grain  of  tall  si  1  -  to 
it9elf  enough  moisture  to  di  Ive  i', 
thus  forming  a  drop  of  brine.  Thise 
drops  unite  to  form  larger  orn  •.hied 
are  pres  d  r*i(  hen  the  b  i- 
worked.  In  this  way  more  water  is 
removed    from  salted  butter    in  the 


process  of  making  man  from  unsalted, 
other  things  bomg  equal.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that    the   moist  are    in   unsalted  battel 

is  usually  in  such  a  linely  divided  con- 
dition that  it  cannot  be  seen,  and 
consequently  such  butter  appears 
drier  than  salted  butter,  which  may 
actually  contains  much  less  moisture. 
It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  judge 
the  moisture  contents  of  butter  by 
its  appearance,  either  by  sight  or 
touch.  4.  Salt  brings  out  the 
flavour  of  butter  iii  a  way  that  is 
demanded  and  required  by  the  dif- 
ferent districts  in  which  it  is  con- 
sumed. There  is  an  increasing  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  the  public  to- 
demand  a  mild  suited  butler. 

The  ordinary  faults  of  butter  can 
be  traced  with  verj  tew  exceptions  to 
the  process  of  manufacture,  and  not 
to  the  animal  secreting  the  milk,  or 
to  her  iood.  The  faults  of  butter 
may  be  divided  into  two  general 
classes— faults  of  appearance,  and 
faults  of  taste  and  aroma  or  flavour. 
One  of  the  serious  defects  often  found 
in  butter  is  lack  of  uniformity  of 
colour,  or  what  is  commonly  known 
as  mottles.  This  defect  is  seen,  in 
white  streaks,  s|)ojs  or  patches,  which 
are  most  pronounced  when  a  lump  or 
package  is  cut  so  as  show  a  broud 
smooth  surface.  So  serious  is  this 
defect  considered  that  butter,  other- 
wise perfect,  but  mottled,  is  graded 
as  second  or  third  class  in  the  largest 
markets.  The  causes  to  which  this 
fault  can  be  attributed  are,  first, 
particles  of  curd  dillering  in  size  in- 
corporated in  the  butter  ;  and  second, 
an  uneven  distribution  of  the  salt. 
Mottles  in  creamery  butter  are  seldom 
caused  by  specks  of  curd,  but  in  the 
poorer  classes  of  dairy  butter  are 
frequently  seen.  .Most  of  the  mottles 
found  in  butter,  however,  are  caused 
by  an  unequal  distribution  of  salt. 
When  the  wash  water  is  considerably 
cooler  than  the  butter  granules,  the 
exterior  of  the  latter  becomes  harder 
than  the  interior.  Tis  prevents  an 
equal  absorption  of  the  salt  when  the 
butter  is  salted  ami  worked,  and  mot- 
tles result  ;  and,  of  course,  if  under 
the  most  favourable  conditions  tho 
butter  is  not  worked  enough  to  dis- 
tribute the  salt  equally)  mottles  will 
be  noticed  in  the  finished  product. 
Much  is  heard  at  times  of  mouldy 
butter.  This  trouble  is  caused  by 
distinct  kinds  of  mould  of  various 
colours,  the  spores  or  germs  of  which 
are  present,  in  tubs  or  boxes  made 
from   improperly   seasoned    wood,  or 


those  whieh  have  been  kept  iu  damp 
Stoic-  rooms.  The  fault  is  a  serious 
one,  and  entails  heavy  loss  on  the 
holder    or   owner  of  the  butler.  This 

delect    has   been    very    treqUent    of  late 

years,  and  is  mostly  prominent  in  on- 
salted  butter  from  Canada  and  the 
Argentine.  When  the  butter  has  con- 
tains! an  excess  of  butter  milk, 
whieh.  rapidly  decomposing,  causes  the 
article  io  become,  as  it  were,  rotten, 
it  can  generally  bo  traced  to  care- 
lessness  in  the  making,  or  to  unclean 
surroundings  where  the  butter  is 
made. 

The  average  composition  of  butler 
is  about  as  follows,  viz.  :— Water,  12 
per  cent.;  tat,  &4  per  cent.;  casein, 
albumen,  and  sugar,  1  per  cent. ;  .salt 
or  mineral  matter,  3  per  cent.  ;  equal 
J  00  per  cent.  Of  course,  unsalted 
butter  contains  but  a  trace  of  asb 
or  mineral  mallei,  3  per  cent;  CijUal 
2  per  cent,  more  of  moisture  than 
salted  butter.  The  percentage  of 
water  is  the  most  variable  constitu- 
ent, but  when  butter  is  well  made  un- 
der favourable  conditions  this  seldom 
exceeds  15  per  cent.,  hence  the  stan- 
dard has  been  fixed  in  this  country 
at  1<>  per  cent.  If  butter  contains  an 
excessive  amount  of  moisture,  it  not 
only  deceives  the  consumers,  but  will 
not  hold  its  quality  under  ordinary 
conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  but 
Ler  which  contains  a  low  percentage 
of  moisture  (that  is,  from  6  to  '.)  per 
Gent.)  will  not  as  a  rule  have  a  well- 
developed  flavour,  and  soon  becomes 
tallowy.  The  highest  quality  of  bouy 
and  flavour  is  usually  found  to  earn 
from  10  to  14  per  cent,  of  water. 
Physically  butter  is  made  up  of  a 
great  number  of  minute  fat  globules, 
which  have  moisture  adhering  to  tiieir 
surface  and  held  oetween  them,  and 
this  moisture  or  water  holds  in  solu- 
tion casein,  sugai  and  salt.  It  is 
estimated  that  a  pound  of  butter  con- 
tains from  720  millions  to  130,000 
millions  of  fat  globules.  Because  the 
fat  is  in  such  a  finely  divided  condi- 
tion, it  is  almost  completely  digest- 
ible, and  especially  adapted  *  for  hu- 
man food.  It  is  known  that  water 
can  be  worked  into  butter  by  various 
means,  which  have  been  employed  by 
unscrupulous  persons  for  trade  pur- 
poses—a most  unfair  and  degenerating 
practice;  and  a  law  is  urgently  re- 
quired to  deal  with  this  immoral 
trading,  a  prominent  feature  and  cause 
of  the  present  cutting  of  prices  and 
unfair  competition  to  which  the  grocer 

(Continued  on  page  552). 
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Maintaining  the  Dairy  Herd. 

—  About  the  Buying  ol  Cows.  — 

Constant  dealers  care  little  about 
breed  or  age,  whether  fat  on  lean, 
in  calf  or  empty,  as  customers  can 
be  found  for  all,  with  various 
objects  in  view  ;  but  farmers  who 
are  desirous  of  buying  cows  to 
maintain  a  milk  supply  must  be 
discriminating  and  well  consider 
the  capabilities  of  the  animal,  not 
only  at  the  time  of  buying,  but 
also  in  prospective.  It  is  an  un- 
wise and  thriftless  plan  to  be 
always  chopping  and  changing 
cows.  A  good  herd  can  .hardly 
result  from  such  a  process.  The 
best  of  judges  will  be  taken  in,  or 
fail  to  detect  defects  occasionally, 
and  every  cow  with  a  good  ap- 
pearance does  not  justify  these  on 
prolonged  test;  but  there  are  cer- 
tain points  which,  as  a  rule,  prove 
reliable,  and  these  should  always 
be  kept  in  mind  and  acted  on  in 
buying.  In  looking  out  for  a  cow 
one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  in- 
experienced is  to  fix  on  one  that, 
if  not  actually  fat,  is  in  extra 
good  condition,  but  this  is  about 
the  last  point  which  judges  of 
good  milkers  regard.  No  cow 
should  be  thought  of  that  is  so 
thin  and  out  of  condition  as  to 
suggest  the  possibility  of  interior 
flaws  ;  but  then  cow  with  an 
excellent  bag,  pliable  skin,  sleek 
coat,  and  clear  eye  may  be  thin. 
There  is  a  saying  that  a  cow 
cannot  both  put  beef  on  her  bsfe* 
and  milk  in  the  pail. 

—  The  Age  — 

of  the  cow  is  another  point  to 
which  great  importance  should  be 
attached.  One  may  have  cows 
eight,  ten,  or  even  a  dozen  years 


old  in  their  herd  which  were 
bought  when  young,  or  bred  on 
the  place,  and  have  been  such  a 
success  as  to  warrant  their  being 
retained  so  long,  but  to  buy  a 
cow  over  five  or  six  years  old, 
and  put  her  on  the  permanent 
staff,  is  getting  far  too  near  her 
time  of  depreciation.  A  promis- 
ing heifer  newlv  calved,  or  about 
to  calve,  is 'a  more  desirable  beast 
than  the  finest  of  cows  past  their 
best,  and  declining.  A  cow  with 
her  second,  or  at  most,  third  calf 
is  the  most  desirable  of  all,  and 
this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  pro- 
fitable age  to  milk  them.  As 
milkers  and  breeders  they  have  all 
their  best  days  in  front  of  them, 
and  with  sufficient  time  to  pay 
handsomely.  There  are  plenty  of 
trustworthy  men  you  can  buy 
from  who  will  tell  you  the  right 
age,  and  it  is  well  to  shun  sellers 
who  try  to  take  one  in  respecting 
age  and  other  conditions.  Young 
and  old  cows  are  very  distinct  in 
appearance.  The  former  have  an 
unmistakable  appearance  of  ful- 
ness of '  flesh  and  coat,  while  the 
old  ones  are  more  or  less  shrunk. 
The  teeth  give  an  indication  of 
age,  and  the  horns  are  often 
looked  to  as  a  guide,  the  young 
having  smooth  horns,  and  the 
aged  wrinkled  ;  but  the  projecting 
rings  have  been  known  to  be  re- 
moved, and  the  horns  made 
smooth  by  scraping.  Any  signs 
of  this  should  be  treated  with  sus- 
picion. If  pure  breeds  are  bought 
tvpical  animals,  in  size,  form  and 
colour  should  be  secured.  If  crosses 
are  bought,  get  them  with  the 
greatest  tendency  towards  the 
best  breed  the  cross  has  been  se- 
cured from.  Cows  with  a  male  or 
bull  type  of  head  are  rarely  good 
milkers.  The  head  should  be  re- 
fined, neck  thin,  forequarters  slim, 
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hindquarters  wide,  square,  and 
robust,  with  deep,  broad  shoulders. 

—  The  Bag  or  Udder.  — 

is  always  the  first  point  to  take 
the  eye  and  be  considered.  A  ca- 
pacious udder  is  a  great  recom- 
mendation, but  its  condition  should 
always  be  examined.  First  try 
the  teats.  Never  buy  a  cow  with- 
out first  doing  this.  If  the  milk 
cannot  be  drawn  from  each  in  a 
full  flow  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it,  as  an  impediment  may  soon 
become  a  blind  teat,  and  that  is 
a  great  deficiency  and  deteriora- 
tion. Almost  everv  cow  that  is 
taken  to  market  while  in  milk  is 
treated  to  represent  a  bag  which 
is  not  of  the  everyday  kind.  They 
are  not  milked  for  twenty^four  or 
thirtv-six  hours  before  being  put 
in  the  market.  If  there  is  a  calf 
with  them  this  is  muzzled  to  pre- 
vent sucking  or  emptying  the  bag, 
and  the  latter  is  distended  to  its 
utmost,  or,  indeed,  beyond  it,  as 
the  milk  often  runs  out  freely. 
This  is  a  very  common  practice, 
especially  amongst  dealers.  A 
thick,  fleshy  udder,  is  objection- 
able. It  should  be  firmly  attached 
to  the  body,  the  bottom  nearly 
level,  and  extending  well  forward. 
Some  adders  are  almost  as  full 
looking  alter  milking  as  before. 
These  are  the  fleshy  ones,  but 
those  composed  of  soft,  wrinkled, 
pliable  skin  after  milking  are  the 
lu  st  types  The  unskilled  will  get 
on  best  if  they 

—  Buy  When  in  Milk,  — 

as  then  the  udder 'can  be  judged 
and  the  teats  tried.  When  the 
cow  is  dry  the  udder  and  teats  are 
generally  so  shrunk  that  little  or 
nothing  can  be  made  of  them,  al- 
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though  blind  teats  arc  alwav  s 
smaller  than  those  in  working 
order,  even  when  there  is  no  milk 
being  given.  A  giver  of  a  bund 
ance  id  milk  is  of  course  the  mam 
consideration,  but  apart  from  a 
good  udder  some  find  objection 
with  the  teats.  Verv  small  ones 
— of  which  the  Ayrshire  has,  per- 
haps, the  most  miniature — are 
much  objected  to  by  hurried 
milkers,  but  it  is  greatly  a  ques- 
tion of  practice,  and  many  will 
milk  a  small-teated  cow  as  fast, 
and  get  as  much  milk,  as  'from 
those  with  large  ones.  Doubts  and 
difficulties  of  buying  may  be 
greatly  reduced  by  'all  breeding 
and  rearing  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  own  herds.  —Farmer  and 


Salt  for  Cows. 

Some  experiments  conducted  by 
Professor  Babcock — the  inventor  of 
the  milk-tester— in  Winsconsin  re- 
garding the  giving  and  withhold- 
ing of  salt  to  cows,  are  of  in- 
terest to  dairv  farmers.  He  found 
that  if  salt  were  absolutely  with- 
held the  effect  would  be  seen  with 
some  cows  in  from  two  to  three 
weeks.  but  some  individuals 
went  on  for  the  most  part  of  a 
year  without  any  evil  effects,  but 
sooner  or  later  the  animal  de- 
veloped a  state  of  low  vitality, 
ending  in  a  sudden  and  complete 
break. down,  though  recovery  would 
be  rapid  when  salt  was  again 
given.  The  effect  was  worst  shown 
at  calving  time,  or  immediately 
after.  In  general  cows  giving  the 
largest  amount  of  milk  were  the 
first  to  show  signs  of  distress, 
while  there  was  less  trouble  when 
the  animals  were  on  the  pasture 
than  when  in  the  cowshed.  Dry 
cows  suffered  verv  little,  and  the 
same  applies  to  bullocks  and  store 
cattle— the  salt  naturally  in  the 
food,  or  in  the  "  earthlicks "  of 
animals  out  in  the  fields  being 
nearly  sufficient  for  them.  In  an 
ordinarv  daily  ration  there  is 
about  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
of  salt,  and  this  is  nearly,  but  not 
quite,  sufficient  for  dry  stock  per 
head,  but  not  enough  for  a  milk 
cow.  The  milk  drains  away  a  lot 
of  salt  out  of  the  system,  and  an 
additional  ounce  per  head  daily 
must  be  added  to  the  food  of  a 
cow  indoors.  M.mv  vcars  ago  t! 
French  Government  carried  out 
some  experiments  to  test  the 
amount  of  salt  required  by  the 
different  kinds  of  farm  stock,  and 
reckoned  a  milk  cow  required 
total  of  two  ounces  daily,  and  this 
corresponds  with  Habcock's  fi^ir 


allowing  tor  differences  in  the  size 

"I  dilletvut  breeds.  It  is  therefore 
sale  to  say  that  a  milk  cow  re- 
quires about  an  ounce  of  salt  daily 
when  In  milk,  besides  what  she 
•■els  in  her  food.  When  out  of  doors 
the  best  way  is  to  let  her  have 
access  to  l  ock  salt  to  lick,  but,  in- 
doors it  must  be,  given 'in  the  food 
in  the  ordinarv  granular  form. 


Altering  Pig*. 


"  The  fact  that  so  many  pigs 
succumb  to  the  operation  of  cas- 
tration, or  suffer  from  tumours 
formittr  in  the  scrotum  after  re- 
moval of  the  testicles,  is  largely 
due  to  carelessness  and  ignorance," 
says  Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander.  It  is  la 
very  easy  matter  to  castrate  a 
young  pig,  but  just  as  easy  to  do 
it  wrong.  In  our  experience  most 
of  the  trouble  comes  from  the  use 
of  dirty  instruments  and  rough 
handling.  The  knife  that  is  used 
for  tobacco  cutting,  and  is  speci- 
ally sharpened  when  the  time 
comes  to  castrate  pigs,  is  apt  to 
cause  infection.  It  may  be  a 
suitable  knife  otherwise,  but  is 
dirty,  and  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  before  using.  Boding  will 
suffice  if  that  can  be  done,  which  is 
seldom  the  case.  It  is,  there- 
fore, best  to  immerse  it  in  a 
strong  disinfectant  before  use,  and 
after  operating  upon  each  pig. 

The  hands  should  be  cleansed 
with  a  similar  solution,  and  it  is 
well  to  use  it  also  upon  the  parts 
to  be  operated  upon.  As  it  is, 
pigs  are  often  taken  from  a  filthy 
pen  and  castrated  without  prelim- 
inarv  washing,  and  no .  provision 
is  made  to  have  them  occupy  a 
clean,  disinfected,  and  freshly- 
bedded  pen  after  the  work  has 
been  done.  Pigs  should  be  taken 
from  a  clean  pen,  or  washed  be- 
fore operating,  and  afterwards 
should  go  on  to  a  clean  pasture- 
field  or  into  a  pen  that  has  been 
speciallv  prepared  by  scrubbing, 
disinfection,  and  whitewashing. 

The  next  point  is  to  make  free 
incisions  in  the  scrotum.  Where 
small  cuts  are  made,  the  wounds 
close  too  soon,  and  retain  blood 
or  pus,  and  there  is  also  the 
liabilitv  of  the  cords  to  become 
caught  between  the  healing  lips  of 
the  scrotal  wounds,  which  will 
surely  be  followed  by  the  forma- 
tion of  tumours  such  as  we  have 
alluded  to.  The  cords  should  be 
severed  high,  and  where  this  is 
done  and  the  scrotal  wounds  are 
large,  there  is  little  danger  of 
tumor    formation.     Rough  hand- 


ling, and  >s|>eciallv  dragging  upon 
the  cords,  increases  the  liability 
to  tumour,  and  also  to  ruptures. 
When  a  pig  is  found  ruptured  in 
the  scrotum  at  castration  time  it 
should  be  left  uncut  or  castrated 
by  the  "  covered  "  method.  This 
consists  of  cutting  through  the 
skin  of  tlie  scrptum  alone,  and 
then  enclosing  testicles  and  their 
develops  on  clamps  which  will 
cause  the  parts  to  slough  off  and 
leave  the  sac  healed,  so  that  the 
intestine  cannot  descend.  The 
same  end  may  be  achieved  by 
stitching  the  envelopes  skilfully.— 
"  New  Zealand  Farmer,  Stock  and 
Station  Journal." 
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TO  STOCK  OWNERS. 

This  well-known  COLONIAL  OFFICE 
is  now  issuing. 

LIVE  STOCK  POLICIES. 

with  most  lenient  conditions,  special- 
ly prepared  to  meet  local  requirements 
covering 

DEATH    FROM    FIRS,  NATURAL 

CAUSES,  AND  ACCIDENT. 

Foaling  Risks  a  Specialty. 
FOR    RATES    AND  PARTICULARS 

APPLY  TO  THE  LOCAL  AGENT. 
(N.B.— The  well-known  *  Maori  Head  ' 
Agency  plate  is  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
chief  centres),  or  THE  MANAGER, 

112  KING  WILLIAM  ST.,  ADELAIDE. 
Claims  paid  exceed  £7,500,000. 

Departments  —  FIRE,  MARINE, 
ACCIDENT,    EMPLOYERS'  INDEM 
NITY,      PLATEGLAS8,  FIDELITY 
GUARANTEE,  ADMINISTRATION 
BONDS,  BURGLARY,  U  V  K  STOCK. 
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is  subjected  at  the  present  day.  Our 
laws  concerning  adulteration  of  but. 
ter  are  not  drastic  enough.  We  should 
take  a  lesson  from  the  United  States 
of  America,  where  butter  is  deemed 
adulterated  when  it  contains  more 
than  10  per  cent,  of  moisture,  any 
foreign  matter  or  any  chemical  or 
other  substance  used  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  rancidity  or  of  cheapen- 
ing the  product,  consequently  the  ar- 
ticle known  as  milk  -  blended  butter 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  that  coun- 
try. Martiny,  an  eminent  German 
dairy  authority,  compilled  the  percen- 
tage of  moisture  in  i  i  samples  of 
butter  from  analyses  in  various  coun- 
tries, and  found  the  average  to  be 
13.55  per  cent.,  so  that  the  16  per 
cent,  limit  is  a  fair  one,  and  where 
water  or  moisture  is  found  in  excess 
of  this  legal  allowance  it  is  incorpor- 
ated during  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture or  afterwards  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  its  weight. 

The  care  of  butter  is  worthy  of  the 
best  consideration  and  attention  of  all 
who  handle  this  important  food.  A 
small  quantity  of  butter  cut  from  a 
large  package  and  left  exposed  wil, 
soon  lose  its  freshness,  hence  butter 
should  be  kept  in  bulk  as  much  as 
possible,  and  in  a  cool,  even  tempera- 
ture, and  when  exposed  for  sale  should 
be  kept  separate  from  articles  of  any 
appreciable  odour.  And  here,  1  think, 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  the  butter 
shop  has  been  so  successful,  mpre  at- 
tention being  paid  to  the  surround- 
ings of  the  article.  Beinir  freed  from 
the  pungent  odours  of  soap,  coffee, 
and  other  articles  which  are  com- 
prised in  a  grocer's  business,  the  but- 
ter is  distributed  to  the  consumer 
in  a  fresher  and  more  perlect  condi- 
tion. Still,  this  is  a  matter  that 
can  generally  be  remedied  by  atten- 
tion and  thought,  and  with  marble 
slabs  and  tiled  backs  to  the  butter 
shelves  the  article  may  be  kept  and 
sent  out  in  perfect  condition.  Again 
the  use  of  best  grease  proof  should 
be  strictly  adhered  to  in  wrapping 
butter,  as  common  paper  carries  with 
it  and  imparts  to  the  butter  an  un- 
pleasant flavour. 


Clean  Food  for  Pigs. 

The  pig  possesses  certain  habits 
which  are  apt  to  create  the  impression 
that  he  is  a  lover  of  filth,  and  while 
it  is  true  that  he  possesses  a  few 
cleanly  habits,  yet,  after  all,  in  this 
matter  other  farm  animals  are  more 
circumspect  in  their  mode  of  living. 

The  pig's  short  neck  makes  it  al- 
most compulsory  for  him  to  partly 
climb  into  his  trough  at  feeding  time, 
and  if  attention  is  not  paid  to  keep- 
ing the  feeding  ground  clean  there 
will  be  considerable  filth  devoured. 
While  a  pig  will  devour  more  dirt 
than  any  other  farm  animal,  yet  his 
system  is  by  no  means  designed  to 
handle  these  economically  and  suc- 
cessful breeders  generally  take  great 
pains  to  feed  pure  food. 

One  common  mistake  in  feeding 
pigs  is  to  use  refuse  from  the  kitchen 
that  is  not  only  worthless  as  a  fcod, 
but  decidedly  injurious  to  the  diges- 
tive system.  We  have  observed  cas -s 
where  all  forms  of  dishwater  were 
carefully  reserved  for  the  porkers, 
and  in  this  semi-liquid,  semi-solid  con- 
glomeration there  is  generally  consi- 
derable soapsuds. 

Now.  soap  is  an  excellent  lh<i>g  in 
its  proper  place,  but  as  an  aid  Ui  di- 
gestion it  is  a  decided  failure.  Indeed, 
it  is  decidedly  injurious,  and  we  have 
known  many  instances  where  pigs 
were  thrown  out  of  condition  and 
stunted  in  their  growth  by  its  use. 
Next  in  the  list  of  injurious  sub- 
stances to  soapy  water  or  swill,  as 
it  is  generally  called,  is  that  of  sup- 
plying muddy  drinking  water.  We 
fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  where 
running  water  is  not  available  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  before  the 
stockman  is  that  of  supplying  his  pigs 
with  fresh,  clean  water    during  the 


Drink 

COOPER'S 

PURE  BEER. 

Orders  to  the  Brewery, 
Upper  Kensington. 


summer.  Their  nature  is  such  that 
they  simply  will  persist  in  taking  pos-j 
session  of  their  drinking  fountain  with 
their  dirty  bodies,  or  if  there  is  notl 
room  for  the  whole  body,  they  will 
be  there  with  all  fours.  We  have 
found  that  a  good  drinking  fountain 
with  a  surface  just  large  enough  to 
get  their  noses  in,  is  about  the  best 
piece  of  apparatus  that  can  be  used. 
If  these  are  attached  to  barrels  or 
tanks,  and  a  supply  of  cinders  or  gra- 
vel placed  around  it,  so  as  to  prevent 
a  tnudhole  from  forming,  one  may 
have  reasonable  success  in  supplying 
pigs  with  clean  water. 

Where  the  old-fashioned  V-shaped 
trough  is  used,  the  top  should  be  well 
latticed  so  that  the  pigs  cannot  wal- 
low in  it;  and  even  then  the  lattice- 
work should  be  constructed  so  as  to 
be  easily  removed,  in  order  to  facili- 
tate a  thorough  cleansing  at  least  once 
a  week.  Filth  in  the  water-trough 
will,  in  our  opinion,  weaken  the  di- 
gestive system  of  the  animal,  and  ren- 
der him  a  prey  to  disease  quicker  than 
any  other  one  thing. 


A  Run  at  Grass. 

A  run  at  grass  during  the  course  of, 
the  summer  is  often  of  great  benefit; 
to  horses  of  all  descriptions.  When  a 
horse  shows  signs  of  stalcness  owing 
to  continued  and  severe  work  and  a; 
diet  of  dry  food,  nothing  will  do  him 
more  good  than  a  nice  long  run  at 
grass.  There  can  be  no  question  thatj 
many  horses  would  remain  servicablra 
and  last  much  longer  than  they  ac- 
tually do,  if  Ihey  were  occasionally! 
turned  out  to  pasture  and  given  a  rest 
for  two  or  three  months.  But  if  aj 
horse  cannot  be  spared  out  of  the^ 
stable  for  as  long  a  time  as  this,  evenj 
a  four  weeks'  run  out  at  i/rass  will  do;, 
him  much  good. 

It  frequently  happens  that  stableffl 
hprses  cease  to  do  well,  arc  off  their 
food,  ;ind  -loose  their  bloom  without; 
any  apparent  reason.    They  appca'J 


C  O.   SHEPPARD    <Sc  CO. 

If  you  wish  to  sell  or  purchase  HOUSE,  GARDEN,  or  FA  KM  property 
consult  us,  and  we  will  give  you  our  best  advice.     No  business  no  charge. 

C.  G.  SITEPPARD  &  CO.,    20,  OURRIE  STREET. 
Telephone  3370.  Opp.  Savings  Bank. 

CROWM    «Sc    ANC  I 1  OR  HOTEL, 

ORENFELL    STREET  (adjoining  East  End  Market). 
A    MIERS  Proprietor. 

(late  of  Old  Queen's  Aims,  Wright  Street). 
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I  .lull  ami  ie\cri>h.  ami  do  not  pet  -in 
their  work  as  brisklj  as  they  umw'Iv 
do.  A  dose  .'t  physic  ami  a  cor.:-!  .  i 
bran  mashes  may  sometimes  pu<  mat- 
ters right  under  these  circuiastances. 
hut  these   measures   do   not  always 

i  prove  satisfactory,  ami  often  ha\  e  only 
a  temporary  effect.  The  best  thing,  and 
frequently  tin  ohlj  successful  remedy, 
is  to  turn  such  horses  off  tor  a  nine, 
and  to  give  them  a  complete  rest. 

BEST  RI  ST<  i RATI V  E  FOR  LEGS. 

A  run  at  grass  on  a  nice  soft  aru 
spi >ngy  pasture  is  the  best  restorative 
for  legs  that  have  become  worn  and 
are  puffy  a-  the  result  of  work  on 
hard  ground.  As  soon  as  it  noticed 
that  a  horse's  legs  are  beginning  to 
get  worn  or  the  animal  is  losing  his 
customary  freedom  of  action,  and 
moves  in  a  stiff  or  cramped  manner, 
there  is  no  better  plan  than  to  turn 
such  horse  out  to  grass  The  legs 
then  get  a  good  rest,  and  can  recover 
their  tone,  so  that  they  will  probably 
be  all  right  again  in  a  short  time;  and 
when  the  animal  is  taken  up  again 
later  on  the  legs  will  be  quite  clean 
and  fine.  By  giving  a  horse  a  timely 
run  at  grass,  when  it  is  ncfticod  tliat 
his  legs  require  a  rest  from  work,  per- 
manent blemishes,  such  as  win  igalls. 
thorough-pins,  and  bog  spavins,  or  ac- 
tual unsoundness,  can  often  be  pre- 
vented from  occurring.  Too  often, 
however,  owners  neglect  to  give  their 
animals  a  good  rest  until  it  is  too  late, 
and  when  no  amount  of  rest  out  at 
grass  will  be  able  to  restoie  the  cm 
legs  to  their  original  stati  of  clean- 
ness and  fineness.  The  thing  is  to 
turn  out  the  horse  just  before  his  legs 
go  wrong,  and  not  to  wait  until  the 
mischief  has  been  done.  It  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  old  proverb.  "A 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine "  in  regard 
to  this  question. 

BLISTERING  BEFORE  TURNING 
OUT. 

The  practice  of  blistering  the  legs 
before  turning  a  horse  out  is  a  very 
common  one.  says  "Kisber"  in  "Far- 
mer and  Stockbreeder."  but  in  many 
cases  the  use  of  a  blister  is  quite  un- 
warranted. If  the  legs  are  actually 
sound,  and  merely  a  bit  worn  and 
puffy,  the  application  of  a  blister  can- 
not do  any  good,  and  should  not  be 
resorted  to.  The  supposed  benefits 
accruing  through  blistering  the  legs 
are  in  many  cases  not  due  to  the  blis- 
ter at  all,  but  to  the  prolon  d  rest 
the  horse  enjoys  when  turned  off 
after  being  blistered.  It  certainly  is  a 
better  policy  to  give  a  horse  ' 


require  blistering  rather  than  to  post- 
pone the  rest  and  trust  to  a  blister  to 
put  matters  right  again.  The  bene- 
ficial effects  of  blistering  are  certainly 

overrated. 

If  an  animal  is  turned  out  chiefly  on 
account  of  tin-  state  of  his  legs,  it  is, 
of  course,  necessary  to  put  him  in  a 
pasture  with  really  soft  or  spongy 
soil.  It  the  ground  is  very  hard  and 
baked,  the  legs  will  not  experience 
much  benefit  from  the  rest. 

The  hoofs  are  greatly  benefited 
when  a  horse  is  turned  out  for  a  pro- 
longed period  of  time,  because  of  the 
large  amount  of  pressure  that  falls  on 
the  frogs  when  horses  go  barefoot,  as 
they  do,  or  ought  to  do,  when  at 
grass.  This  pressure  induces  the  frog 
to  get  larger,  and  thus  expands  the 
hinder  portion  of  the  foot,  supposing 
the  latter  has  not  become  so  con- 
tracted by  bad  shoeing  that  all 
chances  of  it  again  expanding  have 
gone.  Cases  of  thrush  in  the  frog  are 
very  generally  cured  when  horses  are 
turned  out,  simply  because  of  the 
healthy  pressure  which  the  frogs  are 
subjected  to.  Even  bad  cases  of  this 
complaint  heal  without  any  trouble 
when  a  horse  is  at  grass,  though  it 
is  advisable  to  apply  plenty  of  Stock- 
holm tar  to  the  cleft  of  the  frog  be- 
fore turning  the  horse  off,  and,  if 
deemed  necessary,  repeating  the  ap- 
plications after  two  or  three  weeks. 

HORSE'S  CONDITION. 
A  great  drawback  connected  with  a 
run  at  grass  is  the  fact  that  a  horse 
loses  his  hard  working  condition,  and 
gets  soft  and  more  or  less  pot-bellied 
when  turned  out.  This,  of  course, 
necessitates  his  being  got  into  work- 
ing condition  again  very  gradually 
when  taken  up.  and  when  he  first 
comes  into  the  stable  again  his  work- 
ing powers  arc  but  very  limited,  while 
his  wind  is  none  of  the  best.  The  loss 
of  hard  condition  and  the  acquisition 
of  a  big  or  "grass"  belly  can  in  some 
measure  be  obviated  by  feeding  some 
oats  while  the  horse  is  at  grass.  An 
allowance  of  from  2lb.  to  4lb.  daily 
can  be  fed.  according  to  the  quantity 
deemed  necessary.  By  giving  the  oats 
the  firmness  of  the  muscles  is  re- 
tained, and  the  animal  does  not  deve- 
lop a  very  big  belly,  because  he  con- 
sumes less  grass  when  in  receipt  of  an 
allowance  of  oats.  In  cases,  however, 
where  horses  suffer  from  great  stalc- 
ncss.  and  when  their  legs  are  filled  or 
have  been  blistered  in  consequence  of 
sprain  or  some  other  injury,  it  is  best 
to  dispense  with  any  corn — at  any 
rate,  during  the  first  part  of  the  ani- 


mal -  nm  at  grass,  since  the  system 
fequires  '.borough  cooling,  which  can 
onl>  be  obtained  by  an  exclusive  diet 

ort  green  food. 

REST 

A  rest  at  grass  on  a  soft  pasture  is 
especially  beneficial  to  young  horses 
under  six  years  of  age.  Until  six 
years  old  horses  require  considerable 
management  as  regards  the  amount 
and  nature  of  their  work,  because  they 
are  yet  not  it  their  prime;  therefore 
animals  under  six  years  of  age  are 
much  more  liable  to  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  continued  and  severe  work 
that."  an  immature  animal,  and  all 
horses  under  six  pears  ought  to  be 
looked  upon  as  not  fully  matured. 
This  point  is  frequently  disregarded, 
and  four  and  five-year-olds  are  ex- 
pected  to  do  the  same  amount  of  work 
demanded  from  older  horses.  As  a 
result  of  this,  many  promising  and 
valuable  horses  are  prematurely  worn 
put  and  rendered  unsound  at  a  com- 
paratively early  age.  It  certainly  is 
very  advisable  to  give  young  horses 
an  annual  rest  at  grass  whenever  it 
can  be  arranged. 

The  two  chief  desiderata  in  a  pas- 
ture where  horses  are  turnet!  jut  are 
plenty  of  shade  and  plenty  of  water, 
whilst  it  is  also  essential  thai  the 
ground  should  be  soft,  or,  at  any  rate, 
not  too  hard. 


G.  L.  MUELLER'S 

Aromatic  Schiedam  Schnapps 


This  universal  cordial  is  manufactured 
and  bottled 

IN  SCHIEDAM  (HOLLAND) 

with  special    care  and  is  warranted 

free  from  every  injurious  property  and 
ingredient. 

It  is  highly  recommended  by  moat  of 
the  hotelkeepers  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Australasia. 

Please  take  notice  of  the  signature  on 
the  labels,  and  beware  of  inferior 
imitations. 
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Breaking-In  Young  Cart 
Horses. 


Young  cart  horses  are  generally 
broken  to  the  collar  when  old 
enoug  h.  It  is  highly  injudicious 
to  attempt  to  break  them  in  any 
earlier,  for  until  they  have  attain- 
ed the  age  of  two  and  a  half  years 
they  are  still  too  immature  and 
too  deficient  in  strength  to  be  fit 
for  performing  even  the  lightest 
kind  of  farm  work  without  suffer- 
ing undue  strain.  And  even  at 
two  and  a  half  years  old  a  young 
cart  horse  is  really  ready  for 
breakine  in  onlv  provided  it  is 
well  grown  and  in  a  nicely  for- 
ward condition.  If  a  colt  or  filly 
is  at  all  backward  or  deficient  in 
growth  at  that  age  it  is  decidedly 
advisable  to  give  the  animal  a 
little  more  time  for  making  fur- 
ther development  and  improve- 
ment ere  taking  it  up  for  the 
purpose  of  breaking  it  in.  Noth- 
ing is  lost  by  postponing  the 
breaking-in  'process  to  a  some- 
what later  age,  whereas  to  put 
a  young  horse  to  work  before  it 
is  really  sufficientlv  developed  and 
has  gained  adequate  strength  can 
only  do  it  harm  and  may  easily 
ruin  its  future  usefulness  by  per- 
manently weakening  its  constitu- 
tion, or  lay  the  seeds  of  some 
form  or  other  of  unsoundness 
through  its  immature  frame  being 
over-strained. 

In  breaking  in  young  cart  horses 
it  should  be  remembered  that  they 
are  still  at  a  comparatively  tender 
age;  that  i  their  strength  is  as  yet 
quite  undeveloped  ;  and  that,  on 
account  of  their  immaturity,  they 


are  not  able  to-  stand  much  strain. 
Any  undue  exertion  is  liable  to 
entail  injurious  effects.  Conse- 
quently they  require  to  be  treated 
with  the  utmost  consideration, 
and  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
overtaxing  their  powers  in  any 
way,  either  by  working  them  tor 
too  long  hours  or  by  putting  them 
to  too  hard  work.  They  must  be 
inured  to  work  in  the  most  grad- 
ual manner,  and  until  they 
become  somewhat  sejasoned  they 
must  be  spared  all  severe  exer- 
tion. The  principal  object  at  first 
is — or,  at  any  rate,  should  be — 
merely  to  accustom  the  young 
animal  to  the  collar  and  to  per- 
forming draught  work,  rather  than 
to  get  any  real  work  out  of  it. 
One  should  not  be  in  any  hurry 
to  make  the  colt  or  filly  actually 
earn  its  keep. 

It  is  strongly  to  be  recommend- 
ed that  young  cart  horses  be  given 
a  daily  allowance  of  corn  for  some 
little  i  while  before  they  are  actually 
brought  into  the  stable  in  order 
to  be  broken  in.  This  corning 
serves  to  •  improve  their  condition 
and  to  increase  their  strength 
very  materially,  thus  rendering 
them  more  fit  for  the  task  which 
lies  before  them.  Needless  to  say, 
young  horses  require  to  be  brought 
on  to  a  corn  diet  in  a  gradual 
manner,  so  as  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  digestive  disturbances,  which 
so  readily  result  when  a  young 
horse,  which  has  hitherto  subsist- 
ed only  on  grass,  is  sudde(nly 
given  much  corn.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly by  lar  the  best  plan  to 
accustom  the  young  cart  horse  to 
being  corned  before  it  is  actually 
taken  up,  as  apart  from  the  fact 
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that  corning  improve  its  condi- 
tion, it  can  then  be  brought  on  to 
a  full  ration  of  oats  straight  away 
as  soon  as  the  breaking-in  process 
is  commenced.  And  at  this  stage 
young  cart  horses  certainly  stand 
in  great  need  of  a  liberal  allowance 
of  corn,  since  the  ordeal  of  being 
broken  to  the  collar  takes  a  lot 
out  of  them  and  tells  greatly  on 
their  strength,  for  although  the 
work  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  perform  may  at  first  be  very 
light  and  easy  yet  to  the  green 
and  immature  colt,  wholly  un- 
accustomed to  being  worked  and 
in  utterly  solt  condition,  without 
muscle  or  strength  it  means  a 
great  deal  of  exertion.  Moreover, 
full  feeds  of  corn  are  required  in 
order  to  get  the  young  horse  in- 
to some  sort  of  working  condition 
as  soon  as  possible  and  be  it 
remembered  that  its  strength  not 
only  needs  maintaining,  but  must 
be  increased,  which  can  only  be 
done  by  good  feeding.  Corn  is  the 
only  kind  of  food  that  will  put 
hard  muscle  on  young  horses,  and 
the  development  of  their  muscular 
powers  is  wholly  dependant  upon 
their  being  given  plenty  of  oats. 

Previous  to  the  young  cart 
horse  being  actually  yoked,  it  is 
advisable  to  give  the  animal  a 
few  preliminary  lessons  in  wear- 
ing the, collar,  harness,  and  bridle, 
so  that  it  may  be  .thoroughly 
accustomed  to  these  before  it  is 
taught  to  pull.  That  will  greatly 
facilitate  matters  and  save  a  good 
deal  of  trouble,  since  there  is  noth- 
ing like  teaching  1  a  raw  young 
horse  what  it  has  to  learn  step  by 
step,  so  as  to  avoid  bewildering 
and  upsetting  it  which  always 
happens  when  one  tries  to  teach 
the  young  animal  everything  at 
onoe.  By  letting  the  colt  wear 
the  harness  and  bridle  for  a  few 
hours  whilst  standing  'in  the 
stable,  and  repeating  this  lesson 
a  few  times,  it  will  readily  become 
familiar.  It  is  most  •  important 
to  see  that  the  collar  fits  the 
young  horse  properly,  there  being 
nothing  which  is  more  ,apt  to  give 
rise  to  trouble!  in  the  breaking-in 
of  young  cart  horses  than  an  ill- 
fitting  collar,  for  this  causes  much 
discomfort  to  the  animal,  if  it 
does  not  actually  hurt  it,  and  it 
is  most  liable  to  chafe  the  shoul- 
ders, the  skin  of  which  in  raw 
young  horses  is  always  more  or 
less  tender  and  easily  chafed.  11 
the  collar  ,  hurts,  or  has  caused 
the  shoulders  to  become  sore,  the 
young  horse  will  not  go  into 
it  properly,  but  flinches  and  hangs 
back,  and  very  likely  may  refuse 
to  pull  altogether,  much  trouble 
thud  being  caused.  An  ill-fitting 
collar  often  renders  a  young  horse 
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collar-shy,  a  trouble  which  it 
takes  a  Ion;;  tiime  to  overcome 
when  once  it  is  allowed  to  occur. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  the 
shoulders  getting  sore  when  young 
Cart  horses  are  being  broken  in, 
which  is  rather  liable  to  occur  .it 
first  owing  to  the  tenderness  of 
the  skin,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  bathe 
the  parts  against  which  the  collar 
presses  with  a  solution  of  salt 
and  water,  or— which  is  even 
betCer — alum  and  water,  this 
procedure  being  continued  for  a 
few  days.  This  tends  to  harden 
the  skin  very  effectually.  For 
the  first  week  or  so,  the  collar 
ought  not  to  l>e  taken  off  im- 
mediately after  the  young  horse 
returns  to  the  stable,  but  it  should 
be  left  on  until  about  an  hour 
afterwards,  as  this  serves  very 
greatly  to  lesson  the  danger  of  the 
shoulders  being  wrung  or  become- 
ing  sore. 

Young  cart  horses  do  not  stand 
in  need  of  any  special  mouthing 
when  they  are  being  broken  to 
the  collar  if  they  are  kept  bridled 
and  bitted  for  a  few  times  whilst 
standing  in  the  stable  psevious  to 
being  voked.  This  will  quickly 
get  them  used  to  hav  ng  a  bit  in 
their  mouth,  and  that  is  all  that 
5s  required.  Thev  will  soon  enough 
learn  to  fo.low  the  indications 
given  by  means  of  the  bit  in  the 
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ordinary  course  of  things  ;  and 
as,  moreover,  the  cart  horses  on 
farms  are  SO  largely  guided  by  the 
voice  in  their  work  there  is  no  call 
to  trouble  much  about  forming 
their  mouth. 

\\  hen  ilu  \  are  first  put  to  work, 
young  cart  horses  canuot  be  work- 
ed too  lightly,  and  they  should  be 
allowed  to  take  things  easily*  One 
should  carefully  avoid  tiring  them 
loo  much  for  apart  from  the 
physical  harm  which  that  nay  do 
them,  the  fact  of  their  being  tired 
out  disgusts  them  with  their  work, 
and  may  have  a  bad  eflect  upon 
their  willingness  to  work  in  the 
future.  As  they  gain  strength 
and  put  on  muscle,  the  hours  of 
work  may  gradually  extended,  but 
in  no  circumstances  should  a 
moderate  limit  be  exceeded.  The 
young  and  immature  cart  horse 
should  be  saved  in  every  way,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  let  it  have  a 
complete  day's  rest  at  frequent 
intervals  until  its  working  powers 
are  well  developed. — Live  Stock 
.1  ournal. 
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Tuberculosis. 

Of  all  the  diseases  which  the 
medical  profession  have  attempted 
to  accuse  milk  of  producing,  none 
has  had  such  an  unenviable  notori- 
etv  as  tuberculosis.  Indeed,  one 
might  believe  that  if  it  were  not 
for  the  foolish  custom  of  drinking 
milk,  consumption  would  not  be 
known.  Never  have  more  astound- 
ing statements,  based  upon  uncer- 
tain facts,  been  made  by  those 
professing  to  have  a  scientific 
training,  than  in  connection  with 
this  subject.  All  the  evidence  pro- 
curable goes  to  show  that  cows 
suffer  from  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder  very  rarely.  Many  of  the 
older  statements  as  to  the  fre- 
quent presence  of  tubercle  bacilli  in 
milk  are  now  known  to  be  wrong, 
and  of  i  acid-resisting  organisms, 
which  were  then  supposed  to  be 
necessarily  tubercle  bacilli.  But 
it  is  now  proved  that  'many  of 
these  acid-resisting  bacteria  are 
merelv  grass  organisms.  It  has 
not  even  been  proved  that  tuber- 
cular! disease  of  cows  is  com- 
municable to  man.  Lastly,  it 
seems  to  be  universally  forgotten 
that  if  the  tubercle  bacilli  are 
present  in  milk  they  pass  directly 
into  the  digestive  organs,  and  not 
into  the  respiratory  organs,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  consumption  in 
the  digestive  organs  is  compara- 
tively rare,  the  disease  being 
mainly  confined  to  the  respiratory 
organs. — Exchange. 


Shelter  Belts  for  Stock. 

Every  Australian  breeder  should 
recognise  them  as  an  abBolule 
necessity,  in  the  hot  weather,  when 
they  alVord  cattle  a  harbour  of  refuge 
from  the  heat,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
from  the  torture  caused  by  trouble- 
some flies. 

There  are  other  aspects  as  well  in 
which  shelter  belts  are  beneficial.  Ac- 
Cording  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
United  States  Government,  they  are 
invaluable  in  protecting  crops  from 
the  damage  frequently  resulting  from 
the  full  force  of  hot  destructive  winds. 
They  also  help  to  conserve  the 
moisture  so  ess?ntial  to  crops  grow- 
ing in  a  climate  like  ours.  It  has 
been  proved  that  wind  is  a  great  help 
to  evaporation  ;  as  its  velocity  in- 
creases evaporation  is  rapidly  aug- 
mented. Shelter  belts  in  breaking  the 
wind  effectively  retard  evaporation, 
and  thereby  save  to  growing  crops 
the  soil  moisture  necessary  to  keep 
them  thrilty  during  dry  windy  times. 
These  facts  are  especially  pertinent  in 
a  treeless,  level  agricultural  country, 
where  the  wind  has  an  unobstructed 
sw-eep  for  milws,  and  gets  constantly 
drier  in  its  course. 

cf  tree  planting  is  done  judiciously 
in  districts  where  natural  timbers  are 
scarce,  there  is  the  further  advantage 
of  having  the  necessary  timber  needed 
on  the  farm  at  hand.  The  various 
uses  of  the  shelter  belts  will  go  hand, 
and  in  hand  will  materially  improve 
the  value  ol  the  land  and  the  comfort 
of  the  farmer  and  his  stock. 
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The  Art  of  Showing  a 
Horse. 

The  art  of  showing  a  horse  so  that 
he  will  exhibit  his  good  points  in  the 
highest  degree  oi  prelection  can  only 
be  adequately  performed  after  years  oi 
practice.  But  practice  alone  is  not 
enough.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a 
quick  eye  ;  in  fact,  the  man  to  reach 
the  top  ot  the  tree  in  this  particular 
direction  must  be  a  born  judge.  It 
is  often  a  matter  of  comment  in  the 
show-yard  how  so-and-so  s  horses  are 
always  brought  out  on  the  top  oi 
their  form,  and  how  conversely  good 
animals  are  lrequenUy  spoilt  in  other 
studs  because  the  art  of  showing 
them  is  not  properlj  understood,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  primary  rule 
that  a  horse  should  only  be  shown 
when  he  is  fit.  How  frequently  do  we 
see  cases  where  animals  of  undoubt- 
edly superior  merit  have  been  put 
bacls  in  the  prize-list  because  it  was 
their  day  oil  !  There  may,  of  course, 
be  various  reasons  for  this,  and  there 
is  no  more  fertile  cause  than  over 
showing.  The  manner  in  which  an 
expert  showiman  will  bring  out  a 
horse  deserves  to  be  recognised  more 
as  an  art  than  a  business.  JSio  two 
animals  can  be  treated  exactly  alike, 
and  it  is  this  fact  which  gives  the 
successful  judge  an  opportunity  of 
scoring  over  another,  who  may  be 
suuiciently  expert  in  the  mechanical 
art  but  cannot  apply  it  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of 
getting  sullicient  Hesh  without  too 
much  fat,  the  maintenance  of  the  hair 
in  a  heavy  horse,  or  the  condition  of 
the  legs  in  a  light  horse,  but  the 
mouthing  and  training  are  two  parti- 
cular points  in  which  the  adept  scores 
so  successfully. 

We  have  known  cases  of  physical 
defects  being  immensely  improved  by 
the  art  of  the  showman  ;  for  instance, 
even  in  the  matter  of  shoeing  a  great 
alteration  can  be  made  in  the  action 
of  the  horse.  The  use  of  heavy  shoes 
and  light  shoes  is  better  understood 
by  harness    men  then    by  any  other 
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class  of  exhibitor,  and  very  fre- 
quently judges  themselves  are  de- 
ceived, in  so  far  as  they  ascribe  an 
ellect  to  a  wrong  cause. 

While  there  is  undoubtedly  a  great 
art  in  the  showing  of  harness  stock, 
it  is  sometimes  much  more  dilhcult  to 
conceal  the  detects  of  action  in  an 
animal  shown  in  hand.     Some  horses 
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receiving  advice  irom  the  ringside  with 
reference  to  the  showing  ot  a  hacitney 
horse  in  hand,  but  however  capable 
of  giving  advice  that  important  body 
of  public  opinion  may  ne,  it  shoula 
not  be  forgotten  that  some  horses  go 
best  at  certain  paces,  and  that  pace 
can  best  be  regulated  by  the  man  who 
is  showing.  this  is  particularly  the 
case  in  a  hackney  horse,  which  is  in- 
clined to  fight  somewhat  in  the  fore- 
action.  To  give  him  rope  would 
merely  accentuate  this  defect,  and  not 
infrequently  by  giving  him  a  some- 
what shorter  line  the  action  can  be 
heightened,  and  ;  the  hock  action 
greatly  improved.  In  the  case  of  the 
draught  horse  the  exhibitor  has  more 
opportunity  to  mask  defects  than  in 
the  case  ol  a  light  horse.  A  little  back 
at  the  knee — a  tuft  of  hair  can  con- 
veniently mask  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  defect  ;  and  in  the  joints,  too, 
much  can  be  done  by  an  expert  show- 
man to  make  the  most  of  such  joints 
as  a  horse  is  furnished  with  by  the 
skilled  use  of  wet  bandages.  How 
often  do  we  hear  the  remark  passed 
that  such  an  animal  has  not  natural 
but  "  made  "  joints,  a  tribute  in  a 
sense '  to  the  skill  of  the  showman, 
although,  of  course,  it  does  not 
entirely  deceive  good  judges  ?  Yet  it 
cannot  be  reasonably  taken  objection 
to,  because  a  man  is  entitled  to  show 
his  horse  in  the  best  possible  fashion, 
so  long  as  he  does  not  stoop  to 
methods  which  are  intended  radically 
to  deceive  in  a  shady  manner.  It  is 
a  well-acctepted  maxim  that  foals  show 
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themselves  to  more  advantage  when 
run  loose  than  when  shown  in  hand* 
and  a  great  many  yearlings  and 
young  stock  never  quite  do  themJ 
selves  justice  at  that  age  because, 
their  training  is  not  quite  matured. 

Similarly,  in  the  showing  of  hu  uteris 
a  tail-coat  is  of  no  inconsiderable 
service,  and  not  the  least  successful! 
move  of  the  professional  shower  is  t« 
understand  the  pace  at  which  his. 
horse  shows  to  oest  advantage,  and 
in  this  respect  it  may  be  mentioned 
thst  relatively  less  attention  is  paid' 
to  how  a  horse  may  hack,  compared 
with  the  attention  devoted  to  him 
when  extended.  Altogether,  the  show-! 
ing  of  horses  illustrates  almost  morej 
than  anything  else  how  success  lies  in 
putting  the  finishing  touches.  Most 
exhibitors  are  good  up  to  a  certain? 
point  in  the  mere  mechanical  bringing 
out  and  dressing,  out  the  art  really, 
lies  in  studying  the  horse  from  all 
points — his  pace,  his  action,  uiid  his] 
temperament — and  making  the  most  of, 
them. 


Diseases  of  Sheep.  ^  -  J 

—  By  H.  Leeney,  M.R.C.V.S.  -  1 
Sheepbreeders  in  general  probably 
give  but  little  credit  to  the  veterinary 
profession  for  recent  improvements  in 
the  treatment  of  ovine  diseases.  A 
great  deal  that  has  been  written 
might  be  summed  up  in  the  cautic 
words  of  a  reviewer,  who  said  of  ai 
book,  "  It  contains  much  that  is  m-w; 
and  much  that  is  true,  and  that  \>  inch 
is  .new  is  not  true,  and  that  which 
is  true  is  not  new.'  The  sheepbreeder 
is  bke  others,  inasmuch  as  he  does! 
not  like  being  preached  at,  and  the 
attitude  of  the  breeder  is,  truth  to 
tell,  the  correct  one  for  the  veterin-4 
arian  ;  since  nearly  all  the  ore  u  .  . 
troubles  are  the  outcome  of  climatic 
or  dietetic  conditions,  which  the  uoc-I 
tor  cannot  cure,  but  follows  the  now 
universal  practice  of  preventive  medi- 
cine, in  pressing  upon  clients  the  de- 
siiability  in  avoiding  lirst  causes,  or] 
anticipating  the  consequences  of  ad4 
verse  conditions,  which  latter  may  be 
unavoidable.  The  diseases  of  sheep 
are  most  mysterious  ;  they  are  all! 
pretty  well  understood— their  means  of 

tion,  and  sequelae  ;  but  the  uuture  of 
the  animal,  the  conditions  under  whichj 
he  must  live  to  be  worth  keeping,  are! 
such  as  do  not  lend  themselves  to! 
individual  doctoring,  such  as  thel 
horse  or  dog.  The  maladies  of  the 
sheep,  whether  in  Australia,  in  the! 
Argentine,  or  in  the  homeland,  are 
much  the  same,  except  that  in  thial 
matter,  as  in  so  many  others,  Austra- 
lia sutlers  less. 

—  Parasitic  Host.  — 
A  considerable  army  of  scientists  ar« 
engaged  in  all  civilised  countries  in' 
investigating  the  diseases  of  animalsW 
and  from  the  linieuii  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States,  and  from  thM 
New  /.  aland  experts  employed  by  the' 
Government,  we  continue  to  tocoivj 
valuable  reports,  all  pointing  in  thffl 
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WE   ARE   BUILDING  ON         £2  I 

Securing  a  big  share  of  your  Business  this  year.  <1> 

W 

For  the  sum  of  £2  Cash  we  will  deliver  to  the  Adelaide  Railway  Station  the  following  goods  \l/ 
m'       careiully  packed.    It  yon  want  them  put  on  board  boat  at  Pott  Adelaide,  add  1/-  extra. 

9      Baz  best  White  Sugar.  lA.  66  lbs.,  at  one  penny  per  lb.          ...         ...  0   S   0  $ 

9      1  tin  Morton's  Kippered  Herrings.  2d.    1  lb.  Candlel,  3d.        ...          ...          ...  0    O    0  X 

9      2  tins  Fresh  Herrings,  id.     3  lbs.  Japan  Rice,  3d  O   O    7  X 

9      3  large  bars  No.  1  Ansel's  Soap           ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  O    1    O  2[ 

9      3  tins  Fruits  in  Syrup.  9d.     3  tins  Jam,  assorted.  9d.   O    t    6  X 

9      1  packet  Kooloo  Tea,  8  ounces  for  3d.     :i  tins  Potted  Meats,  2d.        ...         ...  O   O    S  J! 

•  1  box  Note  Paper  and  liuvelopes.  3d.     1  II.  Extract  of  Soap,  Id.      ...         ...  O   O   4.  * 

9       Mb.  tin  The  Celebrated  "Crown"  Baking  Powder       ...          ...          ...          ...  O    0    3  S 

Jj      24  lb.  tin,  gross  weight,  Our  2/-  Tea,  reduced  to  buyers  of  this  parcel  for       ...  1   to   O  IjJ 

%                                                                  £2  0  °  i 

Z       A  £t  parcel  may  be  arranged  by  taking  ball  quantities  o(  the  larger  items,  others  will  be  added  (|> 

Z    to  make  up  the  amount.    Customers  desiring  may  have  goods  o(  equal  value  not  mentioned  111  <1> 

<*>    thi»  list  substituted  in  place  ol  any  of  the  smaller  lines  not  wished  (or.  When  goods  are  intended  £ 

A    for  prepaid  rail  sidings  or  ports,  it  will  prevent  delay  If  cost  of  carriage  ot  freight  ll  added.  $ 

«>    Special  Lines    Winks.  Choice  Vintages,  a  dozen  varieties  to  choose  from,  1/3  bottle  ;  A  le  and  * 

*»    Hto.it.  H    do/  .  Aerated  Waters.  .V- ;  Tonic  Ale    ,„,,  II,, p  lleer,  .V«  do/ .  :  English  Ale,  qrts..  13.9  •  W 

9>   Ouinness'  Stout,  quarts.  13/9;  Brandy,  23/  gallon  ;   Dry  (Jin,  20/- ;  Whisky,  22/  ;   Rum,  SO/.!  * 

♦  0  *  Tom  (in,  .        A •   ,rted  Jam.  *  do/,  c,  •    .■!       A  .  .oiled  Ft  nits,  3  dor.  case,  24/-.                '  • 

Seasonable  Fresh  Fruit    and  Vegetables  supplied.  $ 

*  HENDERSON   BROS.,   28G  and  288  Kundle  Street,  Adelaide,  f 

Return  this  Advert. w< mcnt  with  Order.  Z 
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'  direction   "f  e,,od  man. axemen  I  na 
means  <>f  prevention     of  disease, 
with  l)iK   lit  t  It-  in  tin-  wnj   ul  recon. 
mi  n  hit  ions    f.  >r    1 1 1  -  -    i  i  atmenl  of 
■when    establish".!.      It    is    only  when 
tome  ~; | v. •< •  i - 1 1 1 \    i*av,i.ira!i|..  waion'  <!.• 
Velops  irnmen-e  numbers    of  parasite- 
'  thai   tin-  -die.-p  oun.i-s  can  li>  prevail 

I  fd  upon   to   ua   .'   a    war  which  should 

L  be  |X"  |K'tn;il.    It   th"  parasitic  d'Seas  s 

I' were  eliminated    t  he  sheep  would  know 

I  but   littl.'   troul.l,'.     If  unit. si  and  de 

p  termined.      unr. 1.  n '  in         olV, .i  t  w  

Bind.  .   «e  i'oul.1   reduce  them  almost 

h  to  nil.  It  i«  to.,  of'. -a  forgotten  that 
the    iftTt-rm initio   eauses  of  parasitise 

'  arc  not  simply  environmental,  lml 
eon-it  it  u'  ional.  an. 1  more  or  le*  fader- 
dependent  .      It    is    not    to   he   SUOp  >s  -d 

,  that  li.'1'aiKO  a  lamb  is  weakly  in  Con- 
stitution he  will  actually  develop. 
Bay.    luon  'liial     worms     w  ithout    th  ■ 

t  peed.  Tt  is  an  old  theory,  long  since 
rxploded.      that      dirt      and  poverty 

,  "breed*'  certain  maladies— they  do  so 
in  a  broad  sens,..  I.  it  th-re  must  b- 
the  seed,  or  nothintr  in  the  animal  oi 

'  vegetable  citation  ran  he  reprodur  d. 
Unless   it    vi.'l.l    "  seed   after  his  kind, 

J  whose  seed  is  in  its, 'If  upon  t hp  eart h . " 

■After  niuddlinrr  about  for  cpnturips. 
and  thinking  o  irs.-lves    too  clever  to 

lacceot    the   above   simple  declaration. 

Bive  havp  had  to  come  to  it  after  nil, 
and  our  scientific  leaders  are  now 
agreed  that  "  it  was  so.'-  Before  a 
sheep  can  become  the  host  of  a  pnra- 

Jsite  it  must  in  some  form  have  been 
.present  in  the  water  or  pasture,  which 
latter  includes  the  air  as  a  medium 
for  winged  creatures  Rutehers,  and 
all    who    have    had    to    do    with  the 

"•dressing  of  carcases,  will  testify  to  the 
constant   or  nearly    constant  pres  'nee 

■of  some  form  of  parasitic  life  >n 
sheep,  and  because  the  majority  "die 
well"  and  appear  to  have  suffered  no 
ill  effects,  a  familiarity  breeds  con- 
tempt for  this  danger,  as  for. other 
risks.  It  is  doubtless  a  part  of 
nature's  economy  that  sheep  should 
earn-  certain  guests,  and  that  no 
great  harm  results,  so  long  as  fair 
balance  is  maintained,  but  for  reasons 
at  one  time  regarded  as  inscrutible. 
but  now  pretty  well   known,  there  is 

,  a  veritable  invasion  at  irregularly  re- 
curring intervals,  and  the  breeder 
scores  a  loss  where  he  should  have 
made  profit.      Tt   i«  not   enough  tnat 

fwe  should  strive  against  these  pests 
when  by  their  numbers  we  see  serious 
damage  in  front  of  us  ;  we  should  en 

'  deavour  to  get  rid  of  th  s»ed.  The 
few   mature    worms   of  this  year  are 

,  capable    of    spreading   disaster  next 

vear.  since  "  the  vilest  things  do 
Ifastest  propagate." 

—  Favourable  Conditions  for  Certain 
Worms.  — 

■     The  most    favourable    condition  for 
certain  classes  of  worms  is  the  stag- 
nant  nool.   with   low    forms  of  vege- 
table life  in  it.     Tt  circumstances  per- 
mit,   then,    we    shall    not    water  the 
flock   from   such   sources.     One  of  th- 
chief  reasons    for    the   greater  Jo 
sustained   by    Vi-fralian  sheepbreed. 
is   due    to    th<i  neressitv    of   drtn'  ; 
from  water  hol-s  polluted  during  th- 
long  droughts— polluted  by  the  sh< 


thcmselvev  as  well  as  other  CTSf, 
tures. 

Constitutional  vigor  on  the  part  of 
the  animal  seems  to  confer  more  or 
less  immunity  from  attack,  and  the 
power  of  resistance  when  attacked. 
Im  swamps,  for  instance,  where  we- 
thers will  li\e  f  ii  lily  well,  lambs  or 
hog-gets  will  fade  away,  the  victims 
of  parasite-  which  they  cannot  throw 
off.  Older  animals  will  succumb  when 
poor.  There  is  what  is  known  as 
physiological  degeneration,  and  such 
condition  invites  invasion.  In  the 
healthy  and  vigorous  the  blood  con- 
tains more  iron  and  salt,  both  of 
which  are  mimical  to  many  forms  of 
parasites.  Our  fore-fathers  discover- 
ed the  utility  of  these  two  substances 
before*  they  had  analysed  the  blood, 
and  they  are  recommended  in  the  old- 
est works  extant  as  a  "cure"  for  this 
that,  and  the  other,  having  its  origin 
in  parasitism. 

The  long  w  oolled  and  heavy  breeds 
suffer  most  from  parasitic  invasion, 
not  alone  because  they  are  reared 
upon  lowlands  which  suit  the  genera- 
tion of  worms,  but  because  they  have 
to  grow  wool  as  well  as  make  growth 
at  the  same  time.  This  has  been 
noted  in  New  Zealand  especially  by 
that  eminent  veterinary  adviser  to 
the  Government,  Mr.  .1.  A.  Gilruth, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

With  regard  to  drugs,  recent  experi- 
ments performed  by  Mr.  Oilruth  in 
New  Zealand  would  seriously  shake 
our  faith  in  their  vermicide  action, 
were  it  not  that  experience  at  home 
has  shown  that  a  course  of  medicine, 
of  which  even  large  s>n<de  doses  pro- 
duce no  appreciable  effect,  have,  after 
a  time,  a  marked  influence  upon  the 
subjects  to  which  thev  are  adminis- 
tered. Going  away  from  sheep  for 
illustration  of  my  meaning,  T  would 
point  to  the  use  of  so-called  "  alter- 
natives "  for  horses  and  cattle.  Not 
Finlay  Dunn,  with  his  lifelong  study 
of  veterinary  therapeutics,  could  tell 
us  how  they  act,  but  agrees  with 
other  observers  that  "  they  alter  for 
the  better  the  condition  of  the  sys- 
tem." and  that  they  "  counteract  or 
annihilate  disease,  though  their  mo- 
dus operandi  is  not  yet  definitely 
settled."  So  it  is  with  worm  reme- 
dies, or  at  least  some  of  them,  with 
sheep.  Although  living  worms  taken 
from  the  sheep  and  immersed  in  these 
substances  in  about  the  same  amount 
of  fluid  as  would  be  found  in  the  liv- 
in"-  subject  do  not  nuickly  die  or 
leeui  much  to  mind  their  position,  it 
is  known  by  experience  that  a  course 
of  such  substances  as  iron  and  salt 
has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  host 
undesirable  as  a  dwelliw,  while  the 
absorption  of  the  drugs  into  the  sys- 
ten  of  the  sheep  provides  the  blood 
v  ith  materials  in  which  it  was  defici- 
ent, and  so  adds  to  the  vigor  of  the 
animal,  and  enables  it  to  overcome 
the  debilitating  influence  of  pnra-i'es. 

Th-  proportion  of  powdered  sul- 
■  '  tte  of  iron  to  dri«d  salt  should  be 
that  of  one  of  the  former  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  latter,  more  concentrated 
doses  inducing  constipation  in  ordin- 
ary seasons,  but  permissible  in  wet 
weather,  and  on  scouring  pastures. 


The  Dairy  Man. 

A  lot  has  been  written  about  the 
dairy  cow  from  all  points  of  view. 
We  have  studied  her  various  require- 
ments,  and    offered    advice   in  abiin- 

dani  n   the  liest    methods  calculated 

to  improve  her  milk  yielding  capacity 
in  order  to  bring  about  more  pro- 
fitable results.  While  this  is  as  it 
ought  to  be,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  thai  it  is  equallj  essential 
to  study  the  dairyman.  A  dairy  ex- 
pert recently  said  :— "  It  is  necessary 
that  both  should  he  of  the  right  type 
to  ensure  success.  One  can  accomplish 
nothing  without  the  other.  Hood 
dairy  cows  vs.  i ]  1  bring  no  profit  unless 
handled  by  a  good  dairyman  ;  and  a 
good  dairvman  can  make  no  profit 
unless  he  has  good  dairy  cows." 

We  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  man  must  be  bred  right  as  well 
as  the  cow.  but  he  must  have  a  good 
deal  of  natural  adaptability  for  the 
business.  Some  men  keep  dairy  cows, 
vet  dislike  them,  and  their  surround- 
ings, and  the  never  end'n.r  work  and 
attention  which  thev  entail.  Tf  in  a 
position  to  do  it,  they  delegate  their 
duties  to  the  hired  man  or  bov,  and 
chance  the  consciences.  Such  men 
rarely  succeed  with  their  cows.  We 
have  known  some  of  them,  first. class 
farmers  in  many  respects,  yet  fail 
where  the  dairy  cow  was  concerned. 
They  did  not  like  cows,  and  the  cows 
did  not   like  them. 

"  What    makes    the  lamb  love  Marv 
so? 

The  eager  children  cried. 
Why,     Mary     loves     the    larr-.h,  you 
know. 

The  teacher  she  replied." 

While  farming  is  a  staple  business 
all  the  world  over,  there  is  no 
branch  of  it  that  brings  in  quicker 
and  surer  returns  than  dairying  to  the 
man  by  nature  adapted  to  it.  He 
must  be  a  man  who  likes  his  cows, 
takes  a  pride  in  them,  studies  their 
wants,  does  everything  possible  to 
assure  their  comfort.  Tf  he  likes  his 
business  it  makes  him  a  happy  man. 
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Raising  Calves  Without  Milk. 


Farmers  and  dairymen  must  use 
good  bulls,  raise  the  heifer  calves, 
develop  the  young  heifers,  anid  give 
the  best  of  care  and  feed  to  the  result- 
ing cows.  But  he  who  sells  the  whole 
of  his  milk  has  none  with  which  to 
raise  the  calves.  But  to  raise  calves 
without  milk  is  quite  a  difficult  task 
(says  a  writer  in  The  American 
Agriculturist).  'During  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  calf's  life  it  is  quite  im- 
possible. But  after  this  short  period 
of  time  undoubtedly  excellent  calves 
can  be  reared  without  anv  milk  at 
all. 

The  newly-born  calf  should  be  allow- 
ed' to  remain  with  the  mother  for  the 
first  two  or  three  days  .  It  is  thus 
enabled  to  obtain  the  colostrum  for 
first  milk)  which  is  so  essential  in 
starting  the  work  of  the  digestive 
apparatus.  This  is  of  advantage  to 
the  mother  also,  because  the  nursing 
of  the  youngster  tends  to  relieve  the 
inflammation  which  is  invariably  pre- 
sent in  the  udder  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  at  freshening  time.  • 

For  two  weeks  following  the  time 
when  the  calf  is  taken  from  the  cow 
it  should  be  fed  twice  daily  from  a 
clean  pail  about  5  Tb.  of  whole  milk 
fresh  from  the  cow.  This  is  not  a 
great  amount,  but  is  enough  to  make 
the  calf  grow  well,  and  to  remain 
just  a  trifle  hungry,  so  that  at  an 
early  ace  it  begins  looking  for  some 
other  source  of  supply.  In  most 
cases  when  between  two  and  three 
months  old  the  calf  will  begin  nibbling 
at  bits  of  hav  or  straw  lying  about. 
This  is  a  good  indication  that  a  great 
deal  of  nourishment  would  be  takeni — 
lucerne  or  lucerne  hay —  or  some  grain 
if  the  youngster  ha/d  access  to  it.  A 
mixture  of  cracked  corn,  whole  oats, 
bran,  and  oilmeal  in  equal  parts, 
supplemented  by  lucerne  and  a  small 
amount  of  corn  silage,  makes  an  ex- 
cellent ration  for  young  and  growing 
calves. 

But  the  calf  is  yet  too  young  to 
rely  wholly  upon  dry.  solid  feeds  for 
sustenance,  and  some  nourishment  in 
liquid  form  must  be  furnished  for  a 
time  in  addition  to  the  small  amount 
of  solid  food  he  will  consume.  For 
this  purpose  oilmeal  mixed  lap  in  form 
of  a  gTUel  is  much  liked  by  calves 
starting  with  a  smaller  amount  and 
increasing    to  1  tb.    of    oilmeat  daily 


per  calf,  mixed  up  in  hot  water,  and 
allowed  to  cool  to  about  80  degrees. 
There  are  many  commercial  calf  foods 
on  the  market,  but  those,  as  a  rule, 
are  high  in  price. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  methods 
of  raising  calves  without  milk  was 
that  advocated  years  ago  by  Stewart 
in  "Feeding  Animals."  Stewart's 
theory  was  to  boil  hay  that  had  been 
cut  early,  thus  extracting  the  soluble 
nutritive  constituents.  "The  extract 
contains  all  the  food  elements  requir- 
ed to  grow  the  animal,  besides  heing 
as  digestible  as  milk."  Usually  the 
hay  tea  in  itself  contains  too  small 
an  amount  of  nourishment  and  too 
much  water.  To  overcome  this  objec- 
tion Stewart  added  middlings  and  flax 
seed,  and  referring  to  an  experiment 
in  rearing  calves  with  hav  tea  he 
says:  "We  tried  an  experiment  by  feed- 
ing two  gallons  of  hay  tea  in  which 
one-fourth  of  a  pound  of  flax  seed  and 
one-fourth  of  a  noi'rad  of  wheat  mid- 
dlings had  been  boiled,  to  each  of  five 
calves  thirty  days  old.  This  expert 
ment  was  continued  sixty  days, -with 
a  gradual  increase  during  the  la-^t  30 
days  of  middlings  to  one  pound  per 
day.  These  calves  did  remarkably 
well,  gaining  an  average  of  a  little 
over  two  pounds  per  head  per  day." 

Two  pounds  gain  daily  is  large  for 
calves,  and  really  more  than  can  rea- 
sonably be  expected  from  the  feeding 
of  skim  milk,  and  the  ration  of  hay 
tea,  middlings,  and  flax-seed  meal  is 
so  cheap  and  so  easy  to  make  that 
when  it  becomes  generally  realised 
that  good  results  can  be  obtained 
through  its  use.  the  dairyiman  will 
have  solved  well  the  problem  of  sup- 
plying cows  to  the  dairy  that  are 
each  generation  better  and  more  pro- 
ductive than  those  of  the  preceding 
generation.  Then  will  dairy-cow  im- 
provement begin  for  sure,  and  we  will 
cease  to  be  content  with  cows  of  the 
common  low  grade  that  are  being 
milked  to-day. 


Ensilage  Compared  With 
Hay. 

It  must  not  be  surmised  that  the 
main  object  of  eoverting  into  silage 
the  green,  succulent  grass  and  fodder, 
which  is  so  plentiful  in  all  parts  of 
the  State  during  the  spring  of  the 
\  ear,   is  because  there  is  anv  risk  of 


its  being  spoiled  by  bad  weather  ■ 
made  into  hay.  It  is  because  by  prata 
tical  experience  it  has  been  shown  thai 
by  ensiling  a  crop  much  more  of  thj 
nutriment  is  preserved  than  if  dried  in- 
to hay,  and  that  a  given  acreage  will 
carry  more  stock;  also  by  converting 
it  into  succulent  silage  the  crop  ill 
available  for  purposes  for  which  hayj 
by  itself  would  not  be  suitable,  viz. J 
for  milk-producing  or  fattening  «tock, 
without  going  to  the  expense  and 
trouble  of  growing  root  crops  to  mid 
with  the  hay,  to  make  the  equivalents 
nutritive  ratio.  The  advantages  to  be 
gained  by  the  use  of  silage  has  been! 
proved  wherever  used  ,and  it  is  within! 
the  me%ns  of  every  industrious  dairy 
farmer  to  have  a  uuantitv  of  greml 
fodder  all  the  year  round  in  the  form 
of  silage.  The  most  suitable  time  to 
cut  for  silage  is  when  the  fodder  has 
reached  its  highest  state  of  maturity, 
and  before  there  is  anv  chance*. of  its 
entering  into  the  ripenm^  stage.  The 
overhead  silo  is  now  to  be  seen  in 
most  dairying  centres  of  the  Stat°. 
but  as  this  is  bevond  the  means  of 
large  numbers  of  dairy  farmers  at  the 
present  time,  it  is  necessasy  for  them 
to  know  that  holes  any  shape,  simply 
dug  in  the  grourd  where  you  can  de- 
nend  on  the  earth  bein^-  sound,  mav 
be  used  with  the  greatest  success 
From  my  own  knowledge,  good  silage 
can  be  produced  by  pnttino-  into  the 
pit,  the  green  fodder,  chaffed  or  loose, 
and  dimply  covering  it  with  two  feet 
of  earth  ;  in  six  or  ninn  months'  time 
it  will  come  out  succulent  and  sweet. 
All  kinds  of  wheat  and  thistles,  if  pit- 
ted whilst  green  and  succul-nt .  have 
been  turned  out  six  months  after  - 
wwds  in  excellent  condition,  and  dur- 
ing the  cold  winter  months  stock  have 
devoured  them  ravenously.  P,y  saving 
the  green  fodder  by  this  3ystenM 
thirty  to  forty  tons  can  be  silaovd 
off  one  acre,  thereby  allowing  a  dairy- 
man with  a  little  land  to  keep  a'large 
number  of  stock,  and  at  one-half  the 
cost  of  other  foods.  I  have  known 
animals  to  fatten  as  well  on  silage  as 
they  would  on  the  best  of  sprin<r  pas-, 
tures.  Another  important  factor  is 
this,  that  the  greater  the  number  of 
animals  yen  can  keep  on  a  small 
farm,  (he  more  manure  you  can  save, 
and  thus  be  in  a  Position  to  put  back 
into  your  land  what  the  crop  has 
taken  out.  .•mil  thereby  keen  mi  the 
fertility  of  the  farm,  and  enhance  its 
value  at  the  same  I  inr\—  Tournal  of 
Agriculture. 
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Hints  on  Small  Wool  Clips. 

At  the  present  time  sheep  are  de- 
pasturing on  a  larger  percentage  of 
the  small  holdings  in  South  Australia 
than  ever  been  the  case  before.  I'rac- 
tioalh  all  this  wool  is  sold  in  the 
local  market.  Unfortunately,  how 
bver,  for  the  Fanner,  this  wool  <wik>- 
times  does  nol  oome  to  market  in  very 

good  order,  ami  buyers  view  these 
carelessly-got -up  clips  with  a  certain 
amount  of  disfavor  almost  amounting 
to  prejudice. 

In  this  .li  t  irl,'  we  wish  to  point  out 
as  far  as  possible  the  faults  in  general 
character  and  get-up,  which,  if  remedi- 
ed, would  mean  n  source  of  profit  to 
the  grower. 

It  may  l>c  taken  for  granted  that 
the  lvtter  a  clip  is  prepared  for  mar- 
ket the  greater  the  competition,  and. 
naturally,  the  higher  the  price  per  lb. 
secured.  Many  a  clip,  is  spoilt  by  the 
want  of  attention  at  shearing  -  time, 
and  if  proper  attention  is  not  given 
to  skirt  intr.  classing,  and  packing, 
comparatively  poor  prices  have  »obe 
accepted.  Plenty  of  cases  have  come 
before  our  notice  of  carelesslv-got-up 
clins  realising  comparatively  low 
prices.  The  grower  immediately 
blames  the  selling  broker  for  sacrifi- 
cing his  wool,  and  tries  another  bro- 
ker the  f^llowinc  year,  with  the  same 
result.  Tt  would  be  better  if  he  set 
to  work  to  discover  the  tni"  cause 
of  the  low  prices  .  Very  often  the 
wool  is  bundled  into  hales  as  it  comes 
off  the  sheeo.  bellies,  pieces,  -tained 
nieces,  and  loc'.-s.  even  to  dags,  find- 
ing a  place  in  the  same  bale,  and  the 
trouble  is  that  onlv  a  certain  a"crion 
of  the  wool  buyers  cm  compete  for 
these  carelessly  -  got  -  up  lots.  The 
wool,  if  properlv  separated,  might 
have  been  boug-ht  by  buyers  for  each 
of  these  five  descriptions,  with  strong 
competition  for  each  lot,  whei  • -s  tl>e 
buyers  able  to  b>d  for  the  flip  in  Us 
mixed  state  -would  leave  a  good  mar- 
gin when  Valuing,  owinor  to  the  diffi- 
culty and  uncertainty  of  gauging  such 

It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
would  pav  the  "-rower  to  carefullv 
prepare  his  wool  for  market.  Tt  is 
cheaper  and  easier  to  skirt  and  class. 
l>oth  fleece  and  pieces,  as  the  wool 
comes  from  the  sheep's  back,  than 
later  on.  when  beino-  prepared  for 
■manufacture.  The  buyer,  in  valuing, 
has  to  calculate  the  cost  of  sorting 
and  separatine  before  he  can  fiv  his 
Valuation.  The  owner  of  the  '■-  ' 
lv  prepared  article  finds  that  his  wool 
seldom  or  never  realises  his  evn -na- 
tions, and  frnrpientlv  it  lead*  to  dis- 
satisfaction and  endless  disputes. 

Few  of  the  small  wool  growers, 
comparatively  speaking,  have  taken 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  Port  Vde- 
laide  wool  stores  during  the  busy 
period  known  as  the  wool  season. 
The  advantage  of  comparing  their 
wool  with  other  lots  and  of  picking 
up  knowledge  civen  by  pxoort-;  in  the 
wool  trade  is  thus  denied  them  Warn- 
of  the  wool   terms  to  them  have  no 


significance,  They  cannot  tell  to 
which  class  their  wool  rightly  belongs, 
except  bj  comparison  with  their  neigh- 
bours, whose  wool  they  haven't  even 
seen  ;  but  should  they  realise  Jd.  to 
Id.  per  lb.  less,  woe  betide  the  selling 
lieoker. 

What  we  would  impress,  and  this  is 
most  important,  is  that  the  gross: 
monej  return  per  head  is  the  truest 
and  Ivst  guide  to  a  sheepfarmer.  For 
instance  :— A's  sheep  cut  10th.,  which 
average    !>d.     per    tb.   equals  7/fi  per 

head.  li  has  lighter,  drier,  perhaps 
cleaner  wool  ;  he  cuts  7Jlb.,  which 
average  him  lid.  per  lb,  equals  fi/101 
per  head.  A  is  thoroughly  dissatisfied 
with  his  broker,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  is  making  T.Ul.  per  head  more 
than  his  neighbour,  though  P>  got  2d. 
per  lb.  more  for  his  wool.  This  on 
500  sheep  is  equivalent   in  money  to 
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We  will  now  show  how  the  defects 
complained  of  can  be  obviated  : — 

The  woolshed,  used  altogether  for 
the  purpose  of  shearing  sheep,  or  the 
barn  (i\ed  up  temporarily  for  a  wool- 
shed,  should  be  properly  swept  and 
cleaned  before  shearing  commences. 
See  that  each  sheep  is  evenly  shorn, 
so  that  second  cuts  may  be  avoided; 
these  are  a  loss,  as  usually  they  fall 
out  among  the  locks,  and  leave  the 
rest  of  the  staple  so  much  shorter. 
When  the  fleece  is  off,  it  should  be 
carefully  gathered  up;  and  put  on  the 
wool  -  roller's  table,  which  should  be 
at  a  convenient  place  near  the  shear- 
ing board.  When  opened  out,  or 
thrown  on  the  table  with  the  outside 
of  the  fleece  upwards,  it  should  be 
trimmed,  or  skirted.  In  our  South 
Australian  farmers'  wools,  generally 
all  that  is  necessary  in  the  way  of 
skirting,  after  removing  the  belly,  is 
to  slightly  trim  all  shabby  or  sweaty 
pieces  off  from  the  edge  of  the  fleece, 
so  that  the  fleece  is  left  looking  clean 
and  attractive  to  the  eye.  Of  course, 
all  dags  and  stains  come  off,  and  the 
stained  pieces  which  are  taken  from 
the  male  bellies  can  go  in  with  the 
other  stained  pieces.  The  bellies,  both 
male  and  female,  can  then  make  one 
lot,  to  save  making  too  many  lots  in 
a  small  clip.  If  only  one-half  a  bale 
each  of  bellies  and  pieces,  put  them  in 
one  bale,  separated  by  a  piece  of  bag- 
ging, and  with  a  marked  line  on  the 
outside  of  the  bale  to  show  where  the 
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division  is,  as  this  is  better  than  mix- 
ing the  two  sorts  together. 

Rolling  and  Classing.  —  When  the 
fleece  is  skirted  to  the  intelligent 
satisfaction  of  the  farmer,  roll  tip  by 
turning  in  towards  you,  the  far  side, 
then  turn  over  ao-a'n*  towards  you, 
and  you  have  the  fleece  in  a  strip, 
say,  a  foot  to  one  and  a  half  feet 
wide,  with  the  outside  of  the  fleece 
(timed  inwards.  Roll  up  from  the 
breech  along  the  side  to  the  ruck. 
The  fleece  is  now  ready  for  class;ng. 

Tn  our  small  South  Australian  clins 
the  sheep  as  a  rule  run  fairlv  even  in 
quality.  Tt  is  generallv  sufficient  to 
make  two  classes,  putting  in  the  ton 
lot  all  bright,  well-grown,  li<di<.  s ti-d 
and  lustrous  wool,  and  throwing  out 
for  the  second  class  all  those  yellow, 
heavy  in  grease,  e«rth.  or  sand,  and 
dingy  or  unsound  fleeces. 

From  here  the  wool  goes  into  the 
bale,  and,  after  packing  neatlv,  has 
to  be  branded.  Rrand  everything, 
however  small,  even  to  bao-s  enclosed 
in  bales.  Number  from  one  onwards 
in  consecutive  order;  avoid  duplicate 
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numbers,  as  they  cause  endless  annoy- 
ance and  confusion. 

Branding.— There  is  one  right  way 
to  brand  a  bale  of  wool,  and  one 
only.  Brand  on  the  top  or  flap  end, 
also  on  front  side.  The  front  is  that 
side  opposite  to  the  seamless  side  of 
the  flap.  Brand  first  the  brand,  then 
the  description,  then  the  number. 

The  reason  for  branding  thus  is  :  if 
branded  on  one  end  only,  the  other 
end  is  left  for  the  buyer  to  put  on 
his  counter-mark  after  the  bale  is 
dumped  ;  besides,  it  has  occurred  that 
the  number  has  been  chaffed  off  on 
the  waggon  or  on  the  truck,  and  when 
re-trucked  at  the  break  of  gau^e  Ins 
the  other  end  down,  and  that  number, 
brand,  or  description  has  been  effaced 
or  chaffed  beyond  recoTnit'on,  and  you 
have  a  bale  with  perhaps  no  identifi- 
cation marks,  or  perhaps  no  number. 

Then  when  sending  to  market  a 
way-bill  should  be  forwarded,  together 
with  an  advice  to  the  broker. 

Some  small  clips  come  to  hand 
in  good  order,  while  others  show  that 
an  effort  has  been  made  to  do  some- 
thing. A  wonderful  change  for  the 
better  has  taken  place  in  this  State 
during  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  it  will  continue. 

Before  finally  closing  this  article,  we 
would  add  a  word  of  advice  in  respect 
to  selling.  Do  not  hamper  your  bro- 
iler with  excessive  reserves  :  he  knows 
the  value  of  the  wool  and  the  state 
of  the  market  better  thin  you,  nnd 
it  is  to  his  interest  to1  realise  as  higdi 
a  price  as  possible  for  the  produce 
committed  to  his  care.  Ee-offered 
lots  are  not  favourably  received  by 
buvers,  and  thus  a  reserve,  instead  of 
being  a  protection,  may  become  a 
source  of  loss. — Elder's  Beview. 


Successful  Dairying. 

One  of  the  best  dairy  herds  in  New 
Jersey  is  that  at  the  New  Jersey 
Training  School  Csavs  an  American 
exchange).  Sunt.  T..  B.  Johnston  was 
impressed  with  the  importance  of 
dairying  f»t  th<-  t;me  *b°  school  was 
established  in  1SR9.  The  herd  now 
consists  of  olny  pure-breed  TTolsteins. 
Snpt.  Johnston  saya  they  have  stuck 
Ihifl  lined  in  preference  to  all  others, 
because  they  have  found  TTolsteins 
produce  more  milk  per  pound  of  grain 
fed,  are  more  hardv,  'e"s  susceptible 
•  0  diseases,  and  are  of  a  more  nuiet 
deposition  than  some  other  breeds 
that  have  been  tested  on  the  place. 
At  present  the  herd  consists  of  forty- 
r  ii/hf  head,  including  thiry-three  dairy 
cows. 

The  records  of  some  of  the  best  ani- 
mals are  as  follows  :— Fill  a-pail  No. 
9,  fl  v.aru  old,  10,637  lb.  milk,  one 
day's  record  .TO  !)>.,  uwI.'m  record  334 
lb.  :  Qneen  N'o.  .",  from  December  1. 
1904  to  December  1,  1905,  produced 
10,104  lb.,  dav's  record  51  lb.,  week's 
record  324  lb.  ;  and  Bloss  No  1,  6- 
Id  cow,  with  a  year's  record  of 

ll.fiftl  lb,  mirk, 


The  dairyman  in  charge,  in  a  recent 
interview,  said  >— "A  daily  record  is 
kept  of  the  milk  yielded  by  each  cow. 
The  nervous  temperament  and  dispo- 
sition of  each  animal  are  also  observ- 
ed and  recorded.  Each  cow  is  bred 
so  as  to  calve  every  year.  The  ,  heifer 
calves  showing  the  most  favourable 
points  in  regard  to  milk  yield,  dispo- 
sition, type,  size,  etc.,  are  rais»d  and 
added  to  the  herd.  As  the  milk  from 
our  herd  is  used  by  the  children  at 
the  training  school,  it  is  n?cessary  that 
we  have  a  uniform  supply  the  year 
around.  For  this  reason  we  have  two 
or  three  fresh  cows  in  every  month. 

As  a  rule,  the  calf  is  left  with  the 
dam  until  it  is  two  days  old,  when 
it  is  taken  away.  If  the  cow  for  anv 
reason  has  inflammation  in  her  udder 
in  our  experience  it  seems  best  to 
keep  the  calf  with  the  cow  until 
she  has  fully  recovered.  When  ta'ien 
from  the  cow,  the  calf  is  placed  in  a 
stall  by  itself  and  fed  from  eight  to 
ten  quarts  of  its  mother's  i  lilk  ihree 
times  daily.  We  use  a  calf-feeder  and 
find  it  very  satisfactory.  As  the  calf 
grows  older  water  is  added  to  the 
milk  and  the  milk  decreased  at  the 
same  time.  We  also  add  a  small 
amount  of  calf  feed  which  we  are 
using  with  good  results. 

The  milk  is  gradually  decreased, 
and  the  calf  is  weaned  when  about 
four  months  old.  During  this  time 
it  is  encouraged  to  eat  silage,  grain, 
and  hay,  or  corn  stover.  The  grain 
is  the  same  as  that  fed  to  the  cattle 
and  is  given  to  the  calves  sparingly. 
We  allow  the  young  stock  to  eat  as 
much  roughage  as  they  want,  They 
are  handled  as  much  as  possible  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years.  As  a  conse- 
quence, by  the  time  the  first  calf 
comes  the  young  cow  is  so  well  train- 
ed that  she  can  be  milked  without  anv 
trouble.  We  usually  breed  our  heifers 
when  they  are  from  18  to  21  months 
old. 


Ring  Worms  in  Sheep. 

Apropos  of  the  experiments  car- 
ried cut  at  the  Experimental  Farm  at 
Glen  1  nnes,  N.S.W.,  with  a  view  to 
finding  a  cheap  and  effective  met  bod 
of  treating  lung  worms  in  sheep,  ine 
method  in  which  these  parasites  re- 
produce themselves  is  interesting.  The 
young  of  these  worms  escape  from 
the  lungs  of  infected  sheep,  and  be- 
come scattered  over  the  pastures,  etc 
They  are  then  swallowed  with  the 
grass  or  water  and  find  their  way 
probably,  says  Curtice,  "through  the 
blood-stream"  into  the  lungs  of  the 
sheep.  Arriving  at  the  extreme  ends 
of  the  bronchial  tubes,  they  break- 
down some  of  the  tissues  and  become 
encysted.  In  the  cyst  they  grow  to 
adull  si/e  and  develop  sexual  eharac- 
tcr;  then,  escaping  from  the  cysts, 
l hey  make  their  way  into  the  small 


air-tubes,  where  the  sexes  mate  and 
reproduce.  The  eggs  are  then  laid, 
and  these  hatch'  into  young  worms, 
which  find  their  way  into  the  lungs, 
whence  the  sheep  coughs  them  up. 
and  the  whole  process  begins  over 
again." 


Terrible  Nerve 

Neuralgia 


THE  SLIGHTEST  TOUCH  OF 
HER  HAND  MADDENED  HER 

CLEMENTS  TONIC 

CURED 

Is  there  any  ailment  that  makes  the 

body  so  sensitive  to  touch  as  Neuralgia 
or  Inflatnation  of  the  nerves?  Is  there 
anything  to  compare  with  the  agony  of 
sleepless  nights,  caused  through  nervous 
neuralgia  of  the  face  ?  Yet  when  it  is 
caused  by  bad  liver  or  stomach  as  it  is 
often  is,  Clements  Tonic  is  the  rapid 
remedy.  Read  this  letter  from  Miss 
Mary  Renton,  88  Highnet  Street, 
Richmond,  Vic,  written,  9/9/11:— 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD., 

' '  1  have  not  heard  of  a  parallel 

complaint  to  mine.  To  show  the 
various  forms  Neuralgia  will  take, 
which  I  had  for  one  year,  every 
hair  of  my  head  came  away,  and 
the  slightest  touch  about  my  head 
or  face  would  cause  intense  pain. 
I  am  thankful  to  say,  since  re- 
covering my  health  my  hair  has 
grown  rapidly  again.  On  one 
occasion  I  was  in  the  hospital  for 
kidney  complaint,  and  they  did 
the  best  they  could  for  me  ;  but 
my  nerves  were  all  unstrung. 
One  of  my  own  family  brought 
home  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
Clements  Tonic  for  me  to  try, 
and  I  soon  found  it  was  the 
medicine  I  was  in  need  of.  I  kept 
taking  it  for  four  months,  and  am 
in  robust  health.  I  have  no  fears 
of  the  above  complaints  with  a 
bottle  of  Clements  Tonic  in  the 
house,  and  I  think  no  home  should 
be  without  it. 

(Signed)      MARY  RENTON." 

This  is  but  one  case  of  hundreds.  This 
medicine  is  equal  to  a  doctor  in  your 
home  where  they  are  unobtainable.  It 
uiv--s  new  stomach  strength,  appetite, 
regularity  of  t  e  bowels,  good  rest  and 
perm&nc  i  health,    am,  chkmists 

&  STORKS  SUM,  IT  HVURYW.iKRK. 
t;et  it  ami  get  well,  and  live  healthily. 
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Brittle  Hoofs  in  Horses. 

Nothing  is  more  annoying  to  the 
owner  of  a  horse,  or  taxes  the  pa- 
Hence  of  the  shoeing  smith  more  se- 
verely, than  brittle  hoofs  which  lie 
Ii;ls  to  shoe.  The  cause  of  this  con- 
dition has  been  the  subject  of  inquiry 
for  a  long  period.  Some  authorities 
have  held  that  it  was  due  to  the  cus- 
tom which  is  now  almost,  if  not  quite, 
obsolete,  of  paring  and  rasping  the 
hoofs  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
the  surface  smooth  and  glossy;  in 
many  cases  the  operation  was  con- 
ducted to  a  greater  extent  with  the 
idea  of  improving  the  shape  of  the 
fool  It  has  been  observed  that  some 
people  preferred  to  have  clean-look- 
ing rounded  feet,  while  others  are 
content  to  take  the  shape  of  the  foot 
as  nature  left  it  so  long  as  the  sur- 
face is  kept  smooth  and  is  susceptible 
to  the  polish  which  can  be  obtained 
by  the  application  of  the  oil  brush. 
These  causes,  no  doubt,  are  in  opera- 
tion. Constantly  rasping  the  feet,  al- 
lowing evaporation  from  the  fibres  of 
horn  which  terminate  running  obli- 
quely on  the  surface  of  the  hoof, 
would  haev  something  to  do  with  ren- 
dering the  part  dry,  and,  therefore, 
brittle,  preventing  the  natural  elas- 
ticity of  the  horn  which  exists  in  full 
perfection  if  the  parts  are  left  alto- 
gether untouched.  One  inconveni- 
ence which  is  attached  to  a  brittle 
hoof  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  suf- 
ficient hold  for  the  nails  to  keep  the 
shoe  in  its  place,  and,  as  has  been 
remarked,  the  ingenuity  of  the  shoe- 
ing smith  is  frequently  taxed  to  ob- 
tain this  desirable  result,  and  to  find 
nail  hole  after  nail  hole  cracking  away 


on  the  slightest  touch  of  the  hammer 
on  the  nails  is  a  state  of  affairs  cal- 
culated to  try  the  workman's  temper, 
and  to  end  in  compelling  him  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course  to  make  the  best 
of  a  bad  job,  and  to  stick  a  nail  wher- 
ever he  can  find  a  place  which  he 
thinks  is  likely  to  hold  it.  driving  it 
at  the  •same  lime  with  the  greatest 
caution,  with  the  fear  that  the  part 
which  he  is  operating  upon  will  pre- 
sently shelve  away  and  compel  him 
to  draw  the  nail  from  the  shoe  again 
and  seek  another  spot  for  its  appli- 
cation. This  condition  of  feet  would 
naturally  come  under  the  head  of  un- 
sound feet,  and  would  therefore  be 
included  in  the  list  of  hereditary  dis- 
ease. Had  these  processes  been  really 
an  active  cause  of  brittle  hoofs,  hard- 
ly a  carriage  horse,  hack,  or  hunter 
would  have  escaped,  but  at  this  par- 
ticular period,  which  lasted  for  years 
in  the  writer's  recollection,  it  was 
noticed  that  horses  used  in  rough 
work  whose  feet  were  left  uncared  for 
were  certainly  more  subject  to  brittle 
hoofs  than  were  those  whose  feet 
were  regularly  pared  and  rasped.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  the  evidence  care- 
fully considered  points  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  heredity  is  the  main  factor 
in  brittle  hoofs. 

With  the  idea  of  preventing,  cur- 
ing, or,  at  any  rate,  controlling  the 
progress  of  the  disease,  as  it  may 
properly  be  called,  various  devices 
were  had  recourse  to,  such  as  stop- 
ping the  feet  and  anointing  the  out- 
side of  the  horn  with  certain  hoof 
ointments.  For  a  very  long  period 
stopping  the  feet  of  all  horses  in  any 
stable  which  had  the  least  claim  to 
be  well  managed    was  a  ceremony 


which  was  adopted  as  regularly  as 
the  feeding  and  watering  of  the  ani- 
mal.     A  box  was  kept  in  the  stable 

filled  with  cow  manure,  and  a  rough- 
ly-constructed wooden  spatula  was 
stuck  in  the  middle  to  be  ready  for 
use,  and  a  stableman  who  neglected 
to  fill  the  whole  of  the  bottom  of 
the  horse's  feet  with  the  material  by 
the  aid  of  the  spatula  would,  if  de- 
tected, most  probably  have  lost  his 
place.  It  seems  difficult  in  the  pre- 
sent day  to  understand  that  such  an 
absurdity  was  perpetrated  in  the  best 
conducted  stables,  not  only  with  the 
sanction  of  the  owner,  but  by  his 
stern  orders,  on  the  plea  that  unless 
the  sole  of  the  foot  was  kept  in  an 
clastic  and  yielding  condition  the 
horse  would  infallibly  become  lame 
Over  and  over  again,  the  shoeing 
smith,  on  removing  the  shoe  from  a 
lame  horse,  has  complained  that  the 
bottom  of  the  sole  is  as  hard  as  a 
flint,  adding  that  the  feet  had  evident- 
ly not  been  properly  stopped,  and 
that  it  was  no  wonder  the  horse  was 
lame.  This  flinty  coating  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  foot,  which  was,  in  reality 
the  greatest  possible  protection  to 
the  internal  structures,  was  got  rid 
of  easily  enough  by  making  the  forge 
shovel  red-hot  and  applying  it  to  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  until  the  parts  be- 
came sufficiently  soft  to  yield  to  the 
application  of  the  knife.  The  satis- 
fied operator  then  worked  away  vigor- 
ously with  his  drawing  knife,  slicing 
off  chips  of  the  softened  horn  as 
easily  as  if  he  were  cutting  at  the 
rind  of  a  cheese,  until  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  sole  would  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  his  thumb.     It  is  not  ne- 
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"YOUR  MOST  VALUABLE  NERVE  REMEDY 
CLEMENTS  TONIC,  AS  TAKEN  BY  ME." 

•  AFTER  I  HAD  TAKEN  FOUR  BOTTLES  I  COM- 
MENCED TO  EAT  REAL  WELL." 

So  much  depends  upon  good  digestion  that  it  it 
in  a  sence,  a  kind  of  slow,  unthinkable  suicide  to 
court  ill-health  a'.d  indigestion,  with  its  attendant 
horrors,  when  a  few  bottles  of  this  well  known  and 
reliable  nerve  and  brain  tonic  will  keep  ths  appe. 
tite  good  and  the  stomach  healthy.  That  it  wili  do 
this  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  this  letter  and 
others  equally  to  the  point  received.  Read  it  :— 
"  Tyalgum,  Middle  Inn. 
"12th  June,  19IL 

CLEMENTS  TONIC  LTD. 

A  lew  lined  in  reference  to  your  valuable  nervs 
remedy,  Clements  Tonic.  I  suffered  for  pom*  time 
with  nervous  headaches,  and  anything  unusual  would 
make  ma  verv  nervous.  However,  after  I  had  used 
four  bottles  of  Clements  Tonic  I  began  to  feei  very 
much  refreshed,  and  could  eat  real  well.  I  reco- 
mmend it  as  the  best  medicine  I  have  ever  used  for 
nervousness  Many  thanks  for  your  •  Everybody's 
Cookery  liook.  It  contains  many  valuable  recipies. 
You  may  use  this  letter  anv  way  you  please. 

"(Signed)."    Mrs.  A.   BOA  RDM  AN. 

This  testemony  shows  what  a  boon  to  women  as  a 
health  restorer  Ihis  splendid  medicine  really  is,  and 
what  years  of  strength  and  health  women  who  are 
now  anamcmic  and  ill,  may  enjoy  through  its  use. 
All  chemists  and  stores  sell  Clements  Tonic  through 
out  Australia-  It  is  health  in  a  new  guise,  and  all 
women  should  remember  il. 


T.  J.  RICHARDS  &  SONS 


CARRIAGE,  BUGGY 
LSULKY  BUILDERS 

THE  LARGEST  PRIZE  TAKER  IN  SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 
Two  years'  guarantee  with  all  new  Vehicles.    Tyreing  included.    All  ma 
teriel  kept  in  stock  until  naturally  seasoned.      Write  for  Catalogues  and 
Prices. 

INSPECTION   INVITED  TO   MY  SHOW-ROOM   AND  FACTORY. 
Established  in  1886. 

Hindmarsh  Square,  Adelaide. 

ADELAIDE  SEWING  MACHINE  EXCHANGE. 

All  makes  Sewing  Machines  locked.  Singers,  almost  new,  £3  10/  ;  Drop 
Heads,  £1  10/-;  W>-rtheim's,  C2.  Other  makes  less,  all  guaranteed  test 
years.  Terms  arranged.  Machines  Bought.  Repairs  guaranteed  for  five 
years. 

MAIiONEY, 

23,  Adelaide  Arcade,  and  1,  Hirria  gton  Street  (Opp.  King's  Theatre). 
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How  They  Grow  Potatoes 
in  Germany. 

The  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Schools  of  Germany  have  trained  an 
army  of  practical  chemists,  expert  in 
the  analysis  of  soils  and  familiar  wit'" 
the  elemental  requirements  of  every 
plant  known  to  German  husbandry 
The  effective  value  of  every  kind  of 
fertiliser,  its  influence  on  crops  plain- 
ed in  sand,  clay,  or  loam,  and  the 
efficacy  of  clover,  lucerne,  and  other 
growths  when  ploughed  in  to  enrich 
soils  in  nitrogen  are  accurately 
known.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture, 
through  its  system  of  experimental 
stations,  has  worked  out  the  whole 
problem  of  varieties,  soils,  methods  of 
planting,  cultivation,  and  harvesting; 
the  farmer  has  only  to  follow  the 
methods  that  modern  science  has 
made  easy  and  plain,  and  with  reason- 
ably favourable  sunshine  and  rainfall 
his  result  is  secure. 

The  ideal  potato  land  is  a  warm, 
permeable,  loamy  sand  or  a  light 
moorland,  well  drained,  clean,  and 
rich  from  the  vegetable  decay  of  past 
ages.  Soils  containing  large  propor- 
tions of  sand  produce  potatoes  of  the 
best  flavour  and  with  the  highest  per- 
centage of  starch.  A  potato  field 
should  be  open,  fully  exposed  to  sun 
and  wind,  not  shaded  or  obstructed 
by  trees,  and,  above  all.  free  from 
clay  substrata  which  hold  water  and 
make  a  wet  subsoil.  Superficial 
scratching  of  the  earth  will  not  do 


for  potato  planting.  Every  additional 
inch  of  depth  broken  up  adds  a  tan- 
gible percentage  to  the  yield,  and  on 
the  best  farms  subsoil  ploughing  at- 
tains a  depth  of  12  to  15  inches.  Care- 
ful experiment  has  shown  that  land 
prepared  for  planting  in  autumn  yields 
one-third  more  than  if  treated  in  the 
same  way  in  the  spring  just  before 
planting  time.  Whatever  method  of 
planting  is  employed,  care  must  be 
taken  that  all  the  seed  potatoes  shall 
be  covered  at  a  uniform  depth,  the 
proper  depth  being  from  four  inches 
in  light,  sandy  soils,  to  three  inches 
for  loams,  and  two  inches  for  heavy 
clay  or  moorlands.  While  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  formulate  an  exact  rule  that 
will  fit  the  different  varieties  of  pota- 
toes and  varying  soils,  the  general 
principle  is  that  in  potato  culture  on 
a  large  scale  one  potato  plant,  or 
"hill,"  is  allowed  four  square  feet  of 
space.  The  German  farmer  who 
knows  his  business  plants  only  large, 
well-grown,  healthy  potatoes.  Not 
the  very  largest  are  used,  however. 
On  well-managed  farms  .  in  Prussia 
potatoes,  when  harvested,  are  fre- 
quently assorted  into  four  grades  or 
sizes,  viz.: — (1)  Very  large;  (2)  full- 
sized  and  perfect  in  form  and  condi- 
tion; (3)  medium,  and  (4)  small.  Un- 
der this  division  grade  1  brings  the 
highest  price  in  the  market;  g+ade  2 
is  used  for  seed  and  is  alsn  saleable 
for  food;  while  grades  3  am'  4  go 
mainly  to  the  distilleries,  the  starch 
and  dextrine  factories,  or  in  seasons 
of  great  abundance  are  fed  to  hogs 
and  cattle.      Seed  potatoes  are  usu- 


ally planted  whole,  not  cut,  as  is  often 
done  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries.  The  verdict  of  scientific 
experiment  is  that  cutting  the  seed 
potato  impairs  the  vigour  of  the  plant, 
which,  in  its  earliest  stages  of  growth, 
feeds  upon  the  substance  of  the  tuber, 
but  all  accounts  agree,  that  large  po- 
tatoes cut  into  sections  are  much  bet- 
ter than  small  ones  planted  whole 

From  the  standpoint  of  German  ag- 
riculture, fertilisers  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  land  is  the  most  compli- 
cated and  important  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  three  essential  elements  to 
be  provided  by  artificial  fertilisation 
are  phosphoric  acd,  potash,  and  nitro- 
gen. The  first  is  obtained  through 
the  application  of  mineral  phosphate. 
Thomas  slag  ^phosphate  meal,  or 
bone-dust.  Thomas  meal  is  applied 
in  the  proportion  of  1,000  to  1,200 
pounds  per  acre,  but  being  sparingly 
soluble  it  acts  very  slowly  on  the 
growing  crop,  ind  in  dry  seasons 
haidly  at  all.  It  is  most  effective  in 
moist  soils,  and  in  seasons  of  abun- 
dant rainfall.  Steamed  bonedust  is 
used — 300  to  400  pounds  per  acre — by 
being  strewn  over  the  land  in  the 
aii'.v.nin  and  ploughed  in.  Superphos- 
phate fertilisers  are  used  in  the  spring 
and  are  deposited  and  covered  with 
the  seed  at  planting  time.  Far  more 
important,  however,  for  potato  cul- 
ture are  the  potash-bearing  fertilisers. 
These  are  plentiful  and  cheap  in  Ger- 
many in  the  form  of  kainite  and  car- 
nallite  minerals  from  the  mines  of  the 
Stassfurt  district,  near  Magdeburg. 
The  eirormous  development  of  potato 
production  in  this  country  during  the 
past  thirty  years  has  been  due  to  no 
other  fact  so  potent  as  the  exclusive 
possession  of  an  unlimited  supply  of 
potash  minerals. 

Many  of  what  are'  now  the  best 
potato  lands  were  twenty  years  ago 
deficient  in  potash,  for  the  reason  that 
tha  potato  consumes  that  element  in 
large  proportion,  so  that  the  organic 
natural  supply  had  long  been  ex- 
hausted by  ignorant,  unskilful  cultiva- 
tion. What  was  needed  was  to  re- 
store the  exhausted  potash.  But  it 
was  found  that  neither  kainite  nor  car- 
11;. Mile — both  of  which  contain  traces 
of  chlorine — could  be  used  raw  aind 
directly  as  a  manure  for  the  growing 
crop  without  impairing  the  flavour  of 
the  potato.  To  produce  the  best  ef- 
fect these  mineral  fertilisers  have  to 
be  digested  and  assimilated  with  other 
elements  in  the  soil.  To  secure 
this  result  they  are  applied  during  the 
preparatory  process,  one  or  two  years 
before  the  land  is  planted  to  potatoes, 


R.  GO  R  ft  ELL, 

MUSICSELLER  &  IMPORTER  of 
Brass  Band  Instruments. 

Violins,  Flutes,  Piccolos,  Aocordeoos. 
all  kinds  of  Music,  Latest  Songs,  etc. 

Sole  Agent  Boosey  &  Co.'s 

So.  Adelaide  Compensating  Pistoa  Brass  Band  I»- 
atMMsnto.  "Corrcll  "  Oornots  fro* 
S3  V.    Boomy  Comets  frosa  £6  16s, 
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E.  ANDERS  &  SONS, 


AGRICULTURAL  ENOINEERS,  &c,   FREELINQ,  S.A. 
Manufacturers  of  High  Quality  STEEL  CULTIVATOR  SHARES. 

Perfeosly  9haptd  to  do  uood  work,  cut  out  all  weeds,  are  light  in  draught,  and  give  entirs  satisfaction 

in  wear. 

Anders'  SHARES  are  absolutely  the  best  and  Cheapest  you  can  Buy. 

These  Sharei  are  made  from  special  quality  steel,  carefully  tempered,  and  will  stand  the  severest 
teste.  We  make  all  sizes  •!  Hhares  to  fit  all  makes  of  Imported  Spring  Tooth  Cultivators  and  Harrows 
and  for  Colonial  ma/le  Cultivators,  either  Stump  Jump  or  plain  land.  With  large  square  hole  forlosp 
flit. ir».  or  ordmai,  holt  hole  Vk e  can  supply  loops  when  required.  Our  Reversible  Shares  are 
Money  Savers. 

FARMERS  !  It  wli!  yay  you  to  use  our  Shares--Post  your  orders  lo  its. 
E.  ANDERS  &  SONS,  FREELINO. 
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am!  serve  to  nourish  the  clover,  the 
lupine,  or  v>i!ht  fallow  crops  that  are 
grown  and  ploughed  under  as  manure. 
Ry  this  method  the  potash  salts  are 
not  only  digested,  purified  from  chlor- 
ine, and  mingled  thoroughly  with 
the  soil,  hut  it  is  enriched  hy  the  ni- 
trogen of  the  buried  vegetation  and 
prepared  tor  the  abundant  growth  of 
potatoes  of  the  highest  quality,  rich 
in  starch,  and  of  the  standard  flavour. 

Nitrogen  is  applied  in  the  form  of 
stable  manure  worked  into  the  soil 
during  the  one  or  two  years  previous 
to  potato  planting,  and  the  Chili  salt- 
petre, which,  as  already  described,  is 
used  ;is  a  top-dressing,  applied  direct- 
ly while  the  plants  are  growing  Chili 
saltpetre  covered  in  the  earth  cither 
leaches  away  into  the  subsoil  or  forms 
insoluble  combinations  with  other  ele- 
ments and  is  thereby  lost  to  the  far- 
mer. Used  as  a  top-dressing  it  has 
an  immediate  and  often  important  ef- 
fect in  reviving  and  stimulating  a 
crop,  but  it  should  never  be  applied 
to  the  soil  in  autumn  nor  in  the 
spring  before  the  potato  sprouts  have 
appeared  above  ground. 


,  Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the 
secret  of  German  pre-eminence  in 
potato  cultivation  consists  in  the  care- 
ful, patient,  scientific  preparation  of 
the  soil,  no*  only  by  the  restoration 
of  its  exhausted  elements  but  by  mel- 
lowing, enriching,  and  revivifying  it 
by  deep  cultivation  and  the  ploughing 
in  of  green  manure  crops,  which  have 
taken  up  and  digested  the  crude  mine- 
ral fertilisers.  Land  thus  prepared 
will  yield  three  or  even  four  crops  of 
potatoes  before  their  quantity  or  qua- 
lity will  begin  to  deteriorate.  In  ex- 
treme cases,  where  a  small  farmer 
cannot  advantageously  raise  any  other 
crop,  he  may  continue  to  plant  pota- 
toes on  the  same  ground  ten  or  twelve 
years,  but  good  husbandry  dictates 
that  as  a  principle  a  change  to  cereals, 
beets,  or  clover  is  advisable  after  the 
fourth  successive  season  of  potatoes. 

 <$>  

Clotted  Cream. 

This  peculiar  and  luscious  cream  is 
made  by  scalding  the  new  milk  as 
soon  as  cold   after   taken    from  the 


Schmidt  &  Catchlove 

106  Angas  Street,  Adelaide. 

GENERAL  ENGINEERS. 

Makers  of  all  classes  of  PUMPS. 
Specialists    in    Oil,    Gas,    and  Petrol 
ENGINES. 

Repair  Works  and  Tool  Makers 
'Phone  3161. 


cow.  It  should  be  scalded  to  just 
short  of  simmering,  say  from  175  to 
100  Fahr.  for  the  cream  that  is  to  be 
used  as  cream,  and  to  160  Fahr. 
where  the  cream  is  to  be  used  for 
making  butter 

So  it  is  seen  that  clotted  cream  may 
be  used  for  making  butter  the  same  as 
raw  cream,  or  ream,  as  the  Devon- 
ians call  it;  and  it  makes  prime  butter, 
the  other  management  being  equal. 


The  most  effective  Spraying  Oil  for 
Orchard  Pests  is 

CRUDE  PETROLEUM 

COSTS  ONLY  ONE  THIRD  OF  ANY 
OTHER  SPRAYING  OIL. 


Packed  in  barrels  containing  42  gallons, 
and  in  4  and  8  gallon  drums 

Get  prices  from — 

THE  BRITISH  IMPERIAL  OIL  CO.,  LTD., 

UNION  BANK  CHAMBERS,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 
Branches  and  Agencies  throughout  Australasia. 
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(Continued  from  page  561). 

cessary  in  the  present  day  to  explain 
that  the  natural  condition  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  horse's  foot  is  one  of  un- 
yielding density,  with  the  addition  of 
exfoliating  portions  which  break  off 
readily  at  the  touch  of  the  smith's 
knife,  and  are  the  only  portions  which, 
as  a  rule,  are  necessary  to  be  re- 
moved, leaving  the  bottom  of  the  sole 
hard  and  unwielding,  and  so  capable 
of  resisting  the  blows  which  would 
necessarily  be  received  from  loose 
stones  and  other  foreign  bodies  dur- 
ing progression.  In  the  treatment  of 
brittle  hoofs  it  is  probably  not  a  mat- 
ter of  much  consequence  what  reme- 
dies are  employed.  The  preparations 
of  tar  and  grease,  turpentine  and 
some  colouring  matters  can  have  little 
or  no  influence  upon  the  outside  of 
the  horny  structure.  The  sugges- 
tion that  they  block  up  the  openings 
of  the  horn  tubes,  and  thereby  do 
hirm  instead  of  good,  is  not  worth 
much  consideration.  Even  if  the  ap- 
plications had  that  effect  it  could  only 
apply  to  the  surface,  whereas  the 
brittle  condition  of  the  hoof  must 
necessarily  be  due  to  some  defect  in 
the  secreting  structure,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  wall  of  the  foot,  is  the 
coronary  band.  The  most  rational 
form  of  treatment  undoubtedly  is  that 
which  is  applied  to  the  coronet,  and 
any  stimulating  application,  such  as 
ointment  of  lard  and  turpentine  ap- 
plied with  friction  to  the  coronary 
surface  may  do  some  good  by  improv- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  part,  and 
stimulating  the  secretion  of  new 
horny  material.  If  anything  is  to 
be  done  to  the  exterior  of  the  hoof, 
the  application  of  wet  swabs  is  the 
most  effective  remedy. 

 *  

Tt  is  always  gratifying  and  encour- 
aging to  those  who  are  engaged  in.  a 
good  Work  to  hear  that  their  labours 
are  not  in  vain.  Patients  who  have 
been  cured  by  Vitadatio,  the  well  - 
known  herbal  remedy  and  gratefully 
acknowledge  it  are  most  heartily 
thanked,  they  have  in  turn  benefitted 
Other!  by  their  good  report.  In  this 
ooonection  our  readers  will  see  from 
an  advertisement  o'  vritadatio  how 
Mm.  Webeter  was  cured  twelve  \  ears 
ago,  and  continues  in  perfect  health 
to-day.  We  are  assured  that  Mrs. 
webeter'l  is  only  otic  out  of  hundreds 
of  curi-"  of  diseases  of  all  descriotions 
achieved  by  this  marvellous  herbal 
medicine,  which  is  a  product  of  (ho 
'  orom  on  wealth,  Air.  S.  A.  Palmer, 
the  distributor  of  the  remedy,  was 
himself  cured  of  hydatids  by  it,  and 
he  asks  all  sufferers  to  write  him  for 
full  particulars  of  Vitadatio    at  his 

Mn       130  Flinders  f/ane,  Mdb. 
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Breeding  and  Preparing  for 
Show. 

—  From  Start  to  Finish.  — 
Breeding  for  the  show  pen  may  be 
said  to  start  from  the  time"  the 
parents  of  the  birds  that  are  desired 
for  exhibition  are  being  carefully 
selected  to  mate  up,  for  it  is  from  that 
time  that  the  ambition  breeders  must 
he  prepared  to  work  with  the  object 
of  producing  chicks  which  will  not 
only  embody  the  desired  type  and 
colour,  but  will  be  of  the  healthy, 
vigorous  sort  that  will  go,  ahead  from 
the  shell,  putting  on  bone  and  sinew 

We  will  assume  that  the  breeder  has 
acquired  the  knowledge  necessgrv  to 
enable  him  to  mate  up  his  pen,  as 
many  chapters  might  be  written  on 
this  subject  alone  if  the  various  breeds 
were  to  be  considered  separately.  The 
mating,  therefore.  being-  done  to 
satisfaction,  and  the  hatching  brought 
about  in  good  time — a  month  or  two 
later  for  the  light  breeds,  especially 
Leghorns — it  is  necessary  to  keep  the 
show  pen  and  its  requirements  in  view 
when  dealing  with  the  chickens  right 
from  the  start.  Keep  them  tame  by 
careful  behaviour  among  them  and 
frequent  handling.  It  is  astonishing 
what  a  pull  the  breeder  has  who  con- 
stantly handles  his  youngsters,  and 
how  this  enables  him  to  form,  an 
opinion  of  their  ultimate  merit  long 
before  the  less  careful  breeder  who 
leaves  them  alone  until  they  are 
several  months  old,  as  many  do.  It 
being  essential  that  nothing!  shall 
check  the  proper  development  of  the 
chicks,  lice  and  vermin  of  any  sort 
must  be  absolutely  taboo — and  it  goes 
without,  saying  that  the  feeding  must 
be  of  the  very  best  for  future  exhibi- 
tion birds.  Extra  coarse  oatmeal 
given  dry  should  take  the  principal 
place  in  the  diet  of  the  very  voung 
ones,  changing  to  groats  after  the 
first  six  weeks  or  so  :  while  milk  as  a 
drink  is  excellent.  For  the  first  six 
or  eight  weeks  the  best  possible  food 
should  be  given  to  all  chicks,  but 
from  that  time  the  breeder  should 
begin  to  sort  out  into  "  likelies  and 
impossible,"  the  former  then  getting 
the  choicest  feeding,  while  the  latter 
must  conform  to  the  utility  chicks' 
diet  until  such  time  as  they  are  old 
enough  to  be  disposed  of  or'killed  for 
the  table. 

To  the  "  likelies  "  (he  ambitious 
breeder  now  turns  his  attention,  and 
at  about  four  to  six  months  (accord- 
ing to  the  variety)  should  be  able  to 
aerain  do  a  sorting,  thus  reducing  the 
likelies  "  considerably,  and  being 
able  lo  form  ouite  a  reliable  oninion 
as  (o  which  will  be  (he  best  specimens. 
Another  overhauling  should  take  place 
n  month  or  so  before  Ihe  birds  reach 
maturity,  and  by  that  time  (he 
earlier  shows  will  not  bo  far  off. 


Notes. 


In  the  meantime,  the  sexes  will  have 
been  separated  at  from  three  to  four 
months,  as  early  as  possible  being  the 
golden  rule,  and  every  attention  given 
to  the  general  work,  cleanliness,  good 
feeding,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  quite 
fresh  green  food  —  nothing  is  better 
than  growing  lucerne  —  being  a  sine 
qua  non. 

In  the  case  of  the  cockerels,  some 
difficulty  will  now  be  experienced,  as 
the  bigger  and  stronger  will  bully  the 
younger  and  weaker  ;  so  division  and 
subdivision  of  the  pens  may  be 
necessary.  No  cockerel  will  attain,  his 
full  size  if  continuallly  chased  about 
by  older  birds.  In  fact,  with  both 
cockerels  and  pullets  it  is  necessary 
to  only  keep  birds  of  about  the 
same  age  together.  Several  small  pens 
will  be  found  of  the  greatest  ser.'ice 
to  exhibition  breeders.  They  are  made 
of  wood,  about  30in.  high,  30in. 
broad,  and  about  66in.  long,  with 
narrow  bars  at  one  end  and  a  door 
in  the  middle  of  one  side,  Having  no 
bottom,  it  is  only  necessary  to  move 
them  every  day  or  two  to  ensure  the 
occupant  being  always  on  clean  oarth. 
For  cockerels  intended  for  show,  or 
cocks  getting  through  the  moult,  they 
are  incomparable.  For  two  or  three 
exhibition  pullets  or  a  hen  and  chicks 
they  are  also  useful.  They  will  also 
serve  as  a  roost  for  several  fowls  in 
a  run  by  adding  a  perch  lengthwise. 

It  is  necessary  in  all  cases,  and  with 
white  birds  absolutely  essential,  that 
they  should  be  kept  under  shade — 
preferably  that  of  trees,  as  being  the 
coolest— from  the  third  or  fourth 
month  of  age,  the  sun  being  a  great 
enemy  of  the  fancier.  About  six  or 
eight  weeks  before  the  first  shows,  the 
final  overhauling  takes  place,  and  the 
breeder  then  selects  those  he  intends 
to  exhibit  himself,  and  should  do  his 
best  to  dispose  of  the  remainder, 
except,  .if  course,  any  he  may  wish  to 
reserve  in  case  of  accident  or  as  stock 
birds.  He  should  be  able  to  get  a 
very  good  price  for  good  specimens 
that  have  been  reared  from  the  shell 
with  the  intention  of  being  exhibited, 
as  many -who  are,  unable  lo  breed  good 
ones  are  Forced  to  Durchase  or  stand 
no  chance  of  the  advertisement  of  a 
success  in  the  show  pen. 

A  few  small  pens,  about  30m.  square 
and  the  iame  height,  are  now  brought 

position  -here  about  half  an  hour  of 
the  newly-risen  sun's  rays  may  be 
obtained.  Sunlight,  as  a  rule,  is  to 
be  avoided,  but  birds  that  are  to  be 
kept  in  training  for  a  long  period 
need  a  little  in  the  cold  weather  as  a 
tonic,  and  when  just  rising  it  does 
no  harm  to  the  colour.  The  future 
competitors  for  honours  are  placed  in 
these  pem  For  an  hour  or  two  each 
day,  while  (he  fancier  puts  in  some 
time  and  patience  in  causing  them  to 
remain  quiet  when  people  gather  about 
(hem,  and  to  show  themselves  off  to 
best  advantage  when  a  judge's  trick 
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is  introduced.  Thin  is  easiest  brought 
about  be  putting  the  bird  in  the  i  ruin- 
ing jK-n  lirst  tiling  in  the  looming, 
when  it  is  liungiy  ,  unci  only  gi\  nig  it 
a  little  food  ut  !i  time-  som  thing 
r  choice  which  it  must  take  from  the 
hand.  Small  pieces  of  meat,  or 
inserts,  on  a  stiek  will  soon  aausc  it 
to  look  on  the  judge's  wand  as  u 
welcome  Intruder.  It  is  not  ad^  isable 
to  keep  the  birds  in  the  trains^  pens 
for  more  than  two  hours  da  iK  .  as 
they  need  in  earth  lloor  and  more 
space  as  permanent  quarters.  When 
they  have  become  quite  tame,  the 
training  pen  oeed  only  be  UtibtBet]  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  In  the  case 
of  the  Mediterranean  breeds,  "  comb- 
OVer  "  in  otherwise  promising  -ocker- 
els  is  frequently  caused  by  too  long 
confinement  in  a  small  pen.  When 
this  starts,  hold  the  comb  under  a 
tap  of  cold  water  ior  two  or  three 
minutes  morning  and  evening,  iter 
wards  gently  rubbing  it  until  the  cir- 
culation is  restored.  The  rest  oi  the 
day  the  birds  of  both  sexes  should  be 
kept  in  pens,  or  in  small  well  shaded 
runs.  Hens  or  pullets  will  frequently 
thrive  better  in  company,  but  must  be 
carefully  wtahced  to  see  that  all  arc 
quite  contented  and  that  there  is  no 
lighting. 

Birds  with  white  lobes  and  yellow 
legs  will  require  these  parts  frequently 
attended  to.  Green  grass  is  the  best 
tiling  for  yellow -legged  fowls  to  have 
as  flooring,  but  if  that  is  unobtainable 
dipping  the  legs  into  water  once  a 
day  will  retain  the  colouring.  Vase- 
line rubbed  in  now  and  then  will  also 
help  in  that  direction.  For  lobes 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  better  than 
bathing  once  a  day  in  milk  and 
water,  carefully  drying  afterwards, 
and  sprinkling  with  a  little  powdered 
zinc.  Gentle  manipulation  must  also 
be  given  if  any  signs  of  creases  or 
folding  are  visible.  The  general 
condition  of  the  bird  must  be  care- 
iully  watched.  A  little  fresh-cut  green 
bone  or  raw  meat  chopped  fine  should 
be  given  every  day  or  so.  Bread  and 
milk,  just  well  moistened,  not  sloppy, 
make  a  good  morning  feed,  and  the 
v.  ry  liest  oats  and  wheat  should  be 
be  given  as  hard  corn.      Games  and 

I  other  varieties  that  require  tight 
feathering  should  have  little,  if  any, 

1  soft  food,  and  should  have  a  few 
peas  added  to  the  ration  of  corn. 
Sharp  grit  must  always  be  within 
reach,  and  some  <raite  fresh  _reeii 
food  (lettuce  they  are  very  fond  of) 

*  must  be  supplied  daily.  On  no  ac- 
count must  food  \>e  allowed  to  lie  in 
front  of  them,  so  this  tends  to  make 
confined  birds  sicken  of  food  and  lose 

I  condition  very  quickly.  "Well-fed 
but  always  hungry  "  is  the  principle 

I        on  which  to  work,  so  thut  when  the 

|       judge  or  other  person  approach     t  Vi< 
fowl    puts    on    an     intelligent  and 
friendly  look,  as  though  it  is 
•      ted  in  things  generally  and  the  chance 
of  a  dainty  morsel  in  particul  . 

It  it  is  intended  to  exhibit  at  i  num 
bar  of  shows,  the-  fancier,  mil  t  eon 
i       aider  in  good  lime  which  bird  i  1 

exhibil  nl  which  show,  for  it  is  *e| 
dom  possible  to  have    an    ex'  at 


us  ver\  best  for  an  extended  period; 
but,  if  a  careful  method  is  adopted, 
with  some  experience  it  becomes  pos- 
sible to  bring  a  bird  to  tip-top  con- 
dition at  any  given  time.  The  less 
stimulants  that  have  been  given  to 
the  \xingster  during  the  period  o: 
growth,  the  easier  it  will  be  to  bring 
this  about.  With  regard  to  cockerels. 
Give  him  Douglas  Mixture  as  a  sole 
drink  (sulphate  of  iron,  S  ounces;  sul- 
phuric acid,  i  tluid  ounce';  1  gallon 
water);  reduce  the  amount  of  soft 
loot!  to  a  minimum,  and  add  to  the 
supply  of  meat,  about  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  show.  About  14  days  before 
that  time,  place  a  couple  of  carefully- 
selected,  clean,  healthy  hens  with  him 
in  the  pen  he  spends  his  days  and 
nights  in  ;  this  will  improve  his  car- 
nage wonderfully.  Take  the  hens 
away,  however,  about  four  days  be- 
fore the  show.  Thus,  when  he  finds 
himself  in  the  exhilvition  pen,  with 
beauties  of  all  kinds  and  rivals  of 
his  own  sex  within  sight,  his  carriage 
anil  pride  of  gait  will  make  hin'i  ap- 
pear to  great  advantage. 

In  the  case  of  the  pullets,  the  pro- 
cedure is  similar,  except  that  no 
male  bird  must  lie  with  them,  nor 
with  the  hens  from  the  time  they 
started  moulting.  Here  it  is  the  lay- 
ing that  is  to  be  considered,  for  a 
hen  looks  her  best  when  just  starting 
to  lay  after  a  rest.  Thus  the  feeding 
should  tend  to  check  all  laying  about 
four  weeks  before  the  show,  but  from 
about  three  wveks  before  give  the 
tonic  and  increase  the  supply  of  nitro- 
genous food,  so  as  to  bring  her  on  to 
lay,  if  possible,  just  prior  to  the  date 
when  she  is  to  look  her  best. 

Having  by  constant  attendance  and 
care  brought  his  exhibits  up  to  con- 
cert pitch  at  the  right  time,  our  fan- 
cier must  give  attention  to  the  clean- 
ing and  touching-up  which  is  necess- 
ary before  despatching  them  to  the 
show.  White  birds  must  be  well 
washed  three  days  before  exhibiting— 
not  later,  as  the  feathers  must  be  ab- 
solutely dry  or  they  will  not  "web" 
properly.  I  se  three  waters— the  first 
warm,  with  plenty  of  soap,  which 
must  be  worked  well  under  the  fea- 
thers ;  the  second  also  warm,  in  which 
they  must  be  well  rinsed  ;  the  third 
cold,  with  a  little  blue  in  it,  in  which 
the  rinsing  must  bt  repeated,  as  not 
a  trace  of  soap  must  be  left.  Pry 
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carefully,  and  keep  the  bird  warm. 
Let  it  pass  the  night  in  a  basket  in 
the  kitchen,  if  possible.  Legs  of  all 
varieties  must  be  well  cleaned  with  a 
brush,  soap,  and  water,  dirt  removed 
from  under  the  scales  by  means  of  a 
quill  toothprick  ;  then  rub  in  a  little 
vaseline,  and  polish  with  a  soft  cloth. 
Clean  the  comb  and  wattles  with 
vinegar  and  water  on  a  sponge,  and 
dry  well.  A  little  vaseline  is  as  good 
as  anything  to  finish  off  these  ports 
with  also,  if  well  rubbed  in  and 
wiped  off  with  a  soft  cloth;  but  vari- 
ous mixtures  are  advertised  for  this 
ii.irpose,  and  a  little  experimenting  on 
ordinary  fowls  will  soon  find  out  the 
best.  The  plumage  should  be  care- 
fully smoothed  down  with  a  soft 
cloth. 

When  despatching,  give  (he  bird  a 
roup  pill  as  a  safeguard,  and  see  that 
the  box  or  basket  it  travels  in  is 
clean,  dry,  and  free  from,  draughts, 
contains  some  clean  cut  straw  or  saw- 
dust as  litter.  You  can  then  feel 
satisfied  that,  win  or  lose,  you  have 
done  your  best— than  which  no  one 
can  do  more. — "  Australian  Hen." 


Give  the  fowls  fresh  water  three 
times  a  day  in  hot  weather.  Never 
put  it  in  the  sun.  Sun-heated  water 
is  often  the  cause  of  disease. 

Profits  in  the  poultry  yard  do  not 
hinge  on  breeds  and  varieties,  but  on 
birds.  Breeds  have  certain  character- 
istics, but  it  is  the  individual  which 
pays  or  fails.  The  poultry-keeper 
will  do  well  to  take  notice  of  each 
bird,  and  its  performances,  and  not 
rely  on  the  fact  of  their  being  of  this 
or  that  breed. 


South  Australian  poultry  owners  havs 
found  that  the  very  best  remedy 
for  the  TICK  CURSE  is 

Paulding's 
Phenytas. 


Periodically  dip  the  infested  birds  and  spray  infested  houses  and  runs  with 
Faulding's  Phenytas  and  therewill  be  no  further  fear  of  tick. 

t      PAULDING'S   PHENYTAS  la  Abaalnt*   DEATH   TO   THE  TICK 
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The  Perches. 

As  the  hens  spend  about  half  their 
time  on  the  perches,  the  construction 
of  them  is  of  some  importance.  In 
times  past,  it  was  customary  to  make 
the  perches  ladder  fashion,  the  first 
rung  near  the  floor  and  thsn  higher 
and  higher  to  the  roof.  Such  perches 
are  an  abomination.  The  hens  light 
for  the  highest  places  and  in  descend- 
ing them  seldom  use  the  ladder,  but 
generally  fly  from  the  top. 

I  know  a  poultryman  who  has  his 
roosts  on  a  level  eight  feet  high. 
Xow  a  hen  flying  from  that  height  is 
liable  to  strike  the  ground  very  hard 
or  get  injured  in  striking  against  the 
house  or  other  obstruction,  and  that 
is  not  all  :  just  watch  them  going  to 
roost.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for 
three  or  four  of  the  stronger  birds  to 
take  a  position  near  the  head  of  the 
ladder,  then  woe  be  to  the  late  comer. 
She  will  be  pecked  and  thrown  down 
until  in  desperation  she  seeks  a  place 
outside. 

Now,  this  can  all  be  avoided  by 
making  the  perches  lower.  Twenty- 
four  to  thirty  inches  is  about  right. 
It  is  true  young  pullets  like  a  higher 
seat.  I  have  seen  them  fly  up 
against  the  roof  in  their  endeavours 
to  get  a  better  position,  but  after 
they  fall  a  few  times  they  get  over 
that  kind  of  foolishness  and  become 
reconciled  to  low  perches.  They  are 
in  every  way  the  best.  If  a  bird 
gets  pecked  or  crowded  off,  it  walks 
around  until  it  sees  a  better  opening 
and  in  the  morning  they  can  all  get 
down  without  any  trouble. 

tlitrh  perches  are  the  cause  of  many 
a  pullet  acquiring  the  habit  of  high 
'King,  which  is  very  annoving.  All 
the  smaller  birds,  such  as  Hamburgs, 
Leghorns,  Minorcas  and  others,  can 
fly  over  a  six-foot  fence  when  once 
they  learn  the  power  of  their  wings. 

The  roosting  poles  should  be  flat, 
not  less  than  two  or  three  ins.  wide. 
1  have  seen  perches  made  of  one  i;ich 
boards  set  up  edgeways  with  sharp 
corners.    That  is  all  wrong.  Fowls 


cannot  sit  comfortably  that  way.  C!n 
a  three  inch  surface  with  the  corners 
taken  off  a  hen  can  spread  her  toi  s 
and  with  her  claws  reach  over  the 
corners  fore  and  aft.  That  way  she 
can  balance  herself  ;  her  weight  rests 
squarely  on  her  toes  and  she  can  sit 
with  some  comfort.  The  poles  should 
be  loose,  so  they  can  be  taken  out 
when  cleaning  the  house.  I  aim  to 
provide  good  roosting  places  for  inv 
fowls,  and  then  insist  that  they  use 
them.  Never  allow  a  hen  to  roost 
in  a  tree,  barn,  or  any  other  place, 
except  the  proper  one.  '  With  a  little 
patience  and  persistants  they'  can  be 
trained  to  go  just  where  they  ought 
to. — American  Poultry  Journal. 


Breeding  Turkeys. 

Turkeys  should  not  be  restrained. 
They  require  much  more  exercise  than 
chickens.  Without  a  free  run  they 
soon  show  signs  of  loss  of  health  and 
thrift,  perceptible,  perhaps,  to  only 
the  watchful  eye  that  knows  well  the 
springy  bearing,  glossy  plumage, 
bright  eye  and  plump  body  of  the 
turkey,  the  surroundings  of  which 
are  suitable  and  agreeable.  No  other 
food  that  can  be  provided  for  a  tur- 
key past  one  month  of  age  is  so  good 
for  it  as  that  which  it  will  find  for 
itself  in  the  fields  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  large  flock  of  turkeys  is  no 
inconsiderable  help  in  keeping  down 
insect  pests.  The  favourite  food  of 
the  turkey  is  the  grasshopper,  but 
many  other  insects  are  dainty  mor- 
sels for  its  palate,  eagerly  sought  for. 

However,  it  is  best  to  restrain  the 
turkey  somewhat,  and  absolutely 
necessary  to  restrain  it  until  a  month 
old  if  satisfactory  results  are  to  bo 
obtained.  Strange  to  say,  the  in- 
stincts of  the  mother  turkey  are  not 
altogether  conducive  to  the  well  be- 
ing of  her  brood.  For  example,  she 
will  lead  them  through  the  grass  and 
weeds,  while  yet  wet  with  dew  in  the 
early  morning,  until  the  poults  are 
drenched  ;  and  young  turkeys  are 
very  susceptible   to  moisture.  They 


are  much  more  easily  drowned  than 
are  young  chickens.  '  Drenched  with 
the  dew  from  the  grass  and  weeds, 
apparently  their  strength  forsakes 
them  and  they  sink  down  to  be  lost 
and  die,  while  their  rrpther  marches 
on  through  the  wet  grass  apparently 
oblivious  of  their  loss.  It  may  ir 
domestication  has  so  weakened  the 
turkey  ua  to  take  from  it  much  of  its 
ability  to  withstand  moisture  while  it 
is  young,  without  lessening  the  in- 
stinct of  the  mother  to  lead  her 
brood  forth  to  eat  in  the  freshness 
and  dewiness  of  the  morning — another 
evidence  that  mind  is  more  enduring 
than  matter.  However  this  may  be, 
if  one  does  not  wish  to  have  half  ol 
the  brood  lost  in  the  wet  grass  or 
weeds,  he  must  keep  them  panned  up 
until  the  dew  or  rain  has  nearly  or 
altogether  dried  off  the  grass.  A  pen 
made  by  standing  four  wide  boards 
—  say  '20  inches  wide  —  on  edge,  and 
holding  them  in  place  by  driving 
stakes  against  them,  will  answer. 
Whenever  the  poults  can  get  over  the 
boards  they  can  endure  the  dew.  If 
some  short  boards  are  laid  across  one 
corner  to  form  a  roof,  and  this  ccr- 
ner  is  protected  from  surface  water, 
the  pen  makes  as  good  a  domicle  for 
the  flock  as  can  well  be  devised. 

A  hen  will  hatch  and  mother  tur- 
keys, and  mother  them  almost  oi 
quite  as  well  as  a  turkey.  During 
the  first  month  of  their  existence  she 
will  not  take  them  on  the  harmful 
long  tramps  through  the  wet  grass 
that  I  have  just  written  about.  But 
after  the  poults  are  a  month  old  the 
turkey  n\akes  the  best  mother,  as  she 
knows  best  where  abounds  the  food 
best  for  them,  while  a  hen  will  not 
lead  them  on  those  tiresome  )"ng 
walks  that  are  to  obtain  that  food. 
At  this  time  a  brood  mothered  by  a 
hen  will  leave,  her  often  if  there  is  a 
brood  mothered  by  a  turkey  to  join. 
This  is  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished  for. 

The  plan  that  I  have  found  the 
best  is  to  have  most  of  the  turkey 
eggs  hatched  by  hens.  The  turkey 
nest  is  systematically  robbed,  three 
or  four  of  the  fresh  eggs  being  allow- 
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BLACK  ORPINGTONS. 

OUR  SPECIAL  ENGLISH  STRAIN. 

Our  Special  English  Strain.     Have  woo  cl< 


Pun  1  :  —  A  Champion  Oook,  Son  of  the  (anions 
"  largenfri  King,"  a  great  prize  winner  mated 
lo  m>-I <•  •  ■  t..  «l .  low  .->ei  block y  hen*  of  rich  green  sheen, 

■IBS  prist  lakir*.  Eggs  42/*  dozen. 
Pii       Beaded  by  "Sargenfrl  Prince,"  an 
otlMf  splendid  oook  of  "  Sargenfrl  King  "  line, 

BUtted  lo  a  few  choke  hern  anil  pnlleiH  of  mansivc 

liT.t  of  type   Eggs.  42/-  dozeb. 
i'rs  ;      lleided  by  a  vigorous  young  Cockerel  of 


great  size  and  broad  back,  very  low  set,  with  good 
females.  Eggs.  21/-  dozen. 

AMERICAN  BARRED  PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS. 

The  Ringlet  Strain. 

They  are  barred  to  the  skin  :  line  feather,  fine 
layers. 

Pp.ii  1  :  —  Imported  American  Struin,  headed  by  a 
grand  shaped,  dark  cock,  mated  to  a  pen  of  fe- 
males thai  won  "Garden  &  Field  "Challenge 
Cup,  March  Koyul,  11(11  Eggs.  42/-  dozen. 
Hi  n  2:  -  Specially  mated  to  produce  good  layers 
combined  with  show  qualities,  Eggs.  21/-  dozen. 


SARGENFRI  WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

Heavy-Laying  strain,  have  h  en  distributed  ..ll< 
over  Australia,  N.Z.,  India,  Malay  States.  1 
strain  has  been  line  bred  for  12  years,  and  built 
from  te-ted  hens  laying  from  280  to  298  eggs 
year.   Eggs.  217-  Uld  10/6. 

THE  INVINCIBLE  SARGENFRI 
RUNNER  DUCKS 

are  veritable  e;,'g  machines  — won  every  1st  I 
Special  Prise  in  Adelaide  Shows  during  1911  -i 
won  all  prize*  it  March  Royal  IMS, 

Eggs,  21/-  and  10  6. 


C.J.CHANDLER    ■tflf*  El^^t  Payneham. 

►♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^♦♦♦♦♦♦♦^ 
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Eqqs!  Eqqs! 

Sittings  from  Heavy  Laying 

White  Leghorns 
Black  Leghorns 
Black  Orpingtons 
Silver  Wyandottes 

15  Eggs  to  each  setting.  Guaranteed 
fertile  or  replaced.    10;6  per  setting. 

T.  E.  YEL1.JLND, 
S.A.  FaRMri '  Co -Op    Uni«n,  Ltd. 


ad  to  remain  each  time,  ior  if  ill  the 
eggs  arc  taken  sho  may  chauiv  her 
nest  and  not  lay  for  some  days. 
When  the  nest  is  thus  robbed  the 
turkey  will  lay  three  or  four  times  as 
many  eggs,  before  the  desire  to  sit 
takes  full  possession  of  her,  as  she 
would  otherwise. J  When  she  gets  so 
desperate  as  to  go  hatching  on  ihree 
or  four  eggs,  the  only  thing  to  do  is 
toke  the  eggs  and  destroy  the  nest, 
or  allow  her  to  sit.  It  is  well  to 
put  turkey  eggs  under  two  or  three 
hens  at  the  same  time.  Then,  a's  the 
turkeys  are  hatched  out,  all  nay  be 
given  to  the  turkey  to  mother. 
Usually  she  will  take  them  readily 
enough  if  they  are  placed  in  her  Hock, 
but  if  she  shows  a  disposition  not  to 
rec  ive  the  extra  charges,  if  they  are 
slipped  under  at  night  she  will  adopt 
then  in  the  morning.  A  ijood  turkey 
will  mother  fifty  poults  as  well  as  a 
dozen.  Of  course  they  must  have  a 
good  shelter,  as  she  cannot  well  cover 
so  many. 

The  bronze  variety  is  the  best  tur- 
key  for  the  general  farmer.  It  is  the 
most  disposed  to  roam,  and  in  a 
i  eiirh  bourhood  where  the  majority 
have  flocks  of  turkeys  it  is  n  cessary 
to  curb  the  roaming  disposition  of 
the  bronze,  if  one  does  not  wish  to  be 
subjected  to  the  annoyance  of  "ting 
accused  of  having  some  neighbour's 
turkeys,  when  likely  at  the  same 
time,  he  is  certain  that  some  neigh  - 
bour  has  some  of  his  turkeys.  This 
condition  of  affairs  not  infrequent  ly 
leads  to  neighbourhood  quarrel-  and 
sometimes  to  lawsuits.  The  bronze 
can  be  kept  nearer  home  by  feeding 
it  regularly  at  hast  three  .times  a 
day,  no  matter  if  the  feed  be  wry 
lio-ht,  by  giving  it  some  daini  rnor 
sel,  to  tempt  it  to  come  horn  each 
ni'.'ht  ;  by  bringing  the  youne  flocks 
home  each  niirhl,  if  they  do  not  come 
of  their  own  accord,  for  if  br  .u.'ht 
home  while  young,  they  are  Imost 
sure  to  come  of  their  own'  volition 
when  they  are  older  ;  and  by  petting 
them,  whil.-  the  turkey,  ami  especially 
the  bronze,  is  a  shy  fowl,  it  is  ■■ry 
Susceptible  to  kiiwlb  attention, 
to  be  fed  from  the  hand  and  o  be 
stroked,  and  such  treatment  makes  it 


less  disposed  to  spend  its  time  away 
from  the  haunts  ()i  men. 

Rightly  handled  and  it  is  not  dilli- 
eult  t.>  handle  them  properly — turkeys 
are  among  the  most  profitable  |ro- 
ducts  oi  the  farm.  During  the  warm 
season  they  get,  more  than  any  other 
class  of  fowls,  their  own  food,  and 
this  food  is  not  only  of  no  cost  to 
the  owner,  but  is  of  such  a  character 
that  its  destruction  by  the  turkeys  is 
a  positive  gain.  Of  course,  when  they 
are  to  be  fattened  for  market  they 
must  be  fed  liberally  of  food  specially 
prepared  for  them.  This  food  should 
be  largely  of  corn.  While  fattening 
turkeys  should  allowed  to  take  only 
moderate  exercise,  .else  they  will 
"  run  off"  a  considerable  part  of 
what  should  be  gain.  1  find  that  the 
best  plan  is  to  confine  them  in  a  lot 
surrounded  by  a  high  fence,  and  to 
clip  the  feathers  of  one  wing,  to  that 
the  fowl  cannot  fly.  Not  to  fatten 
the  turkeys  thoroughly  is  as  foolish 
and  wasteful  of  profits  as  to  grow 
swine  or  cattle  and  put  them  on  the 
market  when  only  partially  fattened. 
Turkeys  are  very  hearty  eaters  and  if 
properly  fed  they  soon  fatten. 

Nearly  every  turkey  grow cr  markets 
his  surplus  for  Thanksgiving,  Christ* 
mas  or  New  Year's  and  the  result  is 
to  glut  the  market  and  brim/  down 
prices  at  these  dates.  The  better  plan 
is  to  market  at  other  times  —  before 
these  dates  rather  than  after  *hem  ; 
for  before  these  dates,  as  nearly  all 
the  turkeys  are  being  held  in  fatten- 
ing pens,  very  few  are  on  the  market 
and  the  demand  and  prices  are  good, 
while  after  these  dates  the  appetite  of 
the  public  for  turkeys  is  not  so  keen, 
consumers  have  a  vivid  remembrance 
of  low  prices,  and  thrre  are  consider- 
able offerings  ry  'h  »'e  (fa  t  tyere  dis- 
posed to  sell  at  holiday  prices  and  who 
are  naturally  eager  to  get  rid  of  the 
fattened  stock.  —  The  American  Stock 
Keeper. 


The  most  common  causes  of  failure 
in  poultry  farming  are  under  or  over 
feeding,  impure  water,  poor  ventila- 
tion in  the  houses,  filth,  and  vermin 
(the  result  of  neglect  in  cleaning  out 
the  pens  and  the  houses).  Worst 
of  all,  indiscriminate  in-and-in  breed- 
ing. 


21  Poultry  Papers  for  Is. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  HEN 
AND  FANCIERS'  FRIEND 
is  the  generally  acknowledged 
best  Poultry  &  Fanciers'  Paper 
in  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  published 
twice  a  month  and  costs  5s.  a  year,  post 
free.  But  to  prove  its  value,  we  shall  send 
you  12  back  numbers — a  liberal  poultry 
education— post  free,  for  Is.  Money  back 
if  you  are  not  satisfied.  Write  to  day  before 
they  have  all  gone. 

The  Australian  Hen 

AMD  FANCIERS'  FRIEND, 
756  GEORGE  ST.,  SYDNEY,  N.S.W. 


Hatching. 

If  you  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
have  an  incubator  and  trust  your 
lickle  hen,  after  she  has  manifested  a 
desire  to  sit  by  clucking  and  being 
tullled  in  temper  as  well  as  feather,  it 
is  time  to  find  out  if  she  means  busi- 
ness. If  so,  she  must  stop  her  fool- 
ishness and  get  to  work.  To  find  out 
for  a  certainty,  place  a  few  china  eggs 
in  a  nest  and  at  night  quietly  move  the 
hen  to  the  china  eggs,  and  if  she  sits 
contentedly  twenty-four  hours  she  may 
be  trusted  with  the  eggs  selected  for 
her.  This  is  a  good  precaution,  par- 
ticularly if  the  eggs  are  high  priced. 

If  by  some  chance  she  deserts  her 
eggs  during  incubation  and  the  eggs 
become  cold,  do  not  destroy  them  ;  try 
to  find  another  hen  ready  to  sit  and 
give  her  the  deserted  eggs.  In  pre- 
paring the  nest  the  shade  and  seclu- 
sion of  a  tree  is  most  desirable. 
Sprinkle  it  with  carbolic  powder,  also 
the  hen,  and  repeat  a  couple  of  times 
while  she  is  sitting  .  After  the  chicks 
commence  hatching  do  not  disturb 
them  for  twentyfour  hours;  then  re- 
move them  with  their  mother  to  their 
coop.  At  the  same  time  apply  a  little 
melted  lard  to  their  heads  and  throat. 
This  will  prevent  head  ticks  from  an- 
noying them.  Three-quarters  of  all 
the  chicks  that  die  before  they  are  two 
months  old  are  killed  by  vermin.  The 
iirsf  feed  should  be  hard-boiled  eggs 
chopped  finely.— Exchange. 


"THE  KELLY" 
DUPLEX  GRINDING  MILL. 

We  receive  many  enquiries  for  a  mill  to  be  operated  by 
hand  power,  and  we  are  pleased  to  say  that  this  mill  is  the 
moat  practical  Mill  fur  hand  power  we  have  ever  seen.  One 
man  can  easily  grind  COlbs.  per  hour. 
Cracks  grain  for  Poultry.         No  end  thrust  on  shaft. 
Call  and  inspect,  or  write  us  for  further  particulars. 

NORMAN  &  CO., 

BANK  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 
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Housing  the  Layers. 

Our  present  experience  in  housing 
laving  hens  with  the  non-layers  will 
probably  prove  interesting  reading 
writes  Commercial  Poultry.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  bed  a  large 
number  of  youngsters  to  care  for,  we 
were  compelled  to  place  the  laying 
females  with  the  non-layers  —  some- 
thing we  very  seldom  do  unless  a 
case  of  compulsion,  as  was  the  case 
in  this  instance.  Our  experience  this 
fall  in  being  compelled  to  place  the 
females  of  all  ages  and  grades  to- 
gether, reveals  the  fact  that  such  a 
practice  proves  detrimental  to  the 
egg-production,  an!d  it  is  not  long  in 
doing  it.  The  fowls  that  were  laying 
satisfactorily  before  placing  all  to- 
gether, showed  a  falling  off  in  number 
of  eggs  the  third  day.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  We  were  not  only  overcrow- 
ding the  layers  for  room,  but  were 
compelled  to  provide  different  foods, 
some  not  suitable  for  heavy  egg  yield, 
consequently  by  the  o^rcro^'Uing  and 
change  of  food  soon  brought  a  halt 
to  the  egg  supply. 

We  are  thoroughly  convinced  that 
it  we  have  fifty  hens  and  ten  are  lay- 
ing, it  will  be  wisdom  to  place  the  ten 
laying  hens  out  away  from  the  ,non- 
layers  and  feed  them  intelligently  for 
heavy  egg  production,  and  as  fast  as 
the  non-layers  begin  laying,  remove 
them  out  with  the  layers  until  you  get 
around  twenty-five  placed  in  the  fen. 
Then  stop  and  prepare  another  com- 
partment of  twenty-five  more  layers, 
and  so  on,  until  you  have  your  en- 
tire number  of  females  laying  and  in 
separate  quarters  of  twenty-five  fe- 
males each,  and  we  will  stake  our  all 
on  it  that  if  each  pen  is  fed  intelli  - 
gently,  you  will  get  eggs  in  abun- 
dance ;  at  least  this  has  been  our  ex- 
perience. 

To  only  use  the  exact  number  of 
twenty-live  to  each  pen  is  not  abso- 


lutely necessary.  We  only  use  this 
number  for  convenience,  but  the  vari- 
ation  should  not  run  over  three  or 
lour  either  way.  Our  opinion  is,  if 
only  ten  females  were  kept  in  one 
compartment,  there  would  be  a  still 
larger  per  cent,  of  eggs  realised  to  the 
number  of  hens  kept.  However,  at 
the  most,  not  over  30  hens  should  be 
housed  together  in  one  department  for 
best  egg  production. 

Again,  there  should  be  no  mixture 
of  hens  and  pullets.  Here  is  where 
our  trouble  is  at  the  present  time. 
In  getting  heavy  egg  yields,  we  could 
always  accomplish  best  results  by 
placing  birds  together  as  near  the 
same  age  as  possible,  as  near  the 
same  stage  of  laying  as  possible,  for 
the  reason  that  fowls  of  various 
stages  in  life  require  different  manner 
of  feed  and  care,  the  same  as  the 
human  family.  You  never  see  the 
practical  stockman  or  dairyman  hous- 
ing and  feeding  dry  cows,  heifers,  fat- 
cows  and  fresh  cows  all  together  in 
order  to  get  a  heavy  flow  of  milk  or 
highest  test  in  cream.  Such  an  idea 
even  would  be  absurd.  Likewise  the 
same  is  true  in  managing  fowls.  The 
successful  dairyman  thoroughly  fami- 
liarises himself  with  each  individual 
cow  and  feeds  her  according  to  her 
individual  requirements.  We  can  not 
handle  our  laying  hens  in  an  indivi- 
dual manner,  but  we  can  handle  each 
class  of  laying  pens  in  an  individual 
manner.  In  fact  we  must  do  this  in 
order  to  get  satisfactorj-  egg  yields 
during  the  winter. 

Young  laying  hens  can  stand  much 
more — in  fact  require  more — carbonace- 
ous food  than  old  hens  In  our  re- 
cent experience  with  fowls  of  various 
ages,  the  food  that  placed  the  pullets 
in  prime  laying  condition,  caused  the 
older  hens  to  become  too  fat.  Hence, 
the  necessity  of  regulating  the  foods 
according  to  the  different  ages  and 
stages  in  laying.  We  find  that  certain 
females  need  but  little  starchy  foods, 


but  should  be  fed  largely  on  phos- 
phates, such  as  wheat  or  wheat  bran, 
while  the  younger  hens  require  more 
carbonaceous  food.  A  fo<xl  composed 
of  protein  and  lime  is  needed  for  the 
young  hens,  while  the  old  hens  will  re- 
spond more  readily  on  phosphates 
and  lime.  No  matter  how  well  bred 
or  how  strongly  the  females  are  trap- 
nested  for  heavy  egg  production,  the 
supply  of  eggs  will  never  be  satisfac- 
tory where  all  ages  and  grades  are 
jan-pied  together,  as  mine  are  at  the 
present  time. 

We  find  that  there  are  natural  non- 
laying  hens  in  all  flocks,  and  no  mat- 
ter how  well  managed  or  fed  for  eggs, 
they  will  never  respond.  Fowls  that 
simply  will  not  adhere  to  petting  nor 
kind  treatment  either  should  be  pre- 
pared for  the  market.  We  have  a 
fattening  stall  we  use  for  this  purpose 
and  all  females,  as  soon  as  detected 
as  non-layers  go  in  this  stall,  separ- 
ated from  the  laying  hens,  at  once  and 
are  fed  all  the  grain  the3r  will  e*.t, 
together  with  a  small  amount  of 
nitrogenous  foods  in  order  to  repair 
waste  tissues.  At  same  time  nitrogen 
helps  to  digest  the  food,  promoting 
fat  more  rapidly.  We  sell  as  soon  as 
the  fowls  are  fat,  as  we  find  it  a  loss 
in  endeavouring  to  exceed  certain 
conditions.  We  compel  our  fattenings 
to  become  hungry  every  day,  then 
they  will  eat  more  eagerly  and  fatten 
very  easily.  Jf  once  stalled  on  their 
food  it  is  an  everlasting  task  to  ever 
get  them  back  on  to  their  rations 
again.  In  future  we  shall  make  a 
strong  effort  to  have  sufficient  houses 
to  accommodate  all  fowls  of  different 
stages  and  purposes,  and  know  we 
will  be  amply  remunerated  for  the 
extra  expense. 


Procuring  Fertile  Eggs. 

—  Quajjty  and  Management  of  Fowls 
for  Procuring  the  Highest  Percen- 
tage of  Fertility. — 

The  fertility  of  eggs  depends  largely 
on  the  quality  of  the  stock.  If  we 
expect  to  have  a  large  per  cent,  of 
fertile  eggs,  we  must  breed  stock  that 
has  stamina  and  strong  vitality.  We 
must  properly  mate  and  feed  to  pro- 
duce fertile  eggs. 

For  breeding,  every  poultryman 
should  use  birds  of  strong  and  vigor- 
ous temperament  ;  birds  capable  of  re- 
producing I  heir  characteristics  in  their 
offspring.  From  such  birds  we  may 
expect,  under  proper  conditions,  to 
get  a  high  percentage  of  fertile  eggs. 

Having  birds  possessed  of  these  com- 
bined qualities,  provide  a  house  that 
is  well  ventilated,  commodious  and 
clean,  and  have  it  so  constructed  that 
the  pens  will  be  warm  in  winter.  Let 
it  be  large  enough  to  give  a  limited 
number  of  fowls  all  the  exercise  they 
need.  Bin  Is  crowded  in  close  quar- 
ters with  not  enough  exercise,  will 
•  > c hi  [utve  impaired  health  and  can- 
not, on  any  account,  produce  very 
many  fertile  eggs,  and  those  that  are 


BRITTEN'S  REGISTERED  DENTISTRY. 

ARTIFICIAL  TEETH  ON  EASY  WEEKLY  PAYMENTS. 
Painless  Extractions  One  Shilling.    Gold  Fillings.        Crown  and  Bridge 
work.         Only  Address — 

20,  CURRIE  STREET  (Opposite  Savings  Bank). 

Open  Saturday  Evenings  7  to  9  p.m.  Daily,  9  to  5.30.     Saturday,  9  to  1. 


The  "  Comet  "  is  the  Incubator 
You  should  buy. 


for  yon  can  rely  on  petting  a  good  hatch.     Why  wait 
for  broody  hene,  when  tyou  can  pel  eggs  hatched  so 
cheaply  and  without  trouble. 
Call  and  inspect  or  write  us — 

NORMAN  &  CO., 

BANK  STREET,  ADELAIDE. 
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fertile  will  generally  bring  wetu  au.l 
niikly  chloka. 

It  is  pluin  that  selection  In  breed  iug 
can  accomplish  uothiug  unless  llu> 
birds  an-  first  surrounded  i>y  favour- 
able conditions.  Pint,  have  the  con- 
ditions favourable,  then  select  >o... 
birds  with  judicious  oare,  having  con- 
stantly in  mind  the  object  sought 
for  in  selecting  your  birds. 

I  he  bird  ot  superior  merit  not  onlj 
has  more  good  points  but  it  has 
fewer  bad  points.  When  we  select  aud 
mate  two  superior  birds,  their  merits 
are  doubled  and  their  defects  are 
divided,  as  compared  with  the  merits 
and  faults  of  birds  reproduced  in  their 
offspring!  The  above  we  find  especi- 
ally true  in  mating  biros  ;  if  we  mate 
birds  showing  stamina  and  strong 
vitality,  we  look  for  a  higher  per 
cent,  oi  fertile  eggs,  aud  this  special 
characteristic  w  iu  be  established  in 
their  offspring. 

When  selecting  a  male  bird  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  he 
comprises  half  the  tlock.  It  is  there- 
tore  expedient  that  we  select  one  that' 
is  strong  and  vigorous  and  well  de- 
veloped in  his  sexual  qualities  and 
showing  nothing  of  weakened  vitality. 

As  regards  the  selection  of  females, 
we  must  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  each  Hock  has  three  classes 
of  layers,  viz.,  the  heavy  layer,  the 
average  layer,  and  the  poor  layer. 
Each  tlock  has  hens  whose  eggs  hatch 
well  and  also  whose  >  g_s  are  almost 
entirely  infertile.  We  have  no  rule 
whatever  that  the  heavy  layer  is  iden- 


JNLEY  PARK  PRESERVED 
FRUITS  &  JAMS 

CHAS.  TERRY,  Manufacturer;. 

Made  from  locally  grown  fruit  ol 

best  selected  quality. 
Every  tin  guaranteed.     Pure  and 
unadulterated. 

Storekeepers  supplied  direct  from  the 
FACTORY,  UNLEY  PARK,  or  from 
E.    F.    DEANS,    distributing  Aeent, 
Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 

IT  WILL  PAY  FRUIT  GROWERS  IX) 
TRY  UNLEY  PARK  WHEN 
SELLING. 


A.  R.  CRESWICK, 

DENTIST 

(Late  with  Eskell  Az  Tattersr. 

VICTORIA  SQUARE  W.,  ADELAIDE. 
(Near  Post  Office). 

ALL  WORK  GUARANTEED. 

Artificial  Teeth  made  and  misfitting 
Teeth  remodelled.  Teeth  Scaled,  stop- 
ped and  Extracted.  Laughing  Gaa  ad- 
ministered.    Painless  Extraction. 

Consultation   and   Advice  Free 

Country  districts  visited  regularly. 
See  dailies  for  dates. 


tilled  with  the  infertile  hen.  If  wo 
assume  that  the  heavj  layer's  eggs 
are  infertile  because  of  heavy  laying, 
we  are  just  as  far  from  the  fact  as 
the  statement  that  the  poor  lujer's 
eggs  are  infertile  because  of  the  few 
eggs  the}  lay.  Where  stimulants  are 
used  to  increase  the  egg  yield,  or  if  a 
hen  is  forced  to  lay  two  hundred  or 
more  eggs  a  year,  it  may  doubtless 
be  expected  that  the  eggs  troui  the 
heaviest  layer  would  prove  most  in- 
fertile. 

When  stimulants  are  regularly  fed 
to  increase  the  egg  yield,  infertility 
may  be  immediately  noticed  in  de- 
n-eased percentage  of  eggs  hatched, 
and  the  mortality  iu  the  chicks  thut 
are  hatched.  The  few  chicks  hatching 
trom  such  eggs  will  be  weakened, 
sictly,  auu  none  of  them  will  likely 
remain  iu  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 
It  stands  to  reason  therefore  that 
what  prevents  so  many  hatching  must 
certainly  atlect  the  health  of  those 
that  are  hatched.  In  seasons  when 
your  eggs  sIioa  a  high  percentage  of 
fertility,  the  chicks  ,wll  usually  thrive 
well.  On  the  contrary,  take  years 
when  the  eggs  do  not  hatch  well  what 
will  be  the  result  :  the  chicks  will  be 
poor  and  weak,  mauy  living  only  a 
lew  days,  and  those  that  live  longer 
will  be  more  or  less  troubled  with 
colds,  swollen  eyes  and  other  dis- 
eases. The  cause  of  the  small  per- 
cent, of  fertile  eggs  and  mortality  in 
chicks  can  invariably  be  traced  direct- 
ly to  improper  feeding. 

Does  any  of  us  know  what  proper 
fee; ling  is  1  Experience  will  be  the 
best  teacher  in  this  respect.  We 
should  try  and  bring  the  conditions 
as  near  nature's  conditions  as  we  pos- 
sibly can.  When  a  hen  steals  her  nest 
and  comes  off  with  every  egg  hatched, 
those  eggs  certainly  had  the  highest 
per  cent,  of  fertility.  Here  nature 
had  its  own  way  and  brought  about 
the  desired  result.  Now  we  ought 
to  study  nature's  ways,  and  the 
nearer  we  get  to  its  ways  the  better 
results  will  be. 

In  our  efforts  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results  we  should  imitate  nature  as 
near  possible,  and  where  it  seems  to  us 
that  nature  lacks  one  important 
factor,  we  should  improve  on  it  as 
far  as  our  limited  knowledge  can  con- 
ceive. 

Fowls  will  not  exercise  for  the  sake 
ol  exercising.  When  given  a  full  crop 
in  the  morning  they  will  doze  around 
until  they  are  prompted  by  hunger  to 
n'pve.     1  have  learned    by  experience 


T.  W.  INGHAM, 

Manufacturer   of    Planter   and  Cement 
Ornaments,  Fibrous  Ceilings,  Cornices 
and  Arches  a  Specialty. 

His  Workmanship  in  the  principal 
Villas  around  Adelaide  and  in  the 
Country  Townships,  has  given  him  a 
reputation  for  the  most  up-to-date 
Artistic  Work  or  Fibrous  Ceilings. 

They  are  non-conductors  of  heat, 
cold,  sound,  dust,  and  fireproof,  and 
give  deep  relief  and  under-cut,  there- 
fore stand  out  well  with  straight  and 
sharp  harresses.  50  designs  to  select 
from.  Estimates  Given. 

WORKSHOP  AND  SHOWROOMS- 
VICTORIA  PLACE,  at  Back  of  Govt. 
Offices,  Adelaide. 


that  when  given  a  full  morning  mash 
they  apparently  do  not  see  the  grain 
thrown 'in  the  litter  for  them. 

Good  results  are  obtained  by  dif- 
ferent breeders  through  so  many  dif- 
ferent methods  that  an  attempt  to 
give  a  fixed  method  of  correct  feeding 
would  prove  futile.  However,  a  few 
things  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
are  the  breed,  ur  breeds,  kept,  and  the 
climate.  A  fixed  ration  adapted  to 
one  of  the  smaller  breeds  would 
perhaps  bring  highly  encouraging 
results  when  fed  to  one  of  the  heavier 
breeds. 



Correspondence. 

—  Sarragon  Vinegar.  — 
Reply  to  "  Clare."— The  herb  should 
be  gathered  on  a  dry  day,  just  before 
it  begins  to  bloom.  Pick  the  leaves 
from  the  stalk  and  put  them  in  a 
bottle  with  a  wide  neck,  bruising 
them  so  that  the  flavour  may  escape. 
Cover  them  over  with  good  vinegar, 
tie  a  bladder  over,  and  leave  in  a 
dry  place  for  a  couple  of  months, 
then  strain  through  muslin  till  clear, 
and  put  in  a  small  well  corked  bottle 
for  use.  This  is  strong  and  must  be 
used  with  caution.  It  is  as  a  rule 
only  used  in  advanced  cookery  for, 
e.g.,  Aspic  jelly,  etc.  Use  the  best 
vinegar,  such   as  Seppelt's. 

—  Chili  Vinegar.  — 

Steep  1  oz.  chilies  in  1  pint  vine- 
gar  for  10  days.  Shake  occasionally 
and  decant  when  ready. 


MR  A.  T.  D.  McGRATH, 

SURCEON  DENTIST, 

(Registered  by  Examination). 
Consultation  and  Advice  Free.  Hours:  9  to  5  (Saturdays  included).     'Phone  365G. 

Painless  F.xtractions  by  the  latest  Freezing  process.     Special  arrangements  for  country 
patients. 

Commercial  Chambers,  Gilbert  Place,  (c„""  st )  Adelaide. 

Rear  of  Bowman  Areado,  King  William  Street. 
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Record  -  Breaking. 

ROSE  WORTHY. 

Air.  Day  has  done  many  fine  thing-, 
with  birds  under  his  charge  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  it  is  a  fitting  c'i- 
max  to  much  good  work  that  he 
stands  to-day  as  the  man  responsible 
for  the  best  record  that  the  poultry 
world  has  yet  known.  In  thus  giving 
due  credit  to  Air.  Day,  we  do  not 
overlook  the  other  factors  in  the  ac- 
hievement, either  the  hens  or  their 
owner;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  remember 
that  to  so  handle  six  Leghorns,  which 
have  been  described  as  so  niany 
pounds  of  "fuss  and  feathers,"  at  their 
very  top  speed  for  several  months,  is 
a  great  deal  more  difficult  than  some 
people  would  perhaps  imagine,  not 
only  to  keep  them  going,  but  to  wind 
up  with  a  spurt,  thirty-eight  for  the 
last  week,  and  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  for  the  last  month,  which  is 
quite  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  laying  competitions.  Breeders  will, 
we  know,  join  us  in  warmly  congratu- 
lating Mr.  Day  on  his  share  of  the 
performance. 

Air.  Walsh,  the  owner  of  the  win- 
ning pen,  has  been  very  generous  in 
his  triumph,  first  in  openingly  ac- 
knowledging that  his  birds  are  of 
South  Australian  ancestry,  being  bred 
from  parents  purchased  from  Mr. 'A. 
H.  I'adman,  who  thus  vicariously  adds 
another  success  to  the  lengthy  list  al- 
ready credited  to  him.  This  is, 
doubtless,  good  policy,  for  it  secures 
to  the  Redfern  birds  a  parentage 
which  is  beyond  question,  and  entirely 
removes  Mr.  Walsh's  success,  from 
the  category  of  "fluke."  In  recognis- 
ing the  value  of  Mr.  Hart's  assistance 
in  selection,  Mr.  Walsh  gives  encou- 
ragement to  fellow  breeders  in  solv- 
ing what  is  one  of  the  knottest  prob- 
lems of  competition  work.  There  is, 
we  believe,  some  sixth  sense  which  is 


born,  but  cannot  be  shoved,  into  a 
man;  not  even  if  the  shoving  is  at- 
tempted with  the  very  greatest  en- 
thusiasm, and  that  sixth  sense  is  the 
instinctive  recognition  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  a  bird  or  beast.  Intuition 
is  what  makes  the  judge,  whether  he 
handles  the  large  live  stock,  or  the 
humble  hen,  bulldogs  or  butterflies,  it 
is  the  same  principal  throughout.  The 
moral  of  the  last  sentence  or  two  is 
that  when  you  find  a  Mr.  Hart,  it  is 
good  policy  to  love  him  like  a  brother, 
and  take  him  home  to  tea.  We  may 
just  mention  that  if  he  does  hot  hap- 
pen to  be  susceptible  to  such  gentle 
persuasion,  a  couple  of  guineas  would 
be  well  spent  in  securing  his  services. 
Although  selection  means  much,  and 
parentage  more,  there  is  something, 
and  a  pretty  important  something  in 
between.  This  is  where  Mr.  Walsh 
has  scored.  The  Redfern  man  was 
in  Adelaide  a  while  ago,  and  described 
the  methods  by  which  he  extracts  a 
satisfactory  proportion  of  the  money 
which  from  time  immemorial  has  been 
known  to  be  secreted  about  the  per- 
son or  persons  of  domestic  poultry. 
Broadly  speaking,  Air.  Walsh's  meth- 
ods may  be  said  to  be  summed 
up  in  the  words  "Protection  and  care" 
as  against  the  simple  life  and  live  or 
die  methods  which  have  been  so 
largely  advocated  of  recent  years,  as 
the  only  true  road  to  stamina  and — 
records.  Mr.  Walsh  did  not  specify 
any  particular,  or,  we  should  say, 
peculiar,  methods  of  handling  his 
chickens  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their 
growth.  The  unusual  point  comes  in 
in  the  statement  that  the  pullets  prac- 
tically lived  their  whole  life  under 
cover  until  dispatched  to  the  competi- 
tion. This  would  seem  rather  cod- 
ling preparation  for  such  a  severe  test 
as  is  imposed  by  the  winter  months 
at  Roscworthy.  As  chickens  and 
growin  stgock  they  appear  to  have 
been  liberally  fed,  and  the  stout  white 


oats  in  the  scratching  litter,  which 
was  plentifully  supplied,  seem  to  be  a 
strong  point  in  Mr.  Walsh's  methods 
of  building  up  layers  that  last.  "Lay- 
ers that  last  by  the  way,  seems  to  be 
an  apt  description  of  these  birds — 
though  we  say  it  as  shouldn't,  per- 
haps— but  it  v/ill  be  remembered  that 
it  was  many  weeks,  indeed,  months, 
before  these  birds  came  to  be  seri- 
ously considered  as  the  pick  of  the 
bunch,  and  it  was  only  after  they  got 
their  second  wind  that  they  actually 
began  to  make  things  hum. 

Another  interesting  point  is,  that 
they  did  not  receive  meat  as  part  of 
their  diet  until  reaching  Roseworthy, 
and  this,  we  believe,  is  contrary  to  the 
accepted  practice  of  competitors,  who 
usually  begin  to  wind  up  their  birds 
at  four  and  a  half  months,  or  so. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  runaway  win,  a 
case  of  Redfern  first  the  rest  no- 
where. We  have  not  the  figures  at 
hand,  but  as  far  as  we  remember  the 
Sunnyhurst  Leghorns  some  years  ago 
have  been  the  only  ones  to  put  up 
such  a  break  on  their  rivals. 

In  view  of  the  comparatively  poor 
score  of  the  remaining  hundred  odd 
pens,  it  would  be  interesting  to  dis- 
cover the  cause  of  so  general  a  fail- 
ing. One  hears  many  reasons  sug- 
gested, but  the  one  which  appears 
to  us  most  feas'bie  is  ;hai  discussed 
by  "Hardshell"  in  the  'Journal"  some 
months  ago  when  the  birds  were  .Ic- 
ing badly,  at  the  comrhcncenient  of 
the  test.  It  was  that  the  coid  ai.I 
backward  spring  of  u){0  had  delayed 
the  maturity  of  the  s.'a-joii's  young 
stock.  This  would  apucar  to  fairly 
cover  the  ground,  and  is  certainly 
more  feasible  than  another  theory  we 
have  heard  advanced,  viz.,  mainly  that 
the  whole  South  Australian  strain  of 
Leghorns  had  become  weak  and  de- 
generate by  "over  breeding" — what- 
ever that  may  mean.  it  is,  of  course, 
a  little  difficult  to  reconcile  Mr.  A 
J.  Cash':-  Victorian  pen  with  the  bad 
weather  idea,  for  there  was  surely 
nothing  wrong  with  the  place  they 
came  prom.  Still,  this  is,  perhaps  the 
brilliant  exception  which  proves  the 
rule.  We  are  not,  of  course,  for- 
getting Messrs.  Moritz  Bros.'  fine  pen 
at  Kybybolite,  but  the  fact  that  they 
were  snugly  houses  for  the  winter 
months  makes  comparison  difficult. 
Their  score  at  Roseworthy  of  1,289 
seems  to  show  that  housing  has  con- 
siderable influence  in  total  production. 
The  bulk  average  this  year  is  de- 
cidedly low,  bul  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  eggs  and  lower  price  of  food, 


"  ONTARIO  "   WHITE  LEGHORNS. 

h*v*  twice   won   Rowrrmorihy  Egg-laying  Competition. 
World's  Record  for  placing  the  first  five    pens  in    Blenheim  Competition 

1906-7,   100  pew  competing. 
1  am  offering  egg*  from  Roseworthjr     winner*  at  a  very  low  figure  to  the 
first  20  applicant*.      This  pen  bent     all  Australasian  Competitions  held  in 
open  yards  for  1006-9. 
High  class  stock  and  egg*  in  season  satisfaction  guaranteed 
Telegrams—"  Ontario." 
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the  profits  over  cost  of  feeding  dues 
not  show  a  corresponding  decline 

The  following  are  the  names  and 
scores  of  those  pens  which  exceeded 
i.joo.  which  is  in  these  days  consi- 
dered the  limit.  beloM  which  no  pen 
with  any  pretensions  to  class  can  go. 
still  a  sjood  many  of  them  manage  to 
do  so  sometimes: — 
ROSE  WORTH  Y  FINAL  SCORES. 

Six  pullets  in  each  pen.  Eggs  laid 
for  the  month  of  March  and  the  year 
from  April  i.  ion,  to  March  31, 
1912:— 

—  Light  Breeds.  W  hite  Leghorns  (ex- 
cept where  otherwise  specified  — 

Total. 

Red  fern  P.  Farm   1.589 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Urea   1,3 19 

A.  H.  Padman   1,297 

Moritz  Brothers    1,289 

C.  B.  Bertelsmeier   1,270 

G.  A.  Collins   1,269 

Range  P.  and  E    Farm  ..    ..  1,257 

E.  W.  Hurford   1,256 

C.  A.  Collings   1,240 

A.  J.  Cosh  ..    1,234 

C.  Hay   1,229 

J.  Ellery  &  Son   1,227 

\Y.  P.  Eckermann   1,224 

R.  Carling   1,217 

\V.  Purvis   1,212 

P.  Sickert   1,204 

C.  B.  Bertelsmeier   1,202 

Miss  G.  Purvis   1,200 

In  the  heavy  bred  section  owners 
have  no  doubt  been  seriously  disap- 
pointed, for  the  following  seven  pens 
are  the  only  ones  which  made  even  a 
respectable  showing: — 

—  Heavy  Breeds.  — 

Craig  Brothers — Bk.  Orp   1,189 

G.  Toseland — Lang   1,121 

B.  P.  Martin— Bk  Orp   1,102 

E.  McKenzie — Bk.  Orp   1,084 

S.  Brundett— Bk.  Orp   1,068 

Killara  P.  Farm — Bk.  Orp.  ..  1,047 
E.  V.  Cant— S.  Wyan   1,021 


In  the  light  breed  section,  1,200  and 
over,  there  arc  several  new  names, 
and  Mrs.  P.  A.  L  ien  is  to  be  particu- 
larly congratulated  on  the  excellent 
showing  made  by  her  birds.  Mr.  Pad- 
man,  one,  of  course,  expects  to  be  at 
least  as  high  as  his  name  stands  on 
this  list.  Messrs.  Moritz  Bros,  are  no 
strangers  to  one  of  the  top  places  in 
competition  lists.  Mr.  C.  B.  Bertels- 
meier has,  of  course,  been  there  be- 
fore, only  more  so,  for  he  was  the 
joint  holder  of  the  South  Australian 
record  of  1.531,  which  Mr.  Walsh  has 
just  upset.  Other  competition  win- 
ners, Mrs.  A.  E.  Kinnear,  and  Ontario 
Poultry  Farm,  are  both  so  low  that 
it  is  kinder  not  to  discnter  the  actual 
figures.  We  hope  that  this  eclipse  is 
only  temporary. 

The  following  summary  of  results 
w.ill  be  interesting  to  those  of  a  stat- 
istical turn  of  mind.  They  will  be 
found  useful  in  proving  more  or  less 
conclusively  either  that  poultry  pay.< 
or  that  it  does  not: — 

— Summary  of  Roseworthy  Results. — 

Number  of  birds  (126  pens),  756; 
total  number  of  eggs  laid,  133,093; 
value,  £545  6/3;  cost  of  feeding,  £188 
14/9;  profit  over  cost  of  feeding,  £358 
n/5;  average  egsg  laid  per  pen, 
1056.29;  per  hen,  178.04;  cost  of  food 
per  pen  of  six  hens,  £1  10/;  profit 
over  cost  of  food  per  pen,  £2  io-'S; 
eggs  laid  by  winning  pen,  section  1. 
1,589;  highest  monthly  score,  163 
eggs;  highest  weekly  score,  40;  total 
weight  of  eggs  laid,  17,323  lb.;  average 
weight,  2.09  oz. 

KYBYBOLITE. 
Messrs.  Moritz  Bros,  lead  at  this 
competition  was  not  so  marked  as 
was  the  case  at  Roseworthy,  but  was 
nevertheless  a  very  comfortable  one 
almost  from  start  to  finish.     It  is  in- 


teresting to  ndtij  tire  relative  scores 
of  housed  and  unhoused  birds  entered 
by  the  >ame  owner,  and  also  the 
housed  birds  this  year  with  those 
which  competed  last  year  under  much 
more  trying  conditions.  The  value  of 
kdequate  botising  is  plainly  shown, 
though,  unfortunately,  the  actual  pro- 
lit  of  so  doing  is  not  so  manifest. 

The  folowing  are  the  prize-winners 
in  this  test- — 

—  Kybybolite  Prizewinners.  — 
Light  Breeds. — Moritz  Brothers, 
1,464  eggs,  £10;  H.  F  &  A.  C.  Vor- 
werk,  1,306  eggs;  £5;  "Manama," 
1,274  eggs,  £3;  J  Jarrad,  1,196  eggs, 
£2;  Sargenfri  Poultry  Yards,  1,191 
eggs,  £1.  Heavy  Breeds. — Mrs.  D. 
McNamara,  844  eggs,  £10;  H.  Bail, 
783  eggs,  £5;  S.  Staunton,  774  eggs, 
£3;  A.  Phillips,  748  eggs,  £2;  Mrs. 
D.  McNamara,  717  eggs,  £1.  Prize 
for  heaviest  total  yield  of  eggs,  Moritz 
Brothers,  Kalangadoo;  score,  1,464; 
weight  of  eggs,  190  lb.,  £3. 

BURNLEY. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  this  competi- 
tion started  under  very  favourable 
conditions.  There  were  many  unsatis- 
factory rumours,  and  a  whole  set  of 
disasters  were  foretold.  However,  the 
clouds  rolled  by,  as  clouds  have  a  way 
of  doing,  and  the  Victorian  Govern- 
ment, who  organised  the  competition, 
through  their  expert,  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  excellent 
figures  have  been  put  up,  and  that 
much  renev/ed  interest  in  poultry 
breeding  has  been  aroused.  Its  near- 
ness to  Melbourne  has  been  a  point  in 
its  favor,  and  we  read  that  immense 
numbers  have  visited  the  contest. 
Coming  to  figures  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture is  that  three  pens  have  passed 
the  1,500  mark.  This  is  the  first 
time  this  has  been  done  in  competi 


K00N00WARRA  POULTRY  YARDS. 


Barred  Plymouth  Rocks:  cu 

Vie.:  1st  and  Sp.  Adelaide  P.  a  K.  C 
all  winners.  P.  *  K.  C.  Show,  Adeh 
March  Real  Show.    Good  Utility,  £| 


and  Sp.  at  Victoria  P.  *  K.  0. 
let  and  Medal  Kssendon  Show, 

Show,  1911  ;  Hens  and  Pullet*, 
,  1911  :  Ul,  2nd,  and  3rd  Pullet, 


Buff  Orpingtons  : 

alio  good  win 


Birds  1st  and  2nd  Ckl.,  lit  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 
Royal  Show.    Good  sound  color  and  healthy  stock  ; 
layers  and  splendid  birds  for  Export  trade.   £1  Is.  setting. 


America'!  leading  utility  birds,  lately  imported 
into  Australia  by  me. 


Rhode  Island  Reds 

I  am  mow  booking  orden  for  breeding  pi'ii 


White  PlvmOUth  ROCkS  :  Snow-white  birds,  easy  to  breed  and  rear, 
Willie  nymuuin  nuons  .  tJ.pica|  Farmer's  fowl,  good  Winter  Layers 

and  excellent  Tabic  Birde.    1st  and  2nd  Ckl.,  lit  and  2nd  Pullet,  March 

Royal  Show.    £|  Is. 

White  OroinntOnS  ■  I'»P°««d  and  prize-winning  stock.  Won  1st  Ckl. 
"   "°       pumiviio  .  lit  1>llllet  Roya,  stlow_  Adelalde  September,  1910. 

1st,  Jnrt,  and  3rd  Ckl „  1st  and  2nd  Pullet,  March  Royal  Show.  Great 

Winter  Layers  and  good  Table  Birds.    £1  Is.  setting. 

Pekifl  Ducks  "  Uevet  beaten  in  show  pen.    Four  Firsts,  1  Second,  2  Sp, 
'  at  P.  k  K.  Club  Show,  Adelaide,  [911,  out  of  live  entriei. 
Two  Firsts,  1  Second  and  Special  at  Royal  A.  &  H.  Show,  Adeleide,  Sept, 
1910,  out  of  three  entries.    A  limited  number  of  Settings  at  £2  2s. 

Could  not  supply  all  orders  last  season. 


Etfs  securely  packed  and  delivered  on  R  . 

Terms :  Cash'  el 


'  Coach  (buyer  pays  carriage).  Eggs  All  Stamped  hooneowarra.  My  Stodk  won  23  prizes  at  Royal  Show,  March  2921 
Order.      »  keep  nothing  but  Al  Stock.      I  cull  heavily  and  breed  only  Irom  the  Best. 


P.  O.  MANUEL,   Enfield.  S.A. 


Telephone:  Central  273. 
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A  GalTunized-Iron  Roof  is  the  best 
conductor  of  heal,  but  the  effect  of  the 
hot  aun  can  so  ea»ily  be  overcome  by 
the  application  of  such  a  remarkable 

cooler  a*  "  KING'S  COMPO." 
Easily  applied.     Cheap.  Lasting. 
Large  tins,  7/6. 

King  &  Co.,  Waymouth  Street. 

And  all  Ironmongers  and  Colour  Merchants. 


tion  history.  Mr.  Pope,  the  winner, 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  beat  the  previous  world's  record  by 
two,  his  score  being  1,566  .  He  was 
unfortunate,  however,  in  that  Mr. 
Walsh's  pen  over  this  side,  had  been 
even  a  little  more  busy,  so  that 
though  he  beat  the  old  record,  he 
does  hot  hold  the  new  one.  Mr. 
Swift  was  the  second,  and  he  was  well 
over  1,500;  whilst  Mr.  A.  J.  Cosh,  of 
South  Australia,  put  up  the  third  of 
the  big  totals. 

—  Hawkesbury.  — 

One  always  looks  for  solid  results 
rather  than  sensational  records  in  die 
Hawkesbury  competition  report.  Mr. 
Thompson  does  not  waste  time  over 
abstract  problems,  but  gets  down  to 
the  bones  of  the  matter  in  very  few 
words.  One  point  of  great  interest 
during  the  last  competition  has  been 
the  test  carried  on  between  ten  pens 
meat-fed,  and  ten  pens  fed  no  meat — 
all  being  of  the  same  breeding,  and 
the  management  and  feeding  being 
the  same.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  test  the  opinion  was  freely  ex- 
pressed that  the  no-meaters  had  not 
even  Buckley's  chance;  now,  how- 
ever, that  the  numbers  are  up  there 
is  quite  a  different  story  to  tell,  and 
the  figures  are  certainly  instructive. 
It  would,  of  course,  be  a  mistake  to 
take  the  figures  as  final,  but  they  are 
certainly  an  indication  that  too  much 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  meat 
ration  for  poultry. 

The  test  was  for  a  period  of  twelve 
months,  and  finished  on  March  31, 
with  this  result: — 

Meat 

No  meat.  fed. 
Total  eggs  laid  .  11,112  11,665 
Average  per  hen  185  194 

Market  value  of  eggs 

per  hen  ....  18/10  19/4 
Cost  of  feed  per  hen  5/10  6/1 1/2 
Profit  over  feed  per  hen  13/  J3/2J/2 


As  regards  the  general  condition  of 
the  hens  at  the  finish,  the  conductor 
says: — "No  appreciable  difference  was 
to  be  noted  at  the  close. 

For  several  years  the  test  of  the 
relative  laying  of  first,  second,  and 
third  year  hens  has  been  carefully 
tested,  and  much  that  is  of  interest 
has  been  observed  and  recorded.  The 
accumulated  results  may  be  said  to 
indicate  that  on  the  question  of  profit 
there  is  little  difference  between  the 
first  and  second  year  hen,  taking  into 
account,  of  course,  the  first  six  un- 
productive months  of  the  lien's  life. 
To  anyone  contemplating  poultry- 
keeping  on  anything  like  a  large  scale 
the  settlement  of  questions  such  as 
these,  is  of  very  great  value.  The  ac- 
tual figures  for  this  year  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Average  eggs  per  bird — first  year,  300 
pullets,  184;  second  year,  180  hens, 
140;  third  year,  60  hens,  130. 

Profit  over  cost  of  food  per  bird, 

First  year,  300  pullets,  8/7;  second 
year,  180  hens,  8/3;  third  year,  60 
hens,  5/8. 

THIS  YEAR. 

The  record  entry  for  the  present 
competition  at  Roseworthy  is  a  fairly 
solid  answer  to  those  who  predicted  a 
year  or  two  back  that  interest  in  com- 
petitions was  on  the  wane.  As  far  as 
the  general  public  is  concerned,  it  is 
probably  correct,  but  any  test  which 
can  draw  competitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  Commonwealth,  including  the 
Victorian  Invading  Army,  is  doing 
good  work  for  more  and  better  poul- 
try. We  do  not  believe  that  it  can 
be  maintained,  that  our  competitions, 
as  at  present  conducted,  are  doing  the 
most  possible  good  for  the  industry. 
It  may,  of  course,  be  true  that  what 
is  being  done  at  Hawkesbury  need 
not  be  duplicated  elsewhere.  That 


argument  is,  however,  we  think,  falla- 
cious, and  in  any  case  there  are  many 
problems  in  poultry  work.  We  hear 
that  the  birds  sent  up  are,  if  anything, 
a  more  representative  lot  than-  has 
been-  the  case  in  any  other  competi- 
tion. Competitors  at  last  appear  to 
pretty  generally  understand  that 
maturity  as  apart  from  actual  age  is 
an  important  factor.  To  those  who 
have  commenced  well  we  wish  good 
fortune,  and  to  those  who  have  not 
commenced,  a  little  bit  more  of  the 
same. 

 $  

Clean  the  fowlhouse  out  regularly 
and  often,  and  do  not  leave  the  sweep- 
ings where  the  hens  can  get  at  them 
and  scratch  them  about.  Burn 
everything  to  get  rid  of  the  vermin, 
or  else  take  it  away  to  the  compost 
heap,  or  dig  it  into  the  garden. 


TO  ADVERTISERS.— Alteration  of  ad- 
vertisement! should  be  in  our  hand*  not 
later  than  the  15th  of  the  month. 

SUBSCRIPTION.— Posted  to  any  part 
of  Australasia  5/-  per  year,  in  advance. 
Foreign,  6/. 

ADDRESS— 86,  Currie  St.,  Adelaide. 
Telephone,  1384. 


THE    DIFFERENCE   IS    JUST   THIS  :  WHEN   YOU  USE 

Bur  ford's  Prize  INo.  1  Soap, 

Burford's  INo.  Starch, 
Bur  ford's  Extract  of  Soap, 

YOU   SAVE   YOUR  MONEY. 
WHEN    YOU    USE   A    SUBSTITUTE   THE   OTHER   MAN    SAVES   YOUR  MONEY. 
DON'T    LET    HIM    HAVE  IT. 


May,  1912 
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Pigeon  Notes. 


Pigeon  Notes. 


Carrier. 


Ry  this  time  many  of  the  birds  are 
unit  throng))  tlio  moult,  whilst  tlu> 
te  ones  are  well  on  the  way.  Man 
v  does  a  lot  for  our  pets,  but  what 
a'y  pranks  it  plays  on  us.  .1  u<t  a 
ither  here  anil  there;  will  we  take 
i  the  scissors  and  try  to  persuade 
it-selves  that  if  it  is  not.  tiuite  hon- 
t.  All  things  are  fair  in  love,  and 
the  pigeon  shows  some,  of  course, 
dd  different  views,  and  try  -phow  ing 
eir  stulf  as  nature  makes  them,  but 
is  often  mjBans  a  really  good  pigeon 
idlv  shown  losing  to  a  very  inferior 
seamen.  Why  don't  pigeon  societies 
v  down  some  different  rtnling  on  the 
hject  of  trimming,  which  to  a  cer- 
in  extent  is  a  necessity. 
1  have  just  received  the  schedule  for 
B  forthcoming  C.  and  P.  show,  arid 
d  it  comprehensive  in  classification, 
notice  the  society  has  made  a  new 
parture  in  naming  judges  ;  this  is. 
idoubtedlv,  a  move  in  an  honour - 


WOODWARD    &  MEAD 

PIGEON  SPECIALISTS, 
Have  now  some  1911  youngsters  ready 
in 

MAGPIES.  JACOBINS,  HOMERS. 
NUNS. 
Prices  to  suit  all  purses. 

G.    J.  MEAD, 
"  Chiltern,"    Sycamore  Grove, 
BALACLAVA,  Victoria. 


0»K.  LOFTS. 

Have  some  real  beauties  to  sell 
in  TURBITS,  BLONDINETTES,  AFRI- 
CAN OWLS,  NUNS  and  S.  F.  TUMIi- 
LERS. 

These  lofu  have  won  CHAMPIONS 
at  Svdney  Royal,  also  CUPS,  and 
MEDALS  at  S.A.  Canary  and  l'igeon 
Show  and  a  host  of  SPECIAL,  FIRST 
and  SECOND  PRIZES. 

Prices  from  5/-  each. 
Apply— 

E.  A.  GROSSER. 
Hamilton.  S.A. 


il.le  direction,  I  always  hold  that 
the  exhibitors  should  have  the  right 
of  knowing  when  entering  birds  for 
competition  who  is  to  adjudicate,  for 
I  think  that  at  various  times  wc  all 
have  our  misgivings  as  to  the  able- 
ness  of  the  judge,  and  it  is  far  better 
to  keep  our  birds  at  home  than  to 
sicken  our  friends  with  our  opinion  of 
the  judge.  Whilst  we  freely  admit  the 
judge's  ability  to  err  it  must  he  con- 
sidered that  he  spends  both  time  and 
money  on  his  studies  and  receives 
little  but  abuse  by  way  of  reward, 
and  although  the  abuse  oft  times 
amuses  it  docs  not  clothe  the  back 
nor  keep  a  bit  of  'baccy  in  the  pipe. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Raulderstone  in- 
vited me  to  his  loft  to  see  a  pair  of 
White  Fan  tails  (recent  arrivals  from 
England)  T  availed  myself  off  his 
kindness,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant 
time  whilst  in  his  company.  The 
Fans  are  from  the  w ell-tvnow  n»:di  lofts 
of  George  Grey.  England's  premier 
breeder  of  White  Fane,  and  should 
prove  very  valuable  to  their  new 
owner  and  to  the  fancy  in  general. 
No  doubt  to  many  the  birds  will  ap- 
pear as  a  bit  on  the  big  side,  but 
they  are  good  big  ones,  and  so  you 
will  sav  when  it  ;s  v-.iir  pleasure  to 
see  the.  Although  usually  length  of 
feather  brings  about  two  great  faults, 
namely,  too  great  a  length  of  both 
neck  and  legs.  These  birds  whilst 
having  a  good  length  of  feather  lioth 
are  on  well  set  legs  of  right  length 
and  put  their  heads  down  fairlv  well 
on  the  best  of  cushions.  Added  to 
this  the  pen  has  a  grand  spread  of 
tail,  but  here  the  cock  rather  fails. 
After  remarking,  the  hen  had  rather 
the  better  eyes  of  the  two.  The  ow- 
ner put  the  cock  on  the  ground  ;  of 
course,  it  is  here  the  correct  length 
and  set  on  of  legs  tells  its  tale,  and 
in  a  very  little  while  he  was  into 
action.  TTis  deportment  is  about  per- 
fect, but  would  like  to  see  him  shape 
a  bit  more  than  he  did.  In  summing 
ut).  T  can't  remember  ever  seeing  a 
Fan  that  could  walk  like  him  Be- 
fore closing  T  think  it  is  an  oppor- 
tune  time  to  impress  on  the  various 
show  directors  in  S.A.  the  advisable- 
ness  of  providing  a  walking  pen  for 
rudpres'  use  in  judging  their  Fans,  for 
it  is  here  thr.t  one  bird  may  prove 
his  real  quality,  while  another— when 
the  judge  is  stationary  on  the  bench 
— goes  back  with  a  rush,  and,  again, 
if  Fans,  Pouters,  and  Pigmies  were 
put  into  a  walking  pen  at  various 
times  during  the  show  many  visitors 
would  be  so  delighted  with  the  dis  - 
plav  that  the  ahove  varieties  would 
claim  a  few  more  followers. 

Fanciers  will  be  pleased  to  welcome 
back  to  the  Fancy  the  following 
gentlemen:— Vr.  f..  E.  P.  Smith  (who 
-dill  keeps  his  homers;  talks  of  tak- 
ing on  either  Antwerps.  Dragoons,  or 
Poo'ers)  :  Mr.  Whit  rod  tells  me  he 
thinks  Magpie  (by,  the  way,  I  am 
sending  him  to  Mr.  Koerner.  who 
has  lately  done  so  much  for  this  breed 


by  putting  many  of  liis  high  -  clr.ss 
Magpies  at  the  disposal  of  the  S.A. 
fanciers  at  bedrock  prices).  JnCobins 
and  African  (hvls  will  claim  his  atten- 
tion. A  grand  old  fancier  of  the  long 
ago,  Mr.  Gavin  Ritchie,  has  taken  on 
the  short-faced  Tumbler. 


Victorian  Notes. 

(By  J.  G.  It) 
This  month  sees  the  first  Victorian 
show— the  fixture  at  Northcole.  As  a 
rule  there  have  not  been  very  many 
pigeons  in  this  show  of  late  years, 
although  the  poultry  is  always  very 
much  in  evidence.  However,  I  hear 
that  there  is  the  greatest  hope  held 
out  for  a  good  entry  this  year,  and  I 
for  one  expect  that  this  will  come 
about. 

There  are  one  or  two  people  in  Vic. 
who  are  going  in  rather  extensively 
for  squab  breeding  just  now,  but  T 
cannot  say  that  I  have  heard  any 
progress  reports  as  to  their  success 
or  want  of  success.  As  far  as  I  know 
wc  have  not  in  Australia  any  Mon- 
dain  pigeons,  which  are  one  of  the  re- 
cognised birds  in  Europe  and  America 
for  squab  production.  But,  as  far  as 
T  am  concerned,  if  T  were  taking  up 
this  industry,  T  would  be  inclined  to 
try  a  cross  between  show  homers  and 
Dragons,  always  breeding  from  the 
largest  birds,  and,  of  course,  giving 
regard  to  fecundity.  The  Mondain 
pigeons,  T  should  have  said,  are  a 
cross  between  the  Runt  and  Dragoon. 
Failing  either  of  these  crosses  no 
doubt  the  best  results  would  be  got 
from  large-sized  Homers. 

As  T  have  before  said  in  these 
notes,  trlere  is  some  excitement  over 
here  in  the  Fantail  world,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  mounta  in  will 
bring  forth  something  more  than  the 
proverbial  mouse.  T  will  say  that  the 
right  people  are  the  ones  doing  the 
talking,  so  I  am  also  on  the  tip-toe 
of  expectation.  Meanwhile,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  a  day  or  so  ago  T 
had  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  best 
magpie  T  ever  saw  in  Australia,  and 
locally  bred  at  that.  T  shall  take 
off  my  hat  to  the  bird  that  beats  it! 

T  can  introduce  fanciers  who  want 
to  buy  any  of  the  following  breeds  to 
men  who  have  ouantities  to  sell  :  — 
Homers,  Jacks,  Beards,  Magpies,  and 
Fa  nt  ails. 

Tf  secretaries  of  shows  outside  Vic- 
toria will  kindlv  forward  me  schedules 
T  will  see  that  the  fanciers  at  the 
Victorian  Pigeon  Society  meetings  get 
them . 


JEVOCbUGl  0  I  something  about 
your  methods  of  breeding,  rearing, 
and  managing  Live  Stock  T  Let 
as  have  it  if  it  will  only  fill  the 
baok  ef  a  Peat  card. 
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Yawning. 

Yawning  is  good  for  you.  Arti- 
ficial yawning,  says  a  throat 
specialist,  is  more  helpful  in  some 
cases  than  the  best  gargle.  Dur- 
ing the  act  of  yawning  there  is  a 
considerable  stretching  and  exer- 
cising of  the  muscles  of  the 
pharynx  and  soft  palate.  On 
these  muscles  the  yawn  acts  as  a 
massage.  Furthermore,  yawning 
contracts  the  throat  tubes,  and 
drives  from  the  pharynx  any  waste 
matter  that,  accumulating  there, 
may  have  impeded  the  breathing. 
Nothing  clears  the  throat  like  a 
yawn. 


Helps  in  the  Laundry. 

The  best :  and  easiest  wav  to 
clean  dirty  overalls  that  are  worn 
by  the  men  on  the  farm,  is  to  soak 
the  garments  in  a  little  lye  water, 
then  wash  them  through  the  last 
suds.  Pull  them  up  over  the  wash- 
board and  scrub  with  a  stiff 
brush  with  a  handle,  but  rub  soap 
over,  •  the  most  soiled  spots  first. 
It  is  easier  than  rubbing  on  the 
board,  and  every  bit  of  dirt  comes 
out.  When  a  garment  seems  clean 
after  the  I  scrubbing  lift  it  out  of 
the  suds  without  wringing  into  the 
rinse  water,  then  into  clean  water 
and  hang  it  over  the  line  dripping 
wet,  and  when  the  garments  are 
perfectly  dry,  fold  smoothly  and 
put  awav  withotit  ironing,  and 
when  thev  are  cleaned  in  this  way 
the  fabric  will  be  saved  as  well  as 


H.  H.  MANSFIELD. 

THE  RELIABLE  GROCERY  STORE. 
For  Purity  and  Quality. 

The  first  requisite  with  us  is  quality 
and  Purity.  Why  not  give  to  us 
your  grocery  trade  and  be  one  of  our 
big  list  of  satisfied  customers?  There 
is  rnueh  to  study  in  conducting  a  suc- 
cessful grocery  business.  Not  only 
must  the  stoek  be  kept  that  every- 
one requires,  but  also  those  things 
that  people  are  familiar  with.  Our 
style  r.f  conducting  a  irrocery  business 
is  progressive  and  reliable.  We  have 
all  the  new  <roods,  but  we  make  sure 
of  value  and  purity  before  we  make  a 
purchase  or  write  a  price  tag.  Maybe 
yon  an-  hard  to  please,  but  you  will 
have  no  fault,  to  find  if  you  place 
your  orders  in  the  hands  of 

II.  If.  MAN'SFTKLD, 
';r<,<<T.  Draper,  and  Ironmonger, 
IfNLEY  ROAD,  UNLEY  CITY, 


THE   GARDRN   AND  FIELD. 


Notes.  ® 


time  and  strength.  As  to  laundry 
soap,  .  it  is  never  economy  to  buy 
a  cheap  and  poor  grade,  and  if 
bought  in  quantities  it  should  be 
exposed  to  the  air  and  dried  well 
before  it  is  used. 

Quilts  can  be  washed  without 
fear  of  the  colours  fading  by  add- 
ing three  tablespoons  of  turpen- 
tine to  a  half  tubful  of  water,  and 
then  putting  the  quilts  in  this 
water  to  soak  for  half  an  hour 
before  washing  ;  then  they  should 
be  washed  quickly  through  a 
strong  suds  of  white  ivory  soap 
and.  warm  soft  water,  and  nice 
coloured  garments  may  be  kept 
fresh  and  new  looking  by  washing 
in  same  way.  When  partly  dry 
unpin  the  quilt  and  turn  it  upside 
down  and  dry  with  the  wrong  side 
to  the  sun,  and  stretch  and  pull 
them  while  drying,  so  they  will 
dry  smoothly  and  there  will  be  no 
danger  of  them  streaking  01  fad- 
ing. 

There  is  nothing  which  requires 
so  much  care  and  n ever-failing  per- 
ticularity  as  the  flannels.  No 
inexperienced  person  should  at- 
tempt the  task,  for  it  lies  in  the 
power  of  the  laundress  to  keep 
them  dainty  and  soft,  or  to  utter- 
ly destroy  them  and  make  them 
unfit  for  further  use.  There  are 
many  conflicting  theories  in  re- 
gard to  the  proper  way  to  wash 
flannels,  but  the  best  and  safest 
rule  to  follow  is  to  wash  them  in 
soft  water  just  hot  enough  to  be 
borne  camfortably  by  the  hands. 
The  suds  should  be  made  before 
the  flannels  are  put  in,  and  soap 
should  never,  on  any  account,  be 
rubbed  into  them.  Neither  should 
the  flannels  themselves  be  rubbed, 
as  in  washing  linen  articles,  for 
the  fibres  of  the  wool  contain 
numberless  little  nooks  which  the 
rubbing  knots  together,  and,  con- 
sequentlv,  tins  is  followed  by  the 
thickening  and  shrinking  of  the 
fabric. 

If  thev  are  very  much  soiled 
thev  should  be  washed  in  two 
suds  of  tire  same  degree  of  tem- 
perature, then  rinsed  in' lukewarm 
water,  into  which  a  little  blueing 
lias  been  thoroughlv  stirred.  Shake 
the  articles  up  and  down  in  the 
water,  and  pull  tbrongh  the  hands, 
and  after  each  water  squeeze  as 
'lrv  as  possible  with  the  hands,  as 
the  wringer  might  have  the  ten- 
dency of  making  them  harsh  and 
unpleasant  to  the  touch. 

The  flannels  should  then  be  wejl 
shaken    and  pulled  into  their  ori- 
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ginal  shape,  and  put  out  into  the 
sun  to  dry  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Before  thev  are  quite  dry  they 
should  be  brought  in,  pulled  and 
folded  as  evenly  as  possible,  then 
rolled  up  tightly  in  a  clean  cloth 
or  towel  for  a  short  time-4f  left 
too  long  they  will  shrink — and  then 
they  should  be  pressed  till  thev 
are  quite  dry. 

White  flannels  and  blankets 
washed  in  this  way  will  remain 
soft  and  white  till  they  are  worn 
out. 

When  at  all  possible,  flannels 
should  be  well  shrunk  before  being 
made  up,  and  care  sliould  be  taken 
to  avoid  a  gloomy  day  for  wash- 
ing them.  If  it  is  cloudy  or 
stormy  weather,  and  the  sun  does 
not  shine,  it  would  be  much  bet- 
ter to  dry  them  indoors. 


To  Clean  Feathers. 

A  feather  may  be  washed  in 
good,  hot,  soapy  water.  Smooth 
down  towards  the  tip  till  all  the 
dirt  is  removed.  Rinse  in  clear 
water,  and  dry  in  front  of  the 
fire.  To  curl,  use  an  ivorv,  a 
silver,  or  a  wooden  paper  knife. 
Take  hold  of  the  extreme  tip  of 
the  feather,  and  then  scrape  the 
knifei  firmly  along  the  rib  under- 
neath, so  as  to  curl  it.  Then  curl 
the  understrands,  and  finally  the 
tip.  Sprinkle  a  little  salt  over  the 
feather  when  you  have  been  all 
over  it,  and  shake  it  gently  in 
front  of  a  hot  fire.  There  may 
then  be  a  few  stray  strands  that 
want  a  finishing  touch  to  make 
the  whole  feather  look  full  and 
well  curled. 


A  Ruling  Passion. 

TIDINESS. 

"  I  have  not  seen  one  woman, 
but  many  women,  almost  sacri- 
ficed at  fierce  (ires  by  their  desire 
to  be  tidy  even  in  the  face  of 
death,"  remarked  one  of  the  most 
experienced  firemen  in  the  London 
Fire  Brigade. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  one  firejn 
the  north  of  London,  though  this 
is  an  extreme  instance  of  what  I 
h  ^  e  b<  en  speaking  of.  While  I 
stood— II  allies  almost  licking  me— 
with  a  blanket  torn  from  the  bed 
in  my  hand,  a  girl  shop  assistant, 
about  whom  the  crowd  down  be- 
low was  roaring  and  shrieking  in 
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alarm,  calmly  fastened  the  band 
around  her  gown  and  began  to 
loop  up  her  hair,  though  flames 
had  actually  begun  to  burst  in 
at  the  windows  on  either  side  ol 
the  mirror  she  stood  ln-fore.  1  ah 
Bolutelv  tore  her  away,  and  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  she  nearly 
Sacrificed  my  life  and  her  own.  I 
always  laugh  when  1  think  that 
at  the  time  I  roughly  grasped  her 
she  had  two  hairpins  in'her  mouth, 
and  nearly  swallowed  them  at  the 
suddenness  of  my  action. 

"  My  superintendent  often  tells 
of  a  young  unman  in  ITolborn 
who,  after  a  dreadful  explosion  of 
gas — and  when  surrounded  by 
flames — first  of  all  raked  up  all  her 
trinkets  into  the  pockets  of  an 
overall  she  had  donned,  and  then 
gave  her  face  several  dabs  with  a 
powder  puff.  She  and  the  super- 
intendent were  pot  out  with  great 
difficult  v. — Exchange. 

 #  

Cooked  Foods. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  eookpd,  that 
is  boiled  or  si  earned,  grain  is  more 
digestible  than  raw.  Cereals  contain 
fiO  to  70  per  cent,  of  carbohydrates, 
which  consist  almost  entirely  of  starch. 
Standi  itself  is  indigestible,  but  cook- 
ins  converts  it  into  sugar,  and  rend- 
ers it  more  readily  di  restible.  Tts  f<  ed 
value  is  in  this  way  increased.  The 
animal  not  only  g**ts  more  nourish- 
ment out  of  the  same  volume  of  food 
in  a  given  time,  but  out  of  the  same 
volume  a  greater  quantity  is  assi- 
milated. Ai  the  same  time  it  is  not 
wise  to  feed  an  animal  entirelv  on 
rooked  foods,  as  they  do  not  promote 
the  flow  of  the  gastric  juices  in  the 
same  way  as  raw  foods.  The  cooking 
of  srrain  foods  results  in  more  com- 
plete absorption  in  digestion,  but  an 
nnimal  does  not  live  entirely  on  pre- 
diwsfed  foods.  There  must  be  some- 
thing for  the  stomach  to  do,  and 
therein  lioa  the  importance  of  having 
bulk  or  a  eeHain  propot;on  of  waste 
matter  in  foods. 

 *  

"Self-Helper"  for  an 
Invalid. 

Most  people  have  seen  the  con- 
venient arrangements  in  hospital-  !>y 
which  helpless  patients  oan  move  in 
bed  without  having  to  call  for  the 
nurse.  fn  one's  own  house  such  con- 
trivances are  not  possible,  but  willing 
fingers  can  make  quite  a  good 
substitute  for  the  poor  home  invalid. 
A  length  of  rope  is  required  suffi- 
ciently long  for  the  patient  to  catch 
hold  of  its  eentre  with  ease.  The 
rope  has  a  strong  loop  at  either  end, 
which  slips  over  the  knobs  of  the  bed- 
posts. Rope  is  not  the  softest  hing 
for  delicate  fingers   to   grasp,  so  the 


place  where  the  invalid  will  take  hold 
has  about  half  a  yard  of  the  rope 
Covered  firs)  with  wadding  and  then 
•  \ith  soft  knitting.  A  lone  piece  of 
garter-stitch  knitting  suffices  for  this, 
and  when  completed  it  is  folded  round 
the  wadded  rope  and  joined  along  the 
two  edges. 

This  simple  plan  is  a  comfort  to  the 
patient,  and  bj  enabling  him  or  her 
to  move   from,  the  one  position  creates 

a  feeling  of  independence,  and  the 
happy  inner  conviction,  "I'm  sure 
I'm   getting  stronger." 

 $  

Jarring  and  Nerve  Diseases. 

Up-to-date  science  tells  us  that 
vibrations  plav  an  enormous  part  in 
the  world  of  '  life.  A  little  thought, 
will  show  the  least  learned  reader 
that  they  affect  us  for  good  and  ill.  I 
am  concerned  only  with  the  bad 
variety.  A  touch  of  the  nerve  keys  is 
followed  up  by  a  little  hammer  strik- 
ing inside  the  brain.  People  ride 
motor  cycles  until  they  get  into  such 
a  state  that  when  asleep  the  shocks 
go  through  their  spinal  column.  There 
are  countless  means  by  which  such 
mischievious  vibrations  are  cxperienee- 
ed.  Thence  come  all  sorts  of  nerve 
ailments,  including  neuralgia. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

When  a  woollen  skirt  has  been 
wrinkled  in  packing  or  any  ather  way, 
it  can  be  made  smooth  by  hanging 
it  out  of  doors  in  the  dampness  on  a 
day  when  there  is  not  too  much 
moisture. 

Silk  may  be  restored  by  sponging, 
and  while  quite  damp  it  should  be 
rolled  on  a  broomstick  and  left  until 
quite  dry.  This  may  take  twelve 
hours  or  more.  Silk  should  never  be 
ironed. 

Ink  spots  are  removed  from  gingham 
by  saturating  them  with  sweet  milk, 
then  covering  with  salt.  Salt  and 
lemon  juice  will  remove  mildew.  Soak 
brooms  occasionally  in  hot  water  ; 
they  will  be  softer,  less  brittle,  and 
w  ill  wear  longer. 

Ammonia  is  very  rjseful  in  the  house- 
hold. A  few  drops  put  into  water 
and  rubbed  on  tin  washable  clothing 
which  has  become  soiled,  will  remove 
the  dirt  without  injuring  the  garment. 
It  is  also  excellent  for  cleaning  hair 
brushes  and  combs,  paint  and  marble. 


When  the  prudent  woman  removes 
her  veil  she  rolls  it  between  news 
paper  over  a  rod  as  long  as  the  veil 
is  wide.  V  broomstick  cut  a  proper 
length  makes  a  good  roller.  If  the 
veil  has  lost  its  stiffness  it  may  Iks 
made  like  new  by  dipping  it  in  a  very 
thin  solution  of  gum  arable,  being 
pulled  straight  before  it  dries. 

Washing  clothes  is  not  wholly  a 
matter  of  friction,  but  a  great  deal 
more  washing  and  less  friction  would 
lie  more  efTectiial  and  more  agreeable 
to  the  worker.  The  boiler  must  be 
freed  from  iron  rust,  and  the  water 
as  clear  as  possible,  and  if  necessary 
put  into  the  boiler  one  tablespoonful 
of  borax.  The  clothes  should  be  put 
on  in  boiling  water,  and  allowed  to 
come  to  a  boil.  This  disinfects  the 
fabric  and  helps  to  rid  it  of  the  soap. 


Can  Women  Make  Dresses? 

What  is  the  reason  that  dressmak- 
ing—so essentially  a  woman's  work — 
is  better  done  by  a  man,  than  a 
woman  ;  All  the  best  dressmakers  are 
men,  and  ladies'  tailors  are  getting 
more  popular  than  ever.  A  well-known 
ladies'  tailor — one  long  established  in 
the  West  End  of  London — explains 
the  phenomena  :  "  I  have  never  yet," 
he  says,  "  been  able  to  find  a  woman 
who  would  recomise  the  difference 
between  the  sixteenth  and  the  eighth 
oi  an  inch.  You  cannot  make  a 
woman  understand  that  a  variation 
so  minute  makes  all  the  difference 
between  a  fit  which  is  excellent  and 
another  which  is  merely  very  good." 


The  Milk  Cure. 

"  For  twenty-three  years  I  have 
never  eaten  any  solid  food,  my  only 
diet  has  Iveen  three  gallons  of  milk  a 
day.*'  T)r.  TTerrryxnn  Schwartz,  an 
Austrian  physician  now  visiting  Lon- 
don, made  a  statement  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  "The  Tribune."  A  diet 
of  milk  seems  to  agree  with  him,  for 
he  looked  in  the  pink  of  condition,  and 
as  healthy  and  sturdy  a  man  of  fifty  as 
could  possibly  be  found. 

I>r.  Schwartz  has  a  milk  sanatorium 
near  Vienna.  His  house,  he  says,  is 
always  crowded  with  patients  who 
have  run  down  and  want  to  recover 
their  weight.  There  is  no  getting  up 
for  breakfast  at  his  establishment,  or 
dressing  for  dinner.  Breakfast,  din- 
ner, lunch,  tea,  and  other  meals 
thrown  in,  come  round  to  each  patient 
in  a  nice  white  milk  pitcher,  with  a 
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mug  beside  it.  His  theory,  he  says, 
is  founded  on  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  value  of  milk  as  a  food  .  He  has 
made  the  effect  of  milk  '  upon  the 
human  body  his  life  study,  and  conse- 
quently considers  milk  the  basis  of 
proper  nourishment. 

He  does  not  say  that  people  should 
stop  eating  for  ever.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  prepares  his  patients  to  go 
back  to  their  normal  life.  They  *stay 
with  him  for  months  perhaps  ;  then 
some  night,  after  dining  on  the  even- 
iog's  meal,  they  go  home,  and  wake 
the  next  morning  to  coffee  and  bacon. 

Milk  and  rest  and  fresh  air,  sleeping 
—sleeping  indoors  and  out — these  are 
the  tenets  of  the  milk  cure.  For  tired 
people  there  is  something  in  the  very 
thought  of  it. 

 $  

Sawdust  Promotes  Health. 


The  dust  from  pine  wood,  deal,  and 
many  other  kinds  of  timber  yields  aro- 
matic compounds  to  the  air  that 
refresh  a  sick  person,  help  to  get  rid 
of  microbes,  and  disguise  the  stale 
odour  so  common  in  sick  rooms.  The 
sawdust  may  be  spread  on  the  floor, 
on  trays.  Some  people  spread'  it  on 
a  rather  deep  tray,  and  moisten  with 
boiling  water.  If  sawdust  is  mixed 
with  a  little  saltpetre,  and  fired,  it 
may  prove  helpful  in  asthma.  The 
smoke  should  not  be  brought  near 
the  patient  until  relief  has  been  experi- 
enced by  its  having  been  inhaled  in 
the  diffused  state. 

 <S>  

Treatment  of  Measles. 

As  a  rule,  the  treatment  of  a  case 
of  measles  is  of  a  fairly  simply  char- 
acter, the  one  great  point  which 
should  be  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
the  mother  being  that  the  risk  of 
cold  and  chill  should  be  avoided.  In 
the  rase  of  many  diseases,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  kidney  troubles,  the  avoid- 
ance of  chill  affecting  the  skin  is  a 
point  of  the  highest  importance.  This 
is  so  also  in  the  case  we  are  consider- 
ing. Any  exposure  to  cold  of  a 
patient  suffering  from  measles  is  apt 
to  be  attended  by  the  development  of 
serious  complications,  leading  fre- 
quently  to  death  itself.  The  patient's 
bedroom,  it  is  advised,  should  be 
kept.  dark.  The  diet  will  consist 
largely  of  milk.  The  state  of  the 
bbwell  requires  constant  attention 
by  way  of  reducing  the  fever,  and 
medicines  are  as  a  rule  limited  to 
the  giving  of  some  simple  mixture 
which  will  cause  the  skin  to  act.  If 
there  is  a  distaste  for  milk,  a  little 

beef  tea  may  be  given,   One  physician 

remarks  that  a  child  who  refuses  milk 
be   given    n    little   ten,   or  milk 

alone  "nth  tea.  Then'  can  be  no 
objection,  it  is  added,  to  giving  a 
oh  lid  s  little  bread  or  Iriscuit dissolv- 
ed in  the  fluid.    A  wll  known  mixture 


to  act  upon  the  skin  may  be  given 
until  the  eruption  fades  away.  Such 
a  mixture  may  be  composed  of— spirit 
of  nitrous  ether,  two  drachms  ;  liquor 
of  acetate  of  ammonia,  two  ounces  ; 
syrup  of  saffron,  one  ounce,  and  water 
up  to  four  ounces  to  be  labelled— a 
teaspoanful  to  be  given  every  two  or 
three  hours  to  a  child  from  two  to 
four  years  of  age.  If  there  is  much 
itching,  due  to  the  rash,  sponging  the 
parts  with  tepid  water,  in  which  a 
little  bi-carbonate  of  soda  has  been 
dissolved,  wil,  generally  relieve  this 
symptom. 

 «  

Onion  Cures. 

Onions  supply  a  complete  cure  in 
themselves  for  colds,  as  well  as  being 
a  wonderful  remedy  in  cases  of 
insomnia.  An  onion  breakfast  in- 
cludes a  poached  egg  on  toast,  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  fried  onions,  and  a 
cup  of  cofiee.  Luncheons  of  sand- 
wiches made  of  brown  bread,  buttered 
and  filled  with  fine  chopped  raw 
onion,  seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper, 
make  the  second  meal  of  the  schedule. 
For  supper  the  onions  miay  be  fried 
as  for  breakfast,  and  eaten  with  a 
chop  and  baked  potato.  The  efficacy 
of  onions  is  well  known  to  singers, 
who  eat  them  every  day  to  improve 
the  quality  of  their  voices  and  keep 
them  smooth.  Onion  plasters  are 
prescribed  to  break  up  hard  coughs. 
They  are  made  of  fried  onion  nlaced 
between  two  slices  of  old  muslin.  The 
plaster  is  kept  quite  hot  until  the 
patient  is  snugly  in  bed,  when  it  is 
placed  on  the  chest,  to  stay  over- 
night. Onion  syrup  is  claimed  by 
some  to  be  unequalled  as  a  cure  for 
a  bad  cold  in  the  chest. 

 0  

How  to  Treat  Oilcloths. 

Tn  an  interview  with  the  manager  of 
an  establishment  where  oilcloths  are 
sent  'out  in  great  numbers,  he  said, 
"  Scrubbing  brushes,  soap  and  soda 
make  our  trade  brisk." 

"  You  mean  me  to  understand  that 
these  three  things  spoil   the  cloth?" 

Decidedly.  Also,  T  will  tell  you 
water  rots  it.  Many  a  time  have  I 
seen  the  men  obliged  to  scrape  the 
rotten  cloth  from  the  floor  with  a 
l<nife  ere  laying  down  a  new  floor 
covering,  and  1  have  always  said  to 
myself,  "  Sloppy  cleaning.'  " 

"  Rut  how  are  we  to  clean  it  ?" 

"  Use  as  little  water  as  possible, 
and  never  a  scrubbing  brush  or  soda 
under  any  circumstances.  A  floor- 
cloth  kept,  well  brushed  will  last  a 
l.ii!.'  lime  without  other  cleaning. 
"  Keep  it  clean  with  brushing  as  much 
possible,  and  lay  mats  where  dirty 
feel  are  apt  to  tread.  Have  felt  laid 
under  it,  so  that  uneven  boards  and 
erneks  do  not  work  a  hole  through — 
layers    of    brown  paper  answer  the 


same  purpose  as  felt.  Lye  enters  in- 
to the  manufacture  of  oilcloths,  and 
therefore  ammonia  cleanses  and  pre- 
serves at  one  and  the  same  time. 

"  If  the  cloth  gets  exceedingly  dirty, 
say  by  a  sudden  influx  of  muddy  fret, 
wash  it  over  in  warm  water,  to  which 
has  been  added  a  teaspoonful  ol  am- 
monia to  two  quacts  of  water.  Use  a 
big,  soft  cloth,  and,  above  all,  l>e  sure 
to  wipe  perfectly  dry  with  a  dry 
duster.  I  have  seen  careless  servants 
slop  a  wet  cloth  over  the  surface, 
splash  a  soapy  scrubbing  brush  after 
it,  and  then  wipe  up  and  go  away, 
heedless  of  sundry  little  pools  left  to 
rot  into  the  cloth.  To  me  this  is 
aggra- ating,  for  then  the  maker  of 
the  oilcloth  comes  in  for  a  share  of 
blame.  '  Dear  !  dear  !  '  says  the 
owner.  '  Only  had  the  oilcloth  down 
since  Christmas,  and  how  shabby  it 
looks.    Must  deal  elsewhere  !  ' 

"  For  ordinary  cleaning  I  recommend 
milk,  to  which  has  been  added  a  little 
ammpnia,  for  tnis  is  a  cleanser  that 
acts  well.  Ordinary  furniture  polish 
or  beeswax  and  turpentine,  is  used 
by  many  people  with  good  effect." 


One  of  the  Golden  Rules. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  "Twelve 
true  old  golden  rules  of  domestic 
economy": — She  who  roasts  or  broils 
her  meat  wastes  half  of  it  on  the  fire. 
She  who  boils  it  loses  a  considerable 
part  of  it  in  the  water.  But  when 
the  good  wife  stews  her  meat  gently, 
thickening  the  liquor  with  a  little  meal 
ground  rice,  or  peas  and  vegetables, 
making  it  savoury  with  forced  onions, 
herbs,  and  seasoning,  her  husband  and 
she  fare  much  better,  their  children 
thrive  and  grow  hearty  and  stout,  and 
their  money  goes  twice  as  far. 

 <$>  

Whilst  sitting  in  a  theatre,  one 
often  hears  the  youthful  appearance 
of  the  actors  and  actresses  remarked 
upon.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
It  is  due,  not  so  much  to  the  grease- 
paint which  is  used  in  making-up, 
which  certainly  does  take  the  natur.d 
wrinkles  in  the  face  out,  and  at  trc 
same  time  lubricates  and  nourishes 
the  skin,  as  to  the  change  in  the  ex- 
pressions of  the  various  emotions 
which  every  part  demands.  This  con- 
stant changing  of  the  expression  on 
one's  face  brings  into  play  the  vari- 
ous muscles  of  the  face,  and  by  do- 
ing this  they  all  maintain  their 
strength,  and  do  not  waste  away  on 
account  of  disuse;  the  result  being 
that  the  skin  of  the  face  is  kept 
stretched,  and  thus  does  not  fall  into 
hollows 


JACK  POTTER'S  (B„SL)  FRUIT  SHOP. 

ICE    CREAM    AND    COOL  DRINKS. 

OPEN    ALL    DAV   SUNDAY!  ~9Q 


ASBESTOS  CEMENT  SHEETS  AND  SLATES 

are  what  yon  want  for  your  New  Home.  A  Material  Absolutely  FIRE- ('ROOF.  Cool  in  Summer. 
Warm  in  Winter.    Everlasting.    Easily  and  Quickly  Worked.    Inexpensive.    Do  not  fail  to  write  for 

particulars  and  price  to — 

EI.   MALPAS,   38  &  40,  Waymouth  Street,  Adelaide. 


THE    GARDBN    AND  FIELD. 


May,  1S1J 


HPMDV  CRWEl  I  offers  for  sale  Flower  Seeds  for  present  sowing,  of 
tidily  I    JChCLu       choicest  strains. 

PETUNA,  pansy,  cineraria, 

CALCEOLARIA,  MIMULUS,  STOCKS  (all  kinds), 

DIANTHUS  DELPHINIUM,  CYCLAMEN, 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDII,  SWEET  PEAS  (a  large  variety),  LOBELIA, 

ATIRRHINITJM  (Snapdragon),      CARNATION,  MIGNONETTE  (in  variety),  and 

all  other  leading  lines. 

Roses !     Roses !     Roses ! 

100,000  Standards.  50,000  Dwarfs  and  Climbers. 

Write  for  Catalogue,  peat  free. 


200,000  Ornamental  Shrubs,  Trees,  and  Climbers  ready  for 
planting.  Palms  and  Perns— an  immense  stock  in  all  sizes. 
Fruit  Trees  of  all  kinds. 

Catalogues,  poet  free  en  application. 


ONLY  ADDRESS 


H.  SEWELL, 


PAYNEHAM  NURSERY, 

.    .    .  PAYNEHAM 


Australian  Mutual  Provident  Society 


ESTABLISHED  1849. 


Accumulated  Funds 

Claims  Already  Paid 

Cash  Bonuses  Already  Divided 


£27,000,000 
£33,250,000 
£15,964,000 


THE  SOCIETY'S  CONTRACT  IS  MORE  LIBERAL,  ITS  MANAGEMENT  IS  MORE  ECONOM1UAL,,  ITS 
RESERVES  ARE  STRONGER,  ana  ITS  BONUSES  ARE  LARGER  than  those  of  any  other  Mutual  office 
operating  in  the  Commonwealth.       BONUSES  ARK  DECLARED  ANNUALLY. 

Industrial  Department— Policies  are  now  issued  on  Jhildren  or  Adults  at  Weekly  Premiums 
ranging  from  3d.  upwards. 


Adelaide  Office 


23  KING  WILLIAM  STREET. 

CHA8.  A.  SCHULTZ,  Resident  Secretary. 


Adelaide's  BEST  FtamisHers 

ARK  AT 

64,  74,  76,  Hindlcy  Street,  Adelaide. 

Our  Country  Connection  is  Large,     We  wish  to  make  it  still  Larger. 
We  Offer  the  Beat  of   Values,  the  Largest  Stock, 
the  Fieeet  Selection,  the  Beat  of  Packing,  and  Delirer  FREE  on  Train  or  Boat.  Visitors  are  always  Welcome. 

DAVIS,  BROWNE  &>  Co. 


May,  1512. 


THE   GARDEN    AND  FIELD. 


SEPPELT'S 


RENOWNED 

..PURE.. 

CRAPE... 
BRANDY 


Used  in  Adelaide  and 
Broken  Hill  Hospitals 

i.  -and  K>y- 

The  Public  Generally. 


SEE   THAT   THE    HAME    IS    ON    THE  BOTTLE. 


May,  1912 


E.*  W.  HAeKETT 

Broad-Leaved  Essex  Rape. 
Thousand-Headed  Kale,  Jersey  Tree  Kale 
Rye  Grass  (Perennial  and  Italian), 
Rib  Grass,  Crested  Dogstail, 
Paspalum  Dilatatum,  Phalaris  Commutata 

Rhodes'  Grass,  Couch  Grass,  Prairie  Grass,  Cocksfoot, 
Chewing's  Fescue.       WATTLE  SEED. 
HUNTER  RIVER  LUCERNE.     Arabian  Lucerne. 
Peruvian  Lucerne. 

WINTER  FLOWERING  SWEET  PEAS,  deliciously  perfumed.  In  flower 
when  Cut  Flowers  are  particularly  scarce.     Splendid  colours,  rich  and 

bright.   A  Great  Acquisition,  6d.,  Is.  and  2s.  6d.  pkt. 
POLYANTHUS  PRIMROSE,  splendid  colours,  Is.  pkt. 


MBti 

CHOW  MOILLIER 


FLOWER  SEED 
NOVELTIES 

PRIMULA,  CALCEOLARIA, 
CINERARIA. 

A  Magnificent  Assortment  of 
PANSIES,  choicest  Show  and 
Fancy,  Is.,  2s.  6d.  pkt;  Large 
Flowering,  mixed,  6d.  PETUNIA, 
Superbissima,  I  -  pkt.;  Double 
Fringed,  I/-  and  2/6  pkt  ;  Large 
flowering  mixed,  I/-  pkt.  M1MU- 
LUS,  grandiflora,  mixed,  6d.  and 
II-  pkt. 

CYCLAMEN,  Giant,  Papi- 
lio,  white  I/-  pkt.,  salmon, 
16  pkt. 

PHLOX  DRUMMONDI, 

Grandiflora,  mixed,  6d.,  I  - 
2  6  pkt. 

STOCKS  (Beauty  Stocks), 
separate  colours  and  mixed, 

"  Bunyip  "  and  other  seed 
Wheat,   Oats,  Barley, 
Rye,  etc. 

Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Lettuce,  Brussells  Sprouts, 
Onion,  and  all  the  best 
varieties  in  Vegetable 
Seeds. 


COCKSFOOT. 


Sulphate  of  Potash.    Kainit.   Nitrate  of  Potash.    Sulphate  of  Ammonia. 
Garden  Syringes.      Slugene  (Stanley's  Slug  Death).      Pestend,  for  Slugs  and  Snails, 
\  DEMON  "  Bird  Scarers,  Cannon  Crackers,  and  Fuse. 


WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 


SEEDSMEN,  73  RUNDLE  ST..  Adelaide. 


Printed  for  tt.  "  Garden  *  Field  "  Proprietary  by  R.  If.  Ofboro*,  88-85  UurrU  Street,  Adelaide. 
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